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Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the Country, four miles from Crewe. 
Excellent Buildings and Kquipment. Two 
open Scholarships at Oxford, December. 1910. 
Prospectus on application to the HwapMasren. 
Inspection specially invited. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Hicueats, Lonnon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 


LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local,and Associated 

Board (Music). ‘Healthy. situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming, Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. sApply to 
the Hrap MIsrrREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious .opinions _honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


Principal : J. H. N. SrepHEenson, M.A. (Oxon). 
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BRONDESBUBY, N.W. 
Principats : 
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8 entered, 8 passed. 
Four gained Honours (3 Seniors) and one 
Senior gained distinction in Physiology. 
= Boarders received. Moderate fees. 
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ALLYHEMLIN MANSKE, Bally- 
walter, Co. Down.—Rev. JOHN BARRON 


is prepared to take two young boysas Boarders 
1 and Pupils. 


Pleasant and healthy position ; i 


close to seashore, Terms moderate. 
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Kenrick, W. Long, F. Preston, J.C. Warren, 
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but aro eligible for re-election. 
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must be sent to ma befors Mebruary 1, 1912: 

FRANK PRESTON, don: Sec. 
Meadowcroft, North Finchley, London, N. 
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later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minlster of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, January 7. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Oreffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hoven, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Supply. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, 3.15, and 7, Rev. Frank K. Fremston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rey. 
J. A. Pearson; 6.30, Rev. Baart pr LA 
Fatitr, D.D. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Joun Exuis ; 
6.30, Mr. W. T. CoLLyEr. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brrrram LisTER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Hounslow Public Library, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Biord, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bices, 

A 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropxrr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W, CHYNoWETH 
Pore. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. S. Coorsr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Doveras Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. E. Carue- 
Ton; 6.30, Rev. Joun ELuis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. C. Harcrove, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

een: 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Luxx, 

A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rev. T. F, M. Brockway. 

ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tu. 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. Joseru Woop. 

BrirMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Buiackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. -Isnan 
Jonzs, M.A. 


BovurnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West _Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 

Briauron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bury St. Epmunps, Churchgate-street (Presby- 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEorGE WARD. | 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 
CuELMsForD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30. 
CurstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Dr. 
G. F. Broxu. 
DEAN Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savewu Hicks, M.A. 


Evesuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. | 


W. E. WILuiAMs. 


Ger Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. } 


E. H. PIckHRING. 

Hastrnes, South Terrace, Queen‘s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. 

LelozsterR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonp. 

Lutcuster, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. I. Fripp. 

Luwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. 
CoNNELL. 

LrverPoor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. Russert, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
OpaeErs, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuiItaKER, B.A. 

Marpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER. 

New Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 

Snvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rey. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Sypney H. Srreet, B.A. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WixLIAM AqGaR. 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

Soursampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Wrtts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Grorce BuRNETT 
STALLWORTHY. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawKkgs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 


6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


sf HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EDITOR, ‘‘ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester, 


JANUARY 6, I912. 


SILVER WEDDING. 


ELuis — Starer.— On January 1, 1887, at 
Chapel-lane Chapel, Bradford, by Rev. E. 
Ceredig Jones, M.A., the Rev. John Ellis, of 
Blackley, to Abigail, second daughter of 
James G. Slater, of Bradford, 


DEATHS. 


ATKINS.—On December 31,1911, at Hollycroft, 
Hinckley, Thomas Atkins, in his 80th year. 


Bevan. — On December 29, 1911, at 3 
Augustus-road, Edbaston, Fanny, widow of 
the late Rev. John Bevan 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—o—. 


W ANTED, Young Lady to help 
‘ mother with three little children and 
in house, needlework, &c. Vegetarian pre- 
ferred. Servant kept.— Write, stating age, 
salary, &c., to Mrs. LAUDER, 33, Baldock-road, 
Letchworth, Herts. 


OMPANION.— Useful domesticated 
Lady, experienced in housekeeping, 
needlework, reading, and accounts, desires re- 
engagement.—S. S., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


PPEAL.—Teacher, diplomée special 
: subject, long time out of regular work, 
in serious difficult circumstances, earnestly 
appeals for finanee save position. — Please 
write for particulars to Esrenane, INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER aaa ves co 18 
Prr Ha¥-YuaAr ... Bee ace ne 
Pier Y3ar ... oy ee oe 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged If credit is taken. 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquérer.” : 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£8. d. 
Prr Pagan ae 00 «ow 6-0-0 
Haur Paan  ... ate co. OB. OO 
Per CoLumMn ... wk ow 20 0 
IncH In CoLUMN wa O88 6 
Front Pagze—Inou inCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
_ All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeals; 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s.6d. ~ 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price, 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, “ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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and Social Progress. 
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The Meaning and Purpose of the Adult 
School Movement . aps 
Byways 7 
Winter Jasmine : 7 


*,* All letters and manuscripts for the 
Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon-place, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Editor of Tue Inquirer wishes all 
his readers a Happy New Year. There 
are many signs of disquiet and causes for 
anxiety if we choose to dwell upon them. 
But the brave man who deserves happiness, 
and will find it, looks out into the future 
with unconquerable hope. He is not 
blind to the difficulties; he is conscious 
of his own weakness, and is deeply troubled 
by the sin and the miseries of the world. 
But he has a confidence in God which gives 
him strength. The year in front will 
certainly bring with it conflicts for all of 
us. It will make an immense difference 
to our success whether we fight as happy 
or unhappy warriors ; whether we believe 
that we can play— 

** In the many games of life that one 

Where what we most do value must 

be won,’’ 
or whether we fight without confidence 
- and joy, feeling that all is doubtful and 
uncertain. The happiness of the New 
Year depends far more on-the spirit in 
which we enter into it and live through it 
than on the events which will occur. It is 
this spirit of quiet, firm hope in the future 
which the Editor wishes to all his readers. 
* * * 

Mr. Liuoyp GrorGeE, in a non-party 
address to a gathering of clergy and 
ministers in Wales last week spoke some 
wise, strong words. ‘‘ The great lesson of 
Christianity,’’ he said, ‘‘is that you can- 
not redeem those who are below except 
by the sacrifice of those who are above. 
You cannot touch any evil in this country 
without finding there are interests that 
have struck their roots deep into it, and 
are flourishing even upon its very pu- 
trescence. I have seen gallant men beaten 
back by the biting blast they met along 
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the path of progress.’’ His first sentence 
does indeed express a vital principle of 
Christianity. It is the principle which 
lies within the doctrine of the Atonement, 
that the world can only be redeemed by the 
sacrifice and suffering of the better on 
behalf of the worse. When that is for- 
gotten or ignored we are left with the 
doctrine of Nietzsche, that pity and sacrifice 
are absurd, and that the strong man 
should stride on towards supermanhood 
unheeding over the bodies and souls of 
the weak and wretched. 
* * * 

In another part of his speech Mr. Lloyd 
George again emphasised this point. It 
was not the function of the churches, he 
said, to engage in party brawls, nor to 
advocate any specific measures. Their 
function ‘‘is to create an atmosphere 
in which the rulers of this country, whether 
in the Legislature or in the municipalities 
not only can engage in reforming these 
dire evils, but in which it will be impossible 
for them not to do so.’’ This must be 
done ‘‘ first by rousing the national con- 
science to a knowledge of the existence 
of these evils, and afterwards to a sense 
of its responsibilities for dealing with 
them. And the second way is by incul- 
cating the necessary spirit of self-sacrifice, 
without which it is impossible for any 
nation to deal with gigantic problems of 
this kind.’’? A passionate desire for 
social justice characterised the speech 
throughout, and the presence of two 
bishops on the platform, and people of all 
shades of religious and political opinion 
among the audience, was a satisfactory 
indication of the growing spirit of friendli- 
ness and co-operation between men and 
women belonging to different schools of 
thought, which is one of the finest results, 
so far, of the awakening of the national 


conscience. 
* * * 


We offer our hearty congratulations to 
Professor Henry Jones, now Sir Henry 
Jones, on the occasion of the New Year’s 
honour of knighthood which has been 


conferred upon him. He is widely known 
and admired as an inspiring philosophical 
teacherand thinker. In his own University 
of Glasgow he has long been a great 
ntellectual and moral force. He has been 
Hibbert Lecturer on Philosophy at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, during the last 
five years, where he has found time to 
deliver courses of lectures through two 
terms ofeachsession. Glasgow and Oxford 
will rejoice in the deserved honour paid 
to so vigorous and attractive a character. 
We are glad also that Philosophy, which, 
in the hands of a great teacher, is surely 
a most important moral as well as intellec- 
tual force, should be regarded by the King 
and his Government as worthy of such a 
mark of distinction. 


* * * 


Str Grorce Askwitx, who has been so 
successful in settling trade disputes, is at 
present in Manchester trying to bring about 
a conference on the subjects which have 
led to the recent lamentable cotton 
lock-out. We do not attempt to judge 
whether masters or men are most to blame. 
We have sufficient confidence in the 
sober common sense of English employers 
and employed to believe that if representa- 
tives can be gathered round a table, and 
can be made to understand each other’s 
point of view, some agreement will be 
reached. These commercial civil wars 
are disastrous not only to those engaged 
in them, but to tens of thousands of non- 
combatants as well. We earnestly hope 
that Sir George Askwith will succeed in 
his great mission of peace. 

Dr. Sun-YAt-SEN, who has been elected 
President of the Republic of China by 
the Nanking Assembly, offers a striking 
instance of the way in which Western 
thought and methods of political reform 
are influencing the leading men of the Hast. 
For twenty years, interrupted for a brief 
space in 1901, Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen has been 
an exile from his country, and has carried 
on his studies chiefly in America and 


4 
Japan. His ‘‘Solution of the Chinese 
Question,’’ however, has been widely read 


in China, and so dangerous was. his in- 
fluence felt to be by the Government that 
a price of £100,000 was fixed upon his 
head. But the fear of death does not 
exist for the ardent patriot, and Sun- 
Yat-Sen has always told his friends that 
it would not matter in the least if he had 
to forfeit his life. There were thousands of 
others, he said, ready and fit to take his 
place—a remark of special significance in 
view of the fact that it was thought 
by the majority of people, even up to 
a quite recent date, that China was still 
wrapped in a slumber from which no hint 
of the triumph of progress in other lands 
would arouse her for a very long time. 
es es: 


THE recent controversy between the 
President and ex-President of the United 
States in regard to the Arbitration Treaties 
did not, happily, spoil the harmony which 
prevailed at the Peace Banquet in New 
York last Saturday. In touching upon 
Mr. Roosevelt’s strictures in the course 
of his speech, Mr. Taft pointed out that if 
questions of national honour were to be 
ruled out when matters for arbitration 
were under discussion, the very provoca- 
tion would be omitted that was most likely 
to lead to war. ‘‘ We have been told,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ that to arbitrate matters of 
vital interest is absurd, because we should 
not abide by the judgment of the Court 
If we are not willing sometimes to be beaten 
at court, we had better not enter it at all.’ 
It had often been said, he added, in de- 
preciation of Mr. Gladstone that he con- 
sented to arbitration and submitted to 
defeat, but to-day there was nothing in 
the memory of Gladstone that gave him a 
greater reputation than this fact. 


* * * 


THE committee appointed to administer 
Mr. Carnegie’s £2,000,000 peace fund have 
determined to proceed along three main 
lines of advance and endeavour :—pro- 
paganda and education, international law, 
economics and history. The first section 
will give scope for unlimited activity and 
useful work on the part of those who are 
already publicly advocating the cause of 
peace, and will place the movement, by 
means of the international bureau to be 
established in Paris, on a firmer basis than 
it has ever had before. 
under the general direction of a consulta- 
tive committee, consisting of forty eminent 
public men drawn from England, Hungary, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Japan. Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant will be the president of this com- 
mittee, which includes M. Prudhommeaux, 
(who will act as European secretary); Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet; the Baroness von 
Suttner, authoress of ‘‘ Lay down Your 
Arms’’; Count Okuma, president of the 
Japan Peace Society ; Lord Morley, Lord 


The bureau will be 
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Courtney, Lord Weardale, and Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald. 


* * * 


ALTHOUGH the names of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. William Archer, Sir William 
Ramsay, and other distinguished men are 
associated with the Simplified Speling 
Soeciety, we cannot help sharing the pre- 
judice which exists in the minds of those 
who think that ‘‘ haist ’’ looks uglier than 
‘‘haste,’? and ‘‘mien’’ and ‘‘dien’’ 
more foreign and eccentric than ‘‘ mine’’ 
and ‘‘dine.’” Simplification is needed in 
too many directions for us to be against any 
reasonable method of lessening the com- 
plexities of life, but we are not sure that in 
this particular case the cure is not worse 
than the disease. Quite apart from the fact 
that it is an affront to all our esthetic 
instincts to see the English language 
treated in this arbitrary way, nothing seems 
to be gained even from the point of view of 
the child, in whose interests it would cer- 
tainly be desirable to make spelling easier. 
In the word ‘‘ simplified,’’ for instance, the 
letter “e’’ is still retained for no particular 
reason that we can see, while it is added 
tothe first syllable of ‘‘ society ’’ (soeciety) 
for no obvious purpose. It may be true 
that ‘‘ those accustomed to reading the 
Bible,’’ and other great books, would 
revere their teaching and appreciate their 
literary qualities no less with the new 
speling than we doat present. But Jet us 
not do violence too suddenly to the subtle 
laws of memory and association which link 
the very look of a word to the thought or 
fact which it symbolises. 

6 eS oe 

WE are glad that the recent objections 
of the Daily News to the ‘‘ Jingo ”’ senti- 
ments expressed so forcibly in a song sung 
in the Drury Lane Pantomime have caused 
the authors of the lines in question to re- 
vise them considerably. To many people, 
judging by certain comments which have 
appeared in the press, this evidently seems 
a trifling matter, and one which only 
fussy people with a morbid dread of mili- 
tarism would trouble about. But when it 
is remembered how many thousands of 
people go to the pantomime, the music- 
halls, and theatres, where the habit of bring- 
ing in topical and political allusions is most 
in vogue, it is obvious that the way in which 
these subjects are treated must have a 
great deal to do with the shaping of that 
public opinion which we often condemn 
for its want of enlightenment and impar- 
tiality. The theatre may exist for many 
purposes, according to the view we take of 
art and life, but the propagation of political 
ideas tinged with party bias should not 
be one of them. In any case, allusions 
made in public performances to the inter- 
national situation which tend to develop 
a feeling of hostility between rival nations, 
will be deprecated by all thinking people 
at the present time. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 


Ir is of great importance at the present 
juncture in religious thought and life that 
a book of such significance as Professor 
EKucken’s “‘ Truth of Religion ’’* should be 
widely read and studied, and we welcome 
its appearance accordingly in an English 
dress. With great cogency and fervour 
Eucken pleads for a new religious syn- 
thesis. He shows at length, and in an 
unanswerable way, that the ‘‘ existential 
forms’ of medieval and current religion 
can no longer give expression to its ‘* sub- 
stance,’’ wherefore religion itself is loosen- 
ing its hold on the minds of educated 
people, with the result that their lives tend 
to lose all high seriousness and to become 
more and more superficial, without depth 
either of thought or feeling. Our lives are 
wanting in unity and dignity, are at the 
mercy of externalities, with no anchorage 
in eternal verities. ‘‘ Things are in the 
saddle and ride mankind.’’ Man seems 
farther than ever from being master of his 
life. 


Far from being discouraged by this 


chaos in thought and aimlessness in life, 
Evcken finds it the natural result of the 
spiritual crisis through which we are pass- 
ing, and foresees the approach of a great 
spiritual awakening through the inflowing 
of new energy, which will raise man to a 
higher level of existence by the deepening 
of his inner life. He believes in a spiritual 
evolution which signifies 
*‘That the attainment of the higher 
stages becomes possible only after having 
passed through the lower stages; that 
in each stage the whole brings forth a 
new beginning, and, consequently, all 
movement has the foundation of a 
timeless order. . . 
in the depth of reality as well as in the 
living presence of a higher order.”’ 
As evolution on this earth has proceeded 
from the inorganic to the organic, from the 
unconscious to the conscious, and from 
the conscious to the self-conscious, so 


there is slowly evolving in man a still 


higher stage—the “‘ Spiritual Life,’’ which, 
based on the animal life of the body and 
the self-centred psychical consciousness, 
transcends their needs, impulses, and 
desires, and uses them as means and 
materials for its own eternally valid and 
self-sufficing ends. Civilisation and cul- 
ture, science, art, and literature are all 
creations of this Spiritual Life, which in all 
these departments strives to rise above the 
indifferent and fleeting flux of sensation 
and desire, to give 
moment,’’ and to build up a lasting 
structure of Truth or Beauty. In them 
the creative spirit of man is evolving a 
spiritual world which has an absolute 
value of its own. 


* The Truthof Religion, By Ru¢olf geen: 


Translated by W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. pas 
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- From the point of view of current 


scientific evolutionism all truths, all 
creations of beauty, all heroic deeds are of 
value only as a means to the preservation 
of the life of individuals or groups, and 
have no intrinsic value as ends in them- 
selves. From the standpoint of the 
Spiritual Life such things are of eternal 
value. Life exists to realise them and has 
value itself only so far as it succeeds in 
doing this. Evcken points out this 
significance of culture, science, and art, but 
insists that something more is needed both 
to raise them to their highest level, and 
to gather them into the unity of a pro- 
found and all-pervading spiritual whole. 
This something more is religion, the 
deepening and raising of life which comes 
from the intuition that human life, in- 
significant or meaningless as it may seem 
to a superficial view, is conscious of its 
participation in an infinite Whole. This 
consciousness raises man above mere 
external nature and his own psychical 
subjectivity. He feels himself part and 
organ of a Divine Life. He is no longer 
inspired by mere sensual gratification, or 
the desire for power or fame, but by ideals 
whose worth and beauty have eternal 
value because they spring from the Super- 
personal Life of the Whole. 

** Religion comprehends reality as a 
development or expression of a total- 
life, but it makes a great difference 
whether such a total-life appears as 
effective in the concatenation of the 
whole and as mediated through this to 
the individual parts, or whether it 

appears as immediately present in the 
part, and as directly related to the part. 
The former view predominates in Uni- 
versal religion and the latter in Char- 
acteristic religion. The development of 
the immediate presence of the Whole 
places the individual in possession of a 
new light as an expression of infinity— 
as the point where an original and self- 
subsisting life bursts forth.’’ 


When once that ‘‘new light’’ has 
shone within a man, he feels himself the 
denizen of a new world which exists 
eternally in the Whole, but which he has 
to recreate and embody by strenuous effort 
in the phenomenal world in which his 
action is effective. 

The New Life thus shows itself, not as 
the easy-going acceptance of a truer point 
of view, or a passive acquiescence in a 


higher order, but as the creation of a 


Spiritual World by ever-renewed struggle 
and toilsome effort. As the beauty of the 
flower arises from the appropriation and 
transformation of the coarser elements of 


the soil, so the Spiritual Life feeds upon, 


and transforms and glorifies the sentient 
and psychic life. 
** Out of the mould the rose unfolds, 
The soul, through blood and tears.”’ 
Evucken finds that Christianity, ‘as 
to its substance,’ is the highest 
embodiment of religion, because it 
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‘takes up the experiences and the op. 


posites of life in their widest extent and 
fastens them together into a Whole; it 
is great in strivings, struggles and trans- 
formations ; it appears before all else as 
a powerful current of life .... an 
awakening of immediate and_ intimate 
life, a vivid representation and realisation 
of an Eternal Order which all the changes 
of Time cannot destroy, but, on the other 
hand, a fundamental revision of tts tradi. 
tional existential form has become. abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Very fundamental is the revision of 
Christianity he requires. It would no 
longer be based on historical facts, for, as 
EvucKEN well says, 

‘* Faith has as its object what is of 
timeless nature. If an historical fact 
is put in the place of an object of faith, 
faith is externalised and reduces religion 
to a level which has been passed by the 
most important religions of the world.’’ 
It would no longer rest on miracles, not 

even that of the Resurrection, nor on an 
external revelation, or the Deity of Curist-. 
It would not denounce knowledge or 
culture, and it would no longer be ascetic. 
The spiritual would not, as Tolstoy de- 
clared, ‘‘ reject all the demands of the 
animal in man,’’ rather would religion 
form the culmination or, better, the organ- 
ising soul of the whole life of the Spirit ; 
it would be the resolute living in the Whole, 
the Good and the Beautiful. In weighty 
words, Hucken declares that ‘‘ Religion 
must never consider itself as an isolated 
province but as the characteristic depth of 
the totality of life.’’ It will ‘‘ constantly 
attempt to build up and hold forth a 
Whole of the Spiritual Life within the 
human domain over against the immense 
hindrances and perversions of an_in- 
different and hostile world.’’ 

It is true that the religion conceived by 
EuckEN preserves the “‘substance’’ of 
Christianity and is continuous with it, but 
its continuity is the continuity of the 
plant and the seed from which it sprang ; 
it is the Religion of the Spirit. It would 
rise above the pietistic religion which looks 
to Gop to further the happiness and well- 
being of the individual. It must even do 
more than redeem the individual soul, 
It must lift humanity to a higher life. 
Eucken feels ‘‘ that throughout genuine 
Christianity everywhere there is operative 
a yearning after a new man, after a new 
kingdom of peace and love.’’ The Re- 
ligion of the Spirit will take up and carry 
forward the task of founding the King- 
dom of Gop. 

The chief blemish in Evckey’s most 
suggestive and inspiring work is the failure 
to link on the Spiritual Life which he 
expounds to the movements for social 
reform and for justice and righteousness 
in the sphere of economics and politics. 
It is not true that ‘‘ Religion is never 


mixed in a Yea ora Nay with political and 
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social problems ’’ or ‘‘ “has nothing what- 
ever to do as to ae monarchy or 
republic, individualistic or socialistic pre- 
sentation of economic relation is the better 
condition of things.’’ Christianity has 
always demanded that the kingdoms of 
this world should become the kingdoms of 
our Lorp and of his Curist. The Re- 
ligion of the Spirit must be even more 
zealous for such a consummation. The 


‘Spiritual Life will find its realisation not, 


only in the inner world and the domain of 
science and culture, but in the transforma- 
tion of economic and social relations. It 
can never rest till it has embodied its 
ideal of justice and brotherhood in the 
whole organisation of the State. 


Maurice ADAMS. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE. 


No longer shall my thoughts hold tyrant 
sway 
Over the rich warm verities of God, 
Admitting them or turning them away 
With haughty welcome or forbidding 
nod. 
*Tis not in thought to find a sweeter scent 
Than that which floats upon me from 
the rose ; 
Nor can the mind in its own firmament 
Give joy more pure than from the 
starlight flows. - 


} The whisper of the silver-shining leaves, 


&. The silence of the sleep-enchanted 
£s vale, 

ne The movement of the wind among the 
Fa sheaves— 


jj] The majesty of music in the sale 


All in themselves have richer, fuller charms 

Than thought can give in putting them 
aside ; 

The flesh and blood of earth are as the bride 

Of my blest spirit held within mine arms. 


KE. 8. R. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND STATE IN PRUSSIA. 


TuE present work by Dr. Foerster,* the 
historian of the Prussian Church, is an 
outline of a new law elaborated into detail 
in 142 clauses, which he puts forward as 

a basis of discussion, in view of the neces- 
sity becoming ever more widely felt of 
altering the present relation of Church to 
State in Prussia. 

Ever since 1905, when the law af separa- 
tion between Church and State was 


*Entwurf eimes Gesetzes betreffend die Reli- 
gionsfreiheit im Preussischen Staate. Von D. 
Erich Foerster. Tiibingen: Mohr. 1911. 66 pp. 
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passed in France, a similar policy has been 
winning adherents in Germany, and is now 
beginning to be seriously espoused and 
promoted. It is certain that the existing 
laws defining the relations of Church and 
State are being acutely felt as an anomaly 
and anachronism among the people them- 
selves, while their intricacy and com- 
plexity make their administration by 
experts as devious and difficult as foreign 
diplomacy. The time has come to for- 
mulate definite concrete proposals by 
which the State in the future should be 
guided in its dealings with the religion of 
the community. 

The chief fact to be taken into account 
to-day is that that community is no 
longer homogeneous. Apart from Jews 
and Catholics, Protestantism itself is now 
broken up into parties and sects, whose 
divisions are becoming so wide that the 
unity imposed upon them by the present 
State legislation is a purely fallacious one. 

The Liberals cannot rest under a con- 
fession thrust upon them by the secular 
authority, and yet outside the sphere of 
that authority they have nowhere to go 
but the desert, while the Church they 
leave behind would reclaim all the prestige 
and emolument of a national institution 
without being national. On the other 
hand, among the evangelical conserva- 
tives, there are many who are convinced 
that the rule of the State is detrimental 
to purely religious activity and strength. 
Now itis impossible, Dr. Foerster holds, to 
unite Protestantism in Germany by any 
formula or standard. The latter would 
have to be eithersoempty of content as to 
omit all real religious potencies, or so purely 
formal as to conceal, without removing, un- 
derlying differences in modes of thought and 
feeling. The policy of imposing theological 
uniformity from above is an impossible 
one. Nor would it be easy for the pre- 
sent State Church to become a Congre- 
gational Church. The only solution is to 
recognise the call for independent religious 
bodies whose members are united to each 
other by living religious ties of sympathy, 
and to break with the existing system of 
State rule and maintenance. 

Voluntaryism, Equality before the State, 
and Freedom are the three great prin- 
ciples underlying Dr. Foerster’s suggested 
legislation. And for their realisation legis- 
lation will be necessary. At present many 
public offices are closed to those who leave 
the Church, and an attempt is being 
made to bring pressure to bear on those 
who disbelieve in it to have their children 
instructed in the State religion, and to 
make such instruction a condition of 
entrance into the higher schools (héher 
Schulen). But, apart from that, ‘‘ free- 
dom to form new religious societies is not 
given in Prussia; recognition of such is 
given only by indulgence of a law in each 
particular case, and it has not always been 
granted to new religious movements.’’ 

What is wanted is (1) that the State 
grant freedom for the formation of religious 
communities, which will be true Churches 
in the sense that they will be based on 
real unity of spirit and thought among 
the members; (2) that it give no sub- 
ventions and privileges to any particular 
communities, but protect and embody 
all without distinction ; (3) that it secure 
to all citizens their civil rights imdepen- 
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dently of their religious creed and against 
the encroachments of religious corpora- 
tions ; (4) that the cost of maintenance of 
all religious institutions and machinery 
be borne by those exclusively on whose 
behalf they exist. oe 

If legislation embodying these principles 
were carried out it would deal a blow at 
the Prussian Church that would reverberate 
throughout Germany for many years, 
and make religion there quiver with the 
shock, but we believe that it would be 
to the ultimate good of religion and 
Church alike all over the land. When it has 
to depend on its own inner spiritual appeal, 
that appeal will become more real and more 
powerful, while freedom and spontaneity 
will conduce to a richness and variety, 
the loss of which only impoverishes and 
weakens the whole religious consciousness 
and experience of a people. 


R. Nicou Cross. 


——EE 


THE MEANING AND PURPOSE 
OF THE 


ADULT SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 


Ir is surprising how little is generally 
known of the Adult School Movement. 
This isin a large measure due to the quiet and 
unobtrusive manner in which adult schools 
have been conducted. Much of the mest 
effective work with which the movement 
may be credited has been carried out 
in the spirit of the Quakers who initiated 
the work, a spirit which finds expression 
in many of our ideas and methods to-day. 

Many feel, however, that our influence 
would be increased in a remarkable degree 
if the methods common to most agencies 
alming at social reform through progres- 
sive thought were adopted. The remark- 
able progress of the women’s movement, 
and of the Independent Labour Party, is 
quoted over and over again as an argu- 
ment for a persistent effoit to keep the 
claims of the schools before the public, and 
for a strenuous campaign upon modern 
lines. On the other hand, we are reminded 
that the strength of our success in the past 
has been through personal influence, and 
that if we can thoroughly inspire and help 
the comparatively few, we shall, through 
that comparatively few, be of greater 
service to the many than by resorting to 
ways and means less thought-provoking 
than those now adopted. 

To understand the Adult School Move- 
ment to-day, it is necessary to emphasise 
its unique character as an educational 
force in the fullest sense of that term, to 
examine its own particular message, to find 
eut its relationship to social reform move- 
ments and to modern religious thought, 
and to discover its attitude towards poli- 
tical and civic action. 

From the commencement the work has 
been educational. In teaching unlettered 
mechanics and labourers to read and write 
at an early hour on Sunday mornings, the 
pioneers builded better than they knew. 
Out of their simple effort has grown a body 
comprising 1,929 schools, with an ap- 
proximate membership of 110,686 men 
and women. Around most of these 
schools is to be found a network of useful 
agencies including allotments, social in- 
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‘stitutes, fireside conferences, and co- 
operative holidays. We do not teach folk 
pot-hooks and hangers, or their alphabet 
from the Bible to-day, but the central idea 
that moved the original workers is still 
with us. One can picture the early critics 
trying to rebuff those enthusiasts by sug- 
gesting the absolute futility of their work. 
Those whom they drew together were not 
worth educating! The labour expended 
would never be repaid! This argument is 
still familiar. It dies hard. Yoursnobbish 
critic who prides himself upon his wealth 
of knowledge often abuses those who have 
been denied his opportunities for their 
ignorance, and at the same time uses his 
influence to keep them ignorant. 

But the Quakers believed in the spiritual 
nature and possibilities in every man and 
all men. They felt that every individual 
possessed latent divinity, sleeping power, 
undeveloped worth. It was this that 
called forth their best endeavours and lof- 
tiest enthusiasm. It is this which is the 
motive force of our movement to-day. It 
is felt in some degree in all our schools. 
Without it no school can exist, and where 


it is experienced with any intensity is 


found life, and vigour, and a glowing and 
continued enthusiasm. The very methods 
of an adult school suggest the thought that 
each human soul possesses within him the 


germ of untold good. The fact is recog- ~ 


nised that every man and woman has 
a personal contribution to make to the 
experience and thought of the race, that 
each counts and must not be ignored, and 
‘that only in co-operative thought, and 
study, and service can true and lasting 
progress be effected. 

This, then, is the definite message of 
adult schools. Above all, we aim at de- 
veloping men and women. We want to 
tell every human soul he is more than a 
machine, an official or ‘‘ hand,’’ a slave 
or partisan ; that he has a vital place in 
the scheme of things, a part to play, a work 
to do, and a destiny to fulfil which is his 
own. This London of ours, and all our great 
centres of industry, to-day have a ten- 
dency to crush the soul cut of man. It is 
our high duty, in place of such apparently 
invincible forces, to assert the rights of the 
individual, the dignity of manhood, the 
spirituality of human nature. We want 
every man to feel his feet as ason of God: in 
this life. We want to put him upon an 
equal footing with his fellow. We want to 
make him enthusiastic for development in 
every part of his nature. Without this 
desire for self-development and self-ex- 
pression there can be no truly effective 
social reform. We need to emphasise that 
humanity can only develop through men, 
and that men cannot truly develop at the 
expense of each other. True education 
1s the development of the whole man in 
order that he may contribute his best to 
the common stock. 

Education with such an object is being 
carried on in adult schools, and one won- 
ders, in view of this fact, that the question 


is put to us, What is the definite work and ~ 


message of this movement ? Our definite 
work is to develop men and women. Our 
definite message is our belief in the worth 
of human personalitics. 

Now, what is actually being done to 
justify our claim as a discoverer of men, 
a bringer together into close relationship 
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of those who would otherwise never know 
each other’s views and opinions, difficulties 
and enthusiasms ? In answer, we claim 
that there is no other organisation either 
in religious, political or educational circles 
that possesses’ such a broad platform. In 


_ our schools up and down the country are 


to be found representatives of every class 
in society and every type of thought. 
People of advanced and original thought 
are welcome, not merely tolerated, and the 
same may be said with equal truth of the 
most conservative. They forget artificial 
barriers and meet simply as men. Such 
familiar contact means education. It 
makes for friendship and larger life. 

Again, our aim is to investigate all ques- 
tions upon their own merits. Through a 
strong determination to ally itself with no 
particular party, the Adult School Move- 
ment has done a great service to public life. 
The great pity is that those to whom 
such opportunity would be an inestimable 
boon do not avail themselves of it. Our 
civic life would be ennobled and purified 
if public representatives were to meet 
around a common table as friends and not 
opponents, and deal with difficulties as 
men and women, and not as wire-pullers 
or party puppets. Something approach- 
ing the reunion of Christendom would fol- 
Jow such a systematic neighbourly con- 
ference in which representatives of all the 
churches took part, forgetting their labels 
and differences, and seeking unity without 
uniformity. For obvious reasons, such a 
broad and human platform does not 
attract many such; but in spite of this, 
the movement is a strong factor in humanis- 
ing both political and religious life. Men 
are not taught to read, and write, and 
speak, in the elementary sense, but they 
are encouraged to read the best thoughts 
of the best writers, to think for themselves, 
and to express their thoughts in writing 
and in speech. Able to do this, armed 
with the human experience facts of the 
problems before them, numbers of our 
members have made their way into public 
life, and through the instrumentality of one 
or another of the great social and political 
movements, have expressed what they have 
felt to be true on such matters. 

The grouping of the schools into local 
federations and county unions has been 


- followed by the launching of educational 


schemes of a thorough-going type. A visit 
to Scalby, Uficulme, Woodbrooke, Fircroft, 
or any other of the centres where holiday 
is combined with study, is an illuminating 
explanation of the motto cherished by so 
many of our folk, ‘‘ Education through 
Fellowship.’” 

In testing all things by human experience 
we find ourselves in line with modern 
tendencies in all the Churches. Men are 
testing what they hear on Sundays by 
what they see during the week. Teaching 
which does not conform with the facts of 
life is questioned. What we are concerned 
about are the realities of human experience, 
the joys and travails of the human soul. 
We believe in God working through men, 
and echo the words of Walt Whitman : 

‘* Ag I stand aloof and look, there is 
to me something profoundly affecting in 
large masses of men following the lead 
of those who do not believe in men.”’ 


“f C. E. H. Carrineron. 


BYWAYS. 


*‘ THROUGH seyere personal examina- 
tion of my own ways and the ways of 
strangers, in life and art, I often found 
that that which one rightly calls a false 
ideal, was for the particular individual an 
absolutely necessary if indirect way of 
reaching his goal. Every return from 
error is a mighty means of educating man- 
kind as a whole and as an unit, so that one 
can understand why, to the Searcher of 
all hearts, a repentant sinner is dearer 
than the ninety and nine righteous ones. 
Yes, men often strive for a seemingly false 
end just as the ferryman works against 
the stream because it is his desire to 
reach the opposite shore.’’? Thus wrote 
Goethe in one of his letters to a friend, 
and perhaps here lies the explanation of the 
actions of others which we are so apt to 
condemn when the motive which prompted 
the action is misunderstood or hidden from 
us. We look at the crookedness of the 
path and forget it may eventually lead up 
and on to the mountain top. 

The uneventful high road is what all can 
understand ; it is so plain, so self-evident, 
that we marvel or are distressed according 
to our several natures when we observe 
those who, impelled by some inward drang, 
strive to reach their end by devious ways. 
We cry, ‘‘It is wrong,’’ in stentorian tones. 
We admit of no excuses. We shout our- 
selves hoarse: ‘‘ This and this only is the 
way ; walk ye in it.’? Or we shrug our 
shoulders in indifference with a self- 
superior smile of commiseration. We 
declare the goat-track on the mountain of 
Life leads to ultimate destruction, if, in- 
deed, it leads anywhere. Why court the 
dangers of the roaring torrent and the deep 
abyss when one can follow the old road 
with its many sign-posts?. Why seek 
possible destruction by wilfully leaving the 
beaten track when the old way is so safe ? 
Surely it is a very madness of wilfulness 
and irresponsibility to clamber over rocks 
and stones for the sake of receiving many 
a cut and bruise by stumbling along in the 
dark. What sensible person cares that 
there are strange sweet flowers to be 
gathered in these dark places; that the 
bleached bones of those who have passed 
the same hazardous way beckon those 
others on? Let such scorners of the high- 
ways be taboo—they have stepped aside. 
Contumely be their portion in this hfe. 
They are pariahs, outcasts; leave them 
to the fate they have chosen for them- 
selves. We cavil at their ways, their 
speech, in short at everything in which 
they differ from our, too often, smug 
selves. We do not understand that thus, 
and in no other way, can they give adequate 
expression to that faith which impels 
them to embark on their perilous journey. 
Many, indeed, fall into the blackness of 
the pit, there to lie long years in lonely 
agony until strength to climb painfully 
and slowly upwards is given them. Yet 
those years have not been wasted ; they 
have gathered the sweet flower of Compas- 
sion in their fall, and sad, indeed, must 
be their plight if they ever condemn those 
who slip where they themselves have 
fallen. They know too well how smooth 
was the descent, how treacherous the path, 
and are more like to give a friendly warn- 


ing than shrug the shoulders in self- 
righteous scorn. 

Those goat-tracks have, perchance, 
afforded vast sight of widespread country, 
and other paths than theirs, which 
yet lead to the same great goal. They 
perceive they are not the only ones 
to climb and stumble and fall in their 
effort to reach upwards. They learn that 
amid the many who fall the desire of all, 
however ill-expressed, is upwards. The 
action is often halting and wayward, 
resulting in many a stumble, but the divine 
trend behind all the seeming futility is the 
trend upwards and onwards. As rivers 
rising from different sources run crooked 
or straight to the ocean, so all efforts, all 
true beliefs run crooked or straight to the 
Kternal Ocean of existence, knowledge, 
bliss and love. 

Not in vain have the byways of life been 
trodden, not in vain have the depths 
been plumbed; and is it not written of 
the great Elder Brother that he, too, 
‘* descended into hell; and the third day 
he rose again and ascended into heaven ; 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father’? Who will dare say he would 
condemn those who have fallen in the 
darkness, since he himself deemed it neces- 
sary to descend into hell ere he rose to 
become one with the Eternal Mind in the 
clear light of heaven ? 

M. Ranps. 


WINTER JASMINE. 


Ir formed an arch over the low doorway 
into the neat, whitewashed cottage, with 
its thatch of brown straw which the tits 
and sparrows rifle in perfect security and 
freedom from fear. Everything about the 
cottage betokened cleanliness, neatness, 
simplicity, homeliness, peace. If one had 
walked, as the writer had done’ that day, 
over the hill from whose summit, immersed 
in a stratum of crystal air, could be seen 
the valleys in blue mist below, and then 
had traversed the moor, one would have 
felt that this cottage offered fit symbol for 
the goal of life’s journey ; so unpretentious, 
so suggestive of an old order gone by, yet 
so animate with living influences, so 
chastely conspicuous in the light of the 
setting sun. One may sit within the 
chimney ingle and look up at night to the 
stars through the charred tube that touches 
the sky, and hear the cricket sing, and the 
old grandfather’s clock beat out in measured 
ticks the slow passing of the moments as 
they flit by; one may sit in company 
and be silent all, sharing something deeper 
than thought, even the brooding melan- 
choly of the sacred night, or the long- 
reaching rapturous quiet of the evening 
that has alighted with heavy wings upon 
the moorland and the curtained hills. 

But we did not enter to-day, for the sun 
had not set, and the weather was extra- 
ordinarily mild. Though it was the winter 
solstice, the beams of the sun had been 
brilliant for the season, and it was good to 
be awake and abroad in God’s green world. 
Many an unexpected blossom had been dis- 
covered in field and hedgerow—buttercup, 
dandelion and daisy; cat’s eye and red 
dead nettle; potentilla and hawkweed ; 
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yarrow and red campion; and inthe 
village gardens one had. had a sniff of 
wallflowers and winter-violets, and seen 
clean clusters of the scentless Christmas 
roses (Japanese Anemone) witha few belated 
rosebuds, honesty, and pinks. But they 
had not prepared the eyes for the vision 
of the bower of yellow jessamine over 
Dame Mallen’s cot. The plant’s first 
parent, brought many years ago to this 
country from the land of the Rising Sun, 
has been the means of sending shafts of 
washed gold through the grey of many a 
dull English winter since. And, though it 
has the reputation of growing rapidly and 
of thriving in almost any situation, it 
answers quickly to its surrounding human 
influences, and, as the Sinhalese says of 
his cocoanut palm, ‘‘ grows best within the 
sound of human feet.’’ Its presence over 
the cottage on the moor bears special 
significance to the story of the inmate. 
She is 103 years old. Until quite recently 
she has done everything for herself. Her 
hearing is intact, her hands are still busy 
with the knitting-pins, but sight, if some- 
‘what dim of late, has opened in other 
directions than .the spectrum. As she 
looks out from her door upon the wide 
landscape, a smile follows the eyes as they 
open in a great wonder like a child’s in 
whom reverence 
intuition blend in subtle harmony. 

As she stands there at the door, present- 
ing such a picture of hale and happy old 
age, one sees the lithe stems of the jasmine, 
leafless, gold-laden, bend as if to do her: 
honour, to crown her. And one realises 
the sanctity of the fruition of a clear, 
simple, God-gladdened life. .How Shake- 
speare, who missed this glory, must have 
loved to mouth these lines (when he played, 
if tradition lie not, the part of Adam) :— 


“Though I look old, yet I am strong 
and lusty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo. 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.’’ 


There is no merit in longevity as such, 
otherwise the tortoise had the greater 
grace. But longevity with the senses 
sound, and the mind clear, a nest of 
pleasant memories, and the heart green, 
and the soul all starred with the blooms of 
faith and hope and courage, without 
depreciation ‘of the present and without 
loss of faith in the future—this is a lusty 
winter, frosty but kindly, Old Dame 
Mallen’s childhood and youth were spent 
in hardihood. She has always worked. 
She remembers harsh times. Neither in 
the social life of the common people, nor 
in the legislature has there been such a 
spirit of kindliness as at present. She 
remembers times when life was harder, 
when the common necessities of living 
were three, six, and nine times more costly 
than now ; when the poor dare not show 
any independence of thought or action ; 
when they were feudal vassals of their 
lords, almost chattels, attached to the 
soil. No good old times for her. With 
the King’s message on the wall, with the 
Stream of visitors coming to pay homage 
to the oldest inhabitant, with her own 
interest and activity, one can well under- 
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stand her belief in the present. Happily 


she does not read the papers, and knows 
nothing ofthe conditions of the toilers in 
the large industrial centres. She does not 
want to prolong her life, nor is she in haste 
to depart. As God wills. Here or else- 
where, in His hands, she fears nothing. 
While she can look over the hills, and hear 
the curlew’s cry, and be awakened by the 
song of the larks, and watch the dawn 
break over an earth that has yearned for 
its radiance, and see that other gleam that 
plays within the light seen of the eyes, 
she is content. For her the veil is very 
thin, but she smiles only in answer to my 
questions ; and as I cast my last look back 
in coming away, the same inscrutable 
smile lights up the pale face illumined by 
the fading rays of the westering sun, 
beneath the doorway wreathed in the 
bower of the winter jasmine. 
5 Wace Be 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor 18 not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE AND ITS 
NEED OF STUDENTS. 


Sm,—Dr. Beckh and Mr. Holden have 
let me down. Ata full House meeting last 
year (I do not remember whether Mr. 
Holden was present) it was unanimously 
agreed that the curriculum ought to be 
reformed, and that, without addition to 
the staff, reform could be immediate, in- 
asmuch as a student should be allowed to 
choose, say, two of the subjects on the 
prospectus to work, and could attend 
lectures on the others by advice. Dr. 
Beckh has read my letter m ‘‘some 
haste.’? He has omitted to notice my 
first suggestion, which was that the 
prospectus should be altered, and this 
jeads him into a mistake later on. In the 
prospectus there is nothing to indicate to 
a student that ‘‘ Comparative Religion,’’ 
social philosophy, and the practical work 
of the ministry are on a different footing 
from the other subjects—that a student 
could choose to work these subjects, be 
examined on them, and have this work 
counted to his academic credit, instead of 
others. I did not know that, as Dr. 
Beckh states,* in a student’s second and 
third years the contrary is the case. Would 
I had known! And if there is work on 
the Dunkin foundation, say, apart from 
lectures (and in the odd case of Mr. Graham 
Wallas, seminars), it has been introduced 
this session. 

The suggestion that art cannot be taught 
or that religion cannot be taught (which is 
much the same thing as Goethe, Carlyle, 
&e., haye known) seems to me either 
cynicism or blindness. Are architecture, 
painting, and music not taught in Ger- 


* The “Regulations affecting Candidates for 
Honours’’ obyiously do not meet the case. 
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many? If not, what are Dr. Beckh’s pe 
‘boasts of Miinchen worth, and to what end 


are our churches and we ? The suggestion 
that the students should study art in the 


vacations (Dr. Carpenter’s argument at 


the - Discussion Society, by the way) is” 
to me to say that teachers of religion 


should study religion in their holidays, and 


devote themselves to matters of subsidiary 

and arbitrary importance in their studies. 
Dr. Beckh learnt the meaning of the 

word ‘‘ student ’’ at German universities, 


and that is the trouble. Unfortunately, — 
England has been learning too much of this — 
in the same school. But the meaning — 


which Dr. Beckh gives in his letter is an 
idealised misrepresentation of what that 
conception really works out at in practice. 
Constructed teaching simply means that 
the teacher should give his own conclusions. 


1 must regret that Dr. Beckh put in— 


inverted commas ‘‘horrid Bible,’’ a 
phrase which, of course, I have never used. 
But the talk that the Bible has made the 
culture of Germany and England, including 
Goethe and Shakespeare (but why repeat in 
such details ?) shows how much Dr. Beckh’s 
scholarship is worth. And please note, Dr. 
Beckh, that the Bible can be studied for its 
intrinsic literary worth. : 

Mr. Lloyd Thomas found that the stu- 


dents of Manchester College had evidently — 


not found enough time for devotional 


reading. And ‘‘a little bit more adver- 
‘tisement ’’ rather gives Dr. Beckh away. 


In reply to Mr. Holden, I used the word 
‘free?’ in both senses he mentions. He. 
has omitted to notice my citation of the 


Scotch theological colleges which have a 


course in natural science. I would have 
the compulsory amount of Biblical study 
reduced and the compulsory course made 


more -‘‘ popular ’’—which does not mean _ 


less scholarly. In speaking of textual 
criticism, Mr. Holden was the victim of a 
label. What he meant was history of the 
texts, for, of course, all the work on 
Old Testament and New Testament is 
based on textual criticism. Mr. Holden is 


mistaken if he thinks I have any quarrel © 


with the course at Manchester College as it 


affects him. His theological position ren-— 


ders it palatable to him, and I welcome 
such at Manchester College. My plea is 
that a course which suits his theological 
position ought not to be made compulsory 
for other theological positions. What do 
they know of Christianity who only 
Christianity know ? - 
Yours, &c., 

Ropert F. RaTrRay. 
Kiel, Germany, January 1, 1912. 


Srr,—As third and second year members 
of this College have written to you on this 


matter, it is not, perhaps, too presumptuous — 


for a mere first year man (who has also been 
an ‘“‘ external exhibitioner’’ of the same 
College for the previous four years) to 
express his views. _ 

Mr. Rattray voices the feelings of those 
in ‘‘ revolt from orthodoxy, ¢.g., from the 
Bible being the sole repository of religion.”’ 
Dr. Beckh voices the diametrically op- 
posite view. If Dr. Beckh’s treatment is 
followed, it alienates students ‘‘ in revolt — 


from orthodoxy,’’ whereas Mr, Rattray’s 
treatment leaves room for those in revolt re tS 
and those in sympathy with orthodoxy. — 

: ison 


Mr. Rattray’s suggested treatment is most 
in keeping with the traditions of Man- 
chester College, and therefore I welcomed 


-his letter, though perceiving it was 
““ written in haste.’ For the first time 
-in my five years’ knowledge of Manchester 
College I learned from Mr. Rattray’s letter 
that Hebrew was nota compulsory subject, 
____ even for first year men. If for that alone 
5a the letter has fulfilled one of its purposes, 
a for there must be many others in my 
position of ignorance upon this matter. 
g¥Dr. Beckh’s remark that we have ‘‘ six 
months’ vacation’’ is extremely misleading 
-to any outsider. Lectures, essays, ex- 
aminations, societies, sermons, readings 
_(to mention only some of the various work 
done) make term far too full and busy a 
period to do any real justice to the required 
reading work, save in vacations. Anyone 
who denies this statement must either 
possess marvellous physical powers of 
‘sitting-up into the small hours of the morn- 
ing to do this reading, or he must use up 
those two precious hours of recreation or 
sport in each afternoon, without which no 
-man can keep himself really ‘‘ fit’ in 
Oxford. 

If he does neither of these two things, 
and yet at the same time stz/ imagines he 
can keep his ‘‘ six months’ vacation ”’ 
for his own uses, he is not, in my opinion, 

ee doing his honourable best as a ‘‘ student ’’ 
- of this College. That he should use the 
hours of recreation is, in the opinion of 
most Oxford men, bad policy from reasons 
alike of health and of sociability. IfI am 
not greatly mistaken, the power (after 
one’s first year) to choose one’s own course 
and to specialise upon it has only come into 
full operation since Mr. Rattray left the 

College. Now, supposing it is really 
_ necessary to judge “‘ studentship.’”’ by the 

number of lectures attended, would it not 
be possible to fix a compulsory minimum 
~ of lectures to be attended per week by 
each student, while at the same time allow- 
ing each man at the beginning of term free 
choice of the courses of lectures he will agree 
to attend ? 
I think Dr. Beckh over-emphasises the 
word ‘‘ student.’’ Surely religion and the 
churches to-day seek for and need, not 
merely “* students,’? but men in every 
sense of the word.—Yours, &c., 


W. Harris Crook. 
_ Oxford, January 1, 1912. 


Sir,—As one of those persons “‘ actually 
repelled from Manchester College ’’ by the 
things Mr. Rattray hinted at in his letter 
of December 20, I feel constrained to thank 
my old senior for his frank and sympa- 

_ thetic criticism of the college. I know his 
attitude well; he would agree with me 
that Manchester College is so good that it 
is a pity it is not better. Your two cor- 
respondents this week do not, I think, 
appreciate the spirit of Mr. Rattray’s 
letter; if they did they would not be able 
to foal the need to ‘‘ reply ’’ to it. 

I hesitate to say much, because my 
experience at Manchester College was 
peculiar, and, throughout my brief and 

__ stormy course there, I was treated with the 
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greatest personal kindness and considera- 
tion. But the facts are these. I went up 
to Manchester College from a Congrega- 
tional College in search of an atmosphere 
in which free development might be pos- 
sible. The effect of twoterms’ work there 
was materially to hasten, if not even more 
largely to bring about, an attitude of 
scepticism which, I felt, would only be 
confirmed by remaining in such an at- 
mosphere. I therefore felt compelled to 
leave at the end of one year. 

I should plead for a more consistent 


.carrying out of the principles of liberty for 


which the College stands. At present 
Manchester College—admittedly the most 
liberal and advanced of theological col- 
leges—is still under bondage, in practice if 
not in theory, to the supposition that all 
students are pretty much the same, and 
can be stuffed with similar intellectual 
food, and then turned out as useful 
ministers. This appears to me to be a 
violation of personal values, and a failure 
to adapt itself to modern needs which is 
not made less but more deplorable on the 
part of Manchester College by reason of its 
conspicuous liberalism and efficiency in 
other respects.—Yours, &c., 


J. CYRIL FLOWER. 
Frizinghall, Bradford, Dec. 30, 1911. 


THE REAL SOURCE OF POWER IN 
PREACHING. 


Sir,—I sometimes wonder if contro- 
versies ever open up the point of view 
the opener intends to raise. Words, even 
when carefully chosen, suggest such 
different interpretations to different in- 
dividuals. If only critics would not as- 
sume that somebody who presents a 
point of view is suggesting something 
that is trivial, a real gain in our attitude 
towards each other would be made. Mr. 
Allen is surprised at my perplexity in 
not finding “‘in books about preaching 
the secret of the great preacher’s power.’’ 
I do not know why he should be. He 
asserts that ‘*‘ One would hardly expect 
to find the poet’s secret revealed in a 
rhyming dictionary or the artist’s in a 
manual of painting.’’ No, I do not think 
anybody would. But if I opened a book 
on poetry and poets I should expect to 
find something about the natural gifts of 
a poet, and I ought to expect to find 
some treatment of this subject. There 
are certain things which are common to 
all poets, to a Milton, a Shelley, a Brown- 
ing, or a Wordsworth; there are differ- 
ences, too, but there are common things 
which unite them in one group, the 
group of poets, otherwise we should not 
know that they were poets. I simply 
suggest that our books on preaching 
leave out an essential fact in this analysis, 
an obvious, a fundamental, an inborn 
difference between the minister and the 
preacher. It is no answer to me to tell 
me, what of course I know, that a preacher 
is born, not made. The question I am 
asking is deeper, namely, what are these 
inborn qualities ; what does the preacher, 
by nature and culture, love as compared 
with the minister? They are quite 
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obviously not the same things. The 
minister is haunted by certain desires 
connected with the meaning of human 
and even animal existence, with the 
thought and feeling about God and the 
universe. The preacher, as his sermons 
and writings prove, has a different out- 
look. Many great preachers have had 
thoughts that are, from a religious, a 
literary, or a scientific view point, scarcely 
worth considering; other people utter- 
ing these thoughts would have exercised 
no influence at all. What is it that moves 
men and women to listen to the great 
preacher, while the great minister is, at 
any rate in his lifetime, except for a 
chosen few, all but disregarded ? This is 
not an idle question, and I am not asking 
it in an idle way. If we recognise, and I 
cannot see how anyone in the very least 
acquainted with religious thought can 
deny, this difference between the born 
minister and the born preacher, it neces- 
sarily follows that the training for the 
minister and the preacher should not be 
of the same nature. It necessarily 
follows, too, that there ought to be 
some proportion between the number of 
ministers and preachers in different 
religious bodies. Where propagandism is 
the main need preachers should pre- 
dominate ; the Pauls, the Mohammeds, 
the Wickliffes of history are needed for 
the spirit of our day: where the glow 
of developing religious feeling is needed, 
the religious voice of a new church, even 
if it has to cry in the wilderness and only 
to be faintly heard, is as necessary. 

Atmosphere counts for a great deal. 
The atmosphere that will develop the 
minister’s ideal can never be the same as 
that which encourages the preacher’s 
aims. The majority of all churches and 
chapels are badly attended by men, and 
although the breach between knowledge 
and religion shows signs of lessening, yet 
there is no secure bridge that has yet 
been built, at any rate in the popular 
mind, across the gap. 

Is it an extreme statement to assert 
that religion is not the living, vital force 
it was a century ago ; and if this be true, 
is it not also true that some error has 
caused our religious appeal to be less 
effective ? May the cause be due to this, 
that greater knowledge and greater faith 
are both needed to-day, and that the 
special needs of a minister’s feelings 
and of a preacher’s have been imperfectly 
realised ? What is the place of the 
minister in religious life, and what the 
place of the preacher? I still assert my 
three main positions :— 


(1) That while the minister’s mind is 
explainable, the preacher’s is so far 
unexplained. 

(2) That it is desirable to know what 
is the real source of power in preaching, 
the one motive which creates a real 
desire to preach. 

(3) That if we knew this motive of the 
preacher’s life we must come to realise 


that the training of the minister and the 


preacher should be different. 

A change in our outlook on this sub- 
ject might mean much greater influence 
in social life.—Yours, &c., 


J. LioneL TAYLER. 
146, Highbury New Park, N. 
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A HUMANITARIAN APPEAL. 


Sir,—May I appeal through your 
valuable paper to your readers to deal, 
when possible, with those butchers who 
use the R.S.P.C.A.’s painless cattle 
killer, which saves very great suffering. 
I think this is a matter about which no 
meat eaters can avoid a certain respon- 
sibility, and if no preference is given 
to those butchers who buy this humane 
killer and have their men taught to use 
it, they have no encouragement to do so. 
—Yours, &c¢., May LiIsTER. 

Crowborough, Sussex. 
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THE FRIENDS OF WILLIAM 
ALLINGHAM. 

Letters to William Allingham. Edited by H. 
Allingham, and H, Banner Williams. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wrti1aM ALLINGHAM was a man of many 
friends. This book shows that he was 
known, admired, and loved by a large 
number of the leading men of his genera- 
tion. It is a question whether a man’s 
worth may not be more truly judged 
by the kind of people who like him 
than by the work he does. After all, 
to be loved by your friends, if they are 
noble friends, is in itself a sort of work, 
and has an effect upon the life of the time. 
It means that a man is simple and sincere, 
and sympathetic and inspiring. William 
Allingham’s poetry is not widely read. 
It probably deserves to be more popular 
than it is, and it may yet come to its own. 
The book before us makes it evident that 
his poetry was much admired by many of 
the best judges of his time, and it makes 
still more evident the fact that he was 
honoured and beloved by them. He must 
have had a personality which was full of 
charm and attractiveness. He did not 
live in any little mutual admiration 
coterie. He had amongst his most in- 
timate and best friends such different types 
of men as Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Browning, 
Tennyson, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Landor, 
Morris, Millais, Thackeray, and Ruskin. 
The acquaintance began usually through 
his poems and then deepened into friend- 
ship through contact with himself. He 
was without the hall-mark of university 
training ; he was an obscure excise officer, 
first at Ballyshannon, in the west of Ire- 
land, and then at Lymington, in Dorset. 
He did not owe anything to family influence 
or wealth. He did not force himself on 
public notice through any brilliant work. 
Gradually, almost imperceptibly, he won 
his way into the hearts of the leading men 
and women of his generation. The news- 
papers did not say much about him. His 
was essentially a ‘‘ succés d’estime,’’ the 
esteem of the best whose esteem was 
most worth having. Here is an extract 
from a letter of Mrs. Carlyle :— 

““Dear Mr. Allingham,—You are not 
taking it ill of me that I did not thank you 
for your poems beforereading them? I 
have now read every line of those poems—a 
great praise in itself, considering the anti- 
poetic atmosphere I live in, and how im- 
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patient I am become, at second-hand, 
of the general run of poems : and, to speak 
quite sincerely, I find all of them good read- 
ing, and some of them really beautiful 
and worth getting by heart. The 
‘Dream’ in particular pleases me, and 
one verse of it brought a gush of tears from 
my eyes ; and if you knew what remarkably 
dry eyes I read with generally—nay, live 
with generally—you would attach some 
importance to this manifestation of feel- 
ing.”’ 

Burne-Jones writes: ‘‘ Dear Old Pote— 
Can’t move at present. Come and see me, 
Come for a week at once ; come on Satur- 
day and be made much of. Send a line 
and say so. You shall be petted ever so. 
Your yearning friend, Ned.’’ 

Mrs. Browning writes from Florence, 
shortly before her death: ‘‘ Write to us, 
dear Mr. Allingham, my husband says, 
sending you his love. Don’t fancy I look 
quite as black asin my portrait ; in spite 
of the knocks I have had from English 
critics.’’ 

Madame Bodichon writes: ‘‘ I heard 
to-day such bad news : you heard me speak 
of Lauret, the painter? Heisdead: Iam 
so grieved. His dear little wife writes to 
say all his aspirations, all his love of nature, 
his toil, his watchings, have brought him 
nothing but. quatre planches de sapin (four 
fir-boards). After all, he was much happier 
than so many who are called forturate— 
only, only, I am so sorry he is dead! 
I do not luke death, I tell you. Nothing can 
make me like it.’’ 

This is one of the letters which makes us 
wish we had Allingham’s reply. He evi- 
dently did not share the deep dislike of 
death expressed by Madame Bodichon. 
In her next letter she writes: ‘‘ Thanks 
for your sermon, but I am not much con- 
soled by it. Death is terrible to me.”’ 

Wm. Allingham’s was essentially a cheer- 
ful, courageous, happy temperament. His 
poetry is full of a delicate love for nature, 
based on the feeling that there is more 
in nature than wesee, Life and death were 
full of mystery and symbolism for him. 
Some mystics are lonely and apart, but 
Allingham combined with his mysticism a 
deep delight in the present world, and a 
great capacity for friendship. He had a 
large power of admiration, and was free 
from the envy and jealousy and self-seek- 
ing which are so sadly common even 
among poets and artists. Aswe think of 
him we are reminded of the words, ‘‘Blessed 
are the meek (or the gentle), for they shall 
inherit the earth.’’ 

H.G. 


—_— oS 


THE PREVENTION OF 
DESTITUTION. 

The Prevention of Destitution. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. Pp. 348. London: Long- 
mans & Oo. 6s, net. 

‘* Wx have sought to leave behind us all 
controversy with regard to the Poor Law 
and its administration, in order to set 
forth, as an independent and substantive 
proposal, a constructive policy, by the 
adoption of which, as we believe, the 
nation could, within a very few years, get 
rid of the great bulk of involuntary desti- 
tution.’’? With these words Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb.set before the reader their 


purpose in their most recent volume. In 
the pages which follow the introduction are 
set out clearly the various causes of desti- 
tution, sickness, child neglect, mental des 
ficiency, invalidity, old age, and unemploy- 
ment ; and in each case the authors sug- 
gest lines of development which, if adopted, 
would prevent those who suffer from these 
ills from falling into a state of destitution. 

A very brief period has passed since 
these proposals were first laid before the 
public—in the Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission—and it is a remark- 
able tribute to the care with which they 
have been thought out, and their essen- 
tial reasonableness, that so much of the 
substance of them has passed into general 
acceptance. At first regarded as Utopian, 
when not condemned as revolutionary, the 
influence of these suggestions may now be 
traced in almost any newspaper, and a very 
large body of public opinion is now behind 
them. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 
restate here in detail how Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb propose that the area of work of 
certain departments of town and county 
councils should be extended so as to enable 
them to deal effectively, at an earlier stage, 
with those who, under present arrange- 
ments, almost inevitably come under the 
care of the Poor Law. Nor need one 
describe their proposals for dealing with - 
that dread problem of unemployment by 
means of a national organisation, of which 
the nucleus is to be found in the Labour 
Exchanges now organised by the Board of 
Trade. Suffice it to say that this new pre- 
sentation of the case is done with all the 
skill we expect to find in the work of these 
writers, and that those who have hitherto 
found it too heavy a task to master the 
proposals will find here an easy way out 
of their difficulties. 

Of course objections, more serious than 
mere debating points, have been put for- 
ward to this scheme for the prevention of 
destitution, and advantage has been taken 
of this opportunity to meet these points. 
The book-is, therefore, a valuable aid to 
those who have accepted the main prin- 
ciples, but who have had difficulty in 
answering objections raised by others. 

The chapter which deals with Insurance 
as a method of preventing destitution will 
naturally attract attention at this moment. 
Although the writers advocate the adop- . 
tion of insurance, they find much to criti- 
cise in the measure which has just 
received the attention of Parliament. To 
some minds it may seem paradoxical that 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb regret the compulsory 
nature of the insurance proposed. This 
they do on the ground that compulsory 
insurance, in spite of its association, as in 
the Bill, with the friendly societies and 
trade unions, loses the great virtue of these 
organisations, viz., the prudent foresight 
and thriftiness of the individual which leads 
him to make provision for times of sickness 
or of unemployment. Under the Bill, they 
contend, it will become a routine part of 
daily existence, like paying taxes, which 
few will say develops any marked moral 
fervour in the taxpayer. They further 
suggest that, by including workmen in 
receipt of low wages in a compulsory 
scheme, Mr. Lloyd George, instead of pre- 
venting sickness, may be adding to its 
volume. Malnutrition, they say, is a 
potent cause of sickness ; insufficiency of 
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food exists already where wages are low 
and consequently any deduction from 
wages already insufficient, no matter for 
how good a purpose, will still further 
diminish the food of the family, and so 
make them more liable to sickness. 

A very useful section of this book deals 
with the place of voluntary agencies in 
preventing destitution. Many readers will 
know that it was urged against the Minority 
Report proposals that if they were adopted 
there would be no room for those associa- 
tions which happily are so numerous 
amongst us, of voluntary social workers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb claim, we think with 
just cause, that their proposals really give 
voluntary agencies, for the first time, the 
chance of doing really satisfactory work. 
They examine very carefully the respective 
functions of official and voluntary assist- 
ance, and, to our mind, show satisfactorily 
how co-operation between the two can, 
and ought, to be organised. 

We have chosen only a few random 
points for notice, but every page is full of 
interest and worthy of careful attention. 
Whether or not one agrees with all the 
conclusions of the writers, everyone will 
admire their masterly handling of facts, 
and the patient research which has given 
them such mastery. We could wish that 
the appeal which is made in the closing 
pages for the endowment of social research 
may not fall on deaf ears, and that other 
students may be enabled to follow in the 
train of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, may put 


before us, in turn, the results of their in- 
vestigations, and ultimately enable us to 
secure health and happiness for the great 


mass of our fellow citizens. 
T. R. Marr. 


THE MYSTICISM OF ECONOMICS. 


The Blood of the Poor. By Godfrey Blount. 
London: A.-G. Fifield. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* THE Bioop or THE Poor,’’ by Mr. 
Godfrey Blount, will find a sympathetic 
comprehension in those minds—and they 
are many—where is taking place the new 
birth of mysticism. Probably ‘‘ practical 
persons ”’ will smile at it, or more probably 
ignore it. It is a re-assertion of the great 
prophetic contentions of Carlyle and Rus- 
kin, and with a renewal of their ‘‘ instinct 
of reaction’’ pleads once ‘more for the 
recognition of spirituality in material 
things. The writer, whois not bound down 
by traditional dogmatisms though he sees 

_in Christ the realisation of the spiritual 
ideal, declares that individual ‘‘ conver- 
sion ’’ is the only real corrective of the 
evils of our mechanical civilisation. His 
ostensible object is to establish Bread as the 
economic ‘‘ Standard of Value,’ and the 
peasant-farmer as the pedestal on which a 
healthy society is built ; the general gospel 
of the book is the introduction of mys- 
ticism into economics. Agriculture, the 
sacramental significance of which he em- 
phasises, should be the first care and in- 
dustry of the nation, and Handicraft sub- 
stituted for mechanical and co-operative 
industry ;. while the avoidance of an ex- 
cessive personal expenditure should main- 
tain a wholesome balance between Agricul- 
ture and Handicraft. In the spirit of 


Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, the writer 
turns from the ugliness, the specialised 
intelligence, 
slavery, the brutal demands of electrified’ 
machinery narrowing men down to the 
unceasing exercise of a single, and that 
often quite an elementary, faculty ; to the 
idealism, the sincerity, and the beautiful 
symbolism which seem summed up in the 
word medievalism, and do undoubtedly 
glow softly in the work of such men as Fra 
Angelico and Botticelli. 
however, Mr. Blount has no hope in any 
central 
government and State Socialism, or demo- 
cratic social efforts at Social Reform, are 


conversion (which he does not confine to 
any exclusive form of religious propa- 


showing us the sacred necessity of the 
‘return to the land, not only as an economic 
‘necessity, but as a religious one, can set us 
‘free from the tyranny of our environment 
in this mechanical age. 


‘sees one aspect in strong relief : that sweet 
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the automatic industrial 


Unlike Ruskin, 


power representing collective 


worse than useless in hiseyes. Individual 


ganda) is the only hope; and this is not 
primarily a ‘‘moral’’ change, but a 
change of the very nature. This alone, 


It is pertinent to 
ask if all social efforts towards the removal 
of socially removable evils are to wait 
indefinitely for the admittedly slow, doubt- 
ful, and partial progress of individual 
conversion. 

The author’s estimate of medievalism is 
not convincing to the historic sense. He 


and beautiful aspect where we do indeed 
rejoice in Francis as shown us by legend, 
and Giotto, in the stainless life of the 
visionary Donatello, in that curious ap- 
parent rectitude of the Renaissance artists 
in the midst of a perverse world. All 
these, and many more, ‘‘ dreamed a dream 
of good.’’? Nevertheless, it is a corrective 
of despair of men and human progress to 
glance at other sides of the medieval pic- 
ture: at the cruelty and baseness, the 
pitilessness, the fear and horror, the lust 
and filth, the pestilence and disease, that 
the matter of fact pages of the old chroni- 
cles set forth. If we are to compare 
medieval days with our own, let us not 
only look at the naivete of their religious 
beliefs; let us compare their common- 
places with the commonplaces of to-day. 
Bad as many of them may be, the physical 
ferocities of medizvalism are as extinct as 
Luca Signorelli’s incidents of damnation 
are extinct. We no longer think in terms 
of blood, but in terms of social responsi- 
bility. The divisions of the book seem to 
have been given originally as lectures, and 
there is some overlapping and repetition. 
It remains interesting, suggestive, and 
useful as a reminder and fervent vindica- 
tion of the soul. 


ete 


RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Psychology of the Christian Soul. 
George Steven, M.A. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s. : 


Iy a compact and readable volume the 
Rev. George Steven, M.A.,of St. Bernard’s 
United Free Church, Edinburgh, has pre- 
sented his Cunningham Lectures to the 
larger public. 

The title of the book is The Psychology 
of the Christian Soul. 


It is the outcome of | actual and estimable. 


it 
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THE TRUTH OF RELIGION: 


Dr. RUDOLF EUCKEN, 


Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Jena and recently awarded a 
Nobel Prize. / 


Now first translated into English, 

with a special Preface by the Author, 

by the Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D., 

Jena, for some years a Student under 
Prof. Eucken. 


Large Demy 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Tudor Jones is to be congratulated 
on the manner in which he has acquitted 
himself of the supremely difficult task of 
clothing in an English dress the profound 
thoughts of his teacher Professor Eucken, of 
Jena, on the perennial subject of religion.” — 

The Scotsman. 


“Professor Eucken will find many Chris- 
tian readers to welcome his refreshing 
idealism.” — Glasgow Herald. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta 8t., Covent Garden, London, W.C°* 


much and varied study of the subject ; in 
its style there is but little to betray the 
preacher ; its temper is candid, moderate, 
and serious. To those readers who may be 
unprepared to endorse unreservedly the 
forms of orthodox expression into which 
the author’s thought naturally flows, he 
nevertheless brings a real stimulus of 
suggestion and a copious store of valuable 
illustration. In accord with a powerful 
trend in modern philosophical conceptions, 
Mr. Steven looks upon the ‘‘ soul’’ asa 
dynamical principle, not a static essence. 
Personality, he maintains, is not a gift but 
an achievement. The extent and import- 
ance of the subconscious life is illustrated 
and enforced; while the variety of ex- 
perience and temperament receives its due 
in the recognition that different types and 
degrees of religious development are both 
For example, the 
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process of ‘‘ conversion ’’ is shown to take 
different shapes in different men, and the 
man’s own interpretation of the process 
may easily be inadequate. ‘‘ But,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘ important as the true inter- 
pretation is, it is not of the first import- 
ance. This alone is vital, that there be 
a clear decision to live for God, whatever 
be the final language in which it is ex- 
pressed. Men of historic name, like 
Mazzini, Ruskin, Bismarck, make their 
decision, and thereafter they spend their 
strength not for their own ends of pride, 
ambition, pleasure, but for the peace, 
the freedom, the elevation, and the better- 
ing of mankind. ... The great spiritual 
warfare of the world has been shared by 
those soldiers of humanity. There is a 
sense in which it is true to say that they 
are moved by the Spirit of God; and the 
time when they first felt His call and 
consecrated themselves to the work was 
the time of their conversion.’? This pas- 
sage illustrates the general temper of the 
book; and the reader is therefore not 
surprised to observe that the author 
includes a passage from the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong’s ‘‘ God and the Soul ’’ among 
the testimonies cited as instances of 
‘* the capture of the soul by God.’’ 

On the whole, the book will probably 
prove more serviceable to students of the 
religious life,and especially to preachers,than 
if it had been cast into a more rigorously 
scientific mould; and one is glad to be 
in the company of a writer so earnest and, 
at the same time, so broad-minded. 


Tue Story or IsrarL anp JupaH. By 
the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, M.A. London : 
Blackie & Son. 5s. 


“Tr ought assuredly to be possible so to 
teach the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment to those who have reached the age of 
fifteen or sixteen that, when they enter 
into manhood, they may have nothing to 
unlearn on the ground of either science or 
history.” These wise words of Dr. Driver 
formed the ideal which Mr. Chaytor set 
before himself in writing this book. Diffi- 
culties are, therefore, frankly faced, and 
moral problems discussed in simple and 
lucid language. At length, even by con- 
servative scholars, with whom Mr, Chaytor 
takes his stand, the Bible is interpreted 
like any other book, as Benjamin Jowett 
in vain desired it should be in his day. 
The period covered by this book is that 
from Abraham to Nehemiah. The maps 
and illustrations are numerous and good, 
and marginal references to the Scriptural 
narrative keep the reader in touch with the 
text of the Old Testament. ‘‘ The Story 
of Israel and Judah ’’ should find a place 
on the shelves of our day and Sunday 
schools. 


—_—_———— 


CompLeteE Worxs or KE. Bronri— 
Edited by Clement Shorter. WuTHER- 
Inc Hetents. London: Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s, net. 


** SHE should have been a man: a great 
navigator,’’ said M. Héger of his pupil, 


Emily Bronté. 
and attends to the kitchen,’’ says Char- 
lotte in her diary in 1839. The two 
sides of her character are well illustrated 
by these extracts. She was a woman 
of the loftiest gifts of intellect and imagin- 
ation. Yet she was content cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly to do the daily round 
of work in the quiet parsonage. 

The cult of the Brontés grows apace, 
and admirers of Emily, undoubtedly the 
greatest of the three sisters, will rejoice in 
the publication of the second volume of her 
complete works, containing ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’? The extraordinary power of 
her only prose work has been admitted 
by all competent critics. The grim, grey 
tragedy of it carries us along breathlessly 
as though through a wild and whirling 
storm, broken only by an_ occasional 
gleam of sunshine. But its wealth of 
creative imagination, of pure passion at 
white heat reveals the presence of a 
master mind, one of the elemental spirits 
that are one with air and sea and sky. 
Though the characters and scenes de- 
picted are terrible and revolting to an 
almost intolerable degree, it is refreshing, 
spite of all its sombreness, to turn to a 
book of such strength and power as a 
change from the too frequently shallow 
and artificial novel of to-day. It is, 
perhaps, hard to realise that such charac- 
ters can exist in the actual world of men 
and women. But undoubtedly they do. 
And nothing but a ray of the everlasting 
mercy can quicken the divine spark that 
lies hidden somewhere in the depths even 
of the dark soul of a tyrant like Heath- 
cliff. . Mr. Clement Shorter writes a most 
informing and interesting introduction to 
this volume. 


Tue SmattER CamBrip@e BIBLE FOR 
Scnoots. Judges and Ruth, edited 
by J. Sunderland Black, LL.D., and 
A. W. Sheane, D.D. ; Proverbs, edited 
by Rev. J. R. Coates, B.A. ; Joel and 
Amos, edited by J. C. H. How, M.A. ; 
Kings, edited by T. H. Hennessy, M.A. 
Cambridge University Press. 1s. net 
each. 


Tue latest volumes of this series are on 
the same lines as their predecessors. As 
is the case with English commentaries, 
these dealing with Old Testament litera- 
ture are less traditional in interpretation 
and exegesis than those which explain 
Gospel and Epistle. In the Introductions 
and Notes, some of the most assured results 
of critical investigation are contained. 
Incidentally we may learn how valuable 
these are even to the young mind, and how 
easily and naturally the critical process may 
be set forth. It is not too much to say 
that the careful reading of such books as 
these would bridge the gulf which separates 
the pew from the pulpit, and make less 
mysterious to the average worshipper occa- 
sional allusions by the preacher to the 
commonplaces of Biblical scholarship. 

The teaching of Scripture in schools will 
be made more profitable and interesting 
by the use of the Smaller Cambridge Bible. 
The new edition is handsome in appear- 
ance, and endowed with all the virtues of 
volumes issued by the Cambridge Press. 


‘* Emily does the baking | Byways or GuHosTLanp. 


O’Donnell. Wm. Rider & Son.” 3s. 6d. 
net. 


‘‘T wants to make your flesh creep,”’ 
said the Fat Boy on a certain famous 
occasion ; and the same ambition seems 
to have inspired Mr. O’Donnell to write 
the book which lies before us. Banshees 
and were-wolves, elementals and polter- 
geists, vampires and phantom animals, 
to say nothing of ghosts of a more familiar 
type, press hot-foot through his pages ; 
and anyone who enjoys tales of a blood- 
curdling nature will find here horrors 
enough to please him set forth in terms 
which are often both picturesque and 
forcible. Although the book purports to 
be a veracious account of facts, however, 
its tone is unscientific in the extreme— 
the final court of appeal being apparently 
the author’s individual ‘‘ sensations.”’ 
The psychological theories which underlie 
his interpretation of his experiences are 
certainly fallacious, and the book as a 
whole by its dogmatic assertions will, we 
fear, hinder rather than help the advance 
of truth in a region where her path is 
already strewn thickly enough with stones 
of stumbling. : 


LITERARY NOTES. _ 


Amone the forthcoming volumes in 
Messrs. Dent’s popular ‘‘ Everyman ’”’ 
Library will be included Boehme’s ‘‘ Dis- 
course of Two Souls,’’ Walt Whitman’s 
‘* Leaves of Grass,’’ with an introduction 
by Mr. Horace B. Traubel, ‘‘ The History 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,’’ which will 
form the completion of Froude’s ‘‘ History 
of England,’’ and ‘‘ Arthurian Romance,”’ 
including Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, 
Layamon’s Bruit, and Wace’s Arthurian 
Episodes translated by Mr. Kugene Mason. 
The February batch of volumes will bring 
up the number of books published in this 
most useful series to six hundred. 

Tee Beas, 


Tue Rev. A. H. Crauford, author of 
“* Recollections of James Martineau,’’ 
has written a book entitled ‘‘ The Religion 
and Ethics of Tolstoy,’? which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Unwin. 
It is an attempt to present Tolstoy in the 
double réle of religions teacher and 
philosopher, and the book, which is said 
to give a careful analysis of his religious 
ideas, will be at once a criticism and an 
appreciation. r : 


Messrs. Kraan Pavu will shortly 


publish a new work by the late Mr. Arthur _ 
Lillies, author of ‘‘ India and Primitive 


Christianity,’’ entitled ‘‘ Rama and 
Homer.’’ Mr. ITiillies had been at work 
on this book for a considerable time when 
he died last November. In it he traces 
out the many similarities which exist in 
the Iliad and Odyssey and the Ramayana, 
the Epic of Hindustan. : 
* * * 


THE price of the English Review has been 
reduced to 1s. without the size of the 


magazine being altered, and the January — 
number shows no falling off in the quality 
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-Macfall writes in his characteristic and 
arresting way on ‘‘ The Puritan and the 
Theatre,’? contending that the art of the 
theatre is not to amuse, but to widen our 
view of life, uniting us emotionally with 

our fellows, and enriching the imagination 

ee with ‘‘far more thrilling things than 

: laughter.’ Henry Newbolt has also a 

good deal to say that.is stimulating and 

trenchant in his ‘‘ New Study of English 

Poetry,’’ which is to be continued ; Frederic 

Harrison continues his scholarly talk 
about books, and Walter Sickert con- 

aoe tributes an article on etching under the 

title of ‘‘The Old Ladies of Etching- 

Needle-street.”” 


ie ae 
Tue New Year brings us a batch of 
useful books of reference, including the 
: indispensable ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ ‘“‘ The Who’s 
< Who Year-Book,’’ made up of the tables 
: that originally formed sucha popular feature 
of the first-mentioned volume ; the ‘“‘ Eng- 
lishwoman’s Year-Book,’’ with its numerous 
articles and detailed information on sub- 
jects which all women who take part in 
public or social life are interested in; the 
‘© Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book,’’ and 
Fry’s ‘‘ London Charities.’’ In addition 
to these we have received the handy 
‘* Pocket Book and Diary,’’ the ‘‘ Essex 
~ Hall Year-Book,’’ and the ‘‘ Directory 
of Unitarian Ministers and Congregations ”’ 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 


oe 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


UNITARIAN 
Is. 


Tue British AND FoREIGN 

ASSOCIATION :—Essex Hall Year Book. 
- net. 

~ Mzssrs. T. & T. Crarx :—Tho International 
Critical Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, 
Nehum, Habakkuk, Obadiah and Joel: 
Edited by J. M. P. Smith, Ph.D., W. H. Ward, 
D.D., LL.D., J. A. Bewer, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp. :—The 
Masque of the Elements : Herman Scheffauer. 
3s. 6d. net. Dix Années d’Exil: Mdme. de 
Staél.. ls. net. Les Meilleures- Chansons 
Francaises du XVe au XXe Siécle. Is. net. 
The Way, not the Sect: The late Rev. E. P. 
Barrow. 4s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cornhill Magazine, January, 1912; The 
Hibbert Journal, January, 1912; The Vine- 
yard, January, 1912; The Contemporary 
Review ; The Nineteenth Century and After, 

_ January, 1912. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
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THE NEW PAGE. 


Ir you were asked some of the reasons 
why you would not like to be poor, I 
wonder what they would be? I fancy 
that one of the first you would mention is 
that if you were poor you would hardly 
ever have anything that was new. All 
aes of us like new things. The girls like new 
dresses, and the boys (although they are 
not so ready to own it) like new suits. 
I remember well how proud I was when 
a little boy of a sailor suit I had; especially 
was I proud of the whistle. It would 
not. have mattered to me, I am sure, if 


of the articles contributed to it. Haldane: 


It is better to write our page and to 
make mistakes than not to try to write 
at all; better to try to do some good work 
even if we do make flaws in it, than to be 
idle. God doesn’t expect us to do what 
grown-up people can, any more than your 
teacher would ask a boy or girl in the infant 
class to write words before it had learned 
pothooks. When I was a boy I used to 
think I wrote a very good hand; now if 
I come across any early writing of mine 
it almost makes me shudder. But I 
suppose it was good for my age, and 
however young you may be there is a 
‘* best ’’ for you to do. 

There is one great difference between 
the books at school and what I am calling 
the Book of Life, and that is that at school 
you can count how many pages you have 
left ; in life we never can. That is why 
we should write well from the commence- 
ment, for any page may be our last. If 
we make a mess of the first few pages of 
our exercise-book the book is always a 
soiled and marred one; and if we are 
careless and unkind when we are young 
we shall probably never forget it, though 
we may be much better when we grow older. 
Not only, too, are we writing, asit were, a 
book for ourselves, we are writing the great 
book of our nation’s history. It is not only 
the men in Parliament, in the army and 
the navy, that make England ; it is also the 
boys and girls at school who will one day 
become her men and women. Surely, too, 
some of these must be men and women as 
great as any that have ever lived. There 
isa beautiful parable of Laura Richards’ 
called ‘‘ The Torch Bearer.’? It tells 
how a man stood by the wayside looking 
for the great future deliverer to come. As 
he stood a voice was heard crying, ‘‘ Room, 
room for the Torch-bearer, room for the 
keeper of the gates of to-morrow.’’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ I shall see the wise man who has 
brought light to our minds for many a 
year. He will bear the torch.’’ But the 
wise man came by, his eyes bent forward, 
seeing many things, but. he held no torch. 
Again the cry arose, ‘‘ Room for the Torch- 
bearer, make way, make way for the 
keeper of the gates of to-morrow.’’ ‘‘Qh,”’ 
said the man, ‘‘ it will be the mighty leader 
who has led us with a wave of his hand. 
Hail to the Master of Armies!’ But when 
the soldier came he was looking down- 
ward, remembering, and no torch was in 
his hand. Yet again came the cry, 
‘* Room, room, make way, give place ; 
the Torch-bearer comes. Make way for 
the keeper of the gates of God.’’ Once 
more the man looked. A woman came 
along, bare, and with bare and dusty 
feet. She was bowed, and stumbled over 
the rough stones, for in her hand was a great 
torch, and on her arma baby. He sat there, | 
as if on a throne, and laughed and leaped 
and took hold of the torch, and shook it so 
that the light streamed along the path be- 
fore him. So, boys and girls, you are 
writing the early pages of England’s 
future book, and writing the future 
Bible-which shall contain the record of all 
good and noble things which those who 
follow Jesus have tried to do in his spirit. 

It is a new year, but there are old 
truths. Nathaniel Hawthorne tells us of an 
aim-chair which had been in existence 
some hundreds of years, and the owner 
one day said to it, ‘‘ Since you have 


the suit had not fitted, so long as the 
new whistle would blow. 

We like the new page of a book, and that 
is really what a new year is. When we 
turn over in our copy-books we make 
up our minds not to. make any more 
blots, to write carefully and evenly, and 
to make it the best book we have ever 
written. Oh, you may say, a year is 
about the time the earth takes to go 
round the sun. Yes, but who knows 
when it starts? There can really be no 
beginning fixed ; and I daresay you know 
that at the time when Charles I. was 
king, New Year’s Day was March 25. But 
even if a new year does not mean much 
more than what the almanac says, we 
like to make a new beginning; the old 
page in the book of life is completed, and 
we turn over to the new. 

How good it is to have new things. 
A writer has given us a story of ‘‘A 
World Without a Child.’’ It tells how 
men and women grew tired of looking after 
children, and asked God that no more 
might be sent. Their prayer was granted, 
and not only were there no more babies, 
but there was no young grass, no new 
trees or flowers, and no new lambs. For 
a time those men and women were glad 
that they were spared so much trouble that 
once they: had had ; but after a time the 
world seemed to look very old and musty, 
the people in it wished so much that 
they could see a little green grass or a young 
tree sprouting into leaf, or, most of all, 
a little child playing ; for all who were 
once children had grown to be men and 
women, and wrinkles and frowning fore- 
heads were much more common than 
smiles and dimples. So they prayed God 
to forgive them their foolish prayer, and 
God heard them. There was young life 
once more, and they said they would 
never ask so awful a thing again. 

So we like the new, fresh page that the 
year 1912 seems to give us. I daresay 
there are many blots and smears in the 
previous pages we would like to take out, 
but they must remain; we cannot com- 
mence a new book. I remember how I used 
when at school to try to alter mistakes, 
or take out smudges, by scratching with 
a pen-knife, but how much worse it often 
made it! The exercise book would be 
returned with a large blue circle round the 
place were the page was spoiled, and 
marks taken off, perhaps chiefly because of 
the scratching. It would have been better 
to have left the error or the blot and hoped’ 
for the teacher’s forgiveness. That is 
what we must do with our faults. You 
remember how frightened Robinson Crusoe 
was, when, thinking his island was un- 
inhabited, he found footprints on the 
seashore. I once learned a piece of poetry 
about that incident, one of the verses of 
which I have never forgotten : 


«« And we, too, have our visitors 
When wicked passions come, 
But they don’t stay long with us 
Unless we give them room. 
What then disturbs our rest 
If no longer they’re at hand 2 
Just this—they leave their marks behind 
Like the footprints in the sand.” 


So our past faults leave traces in us; 
we cannot alter what has gone, but we 
can ask God to forgive us, as He surely will. 
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lived so long you must know what makes 
men really happy; tell us.’? The arm- 
chair waved its arms about, and. then 
made a very short speech. ‘‘ Justice, 
Truth, and Love,’’ it said. ‘‘ Is that all ?”’ 
said the owner, rather disappointed. 
‘* Yes,’’ said the arm-chair, ‘‘ but from 
the way in which men live I shouldn't 
have thought they knew it, but if I hear of 
anything more that really makes men 
happy I will speak again.’’ But the arm- 
chair never said anything more—because it 
had nothing else to say 

If Jesus lived again he could say nothing 
but that. He would tell us that we 
must love one another and God, for they 
are the two great commandments. The 
apostle John, who had that wonderful 
vision in the island of Patmos, heard the 
voice from Heaven say, ‘‘ Behold, I make 
all things new.’’ So docs the teaching of 
Jesus still. We see the world asa fresh, new 
world, and, trying to live for others, we 
live a new life ourselves. To endeavour to 
do that is to have for ourselves, and to 
bring for those whose lives we touch, the 
happiest of New Years. Wo kK. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue event of the past week, so far as 
the world of social work is concerned, has 
been Mr. Lloyd George’s South Wales 
speech. No single sentence in it revealed 
anything that has not been the common- 
place of the social worker for years past. 
What is remarkable is the fact that the 
churches have had to be reminded of their 
duty by a politician—and, as a rule, taking 
politicians as a class, one does not look 
to them for moral and spiritual inspiration, 
and to be instructed in some elementary 
facts in sociology, which, after all that has 
been written on the subject by able and 
disinterested men during the last genera- 
tion, ought to have been known to every 
member of every Christian Church in the 
land. Full reports of the speech have 
already appeared broadcast, and there is 
no need to quote at length from it; but 
it is permissible to underline the state- 
ments that poverty is not the design of 
Providence, that in the richest empire 
under the sun there are millions of men, 
women, and children who for no fault of 
their own are condemned to a life of 
poverty, wretchedness, and despair: and 
that to-day we have a more severe economic 
bondage than we probably ever had, for 
grinding labour to-day does not always 
guarantee sustenance or security, a con- 
dition of things which was foreign to the 
barbaric régime of darker ages. Two 
sentences may be repeated in the form in 
which they were spoken:—‘‘It is the 
business of the Churches to insist on the 
facts being known, to insist on every man 
realising his own individual responsibility 
in the brotherhood of the race. It is their 
business also to teach every man that he 
has got to sacrifice in order to help.”’ 

Mee ages 


! Amonest other items on the interesting 
programme of the Student Christian Move- 
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ment, which held its annual conference at 
Liverpool this week, is an exhibit of the 
publications issued by the Social Service 
Unions of the different branches of the 
Church. There are now about a dozen 
such unions, and some others are in process 
of formation. All of them have published 
pamphlets, syllabuses of study, &c., and 
some even have advanced so far as to 
issue books. The literature secretary of 
the Inter-denominational Conference of 
Social Service Unions, Rev. A. E. Baker, 
of Dudley, arranged for exhibit a complete 
set of all the literature issued by all the 
Unions. All of these, one is glad to say 
for the credit of the churches, are strong 
in enthusiasm, but not one of them is 
numerically or financially as strong as the 
importance of their work demands. It is 
to be hoped that this exhibit will have 
served to bring the literature of the social 
question, approached from the ethical and 
religious side, to the notice of the large 
public to whom the Student Christian 
Movement appeals. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A sERIES of twelve lectures, beginning on 
Wednesday, January 10, at 8 p.m., on 
‘* Some Aspects of the Influence of Greek 
Philosophy on Medieval and Modern 
Thought,’’ is to be given by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed at the University of 
London. Tickets, price one guinea, can 
be obtained from the Registrar, University 
Extension Board, University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Bradford Chapel-lane Chapel.—The last. day 
of 1911 brought the Rev. H. McLachlan’s 
ministry to a close. On December 28 a fare- 
well meeting and social gathering was held, 
about 100 friends being present. The chair 
was occupied by the senior warden, Mr. J. 
H. Brook, and suitable addresses were de- 
livered by neighbouring ministers and members 
of the Church. The final services were held 
on Sunday, December 31, when Mr. McLach- 
lan preached in the morning on ‘‘ Peace.’’ 
In the evening the sermon was of the nature 
of a farewell. Myr. McLachlan’s ministry is 
being brought to a speedy close in order that 
he may take up duties as Tutor at the Home 
Missionary College at an early date. 


Edinburgh: St. Mark’s Church.—On Satur- 
day, December 16, a meeting of the Edinburgh 
branch of the Unitarian Women’s League 
was held in the church hall, when a presentation 
was made to Mrs. 8. H. Mellone in acknow- 
ledgment of her services as secretary, on the 
occasion of her leaving Edinburgh. In return- 
ing thanks, Mrs. Mellone said she needed no 
testimonial to keep her in mind of St, Mark’s, 
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and expressed the hope that she would have 
many opportunities of re-visiting her old 
friends, 


Hackney: New Gravel-Pit Church.—On 
Sunday evening, December 31, the first of a 
series of special musical services was held. 
In spite of the holiday season, there was a 
good congregation. The series will be con- 
tinued on the last Sunday evening of each 
month, 


’ Mansfield: Old Meeting House.—During the 
last four Sundays, morning and evening, a 
course of special sermons has been given by the 
minister, the Rev. F. H. Vaughan. The morn- 
ing course, entitled ‘‘ A Poet’s Christmas,”’ 
dealt with the poets Milton, Crashaw and 
Francis Thompson, Browning, and Tennyson. 
The evening sermons were on ‘‘ Dickens and 
the Message of Christmas,’’ and both courses 
have been much appreciated. 

An entertainment of a unique character was 
given by the members and friends of the Band 
of Hope in the schoolroom, on Saturday, 
December 30. The idea, inspired by the 
minister, was an endeavour to convey to the 
minds of the children by means of tableaux 
the incidents of the birth of Jesus, as given 
in the Gospels. The opening scene was a 
family party Christmas tree, and the accom- 
panying Christmas Eve festivities were carried 
out as in Germany, interspersed with the sing- 
ing of Christmas hymns and carols, Follow- 
ing this were various tableaux illustrating the 
shepherds in the fields, and the appearance of 
the angels, the Babe Jesus with Mary and 
Joseph in the stable of the inn, the coming of 
the shepherds to worship, and the wise men 
offering their gifts. The performance was 
well carried out, and was greatly enjoyed by 
all present. 


National Unitarian Temperance Association. 
—Mr. KE. F. Cowlin, hon. secretary of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Association, 
writes to us as follows :—‘‘ Will you kindly 
grant me space in your columns to say that, 
although the funds of this Association are so 
low, the Committee do not like to discontinue 
any of the work, and especially such an event 
as the New Year Entertainment to London 
Band of Hope members, so this will be given 
on January 20, at Essex Hall, at 6.30 p.m. 
As on the last occasion part of the programme 
will be provided by the children themselves 
and part by their teachers and other friends. 
Any sympathisers with temperance work will 
be heartily welcomed on that occasion, and 
donations towards the cost of the entertain- 
ment are solicited.’’ Mr. Cowlin’s address is, 
40, Marler-rd., Forest-hill, S.E. 


Richmond: Ormond-road Free Church.— 
The calendar of the Richmond church, of 
which Dr. Foat is the minister, for January, 
February, and March, contains the following 
interesting announcements :— 

On all first Sundays, the morning subject 
is of general philosophic interest, dealing 
with laws of Reason, and the progress of 
Science, in their relation to the great religious 
theories of Life, such as the Fatherhood of 
God. 

On second Sundays, the morning subject 
is of ethical interest; the history of mankind 
and the story of the efforts of the race towards 
goodness; positive morals and ethical ten- 
dencies, especially in relation to the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

On each third Sunday morning some study 
of the beautiful in nature and in hum n life ; 
the inspiration and works of the great artists 
in literature, architecture, painting, &c.; 
and the finer effects of higher thought and cul- 
ture, such as grace, mercy, friendship, peace. 

On the last Sunday morning in every month 
a sermon is preached on a text, usually from 
the Bible. In the evenings music and poetry, 
social questions, educational topics, and the 
events of the month will be dealt with, 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE OricIn oF ‘‘ PLouew Monpay.’’ 

How many dwellers in the town (writes 
a correspondent in the Manchester Guar- 
dian) have heard of ‘‘ Plough Monday ”’ 
or know its significance? It falls on 
January 8, being the first Monday after 
Twelfth Day, and is so called because it is 
the end of the Christmas holidays and the 
day when men return to their plough, 
or daily work. It was an old custom for 
farm labourers on this day to draw a 
plough from door to door of the parish and 
beg ‘‘ plough money ”’ for a final frolic. 
One wonders if this custom still survives. 
In the same way January 7 is called St. 
Distaff’s Day, because on the following day 
women return to their distaff, or daily 
occupation. As the old poet says— 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then give Christmas sport good night, 

And next morrow every one 

To his own vocation. 


Apparently we have always been rather 


generous with ourselves in the matter of 


holidays in this country. 


Tus Royat Humansg Society. 


* The complete record of work for the past 
year, issued a few days ago by the Royal 


‘Humane Society, shows a total of 873 
cases of gallant action in saving or attempt- 
ing to save life, a number largely in excess 
of any previous year in the society’s 
history. Five hundred and eighty-eight of 
these cases occurred in England, 90 in 
Scotland, 69 in Ireland, 52 in Wales, and 
the remainder in India, the Colonies, or 
In various foreign countries. Fifty-three 
men of the naval or coastguard services 
and 26 men of the land forces are among 
those rewarded, as also are 45 men of the 
police within the United Kingdom. It is 
interesting to note that 142 of the rescuers 
were of the age of 15 or under. 


A TousToy OF THE. TRANSVAAL. 

An interesting account was given in 
the Daily News this week of the life that 
Mr. Ghandi, the brilliant Indian barrister, 
who has so strenuously advocated the 
cause of the British Indians in the Trans- 
vaal, leads on the hundred-acre farm near 
Durban which was recently handed over 
to him. Mr. Ghandi’s name is well known 
to many people in England, but few realise 
how completely he has adopted the 
principles of Tolstoy, not only by giving up 
his small fortune for social causes, and by 
going to prison to protest against the 
unjust laws which his fellow-countrymen 
have passively resisted, but by doing the 
hardest and meanest work upon the land 
in addition to teaching a school and making 
shoes. ‘‘ He does the work of ten men,’’ 
says the actual owner of the farm, a well- 
known architect of Johannesburg, “‘ sitting 
up all night with someone sick and beginning 
manual work in the morning as early as 
anyone. . . He believes that politics and 
religion are not activities apart from life, 
but must be put into effect in every phase 
and detail of life. He teaches not by 
words but by deeds. Words can be mis- 
understood, but not deeds.’’ 


the members with cheap lunches. 


THE RIVERSIDE aT SOUTHWARK. 

Replying to a recent letter in The 
Times on ‘*‘ A Hidden Cathedral,’? Arch- 
deacon Taylor writes to the same paper, 
expressing his agreement with the question 
raised as to the possibility of something 
being done to rescue St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, from its present obscurity. He 
desires, however, not so much to clear 
away the adjacent buildings for the 
purpose of revealing the stately proportions 
of this beautiful church, though that is 
a worthy object, as to give the dwellers in 
its crowded neighbourhood a much-needed 
open space. Such a space with access to 
the fresher air of the river would be an 
immense boon to Southwark, which is 
very badly off in this respect. 

Aer isso 


‘‘The vision of a garden with trees 
and an embankment between the Cathedral 
and the river, covering the site once 
occupied by the cloisters and other buildings 
of the Priory, and by the town house of 
the Bishops of Winchester adjoining,”’ 
says the writer, ‘‘is almost too good to be 
true. Once this spot seen from bridge 
or river was beautiful—a stately group 
of buildings, of which the Church alone 
remains, rising above the green of its 
field and orchard. Is it possible to make 
it beautiful again? The present grim 
frontage looksimpregnable. But let others 
press this who are more capable of weighing 
its importance as a feature in a city that 
tends to become more beautiful.’’ 


Some Scuootsoy ‘‘ How Ers.”’ 

The following examination ‘‘ howlers ’’ 
have been published in the Christmas 
number of a Nottingham School Magazine : 


Elijah, the Fishbite, dropped his mantle, 
and Queen Elizabeth walked over it. 

Parliament assembled in September and 
dissembled in the following January. 

Pitt returned with a majority of 120, 
which was known as Fox’s martyrs. 


A vacuum is an empty space full of 


nothing but Germans (? germs). 


Flanellette peril is petticoat govern- 


ment. 
Five minerals other than metals : Lemon- 
ade, ginger beer, &c. 


An InstITUTE FoR TYPISTS. 
The business girl is now as much a 
part of the social order as the business 


‘man, but so far very little seems to have 


been done to improve her lot, which is not 
always of the brightest. An Institute of 
Women Shorthand Typists has, however, 
just been formed which seems to promise 
better things. A large club or reception 
room is to be opened in London where 
girls looking for work may meet. A 
holiday fund and employment bureau are 
also to be established, and it is intended 
that arrangements shall be made with 
three or four good restaurants to supply 
The 
subscription for the three stages of mem- 
bership is 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per annum. 
There will be no entrance fee for the first 
5,000 members, the reason being that 
no time may be lost in enrolling sufficient 


‘members to enable the institution to 


‘* approved ’’ society undex 


qualify as an 
Book-keepers and 


the Insurance Act. 


women clerks are ultimately to be ad- 
mitted. 


PROGRESS OF TEETOTALISM IN EUROPE." 
Statistics of the recent progress of 

the temperance movement on the 

Continent are encouraging to the tee- 


totaller, small as the figures seem. In 


Switzerland, the Blue Cross Society has 


nearly 26,000 members, and both there and 
in Germany the Good Templar movement 
is making headway. 
has an unenviable notoriety as a_beer- 
drinking country, the number of pledged 


In Holland, which 


abstainers has grown from 3,000 in 1896 
to 50,000 in 1911, and in a few localities 
resolutions in favour of total prohibition 
have been carried. A Paris paper recently 
announced that ‘‘the consumption of 
alcohol is diminishing in France, and the 
bigger the city the more marked is the 
diminution.’’ In cities where the popula- 
tion is over 50,000 the total consumption 
of alcoholic liquors has decreased by one- 
half. 


CuaritEs Dickens anD His CHILDREN. 
Miss Mamie Dickens, the eldest daughter 
of Charles Dickens, is contributing a 
series of articles on her father to that 
popular American magazine, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. The first one deals with 
the home-life of the novelist, and contains 
the simple prayer which he taught his 
little ones to repeat night and morning :— 
‘* Pray God, who has made everything, 


and is so kind and merciful to everything 


He has made who tries to be good and to 
deserve it. Pray God bless my dear papa, 
mamma, brothers and sisters and auntie, 
and all my relations and friends. Make 
me a good little girl, Let me never be 
naughty, or tell a lie, which is a mean and 
shameful thing. Make me kind to my 
nurses and servants and to all poor people. 
Let me never be cruel to any dumb creature; 
for if I am cruel to anything, even to a 
poor little fly, Thou, who are so good, will 
never love me. Pray God to bless and 
to preserve us all this night and forever- 
more, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.”’ 
ae EO ere 

‘* As tiny babies,’’ says Miss Dickens, 
“ kindness to and consideration for others 
were qualities taught us even before we 
could speak, and my father was quick to 
notice any breach of such observance on 
our part, as he was also in the case of 
grown-up people. He hated anything like 
rudeness or selfishness to servants or sub- 
ordinates, The same spirit actuated him 
in regard to the invocation : ‘ Let me never 
be cruel to any dumb creature.’ Any 
act of cruelty, however so-called small, 
was loathsome to him, and seemed really 
to hurt him and to fill him with disgust.”’ 
It could scarcely have been otherwise 
with a man so full of the milk of human 
kindness. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE, 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 per cent Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
“138, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.G, 


whe 
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The Writing on the Wall 


If you are dissatisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of pay, if you 
want to improve your position, then “ The 
Writing on the Wall” means something 
for you; but without investigation you 


will not be a step further towards 
materialising your ideals. 


When in competition for a good job the 
battle is half won if you are an I.C.S, man, 
The simple fact that you have had an 1.0.8. 
training tells employers that you know 
your business technically, theoretically, 
practically. I.C.S. men have their 9's 
in their work—and employers know ww. 


Example:— 


“At my first interview with the Manager 
I informed him I was a student of the I.C.8. 
and he replied: * Yes, you mentioned that 
H fact im your letter or you would not be here 
now’; which clearly shows the value of 
C.1.S. training.” 
(Signed) D, J. BETHELL, Nottingham. 


Salary Increased 100 per cent. 


“Tt gives me great pleasure to thank you 
B for your kindness in obtaining for me a 
# position. I applied to your Students’ Ard 
s Depariment, with the result that im a very 
short time you obtained for me a position 
carrying with it an inerease of 100 per cent. 
m wages.” 
(Signed) H. HLTON, Royton, Lancs. 


Let us refer you to I.C.S. 
students in your district. 
When a man is I.C.8. trained he has become 


@ master of his work, and he wants the best 
possible price for his brains and skill. In 


this connection the value of the work of : 


the {.C.S. Students’ Aid Department, acting 
hand-in-hand with over 1,000 personal re- 
presentatives all over the United Kingdom 
and throughout the Colonies, cannot be 
over-estimated, 


During twelve months the average in- 
erease of earnings reported by 1.0.8. 
students reached the remarkable figure 
of 54 per cent. in Great Britain alone ! 


The 1.C.8. will train you without interrup- 
tion to your daily work at a cost to suit 
your pocket. All books free, No classes 
to attend. No restrictions, no extras. All 


| preliminary information given free. : 


Inquire into the Facts to-day, 


“ The way to Better Pay is the I.C.8. way ” 
—over 100,000 I.C.8. students affirm it 7s so, 


ALARYRAISING COUPON 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd, 
Dept. 105/B45, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 

Please explain, without any obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify to enter, or to obtain a 
larger salary in, the occupation or profession 
before which I have marked x (or in the one 


Btated: Here. 's Sevice lah ees. + ws venue ase raie cae cee ) 


__Engineering (siate which] Advertising 
_Analytical Chemistry |_Book-keeping 
—_Modern Languages __Business Training 
_ Architecture _Motor Aviation 


__Machine Shop Practice}__Civil Service 
—Applied Art 
|_Univ’ty & Professional 


pees for 
yomen 


Preliminary Exams.} Over 160 other courses. 


19% CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 


RENCE, Bart. 


Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 


F.S.1. 


LEstiz T. BuRNETT. | Miss Cec1L GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. 


for small investors. 4 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 


4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 


of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 


low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Board and Residence, &e. 


T, LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — * Cran- 
toek,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PorrerR. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Anice EH. PassaVANr . receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


Witt Lady or Gentleman Let to 

Lady (worker) inexpensive unfurnished 
House, easy distance of town, for “School of 
Household Management ” for daughters of 
gentlepeople.—Address SMITH, clo Rhind & 
Jutt, Newsagents, Little Sussex-place, London, 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY. 
Price 3d. 


The Sunday Schoo! 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS. 
The Builders’ Song (Poem). J. Lonsdale Cox. 
The Sense of Obligation. George A. Gordon, D.D. 
Building up a School. Charles Roper, B.A. 
Discipline. Mary Francis. 
Scraps from Memory’s Diary. John BK. Hoyle. 


A Sunday School in Sioux City, U.S.A. 
Manley B. Townsend. 


The Sunday School and Citizenship. A, Drnest Parry. 
The Highway, or—The Byway. Rupert Holloway. 


Heroes of Faith, Richard Baxter. Albert Thornhill, M.A. f. 


Notes for Teachers.—_XLVI.—LX VI. 

W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. 

T. M. Falconer, B.Litt. 

F. J. Gould. : 
Somebody and Everybody.~ J. Lionel Tayler. 
Those Children Again. A.V.F. 
The Sunday School Association—A Forward Movement. 
By the Way. (Ion Pritchard, 


London 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


Subscription Pre-. 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
Payable 5/- monthly and 


Sea View, | 


I 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square (near Russell Square), W.C. 


PREACHERS FOR JANUARY. _ 


January 7, 11.15 and 7, Rev. CHARLES Har- 
GROVE, M.A. (ef Leeds), 


January 14, 11.15, Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. (of 
Manchester College, Oxford, Editor of 
the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal”); 7, Mr. C. A. 
Wine (of Meadville College, U.S.A.). : 


January. 21, 11.15 and 7, Rev. J. Epwin 
OpGcers, M.A. (of Manchester College, 
Oxford). 


January 28, 11.15 and 7, Rev. J. H. WraTHEr- 
ALL, M.A. (of Bolton). 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, January 7, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. HORACE J. BRIDGES. 
“Mr. Brookfield and the Dramatic Censorship.” 


3 at 7 p.m. z : fag t 


Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 
“ Facing the Future.” 


Services also on Wednesday, at 8.30 p.m., and_ 
Thursday (for Bible Study) at 5.30pm. | 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


‘REAL NAVY SERGE direct. from 


Portsmouth: As used Royal Navy, -1/34, 
1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JAMES 
Bucks, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. | 


EMNANT SALE !—Genuine White 
Art Irish Linen, suitable for D’oyleys, 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Big pieces, only 
2s. 6d. per bundle, postage 4d. Sale catalogue 
PEE Wits te-day, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
reland. 


ALE !—TIrish Linen Cream Damask 
Breakfast Cloth; ornamental design ; 
Shamrock centre; borders matching ; 42 inches 
square, ls., postage 3d. extra. Patterns, Sale 
Catalogue, FREE.—Write to-day, Hurvron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. oe 


<== [== 


COOPER & CO. 
Court Tailors, — 


(formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). _ 


Under the joint management of _ rat 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


3, Maddox Street, — 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Piigrim-street, 


Ludgate Hill, London, #.C., and Published by THE 


INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-streot, Strand, London, W.C, 
(Wholesale), JOAN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, — 
January 6, 1912. 5 F 


*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front = 


Oover. : 


Manchester — 


—oEOE 


toy of the 
PACIFIC UN 


PHE MIN STRY 


{ea sl eee 
} vaentornia 


A Journai of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, | 


(REGISTHRED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3629. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1912. 


[Onz Penny. 


New Sxrims, No. 733. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 340 pp., two Portraits, 3s. net ; 
by post, 3s, 4d. 


RECORDS OF MY 
LIFE. 


By Cyrit A. Greaves, M.A., L.Th., D.C.L. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 
CoNTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER :— 


Waiting to Grow 

Heroes and Heroines of History: 
JOAN OF ARC, (I1lustrated.) 

Shopping in Goblin Town. 

The Boy Next pea a 

Temperance Idea: 

Mrs. Goblin’s Huvsoniaid: 

Puzzles and Puzzlers. 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 

The Little New Year and We, 

A New Year’s Tree. 

New Year’s Gifts. 

We wish You a Happy New Year, 


Oe ull- Page Picture.) 
Their Own Way to Make. (Ch. I.-II.) 

Young Days’ Guild Work 

Mother Nature’s Children. (Illustrated.) 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1s. Gd. 


A specimen copy will be sent post free to any address 
on receipt of a post card. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
S A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


“EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


“THE BIRTH, WORK, AND 


PROGRESS OF THE SOUL.” 
By J. P. W. 1)- net.. 


Published by Horace Marswatt & Son, 
Temple House, London, E.C. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY COLLEGE, 


Summerville, Manchester. 


Principal : . 
Rey. S. H. Mrettonn, M.A., D.Se. 
_ Applications for admission next October 
must be in the hands of the Clerical Secretary, 
the Rev. G. A. Payne, Heath View, Knuts- 
ford—from whom all particulars may be ob- 
tained—not later than February 1 


P. J. WInsmER, 


G, A, Payne, \ don. Secs. 


‘Stratton : 


TORQUAY 
UNITY CHURCH. 


Building Fund. 


Amount previously advertised ... £1,107 18 
Further Donations. 
Mrs. Geo. Holt and Miss Holt ...£100 0 0 
Mr. C. Hawksley... Re fies LOO Ox 
Mr. Edgar Lupton or: 100 0 0 
Mr. J. Harwood i BAS ee OO ee OE) 
Miss Bulmer ... ss wes eee OOF OO 
Anon... sas a ees eS Oe 0 
(ANION 02 oss ane gio dOe~. =O 
Sir W. B. Bowring Ae Sar en wo OL- 0 
Mr. F. J. Kitson ae ae Hee 220.0 
Mr. HE. Tate <-.. ate ie ie ew Oe) 
Mr. Walter Cliff es. as oe AO Oa O 
Mr. W. Long ... wee ds seeeZOl O70 
Mr. C. Eckersley 2 one eae er O 
Mrs. Peyton... in ee Lovey Oba Op nO 
Mrs. Schunck ... a soe seen OOO 
Rev. Dr. Carpenter .., oes set DO". Ole. 0) 
Misses Riddel ... a wae sates O 
Mr. J. S. Lister se Bouse Ae OO 
The Western Unitarian Union ... 20 0 0 
Mrs. John Buckton ... ; eee Oe NO) 
pds K. Sharpe ee ae Zee ae Orot0) 
se eee ly Ons0 
Me an M. Aspland . nae am el OF 100. 
Miss J. EH. Brown ... eae Pree Oe OR) 
Mr. J. H. Wicksteed... aa spiaeed KOEAC0 rel dy 
Mrs. F. W. Kitson ..... ee asi t, £02070 
Mrs C, Harding 8 se Spooks LOO oat) 
Dr. W. B. Odgers... as SOOO) 
Anon. ... a as LOE O: <0 
Mr. R. P. Jones BE see Ae 1030.0 
Mr. T. P. Warren ... ee ra 00: 0 
Mrs. Blake Sah Ass Aes see 102.00 
Mr. E. J. Blake aye ae te RIO O. 
Mr. M. L, Blake we eek LOO) 
Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M. Ps ere lOe020 
Contributions under €10, total... 243 18 0 
Additional from Torquay Congre- 
gation... 3°20 
Special Subscriptions ‘of 452 Mem- 
bers of Western Unitarian Union 
Churches ($126 83. 8d.) as under :— 
3 yl aes eee Ae ie Paka) Gees ENS) 
Bridgwater ... 13 10 5 
Bridport 12°-15=..0 
Bristol (Lewia’ 8 Mead) 12:36 
Oakfield Road Bye 145-0 
Cheltenham ... 011 6 
Cirencester ... Deir) 
Colyton Qeaskeod, 
Crediton 110 0 
Crewkerne It: .-4° 0 
Cullompton ... Pld 6 
Exeter 62 5n20 
Frencbay 0 5 0 
Gloucester 20 0 6 
Timinster aN am Gee eles 
Moreton we aoe aa eens tp WAN O) 
Newton ie ut 3 ty 124-0 
Shepton ate oe epee he a) 
Sidmouth oe CE DAY amae 
Tauntou Ae aS me Pie ot) 
Trowbridge .. ae aot 14 0 


Total to Tacars Ist, 1912...2,411 16 8 


£1,000 still urgently required, which may be 
sent to Henry Lupton, Courtlands, Chelston ; 
C. Heaviside, 27, Vorwood-street ; G2. Isaacs, 
Stanton; J. Toby, Park Villa; F. E. Willis, 
Rev. A, E. O' Connor, 4, War- 
berough Mount, Torquay. 


schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 

In the Country, four miles from Crewe. 
Excellent Buildings and Equipment. Two 
open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. 
Prospectus on application to the HBADMASTER. 
Inspection specially invited. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoARrDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LoNDOoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B. As Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MISTRESS. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably_ respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


Principal : J. H.N.StepaEnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


fo - Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
New Term begins January 18. 
Foe Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monreomery, M.A., Head Master. 


B ESTREBEN HIGH SCHOOL, 
BRONDESBURY, N.W. 
Principals: 

Miss Coasweit and Miss MacpouGatu. 
Public Examinations, 1911. 

London Matriculation: 4 entered, 4 passed. 

Cambridge Locals: (4 Seniors. 4 Prelims.), 
8 entered, 8 passed. : 

Four gained Honours (3 Seniors) and one 
Senior gained distinction in Physiology. 
Boarders received. Moderate fees. 

Playing Field, Tennis, &c. 


ALLYHEMLIN MANSE,  Bally- 
walter, Co. Down.—Rev. JoHN BARRON 
is prepared to take two young boysas Boarders 
and Pupils. Pleasant and healthy position ; 
close to aeasboes. Terms moderate. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation 
of Ministers’ Stipends. 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
to be held on Wednesday, FEBRUARY 14, 
1912, the CONTRIBUTORS will have to elect 
six Managers in Pi dg of the Rev. W. 
Driciniont and Messrs. E. J. Blake, W. B. 
Kenrick, W, Long, F. Preston, J. C. Warren, 
whose time of office expires and who retire 
but are eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
pihen, Contributors to fill a vacaney on the 
Board cf Management. Such nominations 
must be sent to me before February 1, 1912. 

FRANK Preston, Hon. Sec., 
Meadowcroft, North Finchley, London, N. 


Sn 
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THE INOUIRER. 


JANUARY 13, 1912. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


—— rd 


is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


Senin a cieianel 
SUNDAY, January 14, 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hoxpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Soul’s, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epg@ar DAPLYN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. Frexston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. E. Carieron ; 
6.30, Rev. Joun ELtis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 14.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Hounslow Public Library, 6.30, Mr. E. CaPLETon. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bigas, 
M.A 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rover, 
B.A. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. 
Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CoopER. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovexras Rosson, B.D. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
Exuis-; 6.30, Mr. A. J. ALLEN. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, -M.A.; 7, Mr. C. A. 
Wing. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Luz, 
B.A. 
Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSON. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 6.30, 
Rey. T. P. Speppine. 


Rev. Jonn 


AsERystwytTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Brrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosrpH Woop. 

Brrmincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Buackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. IsLan 
Jones, M.A. 


BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Baiprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxnr, M.A. 


Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11, 
Rey. Prizstuey Prime; 7, Rev. J. M. 
CONNELL. 

Bury St. Epmunps, Churchgate-street (Presby- 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Rev. GkorcE WaRD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, 
Mr. E R. Fyson. 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Cutrton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Dr. 
G. F. Breoxu. 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
StyaL, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Toomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hioxs, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILuiaMs. 

Grr Cross, 11, Rev. E. H. Pickerine ; 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Qucen‘s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

HorsHam, Free Christian, Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcroveg, M.A. 

Letcrstmr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. I. Frrep. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11, Rev. J. M. Con- 
NELL ; 6.30, Rev. PrigsstLEyY PRIME. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

LiverPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. Russetyt, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opaerrs, B.A. 

Manousster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

Matpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER. 

New Briauton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HaAtr, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Mr. H. E. B. 
Spricut, M.A. 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEpH WAIN. 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmouru, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. : 

Soutuprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nico Cross, M.A. 

SouTHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’ConnoR. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Grorar BuRNETT 
STALLWORTHY. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawKEs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTRH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


t+ HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1jd.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d r dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1Tor, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


BIRTH, 


Rossincton.— On December 31, 1911, at 
Cadogan Park, Belfast, the wife of the Rev. 
H. J. Rossington, a son. 


DEATH, 


LEwis.—On January 9, at Lenton-road 
Park, Nottingham, William Lewis, 
80th year. 
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Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
~—~<>—— 


A LADY living in one of the suburbs 

of London would be glad to hear of a 
Companion. She must be an excellent reader 
and possess a slight knowledge of nursiug.— 
Address, A. Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMENT de- 

_ sired by lady as Housekeeper or Com- 
panion.—F, F., [INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


i Beare requires post quickly, as Nurse- 
Companion tolady, in or around London. 

Not a mental cage, no night duty.—A. B., 60, 

Brownhill-road, Catford, 8.E. 


The Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8. d. 
PER QUARTER ie aes hex tads & B 
Per Hacr-YpAez ... ay tet WA 
PER YEAR ... ae Ae 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£8. d. 
Per Pagan oe aes we 6 0.0 
Hatr Paat... ses Sigman fe eu 0) 
Pur CoLuMN ... ae ae O20 
IncH In CoLuMN see Oar AG. 
Front Paake—InoHINCoL~uUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. 


“Tae Inqguiner, January 18, 1912 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A PASSIONATE indictment of militarism 
and of the attitude of the Great Powers 
towards weaker races has been published 
in the Figaro by Pierre Loti. ‘* Every- 
where,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ we are destroying 
with our mitrailleuses civilisations differ- 
ent from ours, which we despise withcut 
understanding them, simply because they 
are less practical, less utilitarian, and less 
heavily armed. And when we _ have 
finished killing we bring our unbridled 
exploitation, our gangs of workmen, our 
large factories which are destructive of 
the small personal industries, and 
agitation, ugliness, drunkenness, cupidity 
and despair. . . 
the Moslems of all countries are but so much 
game which it is permissible to shoot, and 
this shooting is generally successful, thanks 
to the superiority of Europe’s killing 
machines.”’ 

eRe 

AFTER a vehement protest against the 
Italian war in Tripoli M. Loti concludes : 
‘“T foresee with calmness the insults which 
this demonstration of mine will bring upon 
me on the part of certain maniacs, interested 
or blind, who confound civilisation with 
railways, exploitation, and murder. They 
will not reach me in the retreat where my 
life is about to finish. I approach the term 
of my earthly sojourn. I do not desire 
or dread anything. But so long as I can 
make my voice heard by somebody, I shall 
regard it as my duty to say what appears 
to me to be the truth. Down with the wars 
of conquest, whatever the pretexts by 
which they are excused, and shame on the 
butcheries of human beings ! ”’ 


. In the eyes of Europe’ 


Ir is easy to dismiss words like these as 
fanatical. They have in them some of the 
fanaticism of the Hebrew prophets on 
behalf of national righteousness, and 
of the early Christians in their respect 
for human life and its spiritual values. 
Milder words would probably be disre- 
garded. The white heat of their indigna- 
tion will be justified if it destroys some of 
our comfortable illusions, and forces us 
to ask ourselves searching questions about 
the meaning of civilisation and the contra- 
diction between our religious faith in the 
Divine righteousness and love, and many of 
our political ideals. 


7 * * 


Tue Christmas holidays have become 
the paradise of the educational reformer. 
At no other time of the year is the problem 
of the schools so much in evidence. Meet- 
ings and conferences are held in various 
parts of the country, and the newspapers 
free from the claims of Parliament are 
able to devote a considerable amount of 
attention to their proceedings. In addition 
to the Head Masters’ Conference, which re- 
presents the restricted world of the “ Public 
School,’’ there are others like the Congress 
of the Educational Institute of Scotland, the 
North of England Education Conference, 
and the annual Conference of Teachers 
arranged by the London County Council, 
which deal with education in many of its 
wider and more democratic aspects. One 
thing is common to them all, a feeling of 
unrest, the need of a revised curriculum, 
and the conviction that education and all 
the opportunities of the school and the 
university must be organised in accord- 
ance with the highest ideals of national 
efficiency. In spite of a few protests and 
some sporadic signs of reaction the day of 
sharp class divisions in education is draw- 
ing to a close. The problem of the in- 


from public supervision. 


tellectual and moral training of the people 
is one and indivisible. 
6 tm 


Sim Grorce W. Kexewicu spoke with 
emphasis on this point in his address to 
the Congress of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. There were, he said, three 
great barriers to educational development 
in England. In Scotland these barriers 
were comparatively unimportant, and for 
that the Scottish people should go down 
on their knees and thank Providence. In 
England they had the religious difficulty, 
or sectarianism gone mad. They had also 
class distinction or snobbery of the worst 
description ; and they had, worst of all, 
the poverty bar. The religious difficulty 
was an insult to common sense while it 
remained unsolved. The abominable class 
distinctions—catering for the rich in their 
schools—stood in the way of education 
more than anything else. It was to the 
advantage of the State that the best brains 
should have an opportunity of reaching 
the highest places, and that poverty should 
not stand in the way of admission to the 
public schools. Education was the first 
line of national defence. 

bd * * 


At the North of England Education Con- 
ference at Newcastle Dr. M. E. Sadler, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, gave 
one of the stimulating addresses with which 
he is continually enriching the educational 
thought of the country. He expressed his 
belief in the unlikelihood of the permanent 
success of any attempt at the strict regula- 
tion of the educational life of a people. A 
complete control of education by a bureau- 
cratic State, he urged, was inexpedient, 
and, even if it were wise, impracticable. 
On the other hand, equally inexpedient and 
impracticable would be the complete im- 
munity of every educational institution 
In educational 
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affairs laissez faire was as false a gospel as 
the doctrine of collectivist control. The 
reason for this lay in the nature of the 
service which education had to render, It 
was a semi-public and at the same time a 
semi-private thing. On the one hand, in 
the interest of the future, it was answerable 
to the conscience of the community as 
organised in the superintending power of 
the State. On the other hand, in the 
interests of spiritual and intellectual free- 
dom, it must respond to the originality of 
individual conviction, and must lie open to 
the influence of new conceptions of life and 
of personal duty. In educational adminis- 
tration, therefore, their task was to adjust 
the claims of liberty to the need for public 
economy and public order. 


* CS * 


On Tuesday the Bishop of Lincoln deli- 
vered an address of marked insight and 
power on ‘‘ Hellenism as a force in his 
tory’’ to the members of the Classical 
Association. After speaking of the influ- 
ence of Hellenism upon the life and beliefs 
of the Jews and the strange and beautiful 
development of Jewish religion under the 
stimulus of Greek philosophy, Dr. Hicks 
proceeded to dwell upon the Greek influ- 
ences which moulded early Christianity. 
In St. Paul, who had left precious records 
of his own religious thinking, we saw the 
Hellenist moving further and further 
from Pharisaic Judaism, and 
philosophising as only a Hellenist could 
concerning the postulates and presupposi 
tions of faith in Christ. There was no 
question of the strong impress of Hellenic 
thought and expression in the early Chris- 
tian teachings; it was something of a 
shock to find the beautiful formule of the 
Johannine letters to be the commonplace 
of the epistolary style of the time. Later 
the Church took over some of the beautiful 
elements of the Greco-Roman culture. 
Christian teaching assumed more than ever 
a philosophic method, the rhetoric of the 
schools developed in the teaching of the 
Church, and Christian worship enriched 
itself in adopting the procession and the 
elegancies of Greek pagan ceremonial. 
Something, too, cf the Oriental mystery 
cults, transformed under Greek influences, 
passed into the worship of the Church. 


away 


k ok * 


In the latter part of his address the 
Bishop traced the influence of the Hellcnic 
spirit upon English thought and literature 
since the Renaissance. Hellenism, he said, 
was a pervasive influence in the English 
society of the hour. There had been a 
sensible decline in the power of traditional 
religion ; unbelief had a deep and wide 
influence over the best minds and many of 
the best characters. He saw in the 
esthetics of the hour a wonderful resem- 
blance to ancient Greece, and in a hundred 
ways the life and art and thought of ancient 
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Hellas had been brought nearer to English 
eyes and hearts than ever before. We 
breathed unconsciously Hellenic influences. 
He could wish that where there was an 
Hellenic love of liberty of thought there 
was an equally Hellenic love of political 
freedom ; he could wish also that in our 
popular religion the vigorous and passionate 
mind of St. Paul could assert itself once 
again and work a splendid reformation. 
But wherever men were beginning seri- 
ously to think and feel, to desire to learn 
the thoughts and understand the feelings 
of the greatest and best that had lived 
before them, so long would the study of the 
Greeks and their literature be an essential 
part of the education of the world. Hel- 
lenism would ever be a force in human 
history. 
acct a 

WE have received some further letters 
on the subject of ‘‘ Manchester College 
and its need of students,’’ but as they are 
written by the students themselves, and do 
not represent either the lay-mind or the 
mature judgment of men who have had an 
opportunity of testing the value of the 
College training in the work of life, we have 
decided to close the correspondence, We 
published Mr. Rattray’s original letter 
because it struck us as raising several inter- 
esting points in an incisive way and with 
the warmth of personal feeling and the 
touch of exaggeration which often lead to 
useful discussion, and we regret that the 
subject has not provoked some writers of 
wide knowledge or special educational 
experience to attack it with the illumina- 
ting sympathy and the practical insight 
which it requires. 


* * * 


As we have pointed out on more than 
one occasion, we believe that the subject of 
the training for the ministry is ripe for 
discussion. We should like to see a sort 
of royal commission on theological colleges, 
conducted by a selection of the best and 
most practical minds in all the churches. 
The rapid growth of knowledge has had 
the result of overloading the curriculum. 
Scholarship has become amazingly tech- 
nical. Whole departinents of study, where 
the cultivated mind once moved with ease, 
have become the property of experts and 
specialists. It is no wonder if in an atmo- 
sphere of severe and exhausting intellectua] 
competition many practical needs, and it 
may be sometimes the deeper spiritual 
interests, are overlooked. We hope that 
before long a solution will be found by 
handing over the work of pure scholarship 
and research to the Universities, leaving the 
theological college free to devote itself 
to the more practical parts of divinity and 
the needs of the average man, who wants 
above all things to be helped to live the 
dedicated life and to do his work for 
human souls with effective simplicity, 
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HEINESQUE. 


My heart’s dim?mansion harhours 
Two rooms remote from noise ; 

The one holds all my sorrows, 
The other, all my joys. 


One door is ever open, 
And, passing in and out, 
Like grave-eyed elder children, 
My sorrows glide about. 


Their glance is deep and tender, 
They hold me by the hand ; 

I would not close that chamber 
Unless should open stand 


That other door beside it— 
Closed from so long¥ago ; 

Ah, then my grave-eyed sorrows 
Would not pass to and fro. 


Would’st thou know why that one 
chamber ; 
Is closed from eve to morn ? 
The joys were darling children, 
That died as soon as born. 


DorotHEra HOoL.tns. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE DIALOGUES OF SAINT 
GREGORY THE GREAT.* 


‘* By such facts Almighty God doth 
declare in what sweet manner He doth 
tender us, when He vouchsafeth to-work 
such pleasant miracles.’? So says Peter, 
and the particular ‘‘ pleasant miracle ’’ 
just related by Gregory which elicits this 
comment is to the following effect. In 
the province of Valeria a certain holy 
priest had been recently buried in front of 
a church, near certain sheep-cotes. One 
night when the priests were singing a thief 
came and carried off a wether, but as he 
crossed the grave he was suddenly arrested - 
by an unseen power. ‘‘ Willingly would 
he have let the wether go and could not, 
willingly also have carried it wway and 
was not able.’? He was there all night, 
and in the morning was discovered by the 
priests, who (very generously) offered their 
united prayers on his behalf, and ‘‘ scarce 
could they obtain that he, which came to 
steal away their goods, might at least find 
so much favour as to depart empty as he 
came.”’ 

But some of our readers may perhaps say, 
with Wordsworth’s interlocutors in ‘‘ Peter 
Bell 2? 


** Who Peter was, let that be told, 
And start from the beginning.”’ 


Let them, then, go with all convenient 
speed to Chartres, and in the South Porch, 
on the eastern side of the eastern door, 
the third of the figures counting from in- 
side, they will find Gregory in splendid 
pontifical robes, with a dove at his ear 


indicating the inspiring presence of the ~ 


Holy Spirit; and crouched at his feet, 
looking up with an expression at once of 


* A Reprint of the Translation of P. W., pub- 
lished 1608. Re-edited by Edmund G. Gardner, 
M.A. With Illustrations, annotated by G. F. 
Hill, after the Old Masters, 
Lee Warner, 10s. 6d. net. 


London: Philip — 
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eager curiosity and complete docility, with 

- his pencil and note-book before him, they 
will see Peter, Gregory’s secretary, and the 
interlocut r in his celebrated Dialogues. 
If Peter performed all his secretarial duties 
as well as he does that of interlocutor he 
must have been worth his weight in gold ; 
for as Gregory relates miracle after miracle 
through four books of Dialogues, Peter is 
always struck with fresh amazement, is 
always brief in his comments, always asks 
for more, and is always intelligent, but 
with an intelligence of just the limited 
order that enables Gregory to point out 
that he might have seen a, little further, 
that his surprise might have taken a 

- slightly different turn, and that, in short, 
he has still a good deal to learn which his 
oracle will proceed to teach him. 

No one who reads the Dialogues will 
wonder at their popularity, but the pub- 
lisher had better not have placed on the 
cover the statement that they are ‘‘a 
book worthy to stand on the shelf beside 
the ‘ Fioretti’ of St. Francis.’? Perhaps 
they are, for Grimm’s Fairy Tales may be 
worthy to stand on the shelf with Blake’s 
““ Songs of Innocence ’’ or ‘‘ The Lyrical 
Ballads’’; but the statement is not 
illuminating. Everyone knows the lovely 
story of the tender expostulation by which 
Francis melted the heart of the savage 
wolf that used to destroy man and beast, 
round Gubbio: and how the wolf came 
into the market-place and putting his 
front paw in Francis’s hand promised to 
do evil no more, while Francis on his part 
promised that the citizens would be kind 
to him and give him plenty of food, ‘‘ for 
I know that you did all this harm because 
you were so hungry ’’: and how the wolf 
endeared himself to every inhabitant of 
the place, and how they missed him when 
he died of old age. 
Boniface in the ‘‘ Dialogues ’’ is a good 
one. But the best way to recommend 

_ it is not to say that it is worthy to stand 
side by side with the wolf tale. A fox 
had raided his mother’s hen-roost, and he 
prayed earnestly that God would not allow 
his poor mother’s living to be thus taken 
away from her, whereat the fox herself 
brought back the stolen bird and fell down 
dead upon the spot! Again, when Francis 
once on a time, being exceedingly weary, 
was riding for a while on an ass, his com- 
panion Brother Leonard, not a little tired 
himself, began inwardly to fret. His 
parents would not have deigned to play 
with this man’s parents; ‘‘ and there is 
he riding while I trudge on foot,’’ he 
thought. Francis, knower of hearts, 
slipped from the ass and eried, ‘‘ No, 
Brother, it is not fitting that thou should’st 
walk and I should ride, for thou wert the 
nobler and mightier, when we were in the 
world.’? But Brother Leonard, bathed in 
tears, implored pardon for his evil thought. 
Now Gregory tells the story of a certain 
monk of high parentage who was holding 
the candle for St. Benedict when he was 
at supper, and began to say within him- 
self: ‘*‘ Who is he, that I thus wait upon 
at supper, and hold him the candle? And 
who am J, that I should do him any 
such service?’’ Benedict rebuked him 
severely, and forthwith called another of 
the monks and bade him take the candle 
out of his hands. But, after all, is it not 
being overcome of evil to yield to the 


Now the story of 


seduction of a foolish advertisement, and 
write of Gregory’s Dialogues as if all that 
was to be said of them is that they breathe 
not the spirit of St. Francis 4 

Let us take them, then, on their own 
merit. It is the note of a good book that 
it remains good when it has become 
utterly impossible to take it as its writer 
and its original readers took it, or perhaps 
even to take it seriously. What will this 
age say of the benevolent gentleman who 
lent the quiet and easy-paced horse that 
his wife was accustomed to ride to a 
Bishop, but found that when it was re- 
turned it utterly scorned to allow the back 
that had been bestridden by a bishop to 
be sat upon by a woman, and became 
entirely unmanageable? The good hus- 


_| band perceived what sacrilege he had’ been 


guilty of, and made the horse a permanent 
present to his episcopal friend. Or what 
of the man who, tired and irritated after a 
long journey, sat down and cried to his 
servant, ‘‘ Here, you devil, untie these 
boot-laces,’’ and before the poor knave 
had stirred perceived to his horror the 
boot-laces rapidly unknotting and -un- 
twining themselves ? The devil had taken 
him at his word. But a few vigorous cries 
of exorcism banished the fiend, leaving the 
traveller, however, properly impressed 
with the vigilant presence of the devil at 
all times and in all places, and his eager- 
ness to find an excuse for entering into 
closer relations with anyone who would 
take notice of him. 

In one story a devil appears very charm- 
ingly as an injured innocent. A woman 
had imprudently eaten a lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross over it, and 
was promptly seized with agonising con- 
vulsions. The holy Equitius was sent for 
in all haste. He rebuked the devil that 
had entered into the woman, but he said 
(very reasonably), ‘‘ Why, what have I 
done? I was only just sitting on a 
lettuce, and she came and ate me up!”’ 
This, however, would not do. It is an 
idée fixe in the mind of the true saint that 
the devil was a liar from the beginning, 
and even if he happens to speak the truth 
it is by accident and is irrelevant. 

The following is a pleasing story, and 
one, too, that incidentally illustrates the 
terrible background of violence and ruin 
against which Gregory’s pictures are 
painted. There was a certain presbyter 
of the name of Sanctulus, who in vain 
implored a band of marauding Lombards 
to release a captive. When they refused, 
he asked to be allowed to act as his gaoler, 
to which they assented on condition that 
he must take his place as a captive if he 
allowed him to escape. As soon as they 
were asleep, he set the lad at liberty and 
awaited his fate. The Tombards good- 
naturedly observed that he was not a bad 
sort, so they would not torture him. He 
might choose his death. Sanctulus said 
that any death that God allowed them to 
inflict would be suitable, and they deter- 
mined to behead him. He was a well- 
known man, and his execution was regarded 
as a great spectacle. Immense crowds 
caine to attend it, and a strong and ex- 
pert swordsman was chosen as executioner. 
The saint remained in prayer for an 
unreasonable time and the executioner 
had literally to ‘‘ kick him up,’’ and tell 
him to stretch out his neck, which he did 


with a few additional words of prayer, and 
the executioner having raised his sword 
into the air was unable to move. A re- 
vulsion of feeling took place at this miracle. 
Sanctulus was to be released and honoured, 
but was requested to intercede for his exe- 
cutioner and relieve him from his fixed 
attitude. Sanctulus agreed only on con- 
dition that the executioner would never 
use his sword against a Christian man 
again. (Observe the limitation.) All 
kinds of presents were then offered him, 
but he declined to accept anything except 
the liberation of his fellow-captives. This 
he desired in order that he might have a 
reasonable ground for praying for the souls 
of the Lombards. 

The last book deals with the appearances 
and experiences of souls severed from the 
body. Some of them are decidedly thril- 
ling. A certain knight lay sick almost to 
death. When he recovered he told how 
in a vision he had seen a great bridge 
stretching over a foul and fuming river to 
a beautiful land, where men in white 
walked amongst glorious mansions. He 
had some interesting details to give con- 
cerning some of the brothers in a neigh- 
bouring monastery. He saw one of them, 
Stephen, approaching the bridge and 
attempting to cross it. After a time he 
stumbled, and his body fell over the 
edge. A number of devils at once seized 
him by the loins and strove to pull him 
down. But angels seized him by the 
hands (he was a charitable person, though 
not altogether blameless in other respects) 
and strove to drag him up, and in the 
thick of the fight—the seer awoke. Stephen 
became an object of close interest and 
inspection from his brothers from that 
time forward. How he felt himself we are 
not told. 

The charming old translation by “ P. W.” 
which Mr. Warner has issued is pro- 
vided with an introduction, notes and 
index by Mr. Edmund Gardner, whose 
faultless scholarship is never out of its 
depth, and with illustrations of which an 
elaborate account is given by Mr. Hili in 
the index. Those who do not regard 
colour reproductions as in themselves and 
always an outrage will doubtless be pleased 
with most of those which appear in this 
book; and even those who do will find 
their hearts melting towards the frontis- 
piece, and possibly towards one or two of 
the others. The type and binding are 
charming, and the book does thorough 
credit to all its producers. 

Radda WG 


THE USES OF LEGEND. 


In the course of my teaching tours, the 
subject of the uses of legend so often 
intrudes into the arena of discussion that 
I venture to transfer some of the con- 
troversy into a page of THe INQuiRER, 
I annex all the respectable legends I 
can get hold of, though it must be con- 
fessed that the process of annexation 
implies (what military annexations usually 
do not) a vast amount of deliberate 
rejection. For example, I conducted a 
erand inquisition into a store of Folk- 
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stories from Southern Nigeria, and dis- 
covered only one example which moderately 
well suited my purpose of usefully en- 
tertaining little British souls. The rest 
were typified by the tale of the ‘‘ Fat 
Woman who Melted Away,’’ which thus 
horridly concluded :— 


Ever since that time, whenever a 
wife behaves very badly, the husband 
returns her to the parents, who sell the 
woman as a slave, and out of the 
proceeds of the sale reimburse the 
husband the amount of dowry which 
he paid when he married the girl. 


This is obviously not respectable enough 
for the Moral Education League. On 
the other hand, an extreme and beautiful 
spirituality may shine out of the quaint 
frame of a medieval or Oriental legend, 
and render it a most stimulating agent of 
instruction. Of the thousand and one 
legends I have examined, I know none 
more noble than that of Yudhishthira 
and his four brothers—one of the gems 
of the Indian ‘* Mahabharata,” musically 
recited in Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Indian 
Idylls.’? Yudhishthira will not enter 
heaven without his faithful dog, and when 
the dog is transformed into the radiant 
God Dharma, are we going to cancel the 
tale from our list because of the super- 
natural touch ¢? But this question imme- 
diately leads tothe practical problem as to 
how we ought to handle such stories in the 
presence of children. Shall we relate the 
legend without any footnote or aside of 
doubt ? Or shall we preface it, or close it, 
with a warning against accepting it as a 
literal account of fact? In either case, 
we appear to be confronted by a dilemma. 
If we infuse doubt, we may be destroying 
the fair beginning of trust and even of 
imagination. But if we refrain from a 
sceptical interjection, we may be laying up 
for the child a time of tribulation, when 
he will discover that he has been misled, 
and will painfully unwind his soul from 
the entanglement of our falsehood. Like 
a good many other academic dilemmas, 
this one is solved by practical walking, 
Let me give a case with the help of a 
story drawn from Evelyn Underhill’s 
‘Miracles of Our Lady.’’ Imagine, if 
you please, that we are talking to children 
aged eleven or twelve. 


A young monk, of the order of the 
Benedictines, spent much time in a cell, 
a cool and quiet place where he brooded 
and read and prayed. Very often he 
prayed with eyes uplifted to an image 
of the Lady Mary, whom Catholics call 
the Mother of God. Every day he 
prayed thus ; and every summer day he 
placed on the Lady’s head a wreath 
of roses gathered from the monastery 
garden ; and whenever he placed the 
roses on her head, she bowed in thanks. 

She bowed! I wonder now. . . . Do 
you believe the image really bowed ?. No? 
What kind of story, then, am I telling 
you? A legend, yes; and if I love to 
tell any sort of tales, I love to tell these 
legends about things that never happened, 

And so the summer passed, and the 
last rose of summer had faded and 
gone; and the Benedictine monk sadly 
reflected that he had no flower to crown 
the holy image with. But when the 
Abbot of the monastery saw his sadness, 


and asked questions, and found the cause 
of his sorrow, the father Abbot bade 
the young monk say the ‘‘ Hail Mary,”’ 
twenty-five times each day, for Our 
Lady would think as highly of the 
prayer without the flowers as with the 
flowers, since the garden had no blossoms 
for any wreaths. Then the monk said 
his twenty-five ‘‘ Aves’’ with a loving 
heart, and look! a crown of roses, red 
and splendid, adorns the head of Mary. 


Such is my customary way in dealing with 
legends, and, in adopting it, I am con- 
scious of no dilemma. If, however, I 
taught the same children day after day, 
or from Sunday to Sunday, I should reduce 
the cautionary note to a barely perceptible 
minimum. Children soon become familiar 
with a teacher’s spiritual attitude, and 
can more and more dispense with formal 
intimations. After a time, it might suffice 
if one began a narrative thus :— 


Once upon a time, it happened . . ° 
if it ever happened at all! ... 


Even that parenthesis of scepticism 
might disappear, and the teacher could 
recite the legendary miracle with just a 
whimsical smile, as if saying with Horace, 
‘* Let the Hebrew believe it!” But, in 
approaching the central conception of the 
story, in approaching, for instance, the 
point where the Benedictine monk is 
affectionately and devoutly proving that 
his heart marches without ‘the aid of 
external and material adjuncts, the teacher 
should speak with conviction, as one who 
was eliciting truth out of metaphor, and 
a noble message out of a play of fancy. If 
he does that well, it will not be necessary 
for him to end up with the dreary and 
Philistine formula, ‘‘ This story, children, 
teaches us,’’ &c. 
army of moral instructors I should be 
inclined to court-martial any teacher who 
was found guilty of persecuting young 
people with a five-minutes’ peroration 
about ‘‘ what we may learn from the 
foregoing narrative.’? An appropriate 
punishment for the wretch would be to 
make him attend a performance of a 
play by Shakespeare, or Ibsen, or Mae- 
terlinck, and, at the fall of the curtain, 
stay an hour longer while a pompous 
professor deduced fifteen or twenty plati- 
tudinous morals from the drama he had 
just witnessed; and eating nuts or 
chocolate during this operation would be 
rigidly forbidden. 

One other point may be considered, and 
that is the question as to what is to be 
done when a young child, after accepting 
Santa Claus, and fairy-tales and legends 
without demur, suddenly asks, ‘* Mother 
(or teacher) is it true?’’ Of course, I 
am supposing that the elder person has 
not followed the method of suggesting 
incidental doubt, such as I have already 
sketched. Here you have a really dra- 
matic situation. The new generation, as 
it were, arises face to face with the old, 
and delivers its challenge. Progress 
pleads against order, and love must solve 
the difficulty. And love takes the form 
of reverence. The greatest reverence, 
sald the Latin sage, is due to the child. 
We must reverence the spirit of inquiry, 
and respect the young questioner’s doubt. 
Quite candidly, but with genial humour 
(so as to avoid the air of being ‘‘ found 


If I were general of an’ 


out’’), we must admit that, after all, we 


were interested in a significance rather 


than an actual history, and took pleasure 
in a charming fiction because it warmed 
the heart and expanded the sympathy. 
Nevertheless, we can freely invite the child 
to treasure the pretty tale—now dis- 
covered to be only a dainty vehicle—and 
even recite it to other little ears. In my 
judgment, however, it is wiser not to let 
this situation emerge at all. It is wiser 
to insert the gentle note of caution at a 
quite early stage, and, by carefully stress- 
ing the ethical and religious meaning as 
against the lesser value of the ‘‘ facts,’’ 
obviate the embarrassment of having ta 
answer the impeachment ‘“‘ Is it true 2”? 


F. J. Goutp 


EGOIST OR ALTRUIST? 


* How shall the necessary and fundamen- 
tal self adjust its habits to the other than 
self which forms the higher type of charac- 
ter? The fact that the self is the only 


field on which its better modes of being — 


may be produced is asserted by statement 
and implication in poets and philosophers 
alike. Indeed, poets have some claim to 


chief regard if the imaginative rather thay ~ 


the analytic faculty be the elevating lever— 


“* Your Fouriers failed 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.”’ 


Whatever is true of altruism as the finer 
principle of personal progress, it seems 
also true that egoism has first to be realised. 
The first person singular has to be a big 
‘7.’ A little i presents no adequate 
motive for development. : 


‘« The baby new to earth and sky... 
Has never thought that ‘ This is I.’ 
But, as he grows he gathers much 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘ I am not what I see 
And other than the things I touch.’ 
So rounds he to a separate mind... . 
His isolation grows defined.’’ 


Common observation perceives that in 
normal progress the value of ‘‘ I’’ increases 
first. In youth it is, ‘‘I have to find a 
place,’’ ‘‘ I have to get on,’’ ‘‘ I have to 
choose a mate,’’ ‘‘I have to enlarge my 
powers.”’? To nothing do we extend a 
readier charity than to the self-assertion 
of the youth who is growing in personal 
powers or in position. Vitality has no 
better field than self-consciousness. Till 
this field is occupied the need of a wider 
and better direction of mind is not realised, 


‘© Tn man there’s failure only since he left 
The lower and inconscious forms of life, 
.... the rendering plain 
Man’s spirit might grow conscious of 
man’s life, 
And by new lore so added to the old | 
Take each step higher over the brute’s 
head.”’ 


Leaving ‘‘ the inconscious forms of life,”’ 
erowing self-conscious, it is all laying a 
foundation in egoism for whatever better 
form of life may ultimately occupy the 
field of consciousness. Without myself I 
can be nothing. ore 
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Neither can I come to my highest power 
by sealing myself up in myself. The stores 
I collect are common human property, 
and I must use them for the general 
good. 

A couple of examples will serve to 
exhibit the operation of the egoistic 
principle. 

First we go to Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Man 
and Superman,’’ and rub up against his 
free-thinker, so-called, who poses as a 
fellow who delights to play ducks and 


drakes with conventional types of morality - 


in the persons of friends who cannot shake 
him off but are shocked by him. This 
Tanner first says to his warm, simple, 
middle-class companion, in the presence 
of a solid, stately, middle-aged representa- 
‘tive of the reputable type, ‘‘ My dear 
Tavy, your pious English habit of regard- 
ing the world as a moral gymnasium, built 
expressly to strengthen your own charac- 
ter in, occasionally leads you to think 
about your own confounded principles 
when you should be thinking about other 
people’s necessities ’’ ; meaning that Tavy 
ought rather to compromise himself than 
coddle himself. But whatever Tanner 
may tell Tavy about his ‘‘ confounded 
principles,’’ he very soon confesses to Ann 
that he had in early days ‘‘ played the 
boy buccaneer with no more conscience 
than a fox in a poultry farm,’’ but that 
he came ‘‘ to have scruples, to feel obliga- 
tions, to find that veracity and honour were 
no longer goody-goody expressions in the 
mouths of grown-up people, but compelling 
principles in myself.’’ Ann shrewdly 
replies, ‘‘ I suppose you were beginning to 
be a man.’’ His ‘delight in shocking con- 
ventional moralists left him a bond-slave to 
the same conventional morality in the 
core of his own being. This fact is wholly 
independent of the way it came about, 
whether it came by some native instinct 
or by a process of judgment such as 
Robert Browning outlines when he 
says : 
‘* A soul has seen 
By means of evil that good is best.”’ 


Tanner has seen it, and it is enough to 
start with; it adds the one touch of prin- 
ciple to Tanner himself. 

} Another example comes from the other 
extreme of types of men, from the egoistic 
beginnings of earnest life as portrayed in 
Southey’s life of John Wesley. For when 
John Wesley was pressed by his father and 
brother to accept the cure of souls at 
Epworth, he ‘‘ made it an affair of re- 
ligious casuistry and argued as if his own 
salvation would be impossible at Epworth 
.... the cares of the world would roll 
back with a full tide upon him. Unin- 
terrupted freedom from trifling acquaint- 
ance was necessary for him. . . He stood 
_ in need of persons nearly of his own judg- 
ment and engaged in the same studies ; 
persons who were awakened into a full 
and lively conviction that they had only 
one work to do upon earth; who had 
devoted themselves absolutely to God ; 
who would take up their cross daily ; who 
would constantly watch over his soul, . . . 
and this was a blessing which he could 
enjoy nowhere but at Oxford.’’ At this 
period of John Wesley’s growth Tanner 
would undoubtedly have said he thought 
more about his ‘‘ confounded principles ”’ 


than the necessities of the two thousand 
people of Epworth. And his father and 
brother seemed of the same opinion as 
Tanner. It is nothing new for the best of 
men to be misunderstood. 

The singular coincidence, however, of the 
unorthodox man with the serious theologian 
on the mode of moral development is 
something to note. Tanner blames an 
ordinary upright gentleman for caring 
more about his own principles than about 
other peoples’ necessities. He did not go 
so far as to say that if good men cared 
enough for other people their principles 
would care for themselves. But he came 
into close agreement with the fine-souled 
author of ‘‘ The Galilean Philosophy,’’ 
who after defining ‘‘ Love, as distinguished 
from Selfness,’’ as ‘‘ regard for the uni- 
versal,’’ goes on to the further proposition, 
““unless the state of Selfness be ex- 
changed for Love all individual and Social 
perfection are impossible.’’ 

We come, therefore. to a slightly complex 
position. In the first instance, we culti- 
vate on the field of self-consciousness ‘‘ com- 
pelling principles ’’ that are goody-goody 
in the best sense and are anything but 
goody-goody in a low sense, and that are 
cherished expressly and mainly to deter- 
mine ou1 own conduct ; principles, however, 
which are egoistic to us in their scope. In 
the next step, having our own ground 
firm, we exchange this egoistic standpoint 
for the universal standpoint of Love. 
‘* We rise by things that are under our 
feet,’’ to altruism. 


‘* He’s true to God who’s true to man; 

wherever wrong is done, 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath 
the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us, and they 
are slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves and 
not for all their race.”’ 


Are we in the middle of one of the antino- 
mies on which Mr. Baring Gould says 
much ?—those laws of the inner life that 
balance each other? It may seem a 
queer tangle that we should have to 
develop self to its highest power of appre- 
hending and appropriating vast principles 
only to dissolve oneself in a sense of the 
universal need and the universal claims— 
that, in fine, the highest egoism passes into 
altruism. It is on a par with those deep 
sayings of the spiritual life, that to love life 
is to lose it, that mourning should be the 
entrance into blessedness, that poorness of 
spirit should be the path to empire. But 
the solution of apparent contradictions is 
in experience. One hour on the higher 
planes of life closes all open ques- 
tions, 

Christine Rossetti has a sparkling little 
poem entitled, ‘‘ Who shall deliver me ? ”’ 
In it she gives rhythmic form to this ap- 
parent conflict between egoismand altruism, 
and ranges her belief in rank with the 
author of ‘‘ The Galilean Philosophy ’’ :— 
* All others areoutside myself ; 

I lock my door and bar them out, 

The turmoil, tedium, gad-about. 

I lock my door upon myself 

And bar them out.’’ 


Instantly, however, she has got herself 
into personal solitude of soul she takes one 


piercing glimpse through “the open windows 
of the soul,’’ and sees herself imprisoned 
in selfness, and the spring glory of a better 
life on the fields of wider scope :— 


‘* But who shall wall 
Self from myself, most loathed of all 2 


If I could once lay down myself 
And start self-purged upon the race 
That all mustiun!... 


lf I could set aside myself, 

And start with lightened heart upen ~ 
The road by all men overgone ! 

God harden me against myself.’’ 


The conclusion is that the more one 
apprehends the significance of oneself the 
more is one fitted to apprehend the signi- 
ficance of other selves of like kind. And 
then we needs must love the highest 
when we see it, and confess— 


“* Yet One there is can curb myself, 
Can roll the strangling load from me, 
Break off the yoke and set me free.’’ 


And if John Wesley did begin by locking 
the door upon himself it was not long before 
he broke the lock and came forth to be the 
heart and soul of the powerful evangelical 
revival. 


ALPINE COLOUR. 


ENGLIsH people, says a recent writer, 
have come to think more of fine weather 
than they did. It seems that this is true, 
at least of town-dwellers. In the large 
towns the contemporary mood is sun- 
worshipping ; we have grown impatient 
of colourlessness, jealous of our share in 
the world’s heritage of sunshine, less dis- 
posed to ignore a depressing outside world 
because we can stir the fire and pull 
the curtains. Presumably the Englich 
climate has not changed. It is we who 
have changed—we who rush in our in- 
creasing thousands to open-air life and 
sunlit climes and purposeful pilgrimages 
of following the sun. We come _ back 
contemptuous of the very transient dis- 
closures of climatic beauties permitted 
by our conditions. A Yoshio Markino 
rejoices his less accustomed eyes in our 
misty greys and opaline silvers, in our 
sombre drabs and browns delicately sug- 
gesting shadowy Northern emotions. We 
have visions of turquoise skies and ultra- 
marine seas, of the magic irradiation of 
lands where the sunshine is tangible and 
sovereign. Muted strings cease to please 
us, we begin to want the clash of the 
full orchestra. Our new music and our 
new awareness of sun and colour seem 
to go together. In the eager exploiting 
of life which marks our new world we 
cannot afford to miss any of the effect. 
Perhaps it is all verging a little on the 
Rococo, missing the beauty that hides in 
reticence, and restraint, and neutral shades. 
But at least it is life; and ‘‘ O,”’ we cry 
with Keats, ‘‘ for a life of sensations!’ - 

To this mocd, this craving for colour 
and the sun in dingy towns, such books 
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as Mr. Flemwell’s new volume* come like 
a call out of prison into the light, Every 
page and every picture in it flash with 
sunlight. 
extension in this country of Alpine gar- 
dening, an invitation to reproduce in 
English parks and estates ‘‘ stretches 
of meadowland sown or planted with 
Alpine field-flowers.’? This is a proposi- 
tion which chiefly concerns the minority 
of wealthy enthusiasts who can afford 
to make experiments on a large scale. 
Really Mr. Flemwell’s book is addressed 
to all and sundry who have fallen under 
the glamour of long, warm, polychrome, 
lustrous days, with their vivid and 
exuberant pleasures of life in the open 
air. 


Whether we shall ever see the Swiss 
meadows, in which May and June and early 
July revel so glowingly and so lavishly, 
imitated in England is open to doubt. 
But that matters little. Possibly the 
new enthusiasm for colour may accomplish 
even that. For the few who read as gar- 
deners the many will read a book which is 
a poetic embodiment, by pen and brush, 
of magic memories of Switzerland, a 
crystallisation of those very harmonies 
they have heard before and long to hear 
again. They only need to open the book 
at any page or picture, and the monody 
of grey skies changes into a symphony 
of lucent atmospheres; the neutral tints 
composed of mist or fog and grime blush 
into the rosy splendour of the rhodo- 
dendron hill-slope, deepen into the 
““heaven-reflected blue’’ of the haunt 
of the vernal gentian, change and tremble 
into the soft sheen of the crocus-starred 
meadow. The whole procession of the 
flower carnival goes triumphantly by, 
climbing up and up till it clings about 
the feet of the glaciers—where, especially, 
Mr. Flemwell catches up with it and fixes 
it in bewitching display. 

The author is full of poetic fancies about 
the flowers he shows us. He holds the 
balance fairly evenly between the volup- 
tuous and ascetic beauties, but it would 
seem that his true lover’s idealism plays 
most, after all, about the white. He 
has a curious affinity for white forms, 
and speculates pleasantly concerning the 
subtle influences of colour in flowers. 
And what a dainty glimpse of the ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lily’’ he gives us, both in detail, 
and in massed foreground to the white 
glitter of the Glacier de Trient! Truly, 
Mr. Flemwell both writes and paints as 
a mystic who peers at all hours and 
seasons into Nature’s soul. The mysti- 
cism 18 suggested rather than expressed ; 
we only read it between the lines full of 
practical information and exact knows 
ledge, and the final impression he leaves, 
as becomes a painter, is that of be uty. 
Nevertheless, we feel that, like Words- 
worth, he is seeking the souls of lonely 
places, and whether he captures the 
daffodil light, or the sunset glow, or the 
jewelled Apollo butterfly, or the loveliness 
of the flower-field, it is always with that 
sense of ‘‘something illimitable ’’over 
and above the sensuous charm which 
gives value and significance to it all. 


*The Flower-Fields of Alpine Switzerland. 
London; Butchinson & Co, 


By G. Flemwell. 
7s, 6d, net, 
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The Editor is not responsible for the opinions. 


expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE REAL SOURCE OF POWER 
IN PREACHING. 


Sir,—I do not wish to turn a friendly 
interchange of views into a controversy, 
and if I write further on this subject 1t 1s 
simply to suggest to Dr. Tayler that it 
would be somewhat difficult to find 
sufficient in common between the four 
poets he mentions—Milton, Shelley, Brown- 
ing and Wordsworth—to enable one to 
understand from a survey of their personali- 
ties what are the things that are essential 
to the making of a poet. That which 
unites them in a group is simply and 
solely that they were poets, just as Parker, 
Campbell, Collyer and Phillips Brooks are 
united in another group by being preachers. 

I understand now, however, from the 
concluding sentences of Dr. Tayler’s 
further letter that his object in raising the 
discussion was really to ascertain whether 
the training of the preacher should not 
be different from that of the minister. 
This is an interesting point, and worthy of 
consideration by those in whose hands 
lies the training of men for the work of 
the churches. Personally, however, I 
doubt whether much could be done by 
organised outward training to help the 
preacher, for the great preacher, like any 
other great artist, is mainly concerned in 


the interpretation of the things that his, 


own soul hath seen and felt. He may be 
helped to speak effectively, to reason con- 
vincingly, and go on, but the real source 
of power in preaching would seem to lie 
in the personality of the preacher, and 
particularly in the emotional side of that 
personality. It is worthy of note, too, 
that an astonishing proportion of the great 
preachers have had but little, if any, 
definite pulpit trainmg.—Yours, &c., 


Gro. J. ALLEN. 
Walden, Mill Hill, 
January 8, 1912. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF & 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER FREE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


THE Rev. Jas. Harwood, Secretary of 
the National Conference, writes as follows : 
‘* May I be allowed, through your columns, 
to remind our friends that the Triennial 
Meetings of this Conference are to be held 
in Birmingham next April (16-19)? The 
arrangements are well in hand, and invita- 
tions, with full particulars, will be sent 
out in a few weeks. But as some con- 
gregations hold their annual meetings and 
the committees of some district associa- 
tions hold their quarterly meetings in 
January, it may be convenient for them 
to appoint delegates in advance of their 
invitations. Each congregation on the 
roll has now the right to appoint two 
delegates, though hospitality can be 
afforded to one only.” 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLAND. 
Modern England. By Louis Cazamian. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 4s. 6d. net. 
THERE never was an age in which the 
need for intelligent thinking on the con- 
dition and conditions of the great entity 
called England was so imperative as it is 
to-day, But so vast is the complexity of 
the world of facts in which we live, so 
appallingly immense the problem of our 
national (and also our ‘‘ Imperial ’’) 
existence, so elaborate the forces which 
have driven and are driving us to whatever 
goal is our destiny, that modern English 
literature hardly does more than treat in 
more or less exhaustive analysis one or 
other aspect of this question. A French- 
man has now essayed, however; in a 
moderately sized and very readable 
volume, excellently translated, a compre- 
hensive historical and social study of 
Modern England, meaning by that term 
the focus of moral and physical activity 
which is the heart of the British Empire. | 
Given first in his professorial capacity 
at the Sorbonne, the matter contained in 
this book has been re-arranged by M. 
Cazamian for English readers. The result 
is a veritable tour de force of insight into 
the implications of what the author him- 
self calls ‘a foreign country,’’ a foreign 
literature, and a separate development. 
We sometimes declare, with pride in our 
insularity, that nobody but an Englishman 
can understand an Englishman or England. 
M. Cazamian penetrates into the heart of © 
that fortified territory, dips into our secret 
knowledge about ourselves, reads life in 


our terms, and states our view of the uni- — 


verse for us with a plain speaking that is 
almost embarrassing, so entirely without — 
mere ‘‘clothes’’ does he leave us. But 
he is completely detached, and dispas- 
sionate, and as unemotional as a biologist 
examining cells. He nothing extenuates 
nor sets down aught in malice. Indeed, — 
he is not primarily concerned with com- 
menting on us as we are, but with showing ~ 
how we have come to be that, and inquir- 
ing what we are going to do about it now. 
It is not that he relates the facts so much 
as he tries to ‘‘ trace the main lines along 
which they-can best be grouped.’’ For 
while, he declares, England’s adaptation 
and development have been traditionally — 
instinctive rather than consciously reasoned, 


the demands of the last hundred years, _ 


the general conditions of economic, social 
and moral life, transformed universally 
as they are, now force the vital instinct of 


England into transformation also; she is — 


forced into rational, conscious adaptation 
to the exigencies of modern life. ‘‘ In 
that atmosphere,’’ says M. Cazamian,” 
‘‘the national type itself is modified ; 
infected with the nervousness and rest- | 
lessness of modern life, the Englishman of 
to-day has grown less unlike his Continental 
neighbour. At the same time, thinkers — 
and politicians proclaim the necessity for 
England of becoming more conscious of 
herself, more intelligent and learned ; and 
through religion, daily life, hygiene, 
manners, a new spirit is diffused, a uni- 
versal pragmatism, eagerly watching the 
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notions and acts. Contemporary England 
is striving to achieve intelligent efficiency.”’ 
In a word, conscious effort is taking the 
place of empiricism in English methods. 


With a precise lucidity characteristically 

French, the author makes us realise that 
actuality of national experience from 1832 
which has resulted in modern England. 
With certain generalisations we may not 
be in agreement; but taken as a whole 
this ‘‘ foreign ’’ sketch of those strenuous 
English years is so far as our judgment 
goes unique. Most crucially interesting 
is the latter half of the book. It holds up 
the mirror to an England which can 
hardly recognise her own reflection. The 
symbol of an apoplectic John Bull does not 
serve. For the impression she is making 
on the European mind is of a country 
anxious about its efficiency and its vitality, 
conscious of imperilment by foreign com- 
petition, awakened from the optimism 
which once saw in England the best of all 
possible worlds, challenged by the increase 
of the German Navy, forced out of a 
** splendid isolation *’ into a combative 
Imperialism, and confronted with a dis- 
solution of values which John Bull com- 
fortably typified—property, the family, 
marriage, patriotism, the established re- 
ligion, morals—and an uncompromising 
criticism of all her time-honoured mysteries 
and conventions sounding from end to end 
of the English-speaking world in the 
stinging paradoxes of such writers as 
Bernard Shaw. An Empire, after having 
slowly and unconsciously developed, is 
now anxiously interrogating and organising 
itself. How will she emerge, or will she 
emerge at all, into the era of intense and 
scientific civilisation into which mankind 
is rushing? M. Cazamian does not end 
on an interrogation. He believes in 
-England’s will to live. But to the search- 
ing and clear-sighted questions which he 
puts we must sooner or later find a defi- 
nite answer. F. R. 


CHATTERTON. 


The Rowley Poems. By Thomas Chatterton, 
Reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s Third dition. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Maurice Hyan 
Hare. Clarendon Press, Oxford. Pp. xliv, 
xxvii, 338, 5s. net. 

Tue volume under our notice purports 
to be no more than a reprint of Tyrwhitt’s 
third edition of the Rowley Poems, edited 
and introduced to the general reader by 
Mr. M. E. Hare. As such it is an interest- 
ing addition to the shelves of the book 
lover. But it is more. We recognise in 
it a valuable contribution to what we are 
happy to believe is the growing apprecia- 
tion of the genius of Chatterton— 


** The marvellous Boy, 
The sleepless Soul that perished in his 
pride.”’ 


Masson, Russell, and Ingram in their 
biographical appreciations have done not 
a little to keep the poet’s memory green, 
but their books are overweighted with pre- 
conceptions and personal theories; and 
Dr. Wilson’s study—easily the best book 
written on our subject—has long gone 
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beyond the reach of the second-hand 
dealer. It has been left to Mr. Hare to 
present, in the briefest space, the best and 
most illuminative notice of Chatterton’s 
life and work that is likely to find a public 
to-day. His biographical sketch covers all 
the points necessary for his reader’s 
primary impression of the poet. His con- 
sideration of the value of the Rowley 
Poems produces judgments which aid 
their critical examination, and of these 
no reader who has himself covered the 
ground carefully will dispute the validity 
and positively refreshing common-sense of 
the following :—‘‘ However absurd from 
any historical point of view the language 
and metres of the boy poet may be, at 
least he invented a practical language 
which admirably conveyed his impression 
of the latest period of the middle ages— 
that after-glow which began with the 
death of Chaucer.’’ His critical biblio- 
graphy is precisely the thing that has 
long been wanted in studies of Chatterton. 
Save for a lapse or two, it surveys the field 
of discussion from Tyrwhitt’s first edition 
(1777) ; and it is, in our judgment, a fair 
commentary on the various contributions. 
A few pages are given to additional notes, 
and a synopsis of the arguments used in 
the Rowley controversy. 

If we have a lance to break with Mr. 
Hare, it is because he fails in his general 
view fully to recognise the inventive 
genius of Chatterton as it set itself de- 
liberately, not unconsciously, to the imi- 
tation of the several poets of his intimate 
literary acquaintance. For the rest, we 
have only praise for his book, and trust it 
will be followed by a volume comprising 
the undisputed poems and the miscel- 
lanies in prose and verse. 


The Sunday School Quarterly for January 
contains some excellent articles, including 
one on ‘‘ The Sunday School and Citizen- 
ship,’’? by the Rev. A. Ernest Parry, em- 
phasising the importance of training girls 
and boys in the duties of the citizen, 
which ‘‘ embraces and connotes and 
demands almost every other quality that is 
fine and desirable in human character and 
conduct.’’? Perhaps there has never been 
a time when the need of good citizens has 
been as great as it is to-day, and every 
advantage ought to be taken of the oppor- 
tunity given to Sunday school teachers of 
holding up before their pupils those ideals 
and aspirations which will lead them later 
on to regard the rendering of some service 
to the community as one of their chief 
aims in life. A sermon on ‘‘ The Sense%of 
Obligation,’’ by Dr. Gordon, of the New 
Old South Church, Boston, U.S.A., which 
was preached in the Chapel at Harvard, 
expands the idea of the moral and social 
obligations of the individual, and forces us 
back imperatively to the word ‘‘ ought,’’ 
with its Puritan severity and insistence on 
positive duties. The Rev. Charles Roper 
gives an interesting account of the way in 
which he has built up his Sunday school at 
Kilburn—a remarkable piece of work to be 
accomplished in so short a time, although 
he confesses that he and his fellow-workers 
are still in the experimental stage, and have 
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not yet stereotyped themselves ‘‘into a 
rigid method, good or bad.’’ A paper on 


‘* Discipline ’’ is contributed by Miss Mary 
Francis ; Dr. Tudor Jones, the Rev. T. M. 
Falconer, and Mr. F, J. Gould are respon- 
sible for the ‘‘ Notes for Teachers,’’ Bible 
readings and lessons for 1912; and there 
are also contributions by Mr. J. Lonsdale 
Cox, the Rey. Albert Thornhill, Dr. 
Lionel Tayler, and others. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘*CarpinaL Newman’s Lirs,’’ byaMr. 
Wilfrid Ward, will be issued by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., on January 22, in two 
volumes. The work is based on the 
Cardinal’s private journals and corre- 
spondence. 

* * * 

Dean Inou’s Four Lectures recenily 
delivered by him at Sion College to the 
Women’s Diocesan Association, which at- 
tracted considerable attention at the time, 
are to be published immediately by Messrs. 
Iiongmans & Co. The title will be ‘‘ The 
Church and the Age.’” 


* * % 


A new book by Sir George Trevelyan 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans & 
Co. during the present month. The title is 
‘* George the Third and Charles Fox’’: 
the concluding part of ‘‘ The American 
Reyolution.’’. The work will be completed 
in two volumes, but the first volume only 
will be published now. The following is 
the author’s account of the book as told in 
the preface :— 

‘** The Early History of Charles James 
Fox’ was published 31 years ago, in 
October, 1880. In the following December 
I accepted office as Secretary of the Admir- 
alty, and perforce abandoned literature for 
an indefinite period to come. At the 
beginning of the next Session, in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy did me the honour to express a 
wish that there existed a Statutory power 
for obtaining an Order of Court to compel 
me ‘ to finish Fox’; and I am very glad 
to think that my old friend is alive to read 
this book. Its two volumes—of which the 
first is here, and the second is already more 
than half written—will carry Fox up to the 
moment which, so far as personal success 
was concerned, proved to be the culmina- 
ting point of his whole career. They will 
likewise include, and complete, ‘ The His- 
tory of the American Revolution ’—my 
tranquil and pleasant occupation during 
the later years of a life much of which was 
passed in stormier waters.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Messrs, GEORGE ALLEN & Co., Lrp. :—The 
Quakers; T.S. Turner. 6s. 

Messrs. Bowrs & Bowrs :—An Introduc- 
tion to Eugenics: William Cecil Dampier 
Whetham, M.A., F.R.S., and Catherine Durn- 
ing Whetham. Is. net. 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN AssO™ 
cratron :—Records of my Life: Dr. C. A- 
Greaves. 3s. net. 

Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons :—Aspects of 
Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria: Morris Jastrow, jun., Ph.D. 9s. net. 

Mr. Extior Srock :—Windflowers, a Book 
of Lyrics : William Force Stead. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tar ‘*‘ SunRISE ’’ PupLIsHING CoMPANY :— 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven: Anna Letitia 
Barbauld. 6d. 

Mr. T. FisHer Unwin :—The Religion and 
Ethies of Tolstoy: Rev. A. H. Cranfurd, M.A. 
3s. 6d. net. The Amorican People: A. Maurice 
Low. 8s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Witiram Marcuanr & Co. :—A 
Reply to an Attack. 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Quest, January, 1912. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


—_——_ 


JOHN AND THEODORE. 


First of all, John. 

He saw the nest of a robin in a tree, and 
the mother-robin sitting over it. The order 
of his ideas was this. Robin: stone. 
So he picked up a stone. Steady his eye ; 
careful his aim; he threw : the robin fell 
dead. 

In the boy’s heart—joy ! on 

John stood still, and thought. The 
dead bird looked a poor, wretched heap 
of feathers and waste. Some young 
robins waited in the nest for food which 
would never come. They would wait, and 
starve. John Woolman kept thinking 
about them until he grieved. 

In the boy’s heart—pain. F 

What was to be done? He thought of 
a plan, though it made his heart ache to 
carry it out. He climbed the tree, and 
killed all the innocents. They would not 
starve now. § 

Never again would the boy kill an 
animal in sport. 

This American lad with the tender heart 
grew up a sturdy man, who cared for men 
as well as man’s animal friends. The 
men—and women and children—that most 
cried out for care and mercy in those 
days were negroes. When John was 
about 25 years of age he had to copy for 
his employer a paper—a bill of sale—which 
set out the name and price of a coloured 
woman. The purchaser waited while the 
bill was written. The negress also waited, 
and was then borne away toa new slavery. 

‘“ Never again,’’ said the young man, 
‘“ will I put my hand to any writing that 
sends into slavery a fellow-creature of 
mine.’’ 

As he kept his vow about the robin, so 
he kept it about the negro-slaves. More 
than that, he hfted up his voice as a 
preacher against the evil of slavery. 
John was a member of the Society of 
Friends ; he was a Quaker; and in his 
eyes shone the sacred light of a soul that 
lived for the service of the Highest, and 
therefore he served the Black Man as well 
as the White. The Quakers gave heed to 
his prayer ; for he often visited at Quaker 
houses, and often left silver with the 
masters, saying, ‘‘ Give this money as a 
gift to your slaves.’? His kind acts and 
his kind pleading touched the’ hearts of 
slave-holding Friends, and some set their 
slaves free. In 1758, at the city of Phila- 
delphia, a meeting of Friends declared that 
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it would be well if every Quaker would 
cease to own slaves. In 1776, at Phila- 
delphia again, the Quakers said no man or 
woman should belong to their Society who 
owned a slave; and thus the Quakers led 
the way for the freedom of the coloured 
people in America. But by that time 
John Woolman had been four years dead. 
He had journeyed to England, and he 
died at York. There is at York a very 
noble Minster, where I have sat with 
delight under the ‘‘ high embowéd roof,’’ 
in the shadow of the tall pillars; but I 
think nothing nobler than John Woolman 
ever entered within the walls of York. 
The noble boy became a noble man. 

Next, Theodore. 

Into a school where white boys learned 
lessons at Connecticut, U.S.A., there 
came one day a negro child. A six-year- 
old boy, named Theodore, was much 
struck at the sight of him, for he had 
never seen a black boy before. 

The new boy had to sit on a seat at a 
distance from the others. Neither at 
work nor play was he treated as a school- 
mate. He said his lessons to the teacher 
by himself. Not seldom the teacher 
jeered at his mistakes, and sent him 
back to his bench, his cheek tingling from 
a blow. 

Nobody cared except Theodore. 

After a day or two, Theodore Weld (such 
was his name) spoke to the teacher— 

** May I change my seat ?”’ 

‘* Where do you wish tn sit ?”’ 

‘* Next to Jerry.”’ 

Jerry was the black scholar. 

The teacher laughed. All the white 
boys, except Theodore, laughed. Jerry 
watched eagerly. Could it be true that 
he had a white boy friend ? 

‘* So you are a nigger too ?’? chuckled 
the teacher. ‘ 

All the white scholars, except Theodore, 
laughed again. 

Theodore’s wish was granted. The 
white boy and the African sat on one 
bench. Together they bent their heads 
over their books. Together they said 
their lessons to the teacher. Together they 
played. Together they bore the scorn of 
the school. That first day Theodore’s 
little bosom was all in tumult. It was 
a hard thing to be pointed at and laughed 
at. But the days passed, and the white 
boys took less notice. 

Years afterwards (about 1840), among 
the men who went up and down the United 
States sayimg slavery must be ended, 
one of the bravest and most earnest was 
Theodore D. Weld. He and his fellow- 
workers in that cause were known as 
Abolitionists. When once he told the 
story which I have just told you, he added— 


‘*T have been an Abolitionist ever 
since.’’ 
Ever since. The boy had remained 


faithful to the good ideal of freedom which 
he had first understocd at the Connecticut 
school. 

It is certainly worth while being a boy 
when you can become a man such as John 
or Theodore. 

F. J. G. 


Norr.—The story of John Woolman is 
drawn from Elizabeth B. Emmott’s Story 
of Quakerism ; and that of Theodore D. 
Weld from ©. H. Birney’s Sarah and 
Angelina Grimké, published in 1885. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mr. Franx Evers. 


WE regret to record the death, on 
January 3, of Mr. Frank Evers, at his 
residence, White Hall, Old Swinford, near 
Stourbridge. Although Mr. Evers would 
have been eighty-five if he had lived till 
August 31, until quite lately he was strong 
and vigorous physically, with an excep- 
tionally alert mind, so that his death has 


‘come as a shock to his innumerable friends 


and acquaintances in the Midlands. He 
had been connected from his earliest 
youth with the ancient rural chapel at 
Cradley, known as Park-lane Chapel, 
Netherend, though for many years his 
residence has been near Stourbridge, with 
the Presbyterian (Unitarian) chapel of 
which town he was also associated. In 
addition to this, his help and sympathy 
were constantly and cordially extended to 
the neighbouring congregation at Lye, of 
which and of many Midland chapels, as 
well as Netherend and Stourbridge, he 
was a trustee, taking a very active part 
in their management. His early educa- 
tion was obtained at the famous school in 
Edgbaston kept by a former Netherend 
minister, the Rev. William Bowen, where 
he had as his schoolfellows, among other 
well-known Birmingham worthies, Sir 
Alfred Wills, till lately a Judge of the 
High Court, and the late Sir Thomas — 
Martineau. Entering business with his 
father, an ardent Cradley Unitarian, who 
then resided at the Parsonage in Netherend, 
Mr. Evers, in conjunction with other 


| members of the family, had very large 


manufacturing and colliery interests, as 
well as being connected with numerous 
commercial undertakings all over the 
Black Country. For many years, however, 
he had retired from business, and devoted 
himself to his magisterial and _ other 
duties, particularly those connected with 
philanthropic purposes. A warm lover of 
children, with a large family of his own, of 
whom six sons and one daughter survive, - 
he was a tower of strength to the day 
schools attached to Netherend Chapel, the 
sale of which to the County Educational 
Authority he successfully consummated 
but a few years ago, after the Act of 1902. 
A very wide reader, especially in theology, 
and an acute thinker, Mr. Evers’ views 
largely approximated to those of his old 
friend, the Rev. Charles Voysey, but he 
was very tolerant towards those whose 
minds were of a more conservative type, 
and enjoyed the friendship of men of all 
creeds, clerical and lay. The oldest 
member of the Netherend congregation, 
Mr. Evers was looked upon as its patriarch, 
and seldom missed a service, though 
coming a very long distance to chapel, 
till about a year ago when age began to 
tell upon him. What he was as a friend 
to successive ministers and their families 
it is difficult for the writer of this brief 
notice to describe adequately for per- 
sonalreasons. Mr. Evers was a subscriber 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and to Manchester College, 
Oxford, and was a former Vice-President 
of the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, as 
well as a generous supporter of his own 


~ 
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and other Midland chapels. He was one 
of the oldest magistrates for Worcester- 
shire and Staffordshire. 

The funeral service was conducted on 

January 6, in the presence of a large 
number of old friends, including a con- 
siderable contingent from the Netherend 
and Stourbridge congregations, by the 
Rev. A. H. Shelley, of Netherend, his own 
minister, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Ewart, 
of Stourbridge, at the Stourbridge Uni- 
tarian Chapel. 
* A special memorial service, conducted 
by the Rev. A. H. Shelley, was held last 
Sunday at the Netherend Chapel, when 
there was a large congregation of old 
workmen and friends. 


Mr. THomas ATKINS. 


THE congregation worshipping at the 
Great Meeting, Hinckley, has sustained 
another heavy loss through the death of 
Mr. Thomas Atkins, of Hollycroft House, 
who passed away on the last day of 1911, 
in the 80th year of his age. Mr. Atkins 
was the only surviving member of a 
family whose influence in the town of 
their birth has always been exerted in 
beneficent ways. With two of his brothers, 
one of whom died at an early age, he was 
associated with the staple industry of 
Hinckley, and contributed much by his 
ability to a commercial success which has 
redounded to the good of the whole com- 
- munity. He was of a kind and generous 
nature, ever ready to help the suffering 
and needy. Nothing that made for the 
welfare of the town, mental, moral, or 
material, failed to secure his interest and 
support, and in all he did there was a 
complete absence of ostentation. From 
earliest childhood Mr. Atkins was con- 
nected with the Great Meeting Chapel. 
During a dark passage in its history, when 
its life almost flickered out, it was largely 
due to his loyalty and that of other 
members of the family that the Chapel was 
kept open for worship and its pulpit sup- 
plied with a message, and for the congre- 
gational success and prosperity which is 
now enjoyed he must be counted re- 
sponsible in no small degree. He was 
a generous subscriber to the funds of 
the Chapel, a regular worshipper until the 
encroachments of age made themselves 
too severely felt, and a real friend of 
ministers, many of whom will be reminded 
by his death of the pleasant hospitality 
received under his roof. Mr. Atkins leaves 
a widow and one son. The funeral took 
place on Wednesday, January 3, being 
preceded by a service in the chapel. The 
Rev. J. T. Jenkins, pastor of the Great 
Meeting, officiated, and a former minister, 
the Rev. W. G. Price, of Hale, Cheshire, 
gave the address. Both at the Chapel and 
at the Cemetery where the burial took 
place there was a large gathering of 
sympathising friends and representatives 
of the employees, congregation, and others. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett WELLS. 


Tae mural tablet in Arlington-street 
Church to the memory of Dr.: Gannet 
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records that “‘ he laboured with untiring 
activity for the moral and social elevation 
of the community, and rendered important 
service in the formation and management 
of many associations designed to lessen the 
evils of poverty, ignorance, and _ sin.’’ 
What is there said of the father is scarcely 
less true of the daughter whose lifeless form 
has just been laid by his side, forty years 
after his death. Much has already been 
written and said about the various ways 
in which her influence for good has been 
felt ; but only a part of what she did, both 
before and after her father’s death, has been 
even hinted at. When those who have 
known her longest and best try to recall 
her various activities, few can fail to be 
surprised at the extent and variety of the 
good works which she devised or promoted. 
Of them nothing needs to be said here, for 
most, if not all, of them will be speedily 
recognised elsewhere, and nothing needs 
to be said ot that happy faculty which 
enabled her also to see the humorous side 
of things often taken too seriously. 

But along with her large-minded and 
large-hearted public service there went an 
equal devotion to her father’s church and 
a personal interest in his parishioners, as 
well as an affection for the friends of her 
earlier and her later years, which can never 
have been surpassed and seldom have been 
equalled. Deprived of a mother’s care 
when a mere child, and not long afterward 
of the companionship of one aunt and at a 
later period of the advice of another aunt 
for whom she was named, she quietly took 
up the duties of a minister’s wife, as soon 
as she was old enough to do so. She be- 
came, as it were, the lady of the parish 
while continuing to be its daughter, but only 
to relinquish the position just as gracefully 
when, one after another, a new minister’s 
wife came into the church. She filled a 
place during all this time which would 
otherwise have been unprovided for, but 
she never overstepped the proper limits of 
time and place. She never forgot one of 
her father’s old parishioners—now a rapidly 
diminishing number—and never neglected 
a duty he would have wished her to perform. 
In looking back over the long life of Mrs. 
Wells one is most of all impressed by her 
many-sided character which brought her 
in touch with such diverse interests, and 
by her absolute fidelity in all the relations 
which they involved, whether of public 
service or of pe1sonal friendship. 


C. 8. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells died suddenly 
December 13 after an illness of brief dura 
tion. She attended service at Arlington- 
street Church on Sunday, as was her cus- 
tom, and her condition was not thought 
to be serious until the day before her 
death, which was peaceful and without any 
suffering. Her last published literary 
work was an historical review of ‘‘ Fifty 
Years of the Arlington-street Church,”’ 
in the Transcript of Saturday, December 9, 
which recounted in her delightful style the 
events of earlier days of that parish. 

Mrs. Wells was born in England about 
sixty-six years ago, and was the daughter 
of the late Rev. Ezra Stiles Gannett, D.D., 
minister of the Arlington-street Church, 
where he succeeded Dr. Channing. He was 
a grandson of President Ezra Stiles, of 
Yale, but was himself a graduate of Har- 


vard, where he subsequently served as 
overseer. 

Mrs. Wells did much literary and public 
work. She was long a member of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education 
and served almost three terms of eight 
years each. She was also deeply interested 
in the work of the Normal Art School and 
was identified with its growth and develop- 
ment. She was Chairman of the Board of 
Visitors at the Art School for ten years and 
was an honorary member of the Alumni 
Association. She was also Chairman of the 
Board of Visitors to the Framingham 
Normal School, where Wells Hall, built in 
1902, was named by the State Board of 
Education in honour of her. She was a 
member of a similar board at the Hyannis 
Normal School, where, thirteen years ago, 
she was especially active. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead has said of her :— 

‘*Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells has been 
during the whole period of my own life in 
Boston one of the noblest and most useful 
women in the city, one of the most con- 
spicuous and devoted in good works. She 
was a public possession, and we are all her 
debtors for manifold and indefatigable 
public service.”’ 

The following additional tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Wells by Emily A. Fifield 
appeared in the Christian Register on 
December 28, and will doubtless be of 
interest to our readers :— 

To the many appreciative articles written 
in memory of Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, I 
wish to add a personal word of affectionate 
remembrance. There are many who have 
known the welcome of her hospitable home 
in Boston, and some have visited beautiful 
Campobello, the place so dear to her and 
where I have had the privilege of knowing 
her most intimately. 

Here were spent some of her happiest 
days. In the retirement of home, but with 
the interest and activities of a large summer 
resort near at hand, Mrs. Wells was the 
Lady Paramount of all the place. She 
welcomed from year to year the return- 
ing cottagers and constantly devised ways 
of interesting the hotel guests. To the 
refined and cultivated influence of Mrs. 
Wells was largely due the unique cha- 
racter which for many years Campobello 
sustained. 

Every islander will miss her, for, as the 
late Queen Victoria was known in the 
lovely Highland homes, so Mrs. Wells was 
known and loved and consulted on every 
subject. Every year she did something 
for the island. A boat landing was pro- 
vided, a new road or path was carried 
through, trees were preserved or a bit of 
beach improved. The success of the 
library, for which she did so much, was one 
of her greatest satisfactions and pleasures, 
No one will miss her more than old Tomar, 
the picturesque Indian who was devoted 
to her service. It even seemed that the 
animals and flowers knew her and looked 
up to het. 

Mrs. Wells was truly a “thorn bearer ” as 
regards her deafness, but in the retirement 
of the island it seemed less of a disability 
to her, and no one ever managed such an 
infirmity better. This side of her life was 
little known to those who only saw Mrs. 
Wells hurrying across the Common to the 
State House. 

As she passes on, they tell me, the West 
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Quaddy Light seems to close its eye for a 
longer interval and the strange figure of 
the Old Stone Friar sinks into a deeper 
shadow. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


—— 


THE LATE REV. SILAS FARRINGTON. 
Memorial Service. 

A LARGE congregation of friends in Rich- 
mond, and members of the various London 
Unitarian churches, met at the Richmond 
Free Church on Saturday, January 6, when 
a service was held in memory of the Rev. 
Silas Farrington, who was minister of the 
church from October, 1889, to October, 
1904. The Rev. H. Gow, of Hampstead, 
assisted by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of 
Wandsworth, conducted the service. Mr. 
Gow’s address was as follows :— 

We gather together here to thank God 
for a quiet, strong, noble life, and to say 
for a little time farewell. 

Reverently and lovingly we remember 
to-day the friend for whom God’s swift 
and sudden call has come. It is not the 
desire to praise him, but the instinct of 
love and sorrow which brings us here to- 
day in this chapel which owes so much to 
him, and where he ministered so faith- 
fully. We cannot stand beside the far- 
off grave: we could not gather round 
when his body was committed to the 
earth. And so we meet together here in this 
place, consecrated by many memories of 
his work; this building which owes so 
much of its origin to him, where he and 
his wife laboured so faithfully and quietly, 
and to which, although no longer young, 
he gave so much energy and thought. We 
remember, also, that other church in 
Manchester, where he ministered for nearly 
twenty years. Some of us, looking back 
upon our youth, recall what he did for 
us then, what he was to us after. There 
have been few ministers amongst us who 
have had such power over young men, 
It was not the power of emotional appeal, 
not the power of systematic thought. It 
was the power of a personality which we 
felt to be so simple, so true, so human, 
so interested in life, so wise and gentle in 
his judgments, so open-minded. I do not 
want to praise him overmuch. He was 
modest and retiring, and far from am- 
bition and from thought of self. We must 
respect his modesty in speaking of him. 
But he would have been glad, I think, 
that we, his friends who loved him and 
who will always love him, should gather 
here, not to say very much about him, 
but to thank God for his life and work 
and to express a little of what we feel for 
him and what we owe to him. It is right 


and well that we should remind each’ 


other of his character, even if it must take 
the form of praise. His spirit was so 
sunny, so hopeful, so full of trust in man. 
He was not a violent reformer, not a 
dogmatic teacher. I could not give a 
reasoned account of his theology or of his 
social ideals. He saw something great 
and good in every honest creed and every 
earnest life. But it was not a mere gentle, 
universal approval, incapable of seeing 


realised the worth of life. 


falsity or wrong. Gentleness, tranquillity, 
peace were indeed essential qualities in all 
his life. 

He was always kind, always ready to 
help, always the same in his sympathy and 
comprehension. There was no sense of 
effort in his kindness, no self-consciousness. 
But he united with his gentleness and 
benevolence a sense of humour, a delight 


in ideas, and a power to condemn the 


false as well as an intense admiration of 
the true, and a wide catholic sympathy 
above all creed and class and race. There 
are few men whose condemnation would 
have seemed to me so painful and so 
serious as his. He rarely condemned at 
all; he never condemned on conventional 
grounds, never on personal grounds. It 
could only be something which seemed 
to him really base that could call forth 
his indignation. We remember him as 
gentle, wise and strong, with unquestion- 
able hope for humanity, finding pleasure 
and good in many small, almost unnotice- 
able things, living in an atmosphere of 
peace where harsh judgments, unkind 
thoughts, and weak complainings were 
unable to exist. 

We remember thankfully the beauty 
and simplicity and quiet joy of the life 
which he and his wife lived in their coun- 
try home, when he had retired from 
active work. Of none could it be said 
more truly— 


‘* They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’’ 


There was still the same old interest in 
life and belief in life, the same ungrudging 
recognition of the work of others, the 
same delight in childhood and youth and 
in old friends, in nature, and in art and 
science. 

We went to him for encouragement, 
and we always found encouragement and 
It was a beau- 
tiful old age, and when occasions came, 
as come they did, to tend the sick, to 
watch over the dying, to give a last touch 
of comfort to those who were very hard 
bested, the opportunity was taken with 
a joy and love which made it seem the 
most natural, easy, simple thing in all the 
world. Such deeds were natural to him 
and to his wife; we do not thank them, 
we rather feel through them the goodness 
and the love of God. 

We think with a sympathy too deep for 
words of the darkened home where there 
was so true a companionship, so long and 
close an association, so beautiful a union. 
May God comfort the bereaved in their 
sorrow and loneliness! May the thought 
of the affection and gratitude and sorrow 
of so many friends be with them as a 
strength and consolation in their grief. 
May it be with no hopeless sorrow, but 
with a deep and solemn trust, that now 
for a little time we say farewell. 

Sacred memories, which nothing can 


take away from us, are hidden in our 


hearts. Deeper than the sorrow is the 
joy in the love and goodness which was 
revealed to us. Through such memories 
we look forward to the life beyond with a 
stronger hope and confidence. 

Following Mr. Gow, Mr. G. H. Edwards, 
a former secretary of the church and an 


intimate friend of Mr. Farrington for 


22 years, gave an address. Though in 


point of time 22 years have gone, he said, 
yet, looking back, it does not seem so long 
since Mr. Farrington came to Richmond. 
Tt was in the autumn of 1889 that he came 
to Channing Hall, to the little congrega- 
tion then twelve months old, bringing 
with him much of the wholesome vigour 


> 


of the North, and something of the fresh- | 


ness of outlook of the New World that 
gave him birth. 

So young he seemed physically, and so 
young-hearted too, that it seemed difficult 
to believe that he counted nearly sixty 
years. Restless under anything that ap- 
peared to fetter freedom, with the con- 
currence of the congregation he brushed 
aside the name of Unitarian Christian, 
with which the Church had begun its 
career, calling it simply ‘‘ The Free 
Church,’’ a designation much less widely 
used then than now. So soon as he had 
settled down, he began to build one lasting 
memorial to his name in the shape of this 
beautiful building, which, within a year of 
its opening in 1896, was completely freed 
from debt. 
largely due to the unceasing and self- 


sacrificing efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Farring- _ 


ton, with the warm support of another 
valued member of this congregation, who 
passed away not long ago—Lady Roscoe. 

But enduring as this monument will, 
we trust, be, it is not so precious as that 
in the hearts of many, who have gone 
away to the ends of the earth, from Upper 
Brook-street in the North and from Rich- 
mond in the South, the scenes of Mr. 
Farrington’s ministry in England. Many 
a choir boy, many a young man struggling 
to make a start in life, has found in Mr. 


This, as you all know, was ~ 


Farrington an unobtrusive helper, and — 


owes his place in the world to-day to his 
untiring patience in teaching, guiding, 
and launching him; and he was never 
happier than when taking a band of choir 


boys on some walk or excursion in the 


woods and fields he loved so well. Still, 
many years after, come their letters of 
affectionate remembrance from distant 
climes, telling of their progress and re- 
calling those earlier days; and I believe 
I am right in saying that none of his 
correspondence gave Mr. Farrington more 
genuine pleasure. 

In the notices which have appeared in 


the Christian Life and in Tue INQUIRER, © 


sympathetic reference has been made by 
old friends to the more striking features of 


his character—his single-mindedness ; his _ 


capacity for standing alone when any 


question of principle was involved; his — 


sunny and buoyant nature, which made 
intercourse with him a constant delight to 
his many friends. No one who had not 
known him closely and intimately could 
ever fully appreciate his nobility of char- 
acter and his charm. A certain shyness 
made him difficult of access to a stranger. 
But to anyone he loved and who loved 
him there was revealed a nature strong 
and sweet, deeply sensitive, easily angered 
by anything mean or false; no saint, 
but a friend on whom one could rely with 


the certainty that he would give all he 


had to bestow—time, money, affection. 
He was a curious combination of Puritan 
and Epicurean. His love of beauty de- 
manded expression ; his training and habit 
of thought, repression. In a recent letter 
from Cannes, he said: ‘‘ It is so beautiful 
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here, we are in danger of losing our sim- 
plicity. If we can only be good.”’ 

Strong-willed and single-minded, he 
‘often ploughed a lonely furrow, for his 
views did not always commend them- 
selves. But he was never daunted, and 
went quietly on with his work. 

The strongly-marked traits in his char- 
acter brought him at times into collision 
with his fellow-workers, who did not 
always appreciate his genuine worth ; but 
it has been a matter of profound astonish- 
ment to me that outside a few of his hearers 
at the Free Church, so few people in Rich- 
mond recognised the wonderful freshness 
and vitality of his teaching. In the North 
it had been different. 

Easily pleased and easily depressed, 
though he never stayed long in the depths, 
he still kept the same unswerving course, 
continuing his work till at the age of 72 
he determined that the time had come to 
pass it on to younger hands; but he 
never failed to take a lively interest in the 
welfare of his old congregation, or in those 
aspects of the religious life of London 
which most appealed to him. Always he 
had been frankly and touchingly de- 
pendent on his wife, leaning on her judg- 
ment even when it did not coincide with 
his own. Indeed they were so much one 
that it is difficult to think of one without 
the other. In this her hour of sorrow, our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to the brave 
woman who has stood so faithfully by her 
husband’s side for 56 years. 

He kept his mental alertness, his youth- 
ful outlook, and his keen enjoyment of 
life to the last, and though at times the 
limitations upon his activity imposed by 
increasing years told heavily, for he was 
always longing to be up and doing as of old, 
still his buoyant spirits sustained him, and 
his kindly humour never failed. 

Then came the end. He had dreaded 
the coming of winter; and when, before 
the dark days set in, friends came and 
carried him off to sunny Cannes, it was 
as a boy he went. His letters during those 
last two months bubble over with happi- 
ness. He enjoyed every moment till, on 
the very eve of his return home for Christ- 
mas, he sought one last glimpse of the 
beautiful moonlit bay, with the lights of 
the town twinkling below, and the great 
arms of the coast encircling all. He 
looked down and drank in the sheer 
beauty of the scene, and in a moment 
he had passed quietly away. 

It was a fitting end to the life of one 
who had loved his fellow men and all 
things beautiful in nature; and one 
cannot grieve that while he was still able 
to enjoy life, in the midst of the scenes he 
loved best and without any sadness of 
farewell, he should have entered upon the 
new life, which is indeed only the old. 


Gone into darkness, that full light 
* Of friendship! Pass’d in sleep away 
_ By night into the deeper night ! 
i The deeper night ? A clearer day 
~ Than our poor twilight dawn on earth. 
' — If night, what barren toil to be! 
F. What life so maimed by night were 
worth 
Our living out ? Not mine to me, 
Remembering all the golden hours 
Now silent and so many dead, 
And him the last, 


Miss A. Leigh Browne writes to us as 
follows :— 

Amongst your readers who join in 
sorrow for the passing away of the Rev. 
Silas Farrington there must be many 
women who desire to record their grati- 
tude for the encouragement he gave to 
women in the enlargement that is passing 
over their minds in regard to work as 
members of the community. On Citizen 
Sunday, October, 1895, Mr. Farrington 
preached at Richmond a sermon entitled 
‘* Women as Citizens.’? May I quote 
from it as a brief supplement to the ad- 
dresses, full of grateful recollections, that 
were delivered at the memorial service on 
Saturday last ? 

Mr. Farrington said :—‘‘ We need the 
feeling to deepen and strengthen in the 
minds of all women that they have a part 
in this great common life, and duties to 
discharge in it; that they should feel 
themselves a part of the community, with 
interests, functions, obligations with re- 
gard to it; that they are citizens now in 
the deepest sense of that term, bound to 
promote the public good by their per- 
sonal endeavours, and able to promote it. 
That is the meaning of all civic duty. It 
is never to let go this sense of being a 
member of the whole, of doing one’s best 
to remedy its evils, to strengthen and 
enlarge its good. Depend upon it, much 
of our public work will be overlooked, 
half done, or not done at all, till women 
devote themselves to it and recognise it 
as theirs. The work needs women. May 
I add, women need the work!.... 
Many among their fellow-labourers will 
respond to their call, as the children of 
Naphtali and Zebulun to the call of the 
ancient prophetess; as Barak did when 
he replied to her summons, ‘ If thou wilt 
go up with me, then will I go up, but if 
thou wilt not go with me, I will not go.’ 
And she said, ‘ I will surely go with thee.’ ’’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue New Year greeting to teachers of 
the Sunday School Association by the 
President, the Rev. J. J. Wright, has 
special interest this year, coming, as it 
does, from one who is so well qualified to 
speak of the work of Sunday schools. It 
is as follows :-— 

My dear Fellow Teacher,—To be a good 
Member of Parliament, to say and do 
something in the House of Commons 
which, to the multitudes of men, women, 
and children outside, shall make it ‘“ easier 
to do right and more difficult to do wreng,” 
is surely a high and honourable calling. 
And yet only the other day, within the 
precincts of the House itself, and in the 
presence of a large number of members 
thereof, gathered specially to meet and 
hear a prominent “Sunday school man,” 
so successful a Parliamentarian as the 
Deputy Speaker, the Right Honourable 
J. H. Whitley, said: ‘It was often not 
well to make comparisons, but he had 
wondered sometimes, when in the midst 
of battles in the House, whether he was 
doing as good work as a Member of Par- 
liament as he did as a Sunday school 


teacher; and whether the work of in; 


fluencing a single boy was not of fat 
greater value than a Member of Parliamen 
was able to accomplish during many years.’ 

Such a comparison, by such a man, 
and in such a place and company, may 
well encourage you and me, and might 
rightly raise the heart, and rouse the will, 
of every Sunday school teacher in our 
never-easy but forever needed work. fix 

Let me remind you, once again, that we 
Sunday school teachers of this country 
alone—700,000 (seven hundred thousands) 
of us—are more in number than our 
British Army and Navy; and that, even 
now, we have more than 7,500,000 (seven 
and a half millions) of children and young 
people in our Sunday schools. 

Yes, fellow-teacher, our work is as 
important and big as the work of Parlia- 
ment; and we workers are as numerous 
as the Army and Navy,—whose work, 
alas, is often so different ! 

But see !—and this is the main point of 
my letter—are we 700,000 Sunday school 
teachers aiming in our own way to be as 
“fit” for our work as Army and Navy 
men (and nurses) are for theirs? Can we 
honestly say that we really do all that 
we can to “fit” ourselves for this task 
of endless good ? More and more 1 am 
convinced that the success of Sunday 
school work nearly all turns on the teacher 
—that, is, on you and me! And never, 
since Sunday schools began, were more 
teachers trying—and trying successfully 
—to “fit” themselves for their unique 
work. I do hope, dear fellow-teacher, 
that you are one of these—and, if not, 
that you now will be; for, you see, if it 
needs “ fitness’ to do our ordinary daily 
work or to play our usual nightly or 
weekly game, it must need all the“ fitness ” 
we can acquire to mould or influence more 
than seven and a half millions of young 
lives. 

My letter would get too long if I now 
went on to tell of ways to make ourselves 
“fit”; but the following ways I may, 
at least, mention. (1) Read for yourself, 
every season, one real good book on 
Sunday school work; (2) Talk as often 
as you can with your fellow teachers about 
tcaching difficulties and possibilities ; (3) 
Claim from your superintendent or minister 
a teachers’ training class ; (4) see that your 
school supplies you with all the books (for 
lesson or reference) published by the Sunday 
School Association, including The Sunday 
School Quarterly and Young Days; and 
(5) also see to it that your school sends 
not less than one teacher—yourself it may 
be—to our Oxford Summer School for 
Sunday School Teachers this year from 
June 28 to July 6. 

May I end with a personal illustraticn 2 
The teaching which any of us does is, at 
times, better or worse. We cannot always 
be even at cur own best—or worst! 
This may be accounted for in various 
ways. I do not know how it may be with 
you, but, for myself, I always feel that I 
have been the most successful in teaching, 
whenever I have come, not merely face to 
face, but, life to life, with those I have 
taught—when I have felt that I wag 
somehow wondrously helping a young life 
to be a life indeed, and to serve the Great 
Life in duty and in love. Have not you, - 
at times, felt it so 2 
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That this, or something better, may be 
your experience and reward during 1912 
and longer, is the wish and prayer of, 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. Wricut, President. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


A BririsH EXPERIMENT IN Loca OPTIon. 


Apvocates of | cal option as regards 
the supply of licensed houses will be 
interested to hear the results of a poll 
which has taken place at Letchworth to 
decide whether the first garden city should 
have a public house on the estate. The 
proposal to have a licensed house was re- 
jected by a majority of 596. The poll was 
interesting from several points of view, 
beside the main issue to be decided. All 
residents on the estate of six months’ 
standing and over 25 years of age had a 
vote, 80 that the right of suffrage was as 
widely extended as the most democrati- 
cally minded person could desire. 2,563 
individuals had the necessary qualifica- 
tions, women being in the majority ; 1,638 
voters went to the poll, 521 voting for and 
1,117 against the proposed house. One 
would have expected that in a go-ahead 
place like Letchworth voters would have 
scorned to be conyeyed to the poll, but it 
appears from the Press reports that the 
organisers of victory had the assistance of 
a number of carriages. 

Letchworth has done without a public- 
house since its inception ten years ago, 
and it now appears that the majority of its 
inhabitants still desire to remain in that 
condition. 


Co-OPERATION AMONG CHARITIES. 


One of the most difficult tasks before the 
social worker at the present moment is 
to induce different agencies at work in a 
given district to co-operate, or at least to 
let each other know what they are doing. 
It is regrettable, but we fear true, that, 
broadly speaking, the least intelligent 
(and sometimes the most harmful) attempts 
at social amelioration are made under the 
auspices of religion. Many churches, and 
in some districts known to the present 
writer, at least one great religious organisa- 
tion, flatly refuse to co-operate with other 
agencies, or even to discuss with them what 
they are doing. It need hardly be said 
that this is blind sectarianism in its worst 
form ; and that, from the point of view of 
permanently valuable social work, it is 
pernicious in its effects on the neighbour- 
hood. The principal agencies working for 
the welfare of London school children have 
recently issued an appeal to enable the 
Care Committees of the London elementary 
schools to establish boot clubs for poor 
children. We are glad to say that at the 
instance of the Children’s Care Committee 
of the Social Welfare Association for 
London efforts are being made to co- 
ordinate the many different agencies 
which have the same object in view. 
Those who are at work among the London 
poor are only too painfully aware that 
great numbers of children in attendance 


at the elementary schools come bare- 
footed or badly shod. Much has hitherto 
been done by teachers and private volun- 
tary agencies, which, however, have not 
been able to cover the whole ground. 
The wisdom of putting the whole matter 
in charge of the Care Committees consists 
in the fact that they will be in touch with 
all school children, that overlapping and 
cadging will be prevented, and that close 
supervision of accounts can be kept. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Accrington: Oxford-street Church.—At the 
service at Oxford-street Church on Christmas 
Eve selections from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ’’ 
were rendered by the choir, and the minister 
gave an address on ‘‘ Brotherhood and Peace.’’ 
On Christmas Day the annual school tea was 
held, followed by an entertainment. The 
evenings of December 30 and January | and 2 
were devoted to a series of ‘‘ At Homes,’’ all 
of which were very successful. The proceed- 
ings on the first day were opened by Councillor 
Wadsworth, of Todmorden, and Mr. J. T. 
Bibby, of Burnley, presided. On the second 
evening Mr. R. T. Pinnington, of Rawtenstall, 
occupied the chair, and Councillor Belsey, a 
local Congregationalist, in a cordial speech, 
performed the opening cremony. The juniors 
were in full command on the last evening, 
Master A. Ormerod and Miss A. Boothman, 
two of the scholars, occupying the position of 
chairman and opener respectively. Pro- 
grammes of vocal and instrumental music, 
recitations, and sketches were provided by 
members of the Dramatic Society. 

Birmingham: Church of the Messiah Jubi- 
lee Celebrations.—On Sunday last, January 7, 
special services were held to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the 
Church of the Messiah for publie worship. 
In the morning the Rev. L. P. Jacks, and in 
the evening the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, for- 
mer ministers of the church, preached to large 
congregations. On Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 8, the Chairman of the Vestry Committee 
(Mr. W. Byng Kenrick) and Mrs. Kenrick held 
a reception for members of the congregation 
at the Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston. Musical 
items were provided by the choir and were 
greatly appreciated. Mr. Byng Kenrick ex- 
pressed the thanks of the church to the Revs. 
L. P. Jacks and H. E. Dowson for their readi- 
ness to help on such an occasion; and Mr. 
Dowson, who responded, spoke with deep 
feeling, touched with humour, of the years 
he spent as co-pastor with the Rev. 8. Bache. 
Mr. Priestley Smith was wittily reminiscent 
from the layman’s point of view; and the 
Rev. Joseph Wood voiced the congratulations 
and good wishes of the neighbouring churches. 
The Rev. J. W. Austin, who said that his 
thoughts naturally turned to the future of the 
church, appealed to the younger members to 
maintain its great traditions and to do their 
part in the battles which had still to be 
fought for their faith. ; 

Birmingham: Hurst-street Mission.—It is 
a great satisfaction to the workers associated 
with this mission that Mr. W. J. Clarke has 
resumed his Sunday duties, and hopes very 
shortly to again enter upon the whole of his 
manifold and varied mission labours. He 
preached for the first time, since the accident 


which befell him last August,”on’Sunday'even- 
ing last, when a most enthusiastic welcome 
was accorded to him, the chapel, floor-and gal- 
lery alike, being crowded. Fortunately, in 
spite of the temporary physical disablement 
resulting from the accident, Mr. Clarke has 
been able to dictate all the mission correspond- 
ence, to arrange Mission affairs generally, and, 
when necessary, to receive committees in his 
room, Owing to this, and also to the circum- 
stance that both the Mission staff and the 
small army of devoted voluntary workers have 
risen to the emergency splendidly; and 
though the work during the Christmas and 
New Year season is always of an exceptionally 
arduous character, everything has gone on 
very much as usual, and without a hitch of any 
sort. The calls it has made on the zeal and ° 
energy of those responsible for it will be realised 
when it is stated that (apart from the three 
services held in the chapel every Sunday, and 
the work of the Sunday schools), reckoning 
from about the middle of December last to the 
present time, upwards of 1,700 visits have been 
paid to and received from the poor, 250 
medical notes distributed, and food, fuel, 
nourishments, garments, &c., supplied in 
upwards of 400 cases. In addition to this - 
(under the auspices of the Police Aided Asso- 
ciation for Clothing Destitute Children) up- 
wards of 2,100 poor children have received 
footwear and clothing at the hands of the 
Mission staff; a special distribution of home 
comforts among the deserving poor was made 
on December 23, a breakfast and gift was 
given to upwards of 320 poor children on 
Christmas morning; and a dinner and New 
Year’s gift to 220 poor aged people on New 
Year’s day. Christmas and NewYear gather- 
ings have been held in connection with the 
Sunday schools, the Sunday morning Adult 
Class, the Teachers’ Society, the Infants’ 
school, the Sunday school choir, the P.S.A., 
the evening congregation, the Senior Band of 
Hope, the Girls’ Social Club, the Boys’ Life 
Brigade, and the Mothers’ Meeting. It is cal- 
culated that during the same period (including 
the work connected with the Missionary’s 
annual Christmas appeal) the correspondence 
must have included upward of some 8,000 
communications; while in various ways, 
through the chapel services, the Sunday schools 
and Christmas and New Year gatherings, and 
the social and philanthropic efforts, the 
Mission must have come into direct contact 
with not fewer than 7,000 individual lives. _ 

Bolton: Unity Church.—The annual Christ- 
mas Fair was a great success. It was opened 
on Saturday, December 30, by Mr. Thomas 
Harwood, who said that he was glad to see 
that the movement they represented was 
advancing at home as well as abroad. On two 
occasions the lectures of Dr. Carpenter had 
attracted audiences of 650 people in Bolton, 
and the churches themselves were flourishing. 
The minister, the Rev. Edward Morgan, wel- 
comed all friends, and gave thanks to all the 
workers and to the visitors for their help. On 
the second day Mr. Joseph Lancaster, jun., 
acted as opener. As an old worker he gave 
many pleasant reminiscences of work in past ~ 
years, and spoke with great hopefulness of the 
outlook for the future. A sum of £256 was 
realised, an advance on the previous year, and 
this is very satisfactory considering that 
Bolton is in the midst of a ‘‘ lock-out.’’ 

Crewe: Appointment.—The Rev. George 
Pegler, B.A., of Newcastle-under-Lyme, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become 
the minister of the Free Christian Church at. 
Crewe, and will commence his ministry there 
in April next. 

Derby: Friar Gate Chapel.—Through the 
death of Mrs. Fritchley the: Friar Gate Chapel 
congregation loses one of its oldest and most 
earnest members, who was respected and 
loved by all for her gentle and sympathetic 
nature, and the simplicity of her life and 
character. Although failing health had for a 
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long time confined Mrs.’ Fritchley to her home" 
she kept up her interest in the church, and] by 
working with her industrious needle helped 
to supply the stalls at the bazaar. Her long 
| life was brightened by the devotion and 
tenderness of those who made up her domestic 
circle, and are now left to mourn her loss. 

Liverpool: Ulfet-road Church.—At a meet- 
ing of the members ofthe congregation of 
Ullet-road Church, held on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3, a resolution was carried with much 
cordiality, offering to Mr. Russell the post of 
junior colleague with Mr. Odgers on the 
termination of his assistantship next summer. 
Mr. Russell has willingly accepted this pro- 
posal. Mr. Odgers is glad to think that one 
with whom he has co-operated very harmo 
niously since August, 1910, will thus be 
enabled to continue to afford him his ready 
help; and the congregation is confident that 
such an arrangement will prove to be a very 
_ happy augury for the future. 

Manchester : Longsight.—On Monday even- 
ing, January 8, a congregational ‘‘ At Home ”’ 
was held in Gaskell Hall, and was well at- 
tended. As the pulpit is at present vacant, the 
Rev. N. Anderton, of Monton, President of the 
Manchester District Association, was invited 
to give an address, which dealt with the 
general social unrest and the work of the 
churches. An appeal is about to be issued 
and a bazaar to be held in November next, 
with the object of raising a sum of £1,250 for 
certain specified purposes. Mr. Anderton ex- 
pressed the hope that an early appointment of 
a minister would be made, and urged the con- 
gregation to remain steadfast and loyal to the 
church during the interregnum. On Sunday, 
January 7, Mr. Oliver H. Heys completed 25 
years as voluntary organist and choirmaster 
of the church. 

Northampton : Kettering-road Church.—The 
first meeting of the Unitarian Institute was 
held in the church on Sunday, January 7. 
It was followed in the evening by a special 
Service for young people, and on Monday a 
soirée was held. The Institute, of which all 
scholars over 16 years of age (numbering at 
present about 70) can be members, represents 
our effort to connect the work of the Sunday 
school with that of the church. Teachers and 
members of the congregation are eligible for 
enrolment as honorary members. A strong 
central committee has been formed for the 
general management, which will have the over- 
sight of a number of sectional committees 
acting as executives of various branches of 
work. Most members will be allotted definite 
duties and will take part in the religious 
services of the Jnstitute. ee 

Peckham: Avondale-road.—The members 
of the choir spent several evenings before 
Christmas going around the neighbourhood 
singing carols, and as a result the sum of £7 
Is. 6d. was collected. Having made grants to 
Winifred House and to the Church and Sunday 
School Sympathy Funds, the balance was 
expended in a tea and entertainment to old 
people, which was given in the Lecture Hall 
on Friday, the 5th inst. 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


DoncasTER FREE LIBRARY. 

We learn from the Doncaster Gazette 
that Principal Carpenter’s recent book on 
the ‘‘ Historical Jesus and the Theological 
Christ ’’ has been refused admission to the 
Doncaster Free Library on the ground that 
it 1s of a “‘ controversial ’’ nature. This 
paternal supervision on the part of Town 
Councils is really rather amusing. In all 
ages bumbledom has supposed that it 
could put the mind in chains, and destroy the 
light of truth by the simple device of 


drawing down the blinds. 
sensible people will think it hardly worth 
while to be angry, they will only be in- 
clined to laugh at another example of the 
solemn stupidity of ‘‘ censorship ” and its 
dread of serious problems and downright 
thinking. 


Dr. Soputa Jex-Biake. 

The death of Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake has 
drawn public attention once more to the 
splendid services she rendered to humanity, 
when she waged a prolonged war in Kdin- 
burgh, in the early seventies, in support 
of the claim of women to be allowed to 
enter the medical profession. That such 
a woman, highly gifted, inspired by a 
strong sense of justice, and filled with zeal 
for the advancement of her own sex, 
should have been treated with contumely 
and mobbed in the streets of Edinburgh, 
when her desires became known, was, 
perhaps, only to be expected forty years 
ago. That she should not have been able 
to start practice on her own account until 
twelve years had elapsed from the time when 
she began her studies is one more proof of 
the tremendous opposition which women 
have had to face, from time immemorial, 
when they have pleaded for the opening of 
doors previously closedto them. Miss Jex- 
Blake was, however, one of those valiant 
pioneers for whom the word defeat does not 
exist, and her persistent efforts on behalf 
of a cause that made life-long claims on her 
time and energies was fitly crowned by the 
founding of the Edinburgh School of Medi- 
cine for Women, which in 1894 the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh decided to recognise for 
graduation. She was the author of several 
books, and in her early days travelled much 
on the Continent, and in America, where 
she became greatly interested in the work 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the pioneer 
woman doctor, who had gained her diploma 
as far back as 1849. 


LETCHWORTH GARDEN Ciry. 

Although it will not be possible to declare 
a dividend for two or three years, the 
directors of the First Garden City, Ltd., 
who have just issued a most encouraging 
report, consider that the idea now being 
carried out at Letchworth has proved 
itself economically and financially sound. 
Last year the accounts showed an adverse 
balance on the general revenue and ex- 
penditure account of £1,676, whereas for 
the year under review the net profit, after 
paying interest on borrowed capital, 
amounts to £174, an improvement of £1,850. 
Fach of the last three years has shown a 
similar improvement, and there is reason to 
hope that the Company’s profit will grow 
year by year. 

oie 

The number of new houses, shops, and 
public buildings built, or in process of 
erection on November 15, 1911, was 1,515 
and, in addition, 49 factories and work- 
shops, compared with 1,292 houses, shops, 
and public buildings, and 42 factories and 
workshops on November 15, 1910. ‘There 
were 115 houses, schools, &c.,on the estate 
when purchased by the Company, making 
a total of 1,679 permanent buildings on 
November 15 last. The health of the town 
continues to be excellent, and the death- 
rates are believed to he the lowest in 


England. 


Nowadays 


Dr. Water CopLanD PERRY. 

The death occurred on December 28 of 
Dr. Walter Copland Perry, a well-known 
member of the Athenzeum Club, of which 
he was probably the oldest member. He 
was also Senior Alumnus of Manchester 
College. Dr. Perry was a notable scholar, 
and the author of many valuable works on 
classical and medisval subjects. The son 
of the Rev. Isaac Perry, once a Congre- 
gational, afterwards a Unitarian minister 
at Norwich and Ipswich, he himself entered 
the ministry after a course at Manchester 
College, York, and was assistant to the 
Rev. Henry Acton, at George’s Meeting, 
Exeter, from 1838 to 1844. In that year 
he conformed, but without taking orders, 
and later on established a successful school 
at Bonn, among his pupils being the late 
Lord Lytton, and Sir Francis Bertie, 
British Ambassador in Paris. The late 
Emperor Frederick retained the kindliest 
recollections of him, and in 1887, when at 
Buckingham Place, produced an English 
prayer-book with which Dr. Perry had 
presented him 30 years before. Dr. Perry 
returned to England somewhere about 
1878, and settled in London, where he 
devoted himself to Greek and Roman art, 
and wrote several books. On his ninetieth 
birthday he was encertained at dinner by 
a number of his old pupils and friends, and 
his literary energy was maintained in a 
remarkable way for four more years. He 
died at the age of 97. 


THE REMINISCENT DEAN. 

After hearing so much about the 
“sloomy Dean ’’ lately, it is refreshing to 
find that there isa dean who is the reverse 
of gloomy, though he has reached his 
80th year. Dean Pigou, who was seen 
by a representative of the Daily News 
during the week when he was celebrating 
his birthday, impressed the interviewer 
with his youthful cheeriness and vigour, 
and, as might have been expected, some 
of the delightful anecdotes for which he is 
famous enlivened the conversation. 

* REN Cok 

One of these related to Goldwin Smith. 
** You may not know,’’ said the Dean, 
‘*that my cousin, Goldwin Smith, was a 
constant contributor to the Daily News 
forty years ago or thereabouts. That re- 
minds me. He was thinking, I believe, of 
a forthcoming article for the Daily News one 
day at breakfast when his father, perhaps 
a trifle piqued by his long silence, exclaimed 
‘A penny for your thoughts, Goldwin.’ 
‘ My thoughts,’ said Goldwin with a start. 
‘Oh, I was merely thinking how awful it 
must be for a giraffe to have a sore throat.’ 
Goldwin as I remember him was a man of 
trying moods, but everything he wrote 
bore the mark of distinction.” 

* * * 


The Dean has many quaint stories to 
tell about vergers he has known. On one 
occasion, before the passing of the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill, a Halifax verger 
allowed him to marry unconsciously an 
aged couple within the prohibited degrees, 
When remonstrated with the verger replied, 
‘¢ Well, vicar, it was Just this way, do you 
see; one of the parties was eighty-four 
and t’ other eighty-six. I says to myself, 
‘Tt can’t last long; let ’em wed, and 
bother the laws.’ ’’ 
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SUNDAY, January 21. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. A. C. Hoipmn, 
M.A.; 7, Rev. F. HanxKinson. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. CrEssny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Soul’s, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGar DAPLYN. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Josepx Woop; 7, Rev. FRANK K. 
FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
F, Hankinson; 6,30, Mr. F. Lawson Dopp. 

Forest Gate, Upton Lane: 11, Rev. Joun ELLs ; 
6.30, Mr. W. R. Hotntoway., 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Bertram Lister, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Hounslow Public Library, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bicas, 
M.A 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 1l, Rey. 
J. A. Pearson; 7, Rev. A. C.. Honpen, 
M.A. : 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorur, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowETH 
Pore. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CoopErR. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Dovcguas Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioneL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 
Sanps; 6.30, Rev. Joun Eis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7. Rev. J. E. Opamrs. M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

er: 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Luz, 
B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
Wison. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Mr. S. Fieip. 


W ixeH, 


ABERYSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street’ Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

Brrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
1l, Rev. G. von Perzozp, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. 
EK, A. Voysny, M.A. 

BirmineuHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

Biacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bourton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonns, M.A. 
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Bournemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. Prrmsttny PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, Churchgate-street (Presby- 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Rev. Groran WaRD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CampBripGn, Assembly Hall, Downing - 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, 

Rev. J. Morgan WHITEMAN, 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D: Jmenxin Evans. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Dr, 
G. F. Broxu. 

DEAN Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EB. Savevt Hicks, M.A. 

Evesnam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Gur Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Harcrovs, M.A. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen‘s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Enrierp Dowson, B.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11, Rev. E. I. 
Fripe; 6.30, Rev. J. H. M. Nowan. 

Lrewns, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConngELxL. 

Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. C. CRADDOOK. 

Liverroor, Hope-street Church, 11 and-~ 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RopErts. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. Russert, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opcxrs, B.A. 

Mancurstrer, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11. and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuiTaKker, B.A. 

Matpstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

New Briauton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


street, 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TyNE, near Free Library, 10.45 | 


and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haut, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

Porrsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

Portsmouts, St. Th mas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScaRBoRouGH, Westborough, 
Mr. T. G GRAHAM. 

SEVENOAKS, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PARMITER. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Stpmovuts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wint1am AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicou Cross, M.A. 

SoutaamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gnrorcre BuRNETT 
STALLWORTHY. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkss. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMTORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


— Sat 


“ TYHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 


page. - Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. 3 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 


charge local page.—Address to EprTorR, “‘ Dove- 


| stone,” Denton-read, Gerton, Manchester. 
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MARRIAGES. 


BarTRAM—ORvUTCHLEY.—On Januar 17, at 
St. James’ Church, Derby, Cecil, third son 
of the late Richard Bartram and Mrs. 
Bartram, of Highbury, London, to Lilian 
Maud, second daughter of Mr. A. H. and 
Mrs. Crutchley, of Derby. 


THEVENARD—HOoLLAND. — On December 4, 
1911, at tbe Civil Registrar's and afterwards 
at St. John’s Pro-Cathedral, Buenos Aires, 
by the Venerable Archdeacen Kittermaster, 
Charles Wirgman Thevenard, son of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe Thevenard, to 
Elizabeth Gaskell, daughter of the late 
Mr, and Mrs, Charles Menzies Holland. 


DEATHS. 


ELiis.—On January 13, at 23, Victory-road, 
South Wimbledon, Colin, youngest of the 
surviving children of the late Isaac and 
Mary Ellis, of Great Enton, Godalming, 
aged 54. 


FinNERTY.—On January 11, at Swallowcliff, 
Ilminster. Somerset, Rev. 
aged 46, Minister of the Old Meeting. 


_ Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


SSS, 


d has requires post quickly, as Nurse- 
Companion tolady, in or around London. 

Not a mental case, no night duty.—A. B., 60, 
rownhill-road, Catford, S.B. a 


ITUATION REQUIRED as Nurse- 


Attendant to elderly Lady or delicate | 


child. Understands massage. Unitarian. Good 
references.—Biss, Darlington-road, Bath. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A GREAT meeting of protest against the 
present British policy in Persia was held 
in the new London Opera House last 
Monday, when the following resolution was 

- earried unanimously :—‘‘ That this meet- 
ing expresses its deep concern at the con- 
tinued disregard of the undertaking jointly 
given: by the Governments of Great 
Britain and Russia in 1907 to preserve 

Persian integrity and independence, and 
urges His Majesty’s Government to pursue a 
policy so directed as to give full effect 
to.our pledges to Persia, and thus to safe- 
guard our: national honour and_ vital 
interests.’’ The meeting itself was of a 
non-party character, and the vital interests 
of commerce and the safety of India were 
ably represented by many speakers. 


* * * 


Ir is, however, with all that is implied 
in the phrase ‘‘ national honour ’’ that 
we are specially concerned here. We 

_ view with growing alarm a disposition to 
make the non-moral considerations of 
expediency dominant in foreign policy. 
The pledged word of a treaty and respect 
for the liberties of small nationalities 
count for less than they once did in our 
international relations. We are in danger 
of sinking into a mood of cynical indiffer- 
ence to anything but our own safety or 
advantage. Nothing,-we are convinced, 
could be more short-sighted or, in the long 
‘run, more disastrous. Righteousness and 
honour are more than counters in 
political game. It is upon their unseen 
foundations that the whole fabric of the 


a 


ignore their authority or to quench the 
idealism which they infuse into our 
political and social relationships is to 
menace us-with a reversion into barbarism. 
Men who grow accustomed to treating 
broken treaties or outraged liberties with 
a light heart, will soon learn to think less 
seriously of their pledged word in business 
or the justice which they owe to their 
neighbour. 


S % * 


BisHoP WELLDON, in an address which he 
delivered on Tuesday at the Islington Con- 
ference of Evangelical Clergy, said that it 
was the laxity of doctrinal belief in recent 
years which had done much to paralyse the 
strength of religious energy. Modernism, 
and especially the modern criticism of 
the Bible, in so far as it tended to whittle 
away the distinctly supernatural element 
in the Christian creeds, might be said 
to sap the very life of Christianity. A | 
non-miraculous Christianity was no Chris- 
tianity at all. It possessed no strength, no | 
enthusiasm, no inspiration. In the interest 
of a diffusive and aggressive Christianity 
it was better to believe too much than 
too little. Contrasting Unitarianism with 
Roman Catholicism, he said that there was 
no doubt that the Church which erred on 
the side of defect was incomparably 
weaker than the Church which erred on 
the side of excess in missionary zeal and 
fervour for winning souls, 


% * * 


In all this, Bishop Welldon seems to us 
to show little breadth of mind and small 
insight into the real sources of spiritual 
power. His appeal to credulity is a 
dangerous weapon, and might be turned 
by an opponent with telling effect against 
the meagreness of his own creed, If 


ieee 


missionary zeal is to be taken as the safest 


tion of spiritual experience, then the 
creed of the early Jesuit preachers in India 
has a better claim to be accepted as true 
than modern evangelicalism. 


1 * * 


Wir a strange and evidently quite 
unconscious inconsistency, Bishop Welldon 
closed his address with an appeal to 
the Cross, and the Cross alone, as the one 
abiding secret of spiritual strength and 
power. But here he singles out, we believe 
with a perfectly true instinct, as the 
supreme manifestation of the love and 
life-giving power of Christ his surrender of 
himself upon the cross, which was not 
miraculous’? at all as the word is 
usually understood. It is not by signs 
and wonders that the truth of Christianity 
is known. It is ‘ife that kindles life. 


% x * 


Ar a conference to consider the election 
of a Chief Rabbi in succession to the late 
Dr. Adler, which was held in London last 
Sunday, Lord Rothschild, who presided, 
was careful to point out, that while they 


| all represented orthodox views, by which 


he understood adherence to the ancient 
faith and loyalty to their religious tradition, 
it was one of the cardinal principles that 
the new Chief Rabbi should not have 
power to denounce anathema against any 
individual or body that chose to adopt 
other than orthodox opinions. Eventually 
a resolution was carried providing that the 
Chief Rabbi shall have no power to deprive 
any member of his religious rights in the 


| Synagogue. 


* * * 


WE have called attention several times 
to the broad-minded articles on current 
religious topics which appear from time 
to time in the Nation. In an article on 


guarantee aparb from the patient study ‘! The Passing of the Oxford Movement *’ 


last week, the writer emphasised the 
grave danger which has arisen through 
‘*an unmistakable and increasing diver- 
gence between the clerical and lay 
mind.’’? Formerly this state of things 
did not exist to anything like the same 
extent because we had one education, in 
which Englishmen shared according to 
their opportunities. ‘‘ The denominational 
idea,’’? the article continues, ‘‘ whether 
it finds expression in the theologica] 
college or the sectarian school, is fatal to 
this unity. It separates, and because it 
separates, 1b comes inevitably to connote 
‘a particular and inferior mentality’; to 
mean a vision in blinkers, which sees only 
what it is thought desirable that it should 
see. But the world of ideas is undenomin- 
ational ; and ‘ things are what they are.’ 
An Anglican or a Nonconformist history, a 
Catholic or a Protestant philosophy, science, 
or theology, is a contradiction in terms.’’ 
Se ee 


THE writer goes on to utter a serious 
warning against the professionalising of 
religion, which has followed in the wake 
of the Oxford Movement, leading as it 
does to something similar to the contempt 
of the lay mind for clerical opinion with 
which we are familiar in Catholic countries. 
‘“There is an increasing tendency to 
regard the clergy, and the zealous but not 
very numerous laymen who make religion 
their hobby as intellectually a negligible 
quantity. They are estimable as in- 
dividuals ; their social and political im- 
portance is considerable; but from the 
point of view of the things of the mind they 
do not count.’’ These are severe words, 
but the warning is needed, and there is 
probably no church or organised religious 
group in the country which does not need 
to take them to heart. Professionalism 
is not the exclusive possession of the 
ritualists. 

eee, Emi 


Tue Historical Association, which has 
been holding its sixth annual meetings in 
Manchester, is doing a quiet and much- 
needed work for English education. Slowly 
the idea is disappearing that history 
should not be taught when it offends 
political or religious prejudices, and the 
best teachers accept it now as a fine 
discipline in truthfulness, tolerance, and 
sympathy. In an interesting address at 
Manchester, Mrs. J. R. Green pointed out 
how historical knowledge helps to destroy 
racial prejudice by increasing wisdom 
and giving insight into differences of 
national temperament. Apt reference to 
Irish history, and the profound ignorance 
of most English people on the subject, 
helped to drive the lesson home. ‘‘ One of 
the difficulties that have arisen between 
the two countries,’’ she said, ‘‘ arises from 
its being so hard for a people who live 
intensely in the present and the immediate 
future like the English, to understand 
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those to whom the far past and far 
future are also a part of the furniture of 
their daily lives.’’ 

Be Dake Sie 


Tue announcement of the approaching 


retirement of the Rev. Joseph Wood |. 


from the pulpit of the Old Meeting Church, 
Birmingham, which he has held for 28 
years, will be received with deep and 
widespread regret. It means the with- 
drawal from the ranks of the active 
ministry of an able and eloquent preacher, 
a bold advocate of educational reform 
and democratic freedom, and a tireless 
worker for the common good. He belongs 
to the small group of highly gifted minis- 
ters who have made Birmingham Non- 
conformity a power in the land. His 
vigorous personality, his wide reading in 
modern English literature, and his musical 
gifts have given a distinctive note to the 
services at the Old Meeting Church, and 
enriched its fine traditions of Christian 
liberty and spiritual worship. 
eee ae 


Tue death of General Frederick Maurice 
has been made the occasion for much 
deserved eulogy of his gifts as a writer 
of military history ; but hardly enough has 
been said of the skill with which he ac- 
complished the very difficult task of 
writing his father’s life. The Biography 
of Frederick Denison Maurice is never 
likely to be a very popular book, but it 
contains a spiritual portrait of exceptional 
delicacy and refinement. It has become 
the fashion in recent years to speak almost 
in tones of disparagement of Maurice as 
a weak thinker or an ineffectual visionary. 
It is a strange judgment to pass on a man 
who had such kindling power for other 
souls, Whatever his failure as a syste- 
matic thinker may have been, he had 
spiritual genius, ‘“‘the vision and the 
faculty divine,’’ and of all the great things 
which enter into human experience that 
is the greatest, in its mysterious beauty 
and compelling power. 

fee ae 


In the case of a man like the late Mr. 
Henry Labouchere death is a _ great 
revealer. The cynical mask drops away 
and the things for which he cared become 
plain. It has been observed of him that 
he brought a French mind to bear upon 
English life, and this was the cause of a 
good deal of misunderstanding. Both 
his enthusiasms and his wit were intel- 
lectual in their quality. His undaunted 
pursuit of shams had in it more of the 
spirit of Montaigne than of the nineteenth 
century English man of the world with his 
conventional religion and limited curiosity. 
To bring the humbug to justice is a task 
far removed from the high offices of 
Christian charity, but it is a serviceable 
part of public morals which few men have 
had the gift to perform with such relent- 
less good humour. 
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WHERE SAINTS HAVE TROD.*— 3 
- By tue Rey. J. M. Liroyp Tuomas. = 


Ir is a great joy and a real privilege to 
me to resume these Devotional Evenings, 
when we can talk again in a natural and 
intimate way of the deepest things of 
religion. It is a peculiar satisfaction to 
feel that what we do here is of a purely 
voluntary character, without any sort of 
expectation or obligation on the part of 
anyone. It is not required of me as 
part of my regular duty to conduct these 
services, you are not required to come 
to them by any established custom of 
piety, and, I presume, would not come 
to them unless you, like myself, found them 
really helpful. Then, I confess, I like 
very much the thought that they cost us 
nothing, and that there is no subscription 
and no collection. It is as if our church 
had been endowed by the past, and we were 
(as indeed we are) free-partakers of its 
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spiritual hospitality. Itistomea precious ; 


thought to be much cherished and valued 
that. at least one service here accords so 
nearly to the ideal of the gospel which — 
is without money and without price ; 


that we can invite anyone to come here 


without expectation of pew-rent or of 


offering. ; 
. And yet there must be a. cost if these 
services are to be profitable, and there 


must be an offering. There is the cost of ~ 


% 
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our own soul’s preparation, the offering 


of our self as a living and reasonable 
sacrifice. 


in prayer; some fresh joy of religious 
experience; some deeper sense of what. 
our existence means, and where its anchor- ~ 
age is to be found in the midst of all 
the heaving waves and agitations of life. 
The world is so busy, and we are so 
distracted. We need quiet and calm, 
the soothing touch of God upon our 
fevered restlessness. 
years multiply, and earnest men and 
women want to grow nearer to the heart 
of Christ, and to live more simply and 


honestly in his spirit. There is so much | 


gurface-fret, so much that is superficial 
in our experience. We cannot avoid it; 


for the world in some way and in some ~ 


degree claims us all and makes large 
demands upon us. But we feel that we 
do not belong to the world but to God and 
his Divine Order, and so we seek his face ; 
we wish to realise his Presence in the 
midst of and through our ordinary day-toe 
day activities ; we desire to gain a firm 
footing within that Divine Realm to which — 
we belong, and of which we are inheritors. 


But in order to gain we must give. We — 


must give ourselves. We must offer 
something which is valuable for the 


sake of something that is more valuable; — 
we must sacrifice the smaller pearls of 


pleasure for the sake of the pearl of great — 


price. We must prepare ourselves by — 
self-recollection, by reading, by meditation, — 


by prayer. 


Week by week, as we gather together — mo, 


Time passes, the — 
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We all come here to gain some- ~~ 
thing: some new softening of the heart — 
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here, I hope to introduce to you some — ey 


' * An address delivered at the High Pavemen 
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Chapel, on Wednesday evening, J anuary 3, 19126 
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beautiful passage of reading chosen from 
the books of devotion written by the 
great saints of the Christian Church, by 
men or women who have probed deep into 
the heart of religious reality, Those 
-passages will have their effect on us. 
But they will influence us differently 
according as we have ears to hear and 
_ hearts to respond. In some way they 
will, I hope, stimulate us all, to better and 
holier living, to a sincerer love for Christ, 
and a deeper worship of God. 

And yet I could understand it if at first 
they rather discouraged than encouraged 
some of us. These men of whom we read 
were so high, and we are so low. They 
had advanced so far into the secret things 
of the spirit, and we are still such laggards 
lingering slothfully behind. It is as if a 
young musician, just beginning to believe 
he was making headway, heard the per- 
formance of a great outstanding player, 
and realised not only the innate musical 
genius of the man, but the hours, and 

- days, and months, and years of discipline, 
of training, of struggle against self and 
almost insuperable difficulties it must all 
have meant before this result had become 
possible. It is as if some one who began 
to love form and colour, and had the 
stirrings of young ambition in him, were 
suddenly placed in the midst of the 
National Gallery and saw the rarest, 
choicest examples of the art of all the 
world through all the ages. Such an 
experience may have two contrary effects. 
Tt may crush aspiration at the outset with 
the sense of the hopelessness of emulation. 
It may set on fire an inextinguishable 
passion to offer ‘‘the utmost to the 
Highest.’? So it is when we read the 
tenderest breathings of the devout life 
in these saints. It may make us weep to 
think we cannot be good like that. And 
it may also kindle in our heart a flame of 
devotion which neither contradiction within 
nor persecution without may ever extin- 
-guish. It may make us feel—These men 
and women from weakness became strong : 
from sin became holy. So might I, if 
only I were sufficiently in earnest, and 
‘tried hard enough, and loved sublimely 
enough; if only I had the courage to be 
candid and open and simple ; if only I had 

~ the heroism not to be ashamed to be meek 
and childlike ; if only I could be so humble 
as to kill my besetting pride and yield 
myself in glad and joyous self-surrender to 
the Love that is over all, Blessed for ever. 
If music ravished the soul of the young 
student like a song of angels: if beauty 
wooed the young artist with an irresistible 
and pleading spell, they would not desist, 

- but begin simply, simply, so very simply, 
at the very bottom, stumbling among the 
mere alphabet of Art, yet ever conscious 
of a haunting loveliness beckoning them 
on with a power that their souls could 
never deny. 

And so with us. If the Beauty of 
Holiness should really fall like a great 
light upon our spirits; if the Love of 
~God should once touch us with its un- 
earthly sweetness, we should not be 
discouraged any more, we should follow 
the footsteps of the saints, led and guided 
by their tracks, fed and nourished by the 
same breath from Heaven that sustained 
their quest, consoled by the same tender- 
ness of communion with the Divine, and 
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enraptured by the same glimpses and visions 
of the only and eternally Fair. 

And in order to pursue this Ideal of 
Devotion and of Saintliness it is not 
necessary that we should have some very 
special equipment beyond the common 
human nature that belongs to all of us. 
We are not all called to be painters, or 
poets, or writers; but we are ‘‘ called to 
be saints’’: that is to say, we are called 
to give our utmost for the Highest. We 
are called to be our very Best, we are 
summoned to develop the Perfection of 
our being. And this is only another 
way of saying that we are called to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart and mind 
and strength and soul, and our neighbour 
as ourself. We are invited by that ever- 
valid, ever-enduring invitation—Ye there- 
fore shall be Perfect even as your Heavenly 
Father is Perfect. Ye shall be perfect in 
Sonship even as He is perfect in Fatherhood. 
It is a far high call, and it falls upon us 
like a voice from the mountain tops on 
the gross ears of men in the valley. But 
it may also fall as starlight and as sunlight 
reflected in the bosom of a calm and 
peaceful lake. There was nothing in the 
birth, or breeding, or education of the 
early followers of Christ to account for 


their yielding so eagerly to his call. But 
it was a call they could not resist. He 
looked at them: he loved them: his 


spirit wound itself about their heart, and 
broke down their resistance. They felt 
the love of God in him as a caress that 
compelled them to leave all and follow. 

And in the midst of our world he comes 
to us invisibly, asthe spirit of our divinest 
life. The same spirit that conquered 
Magdalen, conquered Paul. The same 
spirit that. conquers the foulness of 
sensuality, conquers the pride of scholarship 
—all at last must become captive to the 
Christ Spirit. All at last must bare the 
inward bosom and cry, bereft of all lesser 
comfort—‘‘ Here am I, take me.’’ 

May we all at the beginning of this 
year offer to God this costing sacrifice of 
ourselves, and resolve to walk daily closer 
to Him, in the Spirit of Christ treading 
softly where the saints have trod. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


THE optimism of the American people is a 
most delightful thing to remember, if it is 
a little difficult to emulate on our own 
account at a distance of three thousand 
miles. We are a chastened people, and 
although there is plenty of life in us still 
we have gone through too many struggles, 
suffered too many disappointments, and 
perhaps experienced too many damp and 
foggy winters to face the future with the 
buoyancy and self-confidence so charac- 
teristic of our cousins across the Atlantic. 
We do our best, but for us freedom is 
“* sober-suited,’’? and ‘‘ slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent.’’ 
In America it holds aloft a flaming torch, 
like the goddess of Liberty in New York 
Harbour, and urges men along the path 
of progress with all the impatient ardour 
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of youth. Naturally in a country so 
vast, containing such unlimited resources, , 
and such magnificent opportunities for 
expansion and development, nothing seems 
impossible, and it is quite easy to feel, 
while under the influence of its sparkling 
atmosphere, that the achievements of the 
past hundred years are as nothing to those 
which will be accomplished when the con- 
structive forces now taking shape have he- 
gun to make themselves really felt. At the 
same time there is always a danger lest 
work which is hurriedly done should not 
be lasting, and there are signs on every hand 
that the rapid progress of America has 
been accomplished without sufficient re- 
gard to the laying of social foundations 
upon which future generations niay build 
in safety. 

In spite of the splendid start which was 
made by the original settlers in the New 
World, where it was possible for man to 
live his own life fearlessly and adven- 
turously, unhampered by paralysing dog- 
mas and the feudal spirit of old England, 
they did not realise that they were 
forging fresh fetters for their descendants 
when they preached an intoxicating reli- 
gion of freedom which was really a greater 
superstition than any they had_ over- 
thrown. The preaching of the religion 
of freedom has ended in a conflict between 
capital and labour which is everywhere 
growing more acute. The same thing 
is happening, of course, all over Europe 
as well, but in no country is the struggle 
likely to be more fierce and unrestrained 
than in this land of liberty, where the 
individualist spirit has gone unchecked so 
long, and where the powerful few are as 
reluctant to submit themselves to laws 
made in the interests of the many as the 
most ancient aristocracies. 

For this reason even the men of the older 
generation are prophesying a serious set- 
back for the country before many -years 
are over, and all thinking people realise 
that the future prosperity of America 
depends on the way in which the great 
social problems which are beginning to 
menace her peace of mind are handled 
in the next ten or twenty years. Those 
problems are infinitely. more difficult to 
solve than our own, because they are com- 
plicated by the negro question and the 
immigrant question, which are becoming a 
veritable nightmare to the sociologist. 
The need of political reform is also very 
indeed, it may safely be said 
that until politics are rescued from the 
control of those whose one ambition is to 
manipulate the legislative machinery, and 
confuse the judgment of the voter, in their 
own interests, all the great elements of 
civilisation will be held in check. 

There, is however, something in the 
American temperament, and in the Ameri- 
can atmosphere, which tempts one to lend 
a willing ear to those sanguine prophets 
who tell us that an entirely new type of 
humanity is being evolved from the 
mingling of races in the United States, 
and that this new type is to inaugurate the 
next great epoch in the world’s history. 
Perhaps it is best to confess, as a well- 
known preacher has done, that such 
speculations rest upon a train of reasoning 
unfamiliar to most of us, and are therefore 
to be accepted with reserve. But in 
America it is as difficult to believe that 
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there can be any limit to the enterprise and 
inventiveness of the people who make up 
its varied population as it is impossible 
to conceal your admiration for the wonder- 
ful civilisation they have built up already, 
in the midst of desolate prairies, on the 
shores of wide rivers and great inland seas, 
and at the foot of mountain ranges linked 
together by the transcontinental railways. 
People talk of the tyranny of the trusts, 
of the vices of the cities, of the luxurious- 
ness of the plutocrat and the irreligion of 
the masses as if these things were, indeed, 
heralding the downfall of another Rome: 
But it is not a decadent spirit that breathes 
through the vast open spaces of America, 
and there is little sign of approaching 
stagnation in those flourishing towns 
through which the traveller is rapidly 
whirled on his way to the Middle West. 
There is to be found in various parts, un- 
happily, all the squalor of our own slum 
areas and manufacturing towns. We have 
heard things about Pittsburg, the Chicago 
stock-yards, and the Pennslyvania col- 
lieries which it is not easy to forget, even 
amid the glories of the Berkshire Hills in 
New England, or by the foaming Niagara 
Rapids. And doubtless a modern Juvenal 
would find much food for satire in the 
fashionable crowds which throng the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York, or squander 
the earnings of many a son of toil in 
jewellery at Tiflany’s. But you cannot 
travel for even a week in America without 
realising that there are thousands and 
thousands of happy, comfortable homes 
filled with people who do their fair share 
of the world’s work, surrounded by 
healthy, laughing children, where the 
word decadence would simply not be under- 
stood—homes in which the old religious 
traditions are still honoured and the 
sanctities of family life respected—homes 
from which come the splendid girls, with 
their well-poised heads and candid eyes, 
and the keen-faced youths full of ‘‘ grit ”’ 
and intelligence of whom the New World 
is So proud. 

The visitor is constantly struck with the 
kindliness and sociability, the cheeriness 
and toleration, the frank humour and 
abundant common-sense of the people in 
general, And then, too, if one is weary of 
class distinctions in England, of the per- 
petual struggle of the middle-class to 
edge further away from the artisan and 
nearer to the aristocrat, the absence of 
snobbishness is very refreshing. Every 
man is a ‘* self-made man,’’ more or less, 
but that expression has not the same con- 
notation in America as in England, where 
an accidental lack of aspirates so often 
serves in the most pathetic way to main- 
tain the gulf which yawns between some 
nouveau riche from Sheffield or the Five 
Towns, and the ‘‘ society ’’ people with 
whom his wife and daughters are anxious 
to be on visiting terms. The Americans 
have this advantage that they are (if you 
exclude the negroes, and immigrants 
who have just arrived) an educated people ; 
‘* the average of knowledge is higher,’’ to 
quote Mr. Bryce, ‘‘ the habit of reading 
and thinking more generally diffused, than 
in any other country.’’ They are also 
free from those servile traditions which 
destroy self-confidence and freedom of 
speech, and frequently make it difficult 
for a man in a small way of business in 
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England to call his soul his own, either 
politically or religiously, without risking 
the disapproval of the ‘“‘gentry’’ on 
whom he may have to depend for a liveli- 
hood. In popular language and almost 
entirely in popular opinion, one man is, 
roughly speaking, as good as another, and 
it is not supposed to be beneath the dignity 
of well-brought-up people to turn their 
hands to anything. At the International 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, the waiter at one of 
the tables was a handsome young medical 
student from Canada, who was earning 
the money for his college fees during the 
vacation in a manner which would hardly 
commend itself to an English undergra- 
duate. He was assisted by a negro from 
Alabama, who was also studying medicine, 
and who was quite ready to talk about 
BookerWashington and Professor Dubois as 
he served us with succotash, sliced peaches, 
or pumpkin pie. In two or three different 
hotels where the writer stayed in New 
England the waiting was done by girls— 
in the daintiest white muslin dresses and 
aprons, and with their hair charmingly 
arranged—who often turned out to be 
school teachers also occupied in adding to 
their incomes during holiday time. Such 
an utter absence of false pride can only be 
disconcerting to those whose old-fashioned 
prejudices will not permit them to adjust 
their minds immediately to a democratic 
state of society. There is, indeed, some- 
thing fine about it which appeals to all 
who have had the courage to look the 
thing called snobbery once and for all in 
the face, and who realise, even while they 
do not expect to see it vanish for a long 
time in this country,what a vicious, stupid, 
pitiable, and entirely unchristian thing 
it is. 

One would like to say a good deal more 
about the national traits of the American 
people, some of which are so immediately 
obvious that even a very brief visit will 
serve to acquaint the traveller with them, 
unless the time is wholly spent in hotels, 
and in mere sight-seeing. Their wonderful 
enterprise, their liking for outdoor plea- 
sures, their appreciation of what are called 
the ‘‘ sterling qualities,’’ their love of 
children, their self-reliance, their wit and 
good humour; to say nothing of their 
comfortable homes, and the green, friendly 
gardens that are on such good terms with 
the sidewalk that no wall or fence, as a 
rule, is permitted to come between them— 
all these things are delightful to recall. The 
observant visitor comes back to England 
with the impression that America is alto- 
gether more intensely interesting than one 
had been led to expect even by its ad- 
mirers. She is different from anything 
that we had imagined, she is greater than 
we had dreamed, and she is a8 passionately 
alive and full of social and temperamental 
complexities, to say nothing of stupendous: 
hopes and ideals, as we might expect a 
nation to be that is spreading civilisation 
over a continuous area of land, which, 
leaving Alaska out of account altogether, 
is ‘‘ equal to Great Britain, France, the 
German Empire, the Austro- Hungarian 
Empire, Italy, Belgium, Japan, Holland, 
Spain and Portugal, Sweden and Norway, 
Turkey in Europe, Egypt, and the whole 
Empire of India,’’ and populated by 
a multitude of people from all the corners 
of the earth. 
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“HOW READEST THOU ?” ; 
We had been having quite a hot dis- 


cussion on Inspiration—hot, but amicable, — 
for we were all old friends, fond of argu- 


ment, accustomed to attack one another’s 


opinions unsparingly, and perfectly willing = 


to give and take. On this occasion—a 
Sunday afternoon—having aired our views 
on the usual theories of verbal and plenary 
inspiration, we were getting half-inclined 
to leave the subject when Markham, my 


cousin John’s especial chum, started us off — 


on a new tack by saying, in answer to the 
more orthodox members of the party : 

“ What I can’t understand is this : 
all seem, to some extent, to accept the 
New Testament as an authority ; and yet 
you are always saying and doing things 
which go diametrically against it.” 

There was a general murmur of sad 
assent, and my friend Stapleton—our host 
—voiced the feeling of us all when he 
said, “ That is too true.” 


“Oh!” said Markham, “you don’t see 


my meaning. Of course, in the matter of | 


living up t our principles we all have 
abundant cause for self-reproach, but it 
is certainly not for me to see the mote in 
my brothers’ eyes. 
of us give way to anger and speak unkindly 
of one another even after recently reading 


the Sermon on the Mount, but everyone 
acknowledges the duty of being kind and ~ 


forbearing. What I wonder at is that 
people who profess to be guided by the 
New Testament hold theories of life 
entirely opposed to its teaching.” 

“T think,” I said, 


give us some examples.” 

“ Well,” replied Markham, “one of the 
most glaring instances of this inconsistency 
is the treatment of the story of Martha 
and Mary. 
verdict of Jesus is decidedly in Mary’s 
favour. He reproaches Martha for being 
‘careful and troubled about many things, 
cumbered with much serving,’ forgetful of 
‘the one thing needful,’ while Mary is 
praised as having ‘ chosen the better part 
which shall not be taken from her’ 
yet orthodox Christians discover all sorts 
of -unrecorded virtues in Martha, and 
almost invariably, in real life, give the 
preference to people of her type over 
people of Mary’s type.” 

“Well, don’t you think there is much 
to be said for Martha ?”” someone asked. 

“That is nothing to the point. The 
questionis: What is the verdict of Jesus ? 
And on that there can be no doubt.” 

“Give us another example,” I said. 

“Well,” replied Markham, “there is 
nothing more common than to hear re- 


ligious people—as well as other folks—~ 


describe words as of slight value ; 
in the New Testament, we read : 


and yet, 


speaketh’; and even, ‘By thy words 


thou shalt be justified and by thy words 


thou shalt be condemned.” 
“But, surely,’ objected my cousin, 
“on the other hand, we read a great, deal 


in the New Testament about the value of — 


deeds, Look at the Epistle of James and 
the parable of the house on the rock See 
the house on the sand.” 


“ We do hear a erent, deal about deeds, gee ea 


Ss 


Your 


“we should under- 
stand better what you mean if you would | 


In the Gospel narrative, the - 


; and | 


‘Out of pa 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 


te 


No; doubtless many — 
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it is true,” 


answered Markham, “ but I 
don’t remember any passage in which 


words are opposed to deeds. In the 
Epistle of James, deeds (or works) are pre- 
ferred to faith; and, in the Gospels, it 
is generally doers and hearers (not eporler®) 
that are contrasted.” 

Against this we could say nothing. 

“And then,” Markham went on, after 
a pause, “there’s the parable of the 
talents. Nothing could surely be clearer 
than its teaching: that it is our duty to 
cultivate our powers to the utmost; and 
that we cannot justify ourselves for not 
developing them by the plea that we are 
afraid of using them wrongly, for the 
servant who makes this excuse is con- 
' demned as ‘slothful and wicked’; and 
yet how many people bury their talents 
and are considered both by themselves 
and others to be virtuous in so doing! 
Why, I have just been reading a biography 
of an artist who went into a monastery, 
and, though the monastic authorities did 
not tequire him to cease painting, he 
voluntarily gave it up~ because, forsooth, 
he feared it would absorb too much of his 
thoughts. I believe he said ‘ distract ’ his 
‘mind from God ’"—just as if God hadn’t 
given him the talent and, by giving it, 
shouted into his ear (one may almost say) 
the command to be an artist. He was 
just like the ‘wicked and unprofitable 
servant’ in the parable; and yet, though 
—to their honour be it said—the monastic 
authorities did not forbid his painting, 
they thought him a very holy man for 
refraining from it, and so, evidently, does 
the writer of the biography.” 

At this juncture we awoke to the fact 
that Mrs. Brodrick, Stapleton’s aunt and 
our hostess, was standing near the door. 
We rose to greet her, with apologies. 

“T am so glad you didn’t see me,” she 

answered, “for you would have inter- 
rupted Mr. Markham, and I was so much 
interested in what he was saying. It 
made me think of that dear good Miss 
Yonge, whose books were the delight of 
our schooldays. There’s scarcely a story 
of hers in which someone does not bury 
a talent, and the burial is counted for 
righteousness to him or her. At this 
moment I remember Ethel and Norman 
May, and Lance Underwood, and I know 
there are a lot more whom I can’t think 
of just now. In fact, much as I like Miss 
Yonge’s stories and admire many traits in 
her character, I never give her books to 
my girl friends.” 

“JT should have thought you would have 
objected to Miss Yonge’s works,” I said, 
** chiefly because of their religious narrow- 
ness.” 

No,” said Mrs. Brodrick, “I don’t 
think that makes much impression on 
young people; they generally want to 
get on with the story and skip the churchy 
talk. Besides, if they do read it, those 
brought up in the church have already 
been taught to think as Miss Yonge does, 
and those who haven’t accept it as a 
peculiarity of the author. But the matter 
of the talent-burying is of the very woof 
of the story, so it must dwell in the mind 
of any attentive reader.” 

There was a pause, after which Mark- 
‘ham began again: “Then there’s Sabba- 
tarianism in the teeth of all that Jesus 
said against it, and ——” 
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“And war,” said Stapleton. 

“And class exclusiveness,” chimed in 
another voice. But Markham rejected 
both these additions, saying that these 
evils were transgressions of the spirit of 
Christianity, rather than of the actual 
words of the New Testament, which were 
his immediate concern. 

Then, after a discussion on non-resis- 
tance, my cousin turned to Markham and 
said: ‘‘ You have certamly proved your 
case, and yet—well, really I don’t quite 
see what we are to do. Now, take this 
question of the talents. We are taught 
to pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ 
How can we ask that if we run into temp- 
tation of our own accord? And then 
there is the explicit command: ‘If thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off. If thine 
eye offend thee, pull it out.’”’ 

“That surely does not mean that we 
are to bury our talents,” JI interposed. 
“Tt may mean only that we must give up 
things that cause us to sin, e.g., those who 
have a tendency to intemperance must 
abstain from wine; and, if we can’t go 
to theatres without unfitting ourselves 
for work the next day, we must give up 
going, except on holidays.” 

“Wine and theatres are hardly a right 
hand or an eye,” objected Stapleton. 

“Well,” persisted my cousin, “ what’s 
to be done? Who is to decide which 
passages we should follow ?” 

“ Practically,” replied Markham, ‘‘ each 
one decides for himself, But, you see, the 
fact of the conflicting commands shows 
that Christians really are not guided by 
the New Testament. They merely choose 
which of its precepts they will obey.” 

“Ah!” said Stapleton, “ Now we’re in 
for your usual lecture against authority 
and in favour of reason and conscience.” 

“Tm afraid I’ve got round to that 
again,” said Markham, smiling, “ but 
when I began, what was running in my 
head was the couplet : 

“Compound for sins you have a mind to, 
By damning those yow’re not inclined to.’ 
I was not objecting to the propensity to 
set up an authority, but girding against 
the discarding of authorities whenever they 
say anything that does not fit in with our 
pre-conceived ideas.” 

“Still,” persisted my cousin, 
haven’t answered my question : 
to be done ?” 

“T confess,” said Markham, “I see no 
way out for those who hold on to the 
plenary inspiration theory. But, at any 
rate, I am sure they have no right to 
assume that they need only pay heed to 
passages that express their own views. 
Judging, however, by what has been said 
this afternoon, none of us holds this 
extreme position. On the other hand, we 
all—even the most heterodox of us—have 
an affectionate regard for the New Testa- 
ment and think it worthy of attentive 
study. Why, then, should we refuse to 
pay heed to it when it presents a side of 
things on which we are by nature disin- 
clined to look?” 

“Tam afraid we can’t justify ourselves,” 
sald my cousin, “ but I must say that you 
sin with us, if I may judge by your ex- 
amples.” 

“T often catch myself falling into this 
sin, with regard to both the Bible and 
other literature,” Markham readily ad- 
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mitted, “and J dare say I am often guilty 


of it unwittingly. With regard to the 
examples, however, I had to speak of 
passages that most people ignore, and 
these happen to be passages that especially 
appeal to me; or perhaps I ought to say 
I notice the ignoring of passages I love. 
And I can say this for myself: I have 
learnt much from the New Testament 
about the personal aspect of our relation 
both to God and to our fellow-men, though 
my own leaning is to the more abstract 
view of things. 1 have learnt that love of 
man is beautiful, as well as love of the 
ideal; that God is our Father, as well as 
the Source of Goodness, Beauty, and 
Truth.” 

“T cry peccavi, old fellow, 
cousin, with a friendly smile. “ You have 
practised what you preach; and I think 
you have also, to some extent, at last 
answered my question. Perhaps, indeed, 
you have given the best answer possible, 
if it be true that “example is better than 
precept.’ ” 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 


OnE does not hear so much nowadays 
about the Unpardenable Sin, but it has 
been a source of great perplexity, and 
sometimes of distress, to readers of the 
Gospels, probably ever since the Gospels 
were there to be read. Various explana- 
tions have been suggested, and may be 
found in commentaries on the Gospels. 

I have lately found a clue which I have 
never seen used in any discussion of the 
subject, and, as it seems a very helpful 
one, | offer it to any readers of THE 
InquirER who may have puzzled over the 
famous declaration of Jesus. 

The passage which concludes with that 
declaration is found in Matt. xii. 22-32, 
and substantially the same in Mark ii., 
19-30; the saying, without the incident, 
occurs in Luke xii. 10, Jesus was indig- 
nant at the slander against him, that he 
cast out devils by the help of Beelzebub, 
the prince of the devils. To say of such 
deeds as his, done by Divine help (I omit 
all discussion as to the miracle), that they 
were due to the evil one, was the wickedest 
lie that could be uttered. All other 
slanders and falsehoods uttered against 
men were slight by comparison; such 
might be forgiven, ‘‘ But whosoever shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveness, but is guilty of an 
eternal sin’’ (Mark iii. 29). The form in 
Matt. xii. 832 is ‘‘. . . it shall not be for- 
given him either in this world or in that 
which is to come.’? The phrase in Mark, 
‘* hath never forgiveness ’’ is the key to the 
meaning of the whole. 

The reader who only knows the Gospels, 
and who finds that particular phrase only 
here (with its variant in Matthew and 
Luke), naturally concludes that it is a 
very exceptional phrase, and means all 
that it can be made to mean. A short 
time ago I came across exactly this same 
phrase in the Talmud, ** he hath not for- 
giveness for ever.’ The passage is 
}-B.K. 6c., and there it is used as a quite 
ordinary expression. The passage deals 
with cases of injury or affront between 
one man and another. One Rabbi says 
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that in a case where one man has offended 
another, he would go to him and try to 
make it up, and if he did not succeed he 
would take some friends with him who 
should speak for him, and so peace should 
be restored. Upon which another Rabbi 
comments: ‘‘ This will do, where it is 
not a case of slander, but if he has put 
forth a bad name against his fellowman he 
hath not forgiveness for ever’? (en lo 
mechilah olamith). This means only that 
there is no possibility of making up the 
quarrel. We may hope, tor the credit of 
human nature, that the Rabbi who offered 
that opinion was mistaken. But any one 
can see that there is no question here of 
a tremendous and mysterious sin which 
God will never forgive. It is merely a 
statement that the particular offence of 
slander, the same as that denounced in the 
passage in the Gospels, is an offence which 
is especially hard to forgive; and is, 
according to this Rabbi, in fact never for- 
given. But neither he, nor any other 
Rabbi, ever dreamed of an unpardonable 
sin in the way that Christians have im- 
agined it. Jesus was a Jew, speaking to 
Jews; and he used a form of expression 
which was familiar to them, and which 
was not, and is not, familiar to Christians. 
If it had been, they would have been 
spared much needless distress of mind. 

When I found this clue, I followed it 
up, in order to see what was implied by 
the word translated ‘‘ for ever,’’? and in 
what sort of connections it was used, in 
the Talmud. I found — several  in- 
stances, of which it may be sufficient to 
mention one. In j.M.K.83d, the point 
is raised whether one who has rent his 
garments as a sign of mourning may sew 
the pieces together again after the period 
of mourning is ended. The answer. is, 
that this may be done in less important 
cases, but not after the death of father 
ot mother. In that case, says the Tal- 
mud, ‘‘one does not sew the pieces 
together for ever.’’ Precisely the same 
Hebrew word; and no one would dream 
of reading a solemn and tremendous 
meaning into it, when used in this com- 
mon-place manner. 

These instances from the Talmud 
go to show that the phrase was in com- 
mon use amongst the Jews and that 
Jesus, when he used it, was not making 
known a theological doctrine of awful 
significance, but was expressing, by means 
of a familiar idiom of his language, the 
deep indignation of a just and good man. 
Presumably his hearers understood him 
so, else they would surely have been 
alarmed if they had supposed him to be 
making known the fact that there was a 
sin which God would never forgive. It 
was not until after Jesus was dead and 
gone, and when his words were read by 
people who did not know his language, 
that speculation began to be busy with 
the question what he meant by the sin 
that should never be forgiven ? 

The outcome of this inquiry into the 
Talmudic use of the phrase has been 
to convince me that the supposed un- 
pardonable sin (or, rather, the supposed 
fact that the sin against the Holy Spirit 
18 unpardonable) is a* mere theological 
nightmare, which has no real existence 
either in the facts of human nature or 
in the sight of God. It is not a fearful 
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mystery, haunting the troubled soul, 
to be shunned in thought and only looked 
at from time to time with frightened 
eyes. It is just a fiction, created by a 
misunderstanding of the words of Jesus 
on the part of readers who did not speak 
his language and who only had his words 
in a translation or in a second translation 
from that. * 

If this suggested explanation be ad- 
mitted, then it takes away the one dif- 
ficulty in understanding what Jesus really 
taught about forgiveness of sin, since it 
removes the one exception to the doctrine 
that God forgives all who repent when they 
repent. Moreover, in the passage where 
the phrase occurs, the suggested explana- 
tion throws all the emphasis upon the 
eravity of the sin against the Holy Spirit, 
and does not send the reader off upon 
speculations as to its mysterious nature. 
It brings out the real meaning of that 
sin, as one of which it is possible for 
ordinary people to be guilty; the sin, 
namely, of disowning and reviling that 
which, in one’s heart, one knows to be 
good. That is what Jesus was denounc- 
ing; and, by using the phrase ‘‘ hath 
never forgiveness,’ he meant to say that 
it was the greatest wickedness of which 
a man could be guilty; he did not mean 
to say (and in fact did not say) anything 
about the way in which God would deal 
with such a sinner, either in this world 
or in the world to come. On the lines 
of this explanation, the sin against the 
Holy Spirit is seen in its true character ; 
while the doctrine of an unpardonable 
sin is demolished. 

R. T. Herrorp. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Edntor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


‘* LIBERTY OF EXPRESSION.”’ 


Srr,—May I be allowed space in your 
columns to express my deep regret at the 
closing of the correspondence on Man- 
chester College ? 

I have been reading the letters from 
students with great interest. It is always a 
privilege to hear genuine expressions cf 
opinion derived from actual experience, and 
I was delighted that Tus Inquirer should 
be open-minded enough to give space in 
its columns to these opinions. 

And now we are to hear no more, because 
there are only ‘‘ further letters ’’ ‘‘ written 
by the students themselves.’’ They may 
not represent ‘‘ the lay mind ”’ or ‘‘ mature 
judgment,’’ but they do give us valuable 
insight into the life at Manchester College. 


As a teacher I have always been advised _ 


to respect the opinions of my pupils, 
however young; and now I plead that 
we should respect and welcome the opinions 
of the students at Manchester College, 


even though they may be lacking in, 
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cational experience.’’—-Yours, &c., >} 
M.-R: 2 JONES a 
14, Gordon-square, January 14, 1912, 


[We think that our correspondent is a 
little unfair in her comment. We value — 
liberty of expression very highly, and hope 


to guard its rights very jealously at all — 


times in our columns. In the case referred 
to we thought that the correspondence 
had exhausted its usefulness and interest 
on the lines on which it was being con- 
ducted, and was tending to run off into a 
personal discussion among a small group. 
In such circumstances it is not unusual for 
an editor to intervene for the sake of 
his readers and other public interests which 
he tries to serve.—Ep. or Inq. | 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. | 
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DR. DRUMMOND’S 
INTERPRETATION OF ST. PAUL. 


Paul: His Life and Teaching. By James 
Drummond, LL.D. Sunday School Association. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Drummond has once more 
lengthened the list of our obligations to 


i 


his scholarly guidance in New Testament — 


study. On this occasion a special value 
attaches to his work, because it is a striking 
example of the way in which a great labour 
of learning, already embodied in larger 


volumes, can at need deliver up its leading — 


principles and methods of interpretation 
in a reduced and simple form. The book 
on Paul is not, of course, for quite young 
people or for ordinary Sunday-school 
classes. As the preface says, it is intended 
to bring home to teachers and elder scholars 
some of the Apostle’s lofty spiritual ideas, 
and is ‘‘ adapted only to classes which 
have reached some maturity of thought 
and religious experience.’’ Even to more 
advanced readers it will be a great pleasure 
to find the main lines of Dr. Drummond’s 
view of Paul, which they have been 
accustomed to behold emerging with power- 
ful impressiveness from the mass of erudite 
and detailed examination of knotty points, 


|here stripped of everything except the 


grand, bold features in which the Pauline 
evangel presents itself to our modern in- 
terpreter. And there must be many an 
earnest inquirer who comes new to such 
subjects who would like to slip the little 
volume into his pocket for tram and rail- 
way reading. The well-known lucid style, 
always apt to its subject and often rising 
into fervent and powerful eloquence, 
might well make the book one of those 
companions to the inner life, in which 


thoughtful minds find food for the intel-- 


lect, and at the same time kindling for 
the spirit. 

It is indeed on this side-—in its stimula- _ 
tion of the mind to spiritual moods and 
dispositions, even when occupied with 
intellectual inquiry—that Dr. Drummond’s 
treatment of Paulinism is most helpful. 
What a heavy cloud of crabbed and fuli- — 
ginous controversy must the very word 
Paulinism call up to the imaginations of 
most men. How they must shun any — 
invitation to enter upon that dread field — 
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‘““wide knowledge ’’ and ‘‘ special edu- — ae 
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whence every Christian century has drawn 
its perplexities, and in which every obscu- 
rantist has found his account. And apart 
from factitious difficulties, the subject of 
Paul’s meaning is often really one that 
requires close and patient thought; and 
after all that has been done for it, the end 
isnot yet. But Dr. Drummond takes hold 
of the matter on the side which is at once 
most accessible and most fruitfui. What- 
ever may have been Paul's precise concep- 
tion at many points of his world-view, 
there is no doubt that religious and ethical 
motives dominated his thinking; and 
therefore we cannot be wrong in emphasis- 
ing, with Dr. Drummond, the spiritual 
and affectional aims which were always 
present, even when he was most eagerly 
engrossed in an argument. It is to find 
this essential religion in Paul that men will 
go to him more and more in the future, 
when his peculiar thought-forms have lost 
their intrinsic value for our thinking. 
But in order to do this we shall still have 
_ to try to understand those thought-forms, 
and it is here that Dr. Drummond will 
be found to have done the work of a road- 
maker, clearing away so many traditional 
interpretations that have obstructed the 
path, and letting in a flood of light that 
willcome to many as the dawn of a newday. 
Thousands of people still see the ghosts of 
Calvinism and of the medieval! scholastics, 
and of the Nicene orthodoxy, brooding like 
an incubus over many a Pauline text, 
where a few words from Dr. Drummond’s 
ripe knowledge would dissolve the whole 
mischievous misunderstanding. The text 
Phil. ii. 6-11 is a case in point. It does 
not need much learning to see that anyone 
who can disengage the profound insight of 
a thinker from the harsh constructions 
placed on his words by system-makers, and 
-can also penetrate to the universal truth 
which lies concealed under a dialect of 
the spirit’s language that has long passed 
out of use, is conferring an immense boon 
upon religion. It is on this account that 
we must ever be grateful for Dr. Drum- 
mond’s peculiar combination of religious 
and intellectual gifts. Even when the 
result of his examination of Paul’s thought 
leaves us, as sometimes it must, in a nega- 
tive frame of mind, or in one of suspense, 
it is still a good thing to have seen that 
the orthodox interpretations are not un- 
shakable, and are in any case not the 
only possible ways of understanding the 
writer. 

On some points it is, perhaps, 
difficult to think that the accepted ways of 
taking St. Paul are so much astray as Dr. 
Drummond believes. A great deal of 
explaining away, e.g., would be necessary 
to make Col. i. 15-40 a natural mode 
of expression to a man who did not regard 
Christ as the divine instrument of creation. 
On the other hand, Dr. Drummond’s 
freedom from traditional and_ slip-shod 
renderings enables him to make short 
work of the notion, of which there has been 


a recent recrudescence, that Paul did not. 


know, or care to know, anything of the 
earthly life of Jesus. And whatever our 
individual conclusions may be, our delight 
increases with every fresh illustration of 
perfectly frank and indeperdent criticism, 
which every page affords, together with the 
devout aim which breathes througb all. 


W. W. 
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THE ‘PROGRESS OF POETRY. 
Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. Mackails 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 10s. 6d. net. 
Portry, even more than theology, is 
the handmaid of religion. The great 
poets speak to the soul with a more inti- 
mate voice than the defenders of the 
faith. It is, perhaps, chiefly a matter of 
atmosphere, of right feeling about the 
best things, which is a deeper spiritual 
need than right thinking. In any case, 
we are not ashamed to confess that we 
expect more enlightenment of soul from 
a writer who woos us to fresh enjoyment 
of the world’s great poetry than from 
most of our theological mentors. But 
perhaps we ought not to speak of Mr. 
Mackail’s new volume in this way, lest we 
leave the impression that he is simply 
using poetry as an opportunity for moral- 
ising, or that he is specially concerned 
with the poets of spiritual passion. This 
is very far from being the case. Virgil, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Keats, are among 
his chosen themes, while other lectures 
are concerned with the ‘‘ Definition of 
Poetry,’’ ‘‘ Poetry and Life,’’ ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion,’? and the ‘‘ Progress of Poetry.’” 
To many readers the two lectures on 
Arab lyric poetry and Arabian epic and 
romantic poetry will be the most attrac- 
tive, with their glimpse into a strange 
wonderland of strong and clear emotion. 
There is much illuminating criticism 
in the attempt to define the nature of 
poetry and to seize its essential qualities. 
Though Mr. Mackail cannot add much to 


the rich pictorial phrases like Words- 


worth’s ‘‘ Poetry is the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge; it is the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all science’’; or Shelley’s 
‘** Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, and makes familiar 
objects be as if they were not familiar ”’ ; 
he has done a distinct service in reminding 
us that poetry has a formal quality as an 
art as well as an essential quality in rela- 
tion to life. ‘‘ Poetry,’’ he says, ‘‘ while 
in its essence it is a function of life and 
as indefinable as life itself, except through 
imagination expressing itself in symbols 
and metaphors, is formally and techni- 
cally patterned language: the technical 
issue of pattern is repeat : and where there 
is no repeat, there is technically no poetry.” 
The phrase which he uses here—‘‘ poetry, 
a function of life ’’—is very characteristic 
of Mr. Mackail’s whole point of view. 
Poetry is to hima spirit or movement of 
life which is continually reaching forward 
towards a new embodiment. ‘‘ Poetry 
ranges in its progress over all the im- 
mense scale of existence. The image of 
perfection which it condenses from the 
flying vapours of the world, fades, dis- 
solves, is re-condensed, over and over 
again. It never continues in one stay. 
Movement is the condition of its being.”’ 
Here we have the ancient doctrine of 
Heraclitus applied to poetical theory, and 
the reader will see at once how closely 
akin it is to the vitalism, if for a moment 
we may descend into the ugly language 
of philosophy, which is the most charac- 
teristic feature of a great deal of current 
speculation. 

It is this doctrine which enables Mr. 
Mackail to brush aside all dismal fore- 
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bodings of the decadence of poetry and 


to speak with confidence of the future. 
He holds truly that it is only because the 
spirit of poetry is alive in us that we can’ 
appreciate the poetry of the past. “‘Tf 
the art of the living poet became extinct, | 
the poetry of past ages would become 
dead art.’? He maintains that the 
popular idea that poetry and criticism 
are hostile to one another is a delusion. 
‘* Tt is nearer the truth to say that when 
poetry is at a low vitality, poetical criti- 
cism also tends to lower its lights, to 
stiffen and become metvhanical.’’ 


‘* We are too apt to forget,’’ he says, 
““that nearly all the great poets of the 
past reached, in their own time, but a 
small audience, and often met with 
neglect where they did not meet with 
abuse. The decay of poetry, like the 
degeneration of mankind, is one of those 
illusions which seem eternal and uncon-— 
querable. . . . Again and again, as we 
shall find if we take the pains to look, 
the cry over the decay of poetry has 
been raised most piercingly when poetry 
was in point of fact takimg a new ad- 
vance, achieving a new perfection, 

~ opening out a new world; not in times 
of decay, but in times of germination, 
or even of full flower.’ 


We are not quite convinced that this is 
a full statement of the case. The difficulty 
is to see things in their wholeness, as rooted 
and grounded in a Divine Life of love 
and order and peace, when the intellect 
for its own purposes of analysis and 
classification insists upon examining them 
in their distinctness, and is more con- 
cerned to trace their growth than to fecl 
their power. Temperamentally certain 
periods appear to belong more to the 
critical than to the creative forces of the 
soul. But it is only for a season. Criti- 
cism ends in the conviction of its own 
ignorance. Life recovers the sense of 
an unfathomed mystery. The lips con- 
fess that the best things are beyond 
human prediction or control—‘‘ the Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth.’’? It is in the 
world’s marvelling hours that great poetry 
is born. 
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MR. BARROW’S SERMONS. 


The Way not a Sect, and other Sermons, By 
the late Rev. EK. P. Barrow. London: J. M, 
Dent & Sons. 4s, 6d. net, 

Tuts book will be valued by many as a 
personal reminiscence, enshrining,. as it 
does, in page after page, the very tones 
of a voice that is still. To others to whom 
Mr. Barrow was not much more than a 
name, or perhaps not even that, it will 
be a revelation, not unmingled with regret 
that a spirit of such fine quality, so sure 
in its spiritual insight, so beautiful in ex- 
pression, spoke in his later days to only 
a small company of people, and never 
received any of the prizes of popularity, 
which in our strange religious world go 
as a rule to men of commoner mould. 
The author of these sermons had a most 
sensitive and fastidious dislike of anything 
like self-display or advertisement in the 
offices of religion, and it may have been 
an instinctive compliance with this feeling 
which has led those who are responsible 


for the publication of this volume to issue 
it without so much as a prefatory note. 
Of the contents it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The spiritual teaching is not 
of the kind which plays upon the surface 
of contemporary problems, but goes to the 
root of moral need and religious affection ; 
while the language has the directness and 
simplicity without a trace of intellectual 
jargon which are supreme virtues in the 
pulpit. 

Though Mr. Barrow resigned his post 
of service in the Church of England in 
obedience to a strong leading of conscience 
he always remained a broad churchman. 
He never lost the sense of spiritual con- 
tinuity and a catholic fellowship, which 
leaves no place in the heart for sectarian- 
ism. In a sermon preached in the ances- 
tral home of Manchester Nonconformity he 
spoke as follows :-— 


“* We too have a national Church, an 
ancestral worship. As the Apostle could 
say that he was a Pharisee, so we may 
say that we are Churchmen. We too 
have our law and our prophets to inter- 
pret and to keep. Scriptures and litur- 
gies are part of our inheritance. We 
think, we feel, we worship, we serve the 
God of our fathers, after a way which 
we, at least, will not call a sect. Bear 
with me if I say that the day of sectarian 
leadership is over. No group of churches, 
be they ever so free, can arrogate to 
themselves the enfranchisement of the 
national faith. Men of science, men of 
letters, the Press, the Legislature, the 
drift of public opinion, do more for reli- 
gious liberty than any sect can now 
hope to do. There is a movement on 
every side towards a simpler creed, a 
closer unity, a new conception of the 
Church as the expression of the public 
conscience, the Church of the Common- 
wealth.”’ 


One other quotation we must give because 
it illustrates a pervading and most charac- 
teristic quality of these sermons, their 
moral passion, their plainness of speech in 
enforcing moral lessons, and the conviction 
that the battle with sin is far more the 
preacher’s business than the battle of the 
creeds. 

‘*Let us not imagine that we are 
called, or that sinful men and women are 
calling to us, to emancipate them from 
creeds and dogmas. I do not suppose 
that one in a hundred passes through any 
agony of mind or soul on account of any 
creed. But they do pass through the fires 
of temptation—none fiercer than those 
of anger and of lust. They are tied and 
bound with the chain, not of doctrine, 
but of sin, coarse tastes, evil habits, vile 
associations. They want to be taught 
not how to think, but how to feel. Out 
of the heart, not out of the head, proceed 
drunken brawls, scandalous quarrels, 
cruelty to women, to children, to animals, 
tyrannies by day, infamies by night, the 
hideous forms which are led by murder 
on the right hand, adultery on the left. 
If our churches are grappling with these 
foes, let us bid them God speed, and 
give them all the heip we can; if not, 
let us warn them that they are missing 
their mark, fighting with shadows, beat- 
ing the air, spending their strength for 
nought. As an wunsparing critic has 
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lately said, ‘A religion which cannot | his friends in Bengal. Before he went out 


convert sinners is a somewhat useless| he had abandoned the evangelical creed 
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religion. 

It will be no small benefit if this volume 
helps the churches in whose service Mr. 
Barrow spent the last years of his ministry 
to realise the deep truth of these words. 


INDIAN MEMORIES. 

Indian and Home Memories, By Sir Henry 
Cotton, K.C,8.I, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Str Henry Corron has published his 
Memories at an opportune moment. A 
few years ago they would have been met 
with the derision or the official boycott 
from which the author himself suffered 
when he spoke true things before their time. 
Even now it is with something akin to 
amazement that most people see a former 
official of high rank appointed with popular 
acclamation to the presidency of the 
National Indian Congress, and _ finding 
congenial friends among members of the 
Labour Party or the most advanced 
eroups of Liberal politicians. But in the 
case of Sir Henry Cotton there was some- 
thing in his training and temperament 
which saved him from the hardening of 
temper and the obliquity of vision, which 
are the besetting dangers of a small 
official group living among a vast alien 
population. To most of his friends 
his sympathies with native aspirations 
and his opposition to the traditional 
preferential treatment for the English- 
man marked him as a traitor to his 
country and his order, and they treated 
him accordingly. Many personal estrange- 
ments followed as a matter of course. 
His brilliant career was brought to a 
close when he held the important post 
of Chief Commissioner in Assam owing to 
his strenuous attempt to improve the 
conditions of indentured coolie labour on 
the tea plantations and a hopeless quarrel 
with Lord Curzon. All this makes chapters 
of the book the record of acute and often 
painful controversy. The author suppresses 
nothing, and writes about friends and foes 
alike with a candour, and an instinct for 
personal detail, which are half humorous 
and half satirical. He justifies it all with 
a motto from Montaigne, c’est icy un livre de 
bonne foy, lecteur ; but there are passages 
here and there which we think would have 
been better away, especially if he desires 
to win the unwilling convert to sympathy 
with Indian reforms. 

We have referred to these matters be- 
cause people with Anelo-Indian con- 
nections will seize upon them at once, 
and not improbably refuse to have any- 
thing to do with a book which treats 
their accepted standards of judgment so 
irreverently. But the book itself is much 
more than a piece of self-justification or 
a plea for wider political sympathies. 
It contains one of the best pictures we 
know of the life of the administrator in 
India. It is full of thrilling adventures 
and capital stories and clever pen-portraits 
of all sorts of important people in India 
and at home. Sir Henry Cotton’s relations 
with educated Indians were particularly 
happy, and he paya many warm tributes to 


of his childhood and become a Positivist 
and a warm friend of Dr. Congreve. No 
doubt this helped to quicken his sympathetic 
insight into the native mind, and his in- 
terest in the Brahmo Samaj and other 
higher developments of religious life. 
He speaks of the death of Keshub Chunder 
Sen in 1884 as one of the earliest occasions: 
for the manifestation of a truly national 
sentiment in the country. His belief in the 
benefit which India will reap from the 


growth of this national sentiment is un- _ 


swerving, and he traces most of the bad’ 
blunders of the past to the persistent habit: 
of ignoring it or viewing it with dislike. 
Tn an epilogue written last autumn he 
expresses hopes which have reached already 
a larger measure of fulfilment than is the 
fate of most political dreams. 


‘* A real occasion of national rejoicing 
is approaching. Expectations are again 
strung high, and popular sentiment is 
again deeply moved. Another golden’ 
opportunity presents itself to those 


who are ready and willing to grasp the ~ 


- olive-branch of peace. There could be 


no more fitting attribution to the Corona- _ 


~ tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor 


at Delhi than the redress of grievances, © 


above all a modification of the Partition 
of Bengal, and a general amnesty 
of political offenders. If the King’s 


Proclamation breathes a new spirit in — 


official policy and infuses a new hope: 
and new life among the people, all will! 
be well. Then, indeed, would fly away 
‘Anarchy’ and  ‘ Conspiracy,’ 
birds of evil omen, and panic-mongers: 
would die a _ natural 
then would at last be fulfilled the 
prophetic words of Queen Victoria in 
her gracious Proclamation to her Indian 
subjects more than fifty-three years 


ago: ‘In their Prosperity will be our 


Strength; in their Contentment our 


Security ; and in their Gratitude our _ 


best Reward.’ ’’ 


the 


death. And 
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Williams & Norgate. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Ernest Scouser has written a book. 
which will be read and valued by all who 
are interested in the Feminist movement 
of to-day. The first part is~ historical, 
and sketches the position of the wife from 
early Old Testament times, down through 
Grecian and Roman civilization to our 
own day. In dealing with the Church 
and Canon Law the author points out 
that the views on marriage expressed by 


Jesus ‘‘ have ennobled the nature of ~ 


the marriage tie among all civilized 
peoples. These views, however, have not 
always rightly been understood by the 


expounders of the Christian Religion.’ — 


The first sinner in this respect was the: 
great Apostle to the Gentiles, who is 
commonly held responsible for much of 
the humiliation that numbers of women 
endure from the cradle to the grave. Bu 
is it not possible that Paul himself ma 
have been unjustly dealt with in th 
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matter, and that his advice about sub- 
mission and silence applied only to women 
in the churches, and did not represent 
his views of what she should be outside 
the contentious atmosphere of the early 
Christian Church? In the later chap- 
ters of the book Mr. Schuster deals with 
her present-day position in European 
countries, and with the Divorce Laws. 
He writes in easy, graceful style, and 
throws a much needed light on many 
dark places in the history of the evolution 
of woman, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Educational passages from - the 
writings of Matthew Arnold have been 
gathered into a single volume, edited by 
Mr.Leonard Huxley,which will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. Matthew Arnold’s unpublished Re- 
ports, as Inspector of Schools, have been 
laid under contribution as well as his 
published works. 

* 


2% * 


Sir ALFRED W111s has conferred a boon 
on the public by re-editing and bringing up 
to date the study of ‘‘ The Principles of 
Circumstantial Evidence,’’ by his father, 
the late Mr. William Wills, which appeared 
first in 1838. The layman will read it 
chiefly for the pleasure and excitement of 
the famous trials and mysteries of which 
it tells. The new edition (the sixth) is 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 


*% * * 


THe same publishers also announce 
“<The Life of Bishop Ernest Wilberforce,’’ 
by J. B. Atlay. The third son of the 
famous Bishop of Oxford, and grandson of 
William Wilberforce, the emancipator of 
- the slaves, Bishop Wilberforce was, like 
his father, called upon to rule two English 
dioceses in succession. He was a leader 
of the temperance movement, both in 
the pulpit and on the platform, and he 
was one of the clergy who went on the 
Mission of Help to South Africa after the 
war. The book contains an interesting 
selection from the Bishop’s correspondence. 
* * * 


Messrs. WiLLiAMs & NorGate will issue 
the fourth set of ten volumes of the Home 
University Library on January 24. They 
include two notable contributions to the 
historical section of the Library, ‘‘ Rome,”’ 
by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, M.A., and 
“The History of England: A Study in 
Political Evolution,’’ by Prof. A. F. 
Pollard. The extremes of the Empire 
meet in volumes by Mr. A. G. Bradley 
on ‘‘Canada’’ and Sir Thomas W. 
Holderness, K.C.S.I., on ‘‘ Peoples and 
Problems of India.’’ The Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, F.R.S. discusses ‘* The Problems 
of Philosophy ’’; and Mr. R. RB. Marett, 
M.A., of Oxford, describes the principles, 
methods, and recent progress of ‘‘ An- 

»  thropology.”’ To the section of Literature 
and Art there are added volumes on “‘ Land- 
marks in French Literature,’’ by Mr. G. L. 
Strachey, and on ‘‘ Architecture,’’ by 
Prof. W. R. Lethaby, the latter illustrated. 
A book which will attract wide attention is 


‘of St. Paul: Kirsopp Lake. 
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“The School: An Introduction to the 
Study of Education,’’ by Prof. J. J. Find- 
lay, M.A., Ph.D., of Manchester. Finally, 
Prof. H. N. Dickson, D.8c., gives a 
popular exposition of the science of 
‘* Climate and Weather.’’ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CAHDMON THE COWHERD. 
The First English Poet—Seventh Century. 


‘‘ OQ ging unto the Lord a new song; for the Lord 
. » » helpeth the meek-hearted.”’ 

In learning history at school, do they 
teach you mostly about the kings and 
queens 2? Well, that is one way of learning 
it, and perhaps it makes it easier for you 
to remember the date when anything 
happened. But I want you to remember 
that kings and queens are not always, or 
even usually, the greatest people in history. 
There are many other people, often very 
little thought of in their own life-time, who 
were far greater than the kings and queens, 
and who ought to make us all proud of 
being English, and make us try to live 
as good lives as we can. 

I am going to try to tell you about 
one of these great men and women who 
lived in England, and I will begin almost 
at the beginning of English history, when 
Saxon kings and queens reigned over 
the country (about 449-1066). In those 
days there were no schools for children to 
go to, and nobody except the monks and 
a few of the great nobles knew how to 
read or write. The monks were the people 
who wrote all the books, and painted all 
the pictures in them in gold and beautiful 
colours so well that some of them have 
lasted until now, and we can see what 
they were like. There was a gréat house 
for monks—a monastery, as it was called— 
and another for nuns (sisters of charity) 
high up on the top of the cliffs at Whitby, 
and a very wise and good abbess, called 
Hilda, ruled over them both. She built 
the abbey, whose ruins you can still see, 
and here the monks and nuns used to 
hold their services and say their prayers 
many times a day—often, I dare say, 


| gave to her guests. 


praying for the poor sailors and fishermen 
who were out on the sea in storms and in 
danger on that rocky coast. Among 
the servants of the Abbess Hilda there 
was a poor man called Cadmon, whose 
business it was to look after the cows. 
Listen how another poet* describes him : 


‘* Humble he was of station, meek of soul, 


Unlettered, yet heart-wise. His face 
was pale, 

Stately his frame, though slightly bent 
by age, 

Slow were his eyes, and slow his speech, 
and slow 

His musing step, and slow his hand to 
wrath. 

A massive hand, but soft, that many a 
time 

Had succoured man and woman, child 
and beast, 


And yet could fiercely grasp the sword.”’ 


Well, one evening, while Cedmon was 
watching the cattle near the abbey of 
Whitby, there was a sound of horses, and 
he saw a procession with torches riding up 
the steep path to the abbey. The King 
of Northumbria (you know England was 
divided into several kingdoms then), with 
several princes and learned monks, had 
come to see and talk with Hilda, for she 
was so wise and great that kings and princes 
travelled a long way to ask her advice and 
to hear her talk about sacred things. We 
can suppose that she talked about such 
things as these: She would warn them not 
to care whether they were rich and power- 
ful and respected, and had more than they 
needed in the way of clothes and meat and 
drink, because real happiness and greatness 
did not depend on these things, but on 
being good, and loving God and their 
neighbour. In days, you see, when even 
kings and princes could not read books, as 
you and every child in England can now, 
they were grateful to whomsoever would 
tell them these things, and help them to 
live so that they might be ready to die at 
any moment—as we, too, ought to be. 
Only the people who lived in that time 
must have seemed to themselves neare1 
to death every day of their lives than we | 
do, because, you see, there was so much 
fighting that they could hardly ride from 
one place to another without the danger of 
being attacked by their enemies and killed 
suddenly. When Hilda knew that these 
visitors had come she and her nuns made 
them a feast, for you may suppose that they 
were hungry after riding all day, and their 
servants and the servants of the abbey 
were feasted too. 

Now it used to be the custom then, 
when so few people could read books to— 
amuse themselves, to practise making 
and reciting or singing verses about 
the great deeds of the kings and knights, 
or any stories that were repeated by 
one person or another, until they came 
to be well known. And quite unlettered 
people would grow clever at this, so that. 
after a feast or supper a harp would be 
brought in, and it would be passed round 
the table, and everybody would take it in 
turn to play and sing for the amusement of 
the rest. And this was what happened 
after the feast which the Abbess Hilda 
Imagine a long tent 
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set out on the sea shore, and in this 
tent all manner of poor folks sitting at 
supper. (The Abbess Hilda gave her feast 
to the king in the abbey at the top of the 
cliffs) There would be fishermen, farmers, 
herdsmen, and horsemen and grooms 
that had ridden there with the king, and 
all the wives and daughters of these people, 
among them all Cedmon was sitting, with- 
out talking much, we may suppose, as we 
know that ‘‘ Slow was his speech,’’ and 
living with the cattle all day, far away 
from anyone, must have made him slower 
at talking than at thinking. When the 
harp was brought in, and it came to his 
turn to sing something, he pushed it away 
from him, saying, ‘‘ I cannot sing,’’ The 
others mocked him, and said he was growing 
as slow as the cows he took care of, but he 
got up and left the feast, and went home 
to the stable where he slept among the 
cattle. He may have felt vexed that the 
people mocked him, and that he was slower 
than the rest of them, but when he reached 
the stable and laid his head down on the 
soft coat of one of the cows he soon forgot 
all about it and went to sleep. In his 
sleep it seemed to him that Some One came 
and stood beside him, and called him 
by his name, and said ‘‘ Cadmon, sing some 
song to me.’ ‘‘I cannot sing,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ for this cause left I the feast 
and came hither.” He who talked with 
him answered. ‘‘ However that be, you 
shall sing to me.” ‘* What shall I sing ? ” 
asked Cedmon. ‘‘ The beginning of created 
things,”’ replied He, or, as the same poet 
says whose words I have quoted before, 


‘* Cadmon, stand up, and sing thy song 
of God.” 


And all at once he was able to sing, and he 
sang of the creation of the world and of 
man, and of all the history of Israel ; how 
the Israelites left Egypt and came to the 
Promised Land, and then of all that we are 
taught in the New Testament, of the birth 
and life of Christ, of his death and rising 
again from the dead, of the day of judg- 
ment and of the life after death. All this 
he sang in his dream, without knowing how 
it had come to him, and in the morning he 
told an old man who was his friend what 
had happened. The old man went and 
told it to the Abbess Hilda, and she com- 
manded Ce@dmon to be brought before her. 
The two, Cedmon and his friend, climbed 
up the steep path to the abbey, and went 
into the great hall where Hilda was 
sitting surrounded by the princes and chiefs 
and monks and nuns and bishops. “‘ Is this 
the man,” she asked, ‘* favoured with 
the gift of song ? *”” as Cadmon knelt before 
her. ‘‘ Then sing once more what thou 
heard’st in thy dream.’’ Then Cadmon 
answered : 


“Great mother, if that God who sent 
the song 

Vouchsafe me to recall it, I will sing ; 

But I misdoubt it lost.’’’ 


He stood for some time silently, his hands 
opening and shutting, for he was used to 
carrying a staff when he herded the cows, 
and now he was without it. Without think- 
ing he stretched out his hand and took the 
staff (or crosier, as lt is called) out of the 
hand of the bishop near Hilda, and when he 
had this to lean upon the words came to 
him again, and. he sang the beginning of 
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that song he had sung the night before. 
They were all astonished, and felt that this 
had come from God; and the Abbess 
Hilda translated for him some verses out 
of the Bible (it was only written in Latin 
then), and told him to see if he could make 
another song out of it. Cadmon answered 
her, 
« A man am I, 
Sluggish and slow, that needs must muse 


and brood. 

Therefore those verses till the sun goes 
down 

Will I revolve. If song from God be 


mine, 
Expect me here at morn.” 


Next morning Cedmon again stood before 
the abbess, and sang ‘‘ A second song, and 
worthier than his first.” 

And Hilda said, ‘‘ From God it came, 
not man. Thou, therefore, live a monk 
among my monlzs, and sing to God.’’ So 
Cedmon became a monk, and lived many 
years in the monastery. But you must 
not think that it made him proud to be 
among these learned men when he had only 
been a cowherd before. We are told that 
he was the ‘‘ humblest of the monks,’’ 
and very likely he never learnt to read or 
write, as he was getting old when he went 
into the monastery. Perhaps you wonder 
how we know anything about his poem, as 
he could only sing or recite it.* If you 
were to try to read it you would find it 
almost like another language. English has 
altered very much since then; and, indeed, 
people study it now as if it were a foreign 
tongue, and call it Anglo-Saxon, but for 
all that it was the beginning of our English. 
Afterwards came the Danes and the Nor- 
mans, and through them and their descen- 
dants the English language was gradually 
altered into what we speak now. We do 
not know much about Ceedmon’s life after 
he became a monk, but we can imagine 
how he would pray for the sailors and the 
poor folk on land; how he would sing to 
those who asked him whenever he felt that 
God had put a song ito his heart ; how 
he would sometimes take his staff and 


wander away to the great cathedrals of 


York and Ripon ; and how at last he died, 
at peace with all the world. The poet 
whose words I have read you before says 
of the days before his death : 


“Weakness... . 

Increased: upon him; he was cheerful 
still, 

He still could pace, though slowly, in the 
sun, 

Still gladsomely converse with friends 
who wept, 

Still lay a broad hand on his well- 
loved kine.” 


We ought to be glad when we think of 
Cedmon, for his life shows us how the 
greatest and best things do not come only 
to those who are clever, or powerful, or 
rich, but that ‘‘ The Lord -helpeth the 
meek-hearted.” Poetry, you know, is 
one of the greatest and best things in the 
world, because it is written by people who 
have heard God’s voice in their hearts, and 
have felt that they must write down what 
they have heard to help the rest of the world 
to live better. If all the other countries of 


* We may imagine that it was written down 
by one of the bystanders. 
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Europe were to ask England what was the - 
greatest thing we had to show, what would 
you answer, railways, or coal mines, or big 
towns ? No; these are not great things in 
the same way that poetry is great. If you 
were wise you would answer, as_ any 
great man would answer if he were asked— 
‘* Our poetry is our greatest thing.” From 
Cedmon down to Shakespeare, and 
from Shakespeare down to Tennyson, 
there is no country except, perhaps, 
Germany, which has such great and 
beautiful poetry as ours. We ought to be 
glad to be English on this account, and it 
should make us glad also to think in what 
a beautiful way all our poetry began—with 
Cedmon, who was a poor man knowing 
nothing of books, but who spoke what 
God commanded him, and received the 
gift of song because he was meek-hearted, 
so that his name will always be remembered 


along with Shakespeare’s and those of the © 


very greatest Englishmen. 
DorotHEA HO.Luins. 


*,* Norr.—Miss Hollins will contribute 
a series of articles on other great exemplars 
of faith and heroism. Cadmon is the 
first of the series. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


LOWER MOSLEY STREET SCHOOLS. 
Presentation to Mr. A. E. Steinthal. 


We are indebted to the Manchester 
Guardian for the following account of a 
pleasant little ceremony which took place 
last Saturday night at the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools, Manchester. Mr. A. Ernest 
Steinthal, who has been connected with 
the schools for forty years—first as a 
teacher, then as a superintendent, and for 
the last twenty-five. years as honorary 
secretary of the evening classes—was pre- 
sented with his portrait and an illuminated 
address. Scholars of all ages assembled 
to make the occasion memorable. A few 
of those present had a much older connec- 
tion with the schools than even Mr. 
Steinthal. Mr. J. H. Reynolds, for one, 
recalled his record of sixty-one years’ 
attachment to the schools, and others were 
singled out in the speeches for work done 
nearly half a century ago and still well 
remembered. 

Mr. Reynolds made the presentation. 
He expressed the hope that such schools 
as those of Lower Mosley-street—schools 
with large adult as well as junior classes 
—would play the same part in the future 
as they had done in the past. He hoped 
they would, but he recognised that there 
were to-day so many distractions, and 
circumstances had changed so much, that 
it was very difficult to find cultivated — 
people who were ready to interest them-- 
selves in their less fortunate fellows. In. 
the days when well-to-do and educated 
people lived within a stone’s-throw of the 
schools it was easy to bring together 
persons of all classes.. But when people, 
perhaps naturally and properly, desired to 
live in the country, it was not so possible 
to bring the rich and the poor, the ignorant 


~ 
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- we should realise that we were 
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and the well educated, into association. 


~~ Yet he felt that that was just what was 


needed in these times. We could not 
always go on with the rich on the one 
hand and the poor on the other far re- 
moved. The days must surely come when 
‘© members 
one of another,’’ 
grow in happiness and power for good it 
must be because of the intermingling of all 
ranks and. classes in order that the ideals 
of the best men might be maintained. 
(Applause.) 

- Mr. W.-J. Flockton, who has been con- 
nected with the schools for nearly fifty 
years, and Herr Franke, the senior teacher 
of the evening classes, supported the pre- 
sentation. 

Mr. C. P. Scott said the evening classes, 
which had been under Mr. Steinthal’s 
supervision, had been a wonderful contri- 
bution to the education of the city. It 
was fitting that they should honour a man 
whose work did not receive the reward of 
wide publicity but was essential to the 
maintenance of the vigorous life of the city. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Steinthal, in acknowledging the 
gifts, passed in review the memories of his 
early connection with the schools, recalling 
men and events that were as dear in 
recollection to his audience as to himself. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


An Appeal to the Christian Conscience of 

the Nation. 

Mr. Jonn Bricut, writing to the Secre- 
tary of the National Temperance League 
in the year 1884, said: ‘‘ Unless the reli- 
gious feeling of the country can be thor- 
oughly enlisted in the cause, but little 
progress will be made.’’? While a great 
change has undoubtedly taken place in 
the attitude of the churches towards the 
temperance movement, it cam hardly be 
said that interest im it is as yet ‘‘ thor- 
oughly enlisted.”’ 

The chief hindrance to whole-hearted 
co-operation is a lack of the realisation on 
the part of Christian people of their own 
share in maintaining the drinking usages 
of society. The quite necessary attention 
paid to legislative temperance reform, 
which, however, but indirectly affects 
church-going people, has somewhat ob- 
scured the sense of personal responsibility. 

We desire, on behalf of the National Tem- 
perance League, to earnestly appeal to all 
thoughtful people to consider the claims 
of ‘‘ Young England ’’ upon their protec- 
tion against the most insidious enemy of 
our moral, mental, and physical stability. 
The abstinence now generally insisted on 
in the case of children, even in homes where 
the adults take alcohol, cannot be enforced 
upon them when they go out into life. 
Parental example then becomes a guiding 
factor. 

The dangers of adolescence are suffi- 
ciently serious without being aggravated 
by the use of alcohol, the natural effect of 
which is to hinder growth and development, 
to pervert the moral nature, impair the 
mental processes, diminish and, in some 
cases, destroy the powers of resistance and 
control. We therefore confidently appeal, 
in the interests of the character and effi- 


and if the nation was to |_ 
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ciency of our sons and daughters, who are 
the potential parents of the immediate 
future, for at any rate a study and con- 
sideration of the bearings of the alcoliol 
problem upon this question, in the light 
of modern science. 


J. W. Leicu, Dean or Hererorp, 
President. 
Rospert Wuyte, JuN., Chairman. 
Joun TuRNER Rag, Secretary. 
NatTIonaL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
Paternoster House, H.C., New Year, 1912. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, 
OXFORD, 1912. 


A Summer School of Theology for men 
and women will be held at Oxford from 
July 22 to August 2, embracing about 
fifty lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, 
Old and New Testament, Church History 
and Comparative Religion. The lectures 
will be given in the Hall of Trinity College, 
by the kind permission of the President 
and Fellows. Among the lecturers will 


“be Professors G. A. Cooke, Perey Gardner, 


J. A. Smith, W. R. Sorley, G. Milligan, J. 
H. Moulton, K. Lake (Leiden), N. Sdder- 
blom (Upsala), B. W. Bacon (Yale), the 
Principals of Mansfield and Manchester 
Colleges, the Rev. W. E. Addis, Dr. Vernon 
Bartlet, Professor W. H. Bennett, Dr. A. 
J. Carlyle, the Rev. R. T. Herford, Mr. R. 
R. Marett, Dr. James Moffat, Dr. J. E. 
Odgers, Professor John Oman, and the Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed. The fee for the course 
will be £1. Detailed announcements will 
be issued later. The Rey. A. J. Carlyle 
and Principal J. Estlin Carpenter are act- 
ing as honorary secretaries. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


THe CuurcH AND InpDuUSTRIAL UNREST. 
An Outspoken ADDRESS. 


Canon PETER GREEN was the lecturer 
in the series of Deansgate lectures at 
Milton Hall, Manchester, on Tuesday even- 
ing last. He gave a striking address on 
the present industrial unrest which must 
have reminded some of his audience of 
Ruskin in his most uncompromising 
moments. The Manchester Guardian gave 
special prominence to it the next day. 
The workers, he said, felt that their hours 
were too long and their work too hard, 
that their share of the good things pro- 
duced by their labour was too small, and 
that there was no security—the spectre 
of want was always present to their 
imagination. . Discontent among in- 
dustrial workers was due partly to the fact 
that there had been a real fall in the 
exchange value of the things they pro- 
duced. The workmen got less of the 
actual necessaries of life in return for his 


/ work, 


* * * 


Turning to the question of remedies, 
Canon Green said, that the duty of the 
Church at the present day was to promul- 


gate the Sermon on the Mount as a law 
binding on the consciences of all Christian 
people, and that this apparently common- 
place counsel really meant drastic changes 
in our present civilisation which was based 
on principles that were the exact negation 
and contradiction of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It was morally certain, he con- 
tinued, that strikes, unrest, discontent, 
and all the other symptoms now viewed 
with fear and concern must continue and 
be aggravated so long as the present con- 
dition of society obtained. 
* * * 


The duty of the Church was negatively 
to condemn the accumulation of wealth 
and positively to teach that a man’s true 
wealth lay in the development and use of 
his powers of body, mind, and soul. Sooner 
or later the Church must totally excom- 
municate the rich—not the idle rich, but 
the man who possessed more than he could 
enjoy. ... He believed that the Church 
would sooner or later have to endorse the 
principle that no one but an infant, an 
invalid, or an imbecile ought to receive 
any more service from others than they 
rendered to others. . . . The person who 
accepted more than he rendered in return 
must be excommunicated unless there was 
a reasonable excuse of infancy, weakness 
of body or mind, or age. And no man 
should be allowed to possess more than he 
could reasonably enjoy. 

* Pee 


The Church, however, would effect no- 
thing by merely negative denunciation of - 
rich people. She must teach men where 
true wealth lay. All the things which 
really made for happiness in life were 
cheap. It was useless to declare that the 
poor were blessed, while every effort of 
their own lives was directed against avoid- 
ing poverty. It might be asked whether 
what he proposed was not just plain and 
undisguised socialism. He would rather des- 
cribe it as such a change in the moral atti- 
tude of mankind to life as was a necessary 
preliminary to any successful socialism. 
Apart from such a change he saw no hope 
of better things at all. And if the Church 
could not effect such a change there would 
be a revolution of some sort in our national 
hfe. The social revolution might be peace- 
fully and quietly effected, but the signs 
seemed to him to be against that possibility. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dr. Brake Opeers, K.C., has been 
elected Lent Reader at the Middle Temple. 
This is, we understand, an office of great 
antiquity and distinction, but it has now 
no duties, and, what is still more sad, no 
emolument attached to it. 


On Thursday, January 25, in connection 
with the 82nd Anniversary of the Brahmo 
Samaj, a service in English will be con- 
ducted at Essex Hall at 5.30 by the Rev. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. Invitations are being 
sent out for a social gathering on Friday, 
January 26, when the President (Sir K. G. 
Gupta, K.C.S.1.) and members of the 
Brahmo Samaj in London will be ‘‘ At 
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Home ’’ at the Waldorf Hotel. There will 
be divine service in Bengali at the Emerson 
Club, 19, Buckingham-street, Strand, where 
a similar service is now being held on 
Sundays, at 11 o’clock on Sunday, January 
28. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. 8. C, 
Mukerjee, 51, Cornwall Gardens, 8.W. 


. 


Tue Rev. F. Summers writes as follows : 
‘Will you please allow me to inform 
the many friends of the (London) George’s 
Row Domestic Mission that the name 
of the street has now been altered by the 
London County Council. In future the 


address will be, Domestic Mission, Dingley-. 


place, St. Luke’s, E.C. 


THE programme of the winter meetings 
of the Quest Society on Thursday evenings, 
beginning January 16 and ending March 
28, contains the interesting announce- 
ment of a lecture by Mr. W. B. Yeats on 
February 1,on ‘‘Dreams and Apparitions.”’ 
Mr. Ezra Pound, whose name will be 
familiar to readers of contemporary poetry, 
will lecture on February 29 on ‘‘ The 
Psychology of the Troubadours.’’ Guests’ 
tickets may be obtained from members 
or from the hon. secretary, Mr. E. T. 
Sturdy, 16, Selwood-place, Onslow-gardens, 
S.W. The lectures will be given at the 
Kensington Town Hall at 8.30 p.m. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birmingham: Old Meeting Church.—On 
‘Sunday, January 14, the Rev. Joseph Wood 
gave notice of his intended retirement from, 
the active ministry of the Old Meeting Church. 
In making this announcement, Mr. Wood said 
that owing to precarious health and advanc- 
ing years he no longer found himself equal 
to the duties of that important position, but 
felt it to be his duty to make way for a younger 
and a more vigorous man, During the last 
four years his health had so frequently failed 
him that a good deal of ministerial work had 
been interfered with. Then on entering his 
70th year he was conscious of the warning 
given him by the almanac, and by the gather- 
ing shadows of eventide. His resignation will 
take effect on the last Sunday in July. 

Boiton : 
pleasant gathering was held in the Bank-strect 
School on Saturday, January 13, to celebrate 
the completion of a building scheme which 
has been carried out during the past six 
months. The school, which has been in use 
since 1874, was not in many ways suitable 
to modern requirements, and extensive altera- 
tions have been made. ‘These consist prin- 
cipally of an cntrance-hall, cloak-rooms, a 
useful corridor, and a wide stone staircase 
from the gallery to the basement, together 
with additional class-room accommodation. 
The alterations have been carried out by Mr. 
R. J. Tyson, under the supervision of the 
architects, The congregation, scholars, and 
friends met under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Thos, Harwood, the senior superintendent, 


athe school, 


‘We come together and ourselves make the 


.Whiteman’s ministry the religious and social 


Bank-street Sunday Scnool.—A 


to inaugurate the opening of the added portion, 
and speeches appropriate to the occasion were 
made by the superintendents and friends of 
There were about 500 persons 
present. 


Bournemouth: West Hill-road Church.— 
As the year 1912 brings the 250th anniversary 
of the Act of Uniformity, the Rev. V. D. Davis 
proposes to give later in the year a series of 
special addresses on the history of Noncon- 
formity, During February he will give four 
addresses on ‘‘ Developments of Christian 
Doctrine.’’ Mr. Davis has sent his usual 
New Year’s letter to members of the congrega- 
tion, at the same time enclosing some passages 
from a sermon on ‘‘ The Fellowship of our 
Church,’’ preached by him on December 
17. In the course of the sermon, Mr. Davis 
said, ‘‘ It is a happy thing that we are per- 
mitted to come together here in the fellowship 
of our Church, with the common purpose of 
worship and thanksgiving, and with the con- 
fession to one another, simply by our presence 
here, that we recognise the deeper meanings 
of life and want to understand more fully, that 
we feel the need of help, and desire to be 
brave and true, and give ourselves to the 
service of high ends according to the will 
and purpose of the Highest. . . The Church 
simply does not exist except where there are 
people. It lives only as they are alive, and 
according to the measure of their faithfulness. 


Church: and we can do that because it is 
never ourselves alone. It is we, with all our 
needs, our earnest desires and aspirations, 
and God with us, the Giver of all good. All 
we have is His and it is His Church. But we 
have to come and to give, with that other un- 
seen Presence in our midst and in our hearts, 
to make the Church and its power of helpful- 
ness. That is possible, because our Father has 
called us to life, and our spirit can be surren- 
dered to His. So as each one comes, and 
more and more come together bringing their 
gifts— gifts of earnest purpose, of sincere desire, 
of-gladness in worship, of kindling sympathy— 
the spirit of communion is strengthened, the 
Church is there, with growing power; hearts 
uplifted in true aspiration know the strength 
of the Eternal and the joy of the hidden fel- 
lowship.’’ 


Chatham.—The Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman 
has resigned the pulpit of the Hammond Hill 
Church. The resignation has been received 
by the members of the Church Committee 
and the congregation with deep regret. The 
financial position, however, for reasons quite 
beyond the control of the minister, has become 
difficult and precarious, and it has seemed 
wise in all the circumstances to relieve the 
congregation of the strain. During Mr. 


work has been carried on with energy and 
success, and it is the earnest hope of his 
friends in Chatham that he may soon find 
another sphere of work. 


Hampstead.—An entertainment was given 
last Monday afternoon in the  Rosslyn- 
hill Chapel hall, when the members of the 
mothers’ meetings at the George’s-row, Bell- 
street, Rhyl-street, and Mansford-street mis- 
sions were invited to witness a dramatic 
performance by the Hampstead Hospital 
Fairies and the Children’s League of Pity, 
under the management of Mrs. K. F. Grundy 
and Mrs. Hickson. During an interval tea 
was taken round by a large party of helpers, 
and the hearty thanks of the guests was 
expressed by the Revs. F. Summers and W. 
H. Rose, and Mrs. Farley. 

Islington: Unity Church.—During the Sun- 
day, evenings of this month Dr. Tudor Jones 
is delivering a series of addresses upon ‘‘ The 
Poet Browning as a Teacher of Religion,”’ 
based upon Sir Henry Jones’s book, The 
Sunday Scholars’ New Year parties took 
place on Thursday, January 4, and Friday, 


January 5, when the children acted an operetta, 
and gifts were distributed from a Christmas- 
tree which Lady Durning-Lawrence had 
kindly sent. The Young People’s Society 
have also held a Christmas fancy-dress soirée, 
and the Unity Branch of the Women’s League 
their New Year open evening on January 9, 
when a dramatic sketch was performed. 


Kilburn: Quex-road.—A delightful enter- 
tainment was given on Saturday, January 13, 
in Unity Hall by the children of the congrega- 
tion, who invited a number of friends to 
afternoon tea, which was followed by musical 
items and a fairy play, to help to pay for a 
Christmas party for the mothers’ meeting. 
All the performers were young, some very 
small indeed, and their songs, recitations and 
dances were much appreciated by the audience 
which filled the hall. The mothers’ meeting 
now numbers 75, and it is much to be regretted 
that the list cannot be extended owing to the 
want of more space and accommodation, for 
such helpful agencies bring a great deal of 
brightness into the lives of many hard work- 
ing women in poor and over-populated districts 
like Kilburn. The various clubs and societies 
in connection with Mr. Roper’s church are all 
in a flourishing condition, and the Sunday 
schcol, which was only started two years ago, 
is doing excellent work. There are 140 
scholars, the average attendance at the pre- 
sent time being over a hundred. This is en- 
couraging when the fact is taken into account 
that in such a poor neighbourhood many 
children are so badly shod that they cannot 
go to school in bad weather. As soon as the 
scholars are old enough they are invited to 
join the clubs, which are run on a strictly 
non-sectarian basis. The girls’ club member- 
ship is now nearly seventy, while the boys’ is 
nearly sixty. 


Leeds: Will Hill.—The Rev. Charles Har- 
grove, preaching on Sunday, January 14, 
from the text ‘‘ No man putteth new wine 
into old bottles,’’ dealt with the problems raised 
by the development of a freer religious spirit 
which is at work in all the churches. He 
showed how Jesus tried to reform Judaism 
from within, as many other religious reformers 
have tried to do with other religions, but this 
was found to be impossible. The new wine 
must have new vessels to contain it, or else 
be lost. Every forward movement required 
room to develop. It was so with Methodism, . 
in spite of Wesley’s desire to carry on his 
work within the national Church, for which 
he had so great a reverence. Mr. Hargrove 
also referred to the Modernist movement 
against which the Church of Rome is vainly 
trying to guard itself; to the religious outlook 
in Prussia, where Pastor Jatho, of Cologne, 
has been condemned for heresy and deprived 
of his church ; and to the liberalising tendencies 
at work in the Anglican Church, with which 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has made the  novel- 
reading public familiar in her latest story, 
‘* The Case of Richard Meynell.’’ 


London: Domestic Mission, Dingiey-place 
(late George’s-row).—On Saturday evening, 
January 13, a successful soirée, inaugurated 
and carried out by Mrs. Summers and Mrs. 
Carlier, was held.at the Domestic Mission. 
There was a large attendance, and a sum of | 
£6 13s. was realised in aid of the fund for the — 
repau of the organ. 


Melbourne (Australia).—The Rev. W. Wood- 
ing, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
recently visited Melbourne on their way to — 
New Zealand. During their stay (November 
29 to December 6) they were entertained hy 
Mr. H. Gyles Turner at his home, Bundalohn, 
St. Kilda. The week was a very full one, and 
the social events began on the day of the 
arrival of the visitors, when Mr. Turner in- 
vited the minister, the Rev. Chas. Read, 
and officers to dinner with Mr., Mrs. and Miss — 
Wooding. The next evening a welcome mect- — 
ing was held, at which Mrs, Wooding read 
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letter of kindly greetings and remembrances 
from the Rev. Charles Hargrove, which was 
responded to by Mr. Larard, chairman of the 
church committee. On the following day, at 
the invitation of the Rev. Dr. Strong, Mr. 
Wooding and Mr. Read joined a party which 


had been arranged to visit Pentridge, the ;— 


convict prison of the State of Victoria. Mr. 


~ Wooding preached on Sunday morning, his sub- 


ject being ‘‘ The Secret of Righteousness.’’ 
In the evening he gave a lecture on ‘‘ Re- 
Jigious Changes I have Seen,’ and on 
Tuesday evening another lecture, entitled 
** Reminiscences of Life in an English Village.’’ 


Plymouth: Appointment.—The Rev. W. H. 
Burgess, of Loughborough, has accepted a 
cordial invitation to the Treville-street Uni- 


-tarian Church, and expects to begin his ministry 
' there in February. 


Whitchurch, Salop.—Mr. Fred Maddison 


_ visited Whitchurch under the auspices of the 
_ British and Foreign Unitarian Association 


last Sunday evening. On the Monday evening 
he gave a public lecture on ‘‘ Lessons from 


_ the Life of John Bright.’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


** RopBine Gop.”’ 

In view of the present discussion on dis- 
establishment, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has 
issued a very timely pamphlet at the price 
of 1d. entitled ‘‘ Robbing God.’’ It con- 
sists of a reprint of a chapter from Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp’s well-known book 
‘* Before the Great Pillage ’’ which was 
published in 1901. Dr. Jessopp points out 
how indefensible the phrase is from the 
historical point of view. ‘‘ To this hour,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ such of our colleges and schools 


as date back to pre-Reformation days 


derive large portions of their incomes 
from Church lands and tithes which for 


-ages had been devoted exclusively to the 


support of the ministers of the sanctuary. 
The process has always been going on. 
Are we now going to denounce the principle 
which has guided our course for well-nigh 
Can we 
seriously pretend that all these successive 
diversions of Church property deserved 
to be stigmatised as. robbery ?”’ 
* * * 


Dr. Jessopp goes on to show that a great 


change has come over the universities, 


which may be thought a change for the 
better or worse according to different 
points of view. ‘‘ Fifty years ago there 
were twenty-four professors in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, of whom five only 
were laymen. There are now forty pro- 
fessors, of whom, excluding the pro- 
fessors of Divinity, only three are in Holy 
Orders; while at Oxford, of the forty- 


_eight professors, excluding the professors of 


Divinity, again only three are clergymen. 

. The leaders in thought and culture, in 
Peihematical and physical science, in 
history, economics, linguistics, even in 


classical learning—the leaders of literature 


in its widest acceptation—are no longer 
to be found among the ordained clergy 
of the Church of England but outside 
their ranks. One fact alone may serve as 
a most startling confirmation of these 
assertions. In*1843 there were ninety 
Fellows of the RoyaliSociety who were 
In 1893 the names of ng 
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more than sixteen clergymen of the 
Established Church are to be found in the 
roll-call of Engiand’s most illustrious 
brotherhood.’’ 
Wi ee He 
The pamphlet concludes with the follow- 
ing passage :—‘* Base the title of the Estab- 
lished Church to her endowments upon con- 
siderations of the highest political expedi- 
ency, and you choose ground from which 
it will be difficult to be dislodged. Appeal 
to the gratitude of our countrymen, 
them what the Anglican 
clergy have been and have done for their 
ancestors and their fatherland in the past, 
and you will not appeal in vain. — Nay, 
appeal to the hopes and fears of the future 
if you will, and, rightly imstructed, the 
nation will no longer surrender themselves 
to those who would ‘ make a desert and 
call it peace.’ But beware how you 
rashly and stubbornly insist that the 
formule, the ritual, the discipline, the 
general regimen of the Church as by law 
established, are each and all equally and 
indubitably of Divine origin, and that to 
ae one jot or tittle of her Propexty is 
“rob God!’ ’’ 


A Hippen CaTHEDRAL. 

The suggestion, referred to in this Ee 
recently, that the warehouses and other 
buildings blocking the view of Southwark 
Cathedral from the river should be swept 
away, to make room for an embankment 
and public garden, is warmly endorsed by 
the Bishop of Southwark, and a committee 
has been formed for the purpose of con- 
sidering the matter. The question of cost 
is, of course, an important one, but it will 
be gone into thoroughly by the committee 
at the outset. The Bishop of Southwark 
emphasised in his letter to The Times the 
need of open spaces in the vicinity of the 
Cathedral. ‘‘ Everyone admits,’’ he says, 
“that no part of South London needs 
such an outlet more urgently than the 
Borough and its neighbourhood.”’ 


Tue Brent Vatiry Birp Sanctuary. 
Mr. W. M. Webb, honorary general 
secretary of the Selborne Society, and chair- 
man of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary, 
has written to the Press as follows :— 
““ The cold snap suggests my asking your 
kind permission to remind your readers 
that during hard weather we feed the birds 
in the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary. For 
this purpose we should be very glad of sub- 
scriptions, as well as towards the upkeep 
of the wood and the wages of the keeper. 
May I take the present opportunity of 
saying also that we are introducing a new 
series of simple feeding trays and bird 
tables, which will be on view at the 
offices of the Selborne Society, 42, Blooms- 
bury-square, W.C. (entrance in Vernon- 
place), during the coming week? It is 
advantageous if the nesting sites are put 
into position in gardens as soon as possible 
while the birds are coming for food, so that 
they may get used to them. I would add 
that I should be most happy to give any 
advice and help in my power to bird lovers 
who may care to communicate with me.”’ 


A TrRiumpH FoR TEMPERANCE REFORM AT 
LETCHWORTH. 

Mr, Alexander Thompson, Parliamentary 

agent of the United Kingdom Alliance,thas 
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given some interesting details of the 
Letchworth poll in regard to the proposal 
to create a public-house at the Garden 


| City, in a letter to the Daily News. He 


found, on visiting Letchworth, that “ sup- 
port was being given to the proposal for 
a public-house by people who, although 
not drinkers of intoxicants themselves, 
have the idea that it would be better to 
have them consumed in the  public- 
house, than distributed from house to 
house by brewers’ vans. Others were in 
favour of establishing a public-house in 
the centre of the town to relieve the 
pressure on the public-houses on the out- 
skirts. A third section were fascinated 
with the idea of having a fancy public- 
house run on the lines of the Trust houses. 
When these points of view are taken into 
consideration, the victory for non-licence 
is seen to be even greater than it appears, 
and even more discouraging to the brewers, 
because these people were entirely opposed 
to the liquor trade as such.”’ 
se In 


‘‘ The most interesting feature of the 
polling,’? adds Mr. Thompson, ‘‘ was the 
co-operation of men of all political parties 
and religious denominations. I found the 
Church of England clergymen and the 
Catholic priest working most heartily with 
Nonconformist ministers and laymen. The 
advocates of local option have always 
predicted that one of the great advantages 
of local option would be to eliminate party 
politics and sectarian differences, and to 
unite the electors of all creeds and parties 
in their several localities on the one 
simple question as to whether they should 
have public-houses or do without them. 
Yesterday this prediction was fulfilled. 
The sooner, therefore, the whole of our 
people are armed with the power which 
was exercised by an enlightened citizen- 
ship at Letchworth yesterday, the sooner 
will there be in each locality a clear-cut, 
non-party, non-sectarian, but vitally 
important issue with regard to the drink 
problem on which all good citizens can 
unite—viz., shall we or shall we not 
retain in our locality the prelific source of 
crime, vice, disease, and immorality ? ”’ 


Marx T'waIn AND JOAN OF ARC. 

In the first chapter of the Life of Mark 
Twain from the pen of Mr. A. Bigelow 
Paine, which has been commenced in 
Harper’s Magazine, an incident, seemingly 
trifling, is narrated which shows how the 
imagination of the American humorist 
was stirred by the history of the heroine of 
France in his boyhood. ‘‘ He was on 
his way from the office to his home when 
he saw flying along the pavement a square 
of paper, a leaf from a book. . . He caught 
the flying scrap and examined it. It wasa 
leaf from some history of Joan of Arc. 
. . . He had never heard of the subject 
before. He had never read any history. 
Now,however; there arose within him a deep 
compassion for the gentle Maid of Orleans, 
a burning resentment towards her captors, 
a powerful and indestructible interest in 
her sad history. It was an interest that 
would grow steadily for more than half 
a lifetime, and culminate at last in that 
crowning work, the Recollections, the 
does story ever told of that martyred 
eit}, 
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If you are dissatisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of pay, if you 
want to improve your position, then “ The 
Writing on the Wall” means something 
for you; but without investigation you 
will not be a step further towards 
materialising your ideals. 


When in competition for a good job the 
battle is half won if you are an I.C.S, man. 
The simple fact that you have had an I.C.S. 
training tells employers that you know 
your business technically, theoretically, 
practically. 1.0.8. men have their heads 
in their work—and employers know it. 


Example :— 


‘* At my first interview with the Manager 
LT informed him I was a student of the I.0.8. 
and he replied: ‘ Yes, you mentioned that 
fact in your letter or you would not be here 
now’ ; which clearly shows the value of 
C.L.S. training.” 
(Signed) D. J. BETHELL, Nottingham. 


Salary Increased 100 per cent. 


: “Tt gives me great pleasure to thank you 
f for your kindness m obtaining for me a 
y position. I applied to your Students’ Aid 
Department, with the result that in a very 
short time you obtained for me a position 
carrying with it an imerease of 100 per cent. 
m wages.’” 
(Signed) H. HELTON, Royton, Lancs. 


Let us refer you to I.C.S. 
students in your district. 


When a man is 1.C.S. trained he has become 
a master of his work, and he wants the best 
possible price for his brains and skill. In 
this connection the value of the work of 
the {.C.S. Students’ Aid Department, acting 
hand-in-hand with over 1,000 personal re- 
presentatives all over the United Kingdom 
and throughout the Colonies, cannot be 
over-estimated. 


During twelve months the average in- 
crease of earnings reported by 1.0.8. 
students reached the remarkable figure 
of 54 per cent. in Great Britain alone ! 


The I.C.8. will train you without interrup- 
tion to your daily work at a cost to suit 
your pocket. All books free. No classes 
to athend. No restrictions, no extras. All 
preliminary information given free. 


inquire into the Facts to-day. 


| “The way to Better Pay is the 1.0.8. way ” 
—over 100,000 I.C.S. students affirm it zs so. 


[SALARY-RAIING COUPON 


International Correspo idence Schools, Ltd. 


Dept. 108/B45, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Please explain, without aay obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify to enter, or to obtain a 
larger salary in, the occupation or profession 
before which I have marked x (or in the one 


ME BESO DOL OT Soha eT ee ee «OE EE ER Sy 


|__ Engineering (s/ate which)} Advertising 
_Analytical Chemistry |__Book-keeping 
_Modern Languages | _ Business Training 
_ Architecture __Motor —Aviation 
_ Machine Shop Practice}_ Civil Service 
_ Applied Art __ Opportunities for 
_Univ’ty & Professional Women 
Preliminary Exams.]| Over 160 other courses. 


SURGICAL AID 


DIRECTORS. 
Uhairman—Six ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 3 ’ 
RENCE, Bart. SOCIETY. 
Deputy-Chairman— e ze A. HARDCASTLE, Chief Office : 
eons SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
[ “y i ; ADWELL. ; 
LesLig T, Burnett. | Miss Ceci, GR LONDON, EC. 


Humpurey G.RUSSELL; 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Miss ORME. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President; THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. Is provides — Imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


Save 65/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued auitable 
for small investors: Payable 5/- mouthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


39,743 Appliances given in year ending 


September, rg11. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED ee WEEK 


s. d. 
Annual Subscription of - 010 6 
Life Subscription of ... bes 550 


Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum. 


Goard and Residence, &c. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 

; earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 

by the Bankers, Messrs Barclay & Co., Limited, 

Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the office 
of the Society. : 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PoTTER. 


—— 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 
Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/64. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JaMmEs 

BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
Miss Anice E. PASSAVANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 


on application. 

ADY, having wide experience, 
L desires to establish (as a means of living) : 
School of Household Management for the : 
daughters of Geutlepeople. Will any lady or 
gentlemen leaving inexpensive house with 

arden let same for the purpose ?—Address, 
Surin, clo Rhind & Jutt, Little Sussex-place, 
London, W. 


EMNANT SALE !—Genuine White 

Art Irish Linen, suitable for D’oyleys, 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Big pieces, only 
2s. 6d. per bundle, postage 4d. Sale catalogue 
FREE.—Write te-day, Hurrown’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. - 


ALE !TIrish Linen Cream Damask 


R JA ARY. Breakfast Cloth; ornamental design ; 
Pe ee es ees Shamrock centre; borders matching ; 42inc es 


Price 3d. ‘| square, 1s., postage 3d. extra. Patterns, Sale 


The Sunday Sch ool See feelgad. a= Write tordayy; Brians, 
Quarterly. 


eee. COOPER & CO., 


Court. Tailors, 
(formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 
Manley B. Townsend. ‘ 
The Sunday School and Citizenship. A. Drnest Parry. | d S 
The Highway, or—The Byway. Rupert Holloway. 3, Mad ox treet, 


Heroes of Faith, Richard Baxter. Albert Thornhill, M.A. 

Notes for Teachers.—X LV I.—LX VI. 

W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. 

T. M. Falconer, B.Litt. 

F. J. Gould. 

Somebody and Everybody. J. Lionel Tayler, 

Those Children Again. A.V.F. 2 : 

The Sunday School Association—A Forward Movement, | Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS LID 3 tahod by Dae 

By the Way, {Ion Pritchard, | ne Publishing Company, Ltd,, at the Ofice. 
3. Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 

(Wholesale), JOAN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 


January 20, 1912. ; 
| »,* Regarding Advertisement Rates’see inside Front 


CONTENTS, 

The Builders’ Song(Poem). J. Lonsdale Cox. 
The Sense of Obligation. George A. Gordon, D.D. 
Building up a School. Charles Roper, B.A. 
Discipline. Mary Francis. 

Scraps from Memory’s Diary. John E, Hoyle, 

A Sunday School in Sioux City, U.S.A. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. Cf 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EstaBLisHED 1m 1842. ] 


(ReGistERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


SSE 


No. 3631. 
New Seeizs, No. 735. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1912. 


[One PENNY. 


PAUL 


His Life and Teaching. 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, 


M.A., LL.D., Hon. D.Litt., D.D. 


Cloth 1/6 net. Postage 3d. 


This little volume is intended to introduce 
teachers and elder scholars in Sunday Schools to 
the writings and teachings of the Apostle Paul, 
and especially to bring home some of his lofty 
spiritual ideas to their hearts and minds... .- 
It is adapted only to classes which have reached 
some maturity of thought and religious experi- 
ence. Though there are chapters in the Epistles 
which may benefit a child, the discussions con- 
tained in them can, asa rule, appeal only to adults. 
Among these discussions I have endeavoured to 
select those which express most clearly the 
religious principles which ought to guide our 
daily conduct.—Prom Preface. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


““YOUNG DAYS.”’ 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 
CoNTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER :— 


Waiting to Grow. 
Heroes and Heroines of History: 

JOAN OF ARC, (Ilkustrated.) 
Shopping in Goblin Town. 
The Boy Next Door. 
Temperance Ideas. 
Mrs. Goblin’s Nursemaid, 
Puzzles and Puzzlers. 
Editor’s Chat, &c. 
The Little New Year and We. 
A New Year’s Tree. 
New Year’s Gifts. 
We wish You a Happy New Year. 

(Full-Page Picture.) 

Their Own Way to Make. (Ch. I.-II.) 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 
Mother Nature’s Children. (Iilustrated.) 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1s. 6d. 


A specimen copy will be sént post free to any address 
on receipt af a post card. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


“THE BIRTH, WORK, AND 
PROGRESS OF THE SOUL.” 


-ByJ. P. Ww. tp 1/- net. 


_ Published- by Horace MarsHau, & Son, 


Temple House, London, E.C. 


Home University . 
bibrary: Of 3. . 
Modern Knowledge 


— Editors — 
HERBERT FISHER, M.A., F.B.A. 
ProF. CILBERT Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A, 
Pror, J, ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Prof. WM. T. BREWSTER. 


Cloth, J/= net. Leather, 2/6 wet. 


The New Volumes Just Ready are: 


33. THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: A Study 
in Political Evolution. 

By A. F. POLLARD, M.A, 

34. CANADA, By A. G. BRADLEY. 


35. LANDMARKS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By G. L. STRACHEY. 
36. CLIMATE AND WEATHER. 
By H. N. DICKSON, M.A., D,Sc. 
37, PEOPLES AND PROBLEMS OF INDIA. 
By Sir T. W. HOLDERNESS, K.C.S.L 


38. THE SCHOOL: An Introduction to the 
Study of Education. 
By J. J. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
39. ARCHITECTURE. [Fully Lllustrated. 
By Prof. W. R. LELTHABY. 


40. THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Hon, BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
A., F.R.S. 
41, ANTHROPOLOGY. 
By R. R. MARETT, M.A. 


42, ROME. By W. WARDE-FOWLER, M.A. 


Write for a complete detailed 
prospectus to I. Department. 
A Detailed List of 40 Volumes ready, as well 


as full particulars of a large number of volumes 
in active preparation, Post Free on application. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Suwciey; January 28, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. A. C. F. MORGAN. 
Maeterlinck’s “ Life of the Bee.” 


ys at7 p.m. 
Mr. HORACE J. BRIDGES. 
‘““Prof. Haeckel’s Materialistic Fatalism.” 
Wednesday, January 31, at &30 p.m. 
Mr. A. E. CLOAKE. 
“The Mystery of Hamlet.” 
Thursday, February 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
(Service for Bible Study.) 
Mr. H. J. BRIDGES. 
“The Idea of God in the Old Testament.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


7 SSEX. HALL HYMNAL, Old 
Edition. Offers required for 100 copies, 


good condition.—Apply, Mr. Prxprr, Village- 
street, Normanton-by-Derby. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the Hmap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Gevernors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHAuu, 38, Barton Areade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LonpDoN, N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Linian Tarpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matrieu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hoekey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply te 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 


New Term, Saturday, January 20. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and prossumons 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


Principal : J. H.N, StepHEenson,M.A. (Oxon), 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE. 
And for all other Exams. 


Second-Hand at Fialf Prices, 


New at 25 per cent Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Ww. & G FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 

January 28, Rev. J. H. WreaTHERALL, M.A. 
(@f Bolton). 

February 4, Rev. R. N. Oross, M.A. (of 
Southport). 

February 11, Mr. FREDERICK MADDISON, 

February 18, Rev. R. Travers HERFORD, 
B.A. (of Stand). er 

February 25, Rev. Dr. S. H. Mnuione, M.A. 
Principal of the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOU 


THE INQUIRER. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


ee 


It is requested that notice of any alferation in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, January 28. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. 8, P. Penwarpen, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effva-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresspy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Soul’s, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EpGar DapPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wesson, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. P. SpepDING. : 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. W. Gar; 
6.30, Rev. JoHN ELLIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Chureh, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

ees High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bicas, 

A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roprrr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, Higlhi- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNoWrETH 
Porn. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpDoN CcOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovetas Rogson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionzr TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
Exuis ; 6.30, Mr. J. W. GAs. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7. Rey. J. H. WeatHerary, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbied oes 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Lrn, 


Rev. Joun 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. J. 
WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
6.30, Rev. J. F. Parmirnr. 


and 


AsERystwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BrRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev.. J. Woop. 

BrrMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

BiaoKroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Is~an 
Jonus, M.A. 

BovgNeEMOovUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon TuoKesr, M.A. 

BrIGgutTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrirsTLEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, Churchgate-street (Presby- 
terian), 11 and 6.45, Rev. Grorazn WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. StRruet. 

CamBriper, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, 
Rev. J, A. PEARSON. 

CunstEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans. 
Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Rey. B. C. ConsTaBue. 

f Dean Row, 10.45, and 

\ Srvat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAvevt Hicks, M.A. 

Evusuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLtIAms. 

Gen Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson ; 6.30, Rey. 
iE. H, PickrErine, 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. = 

Lxerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Hararove, M.A. 

LetcestrR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrep. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. Connett. 

LivrrPoou, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. .C.. Opgers, B.A. ; -6:30, Rev. EB. S: 
RussELL, B.A. 

MaAncuuster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. JoHN Evans, 

Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. H. G. Coancritor, M.P. 

New Briguron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EK. Parry. 

NurwcastLe-on-Tynr, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haut, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 

_ High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppis. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

Porrsmours, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. G. W. THompPson. 

PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarporouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Josgerpua WAIN, ; 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. 
Srreet, M.A.; 6.30, Rey. Dr. MELLor. 

Stpmoutn, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLLIAM AGAR. 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. McMULuAN. 

SoutHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 4. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRIDGE WeLLs, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gzorcre BuRNeEtTT 
STALLWORTHY. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkgs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMYFoRTH. 


1l and 6.30, 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m.” 


ee HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge loeal page.— Address to EDITOR, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester, 
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DEATHS. 


GREEN.—On January 23, Robert Green, late 
ot Hare-street, Woolwich, in his 93rd year. 
No cards, no flowers, 


Livens.— On January 17, Wilfrid Herbert, 
elder son of Herbert Mann and Kate Livens, 
aged 23. Accidentally shot at Te Kuiti, —~ 
Auckland, N.Z. (By cable.) 


SmirH.— On January 22, at his residence, 
Charnley House, Hyde, Edmund Wilde 
Smith, in his 75th year. 


Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


—~>— 


LADY living in one of the suburbs 

of London would be glad to hear of a 

Companion. She must be an excellent reader 

and possess a slight knowledge of nursing.— 

Address, A. Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Lees requires post quickly,as Nurse- ~ 
Companion tolady, in or around London, 

Not a mental case, no night duty.—A. B., 60,- : 

Brownhill-road, Catford, S.E. 3 


Een active, middle-aged Lady | 
desires post as HOUSEKEEPER. 
Good cook, well recommended. Could manage 
small house or flat.—E. P., clo Mrs, Cozens. 
102, Heath-road, Twickenham. ‘ 


Che tnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8. da. 
PrR QUARTER ae as we 8 
Par: Harr YwaR2 20 $0 Siva 8 4s 
Pur Y@aR ... $e ap ieee ONG 4 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be = 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing zy 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent — 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
8s. 4. 


Per Pace aes ier eaieeae C86 
Har Paap .. wae RP pit. 
PER COLUMN ... oes eee 
0 
0 


ak 


IncH in CoLuUMN Ne 
‘Front Page—Inou In COLUMN 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


AWRCOO 


0 
0 
0 
3 
4 


Charitable Appeals, id. per word. ; 
Second and further insertions half price. 2 
For Appeals occupying large space special 35 
quotation will be sent on application. <a 

Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, = ee 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. >a 

Situations Vacant and Wanted,&ec., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following — e33 
insertions, half-price. “ aa: 

Ali communications and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 

The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 

street, Strand, W.C. eS 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 

Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear — 

the same week. “ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Own Tuesday, Lord Grey was presented 
with the freedom of the City of London in 
recognition of his distinguished services 
as Governor-General of Canada. The 
speech which he made in reply was marked 
by an unusual breadth of political vision, 
aud a spirit of confident optimism. ‘‘ The 
day,’ he said, ‘‘is approaching when 
Canadians will be ready, as self-governing 
subjects of the Crown, to assume the full 
status of partners in the responsibilities 
and obligations as well as in the privileges 
of Empire. The desire to acquire as soon as 
possible the fullest measure of Imperial 
citizenship is growing among many of the 
most thoughtful of the people of Canada, 
and I rejoice, as we must all rejoice, in the 
evidence of the strengthening self-respect 
of an adult, no longer an adolescent, nation. 
It is my happy conviction that the people 
of the United Kingdom will welcome the 
people of Canada and the people of the 
other self-governing Dominions as soon as 
they are ready with open arms to the 
counsels of the Empire, where the grave 
matters which affect us all alike are settled. 
The demand for a due’ share in those 
counsels, once made, will be responded to 
in no spirit of grudging exclusiveness or 
insular prejudice, but with the generous 
welcome of a people hailing a growth of 
their own strength in the young and 
growing vigour of their sons. The spirit 
of exclusiveness is happily buried in the 
limbo of past errors.”’ 

eo eaan te 

‘* Tue belief that exists throughout the 
whole of Canada,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
no obstacle will be offered by the peoples 
of the United Kingdom tothe assumption 


by Canada of her fair share of the Imperial 


privilege, as soon as she is ready to claim 
the full responsibility of her Imperial 
growth, has already attached her loyalty 
to the Crown and to the British connection, 
with roots too deep ever to be removed, 
except by such folly as no one can for a 
moment imagine ever to be possible. But 
the problem of combining the unimpaired 
enjoyment of autonomous rights by each 
self-governing portion of the Empice in 
its own local affairs with the duty of 
sharing in the burdens and the’privilege of 
taking part in the deliberation of matters 
common to the whole still remains to be 
solved. The solution of it is perhaps 
the highest of all the duties that lie before 
the present and rising generations of 
statesmen throughout the British world, 
and in my belief the task cannot be under- 
taken too soon.’’ 
ee Ra Tipe 


Tue British visit to Russia has been 
the subject of a good deal of unfavourable 
comment in the press. Greater publicity 
jn the arrangements would have inspired 
stronger confidence that there will be no 
attempt to cultivate friendship by an unreal 
suppression of points of difference. It is 
noteworthy that the religious feeling of 
the country is to be represented officially 
by four bishops. There are no represen- 
tatives from the ministry of the large 
Nonconformist bodies or the Church of 
Scotland. 


* 8 


PeRHAPs one reason for this omission is 
to be found in the following words of 
Professor Bernard Pares, who appears 
to have been the organising genius of the 
party. After claiming that the visit was 
national and not merely parliamentary, he 
said: ‘‘ A ‘feature of the visit promises 
to be the discussion of the possibility of 
union between the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Anglican Church, The 
chairman of the Society for the Union of 
the two Churches, though not a member 


of the British party, will be present in | 


St. Petersburg during the visit, and will 
take part in ecclesiastical meetings and 
ceremonies.’ It is ludicrous, to say 
the least, that this ecclesiastical fad 
should be spoken of gravely as part of 
the important business of a national visit. 
National feeling is quite indifferent to it, 
but there can be little doubt that it would 
be actively hostile if a policy of this kind 
were at any time to become aggressive, for 
it would tend inevitably to sink the Church 
of England into an inert clerical formalism 
and to widen the breach with Noncon- 
formity. 
eg eee 


Tur Home Secretary received an im- 
portant deputation on Demoralising Litera- 
ture on Tuesday. It was introduced by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey. Among those pre- 
sent were several, like Mr. John Murray, 
connected directly with publishing or the 
press. Mr. Strachey, speaking for the 
deputation, laid stress upon the import- 
ance of a healthy public opinion to check 
the sale of improper and demoralising 
books, but he urged that some strengthen- 
ing of the law was needed in order to meet 
the case of magistrates or judges who 
felt themselves bound by a_ technical 
definition of the word “‘ obscene.’? He 
also asked that the Home Office and the 
police should be more vigilant and active 
in the matter of prosecutions; even an 
unsuccessful prosecution acted as a power- 
ful deterrent. The police should be 
allowed to give evidence that a particular 
newspaper or periodical devoted itself to 
depraving public morals. In view of the 
objection that this might involve a police 
censorship, he suggested that the police 
should be willing to receive from societies 
or individuals complaints as to specific 
books and then to refer such books to a 
competent adviser. 


% * * 


Mr. McKenna made a ost sympathetic 
reply. It showed, he said, what really 


52 
healthy public spirit there must be in the 
country when such a deputation came 
forward to press on the police and the 
Home Office the duty of interfering in 
their own trade. He expr ssed himself as 


favourable to a policy of ta ing ore risks 
in endeavouring to secure mor vigilant 
enforcement of the law, 2d Id out 


hopes of a consolidating a 1 a. ending 
Bill on the lines suggested by the deputa- 
tion. At the same time he emphasised the 
difficulty of dealing with an evil of this 
kind by legislation. It was impossible to 
lay down a hard-and-fast line, and the 
success or failure of legislation must 
depend to a great. extent upon public 
opinion. 
ee Be 

Mr. McKenna spoke of the evil itself 
in the strongest possible terms, describing 
it as a loathsome disease. Many people, he 
said, were disposed to believe, because they 
never, or hardly ever, saw literature of this 
kind themselves, that the alleged presence 
of the evil in our midst was more or less 
of a mare’s nest. The records of Scotland 
Yard showed that this was not so. The 
police knew from experience that a very 
large quantity of indecent literature circu- 
lated in the most improper manner pos- 
sible in schools among young boys and 
girls. Of course, the authors, publishers, 
and distributors hoped that a readier 
market would be found for it among those 
who were least able to protect themselves. 
He was entirely a supporter of freedom of 
trade provided freedom of trade was for 
the public good. This was not trading for 
the public good, and no mere general sup- 
port of freedom of trade in another connec- 
tion would deter him from endeavouring 
to put an end to a trade of this kind. 


* * * 


OF the general objects of the deputation 
and the tenor of Mr..McKenna’s answer, 
we believe there will be general and hearty 
approval. But it must not be forgotten 
that the subject is one that bristles with 
difficulties. The moral atmosphere of a 
newspaper may be more dangerous and 
corrupting than the cruder and more 
repulsive methods of a writer who exposes 


himself to prosecution by the police. The. 


Sunday press, with a few exceptions, can 
hardly be described as healthy or clean. 
It lies under grave suspicion of publishing 
many things not in the public interest, 
but because they are suggestive and help 
to sell the paper; but interference by 
law would be very difficult in cases of this 
kind just because it would be almost 
impossible to prove a technical offence, 
and punishment must depend upon definite 
law-breaking. 
deere eee | 

THE suggestion that individuals or 
societies should be encouraged to make 
complaints to the police does not strike us 
as a very happy one. And for this reason. 
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It would probably result in some private 
society setting itself up as the guardian 
and censor of public morals in this matter. 
Its members, unless they were endowed 
with an unusual amount of moral breadth 
and sanity, would degenerate into a dis- 
agreeable and pharisaic type of person, 
suspicious of evil where it does not exist, 
and eager to prove their value to society 
by a persistent policy of prying. We are 
anxious to do everything in our power to 
encourage a strong and widespread public 
opinion, but we see a real danger of re- 
action against the policy of vigilance 
committees or small coteries of men and 
women who constitute themselves into 
specialists upon certain forms of moral 
evil. 
Eo Paes 

A ‘‘clerical matinée’’ seems to be 
one of the latest forms of theatrical 
advertisement. Four thousand clergy at- 
tended an afternoon performance of ‘‘ The 
Miracle ’’ at Olympia last week. A corre- 
spondent in the Manchester Guardian has 
described the scene. ‘‘ The - published 
aim was to strike the note of worship. The 
cathedral was more quiet than most 
cathedrals. The men took off their hats, 
no one talked above a whisper, even the 
programme-sellers imitated the nun and 
the Spielmann -and sold their wares in 
pantomime. There was some loose talk 
beforehand of imitating the spirit of 
Oberammergau, which would be about 
as easy as it would be to enact a mystery 
play in Piccadilly Circus. One quite 
missed the homely excitement of ‘ God 
Save the King’ at the end. Some people 
saw a, concession to the occasion in the 
behaviour of the knight, who instead of 
plucking up the nun in his arms and 
striding with her out into the darkness, 
merely strolled away by her side.’’ After 
this touch of melodrama we are not 
surprised that the clergy present were 
invited to send in suggested improvements 
so as ‘‘ to deepen the religious impression.’’ 

%* % * 


But, seriously, we are inclined to ask 
ourselves whether this sort of thing does 
a greater wrong to dramatic art or to 
religion. Medizval pageantry woven round 
the conventional motives of medieval 
religion does not make a play religious or 
give it any special suitability for clerical 
patronage. We do not insult the deep 
human significance of “Hamlet” or ‘‘ King 
Lear” or a play by Sophocles by stage 
tricks and false appeals to sentiment of 
this kind. The man of the world will 
treat this elaborately contrived scene 
at Olympia with good-humoured laughter 
as the latest thing in advertisements, 
and probably the man of the world will 
be right. © 

: ) * * * 

THE chief literary:event of the week has 

been the publication of the Life of Cardinal 
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Newman by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. Mr. Ward 
has had access to private letters and papers 
which throw a great deal of fresh light 
upon the controversies of Newman’s later 
years. But his practised literary skill 
has had to grapple with two difficulties. 
The most deeply interesting part of New- 
man’s life has been told in the Apologia, 
and he has been too wise to try to gild its 
fine gold. Accordingly, the greater part 
of his two large volumes is devoted to 
the Roman Catholic period, and it is not 
his fault if Newman in controversy fails 
to exercise the spell of Newman in his 
confessions. In addition to this, in spite 
of the deep and abiding fascination of his 
subject for many minds, the appeal of 
Newman is not what it was. The world of 
the Oxford Movement and of Anglo- 
Catholic theology has contracted into 
something much smaller than it once 
appeared. On many of the abiding prob- 
lems of the soul Newman will always 
speak with power, but for our special 
difficulties he has little illumination. 
For these reasons Mr. Wilfrid Ward cannot 
assume the deep and widespread interest 
which existed a few years ago, and it is 
doubtful whether even the unusual ex- 
cellence of his biographical workmanship 
will be able to recreate it. 


oe oe 

Mr. C. G. MonrerioreE has addressed a 
letter to the ‘Westminster Gazette in order to 
correct some inaccuracies in a_ recent 
article on the Liberal Jewish Synagogue. 
We refer to. it here because it reveals a 
growing tolerance and sympathy for the 
liberal movement within English Judaism. 
‘Tt is happily not the case,’’ he writes, 
‘that the more orthodox of the community 
lose no opportunity of denouncing reform 
of any kind in Judaism. I am very glad 
to say that a very large number of * more_ 
orthodox’ Jews, though they may not 
agree with the principles and practices 
of the new Liberal Jewish Synagogue, are 
far too charitable and broad-minded, far 
too convinced of the inevitablity of 
different views in matters of religion, to 
‘denounce’ any kind of ‘ reform.’ ”’ 


* * * 


Tue Council of the Churchmen’s Union 
have passed the following resolution, of 
which a copy has been forwarded to the 
Prime Minister :— 

“ The Council of the Churchmen’s Union, 
without expressing any opinion on the 
question of Welsh Disestablishment, wish 
to express their strong conviction that 
whatever legislation is adopted with 
reference to the Established Church in 
Wales, that Church should be left in a 
Constitutional and financial position which 
will permit of its carrying on its work 
freely and efficiently. They are also of 
the opinion that the provisions of the 
Bill of 1909 fail in this respect.”” 
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THE SECRET OF PERSONALITY. 


—-S 


Amone the crowd of books which have 
appeared during the recent publishing 
season there are two which seem to stand 
apart in distinction and impressiveness. 
We refer to Mr. G. M. Trevetyan’s 
‘* Garibaldi and the Making of Italy,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Life of Ruskin ’’ by Mr. E. T. 
Coox. They are both written with fine 
literary art, and they both appeal to senti- 
ments and loyalties which are among the 
deepest and most sacred we know, the 
impassioned love of country and the 
dedicated service of the common good. 
But we bring them together here foranother 
reason. They have in them the rare 
quality of revelation. Each in its own 
way brings us face to face with the mystery 
of personality, and if it does not explain 
its secret makes us feel its power. 

Mr. TREVELYAN’s volume must be taken 
‘in connection with the two which have 
preceded it. It is the third movement of 
his trilogy in praise of Italy’s great libera- 
tor. The praise, we must add, has in no 
way injured the candour of the historian. 
Every available source of evidence has 
been used to the full, and even the casual 
reader must be impressed by the vast 
labour of research which lies behind those 
glowing pages. But if Mr. TREvELYan’s 
work is fine as history it is even finer as 
portraiture. GariBALDI looms before us 
like some mythical figure of romance. He 
is the hero of a hundred hair-breadth 
escapes, and bears a charmed life through 
the hottest battles. At his command the 
spectres of cowardice and despair flee away, 
He lays the spell of his own courage on 
men, and suddenly they are strong as with 
the strength of ten. His enemies might 
easily have outwitted him in tactics, but 
they were powerless against the crusader 
of patriotism. As a political thinker he 
may have had little importance, but as a 
leader of men he was invincible. Nothing 
could illustrate this superb quality of 
personal magnetism better than the fol- 
lowing account by the late Rev. H. R. 
HaweEls of a young Milanese noble whom 
he met at the siege of Capua, which is 
quoted by Mr. TREVELYAN. 


‘* He was poorly equipped and almost 
in rags; he had nothing but a sword 
and pistol. ‘What induced you,’ I 
said, ‘to give up ease and luxury for 
this life of a dog, in a camp without 
commissariat, pay, or rations?’ ‘ You 
may well ask,’ he said. ‘I tell you a 

- fortnight ago I was in despair myself, 
and thought of giving up the whole 
thing. I was setting on a hillock, as 
might be here. GaRIBALDI came by, 
He stopped, I don’t know why. I had 
never spoken to him. I am sure he 
did not know me, but he stopped. 
Perhaps I looked very dejected, and 


indeed I was. Well, he laid his hand 
on my shoulder and simply said, with 
that low, strange, smothered voice that 
seemed almost like a spirit speaking 
inside me, “ Courage, courage! We are 
going to fight for our country.” Do you 
think I could ever turn back after that ? 
The next day we fought the battle of 
the Volturno.’ ”’ 


It was just the same at the battle of 
Milazzo. The words Coraggw, womini, 
spoken in a quiet thrilling voice amid the 
rain of the enemy’s bullets, turned his raw 
recruits into heroes. They did not ask, 
and_we cannot tell, why it was. Thig 
personal power of life over life, the energy 
which communicates itself in quickening 
power, is part of the secret of personality in 
which all men share, though it may be 
so limited in its range that we hardly 
perceive it. But in a few elect souls like 
GARIBALDI it makes itself felt as an 
authentic revelation of the spiritual forces 
which rule the world. 

When we pass from GaRIBALDI to 
RUSKIN we are conscious of many startling 
contrasts and incompatibilities, and the 
reader may be excused if he wonders for a 
moment what possible connection except 
a common love of Italy there can be 
between the two; and yet, when Mr. 
Cook comes to the task of trying to sum 
up the meaning of RusKrn and his message, 
he tells us in words that might be used 
with equal justice of GariBatpt, that he 
had ‘‘ the attraction of joy, of fervour, of 
life”? Mrs. MeYNELL wrote of him in a 
similar strain not long ago: ‘‘ One thing 
Ruskin never lacks, never flags in, and 
that is an invincible vitality. Compared 
with his great vitality, the vivacity of other 
authors is little more than an insignificant 
or ineffectual agitation.’’ Words like these 
are meant to express the elusive secret of 
personality which charms, and arrests and 
compels. They may be disappointing 
to those who are concerned chiefly with 
abstract theories of art or paper theories 
of reform; but they convey exactly the 
impression which these two volumes of 
biography leave with us as a joy for ever. 
Mr. Cook does not describe Ruskin, he 
reveals him. Slowly the portrait emerges 
from the mass of detail like the ‘‘ Pensée ”’ 
of Rodin from the rough-hewn marble, 
and in the end we know RUSKIN as we 
never knew him before, and see deeper into 
the secret of his marvellous influence. He 
summoned all the powers of heart and mind 
to his aid, and poured the whole of his 
personality like living fire into every task. 
Seldom has there been such perfect fusion 
between the vital forces of personality and 
the work accomplished in the eyes of the 
world. RuskIN never studied or spoke or 
wrought with half his mind, and it is hard 
to think of any book or drawing or social 
enterprise of his apart from its creator. 
The following vignette from a walking 
tour in Switzerland will perhaps take us 


as near to the heart of his secret as it is 
possible for us to go :— 

** First I had a hot march among the 
vines, and between their dead stone 
walls ; once or twice I flagged a little, 
and began to think it tiresome ; then I 
put my mind into the scene, instead of 
suffering the body only to make report . 
of it, and looked at it with the possession 
—taking grasp of the imagination—the 
true one ; it gilded all the dead walls, and 
I felt a charm in every vine tendril that 
hung over them. It required an effort 
to maintain the feeling; it was poetry 
while it lasted, and I felt that it was only 
while under it that one could draw, or 
invent, or give glory to any part of 
such landscape. I repeated ‘I am in 
Switzerland’ over and over again, till 
the name brought back the true group 
of associations, and I felt I had a soul, 
like my boy’s soul, once again. I have 
not insisted enough on this source of all 
great contemplative art. The whole 
scene without it was but sticks and 
stones, and steep dusty road.’’, | | bs 


There is unfortunately very little writing 
or teaching or service of human need, in 
which the soul has entered in this way into 
its kingdom. For most men ‘‘ the sticks 
and stones and steep dusty road’’ remain, 
and create a sense of discord and futility 
at the heart of life. Even in our best 
moments we love Gop with half our mind, 
and then we try to justify the failure of 
the books that are written or the sermons 
that are preached or the services that are 
rendered in this mood by railing against 
the inattention or scepticism of the 
world. It would be wiser for us to remem- 
ber that our first business is to make 
inattention impossible, not by the ex- 
ternal and bizarre methods of self- 
advertisement, but by putting more of 
ourselves into our task, 

There is nothing in human life which 
depends for its power so entirely upon 
these hidden forces of personality as 
religion, and by a strange irony there are 
few of the deeper interests of men which 
fall such an easy prey to the passion for 
abstract ideas. But it is through the 
obedience of the consecrated will and the 
illumination of sacrificial love that the 
soul comes to the knowledge of Gop. 
Religious advance does not consist in 
detachment from persons and allegiance 
to ideas. It is only on the lower levels 
that the philosopher can take the place 
of the saint or teaching about sacrifice 
usurp the authority of the Cross. It is for 
this reason that the noblest and most 
religious minds have always felt that a 
Christianity without personal devotion to 
Jesus CHRIST is impossible. When it is 
dissolved into an abstract system of 
spiritual principles and moral precepts it 
becomes in the process something weaker 
and lower than the personified and conquer- 
ing Love, which prompted its greatest 
interpreter to say ‘‘The Word became 
flesh and we beheld his glory.’’ It is as 


true to-day as it was when these words were 
written that the loyalties of discipleship 
are its unchanging language, and CHRIST 
in the heart is the secret of its power. 

Religion often finds its best helpers in 
its unofficial allies. The two biographies 
we have named will do it 2 notable service 
if they rescue some minds from the mirage 
of abstractions and enrich them with 
clearer insight into the spiritual sgnificance 
of personality. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


BERGSON ON LAUGHTER. 


My first impression on reading M. 
Bergson’s treatise on Laughter* was that 
another contribution had been made to 
the ‘‘ still, sad music of humanity.’’ As 
some men are said to be cheered by reading 
the ‘* Anatomy of Melancholy,’’ so there 
are others on whom the analysis of laughter 
will have this sobering effect. M. Bergson 
utters a warning in that sense in the last 
sentence of his book. ‘‘ The philosopher 
who gathers a handful [of the comic 
foam] may find that the substance is 
scanty and the after-taste bitter.”’ 

For the book reveals the extent to which 
we men are deceived by that very instru- 
ment on which we rely in order to protect 
ourselves from deception—the Intelli- 
gence. We are reminded of a saying of 
M. Bergson’s great countryman, Condillac, 
that the most intelligent people are pre- 
cisely those who deceive themselves most 
readily. Fortunately for them and for us, 
they do so at the cost of making themselves 
objects of laughter, thereby setting in 
motion a process which warns them of 
their error and brings them to their senses 
by a touch of the whip. The comic is 
an effect produced by pure intelligence seek- 
ing to represent a reality which requires 
more than intelligence to comprehend it. 
That reality is Life. Whenever Life is thus 
apprehended it is misapprehended, it 
becomes empty, abstract, unreal, and, as 
such, a subject for mirth. The prevalence 
of such misapprehension in regard to all 
the matters that concern us most is 
the tragedy as well as the comedy of our 
life. The very thing at which we laugh when 
seen in detail should make us weep when 
grasped in its totality, Hence M. Bergson’s 
treatise on laughter may be said to have 
a tragic background and to produce a 
sobering effect. 

The clown on the stage can make us 
laugh by pretending to strut like a wooden 
mannikin. But there is a subtler comedy 
which lies in the strutting of ideas, of habits, 
of formule, and all copybook maxims of 
life. The awkwardness, the stiffness, the 
unbending rigidity, the certainty of a 
humiliating fall at which we laugh in the 
strutting clown, are reproduced in finer, 
and often far more deeply comic forms in 


* Laughter. An Essay on the Meaning of 
the Comic. Authorised Translation by Cloudesley 
Brereton and Fred Rothwell. Maomillan, 
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the strutting intelligence, the strutting 
character, the strutting personality—and, 
we must add, the strutting philosophy. 
It has been the mission of M. Bergson to 
deliver us from these strutting habits—to 
teach us, in fact, to walk on the stage of 
life and thought with the freedom of living 
men, and not like mechanically operated 
marionettes. And he fitly opens his mission 
by revealing to us the secret of laughter. 
Incidentally M. Bergson shows us the 
extent to which we make ourselves ridi- 
culous,’ but the humiliation which this 
involves is a cheap price to pay for the 
lesson he has to teach. 

Huxley’s famous comparison of life to 
a game of chess may be used for throwing 
light on Bergson’s philosophy of the Comic. 
If we imagine a chess-player obsessed by a 
fixed idea of a particular final arrangement 
of pieces on the board and trying to 
produce that arrangement without any 
reference to the counter moves of his opponent, 
it is easy to see that such a player would 
be defeated in every game. Each player 
is determined to win, and this determina- 
tion represents what we call the ‘‘ in- 
flexibility ’’ of his purpose. But if we 
ask what ‘‘ winning’’ means for either 
of them, we see at once that it does not 
mean a foreknowledge from start to finish 
of the exact state of the board at the 
moment when victory is declared. For if 
it meant that for A who thinks he is going 
to win, what does it mean for B, who, on 
this hypothesis, is equally determined to 
win by producing another arrangement of 
the board? To provide the conditions 
of a genuine game, before all else it is 
necessary that neither of them should 
know in advance the exact state of the 
board which constitutes check-mate for 
one of them. The game continues only so 
long as the final state of the board is 
genuinely indeterminate. We may say, of 
course, that it is determinate in the sense 
that one of them is certain to win. But 
which? And how? If we could answer 
these questions the game would have 
no interest or meaning, either for us or 


them, and would, of course, never be 
played. : 
Thus it would appear that the more 


inflexible a man is in his determination to 
win, the more flexible he must be in regard 
to his ideas of the particular arrangement 
of pieces that will give him the victory. 
His ideas on this latter subject must 
be ready to adapt themselves at every 
moment to the changes of situation created 
by the moves of his opponent. A ficed 
idea of a particular arrangement will be 
his ruin. Rigidly tied down to a mental 
picture of King here, Queen there, Knight 
somewhere else, and going at it like a 
bull at a gate, he would be check-mated by 
a skilled opponent in four moves. This 
would be chess pour rire. 

Such a chess-player, in bondage to a 
fixed idea, illustrates M. Bergson’s concep- 
tion of a comic personality. The differ- 
ence between the man whom we laugh at 
and the man whom we take seriously is that 
the former is the victim of a mechanical 
habit as to his body or an equally mechanical 
formula as to his mind, while the latter has 
acquired the elasticity of motion which 
saves his body from being broken, and 
the elasticity of thought which follows 
and adapts itself to the ever fluid life 
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of the world. In short, a person be-— 
comes comic or ridiculous just in so far 


as he divests himself of the proper attribute — 


of personality, which is incessant adaptive- 
ness, and becomes a mere thing, impelled, 


shoved, knocked and pushed about by — 


the force of his mechanical habits or his 
mechanica! ideas—his prepossessions, his 
prejudices, his bigotries, as they are more 


commonly called. Everywhere comedy 


arises from the same conditions—from 
mechanism seeking to do duty for life; 
whence it follows that the rigid system 
of thought, when it claims to be com- 
mensurate with life, like the rigid body or 
the rigid mind, is not without its comic 
character—we are impelled to smile - 
the awkwardness of it. 

All this may be clearly seen in the 
coarser forms of comedy. M. Bergson 
cites the case of two clowns on the stage 
who put themselves in the attitude of 
wooden dummies and _ belabour one 
another with cudgels; the blows fall on 
their heads with the thud of enormous 
mallets and the two men fall prone like a 
pair of, oaken beams. 
greet the performance. In the same way 
was Don Quixote belaboured by his fixed 
ideas, the blows he received from the 
windmill or the sticks of the shepherds 


being but symbols of what was going on in ~ 
his mind. In the same way willtwo conten- — 


tious persons, each in bondage to a rigid sys- 
tem, belabour one another with arguments, 


‘“the blows of the mallets on the wooden ~ 


skulls resounding through the silent 
house,’’ until at the end of the perform- 
ance the two disputants lie outstretched 
in the arena “‘ like oaken beams.’’ The 
living mind, as well as the living body, 
may stiffen itself into a mechanical dummy. 
When it does so, we laugh. 

But why do we laugh? The late 
Charles Carroll Everett, Dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School—a man whose 
sense of humour might be compared with 
Dr. Martineau’s—once said that his studies 
of the Philosophy of the Comic, in 
Kant, Herbert Spencer, and others, left 
upon his mind the impression that a joke 
was about the most serious thing in the 
world. Dr. Everett’s impression would 
have been deepened had he lived to read 
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M. Bergson’s contribution to the Philo- — 


sophy of the Comic. According to M. 
Bergson, we laugh for a serious reason— 
though, fortunately for our laughter, it is 
a reason we seldom make explicit to our- 
selves. Rigid mechanism, whether of 
mind or body, is dangerous—dangerous 
to the mechanical person in the first 
instance, dangerous to the society of 
which he is a member in the second. In 
this world of flowing life, whatever stiffens 
itself is doomed, sooner or later, to be 
broken. And Nature, ever on her guard 
against mechanism as the thing most 
fatal to her designs, has devised an instru- 
ment which serves the double purpose of 
a signal to warn the victims of mechanism, 
and of a lash to punish them for their 
mistake. That instrument is laughter— 
a beneficent invention! Habits which re- 
sist modification under change of environ- 
ment, ideas which refuse to grow with the 


general growth of life, prejudices which — 


close our eyes to new light, moral canons 


which have crystallised into the scribe’s — 
rule of thumb, characters whichZare _ 


Roars of laughter — 
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wedded to abstract formulee—these are 
the harmful things against which Nature 
warns us by making them ridiculous. She 
weans the fool from his folly, and cures 
the bigot of his narrow-mindedness—by a 
laugh. And certainly we must admit that 
if. we were deprived of laughter, and 
allowed to deal with our own and other 
people’s follies only by way of argument, 
the prospects of wisdom in this world 
would be extremely unpromising. 

Thus it will be seen that M. Bergson’s 
‘* Laughter ’’ is no mere excursus into an 
isolated region apart from the general 
scope of philosophy. -It is a serious con- 
tribution to the comprehension of life, 
and may even be regarded as fundamental 


to M. Bergson’s teaching ; in any case, an 


admirable introduction to his work as a 
whole. In the final chapter it expands 
into a philosophy of art, a thing hard to 
distinguish from a philosophy of life. 
After reading the book as a whole no doubt 
will be left in a candid mind that any 


_ philosophy which regards the comic as 


beneath or outside the circle of its con- 
cerns is making a most serious mistake. 
Some will even thik, and not without 
reason, that a consideration of the comic 
is essential to any sane view of life. The 
reader may be left to himself to judge 
whether or no M. Bergson’s philosophy 
gains or loses in value by making pro- 


vision for laughter within the ambit of its 


principles. Certain it is that some philo- 
sophers make no such provision—as others 
-make none for Beauty—and they do not 
seem to the present writer to gain by the 
omission, For laughter, and all that it 
implies, covers a pretty wide range of 
human life, and they surely reckon ill who 
leave it out. M. Bergson’s treatise, in- 
deed, throws light in many things besides 
laughter—on the theory of knowledye, on 
ethics, and, perhaps, on religion; and any 


- reader who turns to this book merely in 


the hope that it will amuse him is not 
unlikely to find himself at the end in the 
position of Saul of Israel, who went out 
to seek his father’s asses and found a 
kingdom. No doubt moral stalwarts will 
find something in this book, as they do 
in all M. Bergson’s works, to arouse their 
suspicions. They will not like his con- 
stant insistence on ‘‘ flexibility.’’ That, 
they will say, is French, not English. But 
unless moral stalwartness means moral 
woodenness—and, of course, it should 
mean nothing of the kind—these suspicions 
are wholly without cause. The only type 
of moral stalwart M. Bergson really 
offends is the type we usually class— 
though perhaps mistakenly—under the 
** Scribes and Pharisees,’’ and such an 
offence is no betrayal of morality. It 
is not the inflexibility which is the mark of 
all great minds that M. Bergson attacks ; 
it is the inflexibility of little minds, or 
rather of all minds when they contract into 
machines, It is not the inflexibility of the 
chess-player who is determined to win, but 
the inflexibility of the chess-player who 
has doomed himself to lose. 

M. Bergson has been fortunate in his 
English translators. Mr. Cloudesley Brere- 
ton and Mr. Fred Rothwell may be con- 
gratulated on having preserved in the 


_ English version the charm as well as the 


wisdom of M. Bergson’s work. 
L. P. Jacks. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 
ie 


To anyone who has sufficiently emanci- 
pated himself from the tyranny of the 
past to study the present with genuine 
interest and enthusiasm, New York pre- 
sents itself as a city of almost incredible 
fascination. It is, to begin with, quite 
beautiful in its own strange and extra- 
vagant way—not as a result of any col- 
lective civic intention, perhaps, but by 
reason of the haphazard grouping of build- 
ings of all heights and shapes and sizes in 
the comparatvely limited space between 
two broad rivers—buildings which form 
wonderful sky-lines such as you will not 
see in any other city in the world. Then, 
too, there is all the cosmopolitan variety 
and colour of its street-life, the spacious- 
ness of its avenues and the splendour of its 
houses, the vistas of Central Park, and that 
broad sweep of the Hudson seen from 
Riverside Drive, the beauty of the harbour, 
and the green slopes of Staten Island which 
are such a welcome sight to the home- 
coming American as he surveys them from 
the deck of an ocean liner; above all, the 
delicious exhilaration communicated by 
a clear dry atmosphere which contributes 
much to the cheerfulness and gaicty of its 
inhabitants. 

There is, inevitably, a good deal that 
must jar on sensitive nerves. It is im- 
possible to make a single journey on the 
elevated railway from Broadway to Bat- 
tery Park without realising that here, too, 
are all those contrasts between poverty 
and wealth, those signs of economic pres- 
sure and crass materialism which are not 
absent from any of the great centres of 
commerce. But in spite of its East side 
and its tenement houses, in spite even of its 
flaring advertisements, New York weaves 
a spell of enchantment which the visitor 
from the old world tries in vain to resist. 
After vigorously asserting that nothing on 
earth could ever induce you to say a good 
word for a sky-scraper, you find yourself 
turning, again and again, aS you cross 
Madison Square, to look up at the slender 
campanile of the Metropolitan Building 
soaring up to the blue sky in all the pride 
of its alleged 50 stories, or to stare in fear- 
ful amazement at the Flat Iron, thrusting 
itself, like the hull of some monstrous 
Atlantic liner, into the.traffic of one of the 
busiest thoroughfares in the city. The 
Americans are immensely proud of their 
tall buildings, and tell you smilingly that 
‘* there is nothing like them in all Europe.’’ 
The obvious answer, and one which enables 
you to avoid making invidious comparisons 
is that there is nothing lke them in the 
whole world. But, indeed, even a sky- 
scraper may become a noble and dignified 
erection, when it is designed with due 
regard not only to the accommodation it 
is to provide and to the light it must not 
shut out, but to the esthetic effect it 
is to produce on the man in the street ; 
and the new style of architecture which 
has been evolved to meet the needs of a 
city so cramped for space that it must grow 
upwards, because its expansion has been 
stopped in every other direction, deserves 
more than a word of praise. The artists, 
at all events, have begun to see some 
beauty in those towers and ramparts of 


stone or marble, encasing solid steel, which 
are continually being raised from the rocky 
foundations of Manhattan to gleam in the 
sunlight by day, and flash their myriad 
elobes of fire across the river after dark. 
For some of them, as a writer in Harper’s 
recently reminded us, the inspiration of 
New York is inexhaustible, and they seem 
to rejoice that commerce and the inventive 
spirit of a new country, rich in possibilities 
undreamed of on this side of the Atlantic, 
have resulted in the rearing of buildings 
as sumptuous with marble as Genoese 
palaces, and crowned with cupolas and 
minarets at dizzy heights which strike 
you with something like terror when you 
see them for the first time. 

The sinister thing about New York is not, 
after all, its sky-scrapers, monstrous and 
fantastic as they frequently are; for these 
speak of the achievements of men, of the 
civilisation that advances, although it is 
devoutly to be hoped that a time will never 
come when, in the words of an enthusiastic 
American, even the Flat Iron may seem a 
hut ‘‘ from other and higher floors.’? The 
fact which troubles a thinking man or 
woman most about New York is its passion- 
ate devotion to wealth and pleasure, and if 
the traveller really believed what he is 
told in England, that America is solely 
dominated by the power of the ‘‘ almighty 
dollar,’? and the craving to have ‘‘a 
good time,’’ he would scarcely think it 
necessary to journey beyond Fifth Avenue 
in order to gather information as to the 
aims and pursuits of this astonishing nation. 
But although Americans give the greater 
part of their time and attention to money- 
making, and are constantly talking about 
the present and future prosperity of their ‘ 
country, the plutocrats are by no means 
typical of the people as a whole. They 
belong to that denationalised class to be 
found alike in London and Paris, in 
Monte Carlo and Cairo, on the Champs 
Elysées or in Park Lane; a class charac- 
terised by the same luxurious habits, shib- 
boleths, love of gambling, fashionable 
apparel, and ambitions (if you can call 
them ambitions) wherever two or three are 
gathered together. In the United States, 
as elsewhere, they set a false- standard of 
living which the envious millions vainly 
strive to emulate, and in the consequent 
irritation engendered by the feverish 
attempt to acquire enough money to 
squander on meaningless pleasures, the 
higher aims, the true spirit of patriotism, 
and the sense of personal responsibility 
which can alone save a nation from decay 
are forgotten. 

Chicago, although it has an unenyiable 
reputation for rampant materialism which 
New York cannot surpass, impresses the 
traveller more quickly with its civic pride 
and social activities. The evils which it 
has yet to abolish have been mitigated to a 
remarkable extent by public-spirited men 
and women who are responsible for its 
university buildings, charitable institutions, 
settlements, and ‘‘ Park system’’; and, 
in spite of its ugliness as one surveys it 
from the roof of the 24-story * Masonic 
Building, this city, too, is seen to be not 
devoid of beauty as you drive through its 
broad boulevards (there are 35 miles of 
them !) along the sunny Midway Plaisance, 
down that magnificent avenue which is 
bordered on one side by the blue waters 
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of Lake Michigan, and out through leafy 
suburbs with charming names which in- 
dicate the character of the stretches of 
woodland they are gradually attaching to 
the city. Surely there are no finer parks 
anywhere! -And surely in no other coun- 
try is so much done to make of these great 
open spaces really popular resorts for 
the people where wholesome exercise, food, 
and instruction may be obtained at a 
nominal cost. Here are to be found 
refectories, free libraries, natural history 
museums, tennis courts, swimming pools, 
reading-rooms, gymnasia, and playing 
grounds in abundance. Everywhere there 
are signs of the coming of a new era in 
which the labouring classes shall, at least, 
have every opportunity out of working 
hours to develop sound minds in sound 
bodies. But all this must be linked, as 
we have reason to believe it is, to a very 
large extent, to equally strenuous efforts 
to raige the ethical standard, so that the 
next generation may bring something more 
than fevered imagination and undisciplined 
thoughts to bear upon the grave problems 
which are already exercising the minds 
of religious thinkers, sociologists, and em- 
ployers of labour. It is of these problems 


that one is constantly being reminded in 
America, for the old order is changing 
rapidly, and the New World has now 
become involved in that terrible tangle of 
economic difficulties with which the older 


countries of Hurope are attempting to deal. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


Sir,—Certain comments on 


appeared in your issue of the 6th inst. 


I ask the privilege of making a some- 


what belated reply. The buief and hurried 
exposition is inaccurate and unjust. 
‘* Nothing seems to be gained even from 
the point of view of the child, in whose 
interests it would certainly be desirable 
to make spelling easier’’—so runs the 
verdict. Illustrations follow: ‘‘ In the 
word ‘ simplified,” for instance, the letter 
‘e’ is still retamed for no particular 


reason that we can see, while it is added to. 


the first syllable of ‘ society ’ (soeciety) 
for no obvious purpose.’’ Every jot and 
tittle of this criticism bears witness to a 
cursory glance, and that alone, as though 
the inquirer were impatient and would 
not stay for deeper looking. 

Take the last syllable of the word 
‘simplified,’ the vowel sound is long. 
In the middle syllable it is short. How 
are we to distinguish? The long ‘i’ 
sound shall be written down as ‘ie,’ for 
the sake of distinction, say the reformers, 
Surely the reason is sufficient. Similarly, 
the ‘oe’ in ‘ soesiety >—the word is in- 
correctly copied in your note, which, if 
the printer be not to blame, is another 


remark upon the difficulties of repre- 


the man who regards a shrunken shape 


the pro- 
posals of the Simplified Spelling Society 


their brethren whose name is legion, 


yes. 


instance of careless judgment—is to dis-} You, Sir (I am assuming that the com- 
tinguish the long vowel from the short, 
‘noet’ from ‘not.’ Is not the purpose 


¢ out your position. You wrote in journal- 
obvious, after all? This is the place to 


istic haste: I dare not write ‘‘ haist.’? 
For the truth is, there is neither beauty — 
nor ugliness in a mere marriage of letters ; 
familiarity may blind us into the belief. 
It is a false guide. We take up a book 
written in a 
studied, a language we now see for the 
first time in printed word before us. 
‘* How ugly!’’ we are tempted to ex- 
plode, even as you exclaimed on Janu- 
ary 6 

Consider a moment. Is it not the un- 
couthness (which strictly means the un- 
familiarity) that distresses us¢ Seen for 
the hundredth time, the strange script 
has won, it may be, a welcome from the 
eye. 

I recall the cobblestone pavement in a 
Northern town. ‘‘ Ugly ’’ I should have 
called it at the bidding of a first impulse, 
but not so now. ‘‘ Subtle laws of memory 


senting forty sounds or so with twenty- 
two letters, k, g, x being redundant. It 
is true that some words may have to be 
enlarged under the new régime. I can 
quite understand the disappointment of 


as the only sure sign of simplification. 
But his idea is mistaken. The essence 
of the matter is to give one symbol one 
unvarying value; and the authors of the 
new scheme have tried to do this within 
the narrow limits of the present alphabet. 
Is it not calculated to help the child, 
puzzled to death by the curiously changing 
wardrobe of English speech, by ‘nay’ 
and ‘neigh,’ ‘wait’ and ‘ weight,’ 
‘move’ and ‘ love,’ ‘ great’ and ‘ grate’ 
and ‘grail,’ and a hundred others? A 
precious year of educational life is wasted 
in seeking to capture this Proteus of a 
boundless sea. I say a year on the best 
authority ; Professor Max Maller puts it 
at three years. ‘Think of the total national 
loss. And think, too, of the injury 
wrought upon the young fragile mind by 
a training in the unreason of the current 
spelling. No one would take up the cause 
of spelling reform and knock importun- 
ately at the brazen doors of prejudice and 
indifference, did he not feel, and feel 
strongly, that his efforts are for the 
morrow, for generations yet unborn. 
Must we hand down a millstone as our 
legacy tg: ; 0 + 

Take the examples you snatched at 
random from the booklet issued by the 
Simplified Spelling Society, and quoted 
in your criticism: ‘*‘ We cannot help 
sharing the prejudice which exists in the 
minds of those who think that ‘ haist’ 
looks uglier than ‘haste,’ and ‘ mien’ 
and ‘dien’ more foreign and eccentric 
than ‘mine’ and ‘dine.’’’ Then, Sir, 
having chosen ‘ haste’ as your standard, 
you must go forth to beautify ‘ waist’ 
and ‘ pail’ and ‘ tail,’ and—need I quote 
more? They are numerous as_ pebbles, 
And, perhaps, one may say here, in a kind 
of parenthesis, that in Anglo-Saxon and 
Early Modern English the words ‘ weigh ’ 
(woeg) and ‘ way’ (waeg) were identical. 
Which is the more foreign and eccentric ? 
Which the more ugly ? 

Your alchemy is complete, we shall 
say, and ‘‘ waist,’? and ‘‘pail,’’ and 
‘* tail,’’ and all their kindred, stand before 
us with their dross purged away; lovely 
and lustrous are they as ‘‘ waste,’’ and 
‘‘pale,’? and ‘‘tale.’’ Sir, you have 
been simplifying; you have been seeking 
to reduce the number of variations. And 
you need not fear the philologists. The 
most eminent of them, Sir James Murray, 
Professor Skeat, and others, all with one 
accord cry out for spelling reform. Actu- 
ally, they are members of the Simplified 
Spelling Society. I need not speak of 
‘* mien ” and ‘‘ dien”’ as against ‘‘ mine ” 
and ‘‘ dine,’’ save to ask why, if the ‘‘ ie ’ 
bé unlovely, you endure words like ‘‘ die ” 


and ‘‘pie,’’ ‘‘ cries ’’ and ‘‘ tries ”—and 


—have transfigured the old rough stones, 
and somehow I regard them as a golden 
pavement, for it is the path home. So 
with words as they are written. Their 
beauty is imputed, not inherent. For, if 


the most ‘‘ beautiful’? words, he will 
give us a list of words which are beautiful 
to him. They may not be our shrines ; 
but im his mind they are consecrated for 
ever as the windows of remembrance and 
of vision. So far are the authors of the 
new scheme from doing violence to this 
feeling of reverence for the old forms 
of written expression, that they~ have 
followed the line of least disturbance ; 
have, indeed, preserved the present alpha- 
bet—though phoneticians condemn it— 
and have sought, simply and sincerely, 
to lighten the labour of learning to spell 


sound and symbol. The children cry out 
for reform ; so, too, our foreign subjects, 
and with them the foreigner who seeks 
entrance into this noble language and 
literature of ours. For some of your 
readers the subject may have more than 
a passing interest. They can _ secure 
further information from the offices of the 
Simplified Spelling Society, 44, Great 
Russell-street, W.C. My 
must be one of thanks’ for your courtesy 
in printing this reply—Yours, &c., 
Sypney WALTON, 
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THE NEW SOCIOLOGY. 


Historical Sociology, a Textbook of Politics, 
Professor Frank Granger. Methuen. 
net. 

A seNsE of exhilaration and expansive- 
ness seems to be the characteristic of 
scientific writers at the present moment. 


hopefulness. Old limitations to our know- 
ledge are visibly breaking down, hard and 


How ‘“‘ foreign and eccentric ’’ they look! 
fast distinctions between Spiritual Man 


Are they English words? I sadly answer, 


ments were editorial), have not thought — 


language we have never — 


and association ’’—to borrow your words ~ 


we ask a friend to write down twelve of — 


by bringing together, so far as may be, - 


closing word | 


38. 6d. 


There is everywhere the note of a new — 


and Material Nature are seen to be Bhi: ots 


reeety 
oe) - 


January 27, 1912. 


sory. Writings like those of Prof. J. 


Arthur Thomson give an entirely new 
- notion of what the world may come to 
And part of 
this change is due to the abandonment 
of doctrinaire approaches to the old ques- 
tions, for there is no dogmatist so hope- 
less as that kind of physical scientist who 
refuses to let the underlying assumptions 
of his physics be criticised, and regards his 
- first principles as thé purest data of Right 


understand by ‘‘ Science.’’ 


Reason. 


Sociology, in particular, stands to gain 
in the greatest degree by this new deter- 
mination to re-open and face all questions 
afresh. The doctrinaire paths have been 
traversed by it so thoroughly and so often, 
that a more concrete and historical method 
was sure to be taken, even if only for a 
diversion. Evolutionism had been repre- 
sented by Herbert Spencer in its earlier 
form, and in its later form by Prof. Gid- 
dings. Hegelian lines had been followed 


~~ by Prof. Mackenzie and Prof. Bosanquet, 
and all these efforts were extremely inter- 


esting and helpful as preliminary experi- 


ments. In the meantime, however, a 
vast accumulation of new knowledge of 
folklore, anthropology, savage life and 
customs and religion, as well as of modern 
social experience, inevitably pressed upon 
the student the importance of employing 
induction as well as deduction, and treat- 
ing his subject as matter for scientific 
classification and investigation rather than 
for the evolution of philosophical concep- 
tions. Just as the abstractions of the 
classical economists had to give way to 
the observations of the historical school, 
Sociology, too, finds that its really fruit- 
ful line is in the detailed examination of 
what actually takes place among men as 
they live in social relations with each 
other, are grouped into various societies, 
and progress or degenerate according to 
the way in which they interpret the life 
they are called to live upon the earth. 
For, as Prof. Granger remarks, abstract 
notions have chiefly a negative value. 


This has been made abundantly plain of 


late in Economics, where the work done, 
however engrossing as a delightful intel- 
lectual pastime, is upon the whole a 
demonstration of the unsoundness of most 
previous doctrines on the subject. And 
Sociology is disposed to echo Huxley’s 
** Feed me on facts.’’ 

This is why Prof. Granger’s ‘‘ textbook 
of politics ’’ is so delightful, if at times so 
abruptly unsatisfying. We want his para- 
graphs to go on a line or two more. He 


suddenly develops from the most harm-. 


less truism to an astonishing dictum that 
tumbles down a half-trusted philosophy 
about our ears. One touch is sufficient 
—but we are left ‘‘unclothed upon,’’ 
and would like to have him near to answer 
our questions, The questions that he 
asks us (placed at the end of the book) 
are of a kind we should like te hear put 
to candidates for Parliament before polling- 
day as a condition of their being allowed 
to stand, eg., ‘‘ Examine the statement 
that only the degenerate classes in England 
are destitute’’;  ‘*‘ How far do the in- 
habitants of the British Isles sustain life 
by hunting’’; ‘*‘ How would you pro- 
ceed to collect the most important social 
numbers for the locality in which you 
live 3°? 


All of which will give readers 
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(and not only beginners) furiously to 


think. Prof. Granger uses with fine effect 
that instrument of precision, the epigram: 
‘*T have read a good many books which 
offered to explain social things in general. 
But in all of them there is a surprising 
gap between the beginning of things and 
the Coronation of George the Fifth.’’ 
How much modern history is packed into 
the following :—‘‘ Ruskin’s dreams, with 
their subtle appeal to English prejudice 
(he vilified the renaissance, and his readers 
thought he was denouncing the Pope), 
completed what the industrial revolution 
began. For it was Ruskin who taught 
the architects of the Gothic revival to 
sweep out of our churches the delightful 
renaissance woodwork which, with all 
its limitations, brought down to the pre- 
sent a living tradition of design and crafts- 
manship.’’ We are taught by this method 
to be on the look-out for all sorts of fact, 
and call none of them common or unclean 
for the purpose of sociological study. 
The danger of it is, of course, that we may 
get snippets instead of a well-ordered 
system and a significant body of ideas. 
As Prof. Granger’s book stands, some will 
think that it presents a little bit of every- 
thing, something about anthropology, 
something about the history of religious 
development, something about the “ physio- 
logical ’’ (? physical) degeneracy of modern 
Europeans; and the reader must decide 
for himself whether he would rather have 
had more broad generalisations. Thus, 
é.g., we miss the great doctrine of the 
General Will as it was taught by Rousseau, 
and as Mr. Bosanquet has explained it to 
us to-day. (By the way, the reference 
on p. 195 should be to Chap. VII. not VI.) 
It seems plausible, no doubt, to say that 
the popular will, so far as we can speak 
of it at all, ‘‘ consists in universally 
shared feelings which seek expression 
in a definite form of corporate action.’’ 
It is easy then to show that the popular 
will is often wayward and deserves to 
have no sort of authority ; and then the 
whole theory of democracy is in the 
melting-pot. Is there any sort of meaning, 
then, or continuous purpose, in social 
evolution ? Concrete facts are very well, 
and the more the better, but unless they 
are interpreted they are a heap rather than 
a science. The ,ways of bushmen and 
the fashions of totems are extremely 
interesting, but their relevance and illus- 
trative power are not always conspicuous 
when we are trying to understand the 
modern state, and such things as socialism. 
The ambitious explanations of Marx, no 
doubt, have gone down the wind along 
with the economics of Ricardo; but Prof. 
Granger’s special method of overthrowing 
Marx is not convincing. He says (more 
than once in this book) that the Marxian 
interpretation of the English Industrial 
Revolution went astray because it took 
the Revolution as a type of economic 
evolution and neglected the special cir- 
cumstances of the period. ‘‘ Had it not 
been for the violent reaction of the English 
people against the French Revolution 
(and absorption in the conflict with 
Napoleon) it is possible that remedial 
legislation would have anticipated Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Factory Acts by a 
generation or more.’’ Now, this is a 


particularly unfortunate example of the 
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reconstruction of history on the method 
of the might-have-been. If the country 
had been less war-like and Tory it would 
have been more Whig and Liberal. It 
was the Whig and Liberal manufacturers 
who were against Factory Acts. It was 
the superb doctrinaire Macaulay who so 
heavily belaboured poor Southey for his 
suggestions towards social reform. John 
Bright’s little finger would have been 
thicker against social reform in this 
sense than the body of the elder Sir Robert 
Peel, who passed an early Factory Act. 

But, upon the whole, there is no doubt 
that Prof. Granger is in harmony with 
the best tendencies of our time when he 
leans away from ambitious formulations 
that attempt to express whole periods in 
nut-shell generalities. Concrete fact and 
growing life are the reality. This re- 
mark is worth pondering :—‘‘ What 1s 
apparently the decay of an old state of 
things is in reality the beginning of a 
fresh era in which the past is born again ; 
an era in which intellectual forms are re- 
placed by living intuitions.’? We take 
leave to italicise the last clause. 


VW; 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A SELECTION of Meredith Letters, edited 
by Lord Morley, is expected to appear in 
the autumn, Messrs. Constable, in England, 
and Scribners, in America, being the 
publishers. The book will not be in any 
sense of the word a biography, and the 
letters will be simply arranged with such 
notes as are necessary. 

See. * 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER is about to write 
a ‘‘ Life of George Borrow,’’ which will 
be the fifth attempt to write the life of 
the author of ‘* Lavengro ”’ since his death. 
Two other biographies of George Borrow 
are announced, but Mr. Shorter is able 
to give the public the privilege of reading 
many of Borrow’s letters which have not 
been previously published, as he possesses 
a great mass of manuscript and private 
correspondence which he has had the good 
fortune to acquire from the lady who was 
sole executor of George Borrow’s daughter, 
Mrs. MacOubrey. 


* cd * 


Mrs. Havetock ELLis is preparing a 
‘* Life of James Hinton,’’ in which she 
aims at presenting the man as his friends 
rather than as the world knew him. Mrs. 
Ellis has had the assistance of many 
intimate friends in the work, together with 
access to private papers which will enable 
her to treat the subject with greater fulness 
than was possible to those who have pre- 
ceded her. The book will be published by 
Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 


* * * 


WE learn from the Book Monthly that 
the London County Council is re-christening 
certain old streets with literary names, 
which have not hitherto figured very largely 
in this connection. Waterloo-street, in 
Hammersmith, is to be renamed Marryat- 
street, in memory of Captain Marryat’s 
association with that district, while George- 
yard, off St. George-street, is to be re- 
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christened Drood-street, because it was 
associated with the plot of ‘* The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood.”’ 
er ee ce 

A new biography of Isaac Watts, by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, is almost 
completed. Isaac Watts should have a 
sure place in English literary history, not 
only as a famous hymn-writer, but en 
account of his treatises on ‘* Logic ’’ and 
‘*The Improvement of the Mind,’’ which 
were for a long time in constant use as 
handbooks. Johnson and Southey both 
wrote ‘‘ Lives’’ of Watts, and they were 
followed in 1875 by Mr. E. Paxton Hood. 


3K od *k 


DosTorEFFsky is the subject of a new 
work by Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd, the author of 
‘Two Russian Reformers.’’ Dostoieff- 
sky’s novels are based largely upon the 
record of his own experiences first as a 
political prisoner in Siberla, and after- 
wards as a heutenant in the Army, and the 
story of his-life should provide material for 
a very interesting book. Mr. Stanley 
Paul is the publisher. 


* * * 


Mr. Lioyp Grorce’s speech on ‘‘ The 
Relation of the Churches to Social 
Questions ’’ at Cardiff, on December 29, 
has been reprinted as a penny pamphlet 
by the Christian Commonwealth, Salisbury- 
square, H.C. 

* * k 

The Book Monthly has made the in- 
teresting discovery that Japan, if 1umour 
be true, publishes something like 20,000 
volumes every year. Germany is said to 
come next, though the figures are not 
given; France publishes about 13,000, 
America from 8,000 to 9,000, while our 
output is between 9,000 and 10,000. Japan, 
therefore, is quite eclipsing other civilised 
nations, and has the glory of being the 
largest book producer; though it must be 
remembered that many Japanese books, 
like a good many German books, are only 
pamphlets, after all. 

oer * 

THE University of London Press will 
publish immediately ‘‘ London - Theo- 
logical Essays,’’ edited by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor A. Caldecott, D.D. Since the 
reorganisation of the University in London, 
in 1900, the teachers at the six Theological 
Colleges in London have been organised by 
the University into a Faculty. They have 
been closely associated in this way, and 
ten of their number offer in this volume 
some results of their study and reflection 
in their several branches of theology. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ALFRED THE GREAT (871-901). 


“* The son of man whom Thou madest so 
strong for Thine own self.’’—Ps. Ixxx. 17. 

THis time we are going to talk about 
a great man who was a king also. Alfred 
the Great lived about two hundred years 
later than Cedmon. You remember how 
unsettled England was in Cedmen’s 
time, what wars and fights there were, 
and then, tco, how few people knew any- 
thing about books. Well, when Alfred 
was made king, things were not much 
better. There was even more fighting than 
before, because the Danes were always 
coming over in their ships and landing on 
the coast of England, where they did 
great harm, burning people’s houses, and 
robbing and murdering. They had been 
doing this for nearly a hundred years, 
and those that settled in England lived 
in war with their neighbours, and were 
always trying to get more and more 
land. And if you think a little,-you will 
see what must have followed from all these 
wars. The monasteries, where, as I told 
you, the monks lived quietly, writing 
books and helping the poor people round 
them, were many of them burnt and 
robbed by the Danes, who were heathens, 
and had no respect for the monks in the 
same way that Christians had. And so 
what little learning there was in England 
was like to be snuffed out like a candle 
by these savage Northmen, whom the 
Anglo-Saxons were becoming afraid of. 
They wanted a leader to cheer them on, 
and that leader was Alfred. During his 
reign, which lasted only 30 years, he 
fought 56 battles by sea and land against 
the Danes, and in the end he left the 
country more settled than before, though 
the kings who came after him had still to 
do a great deal of fighting before the 
Danes settled down quietly. So, you 
see, Alfred had no easy time of it, and we 
are told that he was very unwilling to be 
made king, as he was very fond of learning, 
and would much rather have spent his 
time reading and writing Anglo-Saxon, 
which he had taught himself from hearing 
poems recited (as you remember, from the 
story of Cedmon, the Saxons used to be 
fond of doing), and translating books 
from Latin into Anglo-Saxon. : 

But when he was made king he gave 
all his mind to his kingdom, and the 


| first years of his reign were spent mostly 


in fighting the Danes. In one single 
year he fought eight battles against them, 


but just when he thought they had agreed 
to settle peaceably in England and do no 
more harm, some others landed from 
Denmark, and took Chippenham. The 


Anglo-Saxons quite lost their pluck at— 


this ; some left the country and went to 


live in Wales, and some went over the 


sea for safety. Alfred himself was obliged 
to give up his Court and disguise himself 
like a poor man. He lived for some time 
in the house of a cowherd, and there it 
was that he was set to watch the cakes, 
and scolded by the cowherd’s wife because 
he let them burn. He was thinking of 
other things, you see, most likely of how 


he could collect his scattered people — 


round him again, and make England, 
which he loved so much, a place of peace 
and learning once more, But, all the 
same, he deserved the seolding, and I 
daresay he thought so, for though he was 
so much more learned and great than 
the poor cowherd’s wife, that ought only 
to have made him more careful to do his 
best in small things. After a time, when 
the Danes had given up looking for him, 
he collected a few of his people round him 
and built a fortress on the Isle of Athelney, 
in Somersetshire. From here he used to 
march out suddenly upon the Danes, and 
got the better of them in several battles, 
and they never could find out where he 
lived, because the way to Athelney was 
through so many forests and bogs. 


All these were small battles, and Alfred — 


decided to fight a larger one which should 
make the Danes acknowledge him as 
king ; but before doingso, he thought of a 


plan which would help him to see how — 


strong the Danes were, and whether there 
was good order among them. He dressed 
himself as a harper and boldly went into 
the Danish camp, where he amused them 
by singing ballads, so that the Danish 
king himself invited Alfred into his tent, 
and he lived there several days. Alfred 
saw that his enemies were weak in many 
ways, which came from their feeling 
sure that they had beaten the English. 


They felt sure too soon, as we shall see, — 


for Alfred, after these few days in the 
Danish camp, sent round messengers to 
all his bravest subjects and invited them 
to meet him on the borders of Selwood 
Forest. His people came and met him 
with much joy, for they had been afraid 
that he was dead. He led them to a 
place called Eddington, where the Danes 
had a camp, and there he fought a 
great battle, and the Danes acknow- 
ledged him their king. He was very 
good to them, and instead of killing 
those who were left alive, as used to be the 
custom in wars, he allowed them to settle 


in Kast Anglia and Northumbria on con- ~ 


dition that they should look cn themselves 
as English people, and become Christians. 
They agreed to this, and the great piece 
of country where they settled was called 
the Danelagh ; many of them also settled 
in the five towns of Derby, Leicester, — 
Stamford, Lincoln and Nottingham. You 
see how wise it was of Alfred to get the 
Danes to settle in this way, because when 
once they looked on. themselves as English 
subjects, they could help in driving back 
the other Danes who tried to land on the 
East coast. After this battle of Eddington 
there was peace in England for a while, 


and Alfred was very busy in settling the _ 
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- country, giving the same laws to the 


Danes as to the English (so that they might 
be contented), building up towns again, 
which had been destroyed by the enemy, 
building fortresses all over the country, 
and building more ships to drive back 
_the D:nes before they could try to land. 

Alfred was the first English king who 

saw that England ought to have a fleet 

_ to protect her from enemies, and for several 
years he succeeded in keeping the Danes 
out by his fleet of 120 ships. They came 
back again in 893, however, and Alfred 
again had a great deal of fighting before 
he could get the country into order. 
One of the commanders of the Danes had 
built larger ships than Alfred’s, but Alfred 

- soon found this out, and built bigger 
ones still, so that he won the battle. 
He took 20 of their ships, and then 
he saw that the only thing to do was 
to hang all the prisoners as pirates— 
that is to say, sea-robbers. After this 
England settled down into quietness 
again. Now Alfred had about four years 
of peace before he died (901), and he 
made the most of them and worked very 
hard for the good of his people. Perhaps 
you think a king must have an easy time 
of it, and have nothing to do but to amuse 
himself and let people wait on him. 
But a good king has to work as hard or 
harder than any of his subjects, and 
Alfred knew this, as we can tell by some 
of his writings which have been kept. 
“Hardship and sorrow,’’ he says in one 
of these books, ‘‘ not a king but would 
wish to he without these if he could. But 
I know that he cannot.’? For him, as 
well as fighting battles against his enemies, 
there was always a battle against himself 

- to fight, and this is the hardest battle of all. 
You know that often each one of us seems 
to be two people; there is a naughty self 
in us and a good self, and the naughty 
self is always trying to persuade the good 
self that we needn’t do the things we know 
we ought to do. Well, with Alfred it was 
very hard for the good self to work so 
busily, because he was always more or less 
poorly, all through his life, and you know 
that when one is poorly one just wants to be 
lazy and do nothing at all. So that Alfred 
was a really great man as well as a great 
king in getting the better of this lazy 
self, and doing more by the time he was 
50, when he died, than most men do by 
the time they are 70. 

I will tell you a few of the things Alfred 
did for the good of England. First of all, 
he translated good and wise books from 

- Latin into Anglo-Saxon, so that those 
of his people who had only time to learn 
their own language might be able to read 
them. Then, so that better order might be 
kept, he divided England into counties, and 
the counties into hundreds, and the 
hundreds into tithings. Ten families made 
a tithing, and every tithing had one of 
the older men to look after it, and 
see that no one belonging to it did harm 
to their neighbours by fighting or stealing. 
This older man would call together all 
the people in his tithing to help him 
to decide what should be done to any- 
one who broke the laws, and so every- 
body felt that everyone had a hand in 
keeping order. If it was a very bad thing 
that had happened, the hundred—that is 
to say, ten tithings or a hundred families— 


been pulled down by the Danes. And 
all these things he did in twenty-nine and 
a half years—not quite thirty. 

Why do you suppose he did them ? He 
might much more easily have gone and 
hidden himself from the Danes, and then 
have crossed the sea to some foreign 
country where he could havelived peacefully 
reading his books and writing his stories. 
But that would have been selfish and lazy. 
Alfred said to his lazy self, ‘‘ God has called 
me to be king, and I am going to do 
the best I can all my life for the English 
people, and it’s no use your trying to 
make me a coward,’’ and so the lazy 
self was beaten, like the Danes. And the 
only way for all of us to beat the lazy 
self is to love something else very much, 
better even than we love ourselves. If 
Alfred had not loved God and the English 
people better than himself, he could not 
have been the great king and great man 
that he was. That is why I want you to 
remember him by the verse which I have 
written out for you: ‘‘ The son of man 
whom Thou madest so strong for Thine 
own self.’’ Because Alfred loved God 
and tried with all his might and main 
to make England into a place where people 
could grow to love God and keep His 
commandments better, God made him 
strong enough to do all the work I have 
told you of, and to leave England in a 
better state when he died than it had 
ever been in before. 
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would be called together to decide it, and 
out of these hundred families, twelve 
men would be chosen to help the judge or 
hundareder, as he was called) what to settle. 
When you hear of trials nowadays, you 
hear of a jury of twelve men who help 
the judge to decide. Well, you see, it 
was Alfred who first thought of that plan, 
and it has been found such a good one 
that it has lasted ever since. These 
meetings of the hundred were held every 
month, and besides these, the county 
court met once a year, and in this the 
bishop. and alderman were the judges, 
and here any quarrel between two of the 
hundreds used to be decided. You see 
what a clear head Alfred must have had 
to think all this out so plainly, and his 
wise plans brought so much ‘order into 
the country that we are told that he 
used to hang up golden bracelets near the 
high-roads, just to see if anyone would 
touch them, and no one did. Then, as 
order is chiefly useful in a country because 
it allows people to live in peace and to 
improve their ways of life by reading and 
knowing about things, Alfred set himself 
to make the people less ignorant by building 
schools where they could both be taught 
themselves and send their children; he 
asked the cleverest people from all parts 
of Europe to come over and help in the 
teaching; he built up the monasteries 
again (you remember they had been burnt 
and pulled down by the Danes), and he 
chose only those people who were clever 
scholars as well as good men to help him 
in governing. And all the time, while 
he thought it right to oblige people to 
send their children to school, just as you 
are sent now, he was himself working 
hard at his books. 

Perhaps you wonder sometimes whether 
the people who make the laws now, and 
decide that you shall go to school every 
morning, bother themselves about geography 
and arithmetic and grammar. Well,youmay 
be sure they are all busy in some way, 
though it may not be over books, but if 
you had lived in the time of Alfred, and had 
been able to look in on him in his palace, 
you would certainly have found him working 
hard at his books during eight hours of 
the day. For this was how he used to 
divide his time. There were no clocks at 
that time, so Alfred used to fix candles of 
an equal length inside lanterns. Each of 
these candles would burn eight hours, so 
that the 24 hours were divided into three 
parts of eight hours each. One of these 
parts he used to spend in sleeping, eating, 
and exercising ; another he spent in attend- 
ing to all the work of his kingdom, and the 
third he spent in reading and writing and 
praying. And in this way he got through 
more work than you would have thought 
possible when you remember that he 
was generally ill, Among the books 
that he wrote were many stories and 
parables in Anglo-Saxon, and he trans- 
lated the Fables- of Alsop—about the 
first book that English children could 
understand as well as grown-up people. 
Then he set trade going again ; he invited 
industrious people from abroad to come 
and settle in England and teach us their 
trades, and he gave a seventh part of 
his own money to pay a number of work- 
men for rebuilding the towns and castles 
and palaces and. monasteries which had 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. Wii11amM Lewis. 


THE late Mr, William Lewis, of Notting- 
ham, must not pass from our midst with 
the bare intimation of his death. A 
member of a family which has been con- 
nected with the High Pavement Chapel 
for several generations and considerably 
upwards of a century, he was, until ill- 
health laid him aside, a leader among 
North Midland Unitarians, and a greater 
help than he perhaps ever knew by reason 
of his enthusiasm and never failing cor- 
diality. Though an invalid for a very 
long time, and confined to the house for 
the last two years, his interest in the 
High Pavement Chapel and the work of 
the district never flagged, and the cheeri- 
ness and optimism with which he rose 
superior to his ailments were alike a lesson 
and an encouragement to those who had 
the privilege of his friendship. Every 
struggling congregation had his sympathy, 
and while his health permitted he was 
always ready to give his active assistance. 
He was one of the wardens of High Pave- 
ment Chapel when the new building was 
first proposed, and during its erection de- 
voted much time and energy to the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the work. He was 
a trustee of the High Pavement and of 
Christ Church, and also of the chapels at 
Ilkeston, Newark, and Belper. Perhaps, 
however, it was to the work of the Sunday 
school that he gave the deepest devotion. 
He was for many years an enthusiastic 
and much beloved teacher in the High 
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Pavement school, and it is only recently 
that he retired from its presidency. He 
was proud to be able to say that for 
nearly one hundred years there had never 
been a period in its history when a member 
of his family was not connected with it. 


MEETINGS. AND SOCIETIES 


SHEFFIELD ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBERAL CHURCHES. 


AN important step in the religious life 
of Sheffield and district has been taken 
by the formation of an Association to link 
up the Unitarian Free Christian and 
Free Congregational churches in the dis- 
trict. The Association was inaugurated 
on Thursday, January 18, at a meeting 
at the Channing Hall, Sheffield. The 
churches in question have previously been 
connected with the Yorkshire Association, 
centred at Leeds, but for some time it 
has been felt that this plan is not satis- 
factory, and that Sheffield and district 
_should form an Association of its own. 
The objects of thenew Association are :— 
(1) The encouragement and support of 
the congregations by uniting them more 
closely im _a common work; (2) the 
assistance of necessitous congregations 
by grants in aid of their work, and by any 
other means thought desirable; (3) the 
promotion of missionary work, and the 
spread of the principles and faith of liberal 
religion. 

The Lord Mayor of Sheffield (Councillor 
A. J. Hobson), who is president of the 
Association, presided at the meeting, and 
explained that Leeds was the centre 
of so large a district that delegates from 
the churches in the Sheffield district had 
found that the attention of the greater 
number of delegates assembled was con- 
centrated on matters more particularly 
affecting congregations in the neighbour- 
hood of Leeds. That had tended against 
united action among the congregations 
in Sheffield and district. He recollected 
when the churches in Sheffield had belonged 
to the Midland Association, centred at 
Nottingham, as well as being connected 
with the Yorkshire Association, and the 
result had been some confusion. ‘‘ We 
have tried various methods of association,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and have finally adopted the 
truly English solution of doing the thing 
for ourselves.’’ There was no doubt that 
in some of the more orthodox forms of 
the dissenting churches there was a great 
movement towards freedom in religion. 
So long as there was resistance and _perse- 
cution, Unitarians grew and throve, but 
when their ideas began to permeate other 
religious bodies there was no great increase 
of the Unitarian body as such ; for these 
other churches had now become liberalised 
sufficiently to wish to retain those in their 
congregations whose views did not run 
in a particular groove. The position, 
therefore, was that the liberal religious 
movement was becoming widespread 
throughout the orthodox churches, and 


was less concentrated in their own body. 
It was very desirable that that fact should 
be recognised, and that they should try 
to draw together all those who held liberal 
views. 

Mr. Edward Bramley said there was a 
great movement towards freedom among 
the churches generally, and he hoped 
that this Association might be the beginning 
of a true Free Church Union. 

‘‘The union of all who love in the 
service of all who suffer,’’ was the descrip- 
tion applied to the Association by the 
Rev. 0. J. Street. It was to be an associa- 
tion of free churches, constituted of free 
souls uniting for friendly counsel and 
mutual support, and having a Divine 
mandate to carry the glad message of 
spiritual emancipation to the thousands 
who stood in need of it. It was not pro- 
posed that the Association should have 
any ecclesiastical powers, or that there 
should be the slightest implication that 
those who joined it were required to hold 
certain doctrinal belief. 

‘* We are the leaders of the Christian 
Church,’’ he declared. They had led the 
Christian Church in the past, and many 
of the churches were now standing on the 
ground which Unitarians had occupied a 
short time ago. They had a great ally 
in the spirit of modernism which was 
abroad in the churches, not excluding the 
Roman Catholic Church. ‘‘ The future,’’ 
he added, ‘‘ is ours.’’ 

Dr. Mellor (Rotherham) said that on 
every side the cry was going up for more 
freedom—intellectual and spiritual freedom. 
The day was coming when Unitarians 
would see the realisation of that which 
had been their dream from the first moment 
of their history, the dream of a free 
communion, freely united to worship God 
in Spirit and in Truth. It was with this 
ideal in mind that the Association had been 
formed, and that ideal would be the power 
to carry it forward to a tremendous victory. 

Other speeches followed, and a musical 
programme was provided by Mrs. A. King, 
Mrs. W. R. Stevenson, Mr. C. H. Dolphin, 
and Mr. H. R. Bramley. 

At the inaugural business meeting, held 
in the afternoon, the whole of the following 
churches comprising the Association were 
represented :—Upper Chapel, Upperthorpe 
Unitarian, Atterclifie Unitarian, Stanning- 
ton, Rotherham, Doncaster Free Christian 
Church, Barnsley Unitarian, Bolton-on 
Dearne Free Congregational Church, Great 
Hucklow Unitarian, and Bradwell. 

The Rev, C. J. Street and Mr. E. Bram- 
ley were elected vice-presidents, Mr. T. 
Beaumont treasurer, and the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin secretary: 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


THE DEANSGATE LECTURES. 


Mr. Ricuarp Roprnson. presided over 
the third lecture at the Milton Hall, Deans- 
gate, Manchester, on Tuesday evening last, 
when Professor H. T. Andrews gave an 
address on ‘‘ Historical Christianity and 
Social Reform.’’ ‘The {lecturer dealt 


mainly with the question whether modern 
civilisation as exemplified in great cities 
of to-day was happier than that of the 
great centres of population in pre-Christian 
times, ‘‘To what extent,’? he asked 
(says the abstract of his address in the 
Manchester Guardian), ‘‘ had Christianity 
during the centuries of its existence suc- 
ceeded in removing social wrongs and 
abuses and in raising the general level of 
human happiness ? Some people said not 
at all, and he was willing to take up that 
challenge, pointing out, however, first of 
all, that real Christianity—the true em- 
bodiment of the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ—had not been in operation, 
as was currently said, for nineteen cen- 
turies. For centuries Jesus was eclipsed 
—a theological phrase, an ecclesiastical 
symbol. Nevertheless, the general mass 
of society was, in fact, happier than in pre- 
Christian times.’’ Legal slavery and the 
amphitheatre had disappeared and there 
was more care for children and the sick. 
Christianity had played a great part in 
every forward movement of Christian 
times, and was the one unifying force in 
the dark ages. ‘‘ Democracy was the 
child of the Reformation, for. religious 
liberty was the mother of civil liberty.’* 
The social side of the evangelical revival 
of the eighteenth century, ‘‘ the crusade 
against slavery, prison reform, the amend- 
ment of the penal code, and the Shaftes- 
bury Factory Acts were all movements 
pushed on by the power of. Christianity, 
and the temper of New Testament teach- 


ing was in the social gospels of Kingsley, 


Maurice, Carlyle, Ruskin and Arnold 
Toynbee. In the present social unrest 
Christianity would find the great opportu- 
nity of its history.’’ 


Tue British Instirure oF SoctaL 
SERVICE. 


The Institute has suffered a sad loss in 
the death of the Rev. A. H. Byles, who 
first suggested the idea of its official 
magazine, Progress, and was its honorary 
editor from the beginning—six years ago. 


His labours in this direction did not ex-- 


haust his energy, for he was a member of 
the Counci] and Executive Committee of 
the Institute, was a pioneer in the founda- 
tion of the Brotherhood Movement and 
Guilds of Help, and gave active assistance 
to many other useful social causes. On 
behalf of the Institute he made frequent 
Journeys to the Continent to visit social 
institutions and to collect valuable in- 
formation which was afterwards published 
in Progress. A pathetic interest attaches 
to the current number, which opens with 
an interesting and informing article by the 
late Mr. Byles on ‘‘ Germany’s Fight for 
Infant Life.*’ 


A CHILDREN’s GarpEN City, 


To the same number of Progress we are 
indebted for a brief account of a Children’s 
Garden City, organised by a Social Settle- 
ment in’ Worcester (Mass.), in the very 
midst of the worst and roughest part of 
the town. ‘‘ Five acres of what had 
hitherto been used as a dumping ground 
for broken glass and crocks, meat tins, &c., 
has been cleared and its soil prepared 
mainly by the labour of the boys and 
girls of the district. Roads and lanes have 
been laid out, and 700 children have each 
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received their own plot to cultivate. For 
- each plot there is a charge of 23d., but 
tools are lent and seeds given. The 
results have been marvellous. The ‘ City’ 
has been organised into a self-governing 
community of young gardeners. They 
have their own mayor and other officers. 
The young urchins, who, before they 
became property owners themselves, 
thought nothing of appropriating that of 
others, have now learned to respect the 
laws of mewm et tuum.’’ The plan adopted 
at first was that of ‘‘set a thief to catch 
a thief,’’ but now they have done better, 
they have converted him, and honesty rules 
throughout the community. Juvenile 
crime has been reduced by one half. (Italics 
ours.) 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
; news for this-column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bury: Bank-street Chapel.—tIn referring to 
the events of the past year in the Bank-street 
Chapel Calendar, the Rev. E. D. Priestley 
Evans says: ‘‘ It has been the first time that 
any great united effort has been made by 
Bank-street congregation on behalf of the 
weaker churches, and the churches that are yet 
to be, in our North-East Lancashire district. 
The congregation is congratulated by all 
concerned upon the splendid results of their 
efforts, as well as on the magnificent spirit 
revealed ; and, if I may be allowed to do so, 
I should like to thank you all most heartily 
for the fine manner in which you took the 
work up and carried it through. It is now a 
memory, but one that you will always cherish, 
of which you may always well be proud.’’ 


Chelmsford.—Under the auspices of the 
Southern Provincial Assembly a series of 
popular services’ has been arranged in a 
cinematograph hall, kindly placed at the 
disposal of the Legg -street congregation for 
the purpose by Mr. A. R. P. Hickley. The 
first. service was held last Sunday evening. 
The Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman, of Chatham, 
was the preacher, and there were over 200 peop’e 
present. The Revs. J. A. Pearson, T. P. 
Spedding, C. Roper, A. H. Biggs, and W. H. 
Drummond are announced to take the other 
services of the series. i 


Clifton: Oakfield-road Church.—At the 
annual meeting of the congregation of Oak- 
field-road Church on Saturday, Jan. 20, a 
presentation was made to the treasurer, Mr. 
Charles Cole, and Mrs. Cole, in recognition of 
their services during the past four years. In 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. P. J. Worsley, 
Dr. Beckh presented the gifts for which the 
members of the church had subscribed. 


Hounslow.—Services have been carried on 
at Hounslow by the London District Unit- 
arian Society on Sunday evenings since 
November 19. The preachers have been the 

_ Rev. George Critchley, B.A., the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, Messrs. E. Capleton, W. T. Colyer, 
and the District Minister. In spite of exten- 
sive advertising by means of handbills, cards, 
and personal visits the attendances have been 
very small, and, for the present, the services 
have been suspended. If there is any effort 
on the part of the people on the spot to organise 
services the District Minister, the Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson, will be glad to help to find 
preachers and himself take part in the work, 


Lewisham.—At the invitation of the Lewis- 
ham congregation, of which the Rev. W. W. 
C. Pope is minister, the congregations of Wool- 
wich, Brixton, Peckham, and Bermondsey 
were represented at an inter-congregational 
gathering in the fine new school in the High- 
street on Friday, January 19. After a social 
half-hour, during which visitors were intro- 
duced to each other and to their hosts, the 
chair was taken by Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
President of the London District Unitarian 
Society. In his usual happy vein he opened the 
proceedings, and expressed the hope that this 
would te the first of many such meetings. 
They wanted more churches south of the 
Thames. The other speakers were the Revs. 
W. W. C. Pope, W. C. Bowie, and Douglas 
Robson, Mr. Caley (Bermondsey), and Mr. 
Elsdon (Woolwich) Solos were sung by Mr. 
Paton, Mrs. Griffin, and Mrs. Carrington from 
the Lewisham Church ; and Mr. Clarence Davis 
of the Peckham Church. The weather was 
not favourable, but there was a good attend- 
ance. 


Manchester : Lower Mosley-street Schools.— 
At the annual meeting of the congregation, 
which was held at the close of the evening 
service on Sunday, Jan. 21, reference was made 
to the resignation of the minister, the Rev. A. 
Cobden Smith, and a resolution was passed 
expressing the regret of the congregation, and 
their appreciation of the work he had done as 
minister of the church and superintendent of 
the Sunday school. Mr. Cobden Smith, who 
presided, thanked the members for this ex- 
pression of their goodwill,and for the encourage- 
ment and inspiration which they had con- 
tinually given him. A letter was read from 
Mr. A. E. Steinthal, the hon. secretary of the 
schools, containing suggestions which were 
being considered for bringing the congregation 
into closer union with Cross-street Chapel. 
The members would be asked to decide whether 
they would prefer to attend the evening services 
of the chapel, as it was proposed that the new 
minister to be appointed at Cross-street should 
become the minister of both chapel and 
schools, and thus return to the custom of 
former years. 


National Unitarian Temperance Associa- 
tion.—Owing to the pressure of other work, 
Mr. W. R. Marshall has been compelled to 
send in his resignation of the position of 
Organising Secretary of the National Unitarian 
Temperance Association. During the ten 
years that Mr. Marshall filled the office he 
carried out his duties faithfully and well, and 
the Committee are very sorry to have to accept 
his resignation. The honorary secretary, Mr. 
E. F. Cowlin, has been appointed secretary of 
the Association as from the Ist inst. 


Poole (Resignation).—The Rev. H. Shaen 
Solly, M.A. has resigned the pulpit of the 
Hill-street Unitarian Church, which he has 
held for the past four years, and is retiring, 
on grounds of ill-health, from the active work. 
of the ministry. The resignation is to take 
effect at midsummer. Mr. Solly first entered 
on the work of the ministry at Padiham, in 
1874, and subsequently held charges at the 
Beaufort-street Domestic Mission in Liver- 
pool (now the Mill-street Mission), at South- 
ampton and at Bridport, which was the scene 
of his longest ministry. He intends still to 
reeide at Parkstone, and as an occasional 
preacher, as his strength permits, and a 
member of the Southern Unitarian Association, 
of which he is now President, he will still be 
able to render welcome services to the cause 
of liberal religion in the district. 


Southern Unitarian Association.—In con- 
nection with the quarterly meeting of the 
Executive of the Southern Unitarian Association 
at Southampton, on Wednesday, January 17, 
an address was given in the Church of the 
Saviour. by the Rev. Henry Gow, of Hamp- 
stead, on *‘ Is Liberal Christianity a Failure ?”’ 


The Rev. H. S. Solly, President of the Asso- 
ciation, took the chair, and after an opening 
hymn, congratulated the congregation on the 
successful effort they had made for the renova- 
tion and redecoration of their church. The 
church was worthy of such efforts, and they 
had there a fine tradition to maintain. It was 
a great satisfaction that the work was not only 
done, with the happy result they saw, but 
was paid for. Mr. Gow, at the opening of his 
address, said that the subject had been sug- 
gested by a brilliant pamphlet by Professor 
Burkitt, of Cambridge, on ‘“‘ The Failure of 
Liberal Christianity,’’ which was a question- 
begging phrase. He quoted a saying of 
Darwin’s, ‘‘ Great is the power of steady mis- 
representation,’’ and said that if a thing was 
often enough repeated, thousands of people 
would be found to believe it, without any 
reason. Burkitt’s pamphlet was inspired by 
Schweitzer’s work, which gave an account 
of the successive studies of the life of Jesus, 
and in his own conclusions he strongly em- 
phasised the eschatological element in the 
belief and teaching of Jesus. Schweitzer’s 
representation, Mr. Gow held, set before them 
a person utterly incapable of producing the 
effect which the life of Jesus had actually 
produced ; his teaching as a whole could not 
be forced into the eschatological mould. The 
real Jesus, like all the great things of the 
world, might evade their grasp, but that was 
not because he was a mere phantom, it 
was because his life was in relation to the 
divine and the eternal, which they appre- 
hended, if they could not altogether compre- 
hend. A cordial vote of thanks, moved by 
the Rev. V. D. Davis, and seconded by the 
Rev. A. R. Andreae, was accorded to Mr. 
Gow for his address. 


West Bromwich: The late Rev. J. Harri- 
son.—The tablet erected in Lodge-road Uni- 
tarian Church, West Bromwich, in memory of 
the late Rev. John Harrison was unveiled 
on Sunday morning, January 21, by the Mayor 
(Councillor J. Archibald Kenrick), who was 
accompanied by the Mayoress (Mrs. Kenrick). 
There was a large congregation. The sermon 
was preached by the pastor (the Rev. F, A. 
Homer) on the words ‘‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than men.’’ Towards the end of 
his discourse Mr. Homer remarked that the 
man whose memory they were honouring that 
day felt, like many another, the force of new 
thought working within him, and he also 
felt that it would be dishonouring God, it 
would be dishonouring his own nature, if he 
stifled the thoughts. Cost what it might, he 
must say good-bye to the church in which he 
had been reared, and in which he had worked, 
and find a new spiritual home among strangers. 
And so John Harrison definitely ranged himself 
on the side of those who in all ages had felt 
that they must obey God rather than man, 
and that God demanded of all his children 
absolute loyalty to the voice within. And his 
reward for standing fast to truth was an 
ever-increasing vision of truth, and an ever- 
increasing respect, influence, esteem in the 
hearts of all who knew him; and in the distant 
parts of the world to-day there were those who 
thanked God that John Harrison ever lived, 
and had touched their lives. They met there 
to do honour to one who laid himself out to be 
of use to all the citizens in their town, and to 
those in the country generally. And in so 
doing they must remember that the fight 
which John Harrison had was a much more 
severe fight than perhaps they realised at the 
present time. He was keenly interested in the 
raising of the working classes, and in his asso- 
ciation with the Working Men’s Club he did 
invaluable work. As a member of the old 
School Board he was ever for the uplifting 
of the masses, for increasing the volume of 
education, and for teaching people to be strong 
and moral. In addition to that, there was no 
greater supporter in West Bromwich than 
John Harrison of the higher education of the 
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people. The tablet is of hammered copper, 
with a medallion head of Mr. Harrison in the 
centre. The inscription runs: ‘* Erected to 
the memory of the Rev. John Harrison, the 
first and for 21 years pastor of this church, 
from 1874 to 1895. His interests, unfailing 
devotion to duty, loyalty to conscience, his 
earnest public work and kindly nature en- 
deared him to all. 

Christ calls us not to come by creed 

But by the truthful faith of deed.’’ 
The Mayor mentioned that the whole of the 
work with regard to the tablet had been carried 
out in West Bromwich. 


Woolwich: Carmel Chapel.—The annual 
meeting of the Fellowship took place on Tues- 
day evening. A report of the work of the 
Fellowship was given by the secretary, Mr. F. 
Elsdon. There are signs of renewed activity 
and interest on the part of the members, and a 
bright outlook for the coming year is antici- 
pated. The Rev. J. A. Pearson was present, 
having been invited to address the meeting, and 
gave a very encouraging address. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Recorp or A Beautirut Lire. 

A little book, published for private cir- 
culation, which contains the beautiful 
record of Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald’s life, 
has already been noticed in the press, and 
therefore it is no intrusion on the privacy 
of a grief that gives pathos to every line 
to quote some passages from this tender 
memorial of the dead. It is the story, 
simply told, of a woman’s life which was 
devoted to public service, yet not in such 
a way as to deprive her home, her husband, 
and her children of the love and sympathy 
which she was always ready to bestow 
abundantly. She was particularly inter- 
ested in securing the free development of 
her children’s personalities, and sought to 
surround them ‘‘ with warmth and light 
and the nourishment of her own example as 
a faithful working and believing woman,”’ 
s0 that they might grow in grace and 
strength as naturally as the flowers. 

aioe be ane 

Her Socialism was ‘‘ no wrathful resent- 
ment of class. It was a dream of the City 
of Ged wrapt in peace, with its open gates 
rising upon the horizon. It was a part of 
her religion. At fifteen she said that she 
wanted to live the Sermon on the 
Mount.’’ In this spirit she entered upon 
the special work with which her name will 
always be associated. “No drudgery was 
too great or unpleasant for her. In all 
weathers she trudged up and down mean 
streets, winning the confidence of the 
people, .. . going out when the world 
was sleeping to see the women unpro- 
tected by factory legislation labouring 
in the dead hours of the night, entering 
public-houses so that she might come into 
touch with something of the hfe both before 
and behind the bars, searching along 
labyrinthine stairs and passages for some- 
oue who she had heard was in distress. She 
founded the Women’s Labour League in 
the same spirit as the pure knight rode out 
to free damsels cursed under evil spells.”’ 

* x 

We may, perhaps, be pardoned for 
quoting at length a passage which reveals 
the deep longing in the hearts of two 
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strenuous workers for the well-earned rest 
they were destined never to reach  to- 
gether :—‘‘ On the edge of the moor at 
Lossiemouth, on a ridge overlooking the 
sea, and commanding wide views of wood 
and field and distant hill, we built the 
habitation upon the walls of which we 
were to hang the swords and spears of our 
conflicts, and where in peace we were to end 
our days. She was particularly fond of the 
simple peasant songs of Scotland, with their 
romantic love, gladsome lilt, and domestic 
felicity. They are standing shelf upon 
shelf waiting for us, gathered from many 
bookstalls, and selected from many cata- 
logues. Everything is ready for our home- 
coming—for that evening of rest. There 
we were to bid adieu to each other when the 
time came, and under the shadow of the 
old grey castle on the hill of Spynie, where 
my people sleep, we were to be joined 
through the long night of waiting. But 
there was no twilight in her day. Noon- 
day suddenly failed in night. Though she 
is here in every room of the place we built 
her step will never again sound within it, 
and her voice will never again welcome her 
children to its hearthstones.”’ 


SHIPBUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The annual summary issued by Lloyd’s 
shows how the boom in trade has been 
reflected in the shipyards. The follow- 
ing tonnage totals give some idea as to the 
way in which the output of the United 
Kingdom compares with foreign countries : 
United Kingdom 1,803,844, Germany 
255,532, America 1713569, France 125,472, 
Holland, 93,050, Japan 44,359, Austria- 


Hungary 37,836, Norway 35,435. The 
United Kingdom’s tonnage represents 
772 vessels, exclusive of warships. The 


latter, numbering fifty, add 230,786 tons 
to the aggregate, and thus show the to’al 
output of this country to have reached the 
vast figure of 2,034,830 tons. 


Tue VILLAGE WEAVER IN INDIA. 

When so much is being said in many 
quarters about the noble work of Empire- 
building, the efforts made by the Salva- 
tion Army to promote village industries in 
India should not be overlooked, for they 
have an important bearing on national 
development. Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
or Fakir Singh, who has recently arrived 
in England for a short visit with 
his wife, has given some details to a 
Times representative. ‘‘ If the weavers 
went down before the competition of Man- 
chester and Bombay mills,’’ he said, ‘‘ the 
whole village community would suffer 
from the lack of help at ripening time 
when the crops have to be watched night 
and day. So we not only help the weaver 
by getting cotton and silk and wool for 
him at bottom prices, but supply him with 
an improved rapid hand-loom of: our own 
invention, which enables him to compete 
with the mills. 

Bie ase ie, Rv) 

‘* We carry on nineteen weaving schools 
of our own, and we have organised about 
twenty for other people. In the Punjab, 
the Government asked us to start a school, 
and lent us the disused fort in Ludhiana, 
besides giving us a monthly grant. In the 
past year 97 students have passed through 
the school and gone out to teach others. 
The chief Government weaving schools 
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have adopted our loom. We are now 
making spinning-wheels, so that the weavers 
can get better yarn than they can buy 
frorn the mills.’ It may be added that 
the influence of this movement extends 
as far as Central Africa. ‘‘ A missionary 
lady,’’ according to a report on the 
Ludhiana Weaving School, ‘‘ was sent by 
her bishop from Uganda to spend six weeks 
with us studying our methods, and has 
since sent us excellent samples of cotton 
grown, spun, and woven in Uganda.’’ 


GROwTH OF THE PLay-CenTRE MovEMENT. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has again appealed, 
through the columns of the Times, on 
behalf of the Evening Play-Centres Com- 


mittee, which is greatly in need of funds _ 


owing to the fact that its work is steadily 
Increasing and that it has a deficit of 
nearly £400 on last yeer’s working. In 
the course of an interesting letter she 


states that the attendances at eighteen - 


play-centres (including the Tavistock-place 
Recreation School) and at fifty organised 


playgrounds opened during the holiday _ 


month of August, have amounted in round 
numbers to 1,650,000, as compared with 
200,000 five years ago. This means that 


about 18,000 elementary school children : 


have been in regular attendance at the 
eighteen play-centres, 
20,000 to 25,000 other children attended 


the organised playgrounds during the 


and that from 


holiday month. There is no need to em- ~ 


phasise the value of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
efforts on behalf of thousands of children 


in London who would otherwise have no ~ 


other .place to play in than the gutter. 
It is an admirable attempt to bring some 
brightness into their lives, and save them _ 
from seme of the worst influences of the 
street or alley, which deserves the most 
generous support. 


THE PROTECTION OF INDIAN CATTLE. _ 
At a recent meeting of the Committee 


of the British Association. for the Pro- — 


tection of Indian Cattle; an influential — 


body lately formed in London, the following 
aims and objects were framed :—(1) To 
prevent the unnecessary slaughter of 
cattle in India with the view of increasing 


the number and improving the breed cf 


the animals employed for the cultivaticn 
oftheland. (2) By this means to enccurage 
the agricultural development of the country 
and so render the United Kingdom less 
dependent upon foreign countries for her 
raw material. (3) To improve the general 
condition and promote the more humane 
treatment of cattle in India. Membership 
(which is free) is invited by the President, 
Mr. K. 8. Jassawalla, and those interested 
in this humane cause are requested to 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Eicuru NationaL Peace Coneress. | 
The National Peace Council has made 
arrangements for the Eighth Nationa 
Peace Congress to be held-in London on 
May 15, 16,17, and 18 next. 
is desirous of securing as large an attendance 
as possible at the Congress, which is 
meeting for the first time in London, 


Representatives are cordially invited from 
every organisation in sympathy with the 
aims and objects of the International . 


Peace Movement, 


= 


“ 


The Council : 
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A NEW INNOVATION. 
THE HOME TYPEWRITER. 


ONE TO BE LOANED TO EVERY 
BRITISH HOME FOR A ONE 
WEEK’S FREE TRIAL. 


Ir was Mr. Norman Angell, the author 
of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,’’ who said in a 
1ecent interview : 

‘*The progress of any nation depends 
-entirely upon the rapidity with which the 
general community can absorb new ideas.” 

This is espevially applicable to the sub- 
ject dealt with here, inasmuch as it applies 
to the general community rather than the 
few, and as, apart from its usefulness and 
necessity, it possesses possibilities of an 
educative value to the younger generation 
which cannot be over-estimated. 

No one can discredit the importance of 
the typewriter in the home, a problem 
which has lately been solved by the Blick 
Co., Ltd., of Cheapside, London, with 
branches in all large towns and cities. A 
durable, sound, and in every respect a 


This illustration at once semonutrates nee usefulness 
of the Typewriter in the H 

~practical writing machine capable of 

hardest and roughest usage; in fact, a 

perfect typewriter has been produced for 

the home, and at a price within the reach 

of all, £5 178. 6d. complete in case. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that the real 
usefulness of the writing machine (hitherto 
associated for the greater part with offices) 
has only now commenced to dawn upon us, 
just as the importance of the first type- 
writer dawned upon our fathers about fifty 
years ago. 

To quote from an article appearing on 
October 23, headed ‘‘Too Young at 
Sixty ’?: ‘‘ When Jobson ’’ (whoever he 
may have been) “‘ first heard the click of 
the typewriter he said: ‘ Take that con- 
founded thing away.’ ’’ To-day the office 
in which the happy and busy click—click 
of the typewriter is not heard is a sure 
indication that there is little if any business 
going on. 

KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 

The one and great idea of the present 
generation is to keep abreast of the times, 
and it can be a foregone conclusion that 
the important necessity of the typewriter 
in the home will be as generally realised 
as that of the sewing machine. 

Firstly, because of its manifold advan- 
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tages to the grown-ups, and secondly, be- 

cause of its great educative value to 
children of the house, whether boys 
or girls. 

Once in every little while comes some 
new aid to the progressive—every little 
while some new idea crops up for the 
advancement of the present and future 
generation ; those who grasp them keep 
abreast with the times, while those who 
turn a ‘‘ deaf ear ’’—or should we say a 
‘* blind eye ?’’—to these new and im- 
portant innovations lose opportunities that 
vanish with passing yea1s, never to return. 

At present we have a ‘‘ Lord Mayor of 
London ’’ whose years number 81. And 
how is it? Simply because he has kept 
abreast of the times, absorbing and 
utilising all that makes for progress, in- 
stead of, Jobsonlike, scorning new innova- 
tions and inventions which lay the corner- 
stones of great successes, if accepted, or 
otherwise become the tombstones of our 
defeat. 

The advent of the practical hometype- 
writer has long been considered inevitable. 
It was only left to those sufficiently en- 
terprising to bring the price of this valuable 
writing machine within reach of the masses, 
and, at the same time, a machine calcu- 
lated to withstand the hardest usage and 
do the most perfect work—one that could 
be offered with the same guarantee of 
reliability and durability as the most ex- 
pensive typewriters. 


THE GROWING UPS AND THE GROWN. 


Hundreds of instances could be cited 


where the practical necessity of the writing 
machine in the home is strongly mani- 
fested ; space does not permit us to dwell 
at length upon the subject. We may men- 
tion two, however, as striking examples. 

One—the father whose business cr pro- 
fession may or may not call him to his 
office daily, yet who wisely keeps in touch 
with his affairs; there stands the ever- 
ready typewriter to communicate his 
wishes and record his thoughts simply by 
touching its obedient and_never-failing 
keys. He may use it himself or take ex- 
ample from the photo reproduced and dic- 
tate to his son, the triple usefulness of the 
typewriter to the boy is at once apparent. 

A. Every letter dictated to his son who 

puts it on paper clearly and concisely 
gives the boy a knowledge that every lad 
should possess, viz., the writing of business 
letters, concise, unmistakable, and to the 
point; . 
B. He keeps his son, who may some 
day. be called upon to take his father’s 
place in the battle of life, aw fait with his 
affairs ; 

C. It affords the youngster a knowledge 
that, should he be destined for a busincss 
career, gives him an early start—a great 
advantage over his younger rivals, aid 
therefore a more rapid progress in tle 
walk of life. The same may be applied 
to girls. 

The second instance may be said to con- 
cern children in general, and with this in 
mind the manufacturers have built the 
Home Model Blick, recognising that dcli- 
cate and tiny hands ‘‘ hit hard ’’ when the 
recipient of the blow is a typewriter requir- 
ing only the merest touch. 

Tn no quicker way can a child be taught 
its lessons and the alphabet than on a type- 
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writer, and as soon as he or she has learned 
to spell, compose words and sentences, 
practice is only then needed to develop a 
practical use of the machine. 


EVERYONE TO KNOW HOW TO USE A 
TYPEWRITER. 


EVERY HOME TO POSSESS ONE. 


Feeling that once the general public re- 
cognises the value of a typewriter in the 
home its adoption will be universal, the 
Blick Co., Ltd., of 9 and 10, Cheapside 
London, E.C., and 369, Oxford-street, W., 
offers to send a Home Model Blick to any 
and every British home at their own ex- 
pense for one week’s free trial, carriage 
paid both ways, and at the end of the 
week, if you do not want to retain it, send 
it back by your loéal carrier or by post 
and no questions will be asked, nor will 
you be bothered by agents or canvassers. 
You'll only be classed as ‘‘ Jobson’s,’’ who 
said, ‘‘ Take the confounded thing away.’’ 

But suppose you are more progressive, 
and whilst desiring its possession, do not 
want to pay for it cash down. Then you 
can purchase it on the easy-payment 
system. Send for-your free week’s trial 
of the Home Typewriter to-day. It will be 
sent to you by return, all packed in its neat, 
polished chestnut wood case. A beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet, No. 92, telling you 
all about it, and how the idea came about, 
will be sent with the machine. So easy it 
is to use the Home Model Blick that the 
company will teach every purchaser how 
to operate it in half an hour. 


The Peace Year-Book for 1912 (1s. net), 
which is edited by Mr. Carl Heath, and 
published by the National Peace Council, 
167, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, is 
a very welcome addition to the reference 
book-shelf. It contains much valuable 
information about various peace and 
arbitration organisations, a Pacifist Peace 
Directory, Bibliography, facts relating to 
the preparations for war, extracts from 
notable speeches in 1911, and details of 
congresses and conferences (including the 
First Universal Races Congress, dealt with 
by Mr. G. Spiller), also. a number of 
instructive articles by such well-known 
advocates of peace as Mr. Norman Angell, 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., Lord Weardale, 
Sir John Macdonnell, Mr. G. H. Perris, M. 
Jacques Dumas, Pastor Umfrid and others. 
We are glad that a plea has been put in 
for the horses who are mutilated and killed 
in war by Mr. H. S. Salt, the hon. secretary 
of the Humanitarian League. He re- 
minds us that. in time of war more injuries 
are inflicted on horses in a week than 
those recorded in the lists of the R.8.P.C.A. 
in a year, and it may be recalled that 
during the South African war over 400,000 
horses were killed and wounded. The 
editor, in his interesting summary of the 
progress of the Peace Movement in 1911, 
refers to the unhappy fact that a year 
which began with the encouraging hope 
that three great nations, at least, were 
prepared for the abolition of war, ended in 
a gathering of the war-clouds in Southern 
Europe. Nevertheless, the cause of peace 
is advancing, and the various central and 
local organisations throughout the country 
have grown in size and influence, 
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LONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 


Appeal and Bazaar Fund, 1911-12. 


Special Effort to Raise £1,250. 


The Bazaar to be held 
November 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


In submitting our appeal we have the following 
objects in view :— 

(1) Ligurpation oF Drst.—On certain pro- 
perty belonging to the Church there is a mortgage 
of £550, the balance of an original mortgage of 
£850. 

(2) A New Orcan.— We have hitherto 
struggled to maintain a good musical standard in 
our services. To this end we have been gener- 
ously and effectively helped by an unpaid choir 
and organist. For the continuance of a reasonable 
efficiency we now require a new organ. The old 
organ has done splendid service; but it was 
not new when bought by us, and it has served us 
28 years. é img 

(3) RENOVATION AND Reparrs.—The Church 
and Schools stand in real need of renovation. 
They are a splendid and substantial block of 
buildings, and attention paid to them now will 
be a genuine economy, likely to be felt for many 
years tocome. Since the appeal was drafted the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation have 
given notice that the drainage requires certain 
alterations which will involve considerable out- 


lay. 
FOR THESE PURPOSES WE DESIRE 
TO RAISE £1,250. 

The Congregation and Elder Scholars of the 
Sunday School have already promised donations 
amounting to the sum of £275. 

For those in a position to consider our claims 
in another aspect, a word or two further may 
not be unwelcome. 

The property already referred to represents 
the first effort of our Church to secure premises 
suitable to its growing needs, and to the dignity 
of its aim. The site on which it stands was 
bought with the intention of building a Church 
upon it. However, the site on which the Church 
now stands was thought a better one and the 
earlier site was turned to what would by now 
have been an excellent investment, had not the 
financial needs of the Church postponed the full 
liquidation of the mortgage. That the scheme 
was a sound one from the beginning is testified 
by the fact that the late Mr. R. D. Darbishire sup- 
ported it heartily, and advanced the first mort- 
gage upon it. The foresight which determined 
the change has been almost strangely justified. 
Town developments have made our present situa- 
tion an ideal one. On the other hand, the old site 
would by now have been almost entirely unsuit- 
able for Church purposes. 

Another feature of our past we may venture to 
name as bearing upon the spirit of our appeal :— 
The Church has struggled hard to avoid becoming 
a burden to denominational funds. Official 
records dealing with its beginnings show this in 
words other than our own. Begun in 1866 on 
the initiative of a few earnest souls, without 
wealth or’social influence, it has all along striven 
to be self-supporting, and has been for more than 
20 years entirely independent of outside aid. 
This condition of things we aspire to maintain. 
We believe our aspiration will oommand your 
active sympathy. 

At the present moment we stand at what we 
believe is a fruitful crisis in our Church life. 
The labours and sacrifices of the past have earned 
for us a great opportunity. This opportunity 
may eithor be frittered away or utilised decisively. 
We have fine Church and School premises worth 
about £7,000. We have a growing congregation, 
consisting to a remarkable extent of men and 
women not hitherto connected with liberal 
Christianity. We have, too, an able and willing 
staff of workers. In short, we can pledge our- 
selves to an effort worthy of your generous sup- 
port. 

Our future is a promising one. Unlike many 
city Churches, our position will assure rather than 
threaten our prosperity for many years to come. 
The neighbourhood is a residential one, offering 
a fine field for enlightened progressive religious 
work. So far as can be seen, adequate assistance 
at this crisis of our Church life would set us free 
for, purely spiritual work for another generation. 


In conclusion, we humbly pledge ourselves to 
do all that earnest and prayerful effort and sacri- 
fice can do to justify any consideration and 
practical aid you may extend to our undertaking. 

The appeal has received the endorsement and 


and Foreign Unitarian Association and a donation 
of £50 conditional upon £1,200 being raised ; 
The Manchester District Association of Presby- 


terian and Unitarian Churches and donation of 


£30; and the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., President 
of the National Conference. 
We are, yours faithfully, 
Joun Huys, President. 
Dan Baxter, Vice-President. 
Harry Anous, Chairman of Bazaar Committee. 
Joun CHortton, Treasurer, 2, Beresford-road, 
Longsight, Manchester. 
Ottver H. Heys, 8, Sunny Bank-road, Long- 
sight, Manchester, Secretary. 
C. H. Cuoruton, 38, Ashfield-road, Rusholme, 
Manchester, Secretary. 
Contributions in money or goods, &c., may be 
gent to the Treasurer or to the Secretaries. 
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ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman-—S1z ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAaw- 


RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. at A. HARDCASTLE, 
F.S.1. 


Miss Cecit GRADWELL. 
Houmeurey G.RussELL. 


LEesLiE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY. 
Price 8d. 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS. 


The Builders’ Song(Poem). J. Lonsdale Cox. 
The Sense of Obligation. George A. Gordon, D.D. 
Building up a School. Charles Roper, B.A. 
Discipline. Mary Francis. 

Scraps from Memory’s Diary. John E. Hoyle. 


A Sunday School in Sioux City, U.S.A. 
Manley B. Townsend. 


The Sumday School and Citizenship. A. Ernest Parry. 
The Highway, or—The Byway. Rupert Holloway. 
Heroes of Faith, Richard Baxter. Albert Thornhill, M.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—XLVI.—LXVLI. 

W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. 

T. M. Faleoner, B.Litt. 

F. J. Gould. 
Somebody and Everybody. J, Lionel Tayler, 
Those Children Again. A.V.F. 
The Sunday School Association—A Forward Movement. 
By the Way. {Ion Pritchard. 


London 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W,C. 


commendation of the following :—The British 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary. certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
PoTrTeER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Anice E. Passavant_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/63.. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
UCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


} EMNANT SALE !—Genuine White 
-U Art Irish Linen, suitable for D’oyleys, 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Big pieces, only 
2s. 6d. per bundle, postage 4d. Sale catalogue 
Pe a ae te-day, Hutron’s, 5, Larne, 
reland. 


ALE !—Irish Linen Cream Damask 
Breakfast Cloth; ornamental design ; 
Shamrock centre; borders matching ; 42 inches 
square, ls., postage 3d. extra. Patterns, Sale 
Catalogue, FREE.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. ¢ 
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PAUL 


His Life and Teaching. 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, 
M.A., LL.D., Hon. D.Litt., D.D. 


Cloth 1/6 net. Postage 3d. 


This little volume is intended to introduce 
_ teachers and elder scholars in Sunday Schools to 

the writings and teachings of the Apostle Paul, 
and especially to bring home some of his lofty 
spiritual ideas to their hearts and minds... .. 
It is adapted only to classes which have reached 
some maturity of thought and religious experi- 
ence. Though there are chapters in the Epistles 
which» may benefit a child, the discussions con- 
tained in them can, asa rule, appeal only to adults. 
Among these discussions I have endeavoured to 
select those which express most clearly the 
religious principles which ought to guide our 
daily conduct.—Lvrom Preface. 


: London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE. 
And for all other Exams. 


Second-Hand at Haif Prices. 


New at 25 per cent Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought, 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WW. d&& G FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


WHAT BARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d:, Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


“THE BIRTH, WORK, AND 
PROGRESS OF THE SOUL.” 


By J. P. W. 1/- net. 


Published by Horack MArsHALL & Son, 
‘Temple House, London, B.C. - 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


_ For the Augmentation 
of Ministers’ Stipends. — 


he ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

the Contributors and Friends will be held 

at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon - square, 

London, W.C., at 12.30 p.m., on Wednesday, 

February 14, 1912, to receive the Report and 

Accounts, elect six Managers, appoint Officers, 
and transact other business. 


~ FRANK :‘PREsTON, Hon, Sec., 


_ Meadowcroft, North Finchley, London, N, 


REGENT PUBLIGATIONS 


. Ecap. 8vo, with Portrait, 52 pp. Is. net. 

Religion and Life. By Prof. RuDoLF 
EUKEN. 

Crown 8vo, 232 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Historical Jesus and the Theo- 
logical Christ. By J. Estuin Car- 
PENTER, M.A,, D.D. 

3 Feap. 8vo, 84 pp. is. net. 

Did Jesus Really Live? A Reply to the 
“Christ Myth.” By H. J. Rossinqron, 
M.A., B.D. 

_Crown 8vo, 150 pp, 2s. net. 

The Jewish Religion in the Time of 
Jesus. By Dr. G. HoLiMAnn, of Halle. 
Crown 8vo, 176 pp. 2s. net. 

The Sources of our Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus. By Prof. Paur 
WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. 

: Orown 8vo, 200 pp. 2s. net. 

Paul: Study of his Life and 
Thought. By Prof. Dr. W. Wrepe. 
pe by J. Hisrnin CARPENTER, M.A., 


Crown 8vo, 144 pp, 2s. net. 

The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Ei. von 

DogscuvuTz, of Strassburg. 
Crown 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 

Ghrist: the Beginnings of Dogma. 
By Prof. Jouannes Weiss, of Heidelberg. 
‘Translated by V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Crown 8vo, 76 pp. Ils. 6d. net. 

Whose Son is Christ? ‘Two Lectures 
on Progress in Religion. By Prof. FriEv- 
RIcH Drxirzscnu, of Berlin. 


Feap. 8vo, 104 pp. 1s. net. 

The Story and Significance of the 
Unitarian Movement. By W. G. 
TARRANT, B.A, 

Tcap. 8vo, 64 pp. Is, net, 
Evolution and Religiscus Progress. 
- By F. BE. Weiss, D.Sc, F.1.8. 

Crown 8vo, 152 pp. 2s. met. 

Church Councils and their 
Bot ee: By Amprose N. BuatcHrorn, 


BCOK ROOM, ESSEX HALL, BSSEX STREET: 
STRAND, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, w. 


Sunday, February 4, at 11 a.m. 
MRS. H. W. NEVINSON. 
‘‘ Women and Social Regeneration.” 
” at7 p.m. 
MISS MILLICENT MURPHY. 
‘“The Religion of the Future.” 
Wednesday, February 7, at 8.30 p.m. 
MR. HARRY SNELL. 
“Charles Dickens : Humanist and Reformer,” 
Thursday, February 7, at 5.30 p.m. 
» Mr. H. J. BRIDGES. 
“The Idea of God m the Old Testament.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


SSEX HALL HYMNAL, Old 
Edition: Offers required for 100 copies, 


good condition.—Apply, Mr. PinpER, Village- |. 


street, Normanton-by-Derby. 


Schools, 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 

Full prospectus on application to the HEap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Gevernors, 


Mr, E. W, MarsHauu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap Mistress. 
New Term, Saturday, January 20. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N.StTerHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


AN pie GERMAN (State Diploma) 

open for morning engagement or visiting 
lessons. Very successful with junior boys, 
Exceptional references.—F. P., Hopkinson 
House, Vincent-square, S.W. 


The Fnqguivrer. 


Jan. 27th contains the following Articles :— 


‘Bergson on Laughter.” By Rev. L. 
P, JACKS. 

‘* Alfred the Great.” By DoroTHea 
Houuins. 


“The Seeret of Personality.” 
January 20th. 


“Where Saints have trod.” By Rev. 
J, M. Luoyp THomas. 
“The Unpardonable Sin.” By Rev. R 


T. HERFORD. 
«The American People.” 
January 13th. 
“The Dialogues of Saint Gregory the 
Great.” By Rev. P. H. WickSTEED. 
‘“The Uses of Legend.” By F. J 
GOULD: -/ 
“FEooist and Altruist.” 
January 6th. 
“The Religion of The Spirit.” 
Maurice ADAMS. 
“The Meaning and Purpose of the 
Adult School Movement.” By 0. E. 
H. CARRINGTON. 


By 


Any of the above numbers, post free, 14d, 
3, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, 


Library of the 
SCHO 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


epee 
SUNDAY, February 2. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Honpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carey. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Soul’s, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EDGAR DaPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. Freeston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6,30. Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Joun ELuIs ; 
6.30, Miss AMy WiTHALL, B.A. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
pers 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LisTER, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; 6.30, Mr. F. E. 
Prarce, Subject, ‘* Re-incarnation.”’ 

(ford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaes, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tudor Jonus. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., ll, Rev. 
F.. Hanxrnson ; 7, Rev. BAARTDELA FarLue. 

ae Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorrr, 

aA 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porx. 

pep ie Church and Mission, Church-street, 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorpsr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F..W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionnr, TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. C. F. 
Hinton, B.A. ; 6.30, Rey. R. K. Davis, B.A 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7. Rey. R. N. Cross, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRRant, B.A. 

epee 2738, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Luz, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F, M. Brockway. 


——-—— 


ABERYSTWYyIH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt. 

Birminguam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Birmincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AustIN, M.A, 

BLAcKPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boiron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonzs, M.A. 

Bovrnemovurn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 

_, toad, 11 and 6,30, Rey. V,D. Davis, B.A. 


-charge lo 


Brtpport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxsr, M.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, Churchgate-street (Iree 
Christian), 11 and 6.45, Rev. GuorcE WaRD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBrip@r, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30. 

CuEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Stra, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAvELL Hicks, M.A. 

Evesnam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WiLitAms. 

Ger Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. PickeRina. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRrtTEN. 

Lereps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

Luicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frier. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELL. 

LiveRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOOK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosenrts. 

LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Oparrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E..S. 
RuSssgELL, B.A. 

Mancuxster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. ’ 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQuHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 


11 and 6.30. 


Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 


Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScaRBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Josrpu WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreet, M.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WixtIAM AGAR. 

Souruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Dawtrey, B.A. 

Sournampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE BURNETT STALLWORTHY. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev H, W. Hawkes. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


° HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1jd.—Is. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
page.—Address to EDITOR, ‘‘ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


MARRIAGE. 


ScHvuLtz—Twice.—On January 27, at the 
Parish Church, Northwood, by the Rev. B. A. 
Backhouse, vicar, assisted by the Rev. A. W' 


Hands, vicar of Nevenden, George Chris- 


topher, only son of G. A. Schultz, J.P., and 
Mrs. Schultz, of Upland Court, Northwood, 
and grandson of the late Christopher 
Thomas, J.P., of Bristol, to Elma Mary, only 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Twigg, of North- 
wood. 

DEATH, 


Hatu.—On J anuary 29, at Uplands, Alton, 
Hants,, Maria Treacher, eldest daughter of 
the late Thomas Henry Hall, aged 85 years. 


= 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—-—~o— 


A LADY living in/one of the suburbs 

of London would be glad to hear of a 
Companion. She must be an excellent reader 
and possess a slight knowledge of nursing.— 
Address, A. Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ADY (29) desires post as. Useful 
i Companion whereservant kept. Domes- 
ticated, needlewoman, cooking.—C. S., In- 
QUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ASS WANTED, for services at 


University Hall, Gerdon-square. Two 
services Sunday. Practice Friday evenings. 


£10 yearly.—Apply, A. F. Jonzs, The Cottage, 


Station-road, Hendon, N.W. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS... 


To all parts of the World :— 8. d. 
Par QUARTER cee cs BBR It 3} 
Por Hatr-YHaR .. 4. vec ROWS 
Prr YEAR ... ar eee 0 0 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken. 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, é&c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
£ 


s. d. 
Por Pace = on an 6720:20 
Haur Paay .. ae tnako LOO 
Par CoLtumn ... Ke ea 8 O70: 
Inou rin CoLuMN aay 20356 
Front Page—INcH INCUotuMN O 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d, each. 


Births, Marriages, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


- All communications.and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. ie 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve. o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 


the same week, 


and Deaths, 


i 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE condition of affairs in Persia and 
our own share of responsibility for them 
continues to be a matter of supreme 
moment, The speech which Mr. Shuster 
made in-London on Monday was remark- 
ably calm and judicial in tone, and quite 
free from the note of personal resentment, 
and has evidently made a deep impression. 
It is no doubt very inconvenient from the 
point of view of official diplomacy that 
small nationalities should claim some 
consideration in international bargains, 
and that Persia should have chosen this 
particular moment for a serious effort to 
obtain constitutional liberties and financial 
reform, But people who cannot divorce 
political convenience from the claims of 
justice will read the following description 
with painful interest: ‘‘They are a 
Mahometan people, yet in matters of 
government they have done something 
which no other nation could have done. 
They have adopted the wholesome ethical 
code of the most enlightened peoples. 
They know in general terms that we believe 
in the Ten Commandments. In their simple 
child-like minds they cannot understand 


how a people believing in the Ten Com- 


mandments could treat them in the way 


jn which they have been treated. They 


don’t understand that international politics 
have not time forthe Ten Commandments.”’ 


* * * 


In an interview which was published in 
the Manchester Guardian on Thursday Mr, 
Shuster answered some criticisms of him- 
self, and some aspersions of the Mejliss, 
which have appeared in the press. The 
Times, for instance, has done its best to 


Mejliss and its constitutional importance. 
To this Mr. Shuster replies that it was the 
most representative Governmental body 
that had ever existed in Persia. It was as 
representative as it could be under the 
circumstances, and for a young and strug- 
gling Parliament it was marked by courage 
and independence. ‘‘ No one who has not 
been in Persia,’’ he says, ‘‘ can realise the 
absolute dread in which the heavy hand 
of Russia is held there, or can realise how 
powerful the motive must have been 
which inspired these men to stand out 
day after day and week after week, and 
resist the demand, backed by bribery and 
intimidation, that they should surrender 
their independence.”’ 


* * * 


THE announcement, which we make in 
another’column, of the proposal to form an 
International League for the protection of 
the rights and liberties of the smaller 
nationalities, is one of unusual interest and 
importance at the present time. The pre- 
liminary list of names, representative not 
of cfficial politics or organised religious 
opinion but of many of the most serious 
elements in the intellectual life of Europe, 
will command respect. The first object of 
the League will be to organise a bureau of 
information in regard to all small nationali- 
ties which are threatened with loss of 
liberty or any encroachment upon their 
independence by their more powerful 
neighbours. At present there is too much 
reason, to believe that the information 
which is supplied to the European press on 
these subjects comes, as a rule, from tainted 
sources. Further, it is hoped that the 
League will be an important agency in 
organising an international moral senti- 
ment, which politicians may dislike but 
cannot ignore, as an important factor in 
every conflict between the strong and the 


weak, 
: Bo cs Ba 


Wits Mr, McKénna’s ‘speech last week, 


ment’s proposals, Welsh Disestablishment 
has again entered the arena of acute and 
earnest controversy. The crux of the 
situation is that Disestablishment must be 
accompanied by some measure of Dis- 
endowment, and it is around this question 
that the real conflict will be joined. Few 
people at the present day are much affected 
by the plea that it is the national recogni- 
tion of Christianity which is at stake, or 
that the spiritual efficiency of the Church 
as a bulwark against the secularisation of 
the State depends upon its establishment. 


% * * 


THe Government proposal is to dis- 
endow the Church in Wales, subject to 
existing life interests, of an income of 
£181,000 a year, and to restore it to 
definitely national purposes. The greater 
part of this sum is derived from tithes, and 
tithes in Wales, Mr. McKenna contended, 
were not the offspring of piety, but the 
creation of law. They were a tax appropri- 
ated to the useof a Church at a time when 
it was national. When the Church ceased 
to be national it was not merely within the 
jurisdiction, but it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to appropriate the proceeds of the 
tax to national purposes. It is the inten- 
tion to leave the churches and parsonage 
houses in the possession of the disestab- 
lished Church. These with the endowments 
and other public sources of income which 
remain will still leave the Church of 
England the most richly endowed church 
in Wales, 


* *% * 


Arter Disestablishment, Mr. McKenna 
asked, what would be the position of the 
English Church in Wales? It would be 
the same as that of the Irish Church. It © 
would be the same as that of the eight 
other Churches in Scotland, the United 
States, our Dominions, and our Colonies, 
no one of which was established and all of 
which: enjoyed inter-communion and close 


belittle the representative character of the | in which he gave an outline of the Govern: j ecclesiastical relations with the Estab- 
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tan ufveiling of the Bunyan Méniorial] 
in Westminster Abbey has been made the 
occasion of a chorus of approval. of the 
happy and fraternal relations between the |: 
Church of England clergy’ and the Non- | 
conformist ministers who were present. tt 
is considered to be almost a spectacle for. 
angels that the Archbishop of Canterbury” 
and Dr. Clifford: should walk together in 
the Abbey. We wish that we could take 
these things more naturally and simply, or 
reserve our surprise for the occasions 
when ministers of the Gospel do not treat 
one another with mutual sympathy, cour- 
tesy, and goodwill. But we may take it 
as an illustration of the power of a common 
homage to a great personality to create an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding. The 
secret of Bunyan’s enduring fascination 
could not be put more aptly or tersely 
than was done on Thursday by a writer in 
The Times: ‘‘ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
produces as strong an illusion of reality 
as any realistic novel because its alle- 
gorical form is only a means of relating 
things that had really happened to Bunyan 
himself.”’ 


lished ‘Church “in. England. * It would * be: 
reverting to “the position “in which the’ 
Welsh Church stood: in relation to the 
English prior to the twelfth. century. The 
regulations for the general management 
and good.government’ of the Church in 
Wales and her property would be in the: 
hands of a representative body with whose 
freedom of action and choice of means. 
nobody would desire to interfere, The 
spiritual entity of the Church need not be. 
touched. He believed the fears of Church- 
men as to the loss of influence and vitality 
were devoid of all foundation. The very 
same forebodings were expressed with | 
regard to the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church in 1869, and they had proved to be 
utterly groundless. A little courage, a 
little faith, and they would see the Church 
of, England in Wales taking her rightful 
place in a sisterhood of free Churches. 


‘We ‘think that. the he eee 
has a just ground of. -complaint seni 


copy. . “Tt will be. "remembered. ‘that, he. 
gave a course of lectures at. Sion. College. 2 
a short time ago ta a ‘small society of.. 
ladies. His recent. accession to his hi igh 
dignity in ‘London put. the newspapers 
on the alert, but instead of publishing 
careful abstracts of the lectures they 
scattered broadcast a few striking sen- — 
tences or unconventional judgments torn ~ 
from their context, and straightway de- 
nounced him as a pessimist and labelled 
him ‘‘ the gloomy dean.’’ In deference © 
to a strongly expressed desire, Dr. Incr 
has now published his lectures,* though 
he is careful to tell us that they were not — 
written with a view to publication, Any- : 
one who will take the trouble to read = 
them will be bound to pay a tribute to 
their vigour of thought, their plainness 
of speech, and their deep spiritual con- 
victions, however much some of the 
statements and conclusions may provoke z 
him to dissent. 

Dr. Inge makes a shrewd guess at the 
reason of the chorus of public disapproval. 
He did not say what he was expected to 
say. He retailed none of. the platitudes 
of the facile optimist. He refused to 
be a prophet of smooth things. Believing - 
as he does that in our enlightened ‘age, 
which: scatters flowers every day at the 
shrine of progress, men are still capable 
of self-deception, and that ‘‘there is a 
much in the prevailing tone and temper. ee 
of modern thought which is a standing — 
menace to the Christian spirit,’’ he has the 
courage to say so. For ourselves, we are Bai 
grateful for the warning that the new- es 
est catchwords are not necessarily of 
‘divine authority, though some of them | 
may have less alloy in them than Dr. Incr 
thinks he has discovered. If we have 

a ground of complaint at all it is not 
baaciese his trenchant obiter dicta about 
democracy or modernism, though we 
disagree with them profoundly. We can 
do- without: complacent echoes of our-own 
opinions, but we seem te miss the en- 
tichment of mind by deep human sym- 
}pathy even for the failures and the fools, = 
| without which there is danger that the Stee 
~ | wholeness of truth may be sacrificed to 
| intellectual clearness and critical subtlety, . ee 
or it may be to the angularities: of cae 
purely individual judgment. = 

The newspapers are probably tired ot 
rending the Dean of St. Paul's by thie time. = 
‘Tt ‘will now be the turn’ of the ecclesiastics eee 
and of all well-mannered religious | peop e ss 
who walk’ in _ the strict ways of fee 


* * * 


AN announcement was made in the 
Osservatore Romano on Monday, that 
Mgr.. Duchesne’s ‘‘ L’Histoire Ancienne 
de..l’Eglise’? has been placed on the 
Index. This is the end of a controversy 
which has been hanging in the balance for 
a considerable time and marks another 
stage in the campaign of the bureaucracy 
at the Vatican against scholarship. A 
book which was commended by the Pope 
himself on its first appearance and has 
been used widely as a text-book in the 
French seminaries is thus banned officially 
as dangerous to faith. It seems probable 
that the Pope’s advisers never. made 
acquaintance with it till it appeared in an 
Italian translation. There will be a good 
deal of curiosity about Mgr. Duchesne’s 
attitude. It will be hard for him to retain 
his high ecclesiastical dignity’ without a 
formal act of submission, but as Director 
of the French School in Rome and a recent 
member of the Académie Frangaise, he 
stands to lose a good deal in reputation 
and esteem if he yields to intellectual 
tyranny. 


* * * 


A LETTER on “‘ Filial Impiety,’’ which 
Miss Violet Markham has sent to The 
Times will be welcomed by all friends of 
clear and tolerant thinking. It is often 
assumed that any change either in politics 
or religion is lacking in reverence for 
our ancestry. Loyalty is supposed to 
involve a certain stationariness of mind, 
or a parrot-like repetition of inherited 
phrases. Against this use of the ‘‘ dead 
hand,”’ either in controversy or our daily 
habits, the assumption that true loyalty 
to the dead consists ‘‘ in putting up mental 
shutters round the house of life and dwell. 
ing therein in a stultifying imperviousness 
to new ideas,’? Miss Markham makes her 
protest. ‘‘The living principle of one 
generation,” she says, ‘‘ unless con- 
stantly tested in the light of new condi. 
tions, may become with fatal ease the 
moribund prejudice of the next. Our 
daily sacrifice on the altar of memory 
should be that of a present faith building 
up new forms of life, not an- offering of 
dried husks from which the spirit has long 
since fled. The man who boasts. with 
conscious pride that he has never changed 
his mind is probably in that happy position 
because he Had no mind worth Spee te: of 
to change."" nA 
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THERE seems to be no reason to doubt 
the statement, which has been. communi- 
cated to a Belgian paper, that the Supreme 

(Civil) Court of Madrid has declared Fran-. 
cisco Ferrer to be innocent of the charges 
of conspiracy, riot, and insurrection for 
which he was condemned and shot. On 
the ground of his innocence, his confiscated. 
property is to be restored to his heirs. It | | 
is. a. tardy act of reparation, which does 
nothing to. mitigate the injustice of his exe- 
cution, But it affords a remarkable and un-- 
expected justification of the attitude of 
those organs of public opinion—we are 
glad to think that we were of the number 
—who. made a strong protest againat this. 
act of barbarism at the time, with its. cipal.” and ‘Tutor and Warden’? re- 
hideous . paraphernalia of .a hanty: and spectively. We hope:to give some iSeoua tl 
secret military trial, -/of the proceedings next week.’ purse 
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. PRE, annual: Snoatie ws ‘the. ‘Unitarian 
rate Missionary College was held ‘mm Man- 
chester on “Wednesday; - and encouraging 
reports were presented of its progress and 
‘usefulness. A special welcome was given 
‘to Dr. Mellone and the Rev. H. D. McLach- 
Jan on their assuming the duties of ‘‘ Prin- 


Ms The Church and the Age. : By William peal 
Tage, D.D, Longmans, Green & Co, On,-st ie 
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loyalty and sectarian zeal. 
reveals himself on almost every page of 
this book:as impatient of all the fashionable 
ways of making religion popular, ‘‘ The 
living Spirit of Curist,’’ he says, ‘‘ is 
plainly no respecter of “persons or ‘of 
denominations; and it is ‘thisliving Spirit 


which “mntst be the guide and teacher of: 
tlie Church of the future.’? His* object 


is-to prove: that ‘* the: Spirit of the Ages 
is a much better Spirit to co-operate with 
than the Spirits of this particular Age.’” 
He reminds us that Gop is ‘‘ infinitely 
prodigal of time,’’ and that civilisation 
is probably still only in its childhood 
In face of our impatience to see the 
Millennium next year he tells us that the 
Church ‘‘has only begun to crawl and 
babble. Her life lies before her, not 
behind her. The ‘ traditions of the first 
six centuries’ are the traditions of the 
~ rattle and the feeding bottle.’ Nor does 
he show himself any more tender towards 
the dominant ambitions and ideals of 
the Catholic party in the Church of 
England. 


** Our own Church is a characteristic- 
ally insular institution, which evades all 
classification. In its present shape it was 
the product of a political compromise 

which was so framed as to include Catho- 
lics who would renounce the Pope, and 
Puritans who were not anarchists on 
principle. It is officially Protestant, 
and dislikes the name. It has framed 
tests of Catholicity which separate it 
from:the non-Episcopalian Churches, and 
which. are scornfully rejected by all other 
Catholics. It has been, in a word, the 
Church of the honestest and most illogical 
nation on the face of the globe.’’ 


Here again is his trenchant description of 
the scheme for fraternal union between 
the Church of England and the Greek 
Church, which a few people are trying to 
revive at the present moment in connection 
with the English visit to Russia. 


‘* We do not hear so much now of a 
rapprochement with the Eastern Church, 
a very’ pleasing and romantic idea, 
especially to those who, like myself, 
very much prefer the Greek Fathers 
and their theology to the Latin.... 
I cannot think that we should gain 
much by associating with the State- 
Church of a semi-barbarous ‘autocracy, 
sunk in intellectual torpor, and gross 
superstition. The notion almost re- 
minds us of the cruel jest. of Mezentius, 
who bound the living bodies of his 
énemies to corpses, rag te 


We. haye not quoted these passages in 
order to try to find another label for the 
Dean of St. Paul’s 8, but simply to illustrate 


the trenchant candour with which he seeks. 


to, dethrone the idols of the Church as well 
as those. of the. inarket- -place, . JE they. 
have in them some of the zeal. of the 
iconoclast and. ‘the almost uncanny dread 


of. any “form. of self-deception which is}. 


often the lot of the lonely thinker, 
it . must... nob : be: forgotten. that behind 


For he 


| Christ for him. 


fas they came out in their paper covers; 
to the pictures on these covers some critics 
attach great importance. 
parts with great interest, and formed. the 


from Cambridge. 
as I walked from my hotel in Queen- 


; Ait was to all London... 
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them there is the glow of a noble spiritual 
passion. He desires above everything else 
‘*to hold. up the Christian view of life, 
the Christian standard of values, steadily 
before the eyes of our generation.’’ 

** has . transformed . all 
values in the light of our divine sonship and 
heayenly . citizenship.” 


disappear in. the chambers where men 


shut their door and pray to their Father - 


who is in secret. ‘‘ The mystics all tell 
the same tale. They have climbed the 


.|same mountain, and their witness agrees 


together.’’ ‘*‘ No Church that can pro- 
duce saints is spiritually dead or morally 
bankrupt.’’ It is in the light of this 
purpose and conviction, and not by its 
occasional lapses into exaggeration or 
provocative phrasing that the value of 
his message must be judged. Even in 
religion we cannot dispense with the acid 
of thought when it bites deep into the 
earthly dross and reveals the bright gold 
of the Gospel. 


A FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 


CHARLES. DICKENS, 
Born Fesruary 7, 1812. 


_ Iy my last year at Trinity Hall, Charles 
Dickens came down to Cambridge and 
read portions of his works at the Guildhall. 
It was in the spring of 1870. He read 
with intense tragic power the story of 
the murder of Nancy; then, with irre- 
sistible humour, the account of Mr. 
Pecksnifi’s visit to Kingsgate-street, High 
Holborn, where Mrs. Gamp resided, and 
the conversation of that lady with Betsy 
Prigg. Last came ‘‘ Boots at the Holly 
Tree Inn.’’ No child of eight in the 
present day would ever talk as Master 
Harry Walmers, jun., does in this story. 
Yet it is a charming little idyll, and 
Dickens dwelt with special affection on 
the women “‘ seven deep at the key-hole,” 
and the soft-hearted chambermaid who 
cried out, “‘ Tis a shame to part them!” 
At this time there was at Trinity Hall 
with me Henry Fielding Dickens (now 
a brother K.C.), the youngest son of the 
great novelist. He kindly lent me the 
parts of ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” 


I read these 
opinion, to which I have ever since 


ddhered, that Mr. Datchery, who came 
to Cloisterham in a white wig in Chapter 


“Xvill.j*’ was not) Edwin Drood, but Mr.’ 


Grewgious’ clerk;. Bazzard, in’ disguise.: 
On. June 9,.1870, I.came down to town 
Farly the next morning, 


square, Bloomsbury, towards Gray’s Inn, 


I was ‘startled by the newspaper placards: 


which announced the ““Death of Charles 
Dickens.’? This: was a shock’ to me, as 
Next ‘I noticed a 


The. thought — of. 
| this . heavenly citizenship reminds him 
how the divisions in the Church of Carist 


‘Yor Joe. 
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little stationer’ 8 , shop-rin Lamb’s Conduite 
street, I think—where a sheet. of black- 
edged 1 note paper was placed in the window- 

with a photograph of Charles Dickens. 
stuck into it: by the four corners—a quiet 
note of grief. Further on, I wandered: 
into Staple Inn,’ and: there stopped in« 
surprise before a doorway over: which: was’ 
written, ‘* P..J.-T., 1747,’ This I: recog-< 
nised at .once as the. staircase leading. to. 
Mr..Grewgious’ chambers. _ Just about. the 

same hour that morning my. ‘friend, Harry _ 
Dickens, as I afterwards learnt, was 
driving -from Cannon-street to the office 
of All the Year Round, and when-he paid: 

his fare, the cabman noticing his mourning; ° 
asked if he was ‘‘ any relative of the late . 
deceased,”’ and hearing that he was, 

said, ‘‘ Ah, sir, we have-all lost.a friend.’ . 

The cabman was right. Dickens was 
essentially a friend of the people. He™ 
understood then, and, with all their fail- 
ings and their eccentricities, -he loved 
them. He could paint the courage and 
the patient sufferings of ‘the poor far 
better than the conventionalities of polite 
society. Dickens always had the truest 
and most tender sympathy with the joys 
and, the sorrows of simple folk. He could 
not have depicted for us a ‘“‘ verray- parfit 
gentil knight ’* like Colonel Neweome. 
But, on the other hand, Thackeray could 
not have given us Mark Tapley or Dick. 
Swiveller—still less Tiny Tim, Little Nell 
His description of the ‘‘cold_ 
swarry ’’ which Sam Weller attended at 
Bath, raised Dickens at once to the rank 
of a first-class humourist. But he was 
permanently enshrined in the hearts of 
the people by his Christmas. Carol, in 
which he vehemently preached the doctrine. 
that it was the duty of everyone to be 
radiantly happy on one day at least in’ 
the ‘year. 

Dickens was the only Londoner I ever’ 
saw who really loved London and was 
proud of being a Londoner. He was 
especially fond of the Inns of Court. and 
the neighbourhood which surrounds them, 
and rightly so, for in his young days they 
were even more picturesque than they are 
now. It is true that he was not born in 
London. His father was a clerk in the 
Navy Pay Office, stationed at: Portsmouth, : 
and resided at Landport, where Dickens 
was born on February 7, 1812. But the 
family removed to London when Charles 
was very young, and lived first in Gower- 
street and then in Camden Town, He 
was a singularly observant child, with 
a keen sense of humour; and from his 
early boyhood he noted the peculiarities 
of the persons whom he met in all ranks’ 


of life, and used them later as material 


for his books, He was apparently allowed 
when a boy of seven or eight years old to. 
study the works of Fielding, Smollett, 
and Mrs. Inchbald, When he was eleven ; 
years old he was sent to school in Morning- - 
ton-place, in the’ Camden-road, and at the 


Learly: age’ of fifteen he started: in life*as: 
i office boy to. Mr. - Blackmore; a solicitor 
dn. Gray's Inn-square. . 


Here he learnt. 
a little Jaw. and a great deal. about the. 
Misshallen prison — knowledge which | 
helped him to write ‘‘ Pickwick,”’ and, ~ 
later, “Little Dorrit.” In his evenings — 
he studied shorthand, and 6, after nearly * 


three years’ work. in: Gray’s: Inn-square, © 
y y q 


gained a position as reporter-in Doctors’: 
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lated an abundance of material out of »— 
which his ever active imagination con- 
structed a great variety of incidents and . — 


Commons. His acquaintance with Doc- 
tors’ Commons appears from ‘‘ David 
Copperfield.’ At the age of nineteen he 
obtained a post in the Parliamentary 
gallery, where his father was already 
also a reporter; and he continued writing 
reports of political speeches for the True 
Sun, the Mirror of Parliament, and the 
Morning Chronicle till 1836. 

His first original composition was en- 
titled ‘A Dinner at Poplar”; it appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for January, 
1834. This forned the first of the series 
subsequently published in two volumes 
under the name of ‘‘ Sketches by Boz.’’ 
‘* Boz’? was really the family name for 
one of his brothers, but Dickens adopted 
it as his nom de plume. The children 
had nicknamed their eldest brother Moses, 
and this was soon corrupted into Boses, 
and then into Boz. 

The “ Pickwick Papers,’’the first of which 
appeared in 1834, were also published by 
Dickens under the quaint name of Boz. 
They were published in parts—a method 
of publication which Miss Jenkyns con- 
sidered ‘‘ vulgar, and below the dignity 
of literature.’? But it had one great 
advantage. Everybody read each part 
at the same time, and, therefore, every- 
body talked about it—even in the quiet 
homes of Cranford. Tom Brown and 
Harry East read them in their study at 
Rugby though Flashman was roaring 
for a fag; Captain Brown—‘‘ poor dear 
infatuated man ’’—was reading the newest 
part when he gallantly met his death at 
Cranford Railway station. ‘‘ Dombey and 
Son” was also published in parts, and the 
grief of the nation at the death of little 
Paul was thus quite as widespread and 
almost as genuine as its grief had been 
at the death of the Princess Charlotte ; 
for Dickens was a mighty master of 
pathos. 

In 1838 Dickens, who was then living 
at 48, Doughty-street, close to Gray’s Inn, 
produced the ‘‘ Memoirs of Grimaldi.’’ 
This was, I believe, the last book which 
appeared under his nom de jlume of Boz. 


Who the dickens Boz could be 
Puzzled many a learned elf, 

Till Time unsolved the mystery 
And Boz appeared as Dickens’ self. 


These memoirs were originally written by 
Grimaldi himself; his friend, Mr. Wilks, 
subsequently expunged much that wae 
neither amusing nor interesting to the 
public ; then Dickens re-wrote large por- 
tions, improving the manner in which the 
facts were narrated ‘‘ without any depar- 
ture from the facts themselves.’ The 
value of the book was enhanced by severa! 
excellent and amusing pictures drawn by 
George Cruickshank, who had illustrated 
the later portion of the ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers,’ the earlier parts having 
been illustrated by Seymour. ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’’ and many of Dickens’ later 
works were illustrated .by Phiz (Hablot 
K. Browne); ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend,’’ by 
Marcus Stone; and his last -unfinished 


work, ‘‘ Edwin Drood,’’ by Luke Fildes. 


Charles Dickens was admitted a student 
of the Middle Temple on December 6, 1839. 
He had at this date written ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist’? and ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby’? in 
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““Mhe Pickwick Papers.’* It “is said 
that he joined the Middle Temple because 
he wished to follow the example of his 
great predecessor, Fielding, and to become 
a police magistrate; but this is by no 
means certain. He was never called to 
the Bar, nor did he ever occupy chambers 
in the Temple. Yet the Temple and its 
surroundings were very familiar to him, 
and strongly appealed to his imagination. 
He makes many references to them in his 
later writings: see, for instance, the 
description in.‘‘ Barnaby Rudge ’’ of Sir 
John Chester in his chambers in Paper 
Buildings, and of Eugene Wrayburn’s 
chambers there,in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend.’’ 
The fountain in the Middle Temple is 
always associated with the name of Ruth 
Pinch, in the mind of everyone who has 
read ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit.”’ 

In 1842 Dickens went to the United 
States, where he was most cordially 
welcomed, and on his return*he wrote the 
‘* American Notes.’? In the following 
year appeared ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ a 
large portion of which is drawn from his 
experiences in America. He regularly 
attended. services at Little Portland- 
street Chapel when Mr. Tagart was minister 
there, and he was probably familiar with 
some of the works of the Rev. James 
Martineau. Indeed, it has been said 
that Dickens parodied the style of Dr. 
Martineau in the famous speech addressed 
by one of the Literary Ladies to Martin 
Chuzzlewit on his return from Eden: 
‘* Mind and matter glide swift into. the 


‘vortex of immensity. Howls the sublime, 


and softly sleeps the calm Ideal in the 
whispering chambers of Imagination. To 
hear it, sweet it is. But then, outlaughs 
the stern philosopher and saith to the 
Grotesque: ‘What ho, arrest for me 
that agency; go, bring it here!’ And 
so the vision fadeth.’’ But this, again, 
is by no means certain, 

Everything that Dickens wrote was 
morally sound. No harm can follow 
from the study of his books, and, indeed, 
much good has followed from the perusal 
of them. The revelations contained in 
“* Oliver Twist ’’ directly contributed to 
reforms in the management of our work- 
houses ; his description of the Marshalsea 
accelerated the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt. In ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ”’ he 
exposed the abuses then existing in York- 
shire schools, with the result that he was 
threatened with three actions of libel. 
The Circumlocution Office is still with us, 
in spite of the satire which Dickens levelled 
at it in ‘‘ Little Dorrit ’’ ; but its absurdi- 
ties are somewhat abated. Even his 
satire was always kindly. And, oh, the 
humour of the man! It is as rich and 
genuine in his later works as in his earlier, 
though there is less of it, and the fun is 
not quite so rollicking. And, in the 
midst of this humour, there is always a 
serious moral purpose in what he writes. 

Yet our young people say that they 
cannot read Dickens ; they have no time ; 
his books are too long, his plots too in- 
tricate, and the number of his minor 
characters bewildering. It is true, no doubt, 
that his story does not gallop on at the 
pace familiar to readers of Rider Haggard 
and Stanley Weyman. lt is true, too, 


st ‘thet from his boyhood Dickens’ powers 
addition to ‘Sketches by Boz’? and | 


of observation and memory had accumu- 


been studying M. 


an amazing number of extraordinary 
characters. Very possibly these charac- 
ters were not so extraordinary when he 
first depicted them as they seem to us 


now. The facilities of intercourse afforded — 
by the railway, the bicycle, and the motor 


car, and the scattering of Londoners all 
over the country, have effaced many of 
the picturesque eccentricities of the old 
local life. Moreover, it is the fact that 
the plots of some of Dickens’ novels are 
involved, and in others the climax is sur- 


prising, not to say far fetched. Thus, - 
every circumstance narrated in ‘‘ Bleak 


House ’’ seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that it was Lady Dedlock who mur- 
dered Mr. Tulkinghorne, but suddenly we 
are told without- any warning that the 
crime was for no sufficient reason com- 
mitted by her French maid. ° Again, it 
is almost impossible to believe that simple 
Mr. Boffin could have acted the part of a 
miser so well as to deceive the sharp-eyed 
young lady who was then staying in his 
house. And in this novel, ‘‘ Our Mutual 
Friend,” we have two distinct main plots— 
the respective love affairs of Bella and 
Rokesmith and of Lizzie and Eugene ; 
while all around these characters circle 
Mr. and Mrs. Veneering and _ their 
semi-detached friends, who act as the 
chorus in a Greek tragedy and _ criticise 
the conduct of the principal actors. 


Dickens’ best plot is, undoubtedly, that 


of ‘‘ The Tale of Two Cities ’’ ; and what 
a grand story it is! Sidney Carton’s 
pure love for Lucie Manette converts him 
from a drunken, dissolute dog into a 


true hero, who was willing to lay down ~ 


his life for her sake. This is, I think, 
the noblest of all Dickens’ works ; though 
J must accord a very high rank to ‘‘ David 
Copperfiel ,’’ in which the author gives us 
so beautiful and homely a picture of 
quiet English life, founded largely upon 
the incidents of his own early days. 
Dickens is very dear to us old folk who 
read his tales as they came out, and we 


trust that many of our young folk, too, - 


will join heartily in the commemoration 
of his birthday which all English-speaking 
nations will celebrate next week. 

W.xB. O. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 
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expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
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BERGSON ON LAUGHTER. 
Sir,—Towards the close of his most able 
and entertaining article in your last 
issue, Professor Jacks most truly says: 


‘*M. Bergson’s treatise throws light on — 


many things besides laughter—on the 
theory of knowledge, on ethics, 
perhaps, on religion.”” I have lately 
Bergson’s work on_ 
‘Time and Free Will,’’ in which he en- 


and, _ 
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deavours (it seems to me quite unsuccess- 
fully) to prove that whoever thinks that, 


in the moral crises of his life, it is possible, 


for him to make any other choice than that 
which he actually makes, does so because 
he is the victim of spatial and mechanical 
conceptions. As I was reading the book 
it occurred to me that it was, perhaps, 
fortunate that in my student days Bergson 
had not appeared ; for had one or two of 
us at college become enthusiastic Berg- 
sonians we might have been tempted to 
smile, if not to laugh, as we saw our 
teacher, in the midst of his grand appeal 
to our moral consciousness, struggling 
helplessly and comically in the meshes 
of delusive spatial metaphors; for we 
should have remembered that, according 
to M. Bergson all who make such 
appeals in favour of Libertarianism 
are unconsciously misled, and utterly 
deluded by false spatial and mechanical 
ideas. But if, after the lecture, one 
of us had endeavoured to make clear 
to our professor M. Bergson’s novel 
doctrine, I can well imagine Martineau 
indignantly exclaiming: ‘‘ Have I ever 
in my lectures on Free Will given the 
slightest indication that I was in the 
faintest degree influenced by these spatial 
conceptions which you say have deluded 
me? My own firm conviction is that no 
such mechanical ideas ever enter into 
and affect any man’s conviction; that in 
moments of temptation it is open to him 
to freely choose between what he feels to be 
the right and what he feels to be the wrong 
course of action; and I believe that the 
whole story of these mechanical concep- 
tions is a fictitious creation by Bergson in 
order to harmonise ethics with his funda- 
mental doctrine that reality is ever-flowing 
duration.’’ 

Certainly such ‘‘ moral stalwarts’’ as 
Martineau, Channing, and the Newmans 
would have been ‘‘ wooden ’’ enough to 
feel assured that the brilliant and clever 
Frenchman’s views were. destructive of 
much which they regarded as most precious 
both in Ethics and in Religion. But it 
may be asked: ‘‘ Why appeal to these 
antiquated authorities? What we have 
to do with is the living thought of the 
dwellers in the new mental world of 
the twentieth century.’’ Well, if you 
turn to the last July number of our 
foremost philosophical journal, Mind, 
and look through a powerful article on 
“‘The Meaning of Human Freedom,’ 
you will find the writer, Mr. G. C. Field, 
Saying: “‘ Our self-knowledge tells us 
that. the way in which our action is con- 
nected with its antecedent conditions is 
different in kind from what we call neces- 
‘sary connection. And its unique quality 
is what we mean by freedom. Thus, 
when we are faced with two alternatives 
we say with confidence that we ‘can’ 
take either of them. And if we are asked 
in what sense we ‘ can,’ we reply that it is 
in the only true and original sense which 
it is possible for the word to bear. This 
sense is really familiar to all of us, but we 
cannot describe it further.’” (P. 399.) 

It is, of course, possible that Mr. Jacks 
may be right. when he says: ‘‘In this 
world of flowing life, whatever stzeffens 
itself is doomed, sooner or later, to be 
broken.’’ Martineau and-F. W..Newman 
were, no doubt, uncommonly stiff on the 


question of libertarianism ; and the latter 


felt assured that, if you once gave up your. 


hold on free-will, your faith in a God with 
whom you can hold spiritual communion, 
and also your belief in personal immor- 
tality, would also ere long desert you. 

As I believe that this firm faith in man’s 
power of free choice between alternatives 
is in no way connected with mechanical 
ideas, so I have no fear that it will ever be 
permanently broken. But my main object 
in writing this letter is to protest against 
some of the statements in Professor Jacks’ 
last paragraph; and to assure him that 
it is quite possible to take the most serious 
exception to M. Bergson’s ethical views, 
and at the same time to be neither 
‘‘wooden’’ nor within the category of 
‘‘ Scribes and Pharisees.’’ In a recent 
article in Tue Inquirer on “‘ Religious 
Experience To-day,’’ Mr. Whitaker well 
says: ‘‘ When you come to the modern 
conscience you are in the very throes, in 
the actual pit of the contest that is deciding 
for the world its future religion.’? So it 
seems to me ; and I believe that our highly- 
gifted Bergsonian professor is destined 
to take an important and helpful part 
in this momentous discussion, on which 
both ethics and religion depend; but to 
take this part most effectually it is neces- 
sary that he should not underrate those 
who are on the other side in the great 
controversy.—Yours, &c., 

Cuares B. Upron. 

St. George’s, Littlemore. 
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RELIGION AND PERSONALITY. 


Sir,—No man, outside a desert island, 
can deny, or if he be sane can desire to 
deny, the power and influence of human 
personality. We are all persons. God is 
personal, or so. much more than personal. 
Nor will any observer of our human world 
be disposed to contradict the statement 
that most people dearly love a hero, and 
are strongly moved by the sense of the 
heroic. The influence of personality is as 
potent among persons as the twelve loaves 
and the few small fishes were in the feed- 
ing of the 5,000. Hero worship of the 
Carlyle or any other order has been in- 
structive: but it has its dangers. The 
writer of the leading article on ‘‘ The 
Secret of Personality,’’ in your last issue, 
is a pertinent example. He not cnly (1) 
rebuts his own most positive assertion con- 
cerning personality, but (2) is guiltless of 
logical consequence. In the first place, we 
are reminded of ‘‘ the appeal to senti- 
ments and loyalties which are among the 
deepest and most sacred we know, the 
impassioned love of country and the 
dedicated service of the common good.’’ 
I venture to assert that ‘‘ the love of 
country,’’ and certainly ‘‘ the dedicated 
service of the common good,’’ stand 
possessed of a more intense loyalty and 
devotion than can ever be evoked by a 
person. The cry of ‘‘The King’’ or 


‘| “* The Throne ’’ always betokens a passion 


for the abstract sentiment rather than for 
any present occupant of the throne. 
William James has brought this out with 
his unequalled powers of elucidation. And 


further, I submit that “ spiritual principles 


and moral precepts,’’ however low their 


level be on the ‘‘ philosophic ’’ plane, also. 
extend their far-reaching influence im- - 
measurably farther than devotion to. any. 
one person can possibly do. It is even-. 
disputable whether it was ‘‘ country-’” or.. 
‘© Garibaldi ’’ that exerted the more subtle - 
influence upon the young Milanese noble... 
The suggestion can further be made that ~ 
‘* Love ’’ is greater than its personifica- 
tion in any one person: just as ‘‘ the 
Party ’’ in politics wields an authority 
that no one leader ever pretended to wield. 
‘* Tariff Reform ’’ looms Jarger than Mr. 
Bonar Law. 

If I seem to labour this pcint as against 
the writer, I trust he will forgive me, when 
I tell him I am speaking my own deepest 
conviction. Thus, if I have a right as a 
person to my own instincts and senti- 
ments, the nfluence of “‘ spiritual prin- 
ciples ’’ as put in the scale against any — 
personal exponent of these principles is 
triumphantly assured. And, intuitively, 
I believe this to be true of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. For what person existed who could 
legitimately claim his ‘‘ persona] devotion ” 
in the sense of ‘‘ The Secret of Perscn- 
ality’? ? Though, indeed, his unswerving 
allegiance to his principles and his God 
constituted him the friend of the poor and 
needy. 

And before venturing ahead, let us say. 
secondly that because Garibaldi and Ruskin 
were two great personalities—and here the 
abstract word ‘‘ personality ’’ is more 
suggestive than. ‘‘ person ’’—it is not in 
the way of logic to declare that, therefore 
(the leader-writer does not use the phrase), 
‘the Religion of a Person ’’ is unques- 
tionably indispensable. Nor is it per- 
missible to deny of other men, what is’ 
declared of Garibaldi and Ruskin, that 
these others also may be moved by “‘ the 
attraction of joy, of fervour, and of life.’’ 

The upshot so far is that one person at 
least is moved more by principle than by 
persons: and for the simple reason that 
the ideal is more attractive than any 
limited personification of it. 

We may now enter upon some of the 
implications of the Religion of a Person. 

Mr. Emmet in his appeal for ‘‘ Liberty 
of Criticism in the Church of England ”’ 
in the October number of the Nineteenth 
Century, stated that ‘‘ Christianity is the 
Religion of a Person.’’ In his case the 
phrase intimates a loosening of certain 
bonds: and he believes in a passionate 
devotion to a Person; but that Person is 
a God. What more natural devotion ? 
It is that of religious men in general. 
But what if the Person be not ranked as 
God? There lies the immense difficulty. 
And those devout believers who speak of 
‘** God in Christ ’’ as the only belief for 
Christians are in similar case. The only 
tenable assumption is that the one way of 
communion with God is through his 
historical manifestation in Jesus Christ, 
that the revelation of God in Jesus (one 
cannot attribute to these the notion that 
this is the only revelation) is not only 
unique, but whole and perfect. What is 
likely to happen if by any chance the 
reverent scepticism of certain religious 
men relative to the very historicity of 
Jesus were confirmed? What in. our 
recollection was the answer of Dr. James 
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Drummond, whose own fervour awakes ih 
‘devotion to a Person, when asked” his 
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opinion as to the possible effect ‘upon 
Religion? ‘The reply was that’ Theodore 
Parker and the left wing. assert their 
religion would not be affected one whit, 
if it were proved Jesus never lived. That 
is to say, the left wing was made to answer 
for the centre and right wings of religious 
believers, which had no answer, and could 
not possibly have an answer, ready. One 
must submit again, and in all gravity, the 
immensity of the assumptions underlying 
this religion of a Person. ‘There must be 
a-perfect revelation of God in humanity : 
this human. being must rightly claim the 
exercise of spiritual supremacy over the 
world—at least of Christians. In the 
words of an orthodox writer, ‘‘ Ought any 
being to have the religious value of God 
to us, who is not personally and essentially 
God ?’’ My own answer, with his, em- 
phatically is No! 

If the manifestation of ‘‘ God in 
Christ ’? is less than has been assumed, 
then the theory of this ‘‘ sole, perfect ’’ 
access of God to man must be abandoned, 
and the “‘ Religion of a Person” rejected 
as a Narrowing, sectarian cry, confounded 
in fact, injurious in principle, and dis- 
honouring to all the other prophets of 
God of all ages and climes. And with the 
disallowance of this ‘* Godmanhood ’’ 
must likewise depart the proud and ex- 
clusive claim of Christianity as a ‘‘ final 
religion.”’ 

There can be no further need of ampli- 
fication if my reasoning is sound. Ques- 
tions of criticism, questions of the originality 
of Jesus, questions of the place of Jesus as 
a religious revealer, questions of his 
superiority in all points over his followers, 
questions of the relative merits of the New 
Testament to the newly discovered litera- 
ture of the day, eg., ‘‘ The Odes of Solo- 
mon,’’ questions of the value or defects of 
other religions, need not detain us. But 
the sad fact remains, that religious men 
calling themselves by the name of Liberal 
Christians constitute Jesus as the cham- 
pion and the cause of religious aloofness. 

I confess myself an ardent believer in 
*‘ The Secret of Personality,’’ but it is as 
an advocate of the influence of all per- 
sonalities, and not in an exclusive and, 
howsoever noble, *‘ unique’? person. And 
do we ever endeavour to catch the attitude 
of Jesus himself in this respect 2 ‘‘ None 
is good, save One, God.’’ Here is no trace 
of oligarchic, aristocratic superiority in 
this arresting human assertion, but rather 
the avowed proclamation of a spiritual 
democracy from which the very publican 
is not excluded. There are orders of 


personality, and the kingdom of God calls 


for each and all.— Yours, &c., 


H. D. Roperts. 
Liverpool, January 30, 1912. 
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ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
RELIGION. a 


Religious Belief in Babylonia and Assyria. 
M. Jastrow, jun., Ph.D, New York and London: 
Putnam. 9s. net. - 


Tris.is the latest volume of the American 


Lectures on the History of Religions, a: 


‘years ago. 
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series having much the same object as the 
old Hibbert Lectures of twenty to thirty 
There is need of a fresh treat- 
ment of some of the subjects formerly 
dealt, with, owing to the amount of new 
material brought to light in the interval ; 
and nowhere, perhaps, is this more true 
than in the case of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian religion. .The work of deciphering 
and. interpreting the cuneiform texts has 
been carried far beyond the point reached 
when Sayce gave his Hibbert Lectures in 
1887 ; and the knowledge thus gained upon 
particular points. goes to form a general 
conception of the whole more consistent 
and reliable than was then possible. Dr. 
Jastrow has produced an admirable book, 
so far as one can judge who, in regard to 
Assyriology, is merely the man in the 
street. I am in no way competent to 
criticise his statements ; but, after all, it 
is the man in the street who needs some 
expert to tell him what is being done in 
the expert’s own field of study, what con- 
clusions have been reached, what main 
facts have been established. I approached 
Dr. Jastrow’s book with the recollection 
of having read, or tried to read, Jeremia’s 
recent work on “The Old Testament in the 
light of the Ancient Hast’’; and I ex- 
pected to find myself again overwhelmed 
by a mass of bewildering names, and an 
astronomical theory almost incredible. 
But I soon found that Dr. Jastrow, with 
no less learning, presented his subject in a 
very different manner; and I read his 
book through with deep interest, and the 
sense of really being helped to understand 
the subject. Of course, the tact that the 
contents of the book were delivered as 
lectures (though not exactly popular 
lectures) accounts to some extent for its 
clearness and readableness. Jeremia’s 
book seemed to be rather a collection of 
notes by an expert for experts, too techni- 
cal for the ordinary reader. It anyone 
has, as I have, wondered what to make of 
Jeremia’s book, and where he was at the 
end of it, he will find in Jastrow a most 
welcome friend and teacher. I was very 
much struck with the absence of extra- 
vagance in the theories advanced, the 
clearness and self-control of a man who 
does not lose sight of his subject as a 
whole by burying himself in a heap of 
details. I was also struck by the fact that 
Jeremia’s portentous astronomical theory 
is hardly mentioned, and is allowed no 
such dominating position as had been 
claimed for it. The chronology, too, in 
Dr. Jastrow’s hands, is more modest in 
its range; and the reader is not invited to 
rely upon dates previous to 3,000 B.c. 
The lectures are only six in number ; 
but, as printed, they must contain far 


more than what was spoken, unless the. 


American capacity for listening be almost 
inexhaustible. The subjects are :— (1) 
Culture and Religion, (2) The Pantheon 
(3) Divination, (4) .Astrology, (5) The 
Temples and the Cults, (6) Ethies and Life 
after Death. It would be easy to name 
points of interest in every chapter; but 
to do so would be almost to summarise 


-| the whole book. I would rather commend 


it to the general reader; and will add, 


for his encouragement, that its style is 


pleasant and free from American turns of 
expression which sometimes jar upon the 
English ear. Those who wish to learn 


party of reform any more than to shou 
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some more about one of the oldest known 
forms of religion, and what it meant to its_ 
adherents, cannot do better thay read. Dr, 
Jastrow’s admirable book. Sree 
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OTHE GERMAN “LYRIC 30% or 
The Oxford Book of German Verse. At the — 
Clarendon Press. 6s. net. ttn SL 
THERE are no more delightful antho- 
logies either in form or contents than the 
‘Oxford Books of Verse.’? We offer a — 
hearty and grateful welcome to the new — 
volume which has come to keep company — 
with its predecessors in the international — 
friendship of good poetry. To some 
readers, who first entered the paradise of 
German lyrical poetry through the gate- 
way of Buchheim’s ‘‘ Deutsche Lyrik,’’ 
it will perhaps be something of a shock to 
hear that the Golden Treasury volume is 
in danger of being superseded; but the 
spirit of poetry is ever at work, and there 
wag no “‘ finis’’ to the matchless charm of 
the German lyric when Heine was con- 
signed to his grave at Montmartre or Goethe 
found a more honoured resting-place in 
Weimar. Our old favourite and our new 
friend have much in common; but the 
book which Professor H. G. Fiedler has_ 
edited for the Clarendon Press contains 
selections from the work ot Liliencron, and 
Gerhart Hauptmann and Richard Deh- 
mel and other modern poets, which will be 
as welcome as they are unfamiliar. It has 
also its own special note of distinctionina - — 
German introduction from the pen of 
Gerhart Hauptmann himself. 


CITIZENSHIP AND RELIGION. 


“The Nation in Judgment. By A. L. Lilley. 
London: Francis Griffiths. 3s. 6d. net. Ne 
Turs collection of sermons on some 
national questions and occasions has the — 
individuality, the fine mental balance, and 
the spiritual suggestiveness of all Mr. — 
Lilley’s work. Those who read it will 
realise afresh fhe serious loss which his 
recent appointment to a canonry in Here- 
ford Cathedral involves to the forces of 
breadth and idealism in the religious life 
of London. The ‘‘ special ’’ sermon is one 
of the surest tests of a preacher’s power. 
If the occasion arises out of some striking 
national event or has a close connection 
with burning questions of public policy or. 
social reform, it is fatally easy to take — 
refuge in the language of complacent — 
moralising or to lapse into the rhetoric of 
the partisan. No sermon of the kind can 
be said to be successful unless it helps to 
purge the soul of all base passion in face 
of the great duties of life and illumines it ~ 
with a fresh vision of the loveliness of the 
Divine Kingdom. ‘‘ To make our citizen- _ 
ship religious,’’? Mr. Lilley reminds us; 
‘* we must meditate much upon the nature - 
of its duties and the means of accomplish- _ 
ing them. It will not do to shout with the 


against it. We must bring something 
to it, something original and —indivi- 
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‘difficulties to be overcome. I know of no 
~ duty which is more sternly forced upon the 
Christian of to-day than that of study and 
experiment in the matter of the human 
problems he has to face. That is the new 
sphere of Christian meditation. For the 
Christian meditation has always meant 
the discussion of his difficulties with God, 
the retirement, if it be Possible, into those 
hidden depths of a man’s self where the dis- 
turbance of superficial passions and pre- 
judices is no longer felt, where God dwells 
and speaks to him in the silence. And 
there we have got to discuss these things 
and find the orientation of our duty.’’ 
And again: ‘‘ Religion does not solve 
things automatically, as if it were a com- 
pact and abstract theory. It fills men with 
the power of solving them, because it is 
life and the true spirit of life.’ These 
words illustrate far better than any de- 
scriptive or critical remarks’ of our own 
could do the spirit and temper in which 
Mr. Lilley deals with the difficult issues of 
national and social life, and the quality of 
ay the religious help and guidance which the 

reader will find in these pages. Among 
ae the subjects treated are ‘‘ The Uses of 

f National Emotion,’’ ‘‘ The Responsibili- 
/ ties of National Power, *” ** Citizenship and 
a Justice,’ “‘ The Spiritual Sources of Social 
: Unrest,’’ and “ The Unity of Christendom.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


We regret to learn that Mr. James 
Allen, editor of the Epoch, has just died at 
Ilfracombe. Ofhis books perhaps ‘‘ Above 
Life’s Turmoil,’’ “ The Master of Destiny,”’ 
and ‘‘ As a Man Thinketh,’’ are the best 
known and have had the largest circu- 
: lation. His philosophy of life was based 
aes upon the teaching which has been made 
: familiar to English people in ‘‘ The Light 
of Asia,’’ and he was never weary of trying 
to make his readers perceive the beauty 
of ‘‘the infinite and. eternal law of 
causation ’’ of which Emerson, was thinking 
__when he said : “‘ Justice is not postponed ; 
a perfect equity adjusts the balance in all 

parts of life.’ We understand that Mrs. 
Allen, who has helped her husband in 
editing the Epoch, will carry on his work. 


% * 2% 


Amonc their spring publications Messzs. 
== Macmillan announce the first series of 
Mrs. ~Bosanquet’s ‘‘ Social Conditions in 
Provincial Towns.’’ 


* * ** 


‘“Tae Beginnings of Quakerism,’’ by 
William Braithwaite, which has just been 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan, is a companion 
volume to the recently published book on 
se ‘* The Quakers in the American Colonies,”’ 
“3 by Professor Rufus M. Jones, who also 

writes an introduction to the present 
work. It forms one of a series designed 
to give a full history of the Quaker move- 
ment in England and the Colonies, and it 
treats of Quakerism from its earliest 
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dual, gained in long pondering over the | sources in the reign of Elizabeth, carrying 


on the story to the year of the. Restoration . 
So ene ake 


THE new volume by R. L. Stevenson 
announced by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
‘*'Records of a Family of Engineers,”’ 
contains material which has not hitherto 
been printed in book form, except in the 
‘* Edinburgh ”’ and ‘‘ Pentland ’’ editions 
of Stevenson’s works. It deals with the 
early history of the Stevensons in Scotland, 
and contains a biography of Robert 
Stevenson, the constructor of the Bell 
Rock and many other lighthouses. The 
extracts given from his grandfather’s 
diary are of special importance as bearing 
upon the origin of Stevenson’s literary gift. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. A. C. Firretp :—Democracy and the 
Control of Foreign Affairs: Arthur Ponsonby, 
M.P. 3d. net. 

Me. Francis GrRirritHs :—The Sermon on 
the Mount and Practical Politics ; A. E. 
Fletcher. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Hopper & STouGHTON :—The 
Higher Criticism: 8. R. Driver, D.D., and A. 
F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. 1s. net. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. :---Christian 
Ethics and Modern Thought: C. F. D’Arcy, 
D.D. 1s. net. The Church and the Age; 
W. R. Inge, D.D. 2s. net. The. Life of a 
Dissenting Minister: Charles Lloyd. 10s. 6d. 
net. A Peasarit Sage of Japan: Tadasu 
Yoshimoto. 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Luzac & Co, :—The Teachings of 
Islam : Mirza Ghulan Ahmad. Ils. 6d. 

Mzssrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons :— Bliicher : 
Ernest F. Henderson. 5s. net. The Master 
of Destiny : James Allen. 2s. 6d. net. Above 
Life’s Turmoil; James Allen. Qs. 6d. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN :—The Harly Literary 
Career of Robert Browning : T, R. Lounsbury, 
LL.D., L.H.D. 4s, 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Utopian, January, 1912; Lhe I nter- 
national Theosophical Chronicle, January, 1912 
The Vineyard, February, 1912; The Ni ine- 
teenth Century, February, 1912; The Cornhill 
Magazine, February, 1912; The Contemporary 
Review, February, 1912. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
(1340-1400.) 
“For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through 


Thy works, and I will rejoice in giving praise for 
the operations of Thy hands.—PsaLmM xcil. 


if 


To-pay we will talk of another poet, 
but a very different kind of poet from 
Cedmon. You know Cedmon was a 
poor man, who lived a lonely life far away 
from towns and courts. 

Chaucer was a man who had travelled 
about a good. deal, and had seen -other 
countries besides his own; he had also 
lived with princes and nobles, and had 
heard them talk of all that was going on in 


the world, and as he could read very well 


he was always studying, and knew all that 


tea or coffee ; 
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was to be known from the books people had 


then—far fewer than we have, of course, 
but. perhaps folks were none the worse’ 
for that, for the books they had were 

few and good. Chaucer’s father lived: in 
London, and so he was brought up there. 
We don’t know whether he went to school 
or college, but in whatever way he got 
his learning he must have worked hard 

at his books, for his poetry shows us that 
he knew a great deal about many things, 
—Classics, that is to say all the old stories 
written in Greek and Latin about the 
Greeks and Romans, and their gods and 

goddesses; divinity, that is to say all 
the Bible history and what good and 

religious men have said and thought 
about it; philosophy, which means all 
that the wisest people have written about 
life and death, and what we ought to do 

in the world to spend our short life as 
well as we can ; astronomy, which means 
knowing how the stars move, how large 
they are compared to each other, and the 
distances they are apart; chemistry, that 
is, knowing what things are made of ; and 
many sciences besides. (A science is any- 
thing which people know, arranged in a 

way in which it may be learnt.) And he 

knew French and Latin as well as Eng- 

lish, for gentlefolks then used these lan- 

guages more than English—French for 
speaking and writing, and Latin for 
writing. 

So, you see, Chaucer must have worked 
very hard at his books to get so much into 
his head by the time he was grown up 
and began to write his poetry. But all 
through his life he never left off reading 
and studying, except when he was a soldier, 
and when he travelled to Italy and France 
as the King’s envoy. Often when he was 
among many people all talking and 
laughing, he would not say a word, for he 
was thinking of his books at home and of 
what he should write next, and in one of 
his poems he tells how they would joke him, 
and say, ‘‘ Thou lookest as thou wouldest 
find a hare, and ever on the ground I 
see thee stare.’’ But though he-may not 
have talked much, he knew how to use his 
eyes, aS we Shall see from his poetry. 

If you could see Chaucer sitting in his 
house, writing poetry, how funny you 
would think it! Everything was so differ- 
ent then to what it is now. Ill begin 
with the house. First of all, there were 
no carpets on the floors, nothing but 
rushes which people strewed over the boards 
or stone to make it warmer for their feet. 
Then very few people could afford to have 
glass windows. I think a kind of thick 
stuff like horn was used, which let through 
the light, but which you could not see - 
through ; or else the windows had nothing 
but wooden shutters to close at night. 
There were no sofas or armchairs, nothing 
but straight benches to set against the 
wall. There was no paper on the walls, and 
no pictures, but sometimes there would be 
curtains like large pictures, made of needle- 
work and called tapestry. Now suppose 
Chaucer were hungry and wanted his dinner, 
he would not go to sit ata table as youde ; 
the table would be brought to him. Two 
trestles and a board were carried in, and on 
this board were put all the things. that >- 


| people ate then, and it was different from 


our food. There was no such>thing-as 


everyone had beer or wine 
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and meat, for breakfast and dinner and 
supper all alike. There were no knives and 
forks, so people ate with their fingers, and 
if you wanted to be polite you had to 
take care to have very clean hands and 
nails. And there were no plates, so instead 
of them people used flat cakes of bread, and 
after the meat had been eaten off them, 
they were often given to the poor, because 
they were soaked with gravy. When the 
meal was finished, servants came and 
carried away the table. 

You would think Chaucer’s clothes very 
funny, too, but they were much prettier 
than what people wearnow. Then, every- 
one, men and women alike, dressed in 
bright colours—green, and red, and blue; 
and it must have looked much nicer to 
see them walking about in the streets than 
it does to-see people in dingy coats and 
trousers. In his pictures Chaucer usually 
wears a grey tunic, with bright red stock- 
ings and a dark hood, with a long tail 
hanging down behind which was twisted 
round his head when he went out, to keep 
the hood on. When he was going to 
Court and wanted to be grander than 
usual, he would wear a tunic of some 
brighter colour, a shining belt and buckle, 
a dagger, and perhaps a piece of gold round 
his hair. When he was 16, he was sent 
to be page in the household of the Duke 
of Lancaster. A page did not then mean 
a little boy in buttons who cleans the boots 
and knives. It was like a sort of ‘‘ finish- 
ing school’’ for gentlemen’s sons ; living 
with these great ladies and gentlemen 
taught them to behave nicely, to sing 
and play (if they had any cleverness for it), 
to know what was going on in the world ; 
and if there were any wars at the time, and 
the master of the house went to fight, he 
would take the pages with him, so that 
they would learn how to carry arms and. 
to be brave in battle. After this, Chaucer 
is supposed to have been a lawyer, and 
he is said to have been fined two shillings 
(that would be about sixteen shillings 
nowadays) for beating a Franciscan friar 
in Fleet-street. Chaucer did not like the 
friars ; he thought that many of them were 
hypocrites—that is to say, they did not 
always act up to what they sad, which is 
a bad thing. In 1539 he became a soldier, 
and in one of the wars with Francehe was 
‘taken prisoner, and kept there for a year. 
When he came back he married a lady 
called Philippa, who came from France. 
Perhaps you would like to know what she 
looked like. Well, she~would have a 
curious head-dress, and a very long gown, 
perhaps of green, with fur round the 
edge, and a splendid belt of jewels, and shoes 
with long points—they were made like 
that in order that ladies should not trip 
over their long skirts. When she went 
out or crossed the street, she would 
wear tall clogs, to keep her pretty shoes out 
of the mud. She was a great friend of 
Queen Philippa (do you remember how 
Queen Philippa begged the lives of the 
twelve citizens of Calais from King Edward 
iff. 2). Through her, and also because 
he was a friend of John of Gaunt, King 
Edward’s son, Chaucer came to be a 
great deal at Court, and so he lived most 
of his life in London ; but I must tell you 
more about that in another article. 
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MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


———— 


THE SPIRIT OF NATIONALITY. 
A New International League. 

For some time a movement has been in 
progress which may be of far-reaching 
benefit to the smaller nationalities, whose 
rights and liberties are often placed in 
jeopardy by the encroachments or the 
autocratic methods of their more powerful 
neighbours. It is no secret that the 
movement owes its inception to the in- 
ternational conferences which have been 
held at Pontigny under the large-hearted 
guidance of M. Paul Desjardins. <A pre- 
liminary appeal has just been issued in 
French, German and English as the first 
step towards the foundation of an Inter- 
national League. It is in the following 
terms :— 

APPEAL, 

We propose to form an Association com- 
posed of private individuals of different 
nations with the object of organising 
international opinion in order to give 
moral support to those peoples who are 
struggling against infringements of their 
rights. We ask you to join us in this 
effort. 

(1) Even in Europe there are many 

peoples thus oppressed. Some are suffer- 
ing from special legal disabilities, others 
from the violation of guarantees given by 
formal undertakings, In other cases there 
is a systematic attempt to exterminate a 
language or a national form of civilisation, 
while in others the fundamental right that 
no people shall be incorporated in a state 
without its free consent is ignored and set 
aside. 
4.(2) We feel that their injuries are ours. 
It is our intention that the questions 
raised by their abnormal position shall 
neither be evaded nor burked, that they 
shall contiriue to be pressed on the public 
attention until they are solved in con- 
formity with justice. 

(3) We are well aware that the principles 
on which we base our demand are of com- 
paratively modern origin. That which 
was generally accepted in Europe four 
generations ago as right and lawful, we 
hold to be unacceptable to-day. We take 
our stand upon the traditions of the French 
and American Revolutions, and in our 
eyes the Declarations of Rights enunciated 
at that time by freely elected Assemblies 
are monuments of popular rights common 
to all civilised peoples. It is possible to 
go beyond them, but they must be taken 
as a starting point. Arbitrary methods, 
the confusion of the executive and legisla- 
tive powers absorbed in the hands of the 
police, the supposed right of conquest, in 
fact the whole system of the ‘‘ raison 
d’ Etat’’ by which the possession of man 
by man is supposed to be justified, all this 
is, IN our opinion, an anachronism which 
stands condemned. 

It is our wish that the greatest possible 
number of our contemporaries should pass 
from the condition of subjects to the 
dignity of citizens. 

(4) We know how stubborn and painful 
has been the conflict which has rendered 
possible and brought into being these new 
demands of the public conscience. Men 
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conquest. It is their common possession, 


They ought to unite in order to safeguard, j 


to preserve and to extend it. To make 


of all the nations of Europe and of the — 
civilised world have contributed’ to this — 


clear and familiar this modern idea of a 


right, to defend and to develop it by 


following it to its logical conclusions, to — 


make it in fact a living principle is the _ “ 


main object of the International Associa- 
tion which we intend to form. 


(5) ‘The Association Wwillcbe: cormpose i: aaa 


private individuals, whose adhesion. com- 
mits nobody but themselves and whose’ 


action is quite independent of their respece 


tive Governments. 


Our Association does not mask any 


ulterior design either deliberately hostile 
or deliberately favourable to any nation 
whatsoever. While neither reproving 
sentiments of national self-respect nor 
ignoring the, necessity of admitting in 
times of peril the passionate expression of 


national sentiment, our Association will- — 
not regard the questions at issue from the 


standpoint of merely national interests, 
It will hold up to public reprobation every 


violation of right brought to its notice, in 
whatever country it may have been com- 
mitted and whatever interests it may 


serve. We know how men’s heads are 
turned by power and how easily a change 
of circumstances may convert the oppressed. 


into oppressors. mee 


We count, therefore, on the sympathy 
and co-operation of thoughtful men in all 
countries. If their patriotism is reasonable 
and generous it cannot make them dis- 
trustful of our efforts. : 
~ (6) We shall, then, attempt to organise 
the public opinion of the civilised nations, 
and it is by that means that we hope to 
take effective action. Public opinion, as 
the most cursory observation of facts. 
proves, is not a force to be despised. In 
the times of the Tudors rulers might 
ignore it or set it at defiance, but the 
Governments of to-day, by the care that 
they take to mislead it, prove that they 
realise its force. They begin to see that 
the reprobation of some thousands of dis- 
interested witnesses strikes a blow at their 
eredit and impairs their strength. 

(7) The history of recent years has 
shown that public opinion can be aroused 
by some glaring iniquity, which may lead 
to the formation of sundry leagues, the 
presenting of petitions, campaigns in the 
press and public demonstrations. But 
such manifestations of public feeling, 
being provoked by apparently isolated 
events, are only of 2 temporary character, 
and the claims of a right that has been 


violated are too often mixed up with politi- _ 
cal passion or prejudice which weaken the 


force of the protest. On the other hand, 
these intermittent outbursts squander 
and exhaust, for a time at least, the force 


of the reaction against such acts of in-— 


justice, which should always be on the 


alert and be ready at all times to manifest. 


itself. The force which sets it in motion 

should be continually prepared for action. .. 
(8) Public opinion, then, should be so 

organised that its manifestations may gain 


in weight and its reserves of strength, still 


feeble and hesitating, may be better 


regulated. Our Association is an attempt — 


in this direction. ~ ss 


There is nothing utopian about such a — 


~ 
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project provided that it is clearly realised 
that our task involves a prolonged and 
patient effort of education. We should 
take courage, too, from the thought that 
our effort tends in the direction towards 
which modern society is visibly moving. 
So much so, that in a sense our Association 
is already in existence, and all that is 
necessary is to put it into concrete form. 
(9) It would seem that our first means 
of action should be an international organ 
for the supply of regular information under 
the exclusive control of the Association. 
Its information will bear on all acts of 
Governments that ate contrary to popular 
rights, such as we declare them to be. We 
shall deal primarily with questions which 
affect. the civilised ‘peoples, but even 
beyond their limits no appeal to the public 
conscience will be excluded as being out- 
side the scope of our Association. 
Information will be obtained in the 
different countries by correspondents 
capable of sifting the evidence. It will 
always be precise, objective, and capable 
of verification. 
- The information will be collected under 
general headings so as to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of despotic methods and the 
ubiquity of the demand for equal rights. 
(10) Although we-are not compatriots, 
we regard ourselves in a certain sense as 
fellow-citizens. This common title binds 
us together; we feel that it confers a 
dignity upon us, and that, if need be, it 
calls for sacrifices on our part. We con- 
sider that it commands us to-day to found 
this Association. 
If you consent, or rather, if you feel 


- yourself obliged to co-operate with us, we 


invite you to join us in our deliberations 
as to the best means of putting our plan 
into execution. 

This appeal has been signed among 
others by :— ; z 

Professor Baldensperger, of Giessen ; 
Dr. Hermann Beck, of Berlin ; Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, Dr. George Brandes, M. 
Ferdinand Buisson, Mr. Robert Dell, Mr. 
Paul Discours, M. Paul Desjardins, Mr. N. 
F. Dryhurst, M. Anatole France, Professor 
Charles Gide, of Paris ; “Mr. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham, Miss Emily Hobhouse, Mr. 
L. T. Hobhouse, M. Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson, Mr. ©. E. Maurice, M. Gabriel 
Monod, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, M. Frédéric 
Passy, Professor Reuter, of Helsingfors ; 
M. Emile Vandervelde, M. Emile Verhaeren, 
and Madame Emile Zola. 

The general secretary of the ‘‘ Droit 
des Peuples’’ is Mr. Austin Meade, 1, 
Place Saint-Francois-Xavier, Paris. Those 
who are interested in its objects in England 
should write to Mr. Dryhurst, 40, Outer 
Temple, London, H.C. ‘‘ Les Droits des 
Hommes,’’ the weekly journal edited by 
M, Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, will be the 
organ of the League, and information wil! 
be supplied regularly through its columns. 


THE BUNYAN MEMORIAL. 


Joun Bunyan had a considerable sense 
of humour, as discerning readers of ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ will be well aware, 
and one can imagine that he would have had 
it more than usually aroused had be been 


able to foresee the evolution of his fame: 
That his biography would be written in 
the nineteenth century by an Oxford pro- 
fessor would probably have seemed in- 
credible to him, although maybe any joy 
he would have had in the prospect would 
have been chastened had he known that 
his biographer would be an Agnostic (a 
‘“ranter ’’ I suppose he would have said) 
who had already written a book entitled 
‘““ The Nemesis of Faith.’ The height of 
his fame, however, was surely reached on 
Thursday, January 25, when a memorial 
window in Westminster Abbey, executed 
at a cost of £1,500, contributed by thousands 
of admirers of all kinds of creeds, some 
of whom he would probably have con- 
signed to what, by a curious contradiction 
of terms, he would have called ‘‘ the 
bottomless pit,’? was formally handed 
over to the Dean. 

The fund was inaugurated as a result of 
the World’s Baptist Congress in 1905, an 
American delegate not unnaturally re- 
marking on the absence of any appro- 
priate national memorial to the genius 
of the Bedford tinker. A committee, 
delightfully catholic, including men of 
such varied views as the late George 
Meredith, A.C. Benson, Frederic Harrison, 
Stopford Brooke, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Alexander 
Whyte, Dr. Fairbairn, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
John Morley, Edmund Gosse, and Canon 
Scott Holland was formed to carry out 
the project, and the result of their labours 
was seen at the very impressive service 
held at the Abbey. 

The liturgy, customary at the afternoon 
service, was used, but a special prayer 
was introduced expressing thanks for 
‘* the singular gifts’’ bestowed on Bunyan, 
and the scripture readings were most 
appropriately chosen from a passage in 
the life of Jeremiah, and Paul’s defence 
before Agrippa. The Dean preached 
an admirable sermon in tribute to 
Bunyan, taking as his text Hebrews xii. 
22 to 24. After a very short epitome of 
Bunyan’s life the preacher eulogised his 
style, quoting Macaulay’: famous tribute 
and praising the way in which “the 
genius of his style served the genius of 
his imagination.’’ The Dean quoted Bun- 
yan’s defence of himself, in the intro- 
duction to ‘‘ The Holy War,’’ against the 
charges of plagiarism, and confessed his 
own belief that those attempts had failed, 
his sources of inspiration being, he thought, 
nothing but his own long-drawn spiritual 
conflict, his assiduous study of the Bible, 
and his careful scrutiny of his fellow-men. 
The Dean gloried in the fact that Bunyan 
was a bond of unity, praised his great 
charity, and remarked that although 
he was imprisoned under a most intolerant 
Act, which he described ‘‘as a blot on 
the statute book of our country of which 
history is ashamed,’’ he never expressed 
anger, and if Judge Hategood was a picture 
of Judge Jeffries he made no denunciaticns 
or tried to “‘ make things more bitter in 
an age of bitterness.’’ Referring to the 
generous appreciation of Bunyan which 
his predecessor, Stanley, had delivered, 
the preacher related two personal ex- 
periences. He recalled a little parsonage 


in Suffolk, and five children, himself 


among them, sitting round the fire, each 
with a copy of ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 


reading with interest and discussing the 


75 


incidents. Some years later, he said, he 
participated, as Bishop of Winchester, in 
a Bishops’ Retreat at Lambeth Palace, 
for which the devotional book 
for reading at meal times was the same 
volume. He particularly remembered the 
emotion with which the Bishops rose and. 
read the closing scenes of Christiana’s 
pilgimage and the crossing of the bridgeless 
river. 
in Bunyan’s book a wonderful variety of 
Christian character and diversity of Christ- 


chosen 


There was depicted, said the Dean, 


¢ 


ian experience, and the author was “‘ one 


of the most illustrious of English writers, 
and one of the most faithful servants of 
Jesus Christ.’’ 


At the conclusion of the sermon a pro 


cession was formed, ccnsisting, in addition 
to the Dean, of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Clifford, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
Monro Gibson, 
Frederic Harrison, Mr. Austin Dobson, and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, and proceeded to 
the window which is situated 
north transept. Ina few words, Dr. Clifford, 


Professor Garvie, Mr. 


in the 


as chairman of the committee, formally 


handed the window over to the care 
of the Dean, who more briefly accepted it. 


The window depicts a number of 


scenes from ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
and includes a portrait of Bunyan asleep, 
after the familiar picture. 


It has been 
admirably executed by Mr. J. N. Comper, 


and through his skill and the offerings of 
numerous admirers, John Bunyan, 220 
years late, receives some recognition of his 
great genius. 


THE BRAHMO SAMAJ 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Tre 82nd anniversary of the Brahmo 
Samaj was celebrated by the members in 
London last week. It was on the llth day 
of Magh (corresponding this “year with 
January 25) in the year 1830 that the 
Church of the Brahmo Samaj was formally 
established in Calcutta by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy. From the first it has repre- 
sented a wide and Catholic faith, and it 
has expanded in spirituality and liberality 
of thought. On the anniversary day, 
January 25, divine service was conducted 
in the evening at Hssex Hall, Strand, by 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. Many members 
and friends of the Brahmo Samaj were 
present. In his address Dr. Carpenter 
urged the members of the Samaj, many of 
whom are students here, to realise the high 
ideals of the Samaj, to look on life as a 
trust from God, to take up actively the 
work of social and other reforms, and, not 
to be satisfied with a religion of contempla- 
tion merely. He quoted the beautiful 
Sanskrit prayer, ‘‘ Lead me from falsehocd 
to truth, lead me from darkness to light, 
lead me from death to the deathless,’’ 
which has been incorporated as a part of 
the Brahmo Samaj service. 

He also read an extract from the auto- 
biography of Maharshi Devendranath Ta- 
gore, one of the revered founders of the 
Samaj, and cited the lives of Keshab 
Chandra Sen, Pratap Chandra Majumdar, 
and Ananda Mohun Bose. 

On Friday, January 26, the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj gave an ‘* At Home ”’ 
to their friends and sympathisers with the 
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movement at the Waldorf Hotel. About 
200 guests were present, and most of the 
Brahmos living in London attended and 
acted as hosts. It may be of interest to 
note that they wore a badge with the 
Bengali letters ‘‘Om,’’ the well-known 
Vedic syllable meaning the Supreme 
Being. This has been adopted as a motto 
by the Brahmo Samaj, and it is said that 
Raja Rammohun Roy expired at Bristol in 
1833 with this word on his lips. 

In welcoming the guests, Sir K. G. 
Gupta alluded to the work of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and the great advantage India had 
received by coming in contact with the 
West. Mr. J. Harrison, a former President 
of the Unitarian Association, responded on 
behalf of the guests. The following Sun- 
day, divine service in Bengali was con- 
ducted at the Emerson Club in the morning 
by Mr, S. C. Roy, the assistant secretary of 
the Samaj. 

The members of the Samaj in London in 
thus celebrating their anniversary have 
felt very much the absence of Dr. P. K. 
Ray, who had been their minister and 
guiding spirit all along, but who had sud- 
denly been called away to India. It had 
been his earnest wish, as it is the wish of 
other members of the Samaj, that the 
work and principles of the Brahmo Samaj 
may be more widely. known in England, as 
they were a generation ago. It is a re- 
ligion of harmony, and endeavours to 
assimilate the spirituality of the East with 
the social progressiveness of the West. 
The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man are its cardinal principles ; 
and, as such, it is at one with Unitarianism. 
It does not merely represent certain in- 
tellectual convictions, and, apart from its 
spiritual side, it has carried out social 
reforms of the highest importance to In- 
dia. In fact, it may be regarded as the 
pioneer and the life-giving force of all 
such movements. It has abolished suwttee, 
broken down arbitrary caste restrictions, 
ereatly improved the position of women, 
removed infant marriage, polygamy, and a 
host of attendant evils. In short, it has 
tried to make life purer and brighter in 
India, and it has sought truth from what- 
ever source this may come. It does not 
recognise the infallibility of any Scripture, 
or the exclusive leadership or divinity of 
any particular person. Its chief charac- 
teristics may be regarded as universality, 
spirituality, sociality, independence, im- 
mediacy, and catholicity. 

The secretary of the Brahmo Samaj in 
London at piesent is Mr. 8. ©. Mukerjee 
(of the Indian Civil Service, on leave), 
51, Cornwall-gardens, 8. W. 


‘words were plainly heard by the thousands ~ 
on the Common and even in the streets 
Beyer acca . 
“Let the words of that Psalm be our 
thought, our. prayer, our new consecrétion 
as a congregation, as we here dedicate this 
mew tjemonak’:! ic yas? Loic sda 


spondence and work as were placed by him 
in its hands. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, im 
giving the memorial address, explained 
that the members had asked for the co- | 
operation of those whom Dr. Hale. had 
baptised or married, or to whom he had 
ministered in times of sorrow, in pre- 
paring this welcome gift for the church, 
the walls and windows of which were | : 
already: memorials:of ‘him whose message:|) tsi.) 08 {2 325058 Gulcre aie 4 
delivered so often oe its pulpit eee -- NATIONAL. CONFERENCE 
the years was, “ In God we live and move ats : PETE as Wierd is Go 
Gut have our being.’® The words upon OF UNITARIAN AND LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


the tablet are as follows :—‘‘ In loving 
memory of Edward Everett Hale, Minister E ‘ 5, Aa es 

of the South Congregational Church, 1856- ti teen he oe ea 

1909. ‘That they might have life. more | there were present the Revs. H. Enfield 
abundantly.’ ’? Mr. Mead said :—"* I am | Dowson (President), D. Agate, J. H. 
glad that this particular text was chosen Bibby, B. C. Constable Rudolf Davis 

for the tablet, this motto which he himself} 4 #7" Dolphin, E. D. P Rvaus CO taroye 

chose for our church seal. I have read} Ww, WH, Lambelle, W. W. C "Pope i ay 
somewhere an impressive account of] Roberts, C. Roper SCs 1 asta F. a 
President Faunce’s first address to the Vaughan, Joseph Wood: 5 Rio 6 Wright, Sir 
students of Brown University, when he | J, W. Scott (treasurer), Messrs, H. P. Grey : 
came to the administration of that historic | @, Sydney Jones, W. B. Kenrick Jug. 
institution, in which Dr. Hale always Lawson, G. H. Leigh dbase Robinson, 

took a peculiar interest, in the city of Pro- | Grosvenor Talbot, A. 5. Thew; G. W. R. = 
vidence which he loved so well. Dr.| Wood, and the secretary (Rev. Jas. Har- — 
Faunce said, to the great gathering of | wood), Apologies for absence were re- 
students assembled to welcome him, that | ceived from the Revs. A. Golland, H S$ 
he had heard within a short period before, | Gow, A. Hall, J. A. Kelly, C. Peach Tj 
in two religious conventions, two striking | Rossington, T. P. Spedding, W. G. Tarrant as 
addresses. One was by Phillips Brooks, | J, H. Weatherall, Sir W. B. Bowring, Miss 

the other was by Edward Everett Hale. | Tee, Messrs. Harold Baily and : Jno. 
Harrison, - 
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Phillips Brooks, he said, was constantly 
emphasising in his address one word, the 
word ‘life.’ Dr. Hale was constantly 
emphasising in his address one word, the 
word ‘together.’’ ‘Now,’ said Dr. 
Faunce to the students, ‘let us here in 
the period now opening unite those words, 
and consecrate ourselves to a noble life 
together.” We all here remember well 
how constantly the word ‘ together’ 
was upon Dr. Hale’s tongue. Yet it is 
not that word, but the other, the word 
‘life’ which this new memorial tablet 
of ours places at the front—‘ That they 
might have life more abundantly.’ You 
know what kind of life is meant. It is 
the divine life, the life of God in the soul 
of man. Our tablet has for us the same 
message which the wimdows have—the 
message of God in whom we live, who is 
to be worshipped in spirit and in truth, 
whose way it is our business to prepare, 
whose life in our own souls it is cur highest 
privilege and duty to make ever more and 
more abundant. mins 

“ The evening of this day is New Year’s 
Eve. That always was an occasion of 
peculiar significance and service to Dr. 
Hale. You know the place he so long 
made it fill in our church Ife. I think 
upon this last day of the year of the most 
significant of New Year’s Eves in his own 
life. It was the new century’s eve—the 
night in which we passed from the nine- 
teenth century into the twentieth. You 
all remember that memorable night—the 
ereat gathering of twenty thousand people. 
before the State House, the chorus on the 
balcony, the sound of the trumpets, the 
answering of the church bell, the solemn 
service led by Dr. Hale. He has himself 
left us the most picturesque and impres- 
sive story of it all. There was nothing in 
the service more impressive than. his 
reading of the Ninetieth Psalm. . In such 
full and powerful tones he read it that the 


Among other items of business the fol- 
lowing were dealt with :— i 

A resolution of regret and sympathy on 
the death of the Rev. A. J. Marchant, a 
representative member of the Committee, 
was passed. s 

‘The resignation of the Treasurer on 
grounds of health and the pressure of 
engagements was received with much 
regret. Sir Jas. Scott was cordially 
thanked for his services during the last 
six years, and it was agreed to nominate 
Mr. John Harrison as his successor. 

The Treasurer’s statement was read. 

Applications to be placed on the roll 
by the congregations at Finchley and 
Bolton-on-Dearne (Free Congregational. 
Church) and the Sheffield and District 
Association of Churches were agreed to, 
and it was further resolved to recommend 
the Conference to include the last named 
among the list of Societies in rule 7, en- 
titled to send a representative to the 
Committee. _ xe 

The report of the Joint Committee op = 
Ministerial Stipends was received, and, 
with a minor modification, adopted as a 
recommendation to the Conference. The 
report of the Joint Committee on the 
Revision of the list of Ministers in the _ 
Essex Hall Year Book was received, and. 
the re-considered report. ofthe. Sub-, _ 
Committee on Rules was..adopted with, 
some amendments. The triennial report. 
of the Committee was agreed toi: 6 5 ese 
_It-was resolved that the'several Advisory: 
Committees be requested confidentially to. = 
notify the Secretary of the Conference not 
only of the ministers to whom they grant. 
certificates, but also of those to: whom:  — - 
they. decline, to grant theme: fos saoutas 
The programme of -. the..>Triennial: 
Meetings and the general arrangements-were = 
approved: ‘aathur) i eslei! pereasy eat 


MEMORIAL TO DR. EVERETT HALE. . 

A BEAUTIFUL bronze tablet in memory 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale was placed 
in the South Congregational Church, 
Boston, U.S.A., at the close of the Old 
Year, by the Welcome and Correspond- 
ence Club, which used to mect Dr. Hale 
every Thursday morning. The duties of 
this Club were to welcome such strangers 
as might come for any reason to the 
study of a popular minister of a prosperous 
church, and also to attend to such corre~ 
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are Soucy annual: peal ne of 
the: Moral. Education League will be held 
at the Royal Society of Arts, John-street, 
Adelphi, on Tuesday, February 13, at 


chair. Mrs. Sophie Bryant, D.Sc., Litt.D., 
will deliver the annual address, her subject 
being ‘‘The Many- -sidedness of Moral 
Edueation.’” sete 
Tue. Secretary of the Penal Reform 
League will be glad to send cards to any 
members and friends who wish to attend 
a Conference on ‘‘ Juvenile Courts and 
Probation,’’ which will be held, by kind 
permission of Lady Brassey, at 24, Park- 
lane, W., on Thursday, February 15, at 3.30 
p-m. Earl Grey will preside, and Mr. 
Courtenay Lord will open the discussion. 
Sir John Gorst, Mr. G. A. Aitken, M.V.O., 
_ Mr. Cecil Chapaan, Mr. C. E. B. Russell, 
and others are expected to be present. 


° ° 


Mr. J. A. Hopson, M.A., will deliver the 
Dunkin Lectures at Manchester College this 
term, his subject being ‘‘ A Human Valua- 

tion of Modern Industry.’’ Professor 
Sir Henry Jones, L.L:D., Hibbert Lecturer 
on Metaphysics, will give a special course 
during February and March on ‘‘ Spiritual 
Realism.” 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Acton: Greffield-road Church.—On Tuesday, 
January 30, Dr. Tudor Jones gave an interest- 
ing lectwre on New Zealand to the members 
and friends of the Creffield-road Church. The 
lecture was illustrated by a series of lantern 
views. Mr. J. A. Baines presided. 

Ballyhemlin.—On Tuesday, January 30, a 
successful concert and entertainment was held 
in connection with the meeting-house. The 
Rev. John Barron presided. The proceeds 
were on behalf of the general fund of the 

-ehurch, and amounted to about £11. 

Birmingham: Waverley-road.—The annual 
meeting of the congregation of Waverley-road 
Sgt was held on Saturday, January 27, 

. W. H. Nightingale presiding. The first 
ue S$ ministry of the Rev, Gertrude von 
Petzold has just been completed, and it has 
been eminently successful in every way, 
although there have been certain difficulties 
to contend with. One very encouraging fea- 
ture of the report is that it records the addition 
of 64 new subscribers to the church. The 
financial statement presented by the treasurer 
was also highly satisfactory, showing a sub- 
stantial balance in hand. The collections 
haye been more than doubled, and.amount to 
£140. The lack of room and accommodation 
Y- make it impossible, unfortunately, for the 
HES Sunday school to take any more children. 
— The teachers have to work under yery trying 
: conditions, and at least four classes are held in 
the. church each Sunday. 
Liverpool : Ullet-read Church.— As a. result 
of the renewed interest in Cardinal Newman 
_ which"has_ been awakened by the publication 
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8.15 p.m., Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., in the | 


writers of the appeal point out that the church 


of his biography by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, the R Rev. 
| J. Collins Odgers will deal with the great ques- 
tions which divide Free Churchmen from the 


Roman Catholic Church on the first three 
Sunday mornings in February. The first 


}address of the series, on the ‘‘ Life and 


Character of Newman,’’ 
January 28. 


Maidstone: Death of Mr. William Haynes, 
J.P.—On Saturday, January 20, the death 
took place of Mr, William Haynes, J.P. (known 
to-many as Major Haynes) as the result of 
heart failure, at the age of 76. Mr, Haynes 
was the chairman of one of the largest firms of 
ironmongers in the South of England, and had 
rendered many valuable services to his native 
town of Maidstone in various public capacities. 
He first entered the corporation as far back 
as 1865, when he was elected for the King- 
street Ward, his father at that time being 
an Alderman of the Council. Subsequently 
he filled the office of Mayor on three occasions. 
He was always interested in the Volunteer 
movement, and after serving for several years 
in a local regiment he received his commission, 
and quickly made a name for himself as a 
company officer. He was a staunch Liberal, 
and spoke effectively on the public platform 
both on political and educational subjects. 
Mr. Haynes was also chairman of the Gover- 
nors of the Girls’ Grammar School, and the 
senior magistrate in Maidstone. In _ these 
and other ways he rendered valuable service 
to the public, and in June of last year he 
received the honorary freedom of the Bower 
The funeral took place on Friday, January 26, 
and was attended by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion and the borough magistrates, together 
with representatives of many other public 
‘bodies with which Mr. Haynes had been con- 
nected, The service was conducted by the 
Rev. A. Farquharson, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, who said, in the course of his 
address, that the friend whose loss they 
mourned did not outlive his time, but was 
always in touch withit. Tolerant, rational, and 
independent, he was at once one of the most 
modest, yet one of the most courageous of 
men. A convinced lover of civil and religious 
liberty, his passion for Justice, Progress, and 
Truth was abiding and strong. One who 
seldom thought of self, save for the welfare of 
the many public and private causes he so 
nobly served, he was a gracious and sweet 
personality and his generosity was unwearied, 
far-reaching and sure. Like the Master he 
loved, he lived not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, It was this quality of service, 
with his genial spirit, his practical aims,. and 
his clear intellectual insight into men and 
affairs which brought him the trust, the con- 
fidence, and the afiection of so many friends, 
and which gave him his commanding place in 
the town, on different public boards, and in his 
own special church which he so long, so faith- 
fully, and so generously served. Mr. Haynes 
leaves no children, and his wife died four years 
ago. 

Manchester: Longsight Free Christian 
Church.—A special appeal has been issued in 
aid of a Bazaar Fund in connection with the 
Free Christian Church, at Longsight, for the 
purpose of raising £1,250. This money is 
required to liquidate a mortgage of £550, the 
balance of an original mortgage of £850, on tle 
church property; to replace the old organ, 
which was not new when originally bought, and 
which has served 28 years, by anew one; and 
to. effect the necessary repairs of church and 
schools, which stand in real need{of renovation. 
Since the appeal, was drafted the Sanitary 
Committee of the Corporation have given notice 
that the drainage requires certain alterations 
which will involve considerable outlay. The 


was delivered on 


has struggled hard to avoid becoming a burden 
to denominational funds, as official. records 
dealing with its beginnings show. Begun in 
1866 on the initiative of a few earnest souls, 


without wealth or social influence,. it. has -alJ: 
along striven to be self-supporting, and has 
been for more than 20 year entirely independent 
of outside aid. This condition of things the 
members desire to maintain. At the present 
moment they stand at what they believe is a 
fruitful crisis in their church life. The labours 
and sacrifices of the past have earned for them 
a great opportunity. They have fine church 
and school premises worth about £7,000, a 
growing congregation, consisting to a remark- 
able extent of men and women not hitherto 
connected with liberal Christianity, and an 
able and willing staff of workers. The future 
is promising. The position of the church 
will assure rather than threaten its prosperity 
for many years to come. The neghbourhood 


is a residential one, offering a fine field for en- 


lightened progressive religious work, and so. 
far as can be seen adequate assistance at this 

crisis of the life of the church would set its 

members free for purely spiritual work for 

another generation, The treasurer is Mr, John 

Chorlton, 2, Beresford-road, Longsight, Man- 

chester. 

Middlesborough: Christ Church Guild. —The 
Guild of Christ Church celebrated its 11th 
anniversary on Thursday, January 25, when a 


conversazione was held. The Rev. W. Rosling, 


of Bradford, gave an interesting address and 
several friends contributed items to a musical 
programme. 

Nort Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.--The quarterly meeting of the Union 
was held at Boston Mills School, Hyde, on 
Saturday last. About 90 persons were present 
from twelve of the schools in the Union. 
After tea, a meeting of the Committee was 
held, when it was decided to hold a musical 
festival in October, and other necessary busi- 
ness was transacted. The President, Mr. 
Radcliffe Firth, of Mossley, presided at this 
and at the evening meeting. At the latter, 
the Rev. Herbert E. Perry, of Stockport, read 
an interesting paper on ‘‘ Systematic Teach- 
ing in Sunday Schools.’’ A good discussion 
followed, taken part in by the Revs. A. Thorn- — 
hill, K. H. Pickering, Walter Short, and Messrs. 
G. Cocks, J, E. Williamson, and W. Woodall. 

Sheffield and District Association of Churches. 
—The Rey.A. H. Dolphin, hon. secretary of the 
Sheffield and District Association of Churches, 
writes :—‘‘ Will you kindly allow me to sup- 
plement your notice of the formation of the 
new Sheffield and District Association of 
Churches, by stating that the separation from 
the Yorkshire Unitarian Union of several: of 
the churches contained in the Association has 
been effected with the utmost goodwill on both 
sides. It is regarded as a necessary condition 
for the doing of better work in South Yorkshire. 
I regret that when sending the notice I did not 
state that as part of the inaugural proceedings 
the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, con- 
ducted the service and reached an excellent 
missionary sermon in the Upper Chapel, and 
that several times in the sermon he referred 
to the good feeling existing between the York- 
shire Union and the new Association.” 


Shrewsbury: Free Christian Church.—On 
Thursday, the 25th ult., in connection with 
the High-street Free Christian Church Sunday 
school, the annual tea party and entertain- 
ment were held. The Rev. W. Stephens 
presided,and Miss Tounley presented the prizes. 
Four scholars were awarded special prizes by 
Mrs. Myers for never having missed a single 
attendance, two for nine years, one for three 
years, and another for one year. E 

Stratford and Forest Gate.—The Guild at 
Stratford held a social evening on January 10. 
The President (Rev. John Ellis) and Mrs. 
Ellis sent out invitations to the members cf. - 
both congregations, teachers, elder scholars, .: 
and other friends to join with them in the cele- 


bration of their silver wedding.. A large ; 


company assembled, and a very enjoyable : 
evening was spent. Congratulations were 
offered on behalf ofj the congregations by 
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Messrs. B. V. Storr, W. J. Noel, and Geo. 
Edwards, and a presentation of a handsome 
silver fruit bowl, suitably inscribed, was made 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, as a token of affection 
and esteem. The annual scholars’ party took 
place at Stratford on Saturday, January 13. 
After tea, the children gave an entertainment. 
In the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, through 
family bereavement, Mr. W. J. Noel presided, 
and Mrs. Noel distributed the prizes. The 
annual scholars’ party was held at Forest 
Gate on Friday, January 19. After tea, 
parents and friends were invited to an enter- 
tainment given by the children, under the 
direction of Mrs. Brown and Miss Bolden. 
The Rev. John Ellis presided, and spoke on 
the work of the Sunday school. Addresses 
were also given by Mrs. Brown and Mr. E. N. 
Waterson. : 
Swansea.—lhe anniversary services were 
held on January 21, and were conducted by the 
Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, who 
preached morning and evening to large con- 
gregations. The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation was held on the 25th ult. The 
report was presented by Mr. C. H. Perkins, 
the hon. secretary. Mrs. Reid gave a report 
of the Postal Mission work in which allusion 
was made to the extensive correspondence in 
connection with it and the many appreciative 
letters received. The Sunday school report 
was presented by Mr. Burchell. 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE CoNGo. 

The recently published report of the 
Rev. John H. Harris, organising secretary 
to the committee of the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, on the 
result of his latest investigations in the 
Congo, is very reassuring up to a certain 
point. The question of enforcing taxation, 
however, is one which raises many im- 
portant issues, and there still seems to 
be some possibility of a return to the 
reactionary methods of the former régime. 
‘* Tt is probable,’’ says Mr. Harris, “that 
under the old régime atrocities of the most 
revolting nature were daily occurrences in 
one part or another of this extensive 
area ; moreover, it is an established fact 
that within fifteen years many thousands 
of men, women, and even children were 
murdered in order to extort rubber from 
these distant regions. We are glad to 
be able to report that throughout our 
inquiries we have not as yet discovered 
any outrages upon the persons of the 
natives, nor have any been reported to us. 
This is, we feel, a unique tribute to British 
diplomacy, to the forces of public opinion, 
and the persistent efforts of reformers 
both in this country and in Belgium ; for 
it is beyond question that, this changed 
condition of affairs has been brought 
about solely by these mediums.’’ 

Se oe 


Mr. Harris continues: ‘* Whilst we 
are privileged to chronicle so great an 
improvement we regret to find that much 
of the cld régime still remains, and what 
is of graver moment the greater part of 
the personnel appear to be wedded to the 
corrupting principles of Leopoldianism. 
Nor is this surprising when it is remembered 
that the authorities in Brussels are selecting 
or allowing to be selected for prominent 
positions many of the old officials, not 


a few of whom so thoroughly believed in 
the principles of the old régime that the 
administrative centres, Basankusu, Lisala 
and Coquihatville, became notorious 
throughout the civilised world for the 
horrors which were committed under 
the very eyes of these men, who are 
to-day returning to the Congo with 
increasing power and position, and 
this in spite of the confirmed stories 
attaching to Yuandjali, Baringa, Wa- 
ngata and Bokakata. ‘These men are un- 
fortunately impregnating younger and 
more inexperienced minds with their views. 
There is reason to fear that the high water 
mark of reform has been attained, and that 


a reaction may soon begin; should this 


fear be realised the presence of this re- 
actionary personnel may bring about a 
state of affairs but little removed from that 
of former days.’’ 


Tue Late Henry YounG, OF LIVERPOOL. 

The death, at the advanced age of 90, of 
Mr, Henry Young, senior partner of the 
firm of Henry Young & Sons, Liverpool, 
destroys one of the last links connecting 
the present time with the Liverpool of Dr. 
Martineau’s day. Mr. Young was one of 
the most interesting figures in the book- 
selling trade. He was widely read, es- 
pecially in theology, mathematics, and 
science, a strenuous and untiring worker, 
a great believer in exercise and fresh 
air, and deeply interested in the future of 
the human race. He was for many years a 
member of Hope-street Church, and was 
essentially a man of liberal ideas. His 
devotion to work was extraordinary, and 
it is said that he was fifty-four years of 
age before he had an unbroken fortnight’s 
holiday. He had visited France, Switzer- 
land, and Madeira, and was in the United 
States of America during the Civil War. 
From the age of sixty until his death Mr. 
Young was a most enthusiastic cyclist, 
and covered many thousands of miles 
in this way in almost every county in 
England, Scotland and Wales, 


Tue CHINESE AND THE OPIUM QUESTION. 

Dr. Wu Lien-Teh, better known in 
England as Dr. Tuck, said, in addressing 
a meeting of Friends in London last week, 
that although the suppression of the opium 
habit is proceeding, morphine and cocaine 


are being secretly introduced into China in. 


such large quantities as to constitute a new 
and formidable evil. The hope of the 
future, however, as he has pointed out to 
a representative of the Daily News, lies 
in the earnest desire of the Chinese people 
themselves to root out the disease, and 
equip themselves for the part they are 
destined to play in the history of the world. 
‘* The sense of nationhood,’’ he said, ‘‘ is 
far keener than Kurope generally supposes. 
True, the provinces are largely independent 


of one another, but the bond of a common | 


written language is wonderfully strong. 
At the bottom of the great upheaval that 
is now going on there lies a realisation of 
nationality—a realisation that China, as 
a whole, has been left behind, particularly 
by Japan, whose people we regard as in 
many respects inferior. ‘ Why is this?’ 
the proud Chinese have been asking. 
They have formed certain opinions as to 
the reason, and the present political dis- 
turbances are the result.’’ 
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Lonpon University. 

The Senate of the London University 
has accepted the offer of an anonymous 
donor to provide at University College for 
the teaching ‘of architecture, sculpture, 
and eugenics at a cost of £30,000. -A 
scheme for the endowment of the teaching 
of home science and economics in con- 
nection with King’s College for Women, for 
which £50,000 has been promised, is also 
being arranged, while a sum of £614, 
raised by Mrs. J. R. Green for the endow- 
ment of Celtic, is gratefully accepted. 


Computsory Mitirary Traine in New 
ZEALAND. 

The National Peace Council has re- 
ceived letters recently from the National 
Peace and Anti-Militarist Council of New 
Zealand, which show that the attempt to 
enforce compulsory military training in 
the Dominion under the Defence Act has 
met with the strongest opposition, and has, 
for the time being, practically broken 
down. The following facts are of no 
little interest :—The Anti-Militarist Council 
has succeeded in making the agitation 
against the scheme so strong that the 
Government have not enforced it. Several 
lads were prosecuted for non-registration 
at the outset, and two were imprisoned for 
three weeks each. Then the Council de- 
cided to defend a case that was brought on 
against a lad of the city of Christchurch. 
This came to the ears of the Minister of 
Defence, and when the Council appeared _in 
court with their lawyer, and the case was 
called on, it was withdrawn by order of 
the Defence Department. And since then 
there have been no further prosecutions. 


The boys have ignored all notices to come © 


to parades, and now the whole thing has 
been practically. abandoned for the time 
being. It is understood that. the Govern- 
ment are disposed to modify the scheme, 
but the military men still say that with 
the New Year it will be rigidly enforced. 
But it would be harder for them to do it 


now, after showing weakness, than it would 


have been if they had been firm from the 
start. : 
* * * 


The Anti-Militarist Council now fears 
that the Act will be allowed to become a 
dead letter, and will be left on the Statute 
Book, and, at some future time a scare will 
be engineered and the scheme enforced. 
Accordingly they have determined not 
to let the matter rest until the measure is 
repealed. The Prime Minister has promised 
that there will be no more prosecutions, 
the camps have been abandoned, military 
instruction will not be given, but only 
physical instruction to boys in the Public 
Schools ; at the same time he pleads for 
a fair trial of a year or two to be given to 


the scheme. The Peace and Anti-Militarist ~ 


Movement is gaining ground every day, and 
there are now over 11,000 in the city of 


Christchurch who have signed the Council’s _ 


protest, the population of the city being 
between 60,000 and 70,000. The move- 
ment is also making headway in other 
centres, and Anti-Militarist Leagues ‘are 
being formed wherever possible. There 
are sixteen such. leagues working under 
the direction of the National Peace and 


Anti-Militarist Council, and thirty others — : 
are in process of formation. re, 


es 
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ANNUITIES AND THEIR USES. 


SOME INTERESTING EXAMPLES. 


INCOMES INCREASED FOURFOLD, 


Although a good deal has been written of 
late about Annuities, there is still a great 
lack of information on the ‘part of many 
regarding this very convenient and useful form 
of investment. For example, Annuities are 
associated in the minds of most people with old 
age, and while many are ready to admit that a 
purchase of an Annuity isa very excellent thing 
in the evening of life, it occurs to comparatively 
few that the easiest way to secure a good 
Annuity for one’s declining years is to begin 
earlier in life by paying the purchase money 
n comparatively small annual instalments. 


Many Contingencies. 


The contingencies that may be provided for 
by Annuities and the methods of making these 
provisions are almost innumerable, and yet 
are very simple and easily understood. Per- 
haps the clearest way of illustrating some of 
them is to give a few examples selected from 
the registers of one of the great companies 
making a speciality of this class of business. 


Pr Maye 
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see 


’ Example, a retired solicitor with impaired 

health, aged 74, deposits £6,000, and receives 

an Annuity of £1,000 payable for life, thus 
> increasing his income fourfold. 


Joint Life and Survivorship. 


Four sisters, aged 35, 37, 43, and 44, paid 
£2,000 and are guaranteed an Annuity of £114 
per year, payable quarterly, reducing by £25 
per year on the first, second and third death. 


Three sisters, aged 62, 69, and 72, deposit 
£1,500 and receive a joint Annuity of £135, 
payable half-yearly until the death of the last 
survivor. 


nes A husband, aged 75, and wife, aged 70, whose 
ele total worldly possessions amount to £2,000, on 

which they were realising £80 per annum, 
invested the whole in an Annuity, realising at 
once a joint income of £239, paid half-yearly 
during their joint lives, to be reduced to £179 
after the death of the first. 


_ Thirty per cent. to an Invalid. 


An invalid lady, aged 59, having £3,000 
capital invested at 34 per cent., was thus 
limited to an income of £105 a year, out of 
which she had to pay heavy doctor’s bills and 
the salary of her nurse. She invested one 
half (£1,500) in an immediate annuity with 
the Sun of Canada. Her health was so 
seriously impaired that she was granted £450 
per annum, payable quarterly, though 

: 3 ordinarily she would only have been entitled 
% to £123 6s. 6d. if in good health. She thus 
; at once increased her income to £450 annually 
and still has £1,500 capital to leave to her 
estate. 


Best Use for the Remnant 
of a Fortune. 


A lady aged 52, possessing only £800, the 
remnant of a fortune of over £10,000, which 
has been frittered away in bad investments, 
learned for the first time about Annuities from 
a*friend, and, acting on his advice, purchased 
with this small remnant an Annuity. As she 
was in poor health, the Company, as its custom 
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is, gave her specially favourable terms, and 
allowed her an Annuity of £120, as against the 
mere £30 she had been drawing in dividends on 
her £800. Had she met her friend sooner 
and brought her whole fortune of £10,000, she 
would have had a sure income for life of £1,500 
a year. 


A Little at a Time. 


Twelve years ago a gentleman, when aged 52, 
occupying an official position in London, but 
contemplating retirement on attaining 60, 
decided whenever he found himself with 
£50 or £100 and upwards, to purchase Annui- 
ties. This‘he did over a period of six or eight 
years, sometimes making two or three pur- 
chases at short intervals. 


He now finds himself with no less than 42 
Annuity Bonds, and his income from the total 
savings brings him in some £50 per month, 
payable for the remainder of his life. 


Husband and Wife. 


A gentleman, 54, with a delicate wife, aged 
49, and no children, buys an Annuity of £800 
a year costing £10,100. The Company guaran- 
tees that evenif he should die to-morrow the 
payments will be continued for ten years. In 
order that the wife shall absolutely be provided 
for, if she is still alive at the end of the ten years 
she has the privilege of paying another £1,500 
and having the £800 yearly continued through- 
out the remainder of life. 


Saving Up for a Rainy Day. 


All of these examples refer to immediate 
Annuities. We will now give examples of 
deferred Annuities :-— 

A young man, 26, by depositing £13 2s. 
yearly, secures an income of £100 a year, begin- 
ning at 60. 


A nurse aged 30, pays £10 5s. yearly, and 
secures an Old Age Pension of £50, beginning 
at 60. 


A man aged 28, feeling sure of his present 
income for at least ten years, pays ten annual 
payments of £75 each, and secures £200 a year, 
beginning at age 65. 

Prince A., aged 31, deposited £6,814 for a de- 
ferred Annuity of £600 per annum, to begin at 
age 41, ; 


Wife and Children. 


The examples provide for the purchaser only. 
Here are a few providing for the wife and 
children or for parents. 


A. J., aged 25, secures £100 a year for his 
mother, aged 65, should she survive him, at 
the small annual cost of £7 8s. 


J. F., aged 36, wife, 34, having two children, 
secures an income of £200 a year for his wife 
should she survive him. So that the children 
may not be left unprovided for should the wife 
also die, the Company guarantees to keep up 
the Annuity until at least 20 annual instalments 
have been paid. The youngest child will 
therefore be of age-before the payments _have 
ceased, while, on the other hand, they never 
cease during the wife’s lite though she may 
attain a very advanced age. This seems a 
better provision than leaving a capital sum, 
which may be lost through poor investments. 
The annual cost in this case is £78 12s., which, 
it must be admitted, seems a very moderate 
sum for such an ample provision. : 


Provision for the Whole Family. 


R. 1. S., aged 40, wife the same age, makes a 
provision similar to the last, but for a different 
amount, combining with it an Old Age Pension 
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for himself and wife. Should both live to age 
60, the Company will pay an Annuity of £100 
a year so long as either may live. If the hus- 
band should die before reaching 60, even if this 
should occur during the first few weeks or days 
after making his first deposit, the company will 
pay the wife £100 at once, and continue to pay 
£100 yearly throughout her life. That the 
children may not be left out, 20 yearly instal- 
ments are provided for in any case. This is 
almost as perfect a family provision as it is 
possible to make, for it provides for everyone, 
the wife, children, and self. The annual 
deposit in this case is £73 123. Larger or 
smaller Annuities in all these examples would 
cost pro rata. : 


F. M., an accountant, aged 35, single, 
secures an annuity of £91 16s., half yearly, 
beginning at age 60. In event of his not 
reaching that age, his deposits are all returned. 
The annual deposit for this is £25 3s. It is, 
however, provided that, should he marry, he 
may from that date increase the annual deposit 
by £9 4s., and in addition to the other benefits 
secure for his wife £1,000 at his death if he 
should not reach 60, 


Edueational Annuities. 


What are known as Educational Annuities 
for children interest almost every parent. 
Here are a few examples :— 


G. H. J., aged 37, has a baby boy and 
another son aged two. Heforesees that when 
they reach 15 their education will be getting 
expensive. He secures a five year Annuity 
of £100 for each, beginning at 15 and continuing 
until 19. For the first he pays 15 annual 
instalments of £28 4s. each, and for the second 
13 instalments of £32 18s. In the event of 
the father’s death, no further instalments 
will be required, and the Annuities will be paid 
just asif he had lived. Moreover the Company 
will at once begin to pay £32 19s. yearly to 
assist in the elementary education of the boys 
until they reach 15, when the Annuities of £100 
to each begin. 


Dr. J. L., aged 39, has one son, aged one, 
also set apart for the medical profession. He 
has provided for him five Annuities of £100 each 
beginning at 16, then five of £200 each for his 
University training, and a lump sum of £500 
when he is 26 to assist in setting him up in 
practice. For this he pays £88 12s. 6d. yearly 
for the first 15 years; £60 8s. 6d. for the next 
five; and £17 18s. 6d.for the last five years. 
In the event of the father’s death, no further 
deposits are required, and, in addition to pay- 
ing the sums above mentioned on the dates 
arranged for, the Company will, from the day 
the father dies, begin to pay about £60 a year 
for the boy’s elementary education. 


These examples illustrate only a few of the 
contingencies of life that may be provided for 
more conveniently and more safely by Annui- 
ties than in any other manner. They are all 
taken from the records of one of the strongest 
financial institutions in the British Empire, 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
whose head office for the United Kingdom is 
34, Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.c. Mr. J. F. Junkin, the manager, 
explains that it would require a large volume 
to deal adequately with all the different 
kinds of Annuities and Old Age Pensions 
granted by the Sun of Canada, so that in- 
qairers should mention their age and give 
some idea of the nature of the provision 
they wish to make. Allsuch communications 
will be treated as confidential. While all cor- 
respondence will receive prompt and courteous 
attention and will not be regarded as commit- 
ting the correspondent to anything, it is re- 
quested that no one will, merely through 
curiosity, make inquiries which necessarily 
involve intricate calculations and detaile:! 
explanations, j 
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The Writing on the Wall 


If you are dissatisfied with your present 
work, your present rate of pay, if you 
want to improve your position, then “ The 
| Writing on the Wall” means something 
for you; but without investigation you 
4 will not be a step further towards 
materialising your ideals. 


When in competition for a good job the 
H battle is half won if you are an I.C.S, man. 
| The simple fact that you have had anI.C.8. 
¥ training tells employers that you know 
4 your business technically, theoretically, 

practically. I.C,8. men have their heads 
§ in their work—and employers know it, 


Example :— 
g At my first interview with the Manager 
8 Linformed him I was a student of theI.0.8. 
& and he replied: ‘ Yes, you mentioned that 

fact m your letter or you would not be here 
R 700w’ ; which clearly shows the value of 

C.L.8. training.” 

(Signed) D. J. BETHELL, Nottingham. 


a Salary Increased 100 per cent. 

i «= ‘‘ It gives me great pleasure to thank you 
t for your kindness in obtaining for me a 
7 position. I applied to your Students’? Aid 


4 Department, with the result that in a very 
& short time you obtained for me a position 
| carrying with it an increase of 100 per cent. 
8 i wages.” 

(Signed) H. HLTON, Royton, Lancs. 


Let us refer you to I.C.S. 
students in your district. 


* 


When a man is 1.0.8. trained he has become 

a, master of his work, and he wants the best 

possible price for his brains and skill. In 
4 this connection the value of the work of 
f the f.C.S. Students’ Aid Department, acting 
; hand-in-hand with over 1,000 personal re- 
7 presentatives all over the United Kingdom 
# and throughout the Colonies, cannot be 
i over-estimated. 


During twelve months the average in- 
crease of carnings reported by 1.0.8. 
students reached the remarkable figure 
of 54 per cent. in Great Britain alone ! 


The I.C.8. will train you without interrup- 

tion to your daily work at a cost to suit 

your pocket. All books free, No classes 

to attend. No restrictions, no extras. All 
— preliminary information given free. % 


Inquire into the Facts to-day. 


“ The way to Better Pay is the I.C.8. way ” 
—over 100,000 L.C.8. students affirm it 7s so. 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd, 


Dept. 105/B45, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Please explain, without any obligation on my 
part, how I can qualify to enter, or to obtain a 
larger salary in, the occupation or profession 
before which.I have marked x. (or-in the one 


stated here 
_Engineering (s'ate which 


_Analytical Chemistry 
_Modern Languages 


_ Advertising 
|_ Book-keeping 
_ Business Training 
—Motor —Aviation 
Civil Service —\ 
|_ Opportunities for 
Women 
Over 160 other courses. 
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UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 
February 4, Rev, R. N. Cross, M.A. (of 
Southport). ; 

February 11, Mr. FrepD MADDISON, 
February 18, Rev. R. Travers HERrorp, 
B.A. (of Stand). 


February 25, Rev. Dr. S. H. Metiong, M.A., 
Principal of the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester. 
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tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
l ADELAIDE PuacrE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAWw- 
RENCE, Bart. 

i rd ta Ar my A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 
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SUNDAY, February 11. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Hoven, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressgy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Soul’s, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epgar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l, Rev. Frank K. Frerston; 7, Rev. 
R, K. Davis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
J. ArtHUR Parson; 6.30, Kev. F. K 
FREESTON. ; 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. C. F. Hinton, 
B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Joun Eis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brrrram ListEr, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH; 6.30, Rev. 
Lionst Taytor, M.R.C.S. Subject, «* The 
Religous Significance of Heredity.” 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JoNnEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W.,-11 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-raad, 11, Rev. C. Roprmr, B.A. ; 
7, Rev. W. H. Drummonp. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CaynowrETH 
Pop. 

Deion’: Church and Mission, Church-street, 

.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CoopEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Roxzson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionet 
TAYLER ; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
Extis; 6.30, Mr. E. R. Fyson. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7. Mr. F. Mappison. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Harcrovs, M.A. 
ee 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Lz, 
Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 

WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 

6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


Rev. Joun 


Aprkystwytu, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

Brrminguam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BrrmincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Buacxpoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6,30. 


Botron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonzs, M.A. 


Bournemoutu, Unitarian Chureh, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Iree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. Gzorar WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Q@. STREET. 

CamBripan, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, 
Rey. C. Roprmr, B.A. 

CurstEerR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Srvya., 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savevyu Hicks, M.A. 

Evesuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 

Gee Cross, 11, Rev. E. H. PickeRIne; 6.30, 
Rev. Dunpy AGATE. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30. 

LricestEr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Hemtnc Vauauan, B.A. 

Lrewens,. Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnELL. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOOK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. Ropzrts. 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Opesrs, B.A. ; 6.30, Rev. E. 8. 
Russet, B.A. 

Manourstsr, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 

Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuHaRson. 

New Briauton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. — 

Portsmoutn, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Porrsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBporouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Josepu WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinLiAM AGAR. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicoz Cross, M.A. 

Sournameton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WR&LLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Grorcre BuRNETT STALLWORTHY. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev H. W. HawKgs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


~~ a 


ee HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1jd.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EpITor, “ Dove- 
gtone,”’ Denton-read, Garton, Manchester. 


11 and 6.30. 


DEATHS. 


Conway.—On February 6, at Christchureh- 
street, Ringwood, Anna Beaker Conway, 
aged 60. 

Coysu.—On January 30, at 39, Bruce - road, 
Harlesden, William Edmunds Coysh, for- 
merly of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in his 79th 
year. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur week has been one of national thanks- 
giving and congratulation on the safe 
return of the King from his mission to 
India. We use the word mission advisedly, 
for behind the pageantry there was a serious 
purpose of government. The human touch 
works wonders where official manners and 
despatches often fail. A sympathetic at- 
mosphere is the surest guarantee of a good 
understanding. For these and other rea- 
sons, those who have watched the progress 
of Indian affairs rather anxiously in the 
past, and deplored the slowness of Indian 
reforms, have viewed the King’s visit with 
deep satisfaction. When he landed at 
Portsmouth on Monday the King used the 
following words: ‘‘ We have been pro- 
foundly touched by the expressions of 
affection and loyalty which we have 
received both in India and in other parts 
of our dominions, and we shall greatly 
rejoice if our presence in India shall in any 
way contribute to the welfare of the 
country, and strengthen the bonds which 
bind it to the Empire.’’ 


* * * 


THe Prime Minister has received the 
following message from the Viceroy of 
India, who has transmitted it on behalf 
of the ruling princes and chiefs of India 
on the one hand, and the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, as 
representing the people of British India, 
on the other :— 

“* The princes and people of India desire 
to take the opportunity afforded by the 
conclusion of the Royal visit to convey to 
the great English nation the expression 
of their cordial goodwill and fellowship, 


ment to the world wile Empire of which 
they form part, and with which their 
destinies are now indissolubly linked. 
Their Imperial Majesties’ visit to India, so 
happily conceived and so successfully com- 
pleted, has produced a profound and in- 
effaceable impression throughout the coun- 
try. Their Imperial Majesties by their 
gracious demeanour, their unfailing sym- 
pathy, and their deep solicitude for the 
welfare of all classes, have drawn closer the 
bonds that unite England and India, and 
have deepened and intensified the tradi- 
tional feeling of loyalty and devotion to 
the Throne and person of the Sovereign 
which has always characterised the Indian 
people. Conscious of the many blessings 
which India has derived from the connec- 
tion with England, princes and people 
rejoiced to tender in person their loyal and 
loving homage to their Imperial Majesties. 
They are confident that the great and 
historic event marks the beginning of a 
new eta, ensuring greater happiness, pros- 
perity, and progress to the people of India 
under the egis of the Crown.’’ 


* * * 


THE ease arid rapidity with which the 
Royal visit to India has been accomplished 
will perhaps do something to infuse a little 
freshness of method into our diplomacy, 
which still finds the etiquette of the Court 
of Louis XIV. more congenial than the 
common-sense of the modern world. The 
question may readily occur, If the King 


‘can go to India, why should not the Secre- 


tary of State follow his example, and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs make personal 
visits to Paris or Berlin? A close personal 
acquaintance with other countries on the 
part of those who hold high and responsible 
office would do a great deal to remove 
causes of friction and misunderstanding, 
and to cement the ties of international 
friendship. At present we rely far too 
much upon official communications and the 
technicalities of a traditional art of diplo- 


also the assurance of their warm attach>|macy, The difficulty is that they do not 


fit the modern mind, with its more human 
and personal way of doing things. 


* * * 


WE print to-day the text of a most sig- 
nificant protest against the use of Airships 
in War. We are calgays glad to help for- 
ward any movement which has for its 
‘object the promotion of peace and goodwill 
on a basis of general agreement. The 
signatories of this memorial point out with 
convincing force that ‘‘all civilisation 
protests its desire for peace and goodwill ; 
protests its wish to reduce the already 
grievous burden of armaments, Unless its 
protestations be those of a hopeless hypo- 
crite, it cannot stand and watch the con- 
quest of the air, that most glorious of 
man’s mechanical achievements, callously 
turned to the usages of destruction ; it 
cannot idly acquiesce in a new departure 
that must heavily increase this burden of 


armaments.’’ 
x * * 


Ir has been pleaded that a distinction 
between the translation of a work and its 
original text is sometimes the reason why 
the Roman Catholic authorities : re led to 
condemn a book and place it on the Index, 
though it was formerly approved. The 
Rev. Alfred Fawkes has explained in a 
letter to the Times that this excuse cannot 
be pleaded in the case of Mgr. Duchesne 
and his ‘‘ Histoire ancienne de I’ Kglise.’’ 
Under the title ‘‘Intorno alla ‘ Storia 
Antica della Chiesa,’ ’’ the Rivista Mensile 
for November, 1911, publishes a com- 
munication from Mgr. Duchesne in which 
he deals by anticipation with this pre- 
text :— 

‘© On December 8 (1910), P. Lepidi in- 
formed me that he had received instruc- 
tions to make no difficulty as to the 
French text, and also to authorise the 
Italian. The latter, for greater security, 
was subjected to a special revision, being 
placed under the inspection of Mgr. Faloci 
Pulignani, Vicar-General of Epoleto, a 
prelate who has not the reputation of being 
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lenient towards ‘novelties. While resery- 
ing to himself the right of criticism with 
-regard to.certain historical conclusions of 
my book, he. declared clearly that he 
raised no. difficulty gone: the side of 
theology or orthodoxy.”’ 


pty * * * 


Last Sunday was observed as Ecumeni- 
cal Sunday by churches of the Methodist 
connection . throughout the _ world, A 
common Message was read from the pulpit 
to the assembled congregations, which 
contains an earnest plea for closer fellow- 
ship and fuller co-operation arene all 
“Christian people. ‘‘ We recognise,’ it 
says, ‘‘that the unity of the Church is a 
prime condition of its spiritual well-being. 
Yet we are convinced that within the 
“universal communion of the Church, and 
as a means of its full realisation, there is, 
at least for the present, both a place and 
“a need for denominations, provided they 
so bear themselves in relation to others 
as to hold the truth they have received in 
trust not only for their own adherents but 
for the Catholic Church.’ 


* * * 


ness and eniphasis, showing that a move- 
ment which has its roots in an intensely 
individual experience can adjust itself to 
larger duties and new points of view. 
‘* Side by side with the endeavour after a 
world-embracing evangelism must go the 
ceaseless effort to establish a Christian 
civilisation in every land. The salvation 
of Christ must find its complete manifesta- 
tion in collective.as well as in individual 
life. The witness of Christianity to the 
world must be fulfilled in its social aspects 
and ideals. As citizens we must seek to 
secure in righteousness, wisdom, and com- 
plete unselfishness a truly Christian— 
and therefore humane—character for all 
law, administration, and public policy, 
This governing principle supplies practical 
guidance as to the objects that must be 
pursued by both our personal and collec- 
tive, our private and public influence.”’ 


* x * 


ENTERING, into more practical details 
the .Message continues:— ‘‘ We . must 
labour. ceaselessly so to transform the 
material environment of the ‘peoples that 
if may promote and not hamper: the 
possibilities of a completely Christian life 
—with all its moral, intellectual, and even 
physical. implications—for the. weakest 
members of the community. We must 
put forth our utmost efforts to destroy 
the organised inducements to intemper- 
ance and. impurity that bring mammon- 
worship and self-indulgence into devastat- 
ing alliance. We must:strive with all our 
might to protect the Christian integrity of 
marriage and of ‘the home. «We- must 


| distress ; 


uphold Christian standards of morality 
and humanity in the production, distribu- 
tion, and use of material wealth. We 
must direct our utmost endeavours to 
secure the truly Christian education of the 
young. We must welcome and seek to 
extend the influence of women in the 
counsels of the Church and in the service 
of the community. We must guard, in all 
wisdom, the sanctity of the Lord’s Day, 
showing that its due observance is as 
precious to all the higher needs of personal 
character, home life, and human effi- 
ciency as it is to the fulfilment of religious 


service.” 
* * * 


Ar a meeting of the Christian Social 
Union held at Caxton Hall last week, the 
Bishop of Oxford made a startling indict- 
ment of the prevailing apathy of the mass 
of Churchpeople in regard to their social 
duties, and their slowness to promote 
practical measures of reform. Incident- 
ally, he paid a tribute to the greater 
readiness of the Nonconformist to come 
forward with practical help. He confessed 
himself completely baffled when he asked 


; | himself what it was that produced this 
On the subject of social and national 


obligations the Message speaks with clear- | 


strange blindness of heart and mind 
among people of his own communion. We 
have dealt elsewhere with some aspects of 
this address, so deeply sincere in its con- 
fession of bewilderment, so passionate in its 
sympathy for the miseries of the poor. 


* * * 


Ina subsequent letter, Dr. Gore explained 
that the speech was in substance as well 
considered as anything he could say on any 
subject, though its verbal expression was 
almost entirely extemporary. ‘‘ Of course 
I recognise,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that there is a 
considerable body of Churchmen who are 
zealous on these subjects, but I think that 
what I said about the mass of our com- 
municants is true. At the same time, I 
must recognise that it is quite possible, if 
I were a Nonconformist minister, I should 
still feel the same about the mass of my 
fellow-members,”’ 


* * * 


Tue Charity Organisation Society has 


issued an interesting report on the present 


condition of the poor in London. It is, 
on the whole, of a hopeful character. 
There is an absence of signs of exceptional 
the improvement in the condi- 
tion of the labour market has reached the 
lower classes of casual workers; in almost 
all cases the applications for free meals 


for school children have visibly diminished. 


At the same time, new causes of poverty 


‘are continually arising. The substitution 


of mechanical for horse traction has thrown 
out of work a large number of drivers and 
others employed in the care of horses. An 
jncreasing difficulty is being felt ‘every- 
where owing to the rise in prices of coal 


\ 


food, and other necessaries of life. As a 
general conclusion, the report says, “ the 
chronic poverty of a portion of the popula- 


tion of London remains a hard fact to be 


borne constantly in remembrance.”’ 


* * % 


Everyone will wish well to the new’ 


central buildings of the Y.M.C.A. 

London: The recent campaign for sub- 
scriptions to the building fund resulted in 
£80,000 out of the £100,000 required. It 
is, however, in some danger of getting into 
the rough waters of controversy between 


old and new ideals of policy. Its new — 


allies would like to see it conducted on 


lines which have been very successful in 
the United States and Canada, without 
any theological test for membership and 


the chilling influence of the ghost of 
Exeter Hall upon its social activities ; 


whereas its old friends, who still supply. 


most of the money, are strongly opposed 
to any~1eal broadening of the basis. 
From a forecast which appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette this week, it seems 
likely that the ban may be withdrawn 
from smoking and billiards, but not from 


theological heresy. The spirit which once 
Pe to exclude Punch, because it was ~ 


‘“ contemptuous of religious influences,’’ 


is too strongly entrenched to yield withoue : 


a vigorous struggle. 
& 
*k * * 


THE recent deputation to the Home 
Secretary on Demoralising Literature has 
called forth some vigorous protests on the 
side of authorship from Mr. Gosse, Mr. 
Clement Shorter and Mr. Lowes Dickinson. 


We have pointed out on more than one: 
occasion the grave difficulties and dangers | 
surrounding any attempted censorship_ 


of books. It is well to remember that 
Socrates was condemned for blasphemy, 
and that official opinion as represented by 


the police is generally prejudiced against — 
what is unconventional and is prone to 


stigmatise it with opprobrious names. 


* kk 


‘THERE is one thing no Government can 
be trusted to do,’’ Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
writes in the Nation, ‘‘ —and a democratic 
Government perhaps least of all—and that 
is, to. censor books, directly or indirectly , 
by prohibition before publication, or by 
prosecution after it. Mr. McKenna_ re- 
marked to the deputation that ‘every man 
of common sense knows when he sees a 
book or a picture of a particular kind, 
whether the intention was artistic or 
whether it was mere obscenity.’ If that 
be true, men of common sense are very 
rare, and are not often likely to come 
together on a jury. No, sir: if we are to 
have freedom we must take the risk of it ; 


and if we do not take the risk we shall have 
»1 no freedom.’’ 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


In the small book on ‘‘ The Church and 
the Age ’’ to which we referred last week 
the Dean of Str. Paut’s utters an emphatic 
warning against any attempt to identify 
the Church with a particular party or 
scheme of social reform. - He views almost 
with alarm the tendency to try to win 
victories for religion by entering into any 
sort of alliance with organised Labour, or 
angling in the troubled waters of human 
misery with social reform as a bait. In 
spiritual work there must be no bargaining 
about material advantages. The Christian 
must remember that his Master said, ‘‘ My 
kingdom is not of this world,’’ and all 
that this strange and unpopular statement 
implies. ‘‘ I can conceive of nothing more 
fatal,’? he says, ‘‘than the policy of 
enlisting the organised forces of the Church 
on the side of militant labour. I can 
recall no instance of a Church which has 
gone into politics and has not come out 
badly smirched.’’ And again, ‘‘ The main 
work of the Church must always be to 
influence the character of individuals.’’ 


In striking contrast to the mental attitude: 


which is disclosed by these words, and in 
apparent contradiction to it, is the strong 
indictment by the BisHop of Oxrorp of the 
prevailing apathy of members of his own 
communion in face of the glaring social 
evils of our time. ‘‘ I’have constantly sat 
down bewildered,’’ he said in an address 
to the Christian Social Union at Caxton 


Hall last week, ‘‘ before the blank and, as }- 


it seems to me, simply stupid refusal of 
the mass of Churchpeople, to recognise 
their social duties. Why on earth is it ? 
What produces this strange blindness of 
heart and mind? Often have I tortured 
my mind trying to find an answer to these 
questions, and tortured it in vain. I 
simply recognise the fact ; it stares you in 
the face.’? Dr. Gorm went on to speak in 
burning words of our Lorp’s sayings about 
poverty and wealth, and the effect which 
would be produced in an ordinary con- 
eregation if anyone were to use similar 
language to-day. 


‘Look at our Lord’s awful and 
tremendous words about wealth, words 
which none of us who are rich in income 
to-day can hear without trembling 
through and through. The ‘poor,’ 
whom He called ‘ blessed,’ were they 
like the poor of our slums? Not a bit 
of it; they were men like the Apostles, 
of the well-to-do artisan class. Remem- 
bering what He said about the rich and 
the poor, and then remembering the 
state of our society to-day, I dare 
any one of you to say that what He 
preached was not a ‘revolutionary’ 
doctrine, which we have got over again 
to digest and make our own. 


**Do: you say He was not a social 
reformer ?- What did He do? He 
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founded the Church—the brotherhood. | into lovers of Gop and servants of -human 


If you say to me, ‘I don’t want to go 
mixing up with your dirty politics; I 
want to follow pure religion,’ I say, ‘ Go 
and do it ; that is the most revolutionary 
thing you can do; that is what turned 
‘the world upside down.’ ”’ 


It is no doubt disconcerting to a good 
many people to find two of the ablest and 
sincerest minds in the Church of England 
apparently at such odds with one another 
upon a matter of supreme importance. 
The radical difference of temperament and 
outlook cannot be denied. The Dean 
with his finely trained critical intelligence 
isnotof thestuff of which enthusiasts are 
made. But he is not blind or unmoved 
in presence of the things which make the 
BisHor’s heart hot within him. ‘‘ The 
present distribution of wealth,’’ he affirms, 
“qs absurd.’? ‘‘ All human beings are 
essentially equal in this sense, that the 
moral personality is inviolable. No man 
or woman is to be merely used, used up, or 
dishonoured. So far, democracy is re- 
minding us of one of the most original and 
important. parts of the Christian message, 
and we may ‘ co-operate’ without hesita- 
tion.’’ Further, he is deeply impressed 
by the moral dangers of great wealth, and 
maintains that ‘‘ the Church should set its 
face against luxury. Luxury destroys 
every class or nation that practises it. 
Nothing fails like success; it kills off 
families more surely than any oppression 
that falls short of slavery.’’ It is a 
different angle of. vision, certainly, but 
there is a fundamental agreement which it 
is worth while to try to put into words. 


Dr. Gore is roused, so that he 
cries out in deep distress of spirit, by 
the apathy and self-satisfaction of con- 
ventional Christianity. The Dran is con- 
cerned to preserve the deep inwardness of 
the Gospel in face of attempts to reduce 
it to the shibboleth of a party or a pro- 
gramme of reform. In different ways, and 
in face of somewhat dissimilar dangers, 
they are both pleading for a recovery of the 
mind of Curist. Both would agree that 
what is needed is the power of a new life, 
a life of clearer vision and more con- 
secrated effort, and that this must come 
from one and the same source. The essen- 
tial relation of Christianity to social reform 
is to be found not in any economic doctrine 
or finished programme of duties, but in the 
new character which creates the new 
world. Christianity in its simplest and 
deepest personal expression is discipleship, 
and discipleship involves first of all self- 
surrender and self-committal to the lord- 
ship and sacrifice of love, as men have seen 
them and felt their power in Jesus Curist. 
All men who profess and call themselves 
Christians need above everything else 
to realise that they are committed in irre- 
vocable honour and loyalty to a certain 
type of love and goodness, which. is to live 
and work within them, and transform them 


need. 


‘There is here nothing which may’ be 
dismissed as vague and unpractical spiri- 
tuality. Love when it is kindled toa white 
heat and guided by a deep personal loyalty 
is the most practical thing in the world. 
It gives the mind a new keenness as it 
grapples with all the details of government 
and reform. It sustains the heart with a 
cheerful courage in the dark days of 
disappointment and apparent defeat. It 
makes men glad to surrender what is pre- 
cious to themselves for the common good, 
able to suffer and rejoice when suffering is 
the price of others’ gain. There is nothing 
in the whole range of human experience, 
not even hot indignation against wrong 
or the spectacle of the hopeless miseries of 
the disinherited and the lost, which is 
so fatal to complacent comfort or so pro- 
ductive of practical agreements. Social 
reform drags slowly and heavily along, 
chiefly for lack of spiritual power. Its 
supreme need is the recovery over wide areas 
of life of the creativeness of the Christian 
character with its splendid hopefulness and 
its deep reserves of strength. The price- 
less contribution of Christianity to. social 
reform in this and every age is not a plan of 
society, but the revolutionary power of a 
new type of character and the spirit of 
the Cross. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 
II. 


Two hours’ journey from Chicago is the 
prosperous and handsome city of Mil- 
waukee, also on the borders of Lake 
Michigan, which is at this point 83 miles 
across. Milwaukee is a typical American 
city, and its steady growth can be traced 
back over 70 years.to the time when the 
first settlers erected their cabins beside 
the tamarack swamps, and ousted the 
Indians from the banks of the Menomonée 
River. It has, however, achieved a certain 
notoriety of late which it’did not forrherly. 
possess, owing to its having put the 
Socialists in power at the last municipal 
election. All America is now waiting to 
see what. Milwaukee, built upon the 
individualist system, and proud’ of’ hav- 


fing held its own in competition with 


Chicago, less than 100 miles away, will 
gain as a result of this new experiment. 
People express their opinion on the sub- 
ject with a certain amount of caution, but 
even the more conservative-minded go so 
far as to say that the Socialist mayor isa 
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conscientious man, though lacking in 
‘< statesmanlike qualities *’ (an accusation 
which is sometimes brought against Cabinet 
Ministers !), and that the administration 
is entirely honest and free from the taint 
of ‘‘ graft.’’ Milwaukee, as a matter of 
fact, is a very progressive city belonging 
to a very progressive State, and does not 
join in the doubtful sport of stoning the 
prophets even when they come in the 
guise of Single Taxers with Henry George’s 
persuasive son for their mouthpiece. In 
the fifties it had a population of 7,000, 
equalling that of Chicago; at the present 
_time it is the twelfth largest city in the 
United States, with a population of some- 
thing like 370,000. And it is still growing, 
if one may judge by the size of the buildings 
that are being erected, and the way its 
borders are extending in every direction. 

Here, as elsewhere, in addition to the 
coloured people, a very large number of 
the inhabitants are foreigners; Germans 
(the larger proportion), Italians, Poles, 
Swedes and the like. A Presbyterian 
minister told the writer that his son was 
in a class at school which consisted of 
20 American and 40 other boys representing 
various European nationalities, and this 
tale is repeated everywhere throughout 
the country, until you begin to realise in 
some small measure the difficulties which 
the constant influx of foreigners is prepar- 
ing for legislators in the future. The 
marvellous way in which these aliens are 
assimilated has often been commented 
upon, but it is not quite true that America 
absorbs them all without any sense of 
strain and insecurity. They soon acquire 
a semblance of that self-assertive spirit, 
springing from a constant insistence on 
the liberty of the individual, which has 
always been the keynote of American pro- 
gress, and their children join together with 
a fervour unequalled in our own country 
in the singing of such patriotic songs as 
‘“'The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and *‘ My 
Country, ’tis of thee.’? It must be 
remembered, however, that the immi- 
grants who are continually streaming into 
this vast continent, to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands every year, belong 
to the poorest and most illiterate class, 
and, as H. G. Wells has pointed out, they 
are ill-prepared to play the independent 
rdle which America forces upon her citizens. 
Consequently, they are exploited by the 
saloon-keeper and the professional politi- 
cian, who easily influence their votes ; 
they ‘‘ weaken and confuse the counsels 
of labour,’’ and ‘‘ retard enormously the 
development of that national conscious- 
ness and will upon which the hope of the 
future depends.’’ 

But. it is difficult to feel pessimistic 
even when confronted with the immigra- 
tion problem in the Cream City, which is 
still full of the buoyancy of youth, sur- 
rounded with delightful homes set amidst 
green lawns and wide piazzas, and purified 
by the invigorating breezes which sweep. 
across a Bete stretch of water as blue 
as the Mediterranean. The story of its 
progress naturally fills its energetic inhabi- 
tants with pride; and here, as in all 
flourishing American cities, many fine 
buildings, including the Layton Art 
Gallery, library, hospitals, orphanages, 
parks and colleges, bear testimony to the 
- public spirit of men: whose fortunes have 


grown as street was added to street, and 
who believe in enriching the community 
with the fruit of their labours. This is 
not Socialism, and the numerous philan- 
thropists who act upon this principle 
throughout the United States defend the 
theory of individualism as strongly as Mr. 
Roosevelt; but it is one step towards 
Socialism, as that word seems likely to be 
interpreted in the future. Indeed, some 
of these liberal givers set an example, in 
the simplicity of their habits, the modesty 
of their homes, and the unsefish way in 
which they devote their time and money 
to promoting the public welfare, which 
many champions of the people’s cause 
would do well to follow. It is not true 
that the rich are invariably selfish, while 
the poor are in possession of all the virtues ; 
and if, in the days to come, the State 
collectively is made more and more re- 
sponsible for the happiness and well-being 
of its citizens, it would be ungracious not 
to remember how often the individual has 
shown the State its duty by building such 
splendid institutions as Milwaukee, among 
other cities, can boast. 

And then there is Boston, the proud 
city of the three peaks on the broad and 
beautiful Charles River; the one-time 
‘“hub of the universe,’’ the home of many 
historical memories; the shrine to which 
enthusiastic pilgrims come from all parts 
of the world to tread the streets where 
famous Abolitionists were mobbed, or gaze 
up at the windows of old-fashioned houses 
which once sheltered such men as Emerson, 
Longfellow, Uliver Wendell Holmes, Theo- 
dore Parker, Lloyd Garrison, or William 
Hilery Channing. But it does not do to 
visit Boston fresh from a perusal of the 
‘* Breakfast Table ’’ series, or Miss Craw- 
ford’s delightful studies of the lovable 
old town in days that seem, in many re- 
spects, as remote as the age of Pericles. 
For you are confronted, as you leave the 
station, not by quaint buildings and 
picturesque churches, but by tall factories 
and the elevated railway; and although 
there is a certain charm about the narrow, 
crooked streets after the rectangular lines 
of Chicago or New York, they impress you 
first of all chiefly with the fact that they 
are dirty and overcrowded. Even the 
historical Common is -overshadowed by 
huge hotels and other high buildings, and 
gashed by the yawning mouth of the useful 
but disfiguring Subway. In fact, you have 
to dig out the ancient landmarks from 
amidst the welter and commercialism of 
a modern city, forming in your mind as 
well as you can, and as often as possible 
with closed eyes, the picture of old Boston 
as it must have looked when the daring 
promoters of the Laberator were advocating 
the immediate emancipation of the slave, 
and Wendell Phillips was making the walls 
of the ‘‘ Cradle of Liberty ’’ echo to his 
impassioned eloquence. 

Boston has, indeed, become a hustling 
centre of commerce, with fine shops and 
beautiful suburbs, which preserves its 
traditions of ancient culture and the 
memory of its literary men in certain quiet 
nooks and pleasant homes, while it moves 
on with the tide of progress in a go-ahead 
manner entirely alien to the spirit of the 


‘Brook . Farmers or the philosophers of 


Concord. Nothing could have impressed 
this upon one’s mind more forcibly than 


the recent procession on Columbus Day 
(a new State holiday), when over 30,000 
citizens joined in a monster parade which 
took three hours to pass a given point. 


It was a wonderful and bewildering show, ~ 


saved from monotony (although the men 
who took part in it were, for the most part, 
dressed in conventional modern garb) by 


a lavish display of banners and pennons __ 


rich with every possible combination of 
colour, and by the really picturesque 
tableaux. arranged on huge ‘“‘ floats ”’ 
which broke up the procession at intervals. 
Then there were detachments of troops, — 
sailors, Indians, and young cadets in 
white uniforms laced with crimson; but 
the significant thing about the whole dis- 
play was the enormous preponderance of 


Roman Catholics representing various ~ 


societies of the Holy Name and the Knights 
of Columbus. The Catholic missions were 
very much to the fore, even Chinese 
‘* converts ’’ having turned out to add 
the music of their native instruments to 
the blare of over 100 bands; and the 
number of Italians, Poles, and Portuguese 
who took part in the parade must have 
made some of the spectators feel as if - 
they were witnessing a great religious 
demonstration in one of the medizval 
cities of Europe, rather than a procession 
intended to stimulate patriotic pride and 
enterprise in the birth-place of American 
independence. 

Thus the old and the new mingle, and 
if a more significant sign of the times were 
needed, it is only necessary to climb to the 
top of Chestnut or Curey Hill, and look out 
over the city lying below with the Charles: 
River threading its way majestically under 
the leafy slopes of Brookline. From there 
you see the imposing dome of the huge 
Christian Science Church, which puts even 
the gilded cupola of the State House to 
shame. It dominates the scene as the 
Duomo dominates the city of Florence 
when you look down upon it from the 
heights above San Miniato, and the sight 
is apt. to depress the liberal religious 
thinker who has just paid a visit to the 
King’s Chapel, with its decorous family 


pews, and reflected proudly on the noble _ 


part which such fearless champions of 
freedom as Emerson, Channing, and Theo- 
dore Parker have displayed in the history 
of Boston. But the Christian Scientists 
have to be taken into account, for they, 
too, are contributing no small share to the 
upbuilding of a mighty nation, and it no 
longer seems strange, when you have spent 
a few weeks in America, that this new 
religious cult should have sprung up in the 
heart of a people solely absorbed, to all 
intents and purposes, in the development 
of a marvellously fertile country and the 
acquisition of great wealth. It is, after 
all, the direct outcome of that spirit of 
optimism which seems to possess everyone - 
in the United States, from Luther Burbank, 
doubling the bounties of nature, and pro- 
ducing fruits which nature would never 
have thought of among his vines and 
orchards in California, to the humblest 
Italian mechanic laying trolley-lines in 
Pennsylvania. It is also a testimony to 


xs 


the force and persistence of those eternal — 


needs and aspirations of the soul which 
have made man an easy prey in times past 
to consoling superstitions, and may do so 
again, until he has learnt that soothing 
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dogmas are far less important than those 
daily and hourly acts which are fraught 
with such irreparable consequences’ for 


himself and humanity. 


a 


GREGORY THE GREAT. 


KeWe have all of us read in our school 
histories Bede’s story of Gregory seeing the 
fair-haired Saxon slaves in the market- 
place, and saying that they were not 
“Angles but angels, and determining to save 
the inhabitants of Deira ‘‘de ira Dei.’’ 
It is pleasant to have our own history thus 
directly linked with the most characteristic 
figure in the Christian world of the last half 
of the sixth century. Such Gregory un- 
doubtedly was. His most striking charac- 
teristics are a superstitious credulity, 
which in any other age would have been 
puerile, and a shrewd common sense which 
would be virile in any age. He says in one 
of his prefaces that he wonders that any- 
one who has Augustine and Ambrose 
should want him to write anything. There 
was good ground for the wonder, yet 
Gregory became more popular than either 
of the others, 

His “‘ Pastoral Care,’’ the manual which 
Alfred translated for the use of his clergy, 
shows a knowledge of human nature not 
easily surpassed. His huge Commentary 
on Job, the ‘‘ Magna Moralia,’’ is the most 
stupendous monument to the futility of 
allegorical exegesis when regarded as a 
means of reaching the mind of the writer, 
and its amazing effectiveness, in the hands 
of a master, when regarded as a means of 
reaching the conscience of the reader. 
What are you to make of the system of 
interpretation of which the following is a 
fair specimen ? 

‘*In sacred Scripture the name of the 
horse sometimes expresses the lubricous 
life of the depraved, sometimes temporal 
dignity, sometimes this present age, some- 
times the preparation of a righteous pur- 
pose, and sometimes the holy preacher.’’ 
(‘* Magna Moralia,’’ xxxi. 43.) 

In the magnificent description of the 
war horse in the Book of Job it is the 
“‘holy preacher ’’ that the beast repre- 
sents. Parsons are hardly accustomed to 
such compliments! Close upon this fol- 
lows the great passage in which Gregory 
elaborates the scheme of the seven Capital 
Vices (generally but incorrectly known as 
the seven deadly sins), from the grip of 
which the practical conscience of Europe 
has never since been able to free itself. 
These pages are as full as they can hold of 
keen observation and practical wisdom. 
Take a single specimen. In his enumera- 
tion Avarice comes next after ‘* Dismal- 
ness,’’ ‘* Depression,’’ or ‘‘ Don’t Care: 
ness’’ (subsequently  enfeebled into 
‘* Sloth ’’ or ‘‘ Slackness ’’), and Gregory’ 
explains that there is a natural affinity 
between them, because those in whom the 
inward sources of joy have ceased to flow 
are all the more restless in their desire to 
cling to the outward signs and supports of 
the happiness which they cannot feed from 
within. 

He was no theologian, yet the first 
distinct formulating of the doctrine of 
Purgatory, which saved the whole scheme 
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of Catholic belief concerning the future life 
from patent absurdity, is traced by the 
theologians to him. Neither was he a 
great philosopher or a great mystic, yet 
his matter-of-fact way of dealing with 
some of the problems of philosophy and 
some of the experiences of the mystic 
carry us into regions to which his common- 
sense seldom attains. His quiet explana- 
tion of the experience of the saint who saw 
the whole world in a single ray of light is 
worth a good deal of artificial mystic 
analysis, and the case of the ‘‘ idealist ’’ 
was never more convincingly put than in 
the few words wherein Gregory meets the 
statement that it is hard to believe in the 
invisible by the counter-statement that it is 
only the invisible that can see anything 
at all. We cannot, it is true, see the soul 
going out of the body that dies. Very well. 
Then it is only an invisible something that 
makes the difference between a live and a 
dead body, and as the dead body cannot 
see, it is only the invisible part of the living 
man that sees. In other words, it is only 
to the invisible mind that there can be any 
evidence at. all that visible matter so much 
as exists. 

~ Gregory’s age was one of profound super- 
stition, Augustine, some two centuries 
before, believed in miracles, indeed, but it 
is difficult to conceive of the miraculous 
legends growing around his name which 
encompass that of Gregory, and equally 
difficult to conceive of his collecting such a 
group of stories as we find in Gregory’s 
‘* Dialogues,’’ some account of which 
appeared recently in these columns. Here 
miracles, from the re-uniting of a broken 
kitchen utensil to the raising of the dead, 
are told with the easiest and most un- 
questioning faith, and yet Gregory’s com- 
mon sense is never more conspicuous than 
in relation to this very love of the mar- 
vellous, for he steadfastly refuses to take 
miraculous power as a conclusive test of 
character. Was not Paul the equal of 
Peter? Yet Peter walked upon the water 
and Paul suffered shipwreck. We are not 
to neglect human precautions or neglect 
human calculations in our zeal for souls or 
our trust in divine help. Did not Paul 
provide himself with a rope and a basket 
and look out for a suitable window when 
Damascus seemed an undesirable place in 
which to stay and a difficult place from 
which to escape? And you must not be 
too sure that events are miraculous. A 
certain man foresaw that he was to be 
buried in a particular church on the Ap- 
pian Way. No one had any intention of 
burying him there, yet by a pure accident 
it came about. But this man was a 
worldly person. We are to conclude, 
therefore, that although men when drawing 
nigh to death often foresee the future by 
divine revelation, the soul sometimes sees 
it by its own subtlety as it comes near to 
its separation from the body, for this man 
was not good enough to have been favoured 
with a revelation. And, after all, was not 
Paul’s conversion a more marvellous thing 
than the raising of Lazarus from the dead ; 
and is not Scripture justified in attaching 
supreme importance to the career of one 
who had experienced the miracle of a 
changed inner life, and leaving untold that 
of the other who had but experienced a 
renewal of the material life ? 


Pile, WW: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by corresp LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


BERGSON AND MARTINEAU. 


Sir,—I am beginning to fear that it may 
be a dangerous thing to call attention in 
the columns of Taz Inquirer to the work 
of a new constructive thinker. The person 
who does so exposes himself to the risk of 
being suspected of disloyalty to~ Dr. 
Martineau. I have not been lucky in 
this respect. Applying the word “wooden ”’ 
to a class of minds which is very common 
in the world at large, but to which 
Dr. Martineau’s is essentially in direct 
antithesis, Professor Upton immediately 
suspects me of unfairness and disrespect 
to his own and to his great master’s 
philosophy. Mr. Editor, it is a little hard 
—especially on one like myself who does not 
yield, even to Professor Upton himself, in 
my estimate of the value of Dr. Martineau’s 
work, 

If there are any among us, and I some- 
times suspect there may be, who hold that 
any teaching which agrees with Martineau’s 
is unnecessary and that any teaching 
which differs from it is false, I am sure 
that Martineau himself, could he still speak, 
would have something very severe to say 
to them. And Professor Upton would be 
quick to second his rebuke. All the 
more pity, therefore, that he should 
inadvertently say anything which, even 
by indirection, could be construed into 
approval of this ridiculous and most dis- 
loyal form of discipleship. 

Now it so happens that Bergson and 
Martineau follow the same road sufficiently 
far to reach agreement in most of the 
matters which are dearest to Professor 
Upton. In Martineau’s chapter on 
‘* Hedonism and Evolution ’’ (and else- 
where) there is a most remarkable, though 
incidental, anticipation of Bergson’s doc- 
trine of Evolution créatrice. Both thinkers 
are Intuitionists, though not in precisely 
the same forms ; both are pledged through 
and through to the doctrine of Freedom. 
The main difference is, that in regard to 
Intuition and Freedom Bergson goes much 
further than Martineau. Bergson’s In- 
tuitionism has a wider sweep, and his 
Freedom is more deeply pervasive of the 
structure of the universe. Seeing this 
agreement clearly, as I do, or believing that 
I see it; repeating it constantly to my 
class and whenever I have an opportunity 
of writing or speaking on the subject, it is 
inconceivable that I should make use of 
Bergson’s doctrines for pouring scorn on 
the doctrines of Dr. Martineau. 

Were I, then, to name the thinkers I 
had in mind when I used the word 
“ wooden,” not only would Dr. Martineau’s 
name be absent from the list, but the 
names in the list would-be precisely those 
which Professor Upton himself might 
recognise as deserving the epithet. I do 
not withdraw the word. I emphasise it. 
‘* Wooden ’’ thinking is prevalent, especi- 
ally in Morals; it is highly mischievous, 
and it affords an excellent illustration of 
Bergson’s Philosophy of the Comic. That 
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is why I alluded to it in attempting to 
explain Bergson’s answer to the question, 
‘“why do we laugh ?’’——Yours, &c., 
L. P. Jacks. 
Manchester College, Oxford, 
February 3, 1912. 


RELIGION AND PERSONALITY. 


Srr,—As Mr. Roberts has thought fit, 
very needlessly, to drag me into his letter, 
and has allowed his controversial zeal to 
turn his own imaginings into ‘‘ recollec- 
tions,’’ I must crave space for a few words 
on a matter of fact. The question which 
Mr. Roberts says I was asked was never 
put to me; therefore I never answered it, 
and consequently am not responsible for 
a helpless and foolish reply on behalf of 
right, centre, and left (whatever these may 
be) which is attributed to me. I have 
little doubt that Mr. Roberts must have 
been thinking, in a confused way, of a 
statement which I once had occasion to 
make, that, even if the mythological hypo- 
thesis of the origin of Christianity were 
established, it would not destroy “‘ liberal 
Christianity,’’ because one form of ‘‘ liberal 
Christianity ’? had long regarded the re- 
ligion as ‘‘a system of spiritual truth, 
which, when once the world has acquired 
it, is wholly independent of its historical 
origin.”’ At the same time I intimated 
that that view did “‘ not appear to me 
adequate or satisfying.’” The connection 
in which the statement was made did not 
require me to do more. The passage 
referred to is in Tur Inquirer of Decem- 
ber 24, 1910. 

Of course, I am conyinced that Mr. 
Roberts would not for a moment make 
a wilful misrepresentation ; but, knowing 
the errors of memory, and the ease of mis- 
representation, I think it is always safest 
to verify one’s facts. I have myself fol- 
lowed this rule, and have found that in the 
present instance my memory was perfectly 
correct.—Yours, &c., : 

JAMES DRUMMOND. 

Oxford, February 5. 


Sir,—Most of us will probably be in| 


sympathy with the point of view which the 


Rev. H. D. Roberts has so ably presented. 
No finite form can stand to us for God. 
We feel that He transcends all forms ;| 
that there is a beyond where He must be 


in all His fulness, and yet He girts us about 
so that we feel He is not far from any one 
of us. And yet all forms must contain 
Him, otherwise we create that gulf between 
God and man which we are told is the 
bane of some theological thinking, If we 
think of God as above all forms, we get 
only an abstract conception which lacks 
reality for most people, consequently they 
are thrown back on themselves and become 
coldly individualistic. If, on the other 
hand, we regard Him as manifested in one 
unique human form, then the vision, 
though clear cut and supplying attractive 
warmth, is limited. Only the mystic 
rises above these difficulties and sees the 
divine within and without. 
regarded with disfavour in quarters where 
common sense is supposed to prevail; 
nevertheless, I side with the mystics. 


But he is: 


But we do not escape anthropomorph- 
ism even if Christ does not stand to us 
for God. Dr. Martineau pointed out that 
the Father, as the Unitarian conceives Hin, 
stands in almost the same relation to the 
worshipper as the Christ does to the 
Trinitarian. The attributes of fatherhood 
are projected in thought into an ideal 
person who is worshipped as God. Christ 
is also an ideal man, clothed with the 
attributes of the Gospel figure of Jesus, 
whose real lineaments are unknown. Both 
conceptions are anthropomorphic, as may 
be shown by the fact that Unitarians often 
use hymns, originally inspired by the 
worship of Jesus, in which the word 
Father has simply been substituted for 
Jesus. The subject is tempting, but must 
not be followed. 


The question raised is not merely} 


academic. Only last week, in a society 
over which I have the privilege to preside, 
where religious questions are freely dis- 
cussed, a young man said, ‘‘ I find it. very 
hard to think of God apart from Jesus. 
He appears only as a cloud which soon 
vanishes away.’ And a few years ago 
a man of ripe years, a constant attendant 
at one of our churches, remarked to me, 
‘J find it very difficult to realise God. 
He seems 50 far off.’’ Probably most of 
our preaching is uneducative, and con- 
versational classes would be far more 
helpful. Anyhow, it is clear that without 
the idea of God imaged in man, the sense 


of the divine grows very dim in some. 


On the other hand, we meet people to-day, 


not all of one Church, who testify to ‘‘a, 


God consciousness.’’ This seems to me 
to be quite a new testimony. 

It may be helpful to mention that 
EKucken,’ in his ‘‘ Truth of Religion,’’ 
points out that though we make God and 
not Christ the centre of our religion, ‘‘ yet 
such a man as Jesus is not the mere bearer 


| of doctrines or_of a special frame of mind, 


but i8 a convincing act and proof of 
the Divine Life. . .. . 
its incomparable nature and mysterious 
depths, does not exhaust itself through 
historical effects, but humanity can from 
hence ever return afresh to its inmost 
essence, and strengthen itself ever anew 
through the certainty of a new pure and 
spiritual world in contrast to the meaning- 
less aspects of nature and the vulgar 
mechanism of a purely human culture.’’ 

Mr. Roberts makes a reference to Liberal 
Christians which is not quite clear. Liberal 
Christianity has a history of nearly one 
hundred years, and must not be identified 
with any one. phase of thought. In the 
Liberal Christian or Free Christian attitude 
(I can discover no difference in the mean- 
ing of these two terms) I venture to think 
lies the promise of the future. If I may 
attempt to define that attitude, I should 
say that it recognises the essence of 
Christianity to lie, not in doctrine, but in 
a principle of life. ‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one to another.’’ ‘* Every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God.’’ ‘‘ Her sins are forgiven, for she 
loved much ’’—here is the inmost essence 
of the Gospel... -But inteliectually, Liberal 
Christianity sees the need of changing 
forms of thought with advancing know- 
ledge. It therefore welcomes all believers 


| who hold their creeds undogmatically, 


Such a life, with, 


seeing that the essence of Christianity 
lies elsewhere. ; 
This, I venture to say, is the latest 
aspect of Liberal Christianity, and it is 
working. In small societies members of 
the various sects are coalescing and rising 
to the consciousness of a common spiritua 
life beyond their differences. Thus, again, 
it is proved that ‘‘the letter killeth, but 
the spirit giveth life.’? Ought not this 
principle to find its true field in our Open 
Trust Churches @ f 
I agree with every word of Mr. Roberts’ 
last paragraph, but to create a kingdom 
of personalities there must be some unify- 
ing principle, and if that principle be love, 
he will be greatest who loves most.— 
Yours, &c., nes 
EK. Capleton 
London, February 5, 1912. 


*,* A Correction. — The Rev. H. D. 
Roberts writes :—‘‘ The phrase in ‘ Re- 
ligion and Personality ’ which reads ‘ con- 
founded in fact ’ is really more descriptive 
than my own which was ‘ unfounded in 
fact.’ ’’ 


—————_>__—. 


THE CHARLES DICKEN 
CENTENARY. 


Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me to point 
out one or two slight errors in the pleasant 
paper on Charles Dickens by W. B. O. 
George “ Cruickshank ” (s¢¢)—1s not the “c”’ 
superfluous ?—is said to have “ illustrated 
the later portion of the * Pickwick Papers.’ ” 
This is a mistake. George Cruikshank had 
nothing to do with illustrating “ Pickwick.” 

An early impression of the first edition 
of that work is before me as I write. It 
contains the suppressed Buss plates, 
Turning to page 47, I find poor Seymour’s 
last plate—Winkle trying to lead the re- 
fractory stud. Seymour’s suicide made_ 
a difficulty for author and publisher. 
R. W. Buss, an artist famous for theatrical 
subjects, was applied to. He submitted 
two designs, ‘‘ The Cricket; Match,’’ to 


face p. 69, and the ‘‘ fat boy ’’ discovering _ 


Mr, Tupman and Miss Wardle, p. 74. 
These did not suit Dickens, and they were 
suppressed in all but the early impression 
of the first edition. Hablot K. Browne 
or ‘‘ Phiz’’? iblustrated the rest of the 
work. W. B. O. is mistaken in believing 


that the ‘‘ Memoirs of Grimaldi,’’ produced ~ 


1838, was ‘‘ the last book which appeared 
under the nom de plume of Boz.’ 
“* Sketches of Young Couples, &c.,’’ 1840, 


and later, appear under the same nom-de ~ — 


plume. 
lt is well, perhaps, that these trifling in- 
accuracies should be pointed out. They 
do not diminish the charm of a delightful 
paper.—Yours, '&c., 
CLEMENT EK. PIKe. ' 
Bridgwater, February 5, 1912. 


Sir,—Surely Dr. Blake Odgers, in his in- 
teresting article in your issue of the 3rd_ 
inst., 18 wrong in saying that ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of Grimaldi’’ was the last book 
for which Dickens used his pseudonym. 
It would, I think, be more correct to say 


that after this, either ‘‘ Boz,’’ or ‘‘ Charles 


is 


\ 
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Dickens’’ appeared on the title-page, 
- just as suited the fancy of his publishers 
‘er -himself. Take, for instance, ‘‘ the 
extensive and peculiar’’ title-page of 
“Martin Chuzzlewit’’—I quote from 
memory ;—‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit, a com- 
‘plete record of. his Wills and his Ways ; 
what he did and what he didn’t ; showing, 
moreover, who came in for the silver spoons 
and who for the wooden ladles, the whole 
forming a complete key to the House of 
Chuzzlewit, edited by Boz.’’ 


~—.. Again, is it not an understatement. of 


the case to say that Dickens learned a 
littlelaw ? It is true that he made slips in 
dealing with legal matters, e.g., in *‘ Bar- 
dell v. Pickwick,’’ where he allows Serjeant 
- Buzfuz to cross-examine his own witnesses 
without, first obtaining the leave of the 
‘Court, which even Mr. Justice Stareleigh 
would not have allowed ; but for a layman 
_ his knowledge of law was wonderful, and 
did we know as little about the personality 
of the author of ‘‘ David Copperfield ”’ 
as we do about that of the author of 
‘** Hamlet,’’ there can be but little doubt 
that, just as some critics attribute the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s plays to 
Bacon because, they say, only a lawyer 
could havé been so accurate on matters of 
law, so others would for the like reason 
assert that the novels of Dickens were 
written by Mr. Justice Talfourd or. some 
other distinguished literary lawyer of 
the first half of the Victorian era. Is not 
the date of ‘* Pickwick ’’ 1836, not’ 1834 ? 
—Yours, &c., 
Frepk. G. Jackson. 
8, Park-lane, Leeds, February 6. 


[Mr. Jackson is right about his main fact, 
but the full title of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ’’ 
was as follows :—‘‘ The Life and Adven- 
‘tures of Martin Chuzzlewit, his Relatives, 
Friends, and Enemies, comprising all his 
“Wills and his Ways: with an historical 
record of what he did, and what he didn’t : 
showing, moreover, who inherited the 
family plate, who came in for the silver 
spoons, and who for the wooden ladles. 
The whole forming a complete key to the 
House of Chuzzlewit. Edited by Boz.’’ 
““The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick 

Club ”? began to appear in illustrated 
/ numbers on March 31, 1836.—Ep. oF Inq. ] 
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THE ANGLO-GERMAN FRIENDSHIP 
/ ‘SOCIETY. 


APPEAL FOR £5,000. 


Str,—We venture to beg the hospitality 
of your columns for an appeal for funds on 
behalf of the Anglo-German Friendship 
Society. This Society was inaugurated 
on May 1, 1911, with the main object of 
making a determined effort to establish 
7.) better feeling between Great Britain and 
Germany. It is believed that only by 
persistent effort on cautious and tactful 
lines can any important influence be 
brought to bear upon public opinion, and 
a real and permanent change in sentiment 
be effected ; wherefore under the guidance 
of those with experience and knowledge 
of the relations between Great Britain and 
Germany we propose to take active steps 
to this end. 

The object which the Society has in 
view will, 


‘| cloud of witnesses. 


we believe, meet with the 


sympathy of the overwhelming majority 


of the British people irrespective of | 


political party, for we believe that only 
by a cordial understanding between Great 
Britain and Germany can the peace of the 
world be fairly secured, and in order to 
carry out our proposals it is necessary 
for us to make a strong appeal for financial 
assistance. 

We shall gratefully accept any assistance 
from whomsoever it may come, but our 
object. can only be successfully attained 
by the substantial contributions of wealthy 
sympathisers, thus enabling us to inaugur- 
ate’ an active policy of enlightenment and 
conciliation which may have decisive effect 
upon public sentiment. in both countries. 
It is estimated that each public meeting 
costs about £50; it would, therefore, be 
unwise to rest satisfied with a sum less than 
£5,000; and those who have little or no 
opportunity for active personal service may 
feel assured that their donations are 
equally essential to the vitality and pro- 
gress of as good a cause as ever was placed 
before the public. We have the honour ta 
remain—Yours obediently, 


AvEBURY, President. 
Frank ©. Lascentes, Chairman. 
Cyrit Ruopes, Honorary Secretary. - 
16, John-st., Adelphi, London, W.C., 
February 1, 1912, 
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THE PERSONALITY OF SOCRATES. 


Varia Socratica. By Professor A. E. Taylor, 


THE personality of Socrates, if less 
important to the modern world, is yet as 
full of a haunting fascination as that of 
Jesus; and one may also add that, in 
spite of all the treatises written upon it, 
it is just as elusive. Both alike are en- 
veloped: in the dust of controversy as to 
the relative objectivity and value of the 
delineations of nearly contemporary au- 
thorities, and both are obscured by what 
may very appropriately be called the 


In the case of Socrates the four primary; 
ancient authorities are Xenophon, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Aristophanes ; but modern 
scholars are altogether at loggerheads as 
to the worth of their testimony. Adam, in 
his . ‘‘ Religious Teachers of Greece,’’ 
still pins his faith to the hardly entreated' 
Xenophon ; while Joél, in his great work, 
“Der echte und. der Xenophontische 
Sokrates,’’ 
old woman babbling of things beyond the: 
reach of her domestic intelligence. 


perz, like Joél, swears by Aristotle; while 


Déring proves conclusively, I think, in his 
“Tehre des Sokrates ’? that Aristotle gets. 
all he has to. say from Plato, and that as a: 


first-hand authority he is little good. 
As for Xenophon, Doring regards him as a 


very decent, well-intentioned incompetent.; 
Plato he takes as good 2m parts, And now. 


in’ his recent 
‘Varia Socratica,’’ 


comes Professor Taylor, 
volume, ‘ 


on Plato, after Déring, but apparently 


= 


is inclined to treat him as an, 


Gom- 


who swallows: 
Plato holus bolus, tosses Xenophon into the 
air, re-proves Aristotle’s entire dependence 


without knowing this, and, to add to the 
interest of the comedy, reinstates Aristo- 
phanes as a first-rate authority on the 
philosopher of the den. 

It is the novelty in Taylor’s investiga- 
tions that he finds Plato and Aristophanes 
in profound agreement on the facts cf 
Socrates’ teaching and pursuits, however 
different in their method and intention. 
Thus the ‘‘ Apology ’’ and ‘‘ Phedo,’’ in 
regard to the former of which Déring says 
that it cannot be said'to have the charac- 
ter of a historical document, are, according 
to Taylor, confirmed as historical by the 
indications to be found in the ‘‘ Clouds.”’ 
And, if we do not, and Idon’t think we do, 
misapprehend him, the Socrates of the 
Platonic Dialogues generally, the Socrates 
who argues for the transcendental reality, 
and not a mere conceptual reality of the 
Ideas, the Absolute Idealist, is none other 
than the Socrates who married Xanthippe 
and drank the hemlock. Mr. Taylor writes 
as follows :—‘‘ Hither the Platonic dia- 
logues faithfully preserved the genuine 
tradition about the person dnd, doctrine 
of Socrates or the tradition has not been 
preserved at all, and we have no material 
whatever for the reconstitution of the 
most influential personality in the history 
of Greek thought except the burlesque_of 
the ‘ Clouds,’ and Socrates must take his 
place by the side of Pythagoras as one of 
the great unknown of history.’’ This is no- 
thing less than a revolution in the prevailing 
view of the matter, and if we may presume 
to offer an opinion, much more proof will 
have to be forthcoming than Professor 
Taylor has so far furnished, ere we can 
accept it. 

Nor, while admiring his skill and in- 
genulty, are we convinced when, out of 
the ‘‘ Clouds ’’ of Aristophanes, he pre- 
sents us with a Socrates who is the head 
of a little Pythagorean community, that 
leads an ascetic life, eats at a common 
table, studies abstruse mathematics and 
physics, and cherishes a mystic religion. 
Socrates was condemned as a heretic and 
innovator in religion, who paid no respect 
to the gods worshipped by the city, and 
introduced strange gods of his own. 
This has generally been believed to refer 
to the Daimonion, which Socrates claimed 


_| to possess, a Spirit within which counselled 


him in the critical junctures of his life. 
Professor Taylor rejects this view, and 
holds that it was his membership of this — 
little mystical Pythagorean community— 
a religio illicita im Athens—which drew 
upon him the distrust and odium of his 
fellow citizens. 

But does not this suggestion involve, 
with the asceticism it attributes to 
Socrates, not only the rejection of Xeno- 
phon’s ‘‘ Banquet ’’ and ‘‘ Memorabilia,’’ 
but also of Plato’s ‘‘ Symposium,’’ as justi- 
fied by the character of Socrates ? Socrates 

attained complete mastery over the appe- 
tites and passions, he was capable of extra- 
ordinary endurance and self-denial; but 
the gist of the evidence seems to show 
clearly that he was not, in the active ‘peda-. 
gogic years of his life, an ascetic in the 
ordinary sense of the word. If he was, then 
Xenophon’s camera and some of Plato’s 
films were hopelessly bad at their work ; 

unless, of course, he was like the divine 
who, when asked by a gloomy evangelical 
if he werea serious Christian, replied, ‘‘ No, 


§ 


go 


I ama jocose one.’? Banquets are hardly 
a fit place for any but jolly ascetics. Dio- 
genes Laertius relates that he said of Anti- 
sthenes, the head and front of the ascetic 
tribe, that ‘‘ he could see Antisthenes’ 


pride through the holes in his coat.’’ 


Socrates did not believe in rags for the sake 
of rags, and the casual reader of Xenophon 
knows that he believed in hunger partly 


for the sake of appetite. 


Daring holds with pretty good reason, I 
think, that Socrates believed in cutting 
down bodily wants that he might be able 
to live independently and choose his friends 
and divine pursuits freely ; he wanted to 
be above the restraint of what Bernard 


Shaw calls the greatest need of man, viz., 


money, and he succeeded. If he had been 
sold up lock, stock, and barrel, he would 
have fetched on an estimate of his own £24 
odd. His motive, like Thoreau’s, was in- 
But accepting 
this theory of it. we must regard parts of 


dependence and liberty. 


the “‘Phedo’’ as Plato’s own rather than 
Socrates’ views, and that is contrary to 
Professor Taylor’s position ; for, of course, 


in the “ Phedo”’ soul and body are terms 
of an essential idealism. They flourish 


in inverse ratio one to the other. 
The Higher Criticism of Socrates and 


of his teaching has not brought us to clear 
definition of the man, and especially of his 
message, any more than the Higher Criti- 
cism of the Gospels has yet placed Jesus 
and his teaching beyond the range of inter- 
But through it all, in both 
cases, we believe there is something there 
to dispute, and something worth dispute— 


esting dispute. 


without end. 
R. Nicou Cross. 


TOLSTOY. 


Tolstoy. 


Bernard Miall. T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoy. By the 
Craufurd, M.A. T, Fisher 


Rev. Alexander 
Unwin. 33s, 6d. net. 


MonsiEuR RouuanD in his Preface tells 


how a common love of Tolstoy united a 
number of scholars of the Normal College 
in Paris, widely divergent in opinions, and 
each attracted to him for different reasons, 
but all finding in him a revelation of life. 
This is an example of the way in which 
the great Russian roused interest and 
enthusiasm among active minds and hearts 
in every civilised land, imperfect as the 
translations were in which he was pre- 
sented to them. 

In his book on Tolstoy, Monsieur 
Rolland carries us to the heart of his sub- 
ject ; he is not merely critical, though not 
uncritical in his appreciation. In small 
compass he gives us a great deal of Tol- 
stoy. He is much less diffuse than his 
master, and quotes him wisely and well, 
bringing out the depths of his meaning 
rather than the doubtful points of his con- 
sistency. 

The crisis in Tolstoy’s career when, past 
fifty years of age, he found a religious 
meaning in life which delivered him from 
the haunting impulse to suicide, was not a 
sudden change into a new world of ideas 
and purposes; it was a concentration of 
many influences which had been in him 
for many years, whose connection and 
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unity were now revealed and were for the 
time being centred round the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The vivid 
pictures given in ‘‘ Sevastopol ’’ contain 
more than a germ of his later teaching of 
the evils of war, leading to his doctrine of 
non-resistance; and, even earlier, at 24 
years of age, he wrote in ‘‘ The In- 
vasion ’’ :—‘‘Is it impossible, then, for 
men to live in peace, in this world so full 
of beauty, under this immeasurable starry 
sky ? How is it they are able, here, to 
retain their feelings of hostility and ven- 
geance, and the lust of destroying their 
fellows ?’” Levin, in ‘‘Anna Karenina,’ 
is a revelation of Tolstoy’s own feelings, 
his love of nature, his sympathy with the 
peasants, his delight in hard work in the 
fields in their company, and his sense of 
the healthy beneficence of physical labour. 

The later Tolstoy is thus a true and 
sincere development of the earlier Tolstoy. 
Always impulsive, always sincere and 
truthful, his unsystematised feelings are 
powerfully expressed in his earlier works, 
together with his keen insight into char- 
acter and motive. The later Tolstoy has 
not co-ordinated all into a theory or 
scheme of action by intellectual effort, but 
has found a satisfying unity in his re- 
ligious life; and therefore expresses that, 
and the contradictions of circumstance to 
its actual realisation. 
writes, ‘‘In him life and art are one.’’ 
““ With Tolstoy theory and 
are always hand in hand, like faith and 
action.”’ 


literature. 


nothing shall be hid. 


Tolstoy’s great influence is due to his 
Not only 
in art must his conception of reality find 
expression, but also in life: his art must 
be one with life; and his life and art one 
with his conviction of truth, so far as he|- 
“* When I come to under- 


utter truthfulness of intention. 


can make them. 
stand a matter on which I have reflected, 


I cannot do otherwise than as I have 
So these are revelations 
to his burning soul, and his efforts 


understood.’’ 


are unceasing to make his life accord 


with them. Monsieur Rolland substan- 


tiates his claim that Tolstoy’s literary and 
artistic power was greater and more con- 
centrated after his ‘‘ conversion’’ than 
before, by reference to ‘‘ Resurrection,”’ 
the popular tales, and a number of stories 
now being published. It appears that the 
art-impulse resulted in a large number of 
works which were not issued in the author’s 
lifetime. 

In the chapter named ‘‘ Art and Con- 
science,’ he gives with effective brevity 
the record of the long thirty years’ domestic 
conflict of the great soul, bound by love 
and duty to those who were antagonistic 
to the principles which were the light and 
warmth of his life, and who were opposed 
to the way of life which was for him the 
only way of truth. Take, for example, 
these extracts from the letters of Countess 
Tolstoy: ‘‘ He is wasting his energies in 
foolishness. I cannot conceal my im- 
patience,’? when her husband was study- 
ing Hebrew to get to understand the 


Bible thoroughly. ‘‘ It can only sadden 


As Monsieur Rolland 
creation 


He must express what he feels 
in some form of art, and his unflinching 
revelation of himself is without parallel in 
The exaggeration of his own 
evil deeds is a true representation of his 
feeling about them, with the desire that 
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me that such intellectual energies should 
spend themselves in chopping wood, heat- 
ing the samovar, and cobbling boots.’’ 


And this from Tolstoy himself to his 


wife : ‘‘ Do not be vexed, as you so often 
are when I mention God; I cannot help 
it, for He is the very basis of my thought.” 

Mr. Craufurd’s book is a more critical 
discussion of Tolstoy’s Ethics and Religion, 
with interesting expressions of the author’s 
own opinions on subjects suggested by 
Tolstoy, full of comparison and‘ contrast 
with other great teachers. In so vast a 


field of criticism of many men and many | 


subjects we remain in the realm of opinion, 
and do not get taken into communion with 
Tolstoy or anyone else. We are apt to 
dislike negative criticism when the grounds 
of it are not stated as in the reference 
‘*to the insecure optimism of Emerson.’’ 
But the discussions are thoughtful and 
suggestive. PEP: 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE concluding part of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ American Revolution ’” will 
be published next week by Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., under the title of 
“* George the Third and Charles Fox.’’ 
The same publishers also announce ‘‘ Civili- 
sation at the Cross Roads,’® the Noble 
Lectures, delivered at Harvard University 
in 1911, by Dr. J. N. Figgis, and a trans- 
lation of Johannes Joergensen’s biography 
of Saint Francis of Assisi, by Mr. T. 
O’Conor Sloane. 

ee eta 

A new “‘ Life of Saint Patrick,’’ by 
the Abbé Riguet, is announced for publica- 
tion early in February by Messrs. Duck- 
worth. The volume is included in the 
new series of ‘‘ Lives of the Saints.”’ 

* * * 


Quite apart from the political con- 
troversies of the hour, it will be of interest 
to many to hear that a ‘‘Home Rule 
Edition ’’ of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘* John 
Bull’s Other Island *’ has been published 
in Constable’s sixpenny series. The ‘‘ Pre- 
face to Politicians ’’ is reprinted with the 
play, but a new preface is added, written 
in Bernard Shaw’s  characteristically 
vigorous and challenging style. 

okay Sean. 


Messrs. Smiru, Exper & Co. make the 
interesting announcement that they are 
publishing a centenary edition of Brown- 
ing’s poems in ten volumes, with biblio- 
graphical and other notices from the pen 
of Dr. F. G. Kenyon, who edited, in 
collaboration with Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
the familiar -two-volume edition of Brown- 
ing. The new edition will be a limited 
one, and the volumes will be sold in sets 
only. The poems will be arranged in 
chronological order, and several portraits 
of Browning, which have not previously 
appeared, will be included as frontispieces. 

5 ae eS ot ee 
A Gitpert Wuitr EXHIBITION, consist- 


ing of relics and manuscripts belonging to 
the writer of the ‘‘ Natural History of 


‘Selborne,’’ is being arranged, and will be 


open to members of the Selborne Society 


f 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD ;—The Saints’ Ap- 
peal. The Rey. 8. A. Alexander, M.A. 2s. 
net. The Old Testament : The Rev. H.C. O. 
Lanchester, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. Introduction 
to the Synoptic Problem: The Rev. E. R. 
Buckley, M.A. 5s. net. 

Tur CamBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press :-—Cam- 
bridge County Geographies—Northampton- 
shire: M. W. Brown, M.A. ls. 6d. Prehis- 
toric Man: W. L. H. Duckworth, M.A., M.D., 
Se.D. Is. net. 

Messrs. Cuatro & WinpDus :—Records of a 
Family of Engineers: R. Louis Stevenson. 

Messrs. HEADLEY Bros. :—A Book of the 
Home: Catherine C. Osler. 

Messrs. Hopper & SrouGHTON :—John the 
Loyal: A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D. 5s. 

Messrs. Lonamans & Co. :—William James: 
Emile Boutroux. 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. WitttAm Riper & Son, Lrp. :— 
Creative Thought: W. J. Colville. 3s, 6d. 
net. 

Mr. T. Fisarr Unwin :-—The Earth and 


Her Children ; Herbert M. Livens. 5s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Review of Theology and Philosophy Young 


Days. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
(1340-1400.) 
IL. 


Lonpon in Chaucer’s time was not a bit 
like what it is now. The houses were 
pointed in front—more like some of the 
foreign towns, and between them here and 
there one would see gardens and green fields. 
It was easy to get out into the country, and 
Chaucer tells us how he used to like to 
get up quite early in the morning and go 
into the fields to see the daisies open. 
(He was always very fond of daisies, and 
has written beautiful things about them.) 
On the first of May, everyone used to 
get up very early to gather hawthorn and 
laurel to put in all the doorways of the 
streets to welcome the spring. That was 
a very pretty custom, and I wish we had 
it now, only London is such a big place 
that people can’t get out into the country 
and back again in an hour or two. It was 
not nearly such a noisy place then, either, 
as there were no cabs or carriages, and only 
a cart passed now and thep. People had 
to walk unless they were rich enough to 
ride, or if they lived near the river they 
used to go in boats on the Thames to 
and from their houses. 

Well, Chaucer lived a very busy life in 
London for a good many years, and now 
and then the king sent him abroad, to 
Italy and France, to arrange things with 
the Courts there. It needed a wise and 
clever man to do this, and these journeys 
show us how much the king trusted 
Chaucer. When the king died, things 
began to go worse with Chaucer. The 
king’s son was a little boy too young to 
reign, so his three uncles governed the 


on February 16, and to the public on the 
- following day. There have been many 
editions of the famous ‘‘ Natural History,” 
but certainly one of the most delightful 
is that published by Mr. John Lane, edited 
by Grant. Allen, and illustrated by Mr. 
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country for him. John of Gaunt was 
one of these uncles, and the people did 
not like him, so when his back was turned 
(for he had to take an army into Portugal) 
they began to find fault with everything 
he had done. 

There was a kind of Court of Justice 
held, and among the things it decided 
was this:—Chaucer was to be turned 
out of his business in the Customs’ Office, 
because they declared he had neglected 
his work. It is not likely that he had, 
but, you see, because he was a friend of 
John of Gaunt, they were ready to believe 
any harm of him. Losing his work in 
this way made Chaucer very poor, and 
he must have gone through real hardships 
in this last part of his life. But he never 
lost his courage, he stayed true to his old 
friends, and it was at this time that he 
wrote his best poems, called the ‘“Canter- 
bury Tales.” This shows us what a brave 
and patient man he must have been, 
and that he was able to forgive his enemies 
—one of the hardest things to do. No one 
with angry thoughts in his heart could 
have written about the birds in the medlar 
trees, and the soft rain on ‘‘ the small 
sweet grass,’’ and ‘‘ the lily on her stalk 
green,’’ as Chaucer has done. Just a 
year before he died the new King, Henry 
VI., came to the throne, and he tried to help 
Chaucer because he had been his father’s 
old friend, and because he himeeif was fond 
of him. So Henry gave him £26 13s. 4d. 
a year, which made Chaucer no longer a 
poor man, but he only lived a year after 
Henry came to the throne. When he 
died he was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and if you ever go there you can see the 
place. 

Before we stop, I will try just to tell you 
a little about the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ’’— 
the best of Chaucer’s poems. It is a great 
thing that we have them, because as well 
as the beautiful stories in them they tell us 
so much about all the different kinds of 
people who lived in England then. In 
those days, when people wanted to do 
what they thought would please God, they 
used to leave their homes, and go on 
pilgrimages—that is to say, they would go 
and pray to some good man who was 
dead (called a saint), at the church where 
either he was buried or which was called 
after him. At Canterbury the saint to 
whom people prayed was Thomas a 
Becket. He had been Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and was murdered by servants 
of King Henry II. in 1170. He was good 
to the poor people, and they were fond 
of him, so after his death the Pope made 
him a saint, and people used to travel from 
all parts of England to pray to him in 
his own cathedral. At the beginning of 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’’ Chaucer tells us 
how a number of people met together at 
the Tabard Inn, in Southwark, to sleep 
there on their way to Canterbury, and 
how the landlord of the inn put it_into 
their heads to tell each other tales as 
they rode along the next day, so that the 
road should seem shorter. ‘‘ For,’’ said he, 
‘*it is small fun riding along as dumb as 
a stone.’’ These tales were told in very 
different English from what we speak 
now, and it was also very different from 
the English which Cedmon spoke. You 
remember that I told you that this was 
Anglo-Saxon, but in Chaucer’s time there 


had come a great change in the language, 
because of the Norman conquest, so that 
we had got a great many French words 
mixcd up with the Anglo-Saxon. Chaucer’s 
poetry sounds much prettier if you read it 
in the old-fashioned English, and _ if 
the words look so queerly spelt that you 
don’t know what they mean, you have 
only to say them out loud to yourselves, 
and the sound will generally tell you. 
People then had more time than we have 
nowadays, and evidently they did not 
hurry so much over their speaking. 

The first person that Chaucer describes 
among the pilgrims is a Knight. The 
next is a Squire, who attended on him. 
Then comes a Yeoman, and you know we 
have yeomen still, though not dressed 
quite as Chaucer’s yeoman was, like 
Robin Hocd. Then there was a Prioress, 
or nun, called Madame Eglantine, and a 
Monk, at whom Chaucer has a joke, for - 
you remember I told you that he was 
never fond of the friars. A Friar was there 
too, a hypocrite, like those that Chaucer 
hated. After him came a Merchant, a 
rich man, and then a poor Scholar from 
Oxford. <A Sergeant of Law came next— 
a very busy man; and after him a Franklin, 
a sort of rich country gentleman. Then 
there was a Doctor of Physic, a Shipman, a 
Carpenter, «2 Haberdasher, a Webber and 
a Dyer, and a ‘*‘ worthy woman”’ called 
the Wife of Bath, because she lived 
neat Bath. She thought a great deal of 
herself, and had plenty of money, as one 
could see by her gay dress. She had had 
five husbands, and they had all died because 
she scolded and talked so much. Then 
there was a Country Parson, a good man, 
whom Chaucer does not mock at as he 
does at the friars, because he really tried 
to do his best, and to take care of all the 
peor and sick people in his parish. And 
there was a Ploughman also, a good, honest 
man ; a Summoner, a man whose business 
it was to summon or ¢all people before the 
Court of Justice, and he was bad and de- 
ceitful ; and a Pardoner, who was his friend 
and rode alongside of him. The host 
of the inn and Chaucer himself are the 
two last whom he describes; the hcst 
was very jolly and merry, and made them 
all laugh with his jokes. Next day they 
all set off at daybreak and rode to a place 
where they drew lots who was to tell the 
first story. These stories all show how 
Chaucer loved to notice the things around 
him—the spring time, the birds, the 
daisies, and the brave and faithful deeds 
of the men and women he knew. They 
show that he was just as religious a 
poet as Cedmon, though in a different 
way. Being religious, you know, does not 
mean only going to church and singing 
hymns, it means being kind and good, and 
loving God and your neighbour. Cadmon 
sang about things you might think more 
religious than Chaucer’s tales, as they 
had to do with what we are taught in the 
Bible, and Chaucer’s poetry had only to 
do with the common things we see all 
round us every day in the world. But 
God has made the world and all the 
common things in it, and has given us 
eyes that we may see how beautiful it all 
is. Chaucer saw this, and he loved the 
beautiful things in the world so much 
that he makes us love them better than 
before when we read his poetry, and so 
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we are more grateful to God for the 
world He has put us into. And when 
you remember how good and_ patient 
Chaucer was when he became so poor 
and had to go through hardships in his 
old age, you will see that he must have 
loved God. and his neighbour not to 
write angry and hard things about them. 
He was too much taken up with all. the 
beautiful things round him in the world 
to have an angry heart. It is a great 
thing to be a good man, and do one’s 
duty, in spite of what happens to oneself, 
but it is better still if as well as being 
good one can keep a kind and merry heart, 
and this was what Chaucer had. That 
is why I want you to think of him by the 
verse which I have put at the beginning 
of this article :— 

‘* For Thou, Lord, hast made me glad 
through Thy works, and I will rejoice 
in giving praise for the operations (i.e. 
works) of Thy hands.’’ MZ 

DorotHEa HOLtLins. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
Annual Business Meeting and Welcome 
Soirée. 

Tue annual business meeting of the 
college was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Albert-square, Manchester, on Wednesday, 
January 31, at 4.30 p.m., the President, 
Sir Edwin Durning:Lawrence in the chair. 
The business was quite straightforward. 
There were no burning questions, and but 
few comments. The annual report of the 
committee was read, the treasurer’s state- 
ment was presented, and the Rev. Charles 
Peach gave a most interesting final report 
of the Jubilee Memorial Fund. These were 
adopted for printing and circulation. Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence was re-clected 
President, and the officers and committee 
were also re-elected. 

The annual report justly describes the 
year 1911 as ‘‘ one of the most eventful in 
the history of the College.’? The Tutor, 
the Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A., passed 
away; the Principal retired after twenty- 
one years’ service, and the Matron relin- 
quished her post, which she had held since 
the Résidence was first opened. These 
losses Were keenly felt, but new appoint- 
ments were made, and there is every con- 
fidence that past traditions will be main- 
tained under the new order. The Rev. 
S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., accepted 
the office of Principal, and the Rev. H. 
McLachlan, M.A., B.D., became Resident 
Tutor and Warden, Mrs. McLachlan taking 
the post of Matron. The election of Dr. 
Mellone to the Principalship made it 
necessary for him to resign his post of 
Visitor, and the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
kindly consented to fill this place. ‘* For 
the first time in its history,’’ the report 
tells us, “the College now has one of its 
own alumni on its tutorial staff, and both 
visitorships filled from the same source.’’ 
[t is further noted in the report that 
Principal Mellone has been appointed 
Lecturer on ‘‘ The History of Christian 


Doctrine’? at the University of Man- 
chester. During the session, 1910-11, 
there were ten students of the College in 
residence. The number for the present 
session is eight, two students having com- 
pleted their course and entered the ministry. 
There were three applications received for 
admission to the College, but two were 
declined, and one has been withdrawn 
with a view to fuller preparation. Another 
matter of interest mentioned in the report 
is the establishment of a new scholarship 
and the reconstitution of an existing one. 
Miss Emily Sharpe has generously founded 
a scholarship of the annual value of £110, 
for Hungarian students, and the trust for 
the Tate Scholarship has been transferred 
to the College, and by the generous con- 
sideration of the trustees will now be able 
to be increased from 65 guineas to £70 per 
annum. 

The report read by Mr. Peach of the 
Jubilee Memorial Fund was a fine record 
ofa fine achievement. Summerville stands 
now a College splendidly equipped, and 
taking its place in every respect worthily 
among the-other theological colleges of 
this district. And not the least of its 
distinctions is that it is a memorial of 
the affection and gratitude of the students 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary College 
for their alma mater. With them, the 
idea of Summerville originated, and with 
them lay the initiative in carrying it out. 
£20,000 were required, and the students 
themselves, inspired by the spirit of com- 


radeship, raised! £1,000 as their part of| 


the total. It need not be said that this 
sum represents real sacrifice and devotion 
on their part.. The enterprise thus in- 
augurated was carried through success- 
fully under the leadership of Principal 
Gordon and Colonel Pilcher. Mr. Peach, 
in telling his story, might have sung 
“* Quorum pars magna fui,’’ but modestly 
left himself out. Those of us who were 
in the district during the campaign will 
know that he was one of the foremost 
leaders, and it is inevitable that his 
name should be associated with the 
annals of the Jubilee Fund. 

In theevening, at 7 o’clock, asoirée was 
held to welcome Dr. and Mrs. Mellone and 
the Rev. H. and Mrs. Mclachlan. There 
was a good gathering, and the chair was 
taken by the President, Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence. In his address of welcome, the 
President remarked that they were en- 
tering their fifty-eighth year as an institu- 
tion with brighter hopes and sunnier 
prospects than ever before. The pur- 
chase of Summerville had been brought 
about. by the men educated there. That was 
a lesson to them all to try and do some- 
thing to set it-joyously and prosperously 
on its way. Proceeding in breezy meta- 
phors of the sea he compared the College 
to a ship, and heartily welcomed the new 
captain, Principal Mellone. He was an 
ideal captain. He had his heart in the 
work. You might get the finest man 
that ever was, but if he did not love his 
work he was but as a tinkling cymbal. 
They all recognised and were glad that the 
University had recognised Dr. Mellone’s 
ability “and repute. It was all to the 
good of the College. Their new Principal 
was blessed with a wife, and they rejoiced 
to welcome her also amongst them. 
There was another man, Mr. McLachlan. 


He was flag-lieutenant, or Tutor. They 
looked up to him as one of their most 
successful students, and were grateful 
to him’ for accepting their invitation. 
His wife would be ‘‘ stewardess.’’. It 
would be a real advantage.to have Mr. 
McLachlan living in the College as Warden 
and his wife as Matron, and he welcomed 
them both most heartily. So the College 
started on its new way like a ship. It was 
well officered. A good crew was all that 
was wanted. They wanted more students, 
and it would be their aim to turn out 
men who had the power as well as the 
wish to do their duty. In welcoming 
Dr. and Mrs. Mellone, and the Rev. H. 
and Mrs. McLachlan, they were confident 
that under their guidance the good ship 
would earry its crew safely to port. 

Mr. F. W. Monks, J.P., next, offered a 
welcome on behalf of the Committee, 
and in doing so read letters expressing 
good wishes from Mr. E. ©. Harding, the 
Rey. Philemon Moore, and the Rev. 
Alexander Gordon. ~ es 

In his response, Dr. Mellone said that 
he came‘to the Unitarian Home Mission- 
ary College as an alumnus of the other 
College. Both institutions were at 
bottom working on the same principle. 
There was work for both to do, and both 
had, he believed, a great future. Although 
representing a sister College, he was none 
the less glad and proud to be associated 
with the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College. Both served the same cause, — 
and had in view the same ideals. He 
trusted that there would be friendly sym- 
pathy and co-operation between them. 
He did not come to them quite as a new 
hand. He had been associated with the_ 
work of the College as visitor for several 
years. In the view of the students this 
office was a kind of inspectorship. The 
visitor had a lynx-like eye for their weak 
points and pet little defects,and noted them 
to report to the Committee. Such was the 
legend! During his term of office he had 
had some opportunity of understanding — 
what the work was that the institution 
was doing. He had been impressed ‘by ~ 
the- profound love and loyalty felt for 
the College by the old students. In this 
respect they were unexcelled. He had 
seen the place marked out-for the College 
in Manchester, and in connection with 
the University, and he had felt what a great 
work there was to do. He, for one, had 
been in heartiest sympathy with the 
movement from the beginning. He was 
impressed by the enlightened policy of the 
University in founding a Theological 
Faculty on a basis scouted as an impos- 
sibility by many. It was incredible to © 
many; yet it had been realised. Al- 
though he had not formed the ideal of 
being Principal of the College, he had 
formed the idea] of influencing and teach- 
ing young men some of.the greater things 
on which life’s real interests depend. 
The College served & group of churches 
that he was glad to give his life’s work to 
serve. He was aware of the difficulties 
of their churches, and hence of the Col- 
lege. He was not one to be led by vision- 
ary ideals to ignore plain facts. The 
difficulties referred to would not grow less _ 
for a long time to come. They would 
have to grapple with them; hence the 
need of strong men who did not know 
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wanted men who would not allow circum- 
stances to depress them. He trusted 
-.. that the right men would be forthcoming. 
They would do their best to fit them and 
_ inspire them for their work. Concluding, 
Dr. Mellone expressed his great pleasure 
ee in having Mr. McLachlan as. colleague, 
and thanked the President and friends 
for their kind words and wishes. 
ems Mr. McLachlan also responded in a few 
aa words to the welcome. He found it 
2 somewhat embarrassing to reply. Dr. 
_ Mellone’s case and his own were not 
: parallel in the matter of appointment. 
Dr. Mellone had already justified his ap- 
pointment by his published works and 
_ his power as a preacher. In his own case 
he had still to justify the confidence 
reposed in him by ‘the Committee and 
officers. He would endeavour to the 
best of his ability to impress on the minds 
and hearts of the students a love of the 
principles they held dear. Amongst the 
Se most pleasant features of his appointment 
~ had been the number of letters of con- 
_ gratulation he had received from old 
BS students, and from Professors of the 
University. He was pleased to return to 
Manchester and to renew old friendships. 
On behalf of his wife, he promised that 
aoe she would do what she could to promote 
,. the interests—physical and spiritual—of 
the students. Lastly, he wished to say 
-- -_ what a pleasure he found it to co-operate 
- with the Principal. They worked together 
~ in perfect harmony, and that was a 
happy augury for the future. He would 
i -be content to follow the lead of Dr. 
-- -Mellone. He hoped those present would 
: support the College and so lighten their 
tasks. 

At intervals during the evening music, 
consisting of part songs and songs, was 
provided by Mr. Oliver H. Heys and other 
friends, 


AIRSHIPS IN WAR. 


A MEMORIAL has been drawn up and 
signed by a number of well-known people 
protesting against the use of airships in 
war. The signatories say :— 

““'We appeal to all Governments to 
foster by every means in their power an 
international understanding which shall 
preserve the world from what will add a 
new hideousnéss to the present hideousness 

~ of warfare. 

** Without universal agreement, no single 
Power can stay its hand—every day of 
ingenuity and every pound of money 
spent diminishes the chance of such agree- 

_ ment. : 

‘* The occasion is unique. The civilised 
world is now alive to the ghastliness and 
economic waste of war; the Hague Con- 
ference is an established fact. For the 
first time, in the face of a new develop- 
ment of the arts of fighting, nations 
possess both the conscience and the 
machinery necessary to check that develop- 
ment effectually. 

** All civilisation protests its desire for 
peace and goodwill; protests its wish to 
reduce the already grievous burden of 
armaments. Unless its protestations be 
those of a hopeless hypocrite, it cannot 
stand and watch the conquest of the air, 


what it was to -be discouraged. They 


that most glorious of men’s mechanical 
achievements, callously turned to the 
usages of destruction; it cannot idly 
acquiesce in a new departure that must 
heavily increase this burden of armaments. 

‘“There are many who believe that 
aerial warfare, by reason of its sheer 
horror, must prove a blessing in disguise, 
frightening men from war. To those we 
say: Civilisation does not sanction the 
ravages of a new and arrestable form of 
disease, in order that men through horror 
may be the more eager to join hands in 
stamping out all forms of sickness. ‘ And 
further, you under-rate the fortitude and 
adaptability of human nature, which has 
long proved that it can endure all forms of 
terror. 

‘‘There are some who insist that the 
art of flying will never reach full develop- 
ment without the stimulus of war. To 
such we suggest that the story of mankind 
does not leave us without hope that where 
there is demand, even when only for the 
purposes of peaceful life, there will also be 
supply. If the art of flying be delayed a 
few years by the resolve of men to use that 
art for mutual help, and not for mutual 
destruction, the world will be no loser. 

‘‘There are many who argue that 
because men fight on earth and water, they 
may just as well fight in the air. To these 
we answer: There has never yet been a 
moment when it was practically possible 
to ban the war machines of earth or water. 
There is a moment when it is practically 
possible to ban those of the air. That 
moment is now—before the use of these 
machines is proved; before great vested 
interests have formed. 

** Governments are trustees not only of 
the present but of the future of mankind. 
Fortune has placed this moment in the 
hands of the Governments of to-day. We 
pray of them to use it wisely.”’ 

Among the signatories to this memorial 
are the following :—Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland, Sir C. Thomas Dyke Acland, Dr. 
Walter F. Adeney, Principal Lancashire 
Independent College; William Archer, 
Professor W. J. Ashley, University of 
Birmingham; Professor Granville Ban- 
tock, Birmingham University ; Dr. W. T. 
A. Barber, D.D., Head Master the Leys 
School, Cambridge; Sir Thomas Barclay, 
H. Granville Barker, Canon S. A. Barnett, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, W. Bramwell Booth, Professor A. 
C. Bradley, Oxford University ; Sir John 
Brunner, Professor J. B. Bury, Cambridge 
University ; George Cadbury, the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
Dr. John Clifford, Lord Coleridge, Sir 
William J. Collins, W. L. Courtney, Walter 
Crane, Professor T. W. Rhys Davids, 
William De Morgan, Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Dr. James Drummond, ex-Principal Man- 
chester College, Oxford; Sir Edward 
Elgar, Bishop of Ely, Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., John Galsworthy, the Rev. James 
Gow, Head Master of Westminster School ; 
Sir H. Rider Haggard, Thomas Hardy, 
Frederic Harrison, Canon H. H. Henson, 
Dean of Hereford, Maurice Hewlett, J. A. 
Hobson, Dr. Robert F. Horton, Sir Victor 
Horsley, Selwyn Image, Professor L. P. 

Jacks, Manchester College, Oxford ; 
Jerome K. Jerome, Professor William 
Knight, St. Andrews University ; Sir Ray 
Lankester, Dr. J. Scott Lidgett, Bishop of 


Lichfield, Bishop of Lincoln, Dean of 
Lincoln, Lord Lister, Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sidney Low, the Rev. Hon. Edward 
Lyttelton, Head Master of Eton; Sir 
Charles W. Macara, Sir John Macdonell, 
Professor J. W. Mackail, the Dean of Man- 
chester, Sir William Markby, Principal 
J. T. Marshall, Baptist College, Man- 
chester; John . Masefield, Sir {William 
Mather, Aylmer Maude, the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, the Right Rev. John Mitchinson, 
Master of Pembroke College, Oxford ; Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan, the Rev. Professor 
James Hope Moulton, Professor Gilbert 
Murray, W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Sir Sidney 
Olivier, Professor William Osler, Oxford 
University ; Bishop of Oxford, Professor 
A. 8. Pringle Pattison, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity; John Lewis Paton, High Master, 
Manchester Grammar School; Professor 
Arthur 8. Peake, Manchester; Dean of 
Peterborough, Sir Arthur Pinero, Eden 
Phillpotts, Professor A. F. Pollard, Univer- 
sity of London ; Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
Sir William Ramsay, Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
Canon H. Rashdall, Canon H. D. Rawnsley, 
Bishop of Rochester, Joseph Rowntree, 
Seebohm Rowntree, Bishop of Ross, 
William M. Rossetti, Sir Edward Russell, 
the Hon. Rollo Russell, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Sir John Edwin Sandys, Professor M. E. 
Sadler, Manchester; Bishop of. Salford, 
John 8. Sargent, R.A., the Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare, Bishop of Sheffield, Clement 
K. Shorter, Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Professor William Smart, University of | 
Glasgow ; Bishop of Sodor and Man, Pro- 
fessor Alexander Souter, University of 
Aberdeen; the Rey. Thomas Spurgeon, 
Bishop of Stepney, the Rev. William 
Temple, Head Master, Repton School ; 
Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, Anthony 
Traill, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Herbert Trench, Major-General Sir Alfred 
Turner, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir William Wedder- 
burn, H. G. Wells, Professor J. Westlake, 
the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, Bishop of 
Winchester, Forbes Winslow, Professor 
G. Sims Woodhead, Bishop of Woolwich, 
Dean of Worcester, and Israel Zangwill. 
Invitations to sign were not sent to 
members of either House of Parliament. 


ANGLO-GERMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


THE campaign initiated by the National 
Peace Council in December last, in favour 
of a National and Diplomatic Understand- 
ing with Germany, has made good progress. 
Circular letters were addressed before 
Christmas to every Chamber of Commerce, 
Trade Council, Trade Union, and Co-opera- 
tive Society, inviting support for the 
movement and asking for suggestions, 
Similar letters have beeh sent to members 
of Parliament, mayors of boroughs, and 
some 2,000 political organisations. Affir- 
mative andentirelysympatheticreplieshave 
since been rapidly flowing in, those from 
a number of leading Chambers, including 
London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Bradford, 
Newcastle, &c., appearing in the Press on 
January, 10. 

Further replies have now been received 
from Chambers at. Bath, Barrow, Boltcn, 
Camborne, Cheltenham, Croydon, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, Glasgow, Halifax, Leicester, 
Newport, Torquay, Walsall, and Waterford. 
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The German Peace Society has com- 
menced a similar campaign in respect of 
German Commercial and Trade Councils. 
The replies should prove equally in- 
structive. 

Similar replies of an even more hearty 
nature have been regeived from over 
fifty Trade Councils, and many hundreds 
of Labour organisations. 

The Newcastle Chamber of Commerce is 
making its annual dinner on February 27 
an Anglo-German Understanding Meeting, 
and Sir Frank Lascelles will then be its 
guest and address the leading representa- 
tives of the commercial world of North- 
East England. 

Support has been received from a 
number of organisations, including the 
National Free Church Council, Co-operative 
Union, &c. 

A large number of meetings have been 
held or are being organised both by the 
Council and also by the Anglo-German 
Friendship Society. 

With a view to a frank exchange of 
opinions as to the causes of estrangement 
and the lines to be pursued to further an 
understanding, the Council has arranged 
for an Anglo-German Conference on May 
14 to 15, at the Caxton Hall, when Lord 
Courtney of Penwith has consented to 
preside. It is hoped that a number of 
representative Germans will attend. Un- 
official demonstrations, however important, 
cannot immediately alter the relations of 
the two countries, but the attitude of 
public opinion in this country may mate- 
rially influence the views of the British 
Government. The aim of the Council’s 
campaign is to crystallise public opinion in 
the direction of an eniente with Germany. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


InTER-DENOMINATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
SoctaL Service UNIons. 

A meExntine of the Inter-Denominational 
Conference of Social Service Unions, held 
recently at University College, Oxford, 
afforded gratifying proof that a real be- 
ginning of co-operation in social work has 
been made by the different religious bodies 
represented at the Conference. A pamph- 
let will shortly be prepared and issued 
setting forth the aims and present work 
of the various unions, with lists of their 
publications, syllabuses of study, and 
plans for future study and work. It is 
proposed to issue this annually, with such 
enlargements and alterations as may from 
time to time be found necessary. The 
first issue will have an introduction by the 
Bishop of Oxford, who presided at the 
morning session, and who has been keenly 
interested in the work of the Conference 
Since its inception. 

A Unirep Summer Scoot, 

Perhaps the chief item in an interesting 
agenda was the completion of the pro- 
gramme of a United Summer School, 
which is to be held at ‘‘ The Hayes,” 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, the new hostel of 
the Student Christian Movement, from 
June 22 to 30, Nine social service unions 
(ineluding the National Conference Union 


for Social Service) are co-operating in the 
school, for which an admirable programme 
has been arranged. The sessions will be 
devoted half to lectures by experts on 
social questions, and half to questions and 
discussion following the lectures. 
afternoons are left entirely free for social 
intercourse and recreation, for which the 
tennis courts, lawns, and orchards will 
afford abundant opportunity. 


The 


At the opening meeting on Saturday 
evening, June 22, Rev. W. Temple, head- 


master of Repton, will preside, and Pro- 
fessor J. H. Muirhead will 


I speak on 
‘* Problems and Prospects of Social Re- 


form.’’ The Bishop of Oxford will preside 


at a meeting on Sunday afternoon, June 
23, at which the other speakers will be 
Canon Scott Holland, Monsignor Parkinson, 
and Rev. J. Scott Lidgett. 

ie ero) Bone 


The general subject for consideration at 


the school proper will be ‘‘ The Life of 
the Industrial Worker,’’ 
the sub-headings ‘‘ The Child,’’ ‘‘ The 
Youth,’’? ‘‘ The Adult Worker,’’ ‘‘ The 


considered under 


Non-Worker.’’ The speakers are to be 
Mrs. Margaret Alden, Mr. C. E. B. Russell, 


Mr. R. A. Bray, Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, 
Mr. Geo. Shann, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, 
Mrs. Philip Gibbs, Miss Mary Simmons, 
Miss Towers, Mr. Will Reason, Dr. A. J. 


Carlyle, and others. 
Each session will have as chairman a 


representative of one of the constituent 


Unions, but the lecturers have been chosen 
for their competence to speak on a specific 
subject and not as belonging to a particu- 
lar religious communion. Detailed pro- 
grammes are now printed, and will shortly 
be distributed among their members by 
the participating unions. Others who may 
not be reached in this way can obtain full 
information on application to Mr. J. J. 
Stark, Ashmead, Orleans-road, Upper Nor- 
wood, §.H. It is to be hoped that in this 
the first thoroughly representative com- 
bined attempt to focus the attention of the 
Christian churches upon the problems of 
present-day society, and to articulate the 
Christian consciousness upon them, that a 
large number will avail themselves of this 
unique opportunity of conference with 
social workers of most of the existing 
Christian communions. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Accrington: Oxford-street Unitarian Free 
Church.—The annual congregational meeting 
in connection with the Oxford-street Church 
was held on Saturday, January 27, presided 
over by Mr. A. Webster, the newly appointed 
President. Reports of the various institu- 
tions connected with the church were given, 
all of which showed that much active work 
was being done. Mr. Webster referred to the 
loss which the church had sustained through the 
resignation of Mr. Bradshaw, the former 
President, and Councillor Cameron referred 
sympathetically to the continued illness of 


Mrs. Topping. The Rev. W. G. Topping also 
spoke, and after these proceedings an enter- 
tainment was given by the choir and other 
friends. : 

Bournemouth.— At the mecting of the Sociat 
Society on Wednesday evening, in the lecture 
hall of the West Hill-road Church, in com- 
memoration of the Dickens Centenary, «a 
lecture was given by the Rev. C. C. Coe, 
F.R.G.S., on ‘* Pickwick.’’ In addition to 
the character of Pickwick himself Mr. Coe 
singled out that of Sam Weller for special 
delineation, and by means of readings of 
delightful humour and dramatic force took 
his hearers into the very heart of the story. 
In the course of the lecture Russell’s song, 
‘‘Ivy Green,’ from Pickwick, was sung by 
Mr. Davis, a member of the church choir. 
The Rey. V. D. Davis, who presided, expressed _ 
at the close on behalf of those present their 
warm gratitude to Mr. Coe for his lecture, 
which they felt it a privilege to have heard ; 
and at the same time their most cordial and 
affectionate congratulations on his eighty- 
second birthday, on the eve of which the 
lecture had been given. Considering the 
weather, which unfortunately was stormy, 
there was a fair attendance, and certainly a 
very appreciative audience. 

Holywood, Co. Down: The late Mr. Omar 
€. Nelson.—The congregation of the Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Church has lost a 
devoted member of long standing by the death 
of Mr. Omar C. Nelson, which took place very 
suddenly on February 3. Both as treasurer, 
and in many other ways, he had for many years 


1endered invaluable service to the congrega- — 


tion. Mr. Omar Collingwood Nelson was the 


youngest son of the late Rev. Samuel Craig — 


Nelson, Unitarian minister at Downpatrick, 
and was born in that town on February 19, 
1854, so that he had almost completed his 
fifty-eighth year. He was educated at Car- 
rickmacross Grammar School, and _ subse- 
quently »he served his time with Messrs. _ 
Nelson & Gardner, Downpatrick, being ad- 
mitted a solicitor in 1878. Shortly afterwards — 
he took up his residence in Belfast, where 
thirty-two years ago he joined, as junior 
partner, the firm of Messrs. G. L. MacLaine 
& Co. A man of kindly and genial disposi- 
tion, who was ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to every good cause, he gained the respect 
and confidence of all who were brought in~ 
contact with him, and those who knew him — 
more intimately found in him a true and con- 
stant friend. One of his favourite hobbies 
was yachting, and he was a member of the 
Royal North of Ireland Yacht Club, Cultra, 
taking a practical interest in the management 
of that institution, and the day before his death 
he attended a meeting of the committee. Mr. 
Nelson married the youngest daughter of .the 
late Mr. Wm. Pirrie, of Rockferry, Cheshire, 
who survives him, together with one daughter 
and one son. 

ilford.—The quarterly meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Unitarian Christian Church 
was held last week, under the presidency of 
Mr. H. R. Fyson, who stated that six months 
had now elapsed since the settlement of the 
Rey. A. H. Biggs among them, and as they 
surveyed the work of the church during that 
period it became evident that the experiment 
had been a marked success.” They had added 
to their roll of membership; the average 
attendances at the morning and evening 
services were higher than they had ever 
been; the Sunday school had materially in-— 
creased and was now a live institution; a 
guild of young people had been organised and 
was doing good service, notably the orchestral 
section of it ; the Literary Society was stronger 
than ever; and the Women’s League, with 
its sewing circle, rendered valuable aid. The 
gitls’ guild continued its labours on behalf of 
John Pound’s Home, and the adult conference 
on Sunday afternoons had great educational 
possibilities before it, The whole-hearted — 


one 
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sermon preached by Mr. J. W. Gale. 


February 3. 
_terly cold, there was a large congregation, 
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manner in which Mr. Biggs had devoted him- 
self to the church had won the admiration 
of the congregation, and his personal qualities 
had endeared him to them all. Reports were 
given by various officers and workers con- 
nected with the various institutions, and by 
the Secretary (Mr. A. H. Laws). Mr. J. G. 
Foster (Treasurer) presented the financial 
statement, which was of a satisfactory char- 
acter, and Mr. Biggs added a few encouraging 


_ words, 


London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The usual 
monthly meeting of the Lay Preachers’ Union 
was held at Essex Hall on January 29, 1912. 
The Reading Circle met at 7 p.m., and the 
subsequent service was conducted and the 
The 
Union then turned its attention to the ques- 
tion ‘‘ What to avoid in preaching.’’ The 
subject was admirably introduced by Mr. J. 
Kinsman, who laid special stress upon the 
danger of (1) affectation and self-display in the 
pulpit, (2) wholesale condemnation of religious 
convictions other than our own, (3) servile 
imitation even of the best models, and (4) 
the use of “‘ orthodox’’ phraseology with 
mental reservations. An interesting letter 
from Dr. A. D. Tyssen, who was unable to be 
present, was read by the secretary (Mr. W. T. 
Colyer), who agreed generally with Mr. 
Kinsman, but thought it was also very desirable 
that the individual should try to discover and 
remedy any mannerisms which might prejudice 
his audience. Mr. E.R. Fyson and Mr. A. M. 
Stables respectively emphasised the evils of 
undue length, and of introducing personal feel- 
ing into sermons. Mr. Fyson also considered 
that preachers should avoid extra-Biblical 
readings, but Mr. Stables vigorously advocated 
the opposite view. The discussion closed, as 
usual, with words of advice from the Vice- 
Presidents (the Revs. W. H. Drummond and 
J. Arthur Pearson). Mr. Pearson especially 
deprecated an apologetic attitude in the pulpit, 
and reminded the preachers that in matters 
of the conduct of services and of readings, the 
customs and feelings of individual congrega- 
tions were of first importance. Mr. Drum- 
mond, while not personally disposed to advo- 
cate the use of an extended lectionary, pointed 
out that if extra-Biblical readings were chosen, 
it was essential that the selection should be 
made from works of proved value, and with 
the greatest care. It must be remembered 
that the Bible had been canonized not only 
by the Church but also by human experience. 

Manchester Circuit Church.—The congrega- 
tions comprising the First Circuit Church at 
Manchester (Upper Brook-street, Broughton, 
Chorlton and Urmston) held a united service 
in the Broughton Church on Sunday evening, 
Although the weather was bit- 


many of whom travelled by train and tram 
from Urmston, Chorlton, and Brook-street. 
During the two years of the Cireuit Church 
united services have been held occasionally, 
but this service was of an experimental 
nature. The Rev. Ed. W. Sealy, M.A., sug- 
gested to the Circuit Committee that instead 
of the “‘ ordinary ’’ service, with its sermon, 
readings, &c., a series of short addresses 
should be given by three laymen attached to 
the Circuit Church, interspersed by anthems 
sung by the combined choirs of the four 
churches. This suggestion was adopted. All 
present were impressed by the deeply religious 
spirit which prevailed, the whole-heartedness 
of the singing, both of the choir and congre- 
gation, and the earnestness of the speakers, 
Mr. Wm. Canning, Mr. Hugh V. Herford, and 
Mr. Henry Pilling. The devotional pait of 
the service was conducted by the Revs. E. 
W. Sealy, M.A., and H. E. Haycock. 

Midland. Sunday School Association.—The 
annual meeting was held at the Old Meeting 
School on February 3, the President, Mr. C. 
Johnson, in the chair, Reports on the work 
of the year both from the committee and 
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visitors were read. These showed that our 
schools are doing a very useful work, despite 
the fact that several of them suffer all the dis- 
advantages of isolation from the larger body 
of our workers. The treasurer’s statement 
showed a balance in hand of £4 13s. 11d. 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected :— 
President, the Rev. T. Paxton; Vice-presi- 
dents, the Rev. G. H. Smith and Mr. C. 
Johnson; Treasurer, Mr. BE. G. Piller; Sec- 
retary, Mr. Lewis Lloyd. The sanction of the 
annual meeting was obtained for completing 
the arrangements for three rather important 
pieces of work ; first, the issue of a magazine 
giving lesson notes and a record of the work 
of the schools. A circulation for this of 400 
copies of each issue is now promised, and 
lessons are being written by ministers of our 
district. The second work is to arrange for a 
plan of speakers to give addresses to schools ; 
and the third to hold a united musical festival. 
During the evening an address on the work of 
the North Cheshire Union was given by Mr. 
Albert Slater, its secretary. 

Northumberland and Durham Association.— 
As the weaker churches in this district will have 
to depend upon lay help, an effort is being 
made to form a strong Lay Preachers’ Union. 
A meeting was held on January 15, at the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle, when a 
programme of work was considered. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lambelle 
for his kindness in acting as host. On Monday, 
February 5, a second meeting was held, when 
nineteen were present. The Rev. Alfred Hall 
gave an address on ‘‘ Sermon Method,’’ which 
was followed by questions and discussions. 
The meetings will be held monthly, and will be 
preceded by a short devotional service. Out- 
lines of sermons will be submitted by all the 
members on given texts or subjects. The 
younger members are to accompany the older 
lay preachers and ministers when they supply, 
and will be gradually introduced to the work 
by taking part of the service. The members at 
present come from the Newcastle, Gateshead, 
South Shields, and Sunderland churches. The 
Rey. Wm. Wilson is acting as secretary pro 
tem. 


Shrewsbury: The late Mrs. Vickery.—The | 


High-street Church has suffered a severe loss 
in the death of Mrs. Hannah Rebecca Vickery, 
wife of Walter Vickery, J.P., which took 
place on February 1. Mrs. Vickery and her 
husband, who had been Congregationalists, 
became connected with the High-street Church 
more than 27 years ago, Mrs. Vickery being 
drawn by a great admiration of the personality 
and gospel of the late Rev. Edward Myers. 
Ever since she has been in every way a helper 
in the work of the congregation, for a time 
teaching in the Sunday school, and always 
being greatly interested in the children. Many 
students of the Home Missionary College re- 
member with gratitude, and a living sense of 
friendship, her abounding hospitality in the 
house next the church. One of these old 
students writes, and his feelings will be shared 
by many present ministers: ‘‘I feel it a real 
privilege to have known her, and to have been 
allowed to enter from time to time into her 
home life, where I have never failed to be 
impressed with her gentleness and patience and 
sweet motherliness, often maintained under 
great difficulties. Her religiousness of nature 
also impressed me. With a keen intelligence, 
that always made her a most interesting com- 
panion, she combined a quiet  religious- 
ness of spirit that is all too rare, and which 
made one feel that she had come very near 
to the Great Realities.’’ Prior to cremation 
the funeral service was conducted on Monday 
by the Rey. Joseph Wood. at Birmingham. 
On Tuesday a service was held in the High- 
street Church, which was beautifully decorated. 
The minister, the Rev. William Stephens, took 
the devotional part of the service, an address 
being given by tho Rey. H. D. Roberts. The 
home, he said, was reft of the helper of their 
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joy, the guardian and good angel of the house 
hold, the loving protector and nurse of the 
weak; the congregation mourned the loss of 
the inspiration, the affection, the never-failing 
help and presence and example. That church 
was the second home of her affections, and 
fulfilled itself the better because she was a part 
of it. ‘‘Task you to think of one who most 
strenuously did her best for the corner of the 
world she filled, who did brightly all that was 
in her power to serve her fellows, whose name 
will be numbered among those of whom this 
church is lovingly proud, this church into 
which she and hers came to find a spiritual 
home, and returned spiritual strength.’ 

Stalybridge.—The resignation of the Rev. 
Walter Short, B.A., who has accepted the 
pastorate of the Bootle Free Church, has been 
received with deep regret by the members of 
the Unitarian Church. Mr. Short will leave at 
the end of June, when he will have completed 
three years at Stalybridge. The progress of 
the congregation during that time has been 
most satisfactory. On September 30, 1909, 
there were 203 members, whose subscriptions 
amounted to £73 19s., whilst for the financial 
year ending September 30, 1911, there 
were 301 members and the subscriptions 
amounted to £101, 

Swinton. —At a social meeting held at the 
Unitarian Sunday School on January 27, the 
Rey. W. McMullin was the recipiont of a pre- 
sentation on his resignation of the pastorate. 
It consisted of a purse of money and an auto- 
graph album, with an inscription expressing 
the friendship and gratitude of the donors. 
Mr. McMullin expressed his thanks for the gift, 
and the sympathy and goodwill which had 
prompted it. 


In the recent Cambridge Senior Local Ex- 
amination the following pupils of Channing 
House School were successful:—M. Oldland 
obtained third-class honours; B. Lansdown, 
M. Walker, and I. Davies passed. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND MANCHESTER. 


Mr. William E. A. Axon has contributed 
an interesting centenary article on 
‘* Dickens and Manchester ’’ to the Man- 
chester Guardian, in which he reminds us 
of the intimate associations which the 
novelist had with that town. Here his 
sister, Mrs. Burnett, lived, as well as his 
friends the Gaskells. Mrs. Burnett was 
the wife of an operatic singer of distinction 
who relinquished the stage from con- 
scientious motives, and she and her husband 
suggested the characters of Nicholas 
Nickleby and Mrs. Nickleby, while their 
little deformed and precocious son was 
the original of Paul Dombey, and ‘‘ Tiny 
Tim.’’ The brothers Cheeryble were also 
familiar figures in Manchester when Dickens 
was in his prime, in the persons of Daniel 
and William Grant, whom Dickens im- 
mortalised in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’’ 

ee 


‘* When Dickens first visited Manchester, 
in 1838,’? Mr. Axon tells us, ‘‘ he was 
armed with letters of introduction from 
Harrison Ainsworth to Gilbert Winter, 
Hugh Beaver, and James Crossley, and 
he was accompanied by John Forster and 
Hablot K. Browne, better known by his 
artistic name of ‘ Phiz.? - Both Dickens 
and Ainsworth were invited to Manchester 
in January, 1839, . . , Dickens’ third visit 
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was made in the interests of the Manchester 


Atheneum, which was in debt. The 
‘Great Literary Soirée’ of 1843 was.a 
device to place the finances in a better 
condition.’ It was suggested to him that 
at this soirée Mr. Cobden and Mr. James 
Crossley should be placed side by side, 
so that the public might have the spectacle 
of these violent political opponents for 
once ignoring their differences for the good 
ofthe Atheneum. Dickens regarded this as 
a splendid idea. ‘‘On the morning 
of the soirée Cobden heard that Disraeli 
was at the Mosley Arms Hotel, and the 
energetic Watkin [the present Sir Edward 
Watkin] managed to secure him for a 
speech. This gathering of October 5 
was a great success. Dickens spoke on 
the need for national education—a problem 
still unsolved.’’ 
* * * 

‘* The famous public readings fall into 
four series belonging to the years 1858-59, 
1861-63, 1866-67, and 1868-70. A single 
night realised £300. Dickens writes: 
‘ Such a prodigious demonstration last night 
in Manchester that I was obliged (contrary 
to my principle in such cases) to go back.’ 
The readings were an enormous success, but 
they exacted from Dickens a heavy ex- 
penditure of his vital forces and in all 
probability shortened his life. His last 
reading in the Free-Trade Hall was on 
February 6, 1870. Poor Dolby, his in- 
defatigable manager, writes: ‘ After we 
had passed an enjoyable and quiet Sunday 
in the Queen’s Hotel, and as by a wonderful 
circumstance it did not rain, we drove 
to Alderley Edge, the fresh air reviving 
the Chief wonderfully.’ ”’ 


Tur SmMatt HOLDINGS OF THE SEA. 


If once the fisherman breed is allowed 
to die down, we are reminded in an ex- 
tremely interesting article in the Times 
on the decline of the small fisheries, it 
can never be revived at will. ‘‘ Fisher- 
men are bred, not made; they exercise 
an ancient traditional craft ; even ex-naval 
men -cannot, as a rule, become proper 
fishermen,’ and modern education is 
making it ‘‘increasingly difficult for a 
fisherman’s son to turn straight away 
from schoolroom and playground to the 
hardships and hazards of a fisherman’s 
life, in face, too, of his discouraged father’s 
advice.’’ The small fisheries are, as a 
matter of fact, suffering from modern 
conditions which are tending to crush 
out many industries that were once in 
a vigorous and flourishing condition, and 
toa certain extent this is inevitable. 
“* Unfoitunately,’’? as Mr. R. W. Crowly 
has remarked in his pamphlet on ‘‘ State- 
Aid for Fishermen,’’ ‘‘ fishermen have 
not the organising spirit. The self-reliance 
that the sea breeds in them forbids that. 
And they have a certain pride that prevents 
them from airing their troubles.’’ Then, 
again, to quote from the Times article, 
““ capital, competition, and transport, 
together with the perishable nature of 
fish, have called into being a host of 
middlemen of the worst sort . . . Middle- 
men are wanted to handle the fish ashore ; 
but there should be fewer of them, and 
they should work on behalf of, instead 
of against, the fishermen. At present they 
divide the fish-trade against itself.”’ 
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Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. : 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Bible Literature 


in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge. 


By E. SAVELL HICKS, M,A. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 2s. net. Postage 3d. 


The conclusions set forth in these pages are a matter 
of common knowledge to students of the most diverse 
religious opinions, and all thatis attempted here is to 
set forth those conclusions in a simple and as far as 
possible concise form. 

From Preface. 


London: 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


FIVE LECTURES 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society ) 


SUBJECT: 


The Path to Initiation and the 
Perfecting of Man. 


ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, 11.30 a.m. 
March 3. The Man of the World: his 
first steps. 
» 10. Seeking the Master, 
, 17. Finding the Master. 
» 24. The Christ-Life. 


» 23l. The Christ Triumphant, and 
the Work of the Hierarchy. 


Seats Numbered and Reserved, 5s., 38., 2s. 
Admission, As. and 6d., and Free. 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, 
New Bond-street, W.; The Theosophical Society, 19, 
Tavistock-square, W.C.; Mr. Alan Leo, 42, Imperial- 
buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C. ; or, The Queen’s Hail, 
Langham-place, W. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d:., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


RIDER’S 
New Publications. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 
455 pp. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 


A PSYCHIC AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By AMANDA T. Jonas, Author of “ Uah,” 
“Atlantis,” * Rubaiyat of Solomon,” etc. 
With five Portraits and an Introduction 
by Professor JAMES H. Hysuop, Secretary 
of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE.—Miss Amanda T. Jones, 
the author of “A Psychic Autobiography,” is 
well known in America by numerous volumes of 
charming poetry. In addition she has achieved 
distinction as aninventor along mechanical lines. 
“A Psychic Autobiography” is a record of her 
own psychic life, and is written at the special 
request of the late Professor William James. 
None of those who are interested in the ques- 
tion of spirit communion and spirit identity 
oe fail to read this fascinating human docu- 
ment. 


Schools. 
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WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
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H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHau, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian TaLpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms jor 
daughters of Unitarian. ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MisrREss. 


New Volume of New Thought Library. 
Just Published. 


GREATIVE THOUGHT 


Being Essays in the Art of 
Self-Unfoldment. 


By W. J. CoLviILLye, Author of “Ancient 
Mysteries and Modern Revelation,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 804 pp. Cloth gilt. 3s. Gd. net. 


Other Volumes of shis Popular Library 
uniform with above. 


Tho Gift of the Spirit. A Selection from the 
Essays of PRENTICE MULFORD. Reprinted 
from the “ White Cross Library.” With an In- 
troduction by A. E. WATE. Third Edition. 
Price 3s. 6d, net. 


The Gift of Understanding. A further 
selection from the Works of PRENTICE MUL- 
FORD. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Essays of Prentice Mulford. Third Series. 
Price 3s. Gd. net. 


Essays of Prentice Mulford. Fourth 
Series. Completing the entire set of Essays 
published in America under the title of “Your 
F ree and How to Use Them.” Price 3s. 6d. 
ne 


The Science of the Larger Life. A Selec- 
tion from Essays of URSULA N, GESTEFELD. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Have You a Strong Will? How to Develop 
and Strengthen Will Power, by the Easy Pro- 
cess of Self Hypnotism. By CHARLES GopD- 
FREY LELAND. 38. 6d. net. 


Every Man a King, or Might in Mind Mastery. 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mental Medicine. Some Practical Sugges- 
tions from a Spiritual Standpolnt. By OLIVER 
HUCKEL,S.T.D. 3s. Gd. net. 


Self-Control, and How to Secureit. By 
Dr, PAUL DUBOIS, Professor of Neuropathology 
re ee University of Berne. 337 pp. 4s. 6d. 
ne 


He Can who thinks He Can, and other 
Essays on Success in Life. By ORISON 
SWETT MARDEN, Author of “Every Man a 
King.” 3s. 6d. net. 


Write for Catalogue of Occult, Psychic 
and New Thought Publications and 
sample copy of the ‘‘Occult Review,” to 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 
164, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physicaland moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions _honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal] : J. H.N. StepHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


HIBBERT LECTURES 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 
HH SECOND “COURSE of the new 


series of Hibbert Lectures will be given 
by the Rev. J. H. Mouton, M.A., D.Lit., 
D.D., on Zoroastrianism. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the 
University of London, South Kensingten, 
on Tuesdays, February 27, March 5 and 12, 
April 30, and May 7 and 14, at three o’elock in 
the afternoon. 

Admission free without ticket. Syllabus 
will be sent on receipt of a posteard addressed 
to the Secretary, University Hall, Gordon- 
square, W.O. 

Francis H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 


February 18, Rev. R. Travers HErrorp, 
B.A, (of Stand). 


February 25, Rev. Dr. S. H, Metiong, M.A., 
Principal of the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, February 18. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Hoxpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, 
Epwanrbs. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11, Rev. J. C. BaLLaNTYNE; 7, Rev. Gordon 
CooPER. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rey. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. ; 
6.30, Rev. James Harwoon, B.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. W. R. SHanxs, 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. JoHN ELLIs; 
6.30, Rev. Gno. CrircHury, B.A. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burrram LisTER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. THomas Etuiorr. Subject, 
«From Congregationalism to Unitarianism.”’ 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Biaas, M.A. ; 
7, Rev. W. H. DrumMmonp, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. HankINnson, i 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 


Revert oto: 


street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyNowrETH 
Porn. 

| Pevifora. Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Joun C. BALLANTYNE. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionrn 
TAYLER ; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. W. H. 
Sanps ; 6.30, Rev. Joun Exuts. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7. Rey. R. TRavers HerRrorp, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

VED Aon 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Les, 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


Azurystwyta, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowerE tu. 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

BuacKPoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan 
Jonzs, M.A. 

Bougnemovutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

Campriper, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuELMsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30. 

CursterR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savevt Hioxs, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILiI4Ms. 

Geez Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. PickrRina, 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-rcad, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. M. ConnELL. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrpr. 

Lrwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Burrows. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRaDDOOK. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11,- Rev. 
J. C. Opeers, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E. S. 
Russew1, B.A. 

Mancusster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Matpstonr, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQUHARSON. 

New BriautTon and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haun, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DrumMonp. 

Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and_ 6.80, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srrent, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WittIaAM AGaR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nico Cross, M.A. 

Souruampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGe BuRNETT STALLWORTHY. 
West Kirspy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkes. 


11 and 6.30. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


ee HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda, 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EDITOR, ‘‘ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


BIRTHS, 
JONES.—On February 7, at Fair View, Staines, 
the wife of Stephen K. Jones, of a daughter. 


TayLor.— On February 11, at Newstead, 
Heaton, Bolton, to Mr. and Mrs. J. Percy 
Taylor, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
GRUNDY—PRATCHITT. — On February 14, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Carlisle,Jby the Rev. W. 


EK. Strickland (vicar). assisted by the Rev. 
J. Harrison, M.A., R.D., vicar of Royston, 
Herts., Percival Henry Grundy, of 26, St. 
James's-street, London, 8.W., and Royston, 
Herts., to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the late William Pratchitt, of Carlisle, and 
ot Mrs. Pratchitt, of Harker Grange, near 
Carlisle. 


Rocers—Darpisume.—On February 10, at 
Essex Church, Kensiagton, W., by the Rev. 
F. K. Freeston, William Rogers, of 16, Holly- 
road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, youngest son 
of the late John Kenyon Rogers, of Liver- 
pool, and of Mrs. Rog:rs, of Overhill, 
Letchworth, Herts, to Katbleen Maad, 
youngest daughter of James Edward Darbi- 
shire, of Palace Mansions, Kensington, 


DEATH. 


OGpDEN.—On January 21, at the Nursing Home, 
Newera Eliya, following an operation, John 
Armitage Ogden, of Kirklees, Uda Pusillawa, 
Ceylon, son of the late Jobn Ogden, of 
Dukinfield, aged 58. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘THERE will be universal satisfaction at 
the bright hopes of a better understanding 
with Germany which have been created 
by Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin, though 
we are at a loss to understand why the 
Government should have been so careful 
to speak of it in terms to which the 
euphemism ‘‘ misdescription’’’ has been 
applied. In the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, the Prime Minister not only 
justified the departure from conventional 
methods and ‘“‘ full-dress’’ diplomatic 
negotiation, but was able to state that the 
anticipations of the good results which 
were likely to flow from a visit of friend- 
ship have been realised. 


% * * 


Mr. Asquirx had no startling dis- 
closures to make, and had in the end to 
resort to the familiar appeal for patience ; 
but anyone who will weigh his carefully 
chosen words will agree that the small 
patch of blue sky in the political heavens 
has suddenly grown much larger. ‘‘ There 

_was a perfect freedom of statement,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and frank explanation over a wide 
area of discussion. The very fact of such 

an interchange of views under such con- 
ditions ought in itself, we think, to dispel 
the suspicion, wherever it still prevails, 
that either Government contemplates 
ageressive designs against the other. I 
venture to say to the House, and I believe 
I shall find an echo in all quarters, that 
that in itself and by itself will be a great 
gain. I earnestly hope, however—I think 
I may go further and say that I genuinely 
believe—that the conversations may have 
more than this merely negative result.” 
Mr. Asquith went on to speak of the 
“unmistakable evidence of a sincere and 


resolute desire upon both sides for the 
establishment of a better feeling.” A 
pronouncement of this kind, spoken 
deliberately in the ear of the world, 
robs the virtue of patience of most of 
its difficulty. 
Cee 

A STARTLING proposal has been made 
under official sanction in Japan for the 
national recognition of the common ele- 
ments in Shintoism, Buddhism and Christi- 
anity as a State religion. On the ground 
that Japan has adopted a_ progressive 
policy in politics and economics in order 
to share in the blessings of Western civilisa- 
tion, it is urged that Christianity ought in 
turn to adapt itself to the national senti- 
ments and customs, and to enter into 
harmonious relationship with Japanese 
thought and faith in the spiritual world. 
We are not surprised to learn that this 
fantastic proposal has not been able to 
survive even a few days of publicity. 
The idea of a religious amalgam of this 
kind has often been made the pretty 
plaything of an idle hour, but at the first 
touch of reality it is blown like dust about 
the world. A spiritual syncretism en- 
gineered by Government in order to in- 
crease social virtue might possibly win 
some measure of external obedience, but 
that would be the limit of its power. 
Life makes no terms with artificial re- 
ligions. 

een eet 

We think that the Bishop of Durham 
has been guilty of a grievous error of judg- 
ment in refusing to sanction the proposal 
of the Senate of Durham University to 
admit Nonconformists to divinity degrees 
on the ground that Oxford and Cambridge 
should lead the way. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with an Oxford correspondent 
in The Times that the opening of divinity 
degrees to all comers is more urgent than 
the removal of tests from professorships 
in the theological faculty. The conditions 


under which teaching and research are 


University to select the best men for its 
highest posts, are more essential than any 
reward offered in the shape of a special 
degree for a period of post-graduate study, 
In the past the divinity degrees have been 
taken by very few men even in the Church 
of England. We believe that on the whole 
it is a good thing that it should be so. in 
theology, least of all, do we want to see 
the studies of the more advanced student 
controlled by the desire for special aca- 
demic rewards, and the glittering bait of a 
doctor’s degree held up~ befere the eyes 
of men, except as an uncovenanted honour 
reserved for scholars of mature years who 
have produced work of unusual excellence 


and power. 
+) oe we 


Tae foundation stones of the new build- 
ings of Ruskin College, Oxford, were laid 


last week. The College has thus emerged 


triumphantly out of a period of some stress. 
Mr. Bowerman described it as part of a 
movement to win back the Universities 
for the workers, and emphasised the fact 
that while they welcomed the help and the 
warm democratic sympathies of many 
distinguished teachers of the University, 
they intended to keep the control of the 
College absolutely in their own hands as a 
sacred trust held by the council and 
executive on behalf of the Labour move- 


ment. 
* 7S e 


Tue first annual dinner of the Agenda 
Club was held in London on Monday, Mr. 
Owen Seaman being in the chair, During 
the evening the picturesque ceremony took 
place of the presentation to the Club by 
Mr. Yamaza of a Samurai sword, to be 
kept as a symbol of its chivalrous aims. 
A good many people are watching the pro- 
gress of the Club in a spirit of sympathetic 
detachment. It started in the race of 
social service severely handicapped by the 
vastness of its professions and its readiness 
to criticise the wasted energy and unscien- 
tific principles of other people. That 


carried on, and the ability of a greav! tone was not absent from the speeches on 
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Monday, and it requires a big record of | then the final words, which remain like a 


solid achievement in order to justify it. 
In its endeavour to develop and extend 
the freemasonry of social service and its 
appeal to ‘‘a new spirit of chivalry and 
patriotism in an age of indifference ’’ the 
Club will have the earnest sympathy of all 
social workers, but those who have been 
hard at work for many years, and are con- 
scious that they have helped to do some- 
thing, can hardly be accused of hyper- 
criticism if they ask not for more speeches 
but for a report of something accomplished, 
something done. 
ne Tae 


Tue death of Lord Lister, which took 
place on Sunday, in his 85th year, has 
helped to reveal to the public a personality 
who was known chiefly by his works. It 
has been said that by his discoveries he has 
already helped to save more lives than 
were destroyed by all the wars of the 
last century. It is his noblest epitaph. 
Through him, if measured by the vast 
benefit of his work, the greatest of them 
all, suffering humanity once again becomes 
conscious of its inexhaustible debt to those 
who do battle with disease and try to 
lessen the sum of human pam. The 
writer of the obituary notice in the Man- 
chester Guardian was happily inspired to 
quote W. E. Henley’s description of him :— 

His brow spreads large and placid, and 

his eye 

Is deep and bright with steady looks 

that still; 

Soft lines of tranquil thought his face 

fulfil— 

His face at once benign, and proud, and 

shy. 
Others will remember the scene in the 
Philharmonic Hall in Liverpool when, as 
President of the British Association, he 
told the unvarnished tale of his great dis- 
coveries. It had in it all the thrill and 
fascination of romance. 


* * * 


Ir is with deep regret and the sense of 
the disappearance of a great and impres- 
sive figure from the world of religious affairs 
that we have to record the death of Pére 
Hyacinthe. A special memoir appears in 
our present issue. Here we would pay our 
deep and respectful tribute to the breadth 
of his sympathies, the largeness of his 
charity, and the sunshine of a confident 
faith in the Divine love and goodness, 
which remained undimmed through all the 
storms and disillusionments of a long life. 
He retained some of the austere simplicity 
of his Catholic vows to the end, and likened 
the plain room in his son’s house in which 
he worked and slept to the cell of a 
monk. The present writer is never likely 
to forget the quiet friendliness of his 
welcome last autumn, the earnest tones in 
which he spoke of his own religious con- 
victions, his alertness of mind to the 
difficulties of faith in the modern world, and 


benediction—‘‘ But we must never lose 
hope.’’ 
“on 

Dr. Farrparrn has passed away after a 
life crowded with amazing labours. The 
tributes which have appeared in the press 
show how deeply he was honoured and 
loved. Even more than his books Mansfield 
College and its secure renown remain as 
his memorial. It is too soon to attempt 
any estimate of his future fame as a 
theologian, and we think that the impul- 
sive judgments which place him among the 
few conspicuous thinkers of the nineteenth 
century will require a good deal of revision. 
He had vast stores of learning and great 
dialectical skill; but encyclopedic know- 
ledge is seldom compatible with deep 
powers of thought, which require leisure 
and long periods of brooding meditaticn in 
contact with the simple elements of ex- 
perience for their exercise. Many readers 
of Dr. Fairbairn’s books are more im- 
pressed by their solid learning and the 
clever marshalling of theological argu- 
ments than by the freshness of their re- 
ligious insight. But in this he probably 
did himself some injustice. He could lay 
aside the passion for knowledge and the 
cramping influence of an academic at- 
mosphere, and in the village kirk among 
his own people speak heart to heart of the 
deep things of God. It is to such moments 
that theology owes all its vitality. 


* * * 


Dr. FarrBairn came to Oxford in 1886 
to build up the fabric of Mansfield College, 
to which the endowments of the Spring 
Hill College, Birmingham, were trans- 
ferred. The beautiful buildings, of which 
he watched the rise with so much interest, 
proved that Evangelical Nonconformity 
was not indifferent to graces of collegiate 
architecture ; while the skill with which he 
surrounded himself with a group of able 
young tutors trained in the best methods 
of Oxford study, whose pupils soon began 
to win distinction in the schools, showed 
special appreciation of the best methods 
of securing University interest and respect. 
He formed intimate friendships with the 
leaders of very different schools of thought, 
and through the College pulpit secured the 
aid of the most distinguished preachers 
of the various Free Churches, who were 
welcomed by large undergraduate con- 
eregations. In the general broadening of 
theological studies, in spreading wider 
views of the history of religion, and en- 
larging the scope of academic programmes, 
Dr. Fairbairn took an active share. He 
understood and enjoyed the University 
life, and the place which his eminent gifts 
claimed for him was freely conceded to 
his representative character, his remark- 
able administrative ability, his immense 
range of attainment, and his strenuous 
faith. 
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PERE HYACINTHE. 


Tue death of the Abbé Charles Loyson, 
enshrined for ever in the love and reverence 
of all who cherish truth and freedom ag 


Pére Hyacinthe, has snapped the last — 


visible link with a past which has already 
become both temporally and spiritually 
remote. What an effort of imagination is 
required to think ourselves back into that ~ 
ferment of religious thought and hope 
which in the bosom of the Catholic Church 
preceded, perhaps more than anything else 
provoked, the Decrees of 1870! We recall 
the great and honoured names of Stross- 
mayer and Déllinger. 


the mid-century enlisted the sympathy of 
religious Europe for the Church of France, 
the movement which, in its later phases, 
was illustrated by the names of Monta- 


lembert and Gratry. But we remember the — 


dishonoured collapse of that movement. 
We have heard since then Renan’s slighting 
judgment of Gratry. We have learned how 
Montalembert himself was forced to accuse 
the Liberal Catholics of France ofa betrayal 
of their trust at the time of the Vatican 
Council. All the fair hopes of a renewed 
Catholicism which had for a brief moment 
illumined the sky of Catholic Kurepe 
proved, after all, to be but the twilight 
radiance which heralded the sombre and 
hopeless gloom of approaching night. 

Of all these representatives of the 
Catholic Liberalism of the middle nine- 
teenth century Pére Hyacinthe alone re- 
mained obstinately true to the vision 
which had inspired it. 
be still more true to say that he alone had 
ever seen the vision in all the breadth and 
clearness of its religious hope. For the’ 
others that vision had been distorted by 


We remember, — 
above all, the Liberal movement which in 


Perhaps it would | 


the ecclesiastical glasses through which 


they saw it. It would be as unjust as it 
would be ungenerous to deny to the move- 
ment as a whole a deeply religious interest 
and motive. Its leaders dreamed of a 
religion which, while loyal to the vital 
tradition of Catholicism, and just because 
of that loyalty, might be equal to the 
demands, whether intetlectual, political, cr 
social, of anew order. But they feared to 
disturb the ecclesiastical tradition with 


which the vital religious traditicn had been ~ 


associated. They failed to recognise the 
fact that in the complete identification of 
the religious and ecclesiastical traditicns 
it was the former that was bound to suffer 
from the inevitable heightening of the 
latter’s pretensions. The development cf 
ecclesiasticism, victoriously affirmed in the 
Vatican Decrees, was the self-prepared 
defeat of a Liberalism which had not the 
courage to be frankly religious, and to cut 
itself entirely loose from the entanglements 
of ecclesiastical politics. 

This is what Pére Hyacinthe did. It 
may have been a tragedy that he was left 


/ 
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to do it alone. But the tragedy was for 
Catholicism, as represented by the Roman 
Church, not for him. It is not without its 

significance that his real breach with the 
Church dates from that September 20, in 
the year 1869, when he left the Carmelite 
Order, The Catholicism in which already 
for many years his free spirit had increa- 
singly found its home was not the Catholi- 
cism which was preparing a new instru- 
ment of intellectual despotism for religion. 
He already believed in a Catholicism in 
which the whole religious life of Europe 
might be ultimately reconciled. For the 
sake of that Catholicism, and for its sake 
alone, he was ready to resist to the death 
the Ultramontanism of the victorious 
Vatican party. Others might oppose Vati- 
canism in the interests of the petty vestiges 
of episcopal independence which still re- 
mained. It was a larger hope and a nobler 
aim which inspired his opposition. Even 
when, under the comparatively mild and 
tolerant rule of Leo XIII., who seemed 
anxious to rob theVatican Decrees as faras 
possible of their sting, that Pontiff offered, 
through the intermediary of him who is 
to-day Cardinal Vives of Tuto, to recognise 
Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage if only he would 
in turn recognise the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility, he did not hesitate to refuse 
the tempting bait. Not even all the 
ecclesiastical compromises of the most 
diplomatic of Popes could restore to the 
Roman Church that power of religious 
leadership which, in the late sixties, the 
Abbé Loyson still hoped she might prove 
herself to possess, but which she had 
deliberately abdicated once and for all in 
1870. 


~ And to the end Loyson remained magnifi- 


cently true to his dream of a real religious 
Catholicism. He expressed the desire that 
if he died in Geneva (where of late years 
he had most of his time resided) the reli- 
gious rites at his funeral might be cele- 
brated in the cathedral church of St. Peter. 
‘“*T venture,’’ he wrote, ‘‘to ask this 
favour of the authorities of the Protestant 
Church, for which the experience of a long 
life has only served to deepen my sym- 
pathy and respect. I desire that repre- 
sentatives of the different religions exist- 
ing in this city, beginning with my old and 
cherished colleagues of the national Catho- 
lic Church, should take part in the funera] 
ceremony in their ecclesiastical costume, 
And I specially ask the same favour of the 
Grand Rabbi. Iwish to live and die, as far 
as in me lies, in the communion of all the 
Christian Churches, nay, in deepest com- 
munion with the universal Church of Man- 
kind, and of the spiitual worlds beyond 
mankind.’’ It matters little that it was 
not, after all, in his beloved Geneva that 
he died, but in Paris, in the home of his 
devoted and chivalrous son; that it was 
not in the Cathedral of Geneva, but in the 
Oratory of the Rue St. Honoré, the Pro- 
testant Cathedral of Paris, that the last. 


Christian rites were celebrated for this 
martyr of a Catholicism which is hardly 
struggling into life. What does matter is 
that his whole life was a consistent witness 
to the reality and the imperative religious 
need for this age of such a Catholicism. 
His witness had all the religious simplicity 
of the ancient Hebrew prophets. He 
ould not endure a false or a compromising 
situation. When, in 1873, the Canton of 
Geneva expelled Mgr. Mermillod, its 
Catholic Bishop, and offered the succession 
to M. Loyson, he immediately accepted it 
as ‘*Quré’’ of the National Catholic 
Church. But little more than a year after- 
wards he resigned his position, convinced, 
as he declared, by a sufficiently long experi- 
ence, that that Church was neither liberal 
in politics nor Catholic in religion. And if 
his religious witness was as single-eyed as 
that of the Hebrew prophets, it knew also, 
like them, how to turn to account the 
imaginative appeal of an accordant sym- 
bolism. It was but the natural ‘‘ geste ”’ 
of his truly Catholic spirit when he asked 
to be visited on his death-bed by Greek and 
Armenian priests, and the Protestant 
pastor Charles Wagner. The fulfilment of 
that desire was the sacrament of reconcilia- 
tion which comforted and blessed his part- 
ing spirit. And his Catholicism, which 
had thus learned through a long life to 
transcend every sectarianism, flashed out 
with authentic confidence in his last con- 
scious words: ‘‘ I can appear before God ; 
I am in peace with my conscience and my 
reason.”’ 
lt is impossible to overrate the signifi- 
cance of Pére Hyacinthe’s marriage in and 
for his religious life. Even among Pro- 
testants the marriage of a Catholic priest 
is sometimes viewed with suspicion and 
instinctive dislike. For the Catholic laity 
a long hereditary sentiment has made it 
the one unpardonable offence. But that 
it 1s not so regarded by the best and most 
thoughtful members of the Catholic priest- 
hood, that the revolt against clerical celi- 
bacy is increasing in volume and intensity 
with the enlargement and deepening of 
the moral sentiment, we have recently 
been made aware by the campaign so ably 
conducted by the directors of the Battaglie 
d’Oggi. But we have hardly yet begun to 
realise how largely the demand for the 
liberty of clerical marriage dominated the 
Liberal Catholicism of the middle of the 
last century. It may, indeed, have been 
the knowledge of the existence of this de- 
mand that contributed most to strengthen 
the hands of the Ultramontanes in 1870. 
For there is nothing of which the ‘‘ black 
Internationalism ’’ is more afraid, per- 
haps more justly afraid, than ofa clergy 
bound by the closest and most familiar 
ties to the particular national life. At any 
rate, in this, as in all else, M. Loyson was the 
idealist who could not shrink when occa- 
sion arose from honouring his ideal in 
practice. What his ideal of the married 


state was may be learned from the last 
public address, so far as I know, he ever 
uttered, an address delivered before the 
‘* Union des Libres Penseurs et Libres 
Croyants’’ on December &, 1911, on 
‘‘The Crisis of Marriage.’’ That noble 
and passionate defence of Christian mar- 
riage is, no doubt, all the more convincing 
that it was inspired by the actual experi- 
ence of a union which had deepened and 
enlarged all that was best in the two 
partners to it during thirty-six years of 
storm and stress without, but of growing 
peace and completeness within, Pére 
Hyacinthe at least had the right to pro- 
claim his faith in le couple sacerdotal. 
‘* A man is a man, a woman a woman, 
intellectually, effectively, morally, only 
when they have become united in that 
noble and magnificent synthesis, the 
couple.’’ For him that union, if it was 
real at all, was indissoluble in time and 
into eternity. But if actual experience 
had deepened and intensified this concep- 
tion of marriage, it was none the less the 
conception which determined his union 
with Mrs. Merriman in 1873, and which 
then led him to obtain solemn, if informal, 
benediction upon it at the hands of his 
friend, Mgr. Passavatti, the titular Bishop 
of Iconium, as both Pere Hyacinthe him- 
self and the Comtesse de Fallois de Saint- 
Germain have recently told us. To the 
last he thrilled with a sublime emotion as 
he recalled the words which the Bishop 
had pronounced over himself and the ¢com- 
panion of all his after life, as they knelt 
before him in that spring evening of 1873 
jn a house in the Via Rasella in Rome: 
Conjungat vos Deus in charitate in per petud ! 
He knew by the event that the Church of 
the Eternities had uttered that blessing, 
unauthorised as it might be by the Church 
of a moment in time. — 

And because Charles Loyson had lived 
so consistently for and in the Church of the 
Eternities, his religious hope grew neither 
cold nor old. It had, indeed, a comforting 
and inspiring renewal in his later years. 
Not all the disappointments of a long life 
full of external religious vicissitudes 
sufficed to weaken his sympathy for every 
new effort to deepen and extend the real 
Catholicism of which his own life was an 
earnest and prophesy. He may not have 
hoped much from the Modernist revival in 
the Roman Church. Yet it did not appeal 
to him in vain; and in proportion as it 
became less academic and committed itself 
to a more popular and simple programme 
of definite religious action, 1t made a closer 
claim upon his sympathy and support. 
We shall not ‘* see him any more about the 
world with his divine legend.’ But few 
will miss him more than that-band of young 
enthusiasts who are fighting the battle of 
religious freedom and progress in the 
Church which he loved so well that he 
would not have it unequal to its divine 
mission, or founded less securely than on 


the rock-bed of conscience and reason. 
A. L. Liniey. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


AUTUMN DAYS IN AMERICA, 


‘¢T wave never found my imagination 
much excited by this or any other scene 
_ of historical celebrity,’ says Hawthorne 
in his description of the Old Manse at 
Concord, near the battleground, which is 
still pointed out to the inquisitive tourist ; 
‘‘nor would the placid margin of the river 
have lost any of its charm for me had men 
never fought and died there.’”’ It is a 
relief to be able to quote such an authority 
for a sentiment so heterodox, it being a 
tradition in Boston that everyone who 
visits that delightful town should be taken 
as soon as possible to see the place where 
the first blood was shed in the War of 
Independence, and not be allowed to 
return until he has read the inscriptions 
on houses, and boulders, and statues, and 
garden walls, which all tell a harrowing tale 
and make you shiver as you drive through 
the sunny streets of Arlington and Lexing- 
ton. ‘‘ Near this spot,’’ we are reminded 
at one place, ‘‘ Samuel Whittemore, then 
eighty years old, killed three British 
soldiers, April 19, 1775.’’ A little further 
on we are shown the site of a house where 
** Jason Russell and eleven others were 
captured, disarmed, and killed by the re- 
treating British.’? Later on you arrive at 
the Munroe Tavern, ‘* Earl Percy’s head- 
quarters and hospital, where the soldiers 
were freely supplied with liquor,’’ and so 
it goes on until you reach the cld, narrow 
bridge over the Concord, ‘‘ anciently 
called Musketaquid, or Grass-ground river,” 
and gave upon the spot 


‘“Where once the embattled farmers 
stood 
And fired the shot heard round the 


world.’’ 


And all the time you cannot get it out 
of your head that these things matter little 
now; that it is not even quite so thrilling 
as you thought it would be to find your- 
self on hallowed ground once trodden by 
Hawthorne,and Emerson, and dear, delight- 
ful Mr. Alcott. You yourself have a life 
of your own to live, and a soul to develop, 
and Nature is speaking to you of the present 
with her sweet insistent voice as you pass 
by shady orchards, where every tree is 
laden with rosy fruit, or catch through 
the slender stems of silver beeches, flutter- 
ing their garlands of pale autumn leaves, 
the ripple of sunlit water or the intenser 
blue of the sky. 

Peihaps Walden Pond is the place where 
you are most conscious of the delight of old 
memories as you tread through the tawny 
bracken, and come down to the edge of that 
still lake in a hollow of the woods which 
is for ever linked with the name of Thoreau. 
And yet, even here, there is something in 
the spirit of the place which fills you with 
‘* the rapture of the forward view,’’ rather 
than of the past, and makes the face of 
October as bright as the face of April. 
The greenness of the grass, wherever grass 
is to be seen, the splendour of the sunshine 


on tangles of crimson dogwood or flaming. 


suinach, the glory of the maples in their 
garment of fire, the freshness of the breeze 
that ripples the surface of the water—all 


these seem less reminiscent of departed 
summer than prophetic of the passionate 
beauty of a new year. It is eas} fo under- 
stand how the spirit of contentinent grew 
in the heart of Thoreau, as he breathed 
the fragrance of the woods that helped 
to clear his mind of those false notions 
and queer illusions which infect the brain 
of over-civilised men. It is easy to under- 
stand why he did not write poems in his 
primitive log cabin about the sadness of 
the ‘‘ fall,’? or the pathos of things that 
must die; but, instead, of the rosebuds 
under the wind-piled snow, and the wood- 
god’s mystic tale 


“< Of star-dust and star-pilgrimages ; 


Of rounded worlds, of space and time. . . 
The ever old, the ever young, 

And, far within these cadent pauses, 
The chorus of the ancient Causes.”’ 


But, indeed, autumn treads the woods 
and meadows throughout New England 
like a splendid goddess rather than a dis- 
crowned queen with pensive eyes, and the 
trees that kindle at her coming burn like 
torches with a clear and unconsuming 
flame when her breath has touched them. 
In the region of the Berkshire Hills, that 
long range of thickly-wooded heights 
sloping up from green valleys that embosom 
many a quiet lake and peaceful river, the 
foliage takes on such gorgeous colours that 
it seems as if you are watching a world in 
conflagration. The maple is the glory of 
this beautiful country, but beeches and 
American oaks add their wonderful tints 
to the picture; and the goldenrod and 
wild aster make a riotous confusion of 
purple and yellow in the woodland clear- 
ings and ravines. Here a mountain 
stream, with little foam-breaks curling 
above its brown depths, flashes through a 
leafy coombe that reminds you of ‘‘ glo- 
rious Devon ’’; there a great boulder, with 
trails of crimson dogwood softening its 
hard outline, brings back to memory the 
fells above Coniston or the moorlands of 
Cornwall in the time of purple heather. 
The scenery in Massachusetts is very much 
like English scenery in many respects. 
Quite wa-Knglish, however, though full of 
charm and homeliness, are the weather- 
beaten old farms and frame houses nestling 
among these wooded hills; the pleasant 
towns, with their grassy sidewalks and 
avenues of elms, dignified meeting-houses 
with slender spires pricking through the 
trees, and the vine-wreathed ‘‘ summer 
homes ’’ of Lenox and Great Barrington, 
surrounded by velvety lawns dotted with 
clumps of hydrangea that slope down to 
the banks of some shining ‘‘ pool’’ or 
the Housatonic river. 

But it is not only among the ‘‘ Berk- 
shires ’’ that autumn achieves her love- 
liest effects; and although a visit to the 
United States barely lasting six weeks 
does not afford the opportunity of seeing 
more than a relatively small portion of this 
vast country, unless the whole time is 
spent in travelling, some delightful varie- 
ties of landscape and colour may be seen 
if a journey is taken to the Middle West. 
Here the tints are more subdued, the woods 
less dense, the hills fewer and less impo- 
sing, and the sense of space seiz2s upon the 
imagination as the eye travels over the 
wide plains of [lhinois or Indiana, where 
great orange-coloured pumpkins are ripene 


ing amid sheaves of Indian corn. We re- 


member, too, the idyllic beauty of certain — 
villages in Connecticut, or lovely little © 


riverside resorts on Long Island Sound ; 


great bluffs clothed in tawny-coloured 


foliage overhanging the Niagara Gorge ; 
sun-steeped vineyards and wheatfields on 
the shores of Lake Ontario; the ever- 


changing panorama of hill and dale, lake 
and forest, under a turquoise sky as we 


journeyed for nearly a whole day through — 


the Mohawk Valley to Buffalo. 
And then there is another autumn—the 


autumn of New York streets and Boston 


suburbs, of stately avenues and broad 


thoroughfares full of large ‘‘ stores ’’—an ~ 
autumn that is all blue sky and exhilarating — 


sunshine, cheerful prosperity, and a sense 
of physical well-being. Thisis the autumn 
that may be most enjoyed as you feast 
your eyes on the great bronze and gold 
chrysanthemums in a florist’s shop, or 


drive in an automobile amidst the tarnished — 


splendour of the trees in Central Park. It 
gives you radiant days and golden vistas, 
the intoxication of big cities and the 
contact of human beings, the delicious 
renewal of mental activities after a long 
and tropical summer. It gives you nights 
of starry beauty, of dazzling reflections in 
dark rivers ; it gives you a keener zest for 
new books, new plays, new pictures, and 
new problems. Ina word, it quickens you 
into fresh life and fruitful activity of mind 
and body, to which communion with our 
fellows contributes no less than the dream- 
ful days we spend alone with Nature. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Memories or Pare Hyacintun. 


Tue FuNERAL SERVICE AT THE ORATOIRE. _ 


T wave known Pére Hyacinthe—one can 
never call him anything else—only during 
the last five years of his life, although, if I 
am not mistaken, we had previously ex- 
changed one or two letters. Short as my 
friendship with him has been, it will re- 
main a lasting memory. 

What impressed one first of all—and the 
impression remained on further acquaint- 
ance—was the beauty of his character. 
No man was ever more pure in heart, 
more profoundly religious in spirit, more 
single-minded. and sincere. He had a 
beautiful face, but to what extent it was 
physically beautiful one could hardly tell ; 
what struck one most was the beauty of 


the soul that shone through it. But there ; : 


was physical beauty as well in that massive 
head with its long white locks. Young 


people and children always loved him, as_ 
He was devoted to his 


he loved them. 
grandchildren, and his last word and 
thought were for his little grand-daughter 
of two years, My own daughters will never 
forget their first meeting with him, when 
we took a drive together in the Bois. It 
was delightful to see the old man so en- 


tirely at home with two girls in their teens. — 


a 
vg ee Oe 


One of his most striking characteristics — 


was his youthfulness. Not merely was he 


physically active for his age, but his heart — 


and mind remained young. In some 
respects, especially in regard to moral 


questions, he was very conservative, but 
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he was completely tolerant, and I never 


met a man of his age more open to new 
ideas. He had, moreover, that fine 
courtesy which springs from genuine 
humility ; in that respect he resembled 
Father Tyrrell, whom he did not at all 
‘resemble intellectually, his mind being of a 
different type. In politics he was an 
ardent, but somewhat conservative, Re- 
publican; a little afraid, as was only 
natural, of certain contemporary develop- 
ments, but always ready to hear the other 
side. I often discussed political and 
economic questions with him, and, although 
my opinions must have seemed to him 
- terribly revolutionary, I do not think that 
he was shocked by them. He used to say 
that he had not studied economic questions, 
and that economic evolution might well 
take a direction which did not seem to him 
to be practicable. 

Naturally, conversations with Pére Hya- 
cinthe turned more often on religious and 
moral questions. There were, in his 
opinion, three fundamentals, to which he 
adhered uncompromisingly —- God, the 
Future Life, and the Family. Had he been 

- an Englishman, he would, as he often told 
me, have joined the Anglican Church, 
which, perhaps, he believed to be more 
liberal than it really is. But in his later 
years, although he would never label 
himself, his theological position was, in 
fact, that of a Unitarian, rather of the 
old school. He had received his theo- 
logical training at St. Sulpice before the 
neo-scholastic reaction had ousted Car- 
tesianism from the French theological 
schools, but his conception of God, for 
instance, was rather scholastic. Although 
he had immense sympathy with the 

“modernist ’? movement, and a profound 

admiration for Father Tyrrell, in par- 

ticular, he was not a ‘‘ modernist.’’ His 
interest in the movement was chiefly in 
its possible practical results as a move- 
ment for the reform of Catholicism ; what 
appealed to him especially in Father 

Tyrrell was the latter’s courage and sin- 

cerity. I do not think that Pére Hya- 

cinthe would ever have assimilated the 

““modernist’’ explanations of Catholic 

dogma, such as that which makes Christ 

a symbol of the divinity of humanity. 

For Jesus he had a profound love and 

veneration, but he had come to think that 

the dogma of his divinity impaired the 
sense of the unity of God. 

-On the question of the family Pére 

Hyacinthe . was uncompromising. The 

signs which he remarked of the disruption 
of the family as an institution catised him 
profound concern. His last appearance 
in public, only two months before his 
death, was to deliver to the ‘Union des 
Libres Penseurs et Libres Croyants’’ an 
address on ‘‘La Crise du Mariage.’’ 

With all his old eloquence and with a 
vigour marvellous in a man of eighty-four, 
he defended the traditional conceptions of 
marriage and the family, hardly admitting 
divorce, and then only as a desperate 
remedy in extreme cases. 

His later years were saddened by the 
breakdown of religion in France and in 
the Latin countres generally, to which he 
attributed the loosening of social ties, and 
whose cause, in his opinion, was the 
final triumph of Ultramontanism in the 
Roman Church. He had lived to see his 
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worst forebodings justified, and their justi- 
fication was his greatest sorrow. At the 
end of his life he was more than ever 
convinced that he had been right in 1870, 
naturally so, since the events of the last 
forty years have shown that, as he antici- 
pated, the Definition of 1870 rang the 
death-knell of French Catholicism... I 
think that he would have been glad if the 
events had shown him to be mistaken ; 
but he could never have regretted that he 
had been true to his conscience. His life 
was summed up by his declaration on his 
death bed: ‘‘ Je suis en paix avec ma 
conscience et ma raiscn.”’ 

He had never lost his love for the 
mother who had turned him out of doors; 
never did one hear from him a bitter word 
against the Roman Church or even against 
his own detractors. But it grieved him to 
the heart to see her becoming more and 
more a sect, and a political sect, estrang- 
ing from her all that was best in France 
and losing her hold on the French people. 
He had known France as a Catholic 
country ; he lived to know it as a country 
where the majority are outside all re- 
ligious influence and where Catholicism 
has become to a large extent a mere 
political badge. What grieved him above 
all was the attitude of those Catholics who 
felt as he did about the tendencies of 
Ultramentanism. In the course of his 
long life he had seen so many movements 
which seemed full of promise; one after 
the other had been crushed, and those who 
had taken part in them had submitted, 
subscribing to dogmas in which they did 
not believe or taking oaths with a mental 
reservation. I think that it was when the 
‘‘modernist’’ clergy, with few excep- 
tions, took the oath of adhesion to the 
doctrines of the Encyclical Pascend: that 
Pére Hyacinthe became finally convinced 
that there was no hope of the Roman 
Church. Nothing seemed to him more 
hopeless than a lack of sincerity, and he 
felt that the one thing needful is to be 
true to one’s conscience at whatever cost. 

But his faith never wavered. As Pastor 
Roberty said at his funeral, Pére Hya- 
cinthe ‘‘ avait la passion de l’unité divine ; 
le Dieu unique hantait son esprit.’’ He 
had also a passion for human unity, and 
to the end of his days he retained his 
passionate belief in the Catholic Church 
of the future, which should be the Church 
of humanity. His funeral last Monday 
was typical of his wide catholicity. | Al- 
most every religious body, excepting 
official ‘‘ Catholicism,’’ was represented 
at it. The Anglican Church was repre- 
sented by Bishop Orsmby, chaplain of the 
Embassy Church, in his episcopal habit. 
There were Greek, Armenian and ‘‘ schis- 
matic ’’ Catholic priests, a Jewish Rabbi, 
French Protestant pastors, American 
Presbyterian and English Wesleyan 
ministers, and even Mohammedanism was 
represented by Abd-el-Hakim. 

All France, with the one exception 
mentioned, joined in the last tribute of 
respect to the great orator of Notre Dame, 
who sacrificed to his conscience a brilliant 
ecclesiastical career. The Prime Minister 
sent a letter of condolence, the Minister of 
the Interior was officially represented at the 
Oratoire; and the President of the 
Chamber, M. Brisson, before going to his 
parliamentary duties, visited the house of 


M. Paul Loyson to pay his last respects 
to an old adversary. For M. Brisson, as 
a@ young man, was a member of the 
staff of La Morale Indépendante, whose 
tloctrines Pére Hyacinthe combated from 
the pulpit of Notre Dame in the famous 
Advent courses, which M. Brisson regu- 
larly followed. 

The sight in the Oratoire was a moving 
one ; it was packed frem floor to ceiling, 
and some adventurous souls were even 
standing on the cornice at the top of the 
building, unprotected by any balustrade. 
The street outside was filled by a huge 
crowd unable to obtain admission. In the 
centre of the church was the ccffin on a 
simple bier, covered with a pall, cn which 
was a bronze palm-leaf with the inscrip- 
tion :—‘‘ Au lutteur qui se sacrifia aux 
droits de la conscience, les rédacteurs_des 
Droits de ?Homme.’’ Round the bier 
were grouped representatives of art and 
literature, science and politics, of the 
University and the Collége de France. 

The service was as simple as it was 
impressive ; a prayer, a passage frcm the 
Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, and three 
cantiques beautifully sung by the choir. 
One of the latter was the ‘‘ Ave Verum ”’ 
in Latin. The addresses were delivered 
by Pastors Roberty and Wagner and M. 
Gabriel Séailles, who spoke on behalf of 
the ‘‘ Union des Libres Penseurs et Libres 
Croyants ;’’ they will be reported in full 
in this week’s issue of Les Droits de 
?Homme. The address, in particular, of 
Pastor Roberty was-of great beauty, 
penetrated with a sincere cmoticn which 
deeply moved the congregation. M. 
Séailles did not speak from the pulpit, and 
his address was, unfortunately, audible to 
only a few, but those who read it will find 
that it is a fine appreciaticn of Pére 
Hyacinthe. 

After the service at the Oratoire the 
body was cremated at Pére-Lachaise, only 
M. and Madame Paul Loyson being present 
in the crematorium. Some two hundred 
persons, however, remained outside for 
about two hours, and accompanied M. 
Loyson when he deposited the urn con- 
taining his father’s ashes in a niche in the 
cloister. Next week the ashes will be 
united in a singie urn with those of the 
late Madame Loyson, whose death two 
years ago was a blow from which Pére 
Hyacinthe never really recovered. 

French Protestantism has henoured 
itself by giving hospitality in the principal 
Protestant church of Paris to the remains 
of the man whom, like Lamennais, Dél- 
linger and Tyrrell, the Roman Church 
cast out. Henceforth the reproach of 
narrowness and sectarianism so often 
brought against French Protestantism 
must at least be modified. If only French. 
Protestants as a body could be imbued 
with the spirit of Monday’s ceremony and 
of Pastor Roberty’s address, they might 
yet do much for the religion of their 
country, in which their high character and 
intellectual attainments already give them 
an influence out of all proportion to their 
small numbers. 

Among the numerous senders of letters 
and telegrams of condolence were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Queen of 
Roumania, and the Mayor of Rome. The 
Archbishop telegraphed :—‘‘ Accept our 
sincere sympathy in your great bereave- 
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ment. Your honoured father’s call to 
rest brings back sacred memories of a great 
preacher’s eloquence and a good man’s 
faith.’ The Queen of Roumania tele- 
graphed as follows :—‘‘ En participant 
votre douleur profonde et légitime, je 
vous trouve encore heureux d’avoir eu 
un tel pére et, pour moi, cela restera un 
souvenir ineffacable d’avoir entendu sa 
voix.—Hlisabeth.’’ The Mayor of Rome’s 
telegram was as follows :—‘‘ Je partage 
votre deuil pour la perte de votre illustre 
pere, Hyacinthe Loyson, qui, luttant contre 
la tyrannie du dogme, au cours de sa 
longue vie respectée, a travaillé pour 
’émancipation et de la foi et de Vesprit 
humaine.—Nathan.”’ 

It should be added that Pére Hyacinthe’s 
last act was to dictate to his son a Ictter 
thanking those English friends who, for 
thirty years, have subscribed to give him 
a pension. Ropert Det. 

Paris, February 14, 1912. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


BERGSON AND MARTINEAU. 


Str,—I rejoice to read Professor Jacks’ 
glowing appreciation of his, and my, great 
teacher, and also to learn that when my 
friend penned his caustic references to 
certain moral stalwarts, it was not Mar- 
tineau and his like that he had in view. 
M. Bergson’s genius has thrown most 
interesting and supremely important light 
on biological evolution; but my impres- 
sion is that even Professor Jacks will come 
to recognise that the genius of Martineau 
has been, and will be, more helpful in the 
treatment of moral and religious questions. 

M. Bergson admirably shows that 
freedom (or what Martineau would prefer 
to call spontaneous self-action, or life) is 
the property of all nature, and that this 
freedom culminates in the self-conscious- 
ness of man. But Martineau adds, what 
M. Bergson denies, that self-conscious 
beings can at times take either of two 
possible moral alternatives; and because 
of this, and only because of this (contends 
Martineau) does man become capable of 
righteousness and of sin. 

M. Bergson is compelled by his funda- 
mental principle, that reality is ever- 
flowing duration, to deny the existence in 
man of a real, or, what the philosophers 
call, a noumenal self; a self that can 
compare and freely decide between its 
own motives. According to him, the soul 
is an ever-flowing series of psychical states, 
permeating each other, and forming an 
organic unity. Now such an organic unity 
as this cannot possibly be conceived as 
making a free choice between equally 
possible alternatives. Hence when Mar- 
tineau and Bergson reach that point in the 
evolutionary process when the anthropoid 
ape begins to form concepts and social 
and moral ideas, and thus becomes human, 


these two eminent thinkers at once take 
divergent paths. When the dawning man 
begins, as Clifford says, to be conscious of 
a family-self or a tribal-self, as well as of 
his own private self ; and when the claims 
of the other self are felt to collide with 
his own personal passions and desires, 
Martineau thinks that the germs of real 
moral freedom are present, and that if the 
new man takes the selfish course he is 
ashamed, and is also more or less aware 
that he could have taken the other. Mar- 
tineau, accordingly, fills more than a 
hundred pages of his ‘‘ Study of Re- 
ligion’’ in establishing the existence in 
human nature of a power of free choice 
between higher and lower alternatives ; 
and by this he means that in temptation 


it is open to the tempted soul to freely. 


choose between gratifying its own per- 
sonal cravings and surrendering itself to 
the claims of the moral ideal, 7.¢., the 
indwelling God. 

M. Bergson, on the other hand, occupies 
about the same number of pages in 
‘‘Time and Free-will’’ in proving by 
means of a diagram and some argumenta- 
tion that the idea that we could have 
taken the other alternative is a delusion 
arising from the circumstance that our 
minds erroneously come to conceive of 
time under a spatial form. He contends, 
accordingly, that the notion of the exist- 
ence of an alternative is reached by a 
process of false reasoning. 

Now this is all utterly foreign to Mar- 
tineau’s conception of Moral Freedom. 
In his view Free-will rests entirely on an 
immediate and wholly unique intuition. 
As it does not come by reasoning, so it 
cannot be destroyed by reasoning. Things 
and ideas which grow are, to use Pro- 
fessor Jacks’ metaphor, always liable to 
stiffen by age and to be finally broken. 
The Ptolemaic conception of the cosmos 
is supplanted by the Copernican; Dr. 
Martineau’s social ideal appears to be 
giving place to a less individualistic one. 
But in regard to the ultimate intuitions of 
the soul, they are unchangeable and 
indestructible. You may doubt and deny 
their validity, as many persons at times 
do in the case of this intuition of free 
choice between moral alternatives, but 
disprove it you cannot; and finally get 
rid of it you cannot. Ere long it always 
crops up again, and the old controversy 
has as much vitality now as at any period 
of human history. As the great physiolo- 
gist Du Bois-Reymond well says: ‘“‘ None 
but unconquerable problems are thus 
undying.’’ 

Why this belief in our free-will is often 
eclipsed it is not difficult to see. In the 
first place, it sometimes happens that for 
weeks or months together we are not 
clearly conscious of the deliberate exer- 
cise of this power of free choice. Again, 
if we study nature we can hardly fail to 
be impressed by the seemingly unbroken 
uniformity of sequence in the inorganic 
world. Further, we notice how often we 
can safely predict a person’s conduct by 
our knowledge of his character. And if 
our own lives run for a good while on a 
pretty uniform moral level, and no higher 
ideal demanding self-sacrifice comes in to 
disturb our equanimity, we are apt to 
fancy that we never make serious choices 
between equally possible lines of action. 


But as Martineau, Du Bois-Reymond, and 
many other philosophers have noted, 
there are serious practical issues and 
moral crises in all lives when it is hardly 
possible for even the most resolute Monist 
to resist the intuitive judgment that he 
and those with whom he has had to do 
could have acted otherwise than they 


actually did, and that it is just because of 


this that they are in a measure responsible 
for the upward or downward trend of their 
characters. If this belief had arisen, as 
M. Bergson says, from an intellectual 
error, it surely would, like all such false 
conclusions, have been long ago exploded, 
or at least relegated to the ignorant and 
unreflective classes. But we have seen 
that this is not the case ; for free-will still 
holds its own in society, and is quite 


lively and aggressive on high-class philo- | 


sophical literature.—Yours, &c., 
CuarLEs B. Upron. 
St. George’ s, Littlemore. 


a 


RELIGION AND PERSONALITY, 


Srr,—There is no man with whom I 
desire conflict or controversy less than 
Dr. James Drummond. Spontaneously 
and frankly, then, I apologise if, unwit- 
tingly, I have imputed to him what he 
neither thought nor said. But I cannot 
shelter under the plea of imaginative 
““recollections.’’? The incriminated sen- 
tences were written of set purpose in full 
cognisance of what Dr. Drummond had 
written, but, as I now gather, under a 
wrong interpretation. 

As a matter of fact I was right in saying 
‘* the left wing was made to answer for 
the centre and right wings of religious 
believers.’? Dr. Drummond used avow- 
edly the answer of Theodore Parker, And, ~ 
when a learned theologian is combating an 
assertion, one imagines he will give the 
strongest answer possible. Nor had I 
neglected the words that this (Parker) 
‘* view does not appear to me adequate or 
satisfying.’’ What, I respectfully urge, was 
the object in giving an answer that was 
neither ‘‘ adequate nor satisfying ’’ to the 
very theologian who advanced it? I could 
only take it to mean that Dr. Drummond 
considered that the very suggestion of the 
non-historicity of Jesus could not be enter- 
tained by himself as a living question. In 
that case he would not be bound to give an 
answer; but in that case it would be cor- 
rect to add “‘ the centre and right wings 
had no answer, and could not possibly have 
an answer ready,’’ to a question that they 
considered ought not to be put at all. 

Further, I think Dr. Drummond does me 
an injustice when he says he was not asked 
the question as to the possible effect of 
the non-historicity of Jesus upon Reli- 
gion? Here are his own words :— 


‘* In view, however, of the recent cant 
about the destruction of liberal Chris- 
tianity, it may be of advantage for some 
of your readers who are not technical 
theologians to point out that the hypo- 
thesis which Dr. Anderson champions 
would, if established, be far less destruc- 
tive to liberal than to orthodox Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

Surely ‘‘ Liberal and Orthodox ’’ Chris- 
tianity are the only words applicable to the 
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“* Religion ’’ of Jesus, and are inclusive. 


There is no other kind of Christianity in 
the field. 

The matter is so important, quite apart 
from my own challenged position in respect 
to Dr. Drummond, that I give Dr. Drum- 
mond’s concluding words of December 24, 
1910 :— 


“* But the point to be emphasised at 
present is that the real existence and true 
humanity of Jesus are corner stones in 
the orthodox system. If there were no 
historical Jesus, then there was no in- 
carnation, no crucifixion, and conse- 
quently no atonement, no saving blood, 
no merits, and the whole orthodox 
theology, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
becomes simply a dead mythology. 


“ But Liberal Christianity would not 
necessarily share this fate. Not one form 
which it has assumed represents the es- 
sence of Christianity as consisting of the 

truths which Jesus taught. This was 
expressed long ago by Theodore Parker 
in the startling words that, if Christianity 
were true at all it would be just as true 
if Herod or Catiline had taught it. This 
statement clearly implies that Chris- 
tianity is a system of spiritual truth 
which, when once the world has acquired 
it, is wholly independent of its historical 
origin. This view does not appear to me 
adequate or satisfying, but-it has been 
held by earnest and thoughtful liberal 
Christians, and would remain unimpaired 
if the whole of primitive Christianity 
could be resolved into Oriental myth. 
Of course, the orthodox also could retain 
this valuable portion of Christianity ; 
but the orthodox system would have 
become a heap of archxological ruins.”’ 


My contention is that, if ‘‘ there was no 
historical Jesus,’’ then Christianity as the 
‘“ Religion of a Person ’’ also disastrously 
becomes “a heap of archeological ruins.’’ 
The only possible point at issue is whether 
Dr. Drummond’s argument regarding 
‘* orthodox ’’ Christianity is or is not as 
valid against that form of ‘‘ Liberal’’ 
Christianity that counts its Christianity as 
inseparable from a ‘* Person.’’ I consider 
that itis: and I confess that in my judg- 
ment ‘‘if there was no historical Jesus,’’ 
the only argument for Christianity is the 
intrinsic worth of the principles inculcated 
under its name. It is open to Dr. Drum- 
mond to demonstrate the weakness of my 
contention ; and I trust, not only for my 
enlightenment, but for the illumination of 
so interesting an issue, that he will make 
the attempt. The only real complaint he 
makes against me is that 1 have assumed 
that he has no answer. I am at his mercy 
if he has, and, prospectively, I apologise. 

Mr. Capleton insists on the principle of 


e Love,’’ as I think, rightly. With his 


reference to Liberal Christianity ‘‘ not 
being identified with one phase of thought’’ 
I am also in agreement. My point was, 
and this is the real test of the present in- 
cursion, that some Liberal Christians do 
tend te identify it with their own particular 
phase of thought, and thus narrow the basis 
of any possible ‘‘ Free Catholic Church.”’ 
If permitted, I trust to consider this sub- 
ject in some subsequent number of THE 
InQuIRER.—Yours, &c., 


H. D, Roserrs. 


Dr. Drummond has sent the following 
reply to Mr. Roberts’ letter :— 


Let me assure Mr. Roberts that no 
apology is needed for a slip such as may 
fall to the lot of the most careful writer. 
I wrote in my letter not ‘‘ ease of misre- 
presentation ’’ (as printed), but ‘‘ ease of 
misinterpretation.’’ I meant to suggest 
that Mr. Roberts might have quite inno- 
cently misunderstood my words when he 
first read them, and so have retained a 
wrong impression in his memory. That 
this was actually the case his present letter 
seems to show, for he still understands my 
original communication in a sense which 
was never intended. My not having been 
asked the question is a matter of no im- 
portance if I was in fact dealing with the 
subject which is still in Mr. Roberts’ mind. 
The question what would be ‘‘ the possible 
effect upon Religion ”’ if the mythical view 
were established, and the question whether 
the establishment of that view would 
destroy liberal Christianity, seem to me 
to be totally different, the former having 
a vast and serious import which is quite 
absent from the latter. In speaking of a 
‘* helpless’? answer to the former ques- 
tion, I meant that it would not be inform- 
ing to say that if all but the spiritual 
principles of Christianity were destroyed, 
only the spiritual principles of Christianity 
would remain; and I certainly never in- 
tended to make that obvious reflection. 
To the latter question I gave what I 
believe was a sufficient answer, by pointing 
out the fact that there had long been in 
existence a form of liberal Christianity 
which the mythical view could not touch. 
This answer, involving nothing but a state- 
ment of historical fact, might have been 
given by the Pope as well as by me, if he 
happened to possess the little bit of know- 
ledge which it required. It is no answer 
at all to the question ‘‘ as to the possible 
effect upon Religion,’? which would in- 
volve an inquiry into the nature and basis 
of religious belief, the method of Divine 
revelation, the influence of one soul upon 
another, and related topics. On these the 
passages quoted from me by Mr. Roberts 
have only an incidental and extremely 
limited bearing. If anyone cares to know 
my opinion on so large a range of sub- 
jects I am afraid I must be content to 
refer him to my books. . 

I hope I have succeeded in clearing 
away the obscurity which seems to have 
rested on my former words.—Yours, &c. 


: JAMES DRUMMOND. 
Oxjord, February 13. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


on 


THE STORY OF LONDON. 

East London. By G. F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 1s. 6d. 

A tTimE there was when we were most 
lamentably indifferent to the historical 
significance of London, although there was 
never a period when the scent of violets 
and roses from a flower-girl’s basket in 
Cheapside, the wheeling flight of the gulls 
over Blackfriars Bridge, the glint of early 
crocuses under the grey tower of St. 


Giles’s, or the enchanted barges slowly 
moving along the Thames in a sombre 
golden haze just before twilight did not 
give birth to strange longings and make 
the heart beat faster. In rain or shine 
we trod the streets of the great city as if 
in the presence of an enchantress with 
power over our souls for life and death. 
Her beauty took us unawares as we crossed 
old Battersea Bridge, before Whistler’s 
Nocturnes were as highly prized as they 
are now; as we saw the ghostly dome of 
St. Paul’s lifting itself above a sea of fog 
on some frosty November morning, or 
fared into the sunset with the crowd going 
westward which George Meredith has 
described in a memorable passage. But 
as yet the stones under our feet were 
dumb, and the old towers, spires, walls, 
watergates, and even the banks of “‘ silver- 
footed Thamasis ’’that once were “* painted 
all with variable flowers,’’ failed to stir us 
with memories of the past. We had 
scarcely become conscious of a still more 
familiar aspect of London—of the variety 
of causes which have produced its ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty, and set an 
impassable gulf between the world of 
fashion in the West End and the children 
of toil in the Hast. All that came later, 
and with it a realisation of the tremendous 
significance of the great historical pageant 
enacted century after century, as Mr. G. 
F. Bosworth reminds us anew in the brief 
illustrated chronicle he has contributed 
to the Cambridge County Geographies, 
within an area that has grown ‘“‘ from 
a British village of less than half a 
square mile, to the present size of the 
Metropolis. 

This little volume is one of a series of 
handbooks to the English counties chiefly 
intended for use in schools. It does not 
pretend, to deal exhaustively with its sub- 
ject, and when it is remembered that a 
period of 2,000 years is covered in 250 
pages, it will be obvious that the writer 
has not been able to do much more than 
summarise, and that very briefly, the 
principal events in the history of the 
greatest city in the world, the reader being 
left to fill in details as amply as his know- 
ledge and imagination permit. But the 
amount of information which is actually 
given about the steady growth of London, 
its inhabitants, architecture, trades, cus- 
toms, climate, natural history, geology, 
antiquities, and administration is astonish- 
ing. It must be remembered that, although 
only the eastern portion is here dealt 
with, this eastern portion has an area of 
41,832 acres, comprises 16 out of the 29 
boroughs into which the County of London 
is divided, and includes what we know as 
‘*the City,’’ which is about one square 
mile in extent. We have here a certain 
pattern laid before us, as it were, and many 
parti-coloured threads are put into our 
hands with which to weave a wonderful 
tapestry before the eyes of our young 
citzens, telling the story of heroic achieve- 
ments, of patient self-denial, of honour 
and valour, of labour and piety, of plague, 
pestilence, and sudden death followed by 
the purging fury of the ‘‘ infinite great 
Fire ’’ which destroyed, along with the 
picturesque but insanitary houses of wood 
where disease still lurked, fine monasteries, 
palaces, mansions, and churches to the 
number of 89, including Old St. Paul's, 
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It is a stirring record, and no child whose 
home is in London—or in England, for 
the matter of that—should be allowed to 
grow up without some knowledge of it. 

There is a passage in this book which is 
to us pregnant with the romance of the 
past, and which links up grey old London 
town in the mind of an irresponsible 
dreamer, who likes to escape sometimes 
from the broad high-road of historical fact, 
with immortal Helen and the glory of 
Greece and Rome. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, so we are told, gives a legend of 
the founding of London. ‘‘ This describes 
how Brutus came over from Troy and 
formed the plan of building a city. When 
he came to the Thames he found a site on 
its banks most suitable for this purpose. 
There he built a city calling it Troia 
Nova, z.e., New Troy, which was after- 
wards corrupted into Trinovantum.’’ A 
legend—that is all, but the words ‘‘ Troia 
Nova ’’ have all the music and charm of 
Samarcand, and Ilium, and Babylon, and 
Persepolis. After this, as we may remind 
ourselves when we are next in Ludgate 
Hill, ‘‘ King Lud built walls and towers 
round the city; and when he died his 
body was buried by the gate which is 
called in the Celtic speech ‘ Porthlud,’ 
but in the Saxon ‘ Ludesgata.’’’ The 
book is one which we can recommend to 
Sunday school teachers and others, who 
are often in need of just such material as 
it supplies when they wish to dwell on the 
responsibilities of citizenship, or the great 
debt which we owe to the past. 
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Tue Minp or Sr. Pavut. By L. Goudge, 
D.D. London : Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


In these lectures to clergymen Dr. 
Goudge attempts to expound the mind of 
St. Paul as illustrated in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. He pleads for greater 
stress to be laid upon the Atonement rather 
than upon the Incarnation. ‘‘ Back to 
the Cross, and to the resurrection which 
followed it. Our model is not the Christ of 
Galilee ; it is the Christ of heaven.’? This 

-doctrine will probably command the sym- 
pathies of Liberal religious thinkers less 
than Dr. Goudge’s fine utterance on the 
Church and its ministry. ‘‘ We think that 
if the outlook for the Church is menacing 
the Church must be made safe before we 
can do our work. We put our strength 
into getting ready for our work instead of 
putting our strength into doing it. We 
take no pleasure in infirmities, and so we 
try to remove them from the Church and 
from ourselves. We take no. pleasure in 
reproaches, and so we think we must suc- 
cessfully defend the Church against all the 
charges made against her. We take no 
pleasure in necessities and persecutions, 
and distresses, and so we think that the 
Church must have all that she seems to 
require for the doing of her work—an estab- 
lished position, an adequate endowment, 
a sufficient body of trained clergy, and 
the command of the schools—and then we 


will begin in good earnest. Let us have | 


these things if they come, and make the 
best use we can of them. But if God has 
given us our task, we must do it now, and 
do it as we are. The Church is always in 
a crisis, and always will be.’? 


THE INQUIRER. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Centenary of Robert Browning will 
be celebrated at Westminster Abbey on 
May 7, when an afternoon service will be 
held at which special music composed by 
Sir Hubert Parry will be sung to the lines 
from ‘‘Saul,’? ending with ‘‘See the 
Christ stand.’’ Sir F. Bridge, the Abbey 
organist, will give the music to Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem, ‘‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep,’’ which was sung at his grave 22 
years ago. After the service an adjourn- 
ment will be made to the College Hall, 
where the Marquis of Crewe will preside, 
and Bishop Boyd Carpenter will speak on 
‘©The Oral Interpretation of Browning.”’ 
Canon Rawnsley will read four stranzas 
which he wrote lately for Browning’s 
grave, following these by a part of ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Homecoming,’’? which he com- 
posed after his death, on the removal of 
his remains to the Abbey. Papers will 
afterwards be read by Miss Emily Hickey, 
one of the founders of the Browning 
Society ; Mr. Ernest H. Coleridge, grand- 
son of S. T. Coleridge ; Mr. H. C. Minchin, 
Mr. W. Kingsland, Dr. Hill, late Master 
of Downing College, Cambridge; and 
Professor Henry Laurie, from Melbourne, 
if he can arrive in time. Messrs. Smith, 
Elder will publish all these papers with an 
account of the Centenary Celebration, 
edited by Professor Knight, and a list of 
the 300 representative men and women 
from Britain, America, and the Continent 
of Europe, who have responded to the 


invitation. 
* * 


“THE English Dissenters in the Light 
of Recent Research” is the title of 
a book by Mr. Chaplin Burrage, which 
has just been issued by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. It is a 
history of Nonconformists from 1450 to 
1641, which claims to be, to some extent, 
an enlargement and completion of Dr. 
Martyn Dexter’s ‘‘ Collections towards 
a History of Congregationalism.’’ The 
Cambridge University Press is also issuing 
a short account of Christian Epigraphy, 
dealing largely with the epitaphs written 
for the early Christians in Rome. It is 
a translation of the Italian work of Pro- 
fessor Orazio Marucchi. — 

* -eeepe 


Mr. Murray announces that the second 
volume of Monsignor Duchesne’s ‘‘ Early 
History of the Christian Church ”’ is nearly 
ready, and will be published during the 
spring season, 

ea 3 * 

Tue ‘‘ Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett ’’ 
have been collected for publication by 
Mrs. J. T. Fields, a friend of Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Holmes, the 
biographer of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Whittier, 
and her husband, J. T. Fields, the eminent 
publisher. The tales and sketches of New 
England life and Puritan character which 
came from her pen won many readers for 
Sarah Orne Jewett, and we have recently 
received from Messrs. Constable, a new 
edition of ‘‘The Country Doctor,’’ the 
story of a girl who feels that she has a 
vocation for the medical profession which 
was evidently considered more extra- 
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ordinary at the time when the story was 
written than it is at the present day. 
Mrs. Fields’ book will also be published by 
Messrs. Constable. 
* + ® 

_ Aw English translation of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Francesco Crispi ’’ is about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 
The time has come when much that has 
been suppressed in connection with the 
part played by Crispi in the liberation 
and building up of modern Italy may 
justly be revealed. In the main these 
Memoirs consist of letters, pages from 
Crispi’s Journals, and official documents 
that are now made public for the first time, 
and they are connected by a running com- 
mentary and narrative of events by Signor 
T. Palamenghi-Crispi. 


* * * 


Messrs. Jack announce that on the 27th 


inst. they will issue the first twelve volumes 


of a series to be entitled ‘‘ The People’s 
Books.’’ The series, which will ultimately 
embrace the whole field ofmodern knowledge, 
will consist of entirely new books by the 
best writers of the day. The publishers 
aim at forming a genuine library for the 
people, in plain language, at a price within 
the reach of the humblest reader. The 
volumes will be strongly bound in cloth, 
and issued at 6d. net per volume. The first 
twelve volumes deal with such subjects as 
Botany, Heredity, Chemistry, Electricity, 
Astronomy, Roman Catholicism, Women’s 
Suffrage, Shakespeare, and Dante, and the 
list of contributors contains many eminent 
names. Particulars of the first sixty 
volumes in the series are announced on 
the prospectus. 


* * * 


Mr. ANDREW MELRosE has in the press 
a review of recent international crises and 
the course of British foreign policy, by 
Mr. G. H. Perris, entitled ‘‘ Our Foreign 
Policy and Sir Edward Grey’s Failure.’’ 
The principles of a rational foreign policy 
are discussed, with special reference to 
our relations with Germany and Russia 
and the competition in armaments. A 
chronological table of world-politics in the 
last forty years is added for purposes of 
reference. - 


—— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Epwarp Arnozp :—Catholicism and 
the Modern Mind : Malcolm Quin. 1s. 6d. net. 

Tur CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEss :—The 
Early English Dissenters (1550 to 1641): 
Champlin Barrage, Hon. M.A. Two vols., 20s. 
net each, 

Messrs. Cassrin & Co. .:—National-Ideals 
and Race Regeneration: Rev. R. T. Horton: 
6d. net. Problems of Sex: Professor J. A. 
Thomson and Professor Patrick Geddes. 6d. 
net. Womanhood and Race Regeneration : 
Mary Scharlieb, M.D., M.S. 6d. not. : 

Mrssrs. Hopprr & StToucHTon :—In the 
Hand of the Potter: Harold Begbie. 1s. net. 

Tur SunpAy Scoot Association :—The 
Bible Literature in the Light of Modern Know- 
ledge: E. Savell Hicks, M.A. 2s. net. gS 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—Wimbledon Com- 
mon: Walter Johnson, F.R.S. 5s. net. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 
The International Journal of Ethics. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
(1182-1226.) 

‘“Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in his holy place? He that 

hath clean hands and a pure heart.’’—Ps. xxiv. 

Do you remember how Chaucer hated 
the friars, and thought them bad men 
because they did not act up to what’ they 
said 2? We are going to-day to talk of 
another great Hnglishman who lived at 
the same time as Chaucer, and thought 
just as he did about the friars. But first, 
. I don’t want you to think that the friars 
had always been bad. If we take the 
trouble to find out what their name 
meant, to start with, we shall see that it 
could not have been so. ‘‘ Friar’’ comes 
from the Italian word, which means 
*“brother.’’ Brothers, you know, are 
good and kind to each other (or should be 
so), and the first friars were so called 
because they made up their minds that they 
would live as if every man they met were 
their brother, and be equally good and 
kind to everybody—strangers and enemies 
alike. And to know how they came to 
make up their minds to this, we must 
leave England for a little while and go 
across the sea to Italy. 

You will see a little place marked 
‘* Assisi’? on the map, among the 
mountains which run north and south 
down the middle of Italy. Well, about 
140 years before Chaucer lived, and 
- Wyclif—that is to say, in the reign of King 
Johr in England—an Italian boy was born 
in the little Italian town of Assisi, who 
was one of the best men ever known on 
earth, so good that after he died he 
was always called Saint Francis. He had 
not always been so good. His father was 
a rich merchant, and Francis, while he 
was growing up, was very fond of spending 
a great deal of money on himself and his 
friends, on fine clothes and grand meals 
and all sorts of silly pleasures that did 
nobody any good. At the same time 
he was not altogether bad, as he was a 
brave knight, always ready to fight for 
anyone that was in trouble, and he was 
so merry ‘and such ‘‘ good company ”’ 
that all his friends iked him. But when 
he was twenty-two he had a very bad 
illness—a fever from which he nearly 
died. And then he began to think, as he 
was getting better, could he go on living 
in the same sort of way as before, spending 
money on himself, and taking no notice 
of all the poor people round him, many 
of them so poor that they could some- 
times hardly get a crust of bread? He 
thought to himself, ‘‘ What is the good, 
when one comes to die, of all these things 
that I have been so fond of ? All that 
matters to us then is whether we have 
lived in a way to please God, and Jesus 
Christ told us that we could best please 
God by loving and helping everyone as 
if they were our brothers, and not by laying 
up money for ourselves and living for our 
own comfort.’’ 

But it was not easy to change his way 
of life all in a moment. So he used to 
go often to pray in a little chapel on the 
top of a hill among the woods near Assisi, 


and while he was praying there one day that 
God would show him what was right and 
would help him to keep to it, he thought 
the figure of Jesus Christ on the crucifix 
in front of him moved and spoke, telling 
him to do as He did—to go about all his 
life doing good to poor people and sick 
people, helping and comforting them by 
telling them that they had a Father in 
heaven who loved them, and that there 
was a better life to come. When Francis 
heard this he had no longer any doubt 
what to do. He gave all his money, his 
clothes, and everything that belonged to 
him to be divided among the poor people 
of Assisi, leaving himself only a gown of 
rough serge, and from that time forward 
tillthe end of his life he thought of nothing 
but of helping the poor, and treating every- 
one he met as if they were his brothers. 
He travelled about Italy with no money 
and no food, depending on the kindness of 
people for his living, and telling them 
how God loved them, and how, if they 
would try to do as Christ said, no real 
harm could come to them though they 
might often have to go through troubles 
in this hfe. He himself had great troubles 
and hardships to go through, especially 
when he first began this way of life. 
He was often hungry and thirsty and half 
frozen in winter, and very often people 
would think him mad, and the children 
would even throw stones at him, but through 
it all he never gave up doing what he 
thought was right, and at the same time 
was kind and gentle with everybody and 
everything—with animals just as much as 
with people. He loved the birds and called 
them his brothers and sisters, and once on 
a small island near Venice he preached a 
little sermon to them, and they all flocked 
round him to listen. Hveryone loved him ; 
when he came to a village the people used 
to run out of their houses to hear what 
he had to say. There are several pretty 
stories about his kindness to animals. 
Once a hare was brought him. which 
had been caught in a trap.. He let it 
out and stroked it, and the hare was so 
fond of him that although he set it down 
on the ground to run home if it liked, it 
always came back to him, and at last he had 
to take it out into the middle of the forest 
where it had lived and leave it there. 
Another day he was being rowed across a 
lake, when the- boatman, who had been 
fishing, gave him a very big fish— 
a tench, which he had just pulled out 
of the-water. Francis thanked him for 
it, but put it back directly into the 
water, telling it to praise God for its 
safety. This may sound very funny to 
you, as I dare say you think animals cannot 
know anything about God, but Francis 
thought differently, and perhaps he was 
wiser than we are. He thought that all 
things living were God’s children, and 
called them all his brothers and sisters, 
and the creatures knew somehow that 
he loved them, and would never run 
away from him as they would from other 
men, 


Well, perhaps now you wonder how Iam 
ever going to get back to England. You 
will see soon. I have told you all this about 
St. Francis because I want you to realise 
that though he was a Roman Catholic, and 
the great Englishman, Wyclif, whom I 
shall tell you about next week, opposed, 


the Roman Catholics in many ways, 
they were both of them good and great 
men. I want you to remember that 
there are good people in every religion, 
whether it is the religion which we have 
been taught to think right or not. 


Dorornea Hotriys. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
Address by Mrs. Bryant. 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the 

Moral Education League was held on 
Tuesday evening, February 13, at the 
Royal Society of Arts, Mr. G. P. Gooch, 
M.P., presiding. An extremely interest- 
ing address on ‘‘ The Many-Sidedness of 
Moral Education’’ was given by Mrs. 
Sophia Bryant, D.Sc., Litt.D., Head- 
mistress of the North London Collegiate 
School for Girls. 
_ Mr. Gooch expressed regret at the un- 
avoidable absence of Professor Mackenzie, 
the President. Referring to the report, 
he said they could look back on a year of 
quiet and steady progress, which was better 
than a too-rapid advancement which might 
be followed by retrogression. There had 
been an increase in the work, in the num- 
ber of subscribers, in the interest and value 
of their movement all round, and he 
thought it sufficient proof that they were 
casting their net very wide when it was 
stated that those who supportéd them 
were not of one class, political party, or 
creed more than another. He _ believed 
that after a good deal of misunderstanding 
the national, constructive, and non-agres- 
sive character of the society was coming to 
be recognised, and that they had overcome 
the idea which once existed that it was 
hostile to religion. The speaker paid a 
warm tribute to the work of Mr. F. J. 
Gould, whose labours on behalf of their 
cause had been untiring. The work which 
he did was of naticnal importance. Not 
only had he delivered over 50 lectures in 
the British Isles during the past year, and 
nearly the same number in the United 
States, but in his book, ‘‘ Youth’s Noble 
Path,’’ he had approached the subject of 
moral education from the Oriental point of 
view, and had been the rheans of extending 
their teaching to India. He reminded his 
hearers in conclusion of the Second Inter- 
national Moral Instruction Conference to 
be held at The Hague during the summer, 
which was being organised by a committee 
on which the League is represented. 

Mrs. Bryant in her lecture dealt in a 
sympathetic and illuminating way with 
the moral education of the child, although, 
she said, she realised that in the time at 
her disposal she could not hope to treat 
so exhaustively the ‘* many-sidedness ’’ of 
her subject, as she might be expected to do 
by those who had read the title of her 
address. One of the most important 
aspects of moral education, she pointed 
out, was the training of character, the 
development from vagueness of motive and 
feebleness of purpose into a personality on 
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whom we could rely, determined in action, 
with steady purposes in life implying an 
ideal to which all particular desires are 
subordinated. Here we came upon the 
contrast between egoism and altruism, 
between the individualism of the self- 
regarding whose efforts were all directed to 
the maintenance of their own happiness 
and success, and the larger spirit of devo- 
tion to the common welfare which need not 
necessarily crush out personal initiative 
and self-realisation, but which resulted 
in the fusing of these qualities in the 
activities which were helping to bring about 
a better social order. Egoism was a force 
which it was impossible to ignore. It was 
of great value in the formation of charac- 
ter, therefore it must seriously be taken 
into account. Character tends largely to 
develop on egoistic lines, and we are 
scarcely aware how muchit is so influenced 
until it becomes excessive, as in the case 
of a Sir Willoughby Patterne, or, to take 
a coarser type, of a BillSykes. Parents 
often unwisely foster the self-regarding 
qualities by emphasising the necessity for 
‘* setting on in the world,’’? which can 
only be done if character is strengthened 
in the direction of power of will, determina- 
tion, endurance, the suppression of sym- 
pathies which might get in the way of 
success, and the insistence on prudence 
and self-interest as a means of achieving 
material ends. Any scheme for moral 
education, however, must appeal in some 
sense that is understood by the individual 
to the individual’s desire for his own good, 
since it is only when the personality has 
been wisely developed, and all its needs 
and aspirations unified and controlled, 
that he will be able to respond with in- 
telligence and enthusiasm to the ideal of 
the common good. Ifany man, for instance, 
sacrificed his personality as an originator 
of ideas, he ceased to serve others and to 
contribute his share to the common stock. 

But man, as an individual, no less than 
as a member of society, needs the moral 
appeal, the desire for what was termed in 
Hebraic language righteousness, cleanness 
of heart, purity, and singleness of purpose. 
This might be described in secular phraseo- 
logy as the quest for self-perfection, which 
Plato and Aristotle knew. Every man 
pursues his own good, but the intelligent 
man pursues it wisely. He calls it the 
search for happiness, but he discovers that 
in order to achieve this he must turn away 
from many roads that seem to lead in the 
direction of happiness, only to find that, 
like virtue, it is the fruit of wisdom. The 
lecturer then drew an interesting com- 
parison between the Way of Religion—the 
identification of the individual will with the 
purpose that rules the universe, and the 
identification of this divine purpose with 
the winning over of the human race to 
righteousness ; and the Way of Reason— 
the Greek Spirit, which was also the 
modern scientific spirit, with its systematic 
ideal of personal virtue, the counterpart 
of the Hebrew prophet’s thirst for righteous- 
ness, Men advanced along either of these 
paths according to impulse or inclination, 
but the plain man set at the back of his 
ethical faith a simple pragmatic philosophy 
conveying the assurance that he was not 
striving and working in vain. 

It should be recognised by teachers that 
all minds cannot be urged along the same 


lines, and that they themselves should not 
teach what they do not believe or under- 
stand, nor take their learners out of their 
depth. It was especially desirable that 
the way of religion which holds the field 
in the schools at the present time should be 
supplemented by such direct social teach- 
ing as would make its application uni- 
versally clear. Religion should be taught 
as a practical way of life. In referring 
more particularly to the early training 
of children, Mrs. Bryant laid stress on the 
need for teaching the young to show con- 
sideration for others, a part of moral 
education which is sadly neglected in these 
days, when, in her opinion, people sacrifice 
themselves too much to the pleasures of the 
child. The family was the best of all 
schools for the drawing out of unselfish 
instincts, and the claims made by the 
family, particularly among the poorer 
classes, upon the child were of great value 
for the purpose of forming character. 
Mrs. Bryant also dealt with the influence 
of the school-training, which has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and in con- 
clusion summarised the principal directions 
which ought to be taken in the develop- 
ment of moral character in the young :—(1) 
The transformation of wayward impulse 
into a system of steady purposes; (2) the 
evolution of altruism side by side with 
normal egoism in wholesome social life ; 
(3) training to a sense of duty, a freely 
moving conscience, liberality in submitting 
within limits to the social will, and, last 
but not least, the self-training of character 
to independent initiative and sturdy 
adhesion to purposes freely chosen, 


A vote of thanks to the lecturer was | 


moved by Mr. Waldegrave, chairman of 
the executive committee, seconded by 
Mr. F.J Gould, who urged that in the teach- 
ing of morals maxims should be avoided 
as much as possible. Whether they took 
the way of religion or the way of reason, the 
appeal must be made with sympathy and 
insight to those fundamental ideas of good- 
ness which are so quickly awakened by 
example and suggestion. 


PIONEER WORK IN NEW ZEALAND. 
The Yan Movement in the Antipodes. 


AN interesting and important extension 
of the Van Mission movement has been 
successfully carried out in New Zealand 
under the direction of the Rev. R. J. Hall, 
M.A., of Auckland. Mr. Hall condueted 
many van meetings in England and Scot- 
land, and went out with the intention of 
introducing open-air methods if opportuni- 
ties offered in his new sphere of work. 
Plans and specifications were sent out 
from the Mission at home, and by the 
beginning of November the new van was 
ready for the road. The undercarriage 
had to be supplied, but the body of the 
caravan was built by Mr. Hall and eicht 
young men. 

The opening meeting of the Mission was 
held in Auckland by the Grey statue, on 
November 6. Mr. Hall delivered an 
address upon the Bible. “There was anxiety 
as well as anticipation on the part of the 
members of the congregation as to the 
reception likely to be accorded this effort, 
and they scattered themselves among the 


audience to gather what impression was 
made. And they were not disappointed. 
The missioner pointed cut that the van 
had been built at home, that it was going 
to cost £3-a week ‘‘to run,’ and he 
wanted a show of hands from those who 
agreed that a mission of that type was 
necessary in New Zealand. ‘‘ That is 
honest dealing, at any rate,’’ came the 
response, and a big majority of the hands 
went up to keep the meetings going. 
There was a call for a collection, and 12s. 
came in. Each evening in Auckland the 
attendance rose to about 400 or 450, and 
sympathy increased as the week wore on. 

Part of the second week was spent at 
Pukekohe, where, however, the population 
was so busy with comedy companies, 
prohibition meetings and towns’ meetings 
‘that it was only for half an hour the 
missioner could hold his audiences on 
their way to other functions. The third 
week, which was spent in Huntly, a coal 
mining town, completely justified the 
mission. The audiences were large, the 
interest was maintained, the questions 
were of a high order, and the sympathy of 
the people was marked by the fact that the 
week’s collections covered the working 
expenses. 

There was some misgiving about the 
move to Ngaruawahia, a Maori settlement, 
but contrary to expectation it yielded 
splendid ieetings, and Mr. Hall lent. one 
of his hearers a copy of the Hrbbert Journal 
to satisfy his interest in liberal theology. 
Less success attended the meetings in 
Hamilton, the largest town on the route. 
The questions were of a poorer type, and 
the General Election was in_ progress, 
A six days’ journey (!) brought the van to 
Waihi, and the meetings were largely 
spoiled by the intervention of a second 
ballot and: by rain. Two exceptionally 
good meetings were held, however, and the 
gold miners asked Mr. Hall, without a 
dissentient, to give them a second week, 
and, if possible, to take the Miners’ Hall 
for lectures. He was accordingly return- 
ing there on January 3, and hoped also to 
arrange a Sunday service during the Rey. 
William Wooding’s visit to Auckland. 
Mr. Hall writes: ‘‘ I am more than con- 
vinced that Waihi is ‘ our’ town. for a 
progressive church. None of the other 
churches have made any headway in the 
last ten years. They are all despondent 
and think that atheism is rampant. Not 
more than 10 per cent. of the population 
are churchgoers, but I know from the 
eagerness with which they received an 
attempt to combine reason with theology. 
that they are ripe for our work. -I don’t. 
intend to‘let Waihi drop, and you need not 
be surprised if in a year’s time I am writing 
home for a goldfield missionary ! ”’ 


VAN-TRAVELLING IN NEW ZRALAND. 


Mr. Hall’s reports contain interesting 
notes on difterences between vanning in 
England and in New Zealand. Speaking 
of the journey from Auckland to Pukekohe 
he writes :—‘‘ The journey in England 
would be completed easily in one day, and 
that with one horse, save under exceptional 
circumstances. Here the roads are in 
many places clay, and for long distances. 
After dry weather clay gives .a better 
surface than a metalled road, but after 
wet weather such as we had their con- 
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dition beggars description. Fortunately 


~ for the lay-missioner and myself, three of 


our van-builders came for a few miles, as 
they thought, but as it turned out for the 
entire journey of three days. We lost our 
way and stuck in the middle of a clay 
hill. After toiling for two hours a passing 
horseman informed us that we were on 
the wrong road. Back we started, our 
grey nag going so cheerfully down hill that 
we began to congratulate ourselves on his 
renewed willingness. At the next hill, 
however, he stopped suddenly, nearly 
capsizing the van. After vain efforts to 
persuade him into motion we sorrowfully 
released him from his chains, and four 
disgusted missioners pushed the van uphill 
with the help of a willing but overworked 
shaft-horse. At every hill afterwards our 
grey refused, so that we had to camp two 
nights by the roadside and get farmers’ 
plough horses as and when we could to 
get us into Pukekohe.”’ 

There is a vivid note about the six 
days’ journey to Waihi. ‘‘ Three days of 
this I was alone, then one of my lads came 
at the week-end when J had to return for 
Sunday services. As a sample of our little 
difficulties I was held up on this trip in the 
middle of a steep hill. After an hour of 
tugging the swing-tree smashed, and the 
van was only saved from a header into the 
creek at the bottom by the efficiency of 
the brake. Horses to help us could not be 
obtained because it was election day, and 
‘pink ribbons’ (brewers’ adherents) had 
secured them. Fortunately, with the aid 
of some stout rope I managed to lash the 


- harness and got the van into Morrinsville 


for repairs. Had it not been for the help 
of two young fellows returning from the 
poll I doubt if the nag could ever have 
managed that hill. At another stage of 
the same journey theroad reminds one of 
the stage coach stories that are told of the 
wild and woolly West. On one side a 
sheer drop, and, on the other, overhanging 
cliff, the road winding like an § all the way 
up, and with boulders so huge embedded in 
the clay that to get your wheel on top of 
one of them would be to have your van 
toppled over the cliff.’’ 

Mr. Hall was to take his holiday after 
January, 3 and is hoping to use the van 
in Auckland regularly twice a week for 
lecturing at Sir George Grey’s statue, par- 
ticularly at mid-day, when he hopes to 
catch the business men. He speaks with 
high appreciation of the generosity of his 


_ congregation in connection with the whole 


movement, and especially of the loyalty 
of those who were distrustful of the move- 
ment and feared that it would lower the 
dignity of the church. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


THE annual general meeting of con- 
tributors to the Sustentation Fund for the 
Augmentation of Ministers’ Stipends was 
held on Wednesday, February 14, at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, London, Mr. W. Byng 
Kendrick in the chair. There were also 
present Principal Carpenter, of Oxford, 
the Rev. James Harwood, Mr. E. J. 
Blake, Mr. John Harrison, the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, Mr. L. N. Williams, of Aber- 
dare, the Rev. W. H. Drummond, and 
Mr. Frank Preston, hon. secretary. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, emphasised the 
need of keeping central funds in close 
touch with local needs. They were, he 
said, as a board, open to co-operate with 
other bodies in any way that would extend 
and develop the usefulness of the fund. 
The motion was seconded by Dr. Carpenter 
and carried unanimously. 

The following managers who retired by 
rotation were re-elected, viz., the Rev. W. 
H. Drummond and Messrs. E. J. Blake, 
W. B. Kendrick, W. Long, F. Preston, 
and J. ©. Warren; and the appointment 
of Mr. B. P. Burroughs, of Liverpool, to 
fill a vacancy was approved. 

The following tesolutions were also 
passed :— 

‘“That the contributors approve of the 
action of the managers in endeavouring, 
in co-operation with the National Con- 
ference, the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and the Stipend Augmenta- 
tion Fund, to formulate an appeal for a 
fund to provide more adequate stipends 
for the ministers of our churches through- 
out the country.’ 

‘“That the sincere thanks of the con- 
tributors be tendered to Mr. W. Byng 
Kendrick for his services as President 
during the past year, and that Mr. Kendrick 
be elected President for the year 1912.’’ 

‘‘That the contributors have heard 
with much regret that Mr. Edgar Chat- 
feild Clarke has felt obliged to ask to be 
relieved of the duties of honorary treasurer, 
and accord to him their cordial thenks for 
his services during the past seventeen 
years, and request him to continue to act 
until a suitable successor is appointed.’ 

‘‘That the thanks of the contributors 
be given to Mr. Frank Preston for his 
services during the past year, and that 
he be appointed honorary secretary for the 
year 1912.”’ 

‘*That the services of Mr. Edwin W. 
Marshall, as honorary auditor, be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and that he be re- 
quested to accept the office for the year 
1912.”? 

‘‘That the contributors heartily thank 
the trustees of Dr.Williams’s Library, who 
have generously granted the use of rooms 
for the meetings of the fund during the 
past year.’’ 

‘‘That the thanks of the meeting be 
given to the chairman for his services in 
the chair.”’ 


Summary oF ANNUAL REPport. 

In presenting their annual report to the 
contributors, the managers of the fund 
have to state that the amount at their 
disposal during the past year has been 
somewhat more than usual, owing to some 
accumulations of income during recent 
years, and that, consequently, they have 
been able to make a rather more liberal 
distribution of grants. 

Several congregations, which have been 
without permanent ministers, have not 
been able to apply for grants, but, on the 
other hand, grants have been made to 
several congregations which had not 
previously received assistance from the 
fund. The managers desire, however, 
to state that, in their opinion, the grants 
which they have made have not been 
sufficient to enable the assisted congre- 
gations in many cases to provide adequate 
stipends for their ministers. Throughout 


the country the cost of living has un- 
doubtedly increased, but the amount which 
the congregations have been able to pro- 
vide for their ministers’ stipends has prac- 
tically remained stationary, with the result 
that the ministers are in a relatively worse 
position, and that the need for a larger 
income at the disposal of the managers of 
this fund becomes continually more urgent. 

The Joint Committee of the National 
Conference, the British and Foreign Unit- 
arlan Association, the Augmentation and 
the Sustentation Funds, upon which this 
Fund has been represented by several of its 
managers, has held several meetings during 
the year, and a conference has also recently 
taken place in London between repre- 
sentatives of the Augmentation and Sus- 
tertation Funds, and the managers have 
reason to believe that the results of these 
conferences will shortly be published, and 
that a scheme will be put forward to obtain 
the necessary funds to provide more ade- 
quate stipends for the ministers of those 
congregations which at present cannot 
do so themselves. 

Owing to the deaths or resignations of 
several of the ministers of these churches 
during the year, the full amount of the 
grants made-has in a few cases not been 
actually paid. 

Your managers are pleased to report 
that they continue to exchange informa- 
tion with other funds of a similaf character 
throughout the country, which enables 
them to exercise additional judgment in 
the distribution of the grants. 

With regard to finance, the income of 
the fund has again suffered by the loss of 
subscriptions owing to the death of several 
of the older contributors, and this will be 
still more apparent in the accounts of the 
following years, unless new subscribers can 
be found to make up the deficiency. Mean- 
while the board was able out of accumu- 
lations of previous years to make an in- 
vestment of £300, which was added to their 
holding in India 33 per cent stcck. The 
treasurer recorded, as usual, the amounts 
deducted for income tax on the income 
of the fund. 

The fund has again sustained heavy loss 
during the year by the death of Mr. David 
Martineau, one of its first managers, who, 
as mentioned in a recent report, had ren- 
dered exceptional service to the Fund. 
Other losses include such _ well-known 
names as the Rt. Hon. Lord Airedale, 
Miss Preston, of London, Miss Wallace, 
of Bath, and Mr. Frank Evers, of Stour- 
bridge. af 

During the year ending December 31, 
1911, the income of the fund was £1,855 
38s. 5d., including a balance carried forward 
from 1910 of £406 15s. 8d. ; £1,384 15s. 10d. 
has been expended in grants, £321 18s. 3d. 
has been invested, and a balance of 
£131 3s. 6d. is carried forward to 1912. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., the well- 
known Unitarian minister of Cambridge, 
Mass., will preach the Annual Sermon at 
the Whit-week Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in « 
London. The innovation of last year, 
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of holding the service on the Tuesday 
evening, will be followed on May 28 this 
year. 


Tue Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at their 
meeting on Wednesday, February 14, 
resolved that a statement be issued calling 
attention to the Tercentenary of the 
Unitarian Martyrs who were put to death 
in March and April, 1612. It is sug- 
gested that Palm Sunday (March 31) would 
be a suitable day for a special service, as 
this date will be intermediate to the actual 
date of the martyrdom of Bartholomew 
Legate and of Edward Wightman. A 
leaflet containing a few biographical and 
historical details is in course of preparation, 
and will be issued shortly. Meanwhile, 
it is suggested that ministers and secretaries 
should consider the advisability of making 
an announcement in their Church Calendars 
for March. 

; THE programme of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian congregations, which will be 
held in Birmingham from April 16 to 19, 
has been completed, and we are in a 
position to give some important particu- 
lars. The preacher will be the Rev. 
Henry Gow, of Hampstead. The Rev. 
L. P. Jacks will read a paper on Bergson, 
and the Rev. Dr. Mellone one on “ Prayer.” 
Among other subjects will be ‘‘ The 
significance of Jesus for his age and our 
own,’? ‘‘Unemployment,’’ and ‘* Our 
Congregational Life and Institutions.”’ 
At the Public Meeting the speakers will be 
the Revs. Dr. Crothers, F. K. Freeston, and 
W. G. Tarrant, Mrs. H. D. Roberts, and 
Mr. F. Maddison. The following will act 
as chairmen :—Lhe Rev. H. E. Dowson, 
Professor G. Dawes Hicks, Principal Car- 
penter, Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., Mr. W. 
Byng Kenrick, and Mr. Lawrence Holt. 
The breadth and catholicity of the Con- 
ference platform will be shown by the 
presence as honoured guests of the Rev. 
A. L. Lilley, Canon of Hereford, and Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore. Canon Lilley will read 
a paper on “‘ Christianity and the Moral 
Ideal,” and Mr. Montefiore will contribute 
a paper to the discussion on ‘‘ The Signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his age and our own,’’ 
another on the same subject being given 
by the Rev. H. J. Rossington, of Belfast. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Corresyondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Aberdeen: Unitarian Church.—The Rev. 
Lucking Tavener, who has scarcely been 
settled at Aberdeen twelve months in succes- 
sion to the Rev. Alex. Webster, has won a 
distinct place for himself among the preachers 
in the city. His interest in literature and art 
enables him to make a varied appeal to those 
who attend his church, and he has endeavoured 
to show how great an influence for good the 
works of great masters may exercise on the 


minds and hearts of the people. Mr. Tavener 
recently delivered an interesting address on 
‘* Holland, and Dutch Art,’’ illustrated by 
lantern slides, before a large audience, at the 
Art Gallery. 

Burnley: Trafalgar-street Church. — The 
anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
February 11, at Trafalgar-street Church, the 
Rey. Wm. J. Piggott being the preacher. In 
the morning he gave an address to the children 
on ‘‘ Children’s Gardens,’’ illustrating it by 
rapid coloured chalk sketches on the black- 
board. In the afternoon he took for his sub- 
ject. ‘‘ The Transfigured Church,’’ and in the 
evening preached on ‘‘ The Ministry to the 
Saints.’? The services were extremely well 
attended, and it is encouraging to learn that 
an inerease in the list of church members has 
been reported at every congregational meet- 
ing since Mr. Piggott’s settlement. The 
newly - founded primary department and 
other church institutions, are also increasing 
their members and doing well. 

Chesham Unitarian Congregation.—At tho 
annual congregational meeting, which was 
held in January, the Committee of Chesham 
Unitarian Congregation reported that twelve 
ordinary members had been admitted in 1911. 
The number on the roll on December 21, 1911, 
was 135. The committee estimated that the 
expenditure in 1912 would exceed income by 
about £62. A sum of £105 would therefore 
have to be raised Ly means of special efforts 
if they were to be free from debt at the end 
of the year. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—During the Sunday evenings in the 
present month the Rev. Alfred Hall is giving 
a series of addresses on ‘‘ Eastern Thought.’’ 
On Sunday, February 4, his subject was ‘‘ A 
Hindoo Book—Bhagavad-gita *’ ; on Sunday, 
February 11, ‘‘ Buddhism.’’ On Sunday, 
February 18, there will be another address 
on ‘‘ Buddhism,’’ and the ge1ies will con- 
clude on Sunday, February 25, with “* Moham- 
medani:m.’’ 


Scarborough : Westborough Unitarian 
Church.—The annual meeting of the West- 
borough Unitarian Church was held on Friday, 
February 9, when it was reported that there 
had been an increase in the number of people 
attending the evening services, and reference 
was made to the fourteen sermons on ‘‘ Com- 
parative Religion,’’ preached by the minister, 
the Rev. J. Wain, which had been much 
appreciated. The year had been a successful 
one also for the various societies and institu- 
ions connected with the church, the Sunday- 
school showing an increase of fifteen members, 
with an average attendance of 62 per cent. 

Sheffield: Upper (Unitarian) Chapel.—By 
the death of Mr. J. Figorski, which occurred 
on Tuesday, February 13, at the age of 84, 
Upper (Unitarian) Chapel has lost its oldest 
member. Mr. Figorski’s life had been an 
eventful one. He belonged to a noble Polish 
family, and was born in» little town in Russian 
Poland. His father took a prominent part 
in the Polish insurrection of 1830, and the 
son imbibed Republican sympathies from his 
very cradle. He reached manhood in time to 
join in Hungary’s struggle for independence 
under Kossuth, and with other enthusiastic 
young Poles had a full share of the desperate 
fighting which eventually succumbed to the 
Russo-Austrian alliance. This was between 
the years 1848 and 1850. After a period as a 
State prisoner in Turkey, whither the fugitives 
had keen driven by the Russian and Austrian 
armies, Mr. Figorski was sent to England. 
He was taken charge of by a refugee com- 
mittee in Liverpool, and subsequently suc- 
ceeded in earning a livelihood as a black- 
smith’s striker. Later on he went to Sheffield, 
and the years that followed were full of 
strenuous toil, but ultimately he became a 
partner of one of the first caso makers in the 
city. He was naturalised over forty years 


ago, and had been a member of the Unitarian 


Chapel for fifty years. Exiled Poles who came 
to Sheffield ever found in him a ready sym- 
pathiser and helper. The funeral service, 
-which was held on Thursday, was conducted 
by the Rev. ©. J. Street. ; 
Wood Green.—The Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie presided at the annual meeting held 
on February 6, at which there was a pleasant 


addition to the usual order of proceedings in 


the presentation to Mr. John Sudbery of a 


resolution passed by the meeting thanking — 


him for his services from the beginning in 
establishing Unitarian worship in Wood 
Green. He has acted as chairman of com- 
mittee, still holds the position of secretary, 


and he was now congratulated on the com-— 


pletion of his duties as treasurer of the build- 
ing fund, his efforts to raise the balance of 
the permanent loan as a memorial to the late 
Dr. Mummery having been crowned with 
success. The church, which was built in 
1901, is now completely paid for, and the 


| buildings are free from debt. A bronze tablet 


recording Dr Mummery’s long ministry will 
be unveiled shortly. The annual report for 
1911 records that activities have been well 
maintained, and, thanks to £100 raised by the 
Ladies’ Working Society, current expenses 
have been met, and the coming year has 
hopeful prospects. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—Tho second meet- 
ing of the present session of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Club was held at Chapel-lane 
Chapel, Bradford, on Saturday, February 3, 
Mr. F. 
chair. The Chairman thanked the Club for 
the honour it had done him by electing him at 
the annual meeting in November as President 
for 1911-12. The Rev. Stanley Mellor, Ph.D. 
(Rotherham), read a paper on ‘‘ T'he Religion 
of a Sensible Layman.’’ ‘Lack of sense, he 
said, in both ministers and laity, would show 
itself nowhere more than in religion, and yet 
religion was as necessary a factor in human 
life as anything else. Nevertheless, many men 
who aimed to be successful would deny any 
need for religion and would say a man need 
not, in any case, let it interfere with his 
business. In the ultimate issue, this view was 
not sense, but folly. The real man of sense 
was a man of feeling, imagination and senti- 
ment. He did not confine his interests to a 
narrow view of life, and did not spend all his 
time considering how he might better his own 
position. He let his sympathy be awakened 
by the sight of suffering and misery. He 
might not think very deeply on abstruse 
problems of philosophy, but he had a whole 
view of life. If he hated anything at all it 
was cant, hypocrisy and self-seeking. The real 


man of sense had a certain feeling of loyalty; — 


he lived his days always striving to discharge 
the responsibility which he felt the mere 
possession of life placed upon him. In every 
man of sense, then, the base 
work of religion were always present. He 
would see that real religion was not an ex- 
ternal, but an inward matter, a matter of the 
heart, of the deepest personal experience. 
Religion would rest for the man of sense on 
experience, about which he was usually silent ; 
he would refuse to regulate his religion by 
attending to some external authority. He 
might see the great organised churches, in- 


stead of concentrating on points on which 


all were agreed, dealing with what seemed to 
be merely useless wrangling, and this might 


breed in him a complete indifference to all 


forms of organised religion. But this, how- 
ever regrettable, did not destroy personal 
religion, for religion was not a creed, an in- 
fallible book, a Church, or even membershp 


of a Church, but inward faith. The lecturer 


further said that the effect of a man’s choice 


was inevitably seen in the general contour of 


his life, in the spirit of his activities. He saw 
that he could not really get through his life 
well without religion. So, day by day, the 
sensible man would find himself walking in 


G. Jackson, Leeds, occupying the 
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the Divine presence, moving on to ever higher 


regions of truth. On the motion of the Rev. 
- Chas. Hargrove, seconded by Mr. J. H. Brook 
(Bradford), a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Dr. Mellor for his paper. The 
next meeting of the Club will be held on 
March 16, at Dewsbury Unitarian Church, 
when the Rev. W. R. Shanks (Holbeck) will 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Church and Specula- 
tive Theology.’’ 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union, — 
The usual quarterly meeting was_held at 
Halifax on Saturday, February 10. The chair 
was taken by the President, Mr. C. H. Boyle. 
The Rev. J. J. Wright, the President of the 
Sunday School Association, delivered an 
address, and conveyed the greetings of the 
Association at London to the gathering of 
teachers and scholars. In the course of his 
address Mr. Wright emphasised the necessity 
of the teachers realising the fact that the 
moulding of the young life of the present 
generation is practically in their hands. 
Statistics were furnished showing the propor- 
tion of children who were received in the 
Sunday schools, together with information as 
to the percentage of adults who become 
members of the different religious denomina- 
tions. Mr. Wright concluded that those en- 
gaged in Sunday school work had every reason 
to be encouraged in the work in which they 
were engaged. Questions followed, and the 
Rev. W. R. Shanks moved and the Rev. W. 
Rosling seconded a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Wright. The Halifax friends were also 
cordially thanked for their hospitality. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


£45,000 ror Beprorp CoLiEce. 

Lord Haldane has informed the Council 
of Bedford College for Women that he has 
received from a donor who wishes, at 
present, to remain anonymous, the sum of 
£30,000 towards the building and en- 
dowmentfund. Anotheranonymous friend 
of the College has promised £10,000 for 

_the erection of a hall and common rooms, 

and the Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths have granted £5,000 towards an 
endowment fund. These generous gifts 
will enable the Council to carry out their 
complete building scheme, which has 
already made such a good start on the 
fine site acquired for the purpose in 
Regent’s Park. 


THe Care or Inrants anp Youne 
CHILDREN. 

A conference is being convened by the 
Central London Branch of the Women’s 
Labour League on the care of babies and 
young children, which will be held at 
Essex Hall next month. Many well- 
known medical men and women, social 
reformers, and politicians have promised 
to be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions, among them being Miss N. 
Adler, Mrs. Creighton, Sir Victor Horsley, 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., and Mr. R. C. K. Ensor. 
The conference will open with papers on 
“Nurture versus Education,’’ by Miss 
Margaret Macmillan, and on the ‘‘ Pro- 
vision for Maternity,’’ by Miss Llewelyn 
Davies, the chair at this session being 
taken by Dr. Marion Phillips. The second 
session will be presided over by Miss Lily 
Montague, when papers will be read by 
Dr. Ethel Bentham on ‘‘ The Work of the 
Baby Clinic, the Memorial of the Women’s 
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arid Mary Middleton,’’ and by Mrs. Despard 
on ‘‘ Training for Parenthood.”’ 


JoserH Lister: In Memoriam. 

The following tribute to the late Lord 
Lister appeared in the Westminster Gazette 
the day after his death was announced, 
over the initials G. H.R. D. ‘‘ So Joseph 


Lister is dead—if a man can be said f[ 


to touch Death who so hallowed and 
explained Life. The years of man come 
to an end, of course ; existence would be 
intolerable if they did not. Greatness 
becomes complicated by titular recognition, 
and by all those unsought ‘ vanities’ 
which are no longer vanities when a man is 
not vain. But Time, who winnows the 
sifting-board, keeps true greatness to 
‘ garner and put by,’ when all merctricious 
and ephemeral things slip past his devising 
fingers, and become only of the quick 
dust of quicker Oblivion. We are proud 
politically to-day of the French entente, 
but the truer and greater and more demo- 
cratic entente was when Lister profited by 
the work of Pasteur! That was the 
beneficent entente which reacted in the 
cancelling of human misery throughout the 
wide world. And Pasteur is sometime 
dead, and Lister has just died, and as 
both are immortal there is no Death.”’ 


Kine’s Cottece THeorocicaL Hostet. 
An appeal was made in the autumn 
for assistance towards building a hostel 
for theological students at King’s College. 
In response, about £4,000 has been re- 
ceived or promised, but a further sum of 
£10,000 is required if advantage is to be 
taken of an offer made by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of a site by Vincent Square. 
during the last two years King’s College 
has sent out more than 80 clergy to 
work in London. 
Tue EMPLOYMENT OF THE DEAF. 
Comments have recently been made on 
the disinclination which is shown by 
most people to employ blind persons in 
any capacity. The same hindrance stands 
in the way of deaf people, and a letter has. 
recently been written to the press by the 
Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, chaplain-superin- 
tendent of St. Saviour’s Church for the 
Deaf and Dumb, advocating the employ- 
ment of deaf sorters in the General Post 
Office. ‘‘ In the late Mr. Fawcett’s time,”’ 
he says, ‘‘a number of deaf sorters were 
taken on, and one survives and is at work. 
Why have no additional hands been 
taken on? Why, when the deaf can in 
so many cases read orders from the lips 
and speak back an answer, are no more being 
allowed to prove their efficiency? One 
cannot help feeling that the printed cir- 
cular invariably sent to any application on 
behalf of the deaf shows stereotyped pre- 
judice. If a real wish existed at head- 
quarters to do something generous and 
helpful, I cannot but feel that the thing 
would be done at once. ‘Drive away 
applications and save ourselves a little 
trouble? seems to be the position at 
present adopted, instead of the more noble 
and better attitude of ‘ take a little trouble 
and use some of the wasted power that 
exists.’ I know many merely deaf, not 
dumb, who would be glad of such work 
as sorting if a fresh beginning is to be 
made.”’ 


Presentation to Miss Emity Davizs. 

Miss Emily Davies was the recipient 
of an address, together with a cheque for 
seven hundred guineas last week in 
recognition of her fifty years’ work on 
behalf of women. The money was raised 
by the various groups of women who have 
profited by her labours, especially medical 
women, teachers, women in Local Govern- 
ment, past and present students of Girton 
College, members of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, and others. 
Miss Jones, Mistress of Girton, who read 
the address and made the presentation, 
told Miss Davies that a tablet, inscribed 
‘* Emily Davies Court’? had been put 
up over the oldest part of the College 
building in her honour. Miss Davies has 
given the money presented to her to Girtcn 
College. 


A PopuLtar GARDENING ANNUAL. 

The seventeenth issue of that popular 
annual, ‘‘ One and All Gardening,”’ is as full 
of attractive articles as ever, and delightfully 
illustrated. Mr. Greening, the editor, who 
always writes with great enthusiasm 
on the possibilities of repairing the waste 
places in our land, and making the desert 
blossom like a rose, has a suggestive 
article entitled ‘‘ Beauty for Ashes,’’ 
in which he propounds a far-reaching 
scheme for developing the work of horti- 
cultural societies throughout the kingdom. 
He also gives a description of a visit which 
he paid to Port Sunlight for the purpose of 
opening the annual flower show. The 
Hon. H. A. Stanhope contributes some 
interesting notes on roses, Mrs. Edwards- 
Webb writes on ‘‘ The Call of the Waste 
Lands,’? Mr. James Crabtree on ‘‘ Shore 
Gardens,’’ Mr. W. Francis Rankine on 
“<The Fowls of the Air,’’ Mr. 8. Leonard 
Bastin on ‘‘ The Growing of Christmas 
Trees,’? and Miss Maud Sargent on ‘‘ The 
Flowers of the Dawning Year.’’ This by 
no means exhausts the list of articles, all 
of which contain valuable information 
about gardening pursuits, birds, bees, or 
“insect pests,’ such as the tiger moth, 
which is considered by Mr. J. Scott one 
of the most beautiful of them all. 


NATIONAL Foop RErorM ASSOCIATION. 

We have received from the National 
Food Reform Association, 178, St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, a new and revised 
edition, making 20,000 in all, of ‘‘ Hints 
towards Diet Reform, with twenty-four 
Simple Recipes.’’ This useful little pub- 
lication may be obtained, price 3d. post 
free, from the secretary. 


“You have to make up your 
mind whether you are going 
to live your life honourably 
or not.” 

G. BERNARD SHAW, on Vivisection. 


Lectures and Debates on Vivisection can be 
arranged with Mr. Sipnry 'TrRIst, the Editor 
of the Animals’ Guardian, and Secretary of 
the London and Provincial Anti-Vivisection 
Society, The Rev. R. J Camppeun (City Tem- 

le), presiding over a meeting addressed by 

r. Trist at Brighton, said that Mr. Trist’s 
speech ‘‘ was the most illuminating speech on 
vivisection he had ever heard.” No feces, but 
bare railway expenses. All applications to be 
made to Sidney Trist, Animals’ Guardian, 
22a, Regent-street, London. S.W. Ask for a 
free copy of Mr. Trist’s Open Letter to 
the clergy who support vivisection, Name 


- Labour League to Margaret Macdonald 


this paper,—AnDYT. 
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THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 19" CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, February 18, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. PAUL DESCOURS. 
“ Joan of Arc.” 
» at7 p.m. 
Mr. G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 
‘‘Syndicalism.” 
(Followed by Discussion.) 
Wednesday, February 21, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. HORACE J. BRIDGES. 
“The Revival of the Blasphemy Laws.” 
Thursday, February 22, at 5.30 p.m. 
(Service for Bible Study.) 
Mr. HORACE J. BRIDGES. 
“The Idea of Godin the Old Testament : 
IV. Ezekiel and the Theocracy.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


Che Fnquiver. 


Feb. 10th contains the following Articles :-— 
“The Chureh and Social Reform.” 
‘Gregory the Great.” By Rev. P. H. 

WICKSTEED. 
“The Personality of Socrates.” By 
Rev. R. NicoLu Cross. 


Feb, 3rd. 


*‘A Friend of the People: Charles 
Diekens.” By W. BLaxeé Oncers,K.C. 


‘The Church and the Age.” 


ee ee) 


Jan. 27th. 
‘Bergson on Laughter.” By Rev. L. 
P, JACKS. 
** Alfred the Great.” By DoroTHEA 
HOouuins. 


“The Seeret of Personality.” 


January 20th. 
* Where Saints have trod.” 
J. M. LLoyp THOMAS. 
“The Unpardonable Sin.” By Rev. R. 
T. HERFORD. 
“The American People.” 


By Rev. 


Any of the above numbers, post free, 13d. 
3, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER :— 


Their Own Way to Make. 
Going to Make a Speech. (Full-Page Picture.) 
When Harry was a Girl. 
The Best Time of the Year. (Poctry.) 
Heroes and Heroines of History: 

OLIVER CROMWELL. (iilustrated.) 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 
I Know. (Poctry.) 
What Does Christmas Really Mean. 

(Cllustrated.) 

The Lame Boy. 


Mother Earth’s Bedquilts. (Pocry.) 
Mother Nature’s Children. (Tllustrated.) 
Temperance Ideas. 

Winifred House. (Aunt Amy's Corner.) 
Sewing on a Button. 

The Sunshine Girl. 

Elephants Attacking a Granary. 
Puzzles and Puzzlers. 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1s. 6d. 


A specimen copy will de sent post free to any address 
on receipt of a post card, 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADELAIDE Pxiack, Lonpon BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
. RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. ae A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


——d 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. ; 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


SURGICAL AID 


SOCIETY. 


Chief Office : 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


39,743 Appliances given in year ending 


September, 1911 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED Ae eRY WEEK 


Sods 
Annual Subscription of «- 010 6 
Life Subscription of ... 5 5 0° 


Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS | are 
earnestly solicited, and will bethankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Gosling’s Branch), 19, Fleet Street, E:C., or by the 
Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/33, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BucKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


— 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFaLL & Co., Southport. 


Board and Residence, kc. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
’ tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PorrTer. : 


({RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
Miss Anice E. PAssavANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. 


Gu Prospectus 
on application. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN can re- 


ceive two orthree Paying Guests in their 
pretty home in South Devon. House on hill, 
facing south; verandah, garden. Non-flesh 
diet if desired.— Mrs, Hayne SMITH, Ridgway, 
Dartmouth. = 


REE Over 200 Novel Patterns 

of Charming Irish Linen Spring Cos- 
tume Fabric, “Flaxzella.’ Wide range of 
fascinating colours and designs. Washable 
colours fast, looks smart for} ears.—HUutTToNn’s 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANTS! Genuine White Art 
Trish Linen for making Teacloths, Tray- 
cloths, D’Oyleys, &c. Big pieces, 2/6 per 
bundle, postage 4d. Dlustrated Irish Linen 
Catalogue FREE. Write to-day.—Hurvron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, 
TECHNICAL, CIVIL SERVICE. 


And for all other Exams. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices. 


New at 25 per cent Discount. Send for Catalogue 
184 (post free) and state wants. Books bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


WwW. & G. FOYLE, 
135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 


—_—~ 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WO@LLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment, 


COOPER é CO., 


Court Tailors, 
(formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


3, Maddox Street, . 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. ‘ 


j by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 

pace Hill, London, E.C., and Published by_THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3 Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester _ 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
February 17, 1912. 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


(Rucistmrep as A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3635. 
New Serizs, No. 7389. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1912. 


[One Penny. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK BY A 
UNITARIAN SCHOLAR. 


The Resurrection 


in the 


New Testament 


An Examination of the Earliest References 
to the Rising of Jesus and of Christians 
from the Dead. 


By CLAYTON R. BOWEN, A.B., B.D. 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation 
in the Meadville Theological School. 


Crown Svyo., cloth, 6s, net. 


The fullest treatment of the subject which 
has yet appeared. Complete discussion of 
all the New Testament material, and of the 
various hypotheses that have been based 
uponit. In turn are treated Paul’s testimony 
to the experience of himself and others and 
its implications, the Pauline theology of the 
resurrection, the death and burial of Jesus, 
the question of the empty grave, the appear- 
‘ances and their veridical: character, the 
bearing of Psychic Research, the physical 
phenomena related in the Gospels, the forty 
days and the ascension, with a final con- 
structive chapter on Jesus the Messiah and 
an illuminating appendix on ‘‘ What is 
Faith in the Resurrection.” 


Send for new Catalogue. 


G. P. PUTNAWM’S) SONS, 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


Session 1912-1913. 


Candidates for admission should send 
n their applications without delay to the 
Secretaries. 

Bursary of £50 a year; Exhibition of 
£70 a year; Scholarship of £90 a year 
offered to Undergraduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

Bursaries tenable at the College offered 
to students for the Ministry. 


Or. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to 
Ministers for further period of study, 


Ariosh Scholarship of £120 per annum 


,open to students for the Ministry who have 


graduated with distinction at any British or 
Trish University. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cIPAL, or to the Rev. Hzenry Gow, 3, Keats- 
grove, Hampstead, London, N.W. 

A. H. Worrurneron, B.A,, \ Fon. 
Henry Gow, B.A., Secs. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d:, Post Free. 
: From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 


(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


FIVE LECTURES 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT 


(President of the Theosophical Society.) 


SUBJECT: 


The Path to Initiation and the 
Perfecting of Man. 


ON SUNDAY MORNINGS, 11.30 a.m, 
March 3. The Man of the World: his 
first steps. 
» 10. Seeking the Master. 
, 17. Finding the Master. 
» 24, The Christ-Life. 


» 31. The Christ Triumphant, and 
the Work of the Hierarehy. 


Seats Numbered and Reserved, 5s., 3s., 2s. 
Admission, ts. and 6d., and Free. 


All applications for Tickets must be accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


Apply to the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, 
New Bond-street, W.; The Theosophical Society, 19, 
Tavistock-square, W.C.; Mr. Alan Leo, 49, Imperial- 
buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C. ; or, The Queen’s Hall, 
Langham-place, W. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


WINIFRED HOUSE 
Children’s Hospital Home, 


Wray Crescent, Tollington Park, N., 
will be held at THE HOME on 
Wednesday Afterncon, February 28, 
at 5 o'clock. 


C. FELLows Prarson, Esq., has kindly 
consented to preside. 


The Home will be open to visitors at 4.30 p.m. 
All interested are invited. 


Tube to Holloway Road, thence by car to Hornsey 
Road, and 10 minutes’ walk. Finsbury Park Station 
15 minutes’ walk. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq. President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowtxs, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHaty, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, p 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Taxpor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Hrap MIstTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrprpHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrmpHENson. 


HIBBERT LECTURES 
ZOROASTRIANISM. 
HE SECOND COURSE of the new 


series of Hibbert Lectures will be given 
by the Rev. J. H. Mouton, M.A., D.Lit., 
D.D., on Zoroastrianism. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the 
University of London, South Kensington, 
on Tuesdays, February 27, March 5 and 12, 
April 30, and May 7 and 14, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Admission free without ticket. Syllabus 
will be seut on receipt of a postcard addressed 
to the Secretary, University Hall, Gordon- 
square, W.C. 

Francis H. Jongs, 
Secretary to the Trustees. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON. APPROVAL. 

W. & G, FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W,C, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


nd 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelved to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


—— ee 


SUNDAY, February 25. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. J. ArtHur 
Pearson; 7, Rey. A. C. Honnen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel; 
1l and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. E. Daruyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. P. SpreppINe. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. A. C. Hotpsn, 
M.A.; 6.30 Rev. JouN ELLIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LisTER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CaarLtesworts; 6.30, Rev. W. 
Tupor Jones, Ph.D. Subject, +*The 
Knowledge of God and Faith.” 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bias, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
Dr. Tupor Jonus ; 7, Rev. A. A. CHARLES- 
WORTH: 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. C. A. Wing, of Meadville, U.S.A. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. ©. Rorzr, 

B.A 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CaynowntTH 
Pops. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CoorPeEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Dr. J. Lionrr 
TAYLER ; and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Joun 
Exxrs ; 6.30. Rev. J. ARTHUR PrarRson. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 

7, Key. 8S. H. Mentions, M.A. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Taprant, B.A. 
A ree 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. W. Lxx, 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ABERYsTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 | 


and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

BremincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BirmincuaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Brackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Botron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonus, M.A. 

Bovurnemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Brrprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GHoRGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBripcE, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuELMsrorp, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SaveLt Hicks, M.A. 

Eversuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev, 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

GxrxE Cross, 1] and 6.30, Rev. E. H. PickeRine, 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. M. ConNELL. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C, 
Harcrove, M.A. 

Luicrstaer, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrrp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
S. Burrows. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LivEeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. 8S. Russett, B.A. 

MancuestTerR, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 

MatpstongE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarRQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupptx. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M A. 

PortsmoutTu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompPson. 

PortsmourH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarsorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Joseru WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srrent, M.A., LL.B. 

Stpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLiAM AGaR. 

Sovursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

SoutsamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE BuRNETY STALLWORTHY. 
Wusr Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, [1 

and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawxzs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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Sf HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EDITOR, ‘‘ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


11 and 6.30. | 


the same week, 


€ 


BIRTH. om 


GoLLAND.—On February 18, at Ipswich, to the 
Rev. and Mrs, A. Golland, a son (stillborn), 


DEATHS. 

Farrar.—On February 17, at Seatoller, Stand, 
James Farrar, aged 67 years. Interred at 
Stand Chapel on February 21. Will all 
friends kindly aecept this, the only intim- 
ation. 

Jones.—On February 13, in her 31st year, 
Margaret Grayston, wife of Alfred Jones, of 
Hopton-road, Streatham, and H.M. Patent 
Office, and elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A.G. Warren, of Braxted-park, Streatham. 

SmirH.—On February 20, at Flower 
Cottage, Belper, the Rev. John 
Smith, in his 77th year. 


ertain 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


——~»>—- 


ANTED, about third week in March, 


LADY-NURSE, capable of taking 
charge of two children, 44and l year old. Age 
25 to 30.—Apply, stating full particulars, to 
Mrs. B. AssBey, 5, Vernon-gardens, Brighton. 


ROBATIONER (Lady), for open air 
Sanatorium.—Apply, with photo, Lapy 
SUPERINTENDENT, 
Farnham, Surrey. 


ITUATION as Nursery -Governess 


wanted, for refined young French girl.— 


Apply Miss. C. E. B. Buake, 22, Rue de 


Naples, Paris VIIIE. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir will be the fervent hope of all our 
readers that before these words are in 
their hands the threatened Coal Strike 
may be a thing of the past. The points 
in dispute have been reduced to a mini- 
mum and though the last concession is 
always the most difficult, a firm and 
considerate handling of the situation on 
the part of the Government ought to 
make agreement possible. The tension 
of the past few weeks has given fresh 
prominence to the social inter-dependence 
of all classes of the community. In a 


highly organised industrial society with 


its sensitive network of financial relation- 


ships no important trade can claim 


an uncontrolled liberty of action. On 


the other hand it has become equally 
plain that widely spread industrial unrest 
must spring from a serious and adequate 
cause. If, as we believe is the case, the cost 
of living has risen while wages have re- 
mained practically stationary, there must 
necessarily be a growing feeling of financial 


strain, which people in comfortable cir- 


cumstances or with reserves of capital 
find it very hard to realise. 
* * * 

Many people will share Mr. Ponsonby’s 
sense of ‘‘ deep disappointment ’’ at the 
inconclusive character of the debate on 
Persia in- the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. There had been strong hope, 
evidently ill founded, that Sir Edward 
Grey would be in a position to announce 
the withdrawal of Russian troops and the 
dawn of a brighter future. The whole 
situation is still involved in darkness and 
mystery. The rivalry between Russia and 
ourselves, which the Agreement has sought 
to limit and define, dominates the situation 
in such a way as to make the rights and 
liberties of Persia subordinate, and creates 
the danger that her independence may be 


sacrificed at any moment to a diplomatic 
situation. Sir Edward Grey urged that 
it was not a very easy matter to keep the 
Persian Government on its feet, and yet 
get order re-established throughout Persia 
by Persian resources alone. That was 
what he wished to see done, that was what 
the Foreign Office would try to do, that was 


what with patience he thought they would 


succeed in doing. With this assurance 
we must for the moment be content. 
* So 

A MEETING promoted by the Canterbury 
House ef Laymen was held in the Albert 
Hall on Tuesday in order to protest 
against Welsh Disestablishment. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury based his case 
largely on the importance of the national 
avowal of religion, and spoke of the Church 
of England as the official mouthpiece of 
a nation’s allegiance—as a nation-—to 
Jesus Christ. lf disestablishment took 
place ‘‘the nation as such would have 
ceased to act and speak for Him, to Him : 
would have ceased, as a people, to unfurl 
to the winds of Heaven the banner of 
the Cross, and to march forward in our 
common efforts for the bettering of men’s 
lives with that banner held visibly aloft.’’ 
Subsequently Sir Alfred Cripps spoke 
in the same strain. ‘‘The motive and 
purport of Establishment,’’ he said, ‘‘ were 
not to gain privilege for the Church but 
Christianity for a nation. It implied 
on the side of the Church the duty of 
national service, on the side of the State 
the duty of recognising Christian morality 
and Christian teaching in the work of 
government and legislation.’’ 

eR RUA 


Muck as we may sympathise with 
these lofty appeals to the religious side 
of national life, they rest upon a failure 
to recognise the real facts of the situation. 
It cannot be pretended that the Church 
of England is in any sense co-extensive 
with national Christianity, or that Non- 
conformity only represents the wayward 
dissidence of dissent which will ultimately 
be overcome. Face to face with things 


as they are, these pleas for the national 
recognition of religion require a constructive 
policy of reform, a spirit of breadth and 
inclusiveness, and a moderation in the 
high claims of episcopacy, if they are to 
have any value for religious people as a 
whole. The Westminster Gazette reminds 
the Archbishop that at the Investiture of 
the Prince of Wales two Nonconformist 
ministers were associated with two bishops 
in the religious part of the ceremonial. 
It was felt that this was the only right and 
fitting way of securing that the occasion 
should be truly national in its religious 
aspects. 
* * 

We stated lately on what seemed to 
be good authority that the Supreme 
Civil Court of Madrid had made a practical 
avowal of the innocence of Francisco 
Ferrer by ordering the restitution of his 
goods. Mr. William Archer, who was 
responsible for giving prominence to the 
statement in the English press, has now 
written as follows :— 

**T stated, you will remember, that the 
source of my information was a Belgian 
newspaper, but added that there seemed 
to be no reason to doubt its authenticity, 
It appears that I was over-hasty, and that 
the news was only partially true. It is 
true that the confiscation of -Ferrer’s 
goods has been annulled ; but it was not by 
the Supreme Civil but by the Supreme 
Military Court ; and the judgment professes 
to be founded upon some technical point, 
and to leave the question of Ferrer’s 
guilt or innocence untouched. I have not 
even yet the full text of the judgment before 
me, and the summary I have seen leaves 
it wholly incomprehensible why, if Ferrer 
was guilty, any part of the Barcelona 
sentence should have been reversed.”’ 

pea Ser 


Tue custom of keepmg Lent is so old 
and so persistent that it may be taken to 
correspond to some deep-seated need of 
human nature. With a regulated obsery- 
ance which degenerates into a mere 
formalism about eating and drinking we 
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have little sympathy. But the inward 
fast is quite another matter. The greatest 
danger to religion at the present time comes 
from the obsession of material things and 
the distracting and dissipating excite- 
ments amid which many people pass 
their lives. To call a truce to these things 
for a short space, to give more time to 
prayer and recollection and serious read- 
ing, to allow the stern and sacrificial side 
of religion to occupy a chief place in our 
thoughts, to accept and practise the 
discipline most suited to our special need, 
all this is a great gain alike to our interior 
peace and our spiritual efficiency in the 
world. We do not despise the religious 
uses of Sunday because there are men who 
keep a sabbath of the heart all the week, 
and wise people, only too deeply conscious 
of their own poverty of spirit, will not 
neglect special seasons of inward discipline 
and renewal because, perchance, the saints 
do not need them. 
eee Pee, 

THERE are apparently some people, we 
fear sometimes they are an increasing 
number, who seem to think that it is brave 
and becoming to assume a jaunty or in- 
different air in the presence of death. 
Mr. Graham Gilmour, the well-known 
aviator who was killed at Richmond on 
Saturday, left a request in his will that his 
funeral should be ‘‘ merry and _ bright.’’ 
We confess that the words seem to us 
entirely incongruous. They show little 
understanding either of the meaning of 
human sorrow or of the hushed solemnity 
of spirit which is our vatural tribute to 
the mystery of death. Grief is sometimes 
enervating in its selfishness or merely 
pompous in its solemnity, but even this is 
better than any attempt to do violence 
to some of our deepest and most sensitive 
instincts. We do not want artificiality of 
any kind, but a parade of being ‘‘ merry 
and bright ’’ at a funeral is far worse than 
a parade of being silent and sad. 

ba ae 

We have heard with deep regret of the 
enforced retirement of the Rey. R. J. 
Campbell from many of his activities, but 
it is a matter of sincere rejoicing that the 
prohibition of his doctor does not extend 
to the pulpit. The modern world expects 
a constant dissipation of energy from its 
successful preachers, and uses them up too 
fast. Mr. Campbell has always done his 
best work in the pulpit, and many anxious 
friends will hear almost with relief, though 
with unfeigned concern at the cause, that 
for a season the pulpit is to have a solitary 
and undisputed claim upon his strength. 
Others may do the work of organisation or 
bear the brunt of controversy, but the 
preacher’s power of clear vision and con- 
vincing speech cannot be delegated or 
shared. It is armong the most singular 
and individual of human gifts, and at all 
times too rare to he subordinated to any- 
thing else, ; 


THE INQUIRER. 


NATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


THERE is something distinctly inspiring 
about the thought of a national religion. 
It suggests the wealth of a great inherit- 
ance, a community of interest in the deepest 
things of life, a common faith and a com- 
mon language which are independent of 
the shifting currents of our own day, rooted 
in the experience of the past, honoured and 
accepted by all. The solitary thinker 
welcomes it as a method of escape from 
the oppression of his loneliness into a 
larger and more human world. The 
prisoner of hope bewildered by party 
divisions and sectarian cries finds in it an 
ideal solid enough for earth and good 
enough for heaven. While the plain 
Christian recognises it as part of himself, 
as real as patriotism or national character 
which no party can annex and none can 
disavow. Our acute sense of ecclesiastical 
divisions and the atmosphere of compet- 
ing loyalties which they create obscure the 
reality of a national Christianity and make 
us at times almost doubt its existence. 
But we have only to try to think it away 
or to get along without it, in order to 
realise how deeply it has penetrated into 
all the strata of the nation’s life and 
created for us the spiritual conditions 
without which strong fellowship would 
be impossible, a common heart and a 
comunon conscience. 

When, however, any section claims to 
be in some special or exclusive sense the 
representative or custodian of this national 
Christianity, all who stand outside that 
section and still feel their inalienable 
right to be partners in the common national 
inheritance are bound to demur. For this 
reason we think that some words which 
fell from the Archbishop of CanrerBury 
in his recent Visitation Charge are un- 
fortunate, and make claims which it is 
hard for men who want to be really 
national in sentiment to endorse. ‘‘ The 
Church of England,’’ he said, ‘‘ claims 
to be accepted in this country as being, in 
a large sense, though with many limitations, 
the religious mouthpiece of the nation and 
the chief executive force of its religious life.” 
It is no doubt more natural for the Church 
of England than for any other religious 
body in the land to make this claim. Her 
Catholic tradition and ancient buildings 
and her honoured position in all the great 
ceremonies of State have made it compa- 
ratively easy for her to be a church of long 
historical memories and deeply cherished 
national traditions. The Nonconformist 
bodies were long absorbed in a strugyle 
for mere existence; and in an almost 
fanatical reverence for Reformation char. 
ters and Puritan ancestors they have at 
times seemed to waive their claim to an 
equal share in the rich spiritual inheritance 
of the pre-Reformation church. But those 
days are passing away, if they are not 


already gone. Since the break-up of the 


Latin Christianity of the West the Spirit 
has worked through a wide diversity of 
gifts and operations, and no one church 

has any monopoly cither in national senti- — 


ment or the treasures of the past. We even 
doubt whether it is the part of spiritual 
wisdom to claim to be the predominant 
partner. Here in the spiritual unity of a 
common national life the method of 


majorities and statistics has little mean-— 


ing. When we look away from the con- 
flicts of the hour to the final result or try 
to weigh the spiritual products of life’in 
even scales, who of us can tell the relative 
value of the ordered ritual of the cathedral 
compared with the Puritan simplicity of 
the meeting-house, or of the quiet sobriety 
of Anglican methods compared with the 
fervent appeals of the revivalist, or of the 
conserving force of a traditional theology 
compared with the illumination of the 
Quaker or the intellectual alertness of the 
Unitarian ? 
national Christianity and the soul of the 
nation dwells in them all. eae 
But our object is not to enter into 
controversy with the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, except in so far as he seems to 
believe that he can annex the nation 


and the kindling power of national sen- _ 


timent to one form of Christianity more 
than another. We desire rather to encour- 
age all churches to enter more fully into 
possession of the splendour of their 


national inheritance. The open profession — 


of common hopes and aims and the sense 
of a common religious spirit consecrating 
our national life will not impair the dis- 
tinctiveness of their witness or the faithful- 
ness with which they follow their special 
calling. But in this way they will escape 
from much pettiness of spirit and many 
vain controversies, and win a new power of 


understanding the value of forms of truth 


which they cannot accept and methods of 
worship to which they are temperamentally 
averse. National feeling is a very catholic 
thing, and it is the catholicity not of in- 
difference but of just and honourable 
appreciation. 

This common inheritance, of which 
we have been speaking, is interwoven 
so inextricably with the deepest strands of 
personal life, its holiest memories and its 
most familiar habits, that we hardly realise 
its existence except as part of ourselves. 
More than half our religion is born in us, 
and though later it may win the assent of 
our will it is never a matter of our un- 
fettered choice. Our racial memories and 
the communal faith which claims us 
for its own belong to us by nature and 
make us what we are. Even when we 


think we have disowned them they are 
still there, ‘‘ felt in the heart and felt 


along the blood.’’ As Mr. Joun Masx- 
FIELD has written with admirable insight 
in a recent article in the Quest : 


‘‘ To-day we are made richer at all 
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holy moments by a body of thought 
not our own, but left to us from the 
holy moments of others, a wealth so 
great and common that we never think 
of it, but which makes up fully half 
of all that we believe. We, to-day, 
believe, if we do believe, because others 
believed ; and however much we may 
disbelieve at ordinary times, the great 
moment shows us pretty plainly that 
deep down we are in the Church of 
the Kuropean mind, and that we stand 
or fall, as souls, by that Church’s 
revelation.’’ 

It is true that Mr. Masrriexn is speaking 
here of a Christianity wider than the 
bounds of nationality. But we may 
paraphrase his words without injuring 
their meaning, and say the great moment 
shows us pretty plainly that deep down 
we are in the Church of the national 
mind. This national church is invisible. 
It is confined to no place and its grace is 
ministered by no exclusive order. But 
if invisible, it is none the less real— 
real enough to check the rivalries of the 
organised churches of the land with their 
competitive claims to pre-eminence, and 
to unite them in the common ambition 
that they may be the best of which they 
are capable for Gop and the people, each 
according to its own gift and calling 
brmging the wealth of its experience to 
enlarge the message and enrich the power 
of our national Christianity. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


CHRISTIAN STILL. 


Tre problems of religion, Professor 
Kucken tell us in his latest book, engaged 
his serious attention from early youth, 
impelled thereto by the darker aspects of 
life, and yet he could never feel at home 
in the Churches, nor did he ever think of 
devoting himself to the ministry. He 
chose philosophy as the calling of his life, 
and for its sake tried to keep the religious 
interest in the back-ground. But, in spite 
of himself, it would not be denied. He 
was continualiy brought back by his 
philosophical thinking to religion, and as 
constantly was faced by the further pro- 
blem of the attitude towards Christianity 
that might and ought to be assumed by 
men of untrammelled convictions. And 
now he gives his answer to the question : 
“* Can we still be Christians ?’’* No one, 
he surmises, will be altogether satisfied 
with his answer, which is bound to be 
largely a matter of personal feeling and 
individual attitude of mind. Many will 
think that too large a space is given to the 
philosophical disquisition, others, that he 
has not dealt definitely enough with ques- 
tions of religious reconstruction. But for 
that, Professor Eucken holds, the time has 


* Kénnen wir noch Christen sein? “Von 
Rudolf Eucken, Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1911. 
Price, M. 3°60 ; bound, M, 4°50, 


not yet come. The immediate need is for 
a clear statement of the main direction of 
the search, a first sketch of the lines on 
which the new world of religious thought 
is to be constructed. What the result will 
be and to what further tasks it may lead, 
oily the future, he declares, and the united 
work of many minds can show. 

The position thus taken up is that 
indicated in Professor Eucken’s Essex Hall 
Lecture on ‘‘ Religion and Life,’’ and 
more fully in the little book on ‘‘ Christi- 
anity and the New Idealism ’’ (in Harper’s 
‘* Tibrary of Living Thought ’’), a transla- 
tion, of the third edition of the lectures on 
the chief problems of present-day religious 
philosophy, to which a new chapter was 
added on ‘‘ The Conflict over Christianity 
To-day.’’ As to the main position of the 
permanent basis of a spiritual faith, we are 
in this new book on the same ground as in 
the larger work on ‘** The Truth of Re- 
ligion,’’ which is now available for English 
readers in Dr. Tudor Jones’s translation. 
What we have here is a re-assertion of the 
fundamental truth of universal religion, 
that life means for us life of the spirit, 
which has in itself a sufficiency which over- 
comes the world, and has it because it is 
life in God. Man in himself, as he enters 
into the deeper meaning of his experience, 
becomes aware of the greater Life, the 
supreme Unity of the Spirit, by which his 
own life is enfolded, upheld, and quickened, 
and thus he knows himself to be with 
God, who is for ever in all and over all, 
in the working out of a divine purpose in 
his life. That we take to be Professor 
Eucken’s conception of universal religion, 
and this conviction is to be held by us, 
he urges, with a new firmness and with 
fresh insight, through a more determined 
grappling with life as a whole, entering 
yet more deeply into its spiritual meaning, 
and thus achieving a new advunce for 
mankind. So only can we gain once more 
a sense of unity in life, which is so sorely 
needed at the present time, a unity which 
goes deeper than all external interests and 
aims, to the very centre of our spiritual 
being in God. 

But this advance we are to make as 
Christians still, for so we stand in the true 
line of spiritual development, with the 
inspiration of a great history behind us, 
working out to larger issues that secret of 
life, which Christianity was the first to 
make clear to the world. The supreme 
worth of the soul, the obligation of 
righteousness, the power of redeeming 
love, the grace of God quickening to new 
and purer life, these central facts of 
religious experience Christianity has most 
firmly grasped and most clearly interpreted 
to the world; and so as Christians, Pro- 
fessor Eucken affirms, we have our surest 
hold upon the secret of life, and are to 
press forward, and by the good providence 
of God to be led forward to fresh achieve- 
ments of the Spirit, which alone can over- 
come the world. As Christians then, but 
not in the exclusive sense of the Churches, 
nor with any retention of the old dogmatic 
forms of belief. The doctrines, for in- 
stance, of the incarnation of God in Jesus 
Christ, and the sacrifice of his atoning 
death, as stated by the Church, are clearly 
no longer tenable. The truth, which they 
partially expressed, must be restated in 
terms of universal spiritual experience, on 


the basis of the collective life of mankind. 
And as to the Churches, neither the 
Catholic, with its exclusive claims, its 
sacrifice of independent manhood to the 
Church, its magnifying of the institution 
at the expense of living faith in God, nor 
yet the Protestant, as it is In Germany 
to-day, has the capacity, in Professor 
Kucken’s view, to lead the necessary 
spiritual advance. Protestantism he re- 
gards as at present including two distinct 
and irreconcilable types of religion, and he 
is uncompromising in his demand for the 
separation of Church and State, which 
would lead to the further separation of 
parties into more natural religious con- 
nections. This he urges, not as an end 
in itself, but as required, to open the way 
for a complete veracity of religious life, 
without which it is vain to look for any 
advance in spiritual insight and power. 
Incidentally he makes an interesting plea 
for a broader conception of theological 
education. While rendering all honour to 
the Bible, he suggests that too large a 
place is given to philological and historical 
studies, while clearly, it cannot be right to 
regard the mastery of Hebrew as more 
essential than a thorough familiarity with 
the social problems of the time. Religion 
must be reborn from life as it is in the 
world to-day, in the whole range of its 
interests and needs, vot through any 
theoretical attempt at doctrinal restate- 
ment alone, but by actual living, in the 
power of the spirit, and it is as Christians 
that we can and must live out that true 
life, as free men, with new energy of faith, 
and with confidence and hope, because it 
is not of ourselves alone but of God. 
Thus we are left, not with a clearly de- 
fined programme, but with a call of the 
Spirit to higher life, in obedience to the 
Highest. 


SNOW DROPS. 


Ir houses wherein men live and the 
ways they daily tread take unto them 
sometimes the conditions of those they 
harbour and uphold, kind hearts must 
always have throbbed among the arbours 
of the old garden around Melysette’s home. 
Even in the early February days, the 
sun seems here to diffuse a more benign 
and genial warmth than elsewhere. His 
conscious gladness in the recovery of some 
of his former power brightens the places 
where the moist soil bares its bosom to 
his caress, or is 1b because of the rich 
voice that comes forth through the open 
French window and stirs the scng of the 
blackbird and wren ? 


‘« There is a gentle gleam when the dawn 
is nigh, 
That sheds a tender light in theeastern sky ; 
When we see that light we know 
That the noontide socn will glow ; 
Oh! such the light I know that’s in my 
true love’s eye. 


There are mem’ries of the past which we 
all love well, 
The present rings its chime like a silver bell; 
But. the future, all unknown, 
Has a music of its own, 
For the promise of its tone can all excel.” 
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And are the flowers listening? Few 
plants are awake with open blossom, and 
of those, the winter aconite has her shining 
yellow head too fixed in contemplation 
of her large Elizabethan green ruffles to 
heed the tender notes. The winter helio- 
trope is too busy wafting its rich fragrance 
from panicles of pink-mauve heads, making 
much of the time when fragrant blooms 
are rare. The huddled primroses in the 
border are too timid to think of aught 
but frost and their safety. The wistful 
periwinkle, out of whose eyes all positive 
interest has been washed away save the 
inextinguishable power of hope, is too for- 
lorn. But one flower does not miss a note. 
The snowdrops listen, and all their bells 
have stopped ringing and are hanging 
hushed to hear the voice they love. 

There was a close sympathy between the 
snowdrops and Melysette. Among all 
the precious gifts of earth, do any wield 
such ceaseless sway over the human heart 
as flowers? Their instinct of relating 
themselves to certain human moods, of 
intimately attaching themselves as causa] 
agents to trains of thought and feeling, 
have rendered them of invaluable service 
to poets, and capable of fillmg no mean 
part in the life of ordinary folk. 

Each flower produces a_ psychological 
effect, all its own, upon the beholder who 
is also a lover, through some subtle power 
resident in colour, fragrance, shape, or 
behaviour. A waft of scent from cowslips 
or freesias liberates one from the bondage 
of the present ; and at once the city walls 
vanish, and a swift steed carries the wight 
over the cropped turf of the windy uplands, 
or over more distant prairies where the 
swish of pampas grasses is heard against 
the knees, and whirr of birds in flight, 
and bark of wolf and the lecpard’s leap. 
Place a carnation of deep crimson in 
another’s hand, and at once she moves 
an Eastern princess through gay courts, 
where plashing fountains, passionate music, 
and murmurs of eloquent lovers mingle 
their sounds in one fine, strong dream. 
And let a raceme of harebells touch 
your cheek, and the sun pales his light, and 
on a glade moonlit, with silent steps, a 
train of winged fairies will dance to a 
melody that will haunt your ears with 
its sweetness, as the vision of the shadowy 
blossom of their dim hair will hold your 
eyes. 

The snowdrop was Melysette’s flower. 
It was her token. She herself had been 
born in February, the time of the ‘‘ pale 
virgins, February maids’’?; and_ her 
child was also born in February, the girl- 
child who had wrought so wondrous a 
change in the mother, and turned the 
restless, eager, intense modernist into a 
mild, medieval madonna. She knew the 
snowdrop, as Burne-Jones knew the sun- 
flower, by heart. ‘‘Do you know -what 
faces sunflowers have ? ” asks Burne-Jones. 
“How they peep and peer, and look arch 
and winning, or bold and a little insolent 
sometimes ? Have you ever noticed their 
back-hair, how beautifully curled it is? ’’ 
Melysette, in similar way, had scanned every 
pure line of green that streaks the white 
of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves. She 
had minted the gold of its pollen into every 
coin current in her realm of dreams. 
The snowdrop was a magic talisman unto 
her; exercising a distinct spell, but 
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related to nothing sensuous or material, | snowdrop. 


Who can lift up and peer into the pure- 
white bell, without receiving a suggestion 
of something unearthly, of something 
materialised but for a moment, and soon 
to dissolve away ? Who can cscape the 
hint of asphodels that cast no shadow 
where they grow in their native clime, 
nor bend beneath the feet that tread 
them down? Are they not phantoms of 
a reality that hath its home elsewhere ? 
Do they remain close to the soil after we 
have turned our back, or after dark ? 
In Melysette’s mind they were always 
associated with another world, an associa- 
tion which may be set forth only by 
reference to the Platonic theory of pre- 
existence. She was not of those who have 
drunk so deeply of the waters of Lethe as 
to entirely forget, their native land. She 
had never lost the intimation of the soul’s 
immortal home, sung by Wordsworth in 
his enduring cde. 
on the  borderland remembrance. 
Sometimes she could almost see its 
ethereal spaces clothed in living beams, 
and almost hear its inaudible harmonies. 
Certain mocds of nature which hold the 
body in the trance of bliss at its beauty, 
enabling the Dweller to see into the life 
of things, were so many barks to carry her 
to the shore of conviction. Certain move- 
ments of music heard from afar—the 
sounds rising out of and dying into the 
crepuscular silence ; certain poems written 
by those similarly ‘‘ touched with mystic 
gleams, like glimpses of forgotten dreams ”’ 
would disengage dim reccllections, baffling, 
elusive, yet ever on the verge of moulding 
themselves out of the mist into actual, 
arresting, and definite memory. 

Into these experiences always came the 
thought and vision, as it were, of a once 
familiar companion, of an intimate sister 
of the spirit, still bound to her by in- 
dissoluble affinities. It was as though 
they had known and loved each other for 
eons. A sense of hunger for a presence 
that had once made itself indispensable, 
would follow in ineffable yearning this 
silent communion. And this link with 
the unseen ever helped her from becoming 
immersed in the concerns of the moment, 
as one who has hostages in heaven. It 
gave concrete form to aspiration after the 
indefinable good. 


‘* And tho’ within it no birds sing, 
And tho’ no pillar’d house is there, 
And tho’ the apple boughs are bare 
Of fruit and blossom, would to God 
Her feet upon the green grass tred, 
And I beheld them as before. 


of 


There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down into the restless sea ; 
The hills whose flowers ne’er feed the bee, 
The shore no ship hath ever seen, 
Still beaten by the billows green, 
Whose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry.” 


Sometimes, in response to her desire, 
the familiar solace would come. A face of 
surpassing beauty would shape itself out 
of the void, and upon the inner ear would 
fall the accent of a voice of bewitching 
tenderness, and the tapering fingers would 
hold what seemed like a white peerless 


She was ever hovering. 
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‘Our token ’’ was their joint 
ame for it. And with the vision, a great 
peace would flocd Melysette’s whole being. - 


Once a strange promise of a closer and 


more censtant companicnship was given, 
the nature of which was made known to _ 
her only when the hopes of motherhood 


began to dawn upon her. It was during — 


this period that a strange smile was wit- 
nessed wreathing Melysette’s oval face 
where she sat in church. Our vicar, who 
courageously attempts to solve all the 
problems of life within the space of a quarter 
of an hour snatched from a lengthy and 
ornate service, was explaining how ‘‘ the 


Divine Creator by an act of volition calls — 


out of nothingness a new and freshly 
created scul to inhabit the unborn body, 
wherein it is destined to undergo its trial 


for an immortal life in either beatitude — 


or banishment.’ ‘“The dear old Bathy- 
bian!’’ she afterwards called him. 
ies ee 


The scng has ended, and through the— 


folding doors she comes cut into the sun- 

shine carrying her child. She stoops to 

pick a flower and places it in her child’s 

hand. The babe lcoks out upon the 

world, with eyes that remind one of that 

other child who gazes from the canvas of 

the Sistine Madonna, with a gaze far 
beyond the spectator and into illimitable 
distances behind. Then she turns round 

in her mother’s arms, and their eyes lock 

long into each other, and at length they — 
bend toward each other, like Botticelli’s 

angels, and kiss a slow silent kiss, as lovers 

kiss in heaven. And the snowdrop 

trembles in the child’s hand, while those 

at their feet ring out their soundless music 
to hide the secret which they share. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. — 


—__ 


{Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 


Editor does not assume responsibility for the — 


opinions expressed. ] 


STRIKES. 


STRIKES are a method whereby organ- 
ised labour seeks to gain for itself supposed 


advantages of better working conditionr, ~ 


increased wages, and power of control. 
They are significant of the growth of 
democratic self-consciousness, of discon- _ 
tent, relating to the state of labour ex-_ 
change, of vague aspirations after a higher 
and more balanced life. They proceed on 
the basis of what may be called collective 
individualism. ‘They are anti-social in 
that they tend to disorganise society, and 
to disregard the claims of the whole, 
in favour of a part. ‘hey are frankly 
and professcdly selfish in their operations ; 
no society strikes save in the hope of 
individual gain. Strikes are a method of 
industrial warfare in which oppositions 
are accentuated and lines of cleavage made 
more distinct. They are a disruptive 
force and provocative of enmities. They 
savour of physical and material war, and 


all the barbarisms of a crude civilisation. — 


In principle, they are a legitimate protest 


‘wealth, 
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against unwelcome conditions of labour, 
and an attempt to establish equity in in- 
dustrial matters. In practice, they in- 
volve appeals to passion, and generate 
a temper that is subversive of social order 


-and national unity. In olden days, high- 


waymen presented pistols and blunder- 
busses at the heads of supposed capitalists 
and property-owners, and demanded the 
delivery of goods. It was a_ pleasant 
occupation, but not without its risks, 
and in the defence of Richard Turpin, Esq., 
much may be entered. To make carriage- 
folk disgorge their oft-times ill-gotten 
was a praiseworthy pursuit ; 
but the method got on the nation’s nerves, 
and led to reprisals and to spectacles at 
Tyburn. Strikes are the blunderbuss 
which labour with polite zeal puts to the 


head of the capitalist. As to the holding 


of the property in dispute, much may be 
said in favour of the blunderbuss holder, 
but there are signs that the nation is tired 
of so nerve-racking a process, and that 
steps will be taken to obviate disagreeable 
experiences of that kind. 

® It may be worth while to examine some 
of the fundamental ideas upon which 
strikes proceed. The social combination 
of workers to secure common ends is sup- 
posed to be a perfectly legitimate thing. 
Organisation per se is a natural method 
of aggrandisement ; but the legality or 
morality of any particular organisation 
depends partly on the end which is to be 
attained, and partly on the method of 
attainment. So the organisation which 
has for its end the acquisition of property 
may be of the highest moral and social 
value, but if the method adopted is that of 
looting, or’ burglary, or fraud, or murder, 
the developed social conscience revolts. 
That the workers should combine to secure 
their ends may be right or wrong doctrine ; 
the morality depends on the end to be 
attained, and on the method of realisation. 
In dealing with strikes, we are discussing 
methods of realisation. The end _ for 
which the strikers work may or may not 
be right ; every case has to be decided on 
its own merits. It is foolishness to believe 
that the strikers necessarily must be in 
the right. Strikes are usually the decision 
of unions, and they involve the cessation 
or the breaking of contracts. As between 
buyer and seller in'an open market, there 
can be no question of strikes, unless buyer 
and seller are already in an organic rela- 
tionship of contract-fulfilment. Where a 
union decides to strike, it is the duty of 
the minority members of the union to act 
loyally with the majority. But the 
morality of the strike will partly be deter- 
mined by the nature of the contract bind- 
ing the workers and their employers. ‘I'o 
break a contract is a morally culpable 
thing, whether the parties be individuals 
or societies. Moral responsibility is not 
lost because of the combination or union. 
Individual moral responsibility is the 
foundation of social ethics, and cannot be 
outraged without the risk of social dis- 
integration. The giving of notice to strike 
is a minimum duty binding on all con- 
cerned ; to strike without notice may be 
effective so far as the end is concerned, 
but under the usual conditions of labour- 
contract it isa mean and dastardly thing 
so to act. KHven in industrial warfare 
there is such a thing as ‘‘ playing the 


game.’ ‘The success of a strike depends 
on the complete stoppage of labour-supply, 
hence the adoption of what has been called 
‘* picketing.”? The giving of informa- 
tion regarding the genesis and progress 
of a strike cannot be accounted wrong ; 
but, in practice, ‘‘ picketing ’’—peaceful 
or otherwise—means intimidation, even 
where recourse is not had to physical 
force ; and intimidation, whereby a man 
is hindered in the course of conduct which 
he and society agree is right, should be 
legally penal. Men are often driven into 
unions by fear of their fellow-workers ; 
the kind of tyranny which holds in labour 
circles, and which makes life a miserable 
thing for the minority, will probably dis- 
appear when the workers become civilised ; 
no one can deny that there is much that 
is cruel and barbaric in their dealings with 
each other. Picketing, as it is practised, 
is often a piece of barbarism, and, in the 
interests of social order, cannot sufficiently 
be condemned. So far we have argued 
on the assumption that a strike affects 
only those who are immediately concerned, 
the workers and their employers. But 
most strikes have a social bearing. Society 
is so complex and inter-related that the 
disorganisation on any large scale of the 
labour market means the dislocation of 
other activities, and consequent social 
suffering. Because society as a whole may 
be affected, socicty—as represented in its 
government and by public opinion—has a 
right to say whether a strike should occur 
or continue. Strikes that affect the food- 
supplies and the travelling facilities of the 
people are an offence against the nation, 
and should be treated as such, even if it 
means the calling in of soldiery and the 
establishment of military discipline ; for 
such strikes are a menace to higher well- 
being and destructive of the true socialistic 
temper. 

As a method of settling labour dis- 
putes, strikes are a barbaric, clumsy, 
ofttimes cruel business. Ofttimes they 
seem to cost more than they are worth, 
and sometimes they seem to defeat the 
ends of the socialism which many of their 
originators profess. Strikes proceed on 
the assumption that one part of society 
is necessarily antagonistic to another part, 
but the right kind of progress depends on 
the well-being of society as a whole, and 
in the consideration of that well-being 
sympathy and mutual regard are prime 
factors. There is only one civilised, effec- 
tive way of settling disputes, and that is 
by arbitration or by conference. Courts 
of award, arbitration, and appeal might be 
instituted whereby the stability of the 
social order would be maintained, and yet 
facilities be offered for the re-adjustments 
of industries and the settlements of com- 
mercial disputes. Cases there may be 
where strikes would b> justifiable, but 
these surely are rare. Gentlemen who 
quarrel settle their differences, not by 
brute force or by the appeal to arms, but 
by law, or by social re-arrangements. 
Why should not a like procedure be the 
right thing for industrial quarrels? Strikes 
are but a form of civil war, and war, even 
in its most justifiable aspects, is an evil 
thing, bringing sorrow and confusion 
wherever it is waged. ‘The only real hope 
for the advancement of society and the 
right settlement of disputes lies in the 


cultivation of practical religion. Sympathy 


rightly directed would render strikes un- 
necessary. The sympathy should be on 
both sides, for some folks talk as if all 
masters were brutes and all workers down- 
trodden saints. Much of the conflict 
between capital and labour follows from 
the system in which both masters and men 
find themselves, but sometimes the dis- 
putes are the outcome of misunderstand- 
ings and mere social antipathies. Systems 
are altered only by gradual evolution, and 
it is foolish to expect righteousness to be 
established by brutal revolution. Mis- 
understandings will disappear when unions 
allow men to come together in sympathetic 
conference. Antipathies will die down 
as soon aS our common humanity has 
a chance to assert itself in love and mutual 
service. But, in any case, civilisation con- 
demns the strike as a method of barbarism, 
only to be allowed as the last resort of 
bafiled minds and manacled souls. The 
discontent that rightly may exist among 
the working classes can only be served in a 
religion of love. The unity that is vital 
and organic is from within. If society 
is to grow, it will not be by strikes and 
labour wars, but by the honest attempt 
to understand the whole situation, and 
to accommodate industrial conditions to 
the ends of happiness. The trouble is 
that the reigning ideals are bound up with 
material progress and the mere ownership 
of property. When people understand 
that it is not so much what men have 
as what they are that matters, then, per- 
haps, there will be the attempt on the 
part of those who are cultured and happy 
to help their less happily placed brothers 
and sisters to realise the better side of 
life under conditions of freedom and 
Justice and peace. In the harmonic work- 
ing together of the different classes of 
society, there will be the best guarantee 
of industrial quiet, for the peace that 
follows the pointing of the blunderbuss 
is a very treacherous kind of thing, and 
tends to the perpetuation of enmity. 


W. LawRENCE SCHROEDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


BERGSON AND MARTINEAU. 


Sir,—There are two important state- 
ments in Professor Jacks’ interesting 
letter to which I did not refer in my 
former communication on the above sub- 
ject, but which certainly demand atten- 
tion. The first is: ‘‘In Martineau’s 
chapter on ‘ Hedonism and Evolution ’ 
there is a most remarkable, though inel- 
dental, anticipation of Bergson’s Hvolu- 
tion créatrice.”’ I have not succeeded in 
discovering the yrounds of the above 
statement, but I will quote a passage in 
which Martineau sunis up his views on 
the subject :-—‘‘ If the evolutionist means 
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no more than that, in point of historic 
fact, Life first appeared in plant-form on 
this globe, and was followed by sentient 
types, passing by innumerable gradations 
from the most simple in organism and fune- 
tion to the present nature of man, he sets 
up an hypothesis consistent with the 
evidence at present within reach of the 
naturalist. But if he means that he has 
found, or can suggest, an adequate system 
of causation for working out this process 
from beginning to end, he overstates the 
strength of his hypothesis, which, meet- 
ing with a chasm in two places, is broken 
ag a reasoned scheme into three pieces, 
empirically successive, but logically de- 
tached.’’—(‘‘ Types of Ethical Theory,’’ 
vol. ii. p. 401.) 

M. Bergson thinks that he has found 
such ‘‘ an adequate system of causation.”’ 
How, then, does he bridge over the two 
chasms ? By simply denying that they 
exist. The first chasin is the appearance 
of Consciousness on the planet, which Mar- 
tineau says requires a new creative act. 
There is assuredly no anticipation of Berg- 
son here, though, personally, I am inclined 
to think that on this matter speculations 
like Bergson’s do go far towards spanning 
this gulf; and Martineau once took me 
to task for broaching this opinion. 

The second chasm is the one I dwelt 
upon in my previous letter, viz., the 
entrance of Free-will, or the power of 
choice between two equally possible alter- 
natives. Here, too, Martineau funda- 
mentally differs from M. Bergson, for he 
maintains that the moral facts demand a 
new creation in the case of the human 
soul. For my own part, I think it is 
possible to conceive that the power of 
free choice is latent in the animal soul, 
but does not become clearly manifested till 
the animal has developed social and 
moral ideas; but even here Martineau 
regarded me as heretical. It is, then, I 
think, self-evident that Martineau’s ‘‘ two 
chasms ’’ entirely remove even the faintest, 
possibility of his philosophy ever develop- 
ing into Bergsonianisin. 

This comes out more clearly in the 
second passage in Professor Jacks’ letter : 
‘* Both Bergson and Martineau are pledged 
through and through to the doctrine of 
Freedom.’’ If Professor Jacks had clearly 
realised that the word ‘‘ freedoin,’’ when 
applied to human conduct, has got in 
M. Bergson’s philosophy an_ essentially 
different meaning from that which it 
bears in Dr. Martineau’s ethical and 
religious writings, he would not, I think, 
have dwelt so much on a merely verbal 
identity. M. Bergson leaves out of the 
meaning of this word precisely that factor 
which Martineau regarded as by far the 
most important element in its connota- 
tion, namely, the power of deciding in 
moral crises in favour of either of two 
equally possible courses, The word ‘‘ free- 
dom,” when thus eviscerated, would in 
Dr. ‘Martineau’s view be quite inadequate 
to express the facts of man’s moral 
and religious experience. Freedomi, as 
a power to choose between selfish desires 
and the felt authority of the Father 
within us, forms the very corner-stone of 
each of the two great works on which 
Martineau’s philosophical reputation rests. 
M. Bergson’s philosophy may, perhaps, 
supersede that of Martineau; but to 


speak of the one as being in any real sense 
an anticipation of the other appears to 
me to do violence to recognised philo- 
sophical affinities. ote : 

M. Bergson is a highly original writer, 
but if there is any near relationship 
between his views and those of contem- 
porary thinkers it is with the Hegelians 
(between whose view of ‘‘ freedom ”’ and 
that of M. Bergson there is a close family 
likeness) and certainly not with Mar. 
tineau and the Libertarian Theists, that 
this distinguished thinker is most appro- 
priately classed. But, after all, M. Berg- 
son’s philosophy must be. pronounced 
unique; for his fascinating account of 
the Life-Impulse (Elan de Vie) is in 
striking contrast with the cold intel- 
lectualism of the Hegelian school.— 
Yours, &c., 


Cartes B. Upton. 
St. Georges, Littlemore. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me the 
use of your columns to make it known 
that invitations and programmes for the 
triennial meetings at Birmingham, April 
16 to 19, have now been sent to all ministers 
and secretaries of congregations and of 
societies on the roll? If anyone who 
ought to have received them has not done 
so, I shall be much obliged if he will kindly 
let me know. And may I emphasise 
how essential it is that intimations of a 
desire for hospitality from those to whom 
it is offered should reach me not later than 
March 20 ? 

All members of congregations on the 
roll of the Conference, whether delegates or 
not, are cordially invited to the meetings. 
They can obtain from me. certificates 
entitling them to obtain return tickets for 
a fare and a third (minimum Is.). It 
will be convenient that application for 
these certificates be made as far as possible 
through the secretary or some one represen- 
tative of the congregation. 

On previous occasions someone has 
written to me afterwards to say that he 
had been unable to obtain a ticket at the 
reduced fare, as the local station was 
without the necessary instructions from 
head-quarters. One reerets the annoy- 
ance to which friends have thus been 
subjected, but it may easily be prevented 
if they will take the precaution of inquiring 
a few days in advance at the station 
from which they intend to travel, and will 
at once notify the head railway office 
or me in case there is any difficulty.— 
Faithfully yours, 

JAS. HArwoopn, 
Secretary. 
60, Howitt-road, N.W., Feb. 21, 1912. 
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* * A CorRECTION.—We must apologise 
for a bad error at the close of Canon 
Lilley’s article on Pére Hyacinthe last 
week. In the quotation from Browning 
“divine legend ” should, of course, have 
been “divine regard.” 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


TRUTH IN PARADOX. 
_ Falling Upwards. By the Rev. F, W. Orde 


Ward, B.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


5s. net. 


Tue central idea of this racy book is _ 


that expressed in the Wordsworth quota- 
tion on the title page that ‘‘ foundations 
must be laid in heaven.’? One needs a 
little patience to read Mr. Orde Ward. 
But he is worth it. If we did not know 


better we should say he was a very daring 


young man. Even if we were not other- 
wise informed we should guess from his 


extraordinary range of reading and fertility _ 
of quotation that his dash and vigour is — 


due to another youth than that of fewness 
of years—the youth of a Peter Pan of 


| Hope and Adventure that never grows up 


into a stale and shabby and disillusioned 
old age. We confess, as being yet in early 
middle age, that we should like to steal or 
share. Mr. Ward’s secret. His style is 
allusive, sudden, breakneck, breathless. 
It provokes and irritates by its perversities 
and paradoxes. He cavorts and prances, 
and strikes out brilliant irrelevances from 
the heels of his going. But let the reader 
hold on to the saddle with firm thighs if 


he knows how to ride such a mettlesome — 


and capricious mount,-or if not let him 
throw horsemanship and dignity to the 
winds and cling shamelessly to the mane ; 


he will settle down in time, and all will be © 


well. It will be a cross-country run and 
probably a longer way home than the old 
highways and bridle paths, but at least it 
is more exciting and vitalising and when 
he leaps from the creaking saddle, his eyes 
will be bright and dancing and his cheeks 


aglow with hewlth and energy. What are. 


the thoughts that have come to us in the 
ride? Many that we accept gratefully, 
many that we quarrel with furiously but 
accept on account of their provocativeness 
no less gratefully. ‘‘ The Church has been 
secularised, when the world should have 
been consecrated.’’ ‘‘ We must not for- 


eet, the world has to conform to our. 


thoughts, not our thoughts to the world ”’ 
—a sentence cram-jammed with falsehood 
and with truth. ‘* What shall we under- 
stand by Good, when we know that 
nothing ever was or is or will be good at 
all times and in all places and to all 
persons ?’’ Here is a capital copy-book 


maxim for others than literary and artistic - 


aspirants—‘‘It is often a purple patch 
that covers without concealing the grossest 
kind of animalism or greed.’’ : 
Indeed it is these sparks by the way 
that keep the reader alert and attentive. 
‘* There is a knowledge that darkens, no 
less than a knowledge that illuminates, 
and we pay a heavy price for our civilisa- 
tion.” The writer is often extremely 
happy and suggestive in his illustrations, 
Here is one: ‘‘ Special combinations, we 
are told, due to the presence (and almost 


imponderable traces) of foreign bodies give 


certain chemical compound substances 
their aptitude for phosphorescence. Ina 
state of perfect purity they never shine 
under the action of light. In like manner 
the presence or admixture of evil appears 


to operate benignly, by eliciting beautiful - 
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moral qualities. The alloy offers an ad- 
vantage to the soul, that utilises the en- 
croachment of a hostile intruder, and 
makes the invasion opportunity for self- 
development through _ self-crucifixion.’’ 
The same thought recurs: ‘‘ Achieve- 
ment too frequently works itself out as the 
greatest conceivable disaster, while dis- 
appointment might have been an ethical 
coronation.’’ 

This might be said to be the central idea 
of the book, that Christ is triumphant in 
agony, that the Key to the riddles of the 
Cosmos is a cross, that only through cruci- 
fixion is there true self-realisation and 
an entrance into the resurrection life of 
glory. The last words of the book are 
these: ‘* Hverything depends on the point 
of view, whether we consider life sub specie 
Christi, in the light of Christ, or sub specie 
mundi, in the light of the world. It has 
been well said, all takes its shape and colour 
and dimensions from the attitude and 
emotion with which we come. If we are 
afraid, the thing becomes our master. If 
we hope, it becomes our servant. If we 
love we find a good, if we hate we find an 
evil. Truth and untruth alike are magni- 
fied or minimised by the way in which we 
regard them. Evil only exists in its nega- 
tive way, as something to be resisted and 
conquered, and by the process of religious 
transvaluation to be used as our servant. 
Sin, which poisons our happiness and even 
more that of others, while we chose it and 
indulge in it, can yet be compelled by 
repentance to bring forth honey as from 
between the ribs of death. And the fall 
perceived and confessed and lamented 
reveals the Cross of Christ and the atoning 
Love, and is a fall upwards.’’ 


THE ** LEGITIMATE ’’ CHURCH. 

Divine Transcendence. By J. R. Illingworth, 
M.A.,D.D. London: Maemillan & Co. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

In the opening chapters of this book 
Dr. Illingworth seeks to controvert the 
notion that the idea of immanence, so 
much insisted on of late, has rendered 
obsolete that of transcendence; and it 
will be generally agreed that he is right in 
holding that both ideas are essential to the 
Christian conception of God. But when 
he goes on to treat of religious authority 
as a reflection of divine transcendence, he 
takes up some very questionable positions. 
He maintains that this authority is vested 
in the Anglican, Roman and Greek Churches 
by virtue of their possession of the his- 

_ toric episcopate, and therefore that they 
only are the legitimate branches of the 
Holy Catholic Church. He admits, it 
is true, that the Holy Spirit works through 
churches which do not enjoy the historic 
episcopate, but he would have us believe 
that it does so with difficulty and less 
effect, and rather by way of condescension 
than of goodwill. It seems to us, how- 
ever, that if the history of Christendom 
proves anything it is that the Holy Spirit 
has no such preference as Dr. Illingworth 
attributes to it, but bloweth where it 
listeth, making its presence felt with 
equal power through forms of the eccle- 
siastical government the most diverse. 
Our author is not in sympathy with the 


demand for the revision of the creeds. 


‘*The complete and final objection to 
this,’’ he says, ‘‘ lies in the divided con- 
dition of the Church [the Holy Catholic 
‘Church as above defined]. In the first 
place, the return from this state of division 
to one of communion is the necessary 
aspiration of all sincere Christian. And 
as long as the creeds which have come 
down from the undivided days of the 
Church are still common to its now 
estranged and separated branches, we 
have a formulated agreement in essential 
doctrine on which at least to found a hope 
of better days some time to come. | Whereas 
if we in any way diminish the exactitude 
of this agreement we endanger the essen- 
tial basis of future reunion, and to that 
extent defer its likelihood.’’ Thus, it 
would appear, even the ‘‘damnatory 
clause’? must remain in the Athanasian 
Creed until the reunited Church sees fit to 
remove it. The prospect of having to 
wait till then before any revision of the 
creeds takes place can hardly be welcome 
to sensitive minds, for whom the claims of 
veracity are at least as urgent as is the 
desire for reunion with the Roman and 


the Greek Churches. 
<> - 


FIVE BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Forty-two Poems. By J. E. Flecker. 

London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 
Magyar Poems. Selected and translated 

from the Hungarian by Nora de Vallyi and 


Dorothy M. Stuart. London: KE. Marlborough 


& Co. 2s. and 3s. 6d. net. 

Helen of Troy and Other Poems. By Sara 
Teasdale. New York and London: Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. net. 


The Poet’s Calendar and Other Verses. By 
Margaret Macdonald. London: A. C. Fifield. 
ls. net. 

The Masque of the Klements. 
Scheffauer. London: J. 
3s. 6d. net. 


By Herman 
M. Dent & Sons. 


ALL genuine poetry has its source in 
the primal and creative impulse whereby 
the flower and the star are born. It may 
treat of sorrow and death, of the illusions 
and failures of men, of the weariness and 
vanity of love; but its chief concern is, 
after all, with the immortality of life and 
beauty. Even the attempt to make of 
woven rhymes a ‘‘ dull narcotic numbing 
pain ’’ is but another effort of the vital 
forces at work under the cloak of grief, 
and a new vision is the reward of that 
striving against inertia. But. the combi- 
nation of this supreme inspiration with the 
power of adequate and rhythmical expres- 
sion is exceedingly rare, as we are reminded 
again and again in reading Mr. Flecker’s 
** Forty-[wo Poems.’’ They are, as far 
as technique is concerned, almost invari- 
ably perfect; indeed, we have not for a 
long time come across verses by a modern 
poet so spontaneous and felicitous in ex- 
pression, so devoid of those sensational 
devices by which lesser poets often strive 
to arrest our attention when real emotion 
is lacking. But the wistful sadness of a 
soul eternally haunted by an ideal which 
it cannot quite grasp, and in which it does 
not believe, can be detected in every line. 


‘* Tf things so lovely are,’’ he asks, ‘‘ 
labour still 
To dream of something more than this 
I see ? 


why 


Do I remember tales of Galilee, 
1 who have slain my faith and freed my 
will 2”? 


Mr. Flecker, at present, beholds life 
through a veil of pessimism, but whenever 
the veil lifts, as it surely must, he will, 
we think, give us stronger and more en- 
during work. 

The note of pessimism also characterises 
many of the ‘‘ Magyar Poems’’ which 
have been translated from the Hungarian 
by Miss Stuart, and Miss Nora de Vallyi, 
of Budapest. We can well understand 
it when we read the biographical notes 
included in the volume, to which they give 
an added interest. The men who wrote 
these poems seem to have drunk deep 
of the cup of sorrow. Many of them 
devoted their lives to patriotic aims which 
were not realised; some endured great 
hardships and the bitterness of exile ; and 
one, Sandor Petéfi, was tormented—un- 
necessarily, as it turned out, for he was 
killed during the revolution of 1848—by 
the thought that he would die among his 
pillows ‘‘like a bloom whose root the 
canker gnaws.’’? There is a “* Hymn’’ 
by Ferencz Kélesey, in which the divine 
aid is invoked for the Motherland with a 
proud pathos which is very stirring, 
especially when we recall the ‘* Vanitas 
Vanitatum ’’ by the same writer, and the 
‘*Qde’’ by Daniel Berzsenyi is similarly 
characterised by a fine religious spirit. 
We are indebted to the translators for 
giving us this valuable selection from the 
poetry of Hungary in an English dress. 

Miss Teasdale is a genuine singer, and her 
poems on Sappho, Erinna, Guenevere, and 
Helen of Troy are full of melodious lines, 
and a very acute perception of the de- 
vastating emotions which have made their 
names immortal. She has the lyrical 
impulse, and breaks forth every now and 
then into exultant little songs that ring as 
true as the trills of the mavis in hawthorne 
time. The only complaint we have to 
make in respect of her really charming 
verses is that they harp too much on one 
string, and are too monotonously ego- 
tistical. The love that never finds satis- 
faction may need expression as much as 
the love that ends in joy, but if its sorrow- 
ful complaint is kept up too long it 
becomes selfish and morbid, and, if we 
may be quite frank, boring. But some- 
times, we suspect, the unrequited passion 
is artificially stimulated even when it is 
almost ceasing to exist, lest the inspira- 
tion of the poet which so largely depends 
upon it should cease also. Perhaps this 
is unkind, but we should value Miss 
Teasdale’s gifts more highly if they could 
find a wider range, and if she were a little 
more cognisant of the ‘‘ still sad music 
of humanity ’’ outside the limited sphere 
in which her troubled heart finds expres- 
sion. 

The author of ‘‘ The Poet’s Calendar ”’ 
is not afflicted with insurgent emotions, 
and her delicate verses have the quiet 
charm of water-colour drawings. She 
loves the ‘‘ low hills,’’ the healing power 
of Nature’s silence, the grey and gold of 
an autumn landscape where ‘‘ tracts of 
maiden birch and pine’’ slope down to 
a silver lake. Once or twice she touches 
upon the more poignant realities of life, 
as in “‘The Childless Wife ’’ and ‘‘ The 
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Dead Lover,’’ but she-is really at her best 
amid green woodlands and fields silvered 
by the moon, where the tumult of the 
world is never heard. 

Mr. Scheffauer’s ‘‘ Masque of the Ele- 
ments ’’ is, perhaps, the only one of the 
five books of verse under review which 
has in it the authentic thrill of genuine 
poetry springing from the deep sources 
of life which are alone creative. It really 
deserves an article to itself, for although 
the theme strikes one as being too am- 
bitious, as well as too remote from the 
experiences of common humanity, the 
author has certainly succeeded in giving 
an intelligible and arresting interpretation 
of the great cosmic drama. He has tried 
to describe, not the passing of the seasons, 
but the tremendous changes that are 
brought about by Creation and Dissolu- 
tion before the background of Time and 
Space. Instead of the joys and sorrows 
of men and women, we have the birth and 
decay, and then the re-birth, of suns and 
planets. Instead of the flowers of the 
meadow and the familiar alternations of 
day and night, we have the flash of meteors 
and the endless recurrence of hfe and 
death through interminable cycles—forces 
that follow and destroy each other like 
the serpents in the ancient symbol. The 
songs of the Sun, Moon, Karth, and the 
four elements are introduced by prose 
passages which frequently attain a high 
level of beauty, and should really be 
chanted aloud, and the book may be 
described as a sincere attempt on the part 
of a man of genuine poetic imagination 
to rise above the egotism which turns 
every individual sorrow into a sonnet, 
and pierce the eternal mystery which lies 
behind the unending avatars of Beauty. 


By Anna M. 
John Murray. 


Tue Lire or PARACELSUS. 
Stoddart. London: 
10s. 6d. net. 


THis account of Theophrastus von 
Hohenheim, better known as Paracelsus, 
which was only completed just before Miss 
Stoddart’s lamented death, will appeal 
chiefly to readers of Browning. The hero 
of the book was, indeed, one of the brilliant 
figures of the Renaissance, and a pro- 
tagonist in the modern study of medicine. 
The writer, however, makes no claim to 
special scientific knowledge or original 
research, and her book is a popular narra- 
tive based chiefly on the results of recent 
German work. Paracelsus has many 
things to his credit besides his reliance 
upon experiment and experience. He 
was an indefatigable traveller. He was 
the first to lecture in German, in face of 
much opposition from a world which still 
identified learning with Latin. He won 
the friendship of Erasmus by his medical 
skill. He encouraged his students to go 
to Nature as better than many books, 
““where the apothecaries are the meadows, 
valleys, mountains, and forests, from 
whom we receive supplies for our apothe- 
caries.’’ These things, and many others, 
far outweigh the crudities and super- 
stitions which still lurked in his mind, 
and dissolve the mists of prejudice and 
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false legend which have obscured his 
fame. Paracelsus was a deeply religous 
man, but he was too independent to take 
sides with the Church against the Reform 
or with the Reform against the Church. 
‘Tt is a sin against the Holy Ghost,’’ he 
wrote in one of his later discourses, ‘‘ to 
say: the Pope, Luther, Zwingli, &c., are 
the Word of God, or speak to us from 
Christ, or are they who represent Christ, 
are His prophets, are His apostles: he 
who holds and esteems their discourse as 
the Word of God sins against the Holy 
Ghost.cns Thou hearest not what 
Christ says, but only what they say.”’ 
Like many other men of science, whose 
interest lies outside the conflicts of rival 
systems of belief, he had real insight into 
the spiritual essence of Christianity : 
‘* Love and faith are one, for love comes 
through faith and true Christianity is 
revealed in love and in the works of love.”’ 


LanpMarks IN Frencn Literature. By 
G. I. Strachey. London: Williams 
& Norgate, Home University Library, 
1s. net. 

Ir is harder to write a small bock than 
atbig one. Some of the primers which 
tormented our school-days remain to re- 
mind us of the fact. Many of them were 
little more than catalogues of information, 
often admirably arranged, usually terribly 
dull. History and literature treated in 
this way never throb with human interest 
and become for the learner mere exercises 
in memory. Mr. Strachey’s volume on 
French Literature in the Home University 
Library is of a very different order. It is 
not overcrowded with dates and names; 
the material is admirably selected and 
arranged ; and the style and _ literary 
judgments are both so distinguished that 
wider knowledge will only deepen the 
reader’s appreciation. There are cf 
course places where we hold our judg- 
ment in suspense or imagine that Mr. 
Strachey is riding some hobby of his own 
too hard. Many readers are likely to feel 
that Racine is defended and extolled a 
little too elaborately for a volume of this 
size. For ourselves we regret the rather 
unaccountable omission of Calvin in the 
majestic procession of French prose. M. 
Faguet gives him an honourable place in 
his volume of sixteenth century studies, 
while the editors of the recent facsimile 
of the 1541 edition of the ‘‘ Institution de 
la Religion Chrestienne’’ speak of it 
rightly as ‘‘Vun des plus nobles et des 
plus parfaits chefs-d’ceuvre de notre 
littérature.’’ hese small blemishes, how- 
ever, only help to emphasise the shining 
qualities of Mr. Strachey’s achievenient. 
Tt is one of the best short histories of any 
national literature which it has been our 
good fortune to read. 


ARCHITECTURE. By W. R.  Lethaby. 
London: Williams & Norgate. Home 
University Library. 1s. net. 


For the amateur, architecture is among 
the noblest of hobbies, and, unless he be 
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also a collector of books, one of the least 
expensive. A book which would give him 
a survey of the whole field and emancipate 
hun from the rather insular methods and 
nomenclature of the Gothic revival has 
long been needed. Mr. Lethaby has 
filled the gap with this admirable historical 
essay, which he describes as ‘‘ an intro- 
duction to the history and theory of the 
art of building.’ ‘‘ Good architecture,’’ 
he tells us, ‘‘is masterly structure with — 
adequate workmanship.’? This emphasis 
on structure runs through all his discussion 
of the subject and keeps his suggestive 
treatment of ornament from any taint of 
prettiness or the love of merely surface — 
effects. It accounts also for the space 
devoted te Egyptian and Greek building, 
and for his coldness towards that of the 
Renaissance, which he describes rather 
severely as “the art of scholars, courtiers, — 
and the connoisseurship of middlemen.’’ 
Readers of Mr. Lethaby’s book on ‘‘ Medi- 
eval Art’’ will remember how he can 
make his words flash and glow with the 
spirit of beauty he is attempting to de- 
scribe. The same rare and delightful 
quality meets us continually in these 
pages. We can only find space for one 
passage to illustrate what we mean. It is 
a description of the spirit of Gothic art. 
“It would be a mistake,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
try to define it in terms of form alone ; it 
embodied a spirit, or aspiration, an age. 
The ideals of the time of energy and order 
produced a manner of building of high 
intensity, all waste tissue was thrown off, 
and the stonework was gathered up into 
energetic functional members. These ribs 
and bars and shafts are all at bowstring 
tension. A mason will tap a pillar to _ 
make its stressiaudible ; we may think of 

a cathedral as so ‘high strung’ that if 
struck it would give a musical note.”’ 


Firry YEARS oF Work WITHOUT WAGES 
By Charles Rowley. London 
Hodder & Stoughton, 12s, 6d. net. 


Posststy Mr. Rowley is a poorer man 
in this world’s goods because of the 
Ancoats Brotherhood and the invincible 
enthusiasms which have inspired his life ; 
but during his fifty years of work he has- 
earned the wages of friendship and public 
esteem aud a fair retrospect such as fall 
to the lot of only a few of those who 
are rightly called benefactors. The story 
of the Work and the ‘‘ Wages’’ is 
told in this handsome book with its 
wealth of delightful illustrations. It is 
written with. the frank egotism which 
disarms criticism, and that effervescent 
enjoyment of life which has made it im- 
possible for other men to deny Mr. Rowley 
their friendship or to refuse his requests. 
They are: all kere, Ford Madox Brown, 
Burne-Jones, William Morris, Frederick — 
Shields, Walter Crane and the rest. It 
is a record of which Manchester may well 
be proud, for Mr. Rowley has always put 
his friends to noble use in the pursuit of 
civic aims. There is nothing quite like the 
Ancoats Brotherhood anywhere else, so 
independent of the cleavage of religious 
and political parties or so evenly com-. 
pounded of artistic ideals and democratic 
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vistas. If it owes its chief inspiration to 
the writings of Ruskin and Morris that in 
no way detracts from the originality of its 
_ founder. Mr. Rowley has actually done 
- what most of us only dream of doing, and 
few readers will be so churlish as not to 
respond to the happiness in‘his achieve- 
ment, which grects us like morning sun- 
shine in every page of this book. 


Letters or Grorce Borrow TO THE 
Bririsa AND Forean BIBLE Society. 
Edited by T. H. Darlow. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


We could hardly expect the Bible 
Society to keep its hig “‘ find ’’ to itself, 
and had it done so a few students of 
literary origins would have been loud in 
their blame. Editor and publisher have 
done their best to whet our appetite, but 
the handsome volume with its cousinly 
resemblance to Mr. Nutt’s ‘‘ Tudor Trans- 
lations,’’ does not allure us when we have 
only to reach out a hand to take down 
**'he Bible in Spain ’’ from our shelves. 
The Borrow who writes these official 
letters with their pious phrases is not the 
strange adventurer of the imagination 
whoin we know, any more than Charles 
Lamb at work on his stool in the India 
Office is the real Elia. If his employers 
had’ known what strange and splendid use 
Borrow was afterwards to make of the 
material which they helped him to collect, 
they would have been more than surprised 
and not a little dismayed. In the letters 
from St. Petersburg, which occupy less 
than a fifth of the volume, we are on new 
eround, and for any future account of the 
activities of the Bible Society they will 
supply valuable material. But we must not 
push our prejudice against unnecessary 
books so far as to blind us to the human 
qualities of these letters, though it is the 
author’s own fault if he has made it hard 
for us to care for him in his less inspired 
moments. There are enthusiastic Bor- 
rovians who will welcome every line of 
them, and bestow upon this volume the 
deferential affection which paper, print, and 
binding conspire to invite. For readers 
with short lives and little leisure we would 
prescribe the more quintessential joys of 
Borrow at his best. 


Frew sermons survive the ordeal of 
print better than those of Professor F. G. 
Peabody. His new volume, ‘* Sunday 
Evenings in the College Chapel ’’ (London : 
Constable & Co. 5s. net.), contains six- 
teen sermons preached to students at 
Harvard. They have the charm of 
scholarly quietness and chastened speech, 
but otherwise they are not in the least 
academic Everywhere there are the 
marks of earnest Christian conviction and 
a strong desire to help the hearer to face 
the real difficulties of life. Such sermons 
are College preaching at its best, because 
they never forget to be simple or to re- 
mind men who spend their days among 
books that the human need and the divine 
answer are everywhere the same. 
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EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


A NEw batch has been added to Every- 
man’s Library which brings the number 
of volumes issued by Messrs. Dent & Sons 
in this popular series up to 600. The books 
cover a wide range of subjects, and include, 
in the classical section, Plutarch’s “Moralia,” 
translated by Philemon Holland, and 
“The Muses’ Pageant,’’ by Miss W. M. 
L. Hutchinson, an attempt on wholly 
original lines, which will be completed in 
four volumes, to combine as in a pageant 
the myths and heroic tales of ancient 
Greece; in romance, William Morris’s 
**Yafe and Death of Jason,’’ and the 
Arthurian Tales and Chronicles represented 
by Wace and Layamon ; in fiction, Goethe’s 
prose masterpiece, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,’’ 
with Carlyle’s introduction ; ‘*‘ The Blithe- 
dale Romance,’’? by Hawthorne, which 
tells the story of the communist experi- 
ment at Brook Farm; and ‘‘ Childhood, 
Boyhood, and Youth,’’ by Tolstoy. Two 
important books from the point of view of 
theology and philosophy are included, 
namely, ‘‘ The Signature of all Things ; 
with other Writings’’ by Jacob Boehme, 
with an introduction .by Clifford Bax, and 
Descartes’ ‘‘A Discourse of Method and 
Meditation on the First Philosophy,’’ 
translated by Professor John Veitch. For 
the antiquarian there is Stow’s ‘‘ Survey 
of London,’’ that famous account of 
Elizabethan London which was first written 
in 1598, and then added to, ‘‘ with divers 
rare Notes of Antiquity,’’? in 1603. This 
will be an admirable companion to- the 
‘* History of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign,’’ 
five volumes, which completes Froude’s 
‘* Mistory of England.’’ -To many one 
of the most welcome additions will be 
“*The Invisible Playmate,’ ‘‘W. V., 
Her Book,’’ and ‘‘ In Memory of W. V.,”’’ 
by William Canton. These tender and 
poignant studies of child-life have been 
gathered for the first time, by the author’s 
consent, into a single volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Messrs. PUTNAM’s have in preparation 
a complete edition of the prose works of 
Zwingli, edited by Professor 8. Macaulay 
Jackson. Professor Jackson is the editor 
of the same publishers’ series of ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Reformation,’’ in which his own 
memoir of Zwingli appeared. “he first 
volume of the works is announced for the 
spring. 

Fee eae 

Messrs Macmittan are publishing a 
volume of lectures by the Rey. William 
Temple, Headmaster of Repton, entitled 
““The Kingdom of God.’’ The lectures 
were delivered at Cambridge under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Christian Evi- 
dence Society. 

NTN eee 

Messrs. HEINEMANN have in prepara- 
tion, among other books, Mr. John Gals- 
worthy’s first book of verse, ‘‘ Wild Oats : 
Moods, Songs, and Doggerels’’; ‘‘ War 
and its Alleged Benefits,’’ by J. Novikov, 
vice-president of the International In- 


stitute of Sociology, with a preface by 


Norman Angell. ‘‘ The Life of Frederich 
Neitzsche,’’ by his sister, Frau Foerster- 
Nietzsche ; and the first volume of an 
English version of the novels of Dostéevsky, 
translated from the Russian by Mrs. 
Garnett. 

2 oe * 

A new yolume by Mr. Edmund Gardner 
entitled ‘‘ Dante and the Mystics,”’ tracing 
the influence upon Dante of St. Augustine, 
the Dionysian treatises, St. Bernard, 
Richard of St. Vietor, and the Franciscan 
mystics, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Dent & Sons. ‘‘ Socialism and 
Character,’’? by Miss Vida D. Seudder, the 
translator of the letters of St. Catherine of 
Siena, is also announced by the same firm 
for publication at the end of the month. 

poets eae 3 


Tue Life, Lectures, and Essays of Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith, in two volumes, 
edited by J. Sutherland Black and George 
Chrystal, are announced for early publica- 
tion by Messrs. A. & C. Black. ‘The 
‘Tite’? is the official biography, and 
contains nwnerous illustrations from paint- 
ings and photographs. The volume of 
‘* Lectures and Essays ’” includes reprints 
of all Professor Smith’s scientific papers 
contributed to the Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
as well-as of many of his less accessible 
papers published in various periodicals. 

Egret SEN 


Mr. A. C. Frrrmtp has just issued “‘ The 
English Agricultural Labourer,’’ a small 
book by the Rev. A. H. Baverstock, which 
discusses some of the problems connected 
with the small holding and housing 
questions, and suggests a number of 
remedies for the fatal disease of rural 
stagnation. Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
written an introduction. 

6 oe Be sot ae 


Tue address on ‘‘ The Opportunity of 
the Hast,’’ delivered by Dr. Estlin Car- 
penter at the Brahmo Samaj Anniversary, 
at Essex Hall, on January 25, will be 
published in full as a supplement to the 
next issue of the Christian Convmonwealth 
on February 28. 

#7 * 

We understand that the Prologue, 
recited by Mrs. Brown Potter, at the 
Indian play, ‘‘ Buddha,’’ which was per- 
formed at the Court Theatre this week, 
was written by Mr. Harrold Johnsen. 

ok * 


Messrs. A. & CG. Buack announce that 
they have in the press a new study of the 
** Later Isaiah,’’ by Professor T. K. 
Cheyne. In this book which will be 
called ‘* Mines of Isaiah Re-explored,’’ 
the author returns to the North Arabian 
theory which has played such a large 
part in his recent criticism. He en- 
deavours to show that the current views 
of the ‘‘ Liberation ’’ of the Jewish exiles 
need much rectification, and that the 
‘* Liberator ’’ was not the Persian King 
Cyrus, but a successful North Arabian 
adventurer ; also that the next generation 
after the author of the Prophecy of 
Consolation did not know anything of a 
general release of the Jews in Babylon. 
Among his other results is the discovery 
that the Israelities worshipped a small 
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Divine Company under a supreme director, 


This has been long certain to the author, 
and he believes it has now been con- 
firmed by the Jewish papyri found at 


Elephantini. 
wager. 


In the March number of The Highway, 


the organ of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, there is to be an article from 
the pen of the Rt. Hon. Sir John Gorst 


on ‘‘ The Failure of National Kducation.’’ 


The writer attacks the national system 


as a ‘‘waste of money and energy’? ; 
he attacks ‘‘ higher education ’’ as well 
as ‘‘cramming’’ and the examination 
system. The article seems calculated to 
provoke considerable criticism from educa- 
tionalists throughout the country. 


SUN 


_ PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. H. R. Attenson, Lp. :—Per- 
sonality: Professor A. W. Momerie, M.A. 
6d 


Tue CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—The 
Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools—2 Kings. 
Is. net. Nineteenth Century Essays: Geo. 
Sampson. 2s. 

Messrs. ConstaBLte & Co., Lrp. :—A Lost 
Interest: Mrs. Geo. Wemyss. 6s. 

Mr. C. W. Daniets :—Mammon’s Victims : 
T. A. Brocklebank. 6d. net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son :—Everyman’s 
Library: The Life of Mozart, E. Holmes; 
The Invisible Playmate, William Canton; A 
Discourse on Method, R. Descartes; Piers 
Plowman, William Langland; Leaves of 
Grass, Walt Whitman; Arthurian Chronicles ; 
The Muses’ Pageant; Two Years before the 
Mast, R. H. Dana; The Survey of London, 
John Stow; Principles of Political Economy, 
D. Ricardo ; Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, 
Count Leo Tolstoi; Wilhelm Meister, W. Von 
Goethe. Is. net per volume. 

Messrs. DuckwortH & Co.:—From the 
Forest: W. Scott Palmer. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. C. Fuirretp :—Translations from 
Heine and Goethe: P. G. L. Webb. 2s. 6d. 
net. A Living Wage: C. C. Cotterill. 6d. 
net. The English Agricultural Labourer: The 
Rev. A. H. Baverstock : 6d. net. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. :—Letters and 
Recollections of Mazzini: Mrs. Hamilton King. 
5s. net. 

Messrs. Macmmtan & Co. :—Outlines of 
Liberal Judaism: Claude G. Montefiore. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. T. Fishrr Unwin :—The White Wal- 
let: Lady Pamela Glenconner. 5s. net. 
Social Life in the Insect World: J. H. Fabre. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Wittiams & Norcatr :—The 
Higher Aspect of Greek Religion: L. R. 
Farnell, D.Litt. 6s. net. Professor Bergson’s 
Philosophy: David Balsillie. 5s. net. 


CORRECTION. 

THE Campripge Untversrry Press :—Early 
English Dissenters: Champlin Burrage. The 
price of this book is 20s. for the two volumes, 
eee 20s. each, as stated in our issue last 
week, 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JOHN WYCLIF. 
(1320-1384.) 


As time went on a number of people 
gathered round St. Francis and wished 
to live as he did. They gave all their 
money to the poor and went about preaching 
and helping people. They called them- 
selves ‘‘ the brothers ’’ or friars, and from 


St. Francis being their teacher, the world 
called them Franciscans. Very soon these 
Franciscans began to travel into other 
countries besides their own, and towards the 


end of the reign of King John a numbe: of 


them crossed the sea to England and 


settled in London, where they found the 


people very poor and miserable, for you 
know John was a bad King who squeezed 
all the money he could out of the people, 


and never thought of trying to do them any 


good as King Alfred did all his life long. 
These friars who came over first were 
very good men, who spent all their lives 
in helping the poor and sick, cheering 
those who were dying, and begging others 
to give up their sins and lead a better life. 
But after a while, when these first friars 
were dead and others took their place, 
things were changed. The others began to 
envy the rich monks who lived in their 
comfortable monasteries, and to wish 
that they had property themselves, and 
by degrees they built themselves monas- 
teries, and used to go about begging money 
from people and selling them “‘ pardons ”’ 
from Rome for their sins. And they were 
hypocrites, because, while they pretended 
that they did it all for the good of the 
people’s souls, it was really because they 
wanted the money themselves to build 
their fine monasteries, and live there 
confortably eating and drinking while 
the poor people were starving. If St. 
Francis had been alive, how sorry and 
angry he would have been! By the time 
of Richard II., when Chaucer lived, the 
friars had grown so selfish and° greedy 
that the people liked them no_ better 
than they liked the monks, and it was 
high time that some brave man spoke 
out and made English people trust to some 
better guide than these monks and friars 
and the Pope. 

John Wyclif was a scholar of Oxford, and 
he is not much heard of until he came to 
be 40. Before then, it is likely that he 
spent his time in reading and studying 
(for he was a very learned man, as we shall 
see) and perhaps in going about among 
the poor people of his own village, called 
Wyclif, on the river Tees, and hearing 
how hardly they were treated by the Church 
—how they had to pay a certainsum yearly 
to the Pope, called ‘‘ Peter’s Pence ’’— 
how the priests made them pay when any 
of their relations died to have services (or 
‘* masses’? as they were called) said for 
them, which the priests told them would 
let the souls of those who had died into 
heaven—and how they frightened those 
poor people by telling them that their 
sins would never be forgiven unless they 
bought pardons from Rome. All this 
Wyclif knew, and saw how hardly it pressed 
op the lives of the poor, who had enough 
to do to get their living as it was. And 
then, being a scholar, he could read the 
Bible (which was in Latin then, you must 
remember). And the more he read it, the 
more he felt sure that God meant it to 
teach us none of these things which the 
priests taught. It taught us that to be 
good is the only thing that God minds 
about; that prayers and services are 
of no use unless we love our neighbour 
and do as Christ told us ; and that if we are 
really sorry for what we have done wrong, 
God will forgive us without our going to 
any priest or Pope and buying a ‘‘ pardon.”’ 


Well, as soon as Wyclif came to see this 
clearly, he felt that he could not keep 
quiet about it—he must tell other people 
as well, so that they might shake themselves 
free from the monks and live more as God 
meant them to do. He preached in his 
own village of Lutterworth in Leicester- 
shire against the monks and friars and 
bishops ;_ he wrote little short books or ser- 
mons in ELnglish (which no priest had ever 
done before) and sent them round among his 
followers, and the poor people read them 
gladly, for all that the Bible said had been 
carefully kept from them by the monks, 
who only preached in Latin. He also sent out 
a number of preachers called the ‘‘ poor 
priests’? who taught as he did, and who 
used to gather the people together anywhere 
—in a market-place, or a churchyard, or 
a village-green, and speak to them of 
what was in the Bible, and of how they 
ought not to be afraid of the friars, but to 
show them they did not mean to obey them 
any longer. Last of all, he set himself 
to translate the Bible from Latin into 
English, so that everybody could read it and 
judge for themselves whether the monks 
were right or rot. Just think how grateful 
we ought to be to Wyclif for doing this! 
He made it possible for everybody to live 
a good life and please God, and taught us 
that as long as we have a good conscience we 
need not be afraid of anyone living. As 
the verse says which I quoted for you 
last week, ‘‘ He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart’’ is the one who shall 
ascend unto the hill of the Lord and stand 
in His holy place. 

Wyclif was not afraid of any one living, 
for he felt that he was doing right, and he 
had need of courage. For, of course, 
all that he taught and preached made the 
Pope and the monks very angry, and 
several times he was called up before a 
court of justice, and once was on the point 
of being put in prison ; but just then, luckily 
for him, Edward III. died, and Richard II. 
came to the throne, and he stood up for 
Wyclif because the Pope had ordered 
England to pay a large sum of money, 
which King Richard thought was unjust. 

John of Gaunt, too, who, you remember, 
was Chaucer’s friend, was a frierd of Wyclif 
also, because he did not like the friars, 
and so Wyclif fared better than he might 
have done. But when John of Gaunt 
thought that he was going too far in dis- 
pleasing the Pope, he sent him a message 
to stop writing. Wyclif only said, “‘I 
believe that in the end the truth will 
conquer,’’? and went on with his writing 
and preaching without being afraid of 
anybody. When he was getting old, he 
lived in his parish of Lutterworth, and he 
was such a good parson whom all the 
people were so fond of that it is thought 
Chaucer was speaking of him when he 
describes the country parson, who really 
tried to do his best, and taught ‘‘ Christ’s 
law and his Apostles twelve, But first 
he followed it himself.’ From what I 
have told you I daresay you see for your- 
selves that Wyclif was more like a Pro- 
testant than a Roman Catholic. We 
might almost speak of him as the first 
Protestant, and his followers were called— 
or rather nicknamed—Lollards, because 


of a curious kind of chant which they sang, 
such singing being called ‘‘lollen’’ m- 
Holland, where it first began. You will 
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see later on how these poor Lollards were 
persecuted by the Roman Catholics and 
sometimes even burntalive. For the whole 
of England did not become Protestant till 
a long time after Wyclif’s death, though it 
was he who first set 1t on the road to be- 
coming so. Forty years after he died the 
Pope gave orders that his body was to be 
dug up and burnt, and the ashes scattered 
into the stream that ran past his house. 
This was done, and is it not wonderful to 
think that, just as the stream carried the 
ashes into the river, and the river carried 
them into the sea, and the sea carried them 
all round the world, so the words of this 
one man have come to be known all over 
the world, and the Bible which he trans- 
lated is to be found thousands of miles 
away from England—in Canada, India, 
Australia, America, and all the world over 2 
The Pope might think that by burning his 
body he had put an end to his work, but 
it was not so. And remember always that 
though Wyclif was a better man than the 
Pope, St. Francis, though he was a Roman 
Catholic, was as good a man as Wyclif, 
and if he had been alive he would have 
agreed with Wyclif in what he said about 
the friars, and he and Wyclif would have 
been like brothers. For it is always so 
with those who care first and foremost 
about doing right and not about getting 
things for themselves. They can under- 
stand each other all the world over, 
because they have ‘‘ Clean hands and a 
pure heart.”’ 


up the study of social problems at the 
School of Social Science in connection vith 
the local University. . 


* * * 


Liverpool and Birmingham have an 
honourable record in this matter, and it 
were much to be wished that other muni- 
cipalities throughout the country would 
make similar efforts to train and concen- 
trate effectively the forces of voluntary 
effort, of which there is still so much avail- 
able in England, and which only too 
frequently through want of a little care 
and forethought is either neutralised or 


wasted. 


Haur-Timers AND Futt-TIMERS. 


A return issued by the Bradford Edu- 
cational Authority of the number of 
children who have left school for full time 
employment whilst under 14 years of age 
shows that in 1911 there were 512 children 
under 14 years of age in full time employ- 
ment, whilst during the year 48 children 
were given full exemption from school, 
and were in full time employment before 
they reached 13 years of age. Such 
statistics are a curious example of the 
inverted logic which so often leads to the 
waste of ability in the rising generation. 
The child of exceptional intelligence who 
reaches the 7th standard before the 
average time may haye his exemption 
certificate, and go out to some occupation 
which in many cases, if not in most, 
effectually stops his love of study. Is it 
not the exceptionally intelligent child who 
should be kept on at school and encouraged 
to enter on a wider course of study ? 


DorotHEea HoLins. 


workers, and, no less important, to take 


fred House, 


o’clock. Mr. 
preside, and the Home will be open to 


- general character has been drawn up, 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT, 


How to Mosiuise Soctan Workers. 


A veRY good and instructive example 
of how to make the best of voluntary 
social effort over a large city area is to be 
found in the movements of the Liverpool 
Council of Voluntary Aid, which has been 
ably supplementing the Lord Mayor’s 
appeal for social workers. A leaflet of a 


giving, for the information of those who 
have the time or inclination to do some 
voluntary work, a short statement of 
the general forms of social service under- 
taken in the city. The Council has also 
deputed one of its number to be in regular 
attendance at its office once a week, to 
confer with potential workers. 


* % * 


Besides the general leaflet, the Council 
has also issued several on, specific work, 
of which perhaps the most valuable is 
that on ‘‘Infant Care in Liverpool ”’ 
(recommended at a conference of the 
local bodies interested in the subject), 
which, besides stating in clear and 
simple language what ought to be done 
immediately before and after the birth of 
infants, gives a list of the various official 
and voluntary institutions in the city, 
to which application may be made for 
assistance in maternity cases. The Coun- 
cil does all it can to encourage new and 
inexperienced workers to put themselves 
under the leadership of skilled practical 


street, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tr will be of interest to many of our 
readers to know that Dr. John Hunter, 
of Glasgow, will preach in his old pulpit 
at the King’s Weigh House Church, Duke- 
Grosvenor-square, London, W., 
at the morning service on Sunday, Feb. 25. 


* 


Tue eighth National Peace Congress will 
be held at Caxton Hall, London, on May 14, 
15, 16, 17, and 18. On Tuesday, May 
14, and Wednesday, May 15, there will 
be an Anglo-German Conference, presided 
over by Lord Courtney of Penwith. On 
Wednesday afternoon, May 15, Sir James 
Yoxall, M.P., will preside at an Educational 
Conference. On Thursday morning, May 
16, Mr. A. Gordon Harvey, M.P., will 
take the chair at a conference on Commerce 
and War, a conference on Armaments and 
Labour being held in the evening, when 
the chair will be taken by Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P. Short papers will be 
contributed at the morning conference 
by Mr. Norman Angell, Mr. F. W. Hirst, 
editor of the Hconomist ; and Dr. T. J. 
Lawrence, formerly Professor of Inter- 
national Law, Cambridge and Chicago 
Universities. On Friday, May 17, Sir 
John Macdonnell, C.B., LL.D., will preside 
at a conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, 


A course of five lectures on ‘‘ English 
Literature ’’ will be given by Dr. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., in Rosslyn Hill Chapel 
Room, Hampstead, as follows: Monday, 
Feb. 26, ‘‘ Shukespeare’s Mother ’’ ; March 
4, ‘‘ John Milton’’; March 11, ‘‘ The 
Style of the Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century’; March 18, ‘‘ Charles Lamb’s 
Essays ’’ ; and March 25, ‘‘ Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came’’ (Robert 
Browning). The lectures will begin at 
5.30 precisely. Admission to a single 
lecture, %s., ticket for the whole course, 
7s. 6d., family ticket for the whole course, 
£1 1s. These may be obtained from Miss 
A. M. Odgers, The Garth, North Finchley, 
N., and from Miss. K. Shearman, Compton 
Leigh, Frognal Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
The proceeds will be given to the Finchley 
Unitarian Church in aid of the Building 
Fund. 


THe annual meeting of the Invalid 


Children’s Convalescent Hospital Home 


(Mrs. Hampson’s Memorial Home) Wini- 
Wray-crescent, Tollington 
Park, N., will be held at the Home on 
Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 28, at 5 
C. Fellows Pearson will 


visitors for the inspection of the children’s 
wards at 4.30. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—On Sunday, the 11th 
inst., the annual choir sermons were preached 
at Richmond Hill Church, when the minister, 
the Rev. W. J. Hawthorn Jones, occupied the 
pulpit morning and evening. The annual 
prize distribution and parents’ tea party was 
held on Saturday, the 10th. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Charles Smith. The minister 
distributed the prizes, and delivered an ap- 
propriate address, emphasising the importance 
of Sunday schools. A programme of music 
followed the address. 


Bournemouth.—The Rev. V. D. Davis has 
written a letter to a Bournemouth paper 
repeating the remarks which he made during 
a recent morning service at his church on the 
subject of prayer, with special reference to the 
establishment of a better understanding be- 
tween England and Germany. He had re- 
ceived an appeal issued by the Executive of 
the Society of Friends with the request that 
it might be read to his congregation. The 
appeal urged that all who believed in the 
Fatherhood of God should pray frequently 
and earnestly that the efforts of the rulers and 
statesmen who are endeavouring to bring about 
a lasting peace might be crowned with success. 
Mr. Davis commented on this appeal in the 
following words :—‘‘ What I venture to urge 
is that the prayer now required: of all who be- 
lieve in the Fatherhood of God is not a plead- 
ing with Him as to how He should order the 
mind of rulers and statesmen, but prayer 
with the whole energy of our being, not merely 
‘frequently,’ but ceaselessly, for the better 
mind in ourselves. God will care for the 
ordering of His own good providence. We 
have to set ourselves to realise, not merely 
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in feoling, but in conduct, what the Divine 
Fatherhood actually means and what it de- 
mands of us, if we are honest in our prayer, 
‘Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.’ The living prayer 
will be in strenuous and faithful efforts for 
self-control, for justice, for mutual forbear- 
ance, for the insight of genuine sympathy, for 
generosity of feeling towards the people of other 
lands, for a true brotherhood among our own 
people, and in our disposition towards others 
and our dealings with them. We can all pray 
together, if we only will, in this very practical 
way, so that the sincerity of our feeling and of 
our conduct may more and more penetrate the 
life of our people, reaching, as we may trust, 
the mind and heart of rulers and statesmen 
with the rest, and further, in the special 
matter of this appeal, helping to kindle a like 
spirit of trust and brotherhood in the people 
of Germany. Such at any rat2 appears to me 
the immediate duty laid upon us all, according 
to our Father’s will, a line of true endeavour, 
prayer which will be indeed ‘a hand that 
catcheth hold on peace,’ prayer which is 
something to be effectually done, by the grace 
of God, which He surely will not leave without 
an answer.”’ 


Edinburgh: St. Mark’s Chapel.—On Sunday, 
February 11, the Rev. R. B. Drummond gave 
an address on ‘‘ Charles Dickens,’’ alluding 
specially to his influence as a moral teacher 
and social reformer. On the following evening, 
readings from the famous author’s works were 
given in the church-hall by Mr. Drummond 
and Mr. Collingridge Barnett. 


Hastings.—On Thursday, February 15, the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, 
delivered a most interesting lecture on “‘ A 
Free Catholic Church.’’ The lecturer said 
that he refused to surrender the word 
‘* Catholic ’’ to one branch of the Christian 
Church, and took it in the sense of ‘* whole ’’ 
and ‘‘ universal.’’ There were three possible 
lines of convergence, amalgamation, as amongst 
some of the Methodists, absorption as with 
the Roman Catholic Church, and independent 
lines of convergence such as were taking place 
amongst Liberal thinkers in all the churches. 
The scepticism of Huxley and Tyndall was 
dead now, and as faith was getting nearer to 
science so science was drawing nearer to faith. 
The New Reformation, he held, was not 
making for sectarianism and disunion but for 
union and catholicity. The chair was taken 
by the Rev. 8. Burrows, and several questions 
were asked and answered at the close of the 
lecture. 


Liverpoo!.—The annual meeting of the 
Liverpool Postal Mission was held on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 17, at Ullet-road 
Church Hall, about 80friends being present. 
By the kind invitation of Mrs. and Miss Holt 
the first half-hour was spent pleasantly over 
tea and conversation in the library, after 
which an adjournment was made to the large 
hall for the more formal part of the meeting, 
during which the Rev. J. Collins Odgers 
occupied the chair. The report shows an 
increase of work in the number of new applica- 
tions, in the books lent and sold, in the tracts 
given, and in the parcels sent out, and the 
workers are convinced that the need for such 
a mission is as great as ever. Many new books 
have been added to the library, and are being 
circulated and read with interest. The balance 
sheet shows an increase of indebtedness to the 
troasurer, due partly to the purchase of new 
books. The Rev. R. Nicol Cross, of South- 
port, gave an interesting address, and after a 
vote of thanks to the hostesses, the speaker 
and the chairman, the meeting closed with the 
Benediction. The collection amounted to 
£2 0s. 7d. 


Liverpool : North-End Domestic Mission, 
Hamilton-road.—The annual report of the 
North-End Domestic Mission contains a 
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cheery and encouraging account by the Rov. 
J. L. Haigh, of the various activities connected 
with his work at Hamilton-road. It is 
declared that this winter has been the best 
of the series since the Mission was started, and 
credit must be given to the devoted workers 
for such an excellent result. The morning 
congregation is still not as good as might be 
wished, but the evening congregation nearly 
always comes up to, and sometimes excceds, 
expectations. The junior classes of the Sun- 
day school are crowded, and it has been found 
necessary to refuse admission to any more 
new scholars. ‘‘ Everton is the most densely 
populated district in Liverpool,’’ says Mr. 
Haigh, ‘‘ and is of a Protestant character. I 
mean ‘ Protestant’ in a local sense, To those 
who know Liverpool the word sums up all I 
need say; and so long as we are not branded 
‘Catholic,’ in the popular acceptation of that 
term, we easily get our quota of the over- 
flowing young life of the neighbourhood. To get 
the parents and guardians is always another 
question; and to retain this young life during 
its period of adolescence is one of the perpetual 
problems that faces Sunday-school workers, 
here and elsewhere. ... We could fill a 
Sunday school blessed with double the ac- 
commodation of our building, and an infants’ 
room three times the size of the present.’’ The 
Monday evening concerts have been discon- 
tinued, owing to the countor-attractions of 
picture palaces, &c¢.,in the neighbourhood, and 
a gymnasium has been started instead with 
excellent results, 40 members having joined at 
the outset. The Boys’ Own Brigade (now 
under the captaincy of Mr. Haigh) Wednesday 
evening Recreation Society, Young Women’s 
Club, Young. Men’s Club, Book Society, Ramb- 
lers’ Society, &c., all report successful work, 
and the Summer Reading Circle, which has 
been studying one of Thomas Hardy’s books, 
not only gives much pleasure but is gradually 
training its members in the appreciation of 
good literature founded on living and truly 
human experiences. In all these ways, and in 
the relief of the sick and destitute, the assist- 
ance of hard-worked mothers, and the previd- 
ing of treats and excursions, the Mission is 
fulfilling its purpose and is receiving the cordial 
support of those who are anxious to see its 
sphere of usefulness extended. 


London: Hampstead.—A neighbourhocd 
meeting of the Women’s League was held 
at Hampstead on the occasion of the annual 
meeting of the Rosslyn Hill Chapel Women’s 
Union on February 15. The chair was taken 
by the Vice-President, Mrs. Walter Baily, in 
the unavoidable absence of Miss Edith Preston, 
who was subsequently re-elected as President 
for this year. There were present members 
from the branches at Brixton, Finchley, 
Highgate, Islington, Kentish Town, Stratford, 
and Walthamstow. After the annual report 
had been read and adopted, and the other 
necessary business transacted, Mrs. Sydney 
Martineau spoke on the recent developments 
in the work of the Women’s League, and 
especially of the Fellowship Section, and the 
International Sub-committee with its ‘‘ Guild 
of Friendship.’’ She pointed out that there 
are many girls and women who have to leave 
home either for employment or study, and 
who may find themselves a long way from any 
church of Liberal Religion, or possibly may 
be in ignorance of one close at hand. The 
Fellowship Section aims at preventing this 
jsolation; where the newcomer is near a 
church, the branch secretary, or some re- 
sponsible member is informed of her arrival, 
so that she may be welcomed into the con- 
gregational life and made to feel at home 
there. Where the distance is too great, how- 
ever, for this personal intercourse, friendly 
letters and information will lessen the feeling 
of separation. The Guild of Friendship is 
being formed for the benefit of girls of families 
belonging to the Liberal Religious movement 
abroad. By recommending boarding-houses, 
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schools or private homes where they may 
reside, and by ensuring through the branches 
and also the central committee that they 
shall receive invitations to meetings that will 
interest them, the League can do much to 
strengthen the bond of sympathy with the 
Liberal Religious Movement abroad. At pre- 
sent, the scheme is limited to Hungary and 
Germany, but in time it is hoped that not only 
Colonial churches, but women’s sccieties in 
Holland, Denmark, Switzerland, &c., will also 
be induced to join the International Union 
and make use of the Guild of Friendship. 
Miss Helen Herford spoke further on this 
subject, and afterwards some of the delegates 
present gave brief reports of the doings of - 
their branches. 


London: Peckham,—On the 15th inst. the 
Rev. George Carter, founder and for many 
years minister of the Peckham Church, cele- 
brated his golden wedding by holding a recep- 
tion in the Lecture Hall adjoining the church 
in Avondale-road, Peckham. A very large 
number of friends were present, and during 
the afternoon several congratulatory speeches 
were made and floral and other tributes pre- 
sented by representatives of various bodies. — 
These souvenirs included a handsome basket 
of flowers from old friends of Avondale-road 
Church, the presentation being made by Mrs. 
Cooley. Many friends from South London 
Unitarian Churches were present, including the 
Revs. W. G. Tarrant (Wandsworth), W. _ 
Chynoweth Pops (Lewisham), and Douglas 
Robson (Peckham), and the numerous mes- 
sages of congratulation included one from the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 


Piymouth,—A service and public meeting _ 
to welcome the Rev. W. H. Burgess on his 
settlement at the Treville-street Unitarian 
Chapel was held on Saturday, February 17. 
Mr. A. G. Ellis presided at the meeting, at 
which Mr. A. Dufton spoke on behalf of the 
congregation, and Mr. J. Paton for the trus- 
tees. The Rev. R. H. V. Bloor, of Exeter, 
extended a welcome on behalf of the Western 
Union of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Chufches, and gave the charge to the minister. 
The Rey. T. P. Spedding, representing the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
gave the charge to the congregation. Mr. S. 
W. Wright brought greetings from the con- 
gregation at Devonport. The Rev. T. P. 
Spedding preached in the chapel on the follow- — 
ing morning. 

The MecQuaker Trust.—The Missionary _ 
Minister employed by the McQuaker 'T'rustecs, 
the Rey. EK. T. Russell, has presented a satis- 
factory report of his work during 1911. Itisa 
record of numerous open-air services involving 
a great deal of travelling. In addition, he 
conducted services on 33 Sundays at Sten- ~ 
housemuir and on 13 Sundays at Perth. He 
has also delivered numerous indoor lectures 
during the winter months and superintended 
the work of the Postal Mission. Mr. Russell 


“You have to make up your 
mind whether you are going 
to live your life honourably 
or not.” 

G. BERNARD SHAW, on Vivisectior. 


Lectures and Debates on Vivisection can be: 
arranged with Mr. Sipney Trist, the Editor 
of the Animals’ Guardian, and Secretary of 
the London and Provincial Anti-Vivisection— 
Society. The Rev. R. J. CampBewu (City Tem- 
ple), presiding over a meeting addressed by 
Mr. Trist at Brighton, said that Mr. Trist’s 
speech “ was the most illuminating speech on 
vivisection he had ever heard.” No fees, but 
bare railway expenses. All applications to be 
made to Sidney Trist, Animals’ Guardian, 
22a, Regent-street, London, S.W. Ask fora — 
free copy of Mr. Trisi’s Open Letter to 
the clergy who support vivisection. Name 
this paper.— ADT. : as 


_ literature which he distributed. 


} 


conjectured that the patience of the 


- golfers, will hesitate to agree with the 


-of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty 


‘Ricardo, the lord of the manor, having 
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reports that in some places he met with a 
good deal of criticism and opposition, while in 
most places there was a ready welcome for the 


Self-supporting Schools Association, has 
written a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Inperialism 
of the Future,’’ in which he points out 
the importance of following up the school 
period for boys by a period of employment 
under the best possible conditions for 
moral and physical development. He 
gives an interesting account of the Witzwil 
Colony, in Switzerland, which owes its 
origin to the action of Herr Otto Keller- 
halls, who has applied himself to the 
study of unemployables and the best 
methods of making them self-supporting. 
The story of Witzwil makes cheerful read- 
ing, and the writer of this pamphlet sees 
no reason why the scheme which has 
worked so well in Switzerland should not be 
seriously taken into consideration by 
social reformers in our own country, who 
realise the futility of talking about national 
efficiency while we are allowing so many 
lads in their teens to develop into loafers 
and criminals. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


At the Annual General Meeting of Con- 
tributors, held in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
London, at 12.30 p.m., on Wednesday, 
February 14, 1912, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
in the chair. 

The Annual Report and Balance Sheet 
were presented, and the following resolu- 
tions adopted, viz. :-— 


That the Report and Accounts, as now pre- 
sented, be adopted, and printed for circula- 
tion among the Contributors and Friends of 
the Fund. 


That the retiring Managers, the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond, and Messrs. E. J. Blake, W. B. 
Kenrick, W. Long, F. Preston, and J. C. 
Warren, whose term of office has expired, 
having been nominated, and the requisite 
number of voting papers having been pro- 
duced, be and are hereby re-elected as 
Managers of the Fund. ; 

That the appointment by the Board of Mr. B. 
P. Burroughs as a Manager of the Fund in the 
place of Mr. Oswald Nettlefold, resigned, be 
confirmed. : 


Tue Nonconrormist Pageant. 

The Free Churches broke new ground 
in organising the Pageant at the Horti- 
cultural Hallarranged by the Women’s 
League of the London Congregational 
Union. The Rev. Hugh Parry, who 
wrote the book of the words, is a con- 
vinced believer in the teaching of history 
by means of episodes presented on the 
stage, and great credit is due to all who 
worked so hard to produce a performance 
which was said to compare favourably 
with the Church Pageant at Fulham 
Palace. The work was undertaken 
entirely by amateurs, and the episodes 
included the defence of Luther at the Diet 
of Worms, the singing of a song of thanks- 
giving by the Pilgrim Fathers on their 
arrival in the land of freedom, the rebuking 
of Beau Nash by Wesley at ‘‘a public 
place in Bath,’’ and a dialogue between 
Mary Queen of Scotts and John Knox. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BLIND. 

An important statement was made 
recently by Sir Francis Campbell, Principal 
of the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind, to a representative of the Daily 
News. He maintained that a blind man 
or woman from the college did his work 
better than a person who had _ proper 
sight, and that the greatest hindrance 
to the advancement of the interests of 
blind people was the fact that the whole 
world was more or less unconsciously 
againstthem. While everyone sympathises 
with the blind, there are few who are 
willing to help in the best possible way 
by giving them employment. A great 
effort has been made at the college to 
meet that prejudice by training the blind 
man so that he is better at his particular 
craft than people who can see, and the 
results have been excellent. When the 
public know of an opening which a blind 
man could easily fill, they should write to 
the college, and give some sightless, but 
industrious and skilful person a chance 
in life. 
THe Emprror oF JApan’s Porm Com- 

PETITION. 

The Lady Sono, in attendance on the 
Empress of Japan, is doubtless a proud and 
happy woman, for she has won the first 
prize in the Mikado’s New Year’s Poem 
Competition for which no less than 29,353 
poems were sent in. It is a relief to hear 
that out of fifty-eight which were com- 
mended only twenty-one were read aloud 
at the party arranged for the purpose by 
the Imperial Family, although it may be 


Tue Raopes ScHOLARS aT OXFORD. 

The following analysis of the occupations 
taken up by the Rhodes scholars on leaving 
Oxford, which appears in the annual 
statement of the Rhodes Trustees, is of 
interest as showing the various spheres in 
which the influence of the founder of the 
scholarships will be felt in days to come. 
Out of about 250 men who had left Oxford 
up to 1910, 84 have given themselves. to 
educational work and 66 to law. Doubt- 
less many of these may enter public life, 
which Rhodes perhaps anticipated as a 
probable aim of his scholars. Our own 
Indian, Consular, and Colonial Services 
have secured four, the American Diplomatic 
and Consular Service two. Nineteen have 
undertaken religious work, eleven medicine, 
nine scientific work, eight business, five 
journalism, five mining and engineering, 
three agriculture, two forestry. Of the 
German students, thirteen have entered 
the Civil and three the Diplomatic Service 
in Germany. 


State officials was sorely tried when a 
poem by the Empress was read three 
times, and one by the Emperor five times. 
the Assembly standing respectfully, mean- 
while with bowed heads. The subject 
chosen for the competition was ‘‘ A Crane 
on a Pine Tree.’ 


THE CAPTURE OF THE STREET ARAB. 

The street Arab of New York is not 
easily caught, and special devices have to 
be resorted to in order to save him from 
aimless pastimes or the habit of loafing. 
Accordingly, we learn from Progress, a Guild 
of Play has been started to organise games 
in-the poorer streets ang backyards of the 
city forthose children who can nof, or will 
not, go to the parks for recreation. The 
children are formed into older and younger 
groups of from 25 to 50 in each, the older 
for those from ten to fourteen years, the 
younger from six to ten, boys and girls 
being separated. The Guild has two 
main objects in view—to teach suitable 
games and foster a spirit of fair play. 
The playground is usually their own street, 
but if it is one with much traffic they are 
moved to the next, though it often needs 
much tact and diplomacy to induce the 
‘“ gang’ that rules in the invaded street 
to make peace with the invaders. In 
addition to the games the activities of the 
Guild include story-telling (the children’s 
chief delight), singing, folk-dancing, and 
even hand-work, such as wood-carving 
and the making of toys. 


That the Contributors approve of the action 
of the Managers in endeavouring, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Conference, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and the 
Stipend Augmentation Fund, to formulate 
an Appeal for a Fund to provide more 
adequate Stipends for the Ministers of our 
Churches throughout the country. 


That the sincere thanks of the Contributors be 
tendered to Mr. W. Byng Kenrick for his 
services aS President during the past year, 
and that he be re-elected President for the 
year 1912. 


That the Contributors have heard with much 
regret that Mr. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke has 
felt obliged to ask to be relieved of the duties 
of Honorary Treasurer, and accord to him 
their cordial thanks for his services during 
the past seventeen years, and request him to 
continue to act until a suitable successor is 
appointed. 


That the thanks of the Contributors be given 
to Mr. Frank Preston for his services during 
the past year, and that he be appointed 
Honorary Secretary for the year 1912. 


That the services of Mr Wdwin W. Marshall, as 
Honorary Auditor, be gratefully acknow 
ledged, and that he be requested to accept the 
office for the year 1912. 


That the Contributors heartily thank the 
Trustees of Dr. Williams‘s Library, who 
have generously granted the use of rooms for 
the Meetings of the Fund during the past 
year. 


That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Chairman for his services in the Chair. 


A CornEeR oF THE CoTSWOLDS. 

No one who has ever crossed the breezy 
stretches of Minchinhampton Common, 
one of the most beautiful spots in England, 
well known at least by name to all ardent 


secretary of the National Trust for Places 


that it should become national property. 
A committee has recently been formed for 
the purpose of taking steps to acquire the 
manorial rights of the Common, Major 


expressed his willingness to give the Trust 
an option of purchase till May 1, for the 
sum of £1,250. This will enable the Trust 
it they can secure the money, to acquire 
the manorial rights for something like £2 
an acre. We join very cordially in the 
hope that this sum will be raised before the 
date given for withdrawing the option. 
Contributions may be sent to Mr. E. W. 
Fyffe, Box, Minchinhampton, or to Mr. 
S. H. Hamer, secretary of the National 
Trust, 25, Victoria-street, S.W. 


FE{pUCATIONAL CoLoNIES For Boys. 
Captain Petavel, a member of the 
committee of the Educational Colonies and 
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LONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, MANCHESTER, 


Appeal and Bazaar Fund, 1913-12. 
Special Effort to Raise £1,250 


The Bazaar to be held 
November 6, 7, 8 and 9. 


In submitting our appeal we have the following 
objects in view :— 

(1) Lrqurpation or Drst.—On certain pro- 
perty belonging to the Church there is a mortgage 
of £550, the balance of an original mortgage of 
£850. 

(2) A New Orcan.— We have hitherto 
struggled to maintain a good musical standard in 
our services. To this end we have been gener- 
ously and effectively helped by an unpaid choir 
and organist. For the continuance of a reasonable 
efficiency we now require a new organ. The old 
organ has done splendid service; but it was 
not new when bought by us, and it has served us 
28 years. 

(3) RENOVATION AND ReEpatrs.—The Church 
and Schools stand in real need of renovation. 
They are a splendid and substantial block of 
buildings, and attention paid to them now will 
be a genuine economy, likely to be felt for many 
years tocome. Since the appeal was drafted the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation have 
given notice that the drainage requires certain 
alterations which will involve considerable out- 


lay. 
“FOR THESE PURPOSES WE DESIRE 
TO RAISE £1,250. 

The Congregation and Elder Scholars of the 
Sunday School have already promised donations 
amounting to the sum of £275. 

For those in a position to consider our claims 
in another aspect, a word or two further may 
not be unwelcome. 

The property already referred to represents 
the first effort of our Church to secure premises 
suitable to its growing needs, and to the dignity 
of its aim. The site on which it stands was 
bought with the intention of building a Church 
upon it. However, the site on which the Church 
now stands was thought a better one and the 
earlier site was turned to what would by now 
have been an excellent investment, had not the 
financial needs of the Church postponed the full 
liquidation of the mortgage. That the scheme 
was a sound one from the beginning is testified 
by the fact that the late Mr. R. D. Darbishire sup- 
ported it heartily, and advanced the first mort- 
gage upon it. The foresight which determined 
the change has been almost strangely justified. 
Town developments have made our present situa- 
tion an ideal one. On the other hand, the old site 
would by now have been almost entirely unsuit- 
able for Church purposes. 

Another feature 0 our past we may venture to 
name as bearing upon the spirit of our appeal :— 
The Church has struggled hard to avoid becoming 
a burden to denominational funds. Official 
records dealing with its beginnings show this in 
words other than our own. Begun in 1866 on 
the initiative of a few earnest souls, without 
wealth or social influence, it has all along striven 
to be self-supporting, and has been for more than 
20 years entirely independent of outside aid. 
This condition of things we aspire to maintain. 
We believe our aspiration will command your 
active sympathy. ? 

At the present moment we stand at what we 
believe is a fruitful crisis in our Church life. 
The labours and sacrifices of the past have earned 
for us a great opportunity. This opportunity 
may either be frittered away or utilised decisively. 
We have fine Church and School premises worth 
about £7,000. We have a growing congregation, 
consisting to a remarkable extent of men and 
women not hitherto connected with liberal 
Christianity. We have, too, an able and willing 
staff of workers. In short, we can pledge our- 
selves to an effort worthy of your generous sup- 
port. 

Our future is a promising one. Unlike many 
city Churches, our position will assure rather than 
threaten our prosperity for many years to come. 
The neighbourhood is a residential one, offering 
a fine field for enlightened progressive religious 
work. So far as can be seen, adequate assistance 
at this crisis of our Church life would set us free 
for purely spiritual work for another generation. 


In conclusion, we humbly pledge ourselves to 
do all that earnest and prayerful effort and sacri- 
fice can do to justify any consideration and 
practical aid you may extend to our undertaking. 

The appeal has received the endorsement and 
commendation of the following :—The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and a donation 
of £50 conditional upon £1,200 being raised ; 
The Manchester District Association of Presby- 
terian and Unitarian Churches and donation of 
£30; and the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., President 
of the National Conference. 

We are, yours faithfully, . 

Joun Huys, President. 

Dan Baxter, Vice-President. 

Harry Anaus, Chairman of Bazaar Committee. 

JoHN Cuorutox, Z'reasurer, 2, Beresford-road, 

Longsight, Manchester, 

Ouiver H. Heys, 8, Sunny Bank-road, Long- 

sight, Manchester, Secretary. 

C. H. Cuoruton, 38, Ashfield-road, Rusholme, 

Manchester, Secretary. 
Contributions in money or goods, &e., may be 


sent to the Treasurer or to the Secretaries. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, February 25, at 11 a.m. 


Mr. G. E. O’DELL. 
“Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Case of Richard 
Meynell.” 
»y at7 p.m 
Mr. H. J. BRIDGES. 
‘“‘ How to preserve the Military Virtues.” 


Wednesday, February 28, at 8.30 p.m. 


Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 
“The Miracle: An Ethieal Appreciation.” 


Thursday, February 29, at 5.30 p.m. 


Mr. H. J. BRIDGES. 
“The Idea of Godin the Old Testament : 
V. After the Exile.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 


February 25, Rev. Dr. 8. H. MeLions, M.A., 
Principal of the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester. 


March 3, Rev, E. H. L. Tuomas, B.A., of 
Wilmslow, Manchester, 


March 10, Rev. J. M. Ltoyp Tuomas. 


March 17, Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A., of 
Monton, Manchester. 


TAREE Over 200 Novel Patterns 


of Charming Irish Linen Spring Cos- 
tume Fabric, ‘‘Flaxzella.” Wide range of 


fascinating colours and designs. Washable- 


colours fast, looks smart for years——Hurron’s 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANTS! Genuine White 
Irish Linen for making Teacloths, Tray- 
cloths, D'Oyleys, &c. Big pieces. 
bundle, postage 4d. Illustrated Irish T.inen 
Catalogue FREE. Write to-day.—Hurrton’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


Art 
2/6 per | 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
Porter. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.—_ > 
_ Miss Axice -E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN can re- 
ceive two or three Paying Guests in their 
pretty home in South Devon. House on hill, 7 
facing south; verandah, garden. Non-flesh 
diet if desired.—Mrs, Haynr Smiru, Ridgway, 
Dartmouth. 


H Het GRINSTEAD. — Comfortably 


furnished Cottage to Let. Two sitting- 
rooms, three bedrooms, good garden ; charming 
country, bracing air. Twenty minutes from 
station.—C., Yewhurst, Coombe Hill, East 
Grinstead. : 


=, 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
«s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


= 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


COOPER é CO., 


Court Tailors, 
(formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


3, Maddox Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. 


‘Glee FALSE TEETH. — We give} 


highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOOLFALL & Co., Southport. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 


Now is the time to start subscribing to 


‘YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by Rev. J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.8.L. 


ConTENTS OF THE Marcu NUMBER. 


Their Own Way to Make. 

Temperance Ideas. 

Winter. (Full-Page Picture and Poetry.) 

The Piper and the Proud Princess, 

In Early Spring. (Poctry.) 

The Kindly Moon. (Pocry.) 

Heroes and Heroines of History: 
GRACE DARLING. (Illustrated.) 

Young Days’ Guild Work. 

The reer & (Poetry.) 

What Does Christmas Really Mean ? 

Coming. (Poetry.) 

A Thankful Rhyme. (Poctry.) 

Mother Nature’s Children. (Illistrated.) 

The Boy Across the Way. (Poctry.) 

Days and Nights. (Poetry.) 

The Adventures of a Bumble-Bee. 

What is it? (Poetry.) 

Three Little Maidens. (Picture.) 

The Little Sparrow. (Pociry.) 

A Daisy in a Drawing-Book, (Poctry ) 

Puzzles and Puzzlers. 

Editor’s Chat, &c. 


PRICE ONE PENNY MONTHLY, 
Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1s. 6d. 


A specimen copy will be sent post free to any address 
on receipt of a postcard, 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


BROOKFIELD CHURCH, 


GORTON MANCHESTER. 


Four Days’ Bazaar 


AND 
Floral Fete, 
MARCH 20 to 24 inclusive. 


OPENERS : 

Ist Day : CHARLES HawkKSLry, Esq., President 
of the B. & F. U. A. 

2nd Day: The Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson, 
B.A., President of the National Confer- 
ence. 

3rd Day : Mapam Farrar-Hypz, of Mossley. 

4th Day : J. H. Reynoups, Esq., Director of 
Higher Education for Manchester. 


AMOUNT NEEDED £600. 


The members of the Church and School are 
making strenuous efforts to raise the above 
sum, which is urgently needed for repairs and 
improvements to walls, organ, heating, light- 
ing, &c. Im addition to working for the 
Bazaar, present and former members have 
already paid or promised sums amounting to 
£125 towards the above objects. Donations 
of money or goods are urgently needed, and 
will be thankfully acknowledged by the 
undersigned :— 

ALBERT THORNHILL, Minister, 
Brookfield Parsonage, Gorton. 

J. L, WortHinaton, Zreasurer, 
30, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester, 


MARGHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : ; 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


Session 1912-1913. 
Candidates for admission should send 
n their applications without delay to the 
Secretaries. 


Bursary of £50 a year; Exhibition of 
£70 a year; Scholarship of £90 a year 
offered to Undergraduate Students for the 
Ministry. 

Bursaries tenable at the College offered 
to students for the Ministry. 


Or. Daniel Jones Bursary offered to 
Ministers for further period of study. 


Arlosh Scholarship of £120 per annum 
open to students for the Ministry who have 
graduated with distinction at any British or 
Irish University. 


For further particulars apply to the Pray- 
CIPAL, or to the Rev. Henry Gow, 3, Keats- 
grove, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


A. H. Worrurneron, B.A, 
Henry Gow, B.A., 


Hon. 
Secs 


League of Liberal Christianity, 


CENTRAL TRAINING INSTITUTE, 
King’s Weigh House, Thomas Street, W. 


Dr. TUDOR JONES 


will Lecture on 
Mondays in March, at 8 p.m, 


“ PATHWAYS TO RELIGION.” 


March 4. ‘‘ The Pathway of Natural Science.” 
» 11. ‘The Pathway of Philosophy.” 
» 18. “The Pathway of History.” 
yy 25. “The Pathway of the Soul.” 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the Society will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, on 
Saturday, March 9, 1912. 


PROGRAMME OF MEETING. 


4,30—5.15 p.m. Business Meeting, 

5.15—6 p.m. Refreshments, 

6—7 p.m. Public Meeting. 
Statement by the Secretary on ‘“ How the 


National Insurance Act affects Sunday School 
Provident or Friendly Societies.” 


Conference on “The Need for Further 
Organisation in the Sunday School,” to be 
opened by the Rev. Charles Roper, B.A., of 
Kilburn. 


R. Asquirn Wooprne, Hon. Sec, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the HEAp- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHann, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LonDoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Tarsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MISTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and protcsions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N. SrePHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrEPHENSON. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow es, \ Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, f Directors. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
ristian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Educational, Scient ific, Technical, Medic. 
Law, Theological, and ALL vther suvjecis. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The same of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morring before the date of issue. 


poetic 


SUNDAY, March 8. 
LONDOR. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. GC. 
Hounen, M.A. : 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cauny, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Wuston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. FrnEston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. M. Waiaut, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Joun ELtis ; 
6.30, Mr. E. CarpLeton., 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bartram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
hee H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev, A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rey. A. H. Brags, 

M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. Tupor Jones. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HaNKInNson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNowrETH 
Porn. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpON CooPsEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. E. CaPLeron; 
6.30, Rev. Joun Exits. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Key. E. H. L. THomas. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WIson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


and 


AzrRystwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BirmineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Birminguam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. BE. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Buacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonns, M.A. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill: 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucksr, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRirsTLEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmounps, (ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GzorGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing - strect, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30. 

CuEstTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sryat, 6.30 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, ll 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
K. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

EversHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Gur Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Pickxerrya, 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11] and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marrern. 

Lzzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. OC: 
Harcrova, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. HE. I. Faire. : 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELt. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRaDDOOK. 

Livrrroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 

Liverroo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6,88, 
Rev. E. 8. RussExu, B.A. 

ManouestER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuitaKeER. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuUHARSON. 

New BricHron and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NeEwoasTLE-on-Tynz, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haut, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. W. 
Austin, M.A. 

PortsmovutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarzoroueH, Westborough, 
Rev. Josepa WAIN. 

SuErrietp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
Cc. J. Srrzet, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Witrtam AGAR. 

Souturort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. E. Gzoran, M.A. E 
Souraameron, Church of the Saviour, London- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANpDRHAzE, M.A. 
Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE BuRNETT STALLWORTHY. 
West Kirsy, Mecting Room, Grange-road, 1] 

and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs. 


11 and 6.30. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


es (hae UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to Epiror, “ Dove- 
gtone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


MARRIAGES, 


HuxteY—Brouce.—On February 23, at Essex 
Church, Kensington, by the Bey. Frank K. 
Freeston, Leonard, son of the late Rt. Hon. 
T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., and of Mrs. Huxley, 
Hodeslea, Eastbourne, to Rosalind, third 
daughter of the late Wm. Wallace Bruce, 
and of Mrs. Bruce, 9, Airlie-gardens, Keu- 
singtou. 

Marxs—Srewarr.—On Feb. 15, Alphonse 
Marks to Emily Stewart, late of Parade 
Library, Exeter. 


\ DEATH. 


TEASDALE.—On February 26, at 4, Airedale 
Cif, Bramley, Leeds, Eleanor Josephine, 
the beloved wife of John Christopher 
Teasdale, and daughter of the late Captain 
Jeseph Pollock, in her 72ad year. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


-——~~— 


ITUATION as Nursery -Governess 

wanted, for refined young French girl.— - 

Apply Miss C. E. B. Buake, 22, Rue de 
Naples, Paris viz. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d, 
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One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
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PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeais, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Galendar Motices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacantand Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 


the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Aut interests have been overshadowed 
this week by the progress of the negotia- 
tions carried on by the Government in 
order to avert the threatened coal strike. 
At the time of going to press the news is 
very grave, and a disaster to the indus- 
trial life of the country is imminent. An 
official paper has been issued, which con- 
tains the following deeply significant 
statements :— 

(1) His Majesty’s Government are satis- 
fied, after careful consideration, that there 
are cases in which underground employees 
cannot earn a reasonable minimum wage 
from causes over which they have no 
control. 

(2) They are further satisfied that the 
power to earn such a wage should be 
secured by arrangements suitable to the 
special circumstances of each district, 
adequate safeguards to be provided to 
protect employers against abuse, 


* * * 


THE principle of the minimum wage has 
thus been conceded in the highest quarters, 
and in the past few days it has been win- 
ning converts rapidly. Hven The Times 
has expressed itself in the following terms: 
‘“There is no doubt whatever that the 
solution of the problem lies in conceding 
the minimum wage with due safeguards. 
It is universally felt that men who do the 
work of the coal miner ought not to be 
liable, through no fault of their own, td 
the deprivation of a fair wage which they 
are willing to earn and would earn if they 
had the opportunity. That is common 
justice. But it is no less justice that the 
employer should be safeguarded from the 
abuse of the privilege.’’ In face of this 
conversion of public opinion further re- 
sistance on the part of a section of the 
Coal-owners seems to be quite useless. 


We cannot see what they hope to gain py 
prolonging the controversy until a mini- 
mum wage is imposed upon them by 
Government action. 


* * * 


THE coming week is likely to be one of 
much strain and considerable provoca- 
tion. If there are inconvenience and 
suffering, they will not be cured by wild 
and whirling words. Nor should it be 
forgotten, even by those who are most 
stern in their denunciations of the men, 
that there is a fine element of chivalry in 
their action. The movement is not in the 
interests of well-paid labour in order that 
it may secure a larger share in the profits 
of industry. It.is a plea for the rights of 
the bottom dog. Whenever the strong 
come to the help of the weak, we need not 
necessarily admire the prudence of the 
methods adopted ; but we cannot and we 
ought not to withhold our tribute to the 
spirit of brotherhood, which is ready to 
suffer for another’s good. 


* bd * 


Mr, L. T. Hopuouse gave an important 
address last Saturday at the Manchester 
Reform Club on ‘‘ Democracy and Diplo- 
macy.’’ He contended that the policy of 
secrecy in foreign policy was a failure and 
led to backward and reactionary move- 
ments which were out of harmony with 
the democratic spirit. Why, he asked, 
should it be supposed that if a democracy 
was capable of governing the conduct of 
its social and domestic affairs, it was in- 
capable of governing itself aright in its 
relation to foreign nations? He attri- 
buted the prospect of better relations with 
Germany almost entirely to the pressure 
of public opinion. But if public opinion 
was to be effective it must be kept well- 
informed. 

* * * 


REFERRING to the causes of the failure 
of a secret foreign policy, Mr. Hobhouse 
pointed out that in cases where there was 
**a continuity of policy,’’ and no effec- 
tive public opinion, the control of policy 


was apt to fall into the hands of Govern- 
ment offices. Government offices generally 
were bland and impassive. They went on 
their own way and stuck in their own rut. 
All this was even more so in the Foreign 
Office, because it was not open to com- 
petition—and did not get the pick of the 
brains of the country as, for instance, the 
Treasury Office—and was staffed by no- 
mination. Offices meant office traditions ; 
and when the office had got it into its head 
that ‘‘ Germany is the enemy,’’ nothing 
would get it out of the office head. 


* * % 


Tue Professors of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge have taken a 
significant step In recommending that the 
condition whereby Divinity degrees appear 
to be restricted to clerks in Holy Orders in 
the Church of England should be removed, 
andadeclaration of assent to the formularies 
of the Church of England before admission 
to these degrees should be no longer 
required. They base their recommenda- 
tion firstly on the fact that while originally 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred 
authority to teach, it is valued now chiefly 
as affording evidence of proficiency in 
theological studies, and secondly on the 
distinction in these studies gained by 
members of the University who do not 
belong to the Church of England. These 
men, they point out, are at present debarred 
from obtaining from their University the 
appropriate recognition of the work they 
have aone. 

Ree ec oe 


Proressor Bennett, the Sceretary of 
the Board of Theology of London University, 
has expressed his cordial approval of the 
proposal, He regards it as a step towards 
complete freedom for Nonconformists, 
and one calculated to raise the value of the 
Divinity degrees at the older universities. 
He maintains that the London system has 
proved the working of undenominational 
degrees in Divinity to be quite practicable. 
The questions were not set so as to dis- 
close the student’s own opinions, but his 
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knowledge. He would not be asked to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity, for 
instance, but to say what other people 
had taught about it. 


* * * 


Canon Henstey Henson has done a 
courageous and independent thing in 
asking the Rev. J. M. Thompson to give 
a course of lectures on ‘‘ Miracles and the 
Christian Faith ’’ in St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster. In his first lecture Mr. 
Thompson pointed out that it was an 
enormous relief to many minds to be 
allowed to dissociate their faith in Christ 
from the materialistic ideas with which 
it had so long been entangled. It would 
soon be regarded as a truism that the 
alleged miracles either admitted of natural 
explanation or did not happen as they 
were described. The idea that the ordinary 
historical methods were inapplicable to 
the miracles attributed to Christ was a 
monstrous fallacy, and would deprive 
Christianity of all claim upon the human 
reason. It was, he thought, likely and 
there was evidence, that Christ had the 
healing power in an uncommon degree ; 
but that was no excuse for neglecting to 
demand specially strong evidence for 
acts apparently beyond common experience. 


* * * 


In his second lecture, delivered last 
Wednesday, Mr. Thompson began by 
repudiating the idea that.an attack on 
miracles was an attack on God. The 
religious sense, he held, was free to hold 
that God acted directly in and through 
our lives, but not to say that any event 
happened other than as science and history 
determined. The word ‘‘ providence ”’ 
might well take the place of ‘‘ miracle ’’ ; 
it suggested regularity and permanence in 
God’s work, together with a sense of love. 
He pleaded further that to give an historical 
account of the religious sense was not 
to detract from its value. Ultimately, 
God was spirit, so we might expect more 
providential activities in mind than in 
matter, and should scrutinize most carefully 
what seemed material providences. We 
could not find God in anything that 
reason said was untrue. The evidence 
for His providential working was to be 
looked for rather in the psychical than 
the physical sphere. 


* * * 


Str Joun Macpone tt, the Quain Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Law, delivered a 
lecture at University College, London, 
last week, on the ‘‘ Trial of Servetus.’’ 
The jurist was much more severe than 
some recent historians in his condemnation 
of the part played by Calvin in the affair :— 
‘* To the lawyer the trial from first to last 
seems an amazing medley; there are 
confusion and vacillation, denoting deter- 
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mination to obtain a conviction without 
clear perception of how this was to be 
done; first one prosecutor, then another, 
then a third, and in the end Calvin, with- 
out any official position, dominating the 
proceedings. First one set of charges, 
including a count for slander of Calvin ; 
these withdrawn or dropped without, as 
might be expected, a verdict or judgment 
of acquittal being pronounced in favour 
of the prisoner ; then a new set of charges 
substituted ; the arguments in Court not 
closely confined to the issues thus raised, 
but allowed to wander into all sorts of 
theological discussions and to degenerate 
into rude personalities; the Court partly 
abdicating its functions and taking the 
opinions of various cities and individual 
pastors; the real prosecutor, Calvin, in 
the course of the trial and at a critical 
point therein haranguing the people and 
denouncing the accused, and by letters 
and otherwise seeking to influence the 
referees or assessors. The sentence, too, 
not strictly founded on the charges, but 
vague and declamatory, and in it no clear 
finding as to any offences committed 
within the territory of Geneva. Grotius, 
a severe critic of the trial, points out that 
Servetus had excited no disturbance or 
engaged in any propaganda within that 
territory. It is hard to believe that a 
trained jurist, such as Calvin was, did not 
see that he had gained his end and killed 
his man by irregular means,’’ 


* * * 


Tue lecture concluded with a brillian; 
plea for justice as the measure of civiliza- 
tion :—‘‘ A comparison between the trial 
of Socrates for asebeta before the Heliastic 
tribunal at Athens and that of Servetus 
before the Geneva Court is all to the 
honour of the former. The sentences of 
both Courts were errors; but in the trial 
before the Athenian tribunal were none of 
the elements of brutality, savagery, and 
personal spite conspicuous in the other. 
In the theocratic democracy there may 
have been a higher standard, but the trial 
speaks of a lower life. It has been said in 
palliation that Calvin was only of his time ; 
the blank pardon served out for every 
deed of violence; an adinission that he, 
a great moral teacher, was not in advance 
of his time. . There is no accepted 
test of civilization. It is not wealth or 
degree of comfort, or average duration of 
life, or increase of knowledge. All such 
tests would be disputed. In default of 
any other measure, may it not be suggested 
that the degree to which justice is carried 
out is as good a measure as any—the degree 
to which men are sensitive as to wrong- 
doing and desirous to right it? If that 
be the test, a trial such as that of Servetus 
is a trial of the people among whom it 
takes place; and his condemnation is 
theirs also.’’ 
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SOME THOUGHTS 
ON COMPREHENSION. 


a 

WE publish a letter to-day by the Rev. 
H. D. Rogerts, which raises once again 
the question of the meaning and limits of 
comprehension in a religious society. He 
is able to use to advantage the vague emo- 
tional appeal to the idea of Liberty, and to 
suggest, almost as a matter that requires 
no proof, that a form of religion which is 
marked more by diffusive sentiment than 
personal loyalties has escaped from 
bondage into the freedom of the truth. 
With Mr. Ropers’ desire to be as 
broad as possible there will be general 
agreement, but it is possible to doubt 
whether we can discuss this question to 
much profit in such a rarified atmosphere 
of logic, apart from the needs and experi- 
ences of life and the verdicts of history, 
which is only life writ large. 

It must be remembered that the prophets 
and martyrs of comprehension in a former 
age were far more deeply concerned with 
providing the best possible conditions 
for the growth and expansion of a common 
Christianity than with the promotion of 
an abstract doctrine of freedom. Their 
philosophy of liberty was only incidental 
to the preaching of the Gospel. When 
Baxter proclaimed his unwillingness to 
impose limits upon the Church which 
would rob Curist of any of his flock, his 
resistance to unnecessary doctrines sprang 
out of his burning desire to draw men to 
a common centre. It was the very rich- 
ness of the contents of his own religious 
experience which enabled him to contend 
so mightily against the imposition of 
definitions which limited the power of the 
Gospel. This attitude of mind is very 
different from that of the French alwminata 
of the eighteenth century, with their scorn 
of superstition, their intellectual curiosity, 
and their overweening confidence in the 
power of the human mind to create its 
own religion, if indeed it happened to be 
so weak as to need one. We fear that the 
intrusion of this spirit into English religioug 
thought has led to some fatal confusion 
between the liberty of the Christian man, 
which only exists in relation to a common 
centre and is in itself a form of passionate 
loyalty, and the freedom which is always 
pleading for detachment and values the 
tolerant curiosity of the intellect more 
highly than the soul’s experience of 
reconciliation and peace. 

In the movement towards wider fellow- 
ship, which is so characteristic of religion 
at the present day, with its fine impatience 
of artificial barriers and its deep humani- 
tarian feeling, there is, we believe, a 
pressing need that the confusion of thought | 
to which we have just alluded should be 
recognised and avoided. On the intel- 
lectual plane, as students of history and 
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critics of ancient records, men may live 
in friendly isolation from one another and 
recognise their differences as the piquant 
condition of progress. But when we come 
to the life of the affections, and to religion, 
which is the life of the affections at its 
highest and best, discord ceases to be 
a blessing in disguise. Fellowship becomes 
a paramount necessity. The hard nodules 
of individuality, which provoke to con- 
troversy or dissension, must yield to a 
gradual process of fusion in a common 
life and worship. And this means that men 
must confess in their hearts their loyalty 
to a communal affection, that their lives 
must move round a common centre, that 
there must be a constant surrender of the 
smaller preferences of liberty in order to 
secure the larger freedom of the whole. 
Without this there may be paper schemes 
of union, which will exhaust themselves 
in the sterile discussion of nicely balanced 
compromise, but there can be no union as 
a fact of life. 

The simple inevitableness of this truth 
is often obscured by the ease with which 
many religious arguments evaporate into 
vague abstractions or fancy schemes of 
our own choice. We forget that in religion 
above everything else the stern logic of 
experience is expressed in the words, 
‘*Ve have not chosen me, but I have 
chosen you.’’ When, however, we turn to 
questions of morality and the daily 
conduct of life we are no longer self- 
deceived. Great as our zeal may be for the 
revision of our moral code, when it has 
become hard or pharisaic, we do not 
waste our time in discussing schemes of 
comprehension in order that we may make 
our peace with polygamy or treat Chris- 
tian virtue as a matter of private opinion. 
Nierzscue had the courage to fling him- 
self in stormy wilfulness against it, but 
with most of our theorists, who want to 
create some better religion than Chris- 
tianity, there 1s a tacit assumption that 
the Christian character will survive as a 
central and dominating fact. Our corre- 
spondent himself betrays no desire to get 
rid of it, or even to treat it as indifferent 
in any scheme of religious fusion. We 
give him credit for too much reverence for 
the noblest spiritual acquisition of the 
race, and too clear a perception that in 
the end he will still need to find the Chris- 
tian character, its justice and pitifulness 
and sacrificial love, reflected in the very 
heart of Gow, to believe that he would 
even dream of making the attempt. It 
remains as one of the limiting conditions, 
imposed by life itself; and it is only as 
we accept it and honour it that we begin 
to understand the high privileges of 
spiritual freedom. 

Religious freedom, then, like every 
other kind of freedom, is limited and 
relative. It may be limited by artificial 
conditions which narrow human inter- 
course and obscure the vision of the 
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Highest. Then we rise up in rebellion, 
and the battle is joined for liberty. But 
it is also limited by all the vital facts 
which constitute our spiritual experience. 
When we try to ignore these facts, or to 
rebel against them, we are only preparing 
disaster for ourselves. It may be that for 
our correspondent Christianity is not one 
of these vital facts. lf so, we are in strong 
disagreement with him. ‘The men who re- 
gard Christianity as a more or less acci- 
dental illustration of a spiritual principle, 
or as a code of religious teaching, or as a 
finished chapter of ancient history of 
which the dim and receding memory alone 
survives to our own day, are not to be 
regarded as religious liberals to the ex- 
clusion of those who, with sympathies 
probably as broad and knowledge at 
least as unprejudiced, read the facts in a 
very different light. What if Christianity, 
and all that it claims of men in personal 
loyalty and love, be a reflection of the 
Divine mind under the conditions of time, 
and its life which enfolds us with its 
redemptive energies be as real a fact of 
present experience as the food we eat or 
the air we breathe? What if it be true 
that we cannot think a thought about 
Gov without the pressure of its influence, 
or ever demean ourselves so low as to 
escape from the exaltation of its presence 
in our hearts in pleading and rebuke ? 
Why, then it becomes at once one of the 
vital facts, and the men who accept it 
in this way and see how it conditions all 
the possibilities of freedom for them, are 
doing exactly what every scientific man 
does in his laboratory. They are accept- 
ing the verdict of experience and the 
manifest teaching of things as they are. 

No scheme of comprehension is likely to 
be worth the paper on which it is written, 
no invitation to enter into fellowship will 
stir even a languid interest in the hearts 
of men, unless it comes frem a Church 
of ardent faith and clear convictions. And 
the last thing such a Church will ever 
think of doing will be to try to live on a 
common minimum of faith, or to enter 
into any compact of silence on many of 
the things which are nearest to its heart. 
That is the danger which underlies Mr. 
Roserts’ position. Simply as a general 
plea for intellectual breadth and charity, 
it has our hearty sympathy. But in so far 
as it is founded on the belief that abstract 
principles are more consonant with the 
inclusiveness of the kingdom of Gov than 
personal loyalties, or is prompted by an 
effort to escape from the steadying and 
centralising influence of history in the 
chaotic warfare of personal preferences 
and desires, we believe that it is deeply 
and lamentably mistaken. No religion has 
ever prospered by shedding its most dis- 
tinctive features and becoming less articu- 
late. On the spiritual side it can only lead 
to the sterility of a divided allegiance, and 
finally to the indifference of death. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE CITY OF A DREAM. 


Sue has been called ‘‘The City of 
Churches’’; I have rechristened her ‘‘ The 
City of a Dream.’’ If anything can com- 
pensate one for the unpleasant necessity 
of rising early it is the fact that the sun 
rises also. If there is any pleasure in 
starting for business*at an hour when one 
would much rather be in bed, it is the fact 
that the Lord of the Day is commencing 
his business too. These winter mornings 
I watch his performance from my seat on 
the tram car, and rejoice accordingly. 

I do not know whether there is any 
relation, save aN imagined one, between 
music and colour, between the harmony 
that pleases the ear, and the harmony 
that delights the eye. Certainly the sun 
should rise to an accompaniment of music; 
when the first silver and grey streaks the 
heavens, when the soft clouds are violet 
and rose, harps and flutes and violins 
should greet the dawn with a soft low 
prelude. When, leaving the mists behind 
him, asa god uprising from his slumber, the 
glorious sun bursts in splendour over the 
city towers, his coming should be heralded 
with a fanfare of exulting trumpets. 

But to return to my city. In the clear 
light of uncompromising day she is very 
far from being a dream city, this stony- 
hearted stepmother of mine whom I have 
learned to tolerate because I needs must. 
Her walls and towers are only stones, her 
roofs cold slates and tiles, her factorics 
huge boxes built of bricks pierced with a 
hundred oblong pitiless eyes called win- 
dows. Many of her streets are grey, 
monotonous, unlovely, and terribly real, 
and her step-children who walk these 
streets are not fairies, or dream people, 
nor are they ghosts; they are men and 
women with sorrows and joys, easily cast 
down, lightly lifted up; in short, flesh and 
blood, heart and soul, “‘ even as you and 
I’’—real people in a real city who have 
to face facts, and so go about their work, 
or neglect their work, but have little time 
or inclination to dream. 

Yet from my seat on the car the city 
that lies before me, overarched with a 
Turner sky, is the city of adream. Ethereal 
spires and towers rise from the golden 
mists of a frosty morning, like the masts 
of sunken vessels rising from the sea. The 
haze, coloured by the sun, transforms the 
factory chimneys till they show like fairy 
palace towers. Afar, St. Mary’s stately 
spire is silhouetted against the rosy east, 
and St. Stephen’s, whose pinnacles have 
not yet caught the light, rises a ghostly ercy. 
Alighting from the car, and descending the 
hill, I leave the clearer air and enter a 
spectre world of gloom. The streets of 
the city wrapped in the fog are inhabited 
by ghosts. I hear the crescendo of ap- 
proaching footsteps, nod ‘‘ good morn- 
ing ’’ to a familiar face, the footsteps die 
away, and the man I krew becomes a 
ghost again. Huge Juggernaut cars with 
glaring devil eyes slide out of the darkness 
to the reiterated clanging of gongs. Cabs 
without horses, impelled by a spirit hidden 
in their vitals, breathing forth ambrosia, 
grunt and fume as they.slither round street 
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corners to a noise of exploding pistols, and 
the tooting of toy trumpets. The sun 
shows for a moment, like a blood orange 
invisibly suspended, then the fog-wreaths 
blur him from my sight. 

Seen from the hills the city was a dream 
city, walking its narrow walled-in streets 
it is the city of a nightmare. I do not 
know what fearful thing may snatch at 
me from the darkness, and with long 
octopus-like tentacles drag my shrieking 
self beneath the wheels of one of those 
Juggernaut cars. It is, indeed, with a 
grateful heart that I arrive at the office and 
light the gas. 

My city is not always wrapped in fog, for 
like the sea or a woman she has many 
moods ; or rather, the sky above her and the 
atmosphere are ever changing, and her 
aspects change accordingly. There are 
mornings when beneath a flaring sky 
the North wind covers the heavens with 
flaky clouds that are lit with vermilicn 
against a background of duck egg-green ; 
when the blue smoke from a thousand 
chimneys is blown to and fro by the gusts; 
when the long shadows lie across the 
streets, and the sunshine, filtered through 
the atmosphere, lights the houses and the 
towers, the passing cars and the faces of 
men and women with a lummous glow. 
They seem happy then, the children of the 
city, going to their labour beneath the 
morning sun. There are mornings, too, 
when all is grey, the rain falls from a grey 
sky on grey roofs and pavements, grey 
towers and buildings ; there is no colour, 
no spot of scarlet or blue, not even a 
soldier’s red coat, to relieve the monotony 
of grey. With heads bowed beneath their 
umbrellas, clad in sombre brown or black, 
the sad citizens pass to and fro; the 
motors splash mud, and the electric cars 
utter shrill sounds, like the noise made by 
a wet finger rubbed round the rim of, a 
thick glass, as they slide over the rails. 

It is the atmosphere that colours every- 
thing. Poets have written of the beauty 
of the cities of Italy, of Florence, Geneva, 
Rome. We want a great artist to paint 
for us the changing aspects of our English 
cities, for it is the very fickleness of our 
climate that lends them a beauty different 
from, but scarcely inferior to, those Con- 
tinental cities where the sky and the sun- 
light are brighter, and everything is harder 
and more clearly defined. Even iron gir- 
ders, plate glass windows, and unlovely 
slate roofs can be transformed by the 
atmosphere until they become almost 
beautiful. Instead cf emphasising the 
uglmess of our mcdern cities, would it not 
be well to seek for and emphasise their 
beauty and romance? It should be the 
duty of the artist and the poet to find and 
express that, if it can be found. 

Perhaps modern things because of their 
newness must always seem ugly to the 
contemporary mind. Yet there is a great 
deal even in our cities of to-day that is 
beautiful. It is the lack of appreciation 
that is to be deplored even more than the 
lack of things worth appreciating. When 
men begin to look for the beautiful they 
will desire an increase of it. Slowly but 
surely they will take a growing interest 
in the improvement of their cities, not for 
purely material or practical purposes, but 
because they will desire that public build- 
ings, streets, avenues and parks should 
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redound to the credit of the inhabitants. 
It is strange if with all our resources and 
wealth we cannot accomplish this. I see 
in a dream my city of a dream, her stately 
towers resplendent against the morning 
sky. There are squares in my city made 
beautiful with statues and fountains ; 
ample parks bright with flowers, and trees 
beneath whose friendly shade the aged 
rest and dream. There are lakes where 
men and maidens row in boats, and children 
play by the water, and scatter crumbs for 
the swans. The streets are broad so that 
there is room for the traffic to pass without 
danger and room for the winds of heaven 
to blow. The city belongs to the people, 
and the people love their city. They have 
built municipal museums, art galleries, 
libraries, and theatres. Long ago they 
became so ashamed of the slums that by 
degrees they abolished them. Although 
many still work in the factories, they do 
not work so long that they have no leisure to 
enjoy themselves in the parks, or view 
the pictures in their galleries. Moreover 
thefactories,instead of being uglybuildings, 
are now beautiful buildings. The citizens 
have not returned to nature,but they have 
endeavoured to bring nature to their 
city. 

Is this desire that my city, and that all 
our cities, should be more healthy and 
beautiful, altogether an idle dream ? 


THE EXTIRPATION OF THE FIT, 


Mr. and Mrs. Wuetuam challenge 
nearly all those movements in English 


‘social life which claim to be called pro- 


gressive. The test which they apply is 
this: Does social and legislative action 
change the composition of the race for 
better or for worse ? The answers which 
they give to this question are extremely 
discencerting.* 

In the first place, the care which the 
State and voluntary action have directed 
towards the feeble-minded, instead of 
being remedial, has actually intensified the 
evil with which it is dealing. ‘The fierce 
struggle for life which drives the weaker 
to the wall is more merciful in its ulti- 
mate result, we are told, than ‘‘ that inter- 
ference with natural selection which is 
the outcome of the unregulated humani- 
tarianism of Western society.’’ For in- 
ferior types multiply more freely than 
superior ones. The generations will see 
an ever increasing proportion of vicious 
individuals unless measures are taken to 
maintain the purity of the race. Environ- 
ment ‘‘can alter in no way the racial 
qualities of more distant generations, 
except in so far as it encourages cr ob- 
structs the increase of one type of humanity 
rather than another. . ‘This interfer- 
ence with the envircnment on behalf of 
the feeble-minded is, therefore, an attack 
delivered by the present generation upon 
the future wellbeing of the English people. 
The association of degeneracy with crime 
adds a moral danger to the physical one. 
Degenerate persons are a source of moral 
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contagion. Hence a race which is physio- 
logically degenerate will also exhibit moral 
decadence. Therefore moral decadence 
is no less a symptom thana cause. We are 
now beginning to reap in England the 
evil, as well as the good results of the 
philanthropy which succeeded the policy 
of laissez faire. The incapacity for sus- 
tained effort shows itself in many ways. 
For example, the books we read, the music 
we hear, must be flavoured and adjusted 
to minds which scarcely know what sus- 
tained mental effort means. Hence the 
cheap papers which circulate among the 
poorest classes demonstrate by their 
character the degeneracy which marks an 
increasing proportion of the population. 

In the next place, education administered 
as it 1s for the most part without any 
regard to racial traditions, 1s probably 
more harmful to-day than at any previous 
period. For, owing to the extension of 
the kindergarten system, it is breaking 
down in the younger child those family 
traditions of good habits, good house- 
wifery and religious practices which accom- 
‘panied the life of the last generation but 
one. Jam glad to find that Mr. and Mrs. 
Whetham lay great emphasis upon this 
fact. I should like to quote in full the 
whole of their chapter upon ‘‘ The Problem 
of Education.’’ The reader who is un- 
acquainted with the methods of sociology 
will learn with surprise that the old dame 
of the village school had many noteworthy 
advantages over her successor. Why ? 
Because she handed down the traditions 
which were appropriate to the local type 
of child. 

According to Mr. and Mrs. Whetham, 
the present position of woman in England _ 
is both a symptom and a cause of social 
disorder. The opening of the professions 
to women has lessened the amount of 
employment which is open to men. The 
consequence is that fewer men are in a 
position to make a home; fewer women 
are married. The competition for employ- 
ment is thus again intensified, consequently 
the home upon which all social order rests 
is increasingly jeopardised. The improve- 
ment of higher education for women is 
not an unmixed good, we are told; for 
education is largely directed to making 
women efficient for various employments. 
The ablest women are thus drawn off from 
family life into business life. And here 
I must quote a remark or two which the 
authors are bold enough to make, and 
which I have just the courage to quote. 
‘*Tt is impossible not to see, at any rate 
in the upper classes of English society, 
that there is at present a real connection 
between the decline in the birth-rate and 
the movement to equalise the political 
and industrial status of women. It is 
a noteworthy fact that in some of the 
Australasian colonies where women enjoy 
the suffrage, and in France where women 
are actively engaged in business and in 
commerce, the birth-rate is almost the 
lowest in the civilised world.’’ Mr. and 
Mrs. Whetham suggest a new kind of 
referendum: ‘‘It would be extremely 
interesting if the secretaries of the respec- 
tive Women’s Suffrage and Anti-Suffrage 
Socictics would furnish us with authentic 
figures as to the average number of 
children born per member of each society.”” 
This suggestion is deserving of grave con- 
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sideration for reasons upon which the 
authors lay all possible emphasis. 

We have thus briefly considered three 
of the destructive factors of social life, 
destructive, that is, considered from this 
particular standpoint. If you resent such 
criticism of unreflecting philanthropy, of 
education, of the enfranchisement of women, 
you may be reconciled by a principle 
which Harnack laid down some years back 
for the study of history. ‘‘ Nearly all 
forces which are active in history, taken 
by themselves, are without character, 
and are to be regarded as positive or nega- 
tive, according to the historical conditions 
of the moment.’’ He went on to say 
that ‘‘ socialism and individualism, inter- 
nationalism and nationalism, free trade 
and protection, increase of population or 
its decline, are in themselves neither 
helpful nor the opposite until we bring 
them into relation to the whole state of 
society.’’ 

There ig one motive which alone seems 
to possess a character always positive, 
always helpful, namely, the search for 
human perfection. We have learnt from 
the books under review that the mere 
calculation of happiness for any given 
generation, may be a guide to the most 
deplorable mistakes. The happiness of 
a single age may be enjoyed at the cost of 
national existence. On the other hand, 
the search for human perfection is, so far 
as we can see, inevitably accompanied 
by conflict and suffering. Sorrow is a 
minster of God. ‘‘ If each one of us were 
asked whether, on behalf of ourselves; we 
wished all power of feeling pain, physical 
or moral, to cease, there is little doubt 
that a universal negative would greet the 
proposal.”?” Mr. and Mrs. Whetham 
assume rather too easily in this sentence 
that utilitarianism is dead. Certainly 
the social numbers which they quote in 
their useful little ‘‘ Introduction to 
Eugenics’? remove some of the grounds 
upon which the utilitarian interpretations 
of politics are based. 

But it would be unfair to represent the 
authors as prophets of unrelieved mis- 
fortune. Let us take from them one 
example of a hopeful character. They 
find in the remarkable survival of the 
Jewish people a clue to some of the con- 
ditions upon which racial survival is 
grounded. The Jewish religion is inti- 
mately connected with the survival of 
the Jewish race for reasons which the 
authors set before us in detail; and the 
education of the Jews was persistently 
united with their religion. ‘‘ No system 
less organically sound from the biological 
point of view could have made it possible 
for a nation insignificant in numbers, 
bereft of a fixed habitation, to survive 
so many of its oppressors. Truly there 
is always a future for a nation that can 
adjust itself to the eternal purpose which 
governs the universe.”’ 

The authors infer from this that the 
separation of training from religious edu- 
cation is a biological mistake. ‘‘It is 
- only a supernatural sanction for unselfish 
conduct such as will not be obtained. in any 
technical institute, that has been found 
strong enough to influence the mass of 
mankind against the pursuit of mere 
temporal advantage.’’ The opinions 
which we have been considering are 
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supported by the statistics which are 


increasingly at the disposal of the sociolo- 
gist. And those who dislike the conclu- 
sions of the sociologist can only vent their 
dislike by calling his facts in question. 
Such books as ‘* Heredity and Society ”’ 
and ‘‘ An Introduction to Eugenics ’’ 
make for soberness and confidence in 
dealing with the religious and social ques- 
tions of the day. 
FRANK GRANGER. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Hthics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 


STRIKES. 
L 


PERMIT me to express my sense of ¢rati- 
tude to Mr. Schroeder for his thoughtful 
article on this subject. His anxiety 
seems to be to avold anything of the 
nature of bias or emotionalism. After a 
careful reading, two questions occur to 
me, viz. :— 

(1) What is the writer’s standpoint ? 

(2) What impression will be left in the 
minds of his readers ? 


The standpoint appears to be that of 
organised society with its ‘‘ harmonic 
working together.’’ The impression left, 
I fear, will be that Labour is the discordant 
element in society. 

May I express the hope that the dis- 
cussion will not be side-tracked ? If the 
main issues can be kept before your 
readers, 1t will be better than discursive 
treatment of such topics as the employ- 
ment of the military in trades disputes 
and the fulfilment of contracts. These 
are germane to the subject of strikes, but 
undue attention to them would defeat 
Mr. Schroeder’s object—an ‘‘ honest 
attempt to understand the whole situa- 
tion.’” I beg to submit the following 
propositions :— 

(1) Strikes are educative. 

(2) Steps towards ‘‘ readjustments of 
industries ’’ should be taken by the com- 
fortable, educated classes. 

(3) A new economic temper is needed. 


(1) That strikes are educative was de- 
monstrated last year when labourers 
struck for a pound a week. I believe it 
came as a positive shock to the general 
community to find that large numbers 
of men were in receipt of less than that 
sum. The facts had been disclosed in 
workmen’s meetings and in their journals, 
but it required the evil of a strike to bring 
the facts home to the comfortable classes. 
Mr. H. Stanley Jevons illustrates this 
educational factor in a letter to the Daily 
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News for February 23. Apropos of 
the coal crisis, he writes: ‘‘ After a week, 
mills and works may begin to close ; after 
a fortnight we shall be nearing a national 
disaster, and the public will seriously ask 
who is responsible for the strike. This is 
precisely what the miners want unless they 
get the minimum.’’ Alas! the public 
does not ‘‘ask’’ until its conveniences 
and comforts are interrupted. 

(2) Believing with Mr. Schroeder that 
strikes, like war, are evil, and that ‘‘ the 
right settlement of disputes lies in the 
cultivation of practical religion,’’ I suggest 
that steps towards the rapprochement 
of capital and labour must be taken by 
capital. The strike is a two-edged sword, 
and often wounds the hand that wields it. 
Considering his economic dependence, the 
man who strikes engages in warfare that 
may prove deadly. Much more advan- 
tageous is the position of capital. Its 
eggs are not all in one basket. As a rule, 
it has comfort, imagination, culture. 
Labour is on the plane of feeling; capital on 
the higher plane of thought. From labour 
there may be no language but a ery, but 
from capital reasoned speech and patient 
consideration are due. That thisis being 
widely felt, growing appeals to the gentle- 
men of England are sufficient demonstra- 
tion. 

(3) Last summer my interest was keenly 
aroused by a report of the proceedings of 
the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 
The staff at their Horwich loco. works 
was on strike, and the directors were 
declining to meet the men’s union officials. 
A Mr. Taylor, of Bolton, appealed to the 
Board to address itself'to the men’s case, 
as he felt that real grievances existed. 
He was treated, however, in the same way 
as those well-meaning people who ask at 
railway meetings for a curtailment of 
Sunday trains. Mr. Schroeder rightly says: 
‘There is only one civilised, effective 
way of settling disputes, and that is by 
arbitration or by conference.’’? Unfortu- 
nately the temper of the time is not in 
accord with this. 

Ministers find themselves in a very 
delicate position. Only this week Dean 
Welldon has been told by a Labour leader 
to ‘‘ stick to his own work of saving souls 
in his own sphere, and to leave them 
(Union leaders) to attend to the social 
salvation of the workers.’’ How ‘‘ saving 
souls ’’ can be distinct and separate from 
‘* social salvation ’’ might be intellectually 
shown, but in practice the two things go 
hand in hand. Prof. Jacks, by his lumin- 
ous interpretation of the ‘‘ parable of 
surprise ’’ (vide Hibbert article, ‘‘ A Psy- 
chologist among the Saints’’), has 
drawn vivid attention to the social element 
in Christianity. It may not be good for 
apostles ‘‘ to serve tables,’? but they 
cannot escape the economic side of life. 
I do not know a better way of correcting 
indifference and merely academic views 
than by the sympathetic projection of one’s 
seif into the circumstances of others. Your 
readers are acquainted with the anxieties 
connected with the supervision of in- 
dustry and commerce. Will you allow 
me to bring before them three cases taken 
from the other side ? 

(a) A textile engineer, thirty years of age, 
with a splendid record of work undertaken 
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for his employers, both at home and 
abroad. Now in fifth week of unemploy- 
ment owing to shortage of.orders. Mean- 
while must support his wife and two 
children out of small savings and A.S.H. 
unemployment allowance of 10s. per week. 

(b) An ironworks labourer. Wages, £1 
per week. Two children. Wife recently 
confined and new suffering from hernia. 

(c) A broker’s odd man. Work inter- 
mittent. Wife unable to leave her bed 
since confinement seven years ago. The 
child a God-send, but must be supported. 

These are specimen cases. I could pro- 
duce others. Drink and laziness are not 
factors. 

The late Viscount Goschen, in an 
address on ‘‘ Economics and KEthics,’’ 
once said: ‘‘ Mark that. the attitude 
of the economist is no less ethical than that 
of the emotionalist—it is more far seeing, 
more social. It looks to the good of the 
community. It is called hard, but it is 
wise, and it serves the general interest ”’ 
(‘‘ Essays and Addresses cn Economic 
Questions ’’). If economists claim to be 
ethical and social, there is hope that 
ministers, while avoiding the excesses of 
emotionalism, will insist upon the claim 
being substantiated. #* 

Water SHORT. 

Stalybridge. 


it. 


I am reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that your correspondent, W. Law- 
rence Schroeder, has neither fathomed 
the full meaning of the labour unrest 
so much in evidence, nor yet made him- 
self impartially acquainted with its method 
of expression. Whether it may be held 
to add weight to my statements or to 
detract therefrom, 1 frankly admit that 
I have but recently relinquished the 
secretaryship of a trade union conciliation 
board after a service of sixteen years. 
At the same time 1 have throughout 
that period consistently advocated the 
claims of arbitration. 

Speaking of strikes, Mr. Schroeder says : 
““ They are frankly and professedly selfish 
in their operations; no society strikes 
save in the hope of individual gain.”’ 
Mr. Schroeder ought to know that it is no 
uncommon thing for strikers to refuse a 
settlement owing to the offer failing to 
carry its benefits to its worst paid and 
most needy section, whether in a single 
or a combination of trades. But even 
taking the strike at the estimate of Mr. 
Schroeder, is he not somewhat precipitate 
in raising the cry of ‘‘selfish’’ before 
recognising the possibility of the exist- 
ence of such a motive as that of perfectly 
legitimate and righteous self-interest 
through which the Almighty is calling his 
human family to a fuller life ? 

As to the strike being anti-social, well 
a knock at your door may for a moment 
arrest the progress of the game you are 
playing within, but since it is the only 
method by which your friend can gain 
admission and the interruption but mo- 
mentary, you do not upbraid him 
for his anti-social interruption. So with 
strikes ; assuming that all other avenues 


are closed, they become the only method 
by which labour can gain admission to 
the shelter and habitation to which it 
rightfully aspires. As to their being a 
‘disruptive force,’’ “ provocative of en- 
mities,’? savouring of ‘‘ physical and 
material war,’’ involving ‘‘ appeals to 
passion,’’? and generating a temper ‘‘ that 
is subversive to social order,’’ precisely the 
same objections might be lodged against 
the action of the householder persisting 
in entering his home when he knows 
that burglars have already done so. 

It is, of course, true that any act of 
combination must depend for its ultimate 
moral sanction upon its object and its 
method of attainment, and it is equally 
true that strikers are not always necessarily 
in the right. If Mr. Schroeder could but 
realise that the failure to recognise the 
obligation of individual moral responsibility 
when in combination, the failure to honour- 
ably observe agreements, the failure to 
adhere to legitimate notice, the disregard 
of social ethics, and the willingness to take a 
mean advantage, are weaknesses in human 
nature quite as much in evidence in the 
ranks of employers—and I unhesitatingly 
assert a great deal more so—he would 
perhaps have had the fairness to extend 
his criticism to the lock-out together with 
the strike. Then as to the charge of 
intimidation and tyranny. Does Mr. 
Schroeder think that labour organisations 
are more conspicuous sinners than those 
of employers in this respect? 1f so, he has 
much to learn before he is fully acquainted 
with the whole question. But in any 
ease, what would Mr. Schroeder say to 
the Puritan who objected to pay his rates 
owing to the engagement of a Sunday 
band in the municipal park ? 

But the worst feature in his paper ig 
the insiduous leaning towards the idea 
of supressing the aspirations of labour by 
means of the soldiery. We are not far 
removed from that state of affairs when 
force would beget force with terrible 
results, except for one consideration, and 
it is this, So soon as you attempt to set 
the soldiery of this country to use their 
arms to any considerable degree against 
their fellow countrymen and fellow as- 
pirants for a fuller life, other complications 
will arise which no Government will 
be so foolish as to completely ignore. It 
appeals to one’s sense of humour to see 
Mr. Schroeder deprecating the idea of 
being able to establish righteousness by 
‘* brutal revolution’? such as_ strikes, 
after imploring the gentle aid of military 
operations in defence of food supplies and 
travelling facilities. 

There are those whose travelling facilities 
and food supplies have long been sufler- 
ing from chronic disorder, and will so 
remain until they are induced to arise 
to a conception of their rightful and dignified 
self-interest, and to enforce the same upon 
a lethargical community by means of 
a lawful organisation by the best method 
available. By this means alone they 
will ultimately be found within the range 
of the voice of those who would call them 
in the name of the Prophet of Galilee 
to a higher social, moral, physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. 


JOHN G. Kay. 
Sunderland, February 27. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ie not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Str,—On the Sunday after the meetings 
of the Eighth National Triennial Confer- 
ence of (as Mr. Armstrong put it) ‘‘ Uni- 
tarian and other Churches,’’ in Liverpool, 
April 21-24, 1903, the minister of Hope- 
street Church preached a sermon which 
he published under the title of ‘‘ Some 
Conference Notes.’’ The concluding words 
were these :— 


We are in spirit and in fact, if not in 
outward organisation, one Free Catholic 
Church—the namewhich best of anyever 
suggested describes the true ideal of our 
Churchmanship—Free, each preacher 
and each worshipper before God and 
man to think his thought and speak 
his word and do his stroke as the divinely 
given essence of his inmost personality 
shall constrain him; Catholic, all- 
embracing in sympathy, by a sentiment 
going down deeper than all creeds, 

- opinions, and intellectual divergencies ;_ 
a Free Catholic Church with a great 
and divine mission in these times of 
compromise and paltering with truth, 
a great mission entrusted to us by God 
to strike for sincerity and truthfulness 
in religion above all else, sincerity and 
truth brought to bear on the world’s 
sorrows and sins, weaknesses and blind 
perversities, that so we too may do 
our part towards bringing the blessed 
Kingdom of Heaven and God to earth 
and man, 


In the spirit of this noble passage I trust 
that the Committee of the National Con- 
ference will approve of a resolution to be 
submitted to the forthcoming Conference 
at the business meeting. The exact 
terms of appeal and welcome to all and 
sundry—‘‘ whosoever will ’’—may well be 
the outcome of a friendly discussion in 
your columns. The times, indeed, call 
for action. The fact of a ‘‘ Free Catholic 
Church ’’ in essence, if not in name, is 
evident from the existence of a ‘‘ National 
Conference of Unitarian, Libera] Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian and other 
Non-Subscribing or Kindred Congrega- 
tions.’? Whether its constituents are 
aware of its present-day obligations I 
cannot say, and whether they will be 
willing to extend its scope I am very 
desirous to know. Are we, on the one 
hand, to restrict our allies to non-sub- 
scribing congregations, and thereby ex- 
clude from a Church of the Free those who 
are making for freedom in ‘‘ the open 
way’’ of religious thought and aspira- 
tion, in spite of old and stiffer trust-deeds; 
or are we to make overtures to them for 
inclusion in a ‘‘ Free Catholic Church ’’ ? 
And, on the other side, are we to be ready 
to offer fellowship with any congregations 
and societies of more extreme views, who 
nevertheless may be willing to embrace 
religious communion on an open “‘ Free 
Catholic Church ’’ basis ? 
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Recent events in Yorkshire, the neces- 
sary changing of the name of the York- 
shire Union, and the inclusive formation 
of a Sheffield and District Union, indicate 
the desirability of a larger and more com- 
prehensive ‘‘ Church ’’ than ours actually 
is. The proper persons in my judgment 
to extend a public and official invitation 
to all congregations that ‘‘ will,’’ are the 
President of the Conference himself (to 
whom it would be as the fitting crown of 
an arduous and ‘‘ Catholic” career in the 
extended spirit of his ‘‘ Presbyterian 
ancestors’’) and a representative from 
Yorkshire. But, in any case, as the 
matter will undoubtedly be brought for- 
ward, if the Committee accord permission, 
it is very advisable that so important and 
vital a subject should previously be turned 
over in our minds. 

And now, before entering upon the 
historical aspect, may I be allowed to 
soliloquise? I am a little alarmed at 
certain tendencies of the “‘ Liberal Chris- 
tian ’’ school, for this may be rendered 
more ‘‘narrowing’’ than any view held 
under the term ‘‘ Unitarian.’ The 
official change from the ‘‘ Progressive 
League ’’ to the ‘‘ Liberal Christian ’’ 
League has been marked by, rather has 
been the mark of, a backward step. Mr. 
Campbell, as I read, has complained that 
arrangements for him to preach in a 
‘** Unitarian Church ’’—I quote from The 
Christian Register—‘‘ have greatly mis- 
represented him before the public.” From 
our own group of Churches a friend 
writes :-— 


I began the work of a Christian 
_ministerina group of Christian Churches, 
Christian by long habit and tradition, 
as in their religious practice and tone, 
I have always tried to be loyal to that 
fine Christian heritage, and my experi- 
ence of life has only made my grasp 
stronger upon the central Christian 
loyalties. They are the centre from 
which charity and tolerance, and under- 
standing of the beliefs of other men 
radiate. 


Here is displayed the sense of a fine 
rich devotional spirit which no Church 
can afford to ignore. But would this 
‘* Christian ’’ plead for the welcome of 
a ‘‘ Brahmo Somaj’’ congregation into 
our ‘‘ Free Catholic Church’’? I fear 
greatly the untoward practical effect upon 
comprehension of any view of the Chris- 
tian religion as ‘‘ final.’’ Father Tyrrell, 
a Free Catholic ‘‘ Christian,’’ speaks of 
the Church ‘‘as a teaching Church ’’ 
just because ‘‘ she is a learning Church,”’ 
and declared ‘‘ Modernism makes no 
pretence of being either a complete or a 
final synthesis.’’? This seems the truer 
view. 

Again, another letter, from which I 
he more gladly quote as it implies a 
judgment upon myself :— 


The people will have a religion. . . 
And once this regular devotional life 
becomes an actuality among our people, 
our perennial discussions as to what 
exactly we mean by the Mastership of 
Jesus would settle themselves, and 
cease, dissolved in an atmosphere of 
devotion ; whereas now they are har- 
dened by the astringency of an atmo- 
sphere of dialectics. 


— — 


Here I ask, if this friend will accept as 
the basis of a ‘‘ Free Catholic Church ”’ 
just that which is signified by the words 
‘* Religion and Devotion’’? That is 
all my present concern, and it 1s sufficient 
answer to the remarks of a very learned 
reviewer in a contemporary, who has 
said, ‘‘ Our own experience of the people 
of ‘ the open way ’ is that they very often 
urge you to come off on to their own side 
track.’? I personally am not aware of 
any such urging. 

Much has been said and written about 
‘*the Presbyterian ancestors.’’? In theiz 
day they were as much “ Catholic Chris- 
tians’’ as their consciences permitted. 
Baxter’s declaration of the necessi- 
ties of public profession in a National 
Church had exactly 200 years’ start of 
Dean Stanley’s, who, in 1868, propounded 
his theory of the doctrinal basis of a 
National Church. He (Stanley) ‘would 
make the Church as inclusive as the 
nation. He would abolish all subscription 
to creeds and formulas except, perhaps, 
the Apostles’ Creed. And Baxter, as a 
Dissenter, was without this compulsion. 
The “Catholic Christian” sentiment became 
the very watchword of the congregations 
in whose line we should be proud to claim 
that we stand. The ‘‘ Catholic Chris- 
tian ’’ of the Bible was, for his day, in an 
impregnable position. With the Bible 
as the ‘‘ seat of authority,’’ that was the 
most comprehensive position attainable. 
And not only was it demanded; it was 
granted. 


‘*Go on, gentlemen,’’ said John 
Seddon, of Warrington, in 1762, to the 
members of the Octagon Chapel, Liver- 
pool, ‘‘ with the same spirit and pru- 
dence in which you have begun to 
assert your just liberty of worshipping 
the Deity in the manner most agreeable 
to the judgment of your own minds ; 
and doubt not but that the good Pro- 
vidence of God will give success to 
your worthy and upright intentions.’ 


And, comments Thomas Bentley to 
Seddon :— 

If Mr. Clayton comes here, he 
will doubtless come with a design to 
preach his own sentiments. He must 
also come with a disposition to excuse 
those amongst his hearers who may 
not think exactly as he does. 


Sixty-four years later, in the neigh- 
bouring cathedral city (Chester), Joseph 
Swanwick, in the name of the congrega- 
tion worshipping in Matthew Henry’s 
Chapel, said to the incoming minister :— 

We anticipate in you a diligent and 

cautious examination of the nature and 
bearing of Scripture evidence, a fearless 
following out of truth, an annunciation 
of your opinions characterised by a 
firmness which shall mark your feeling 
of their importance.... In us who 
stand upon individual judgment and 
conscience, rejecting all creeds and all 
human dictation, a lack of charity 
were an error indeed. We ask 
you for no confession of faith. 


To-day, eighty-six years later, in the 


further and consistent evolution of the 
spirit of this pronouncement, we may call 
ours “‘ The Church of the Free Spirit.’’ 
Ouressential principle as bearing on terms 
of admission, must be ‘‘ No Tests: No 


societies who will to enter; 
are many religious freemen and societies 
to-day who stand outside our own dis- 
tinctive and honourable religicusheritage. 
Let us offer welcome to them, and set 
up of ourselves no bar. 
left wing in our time can be no statement 
of belief that Jesus and the spiritual 
experience which ‘he created are the only 
fundamental facts in the spiritual universe 
as we know it. 
declare that a Christian Church, with 
these central loyalties alone, has con- 
sistency and character, and possesses all 
the liberty of which human experience 
permits. 
of the Spirit must have some definite 
character and content ’’ ? 
the question is not valid ; 
is solved by the practice of our own con- 
gregations. 


Doctrinal Questions.’’ The literal actuality 
of the individual worshippers in our con- 
gregations must be the unqualified privi- 
lege of all congregations banded together 
in any Church that aspires to the name 
‘*Free,’’ Such a Church, and such a 
Church only, can claim to be the true 


modern representative of our older con- 


eregations. A ‘‘ Liberal Religion ’’ must 
include all religious men and “all religious 
and there 


The plea on the 


It cannot dogmatically 


Do men say ‘‘ Your Church 


I answer that 
for the problem 


That which is ‘‘ Free,’’ 


** Catholic,’ and a ‘*Church’’ will 


ever become fuller in ‘‘ the knowledge 
of the Lord,’’ and ever more creative of 


faithful and fruitful citizens in His king- 


dom.—Yours, &c., 


H. D. Roperts. 
LIwerpool, February 27. 


THE SELBORNE SOCIETY. 
Srr,—I have read the very appreciative 
notice which you were good enough to 
give of the Gilbert White Exhibition, and 
it has occurred to me that some of your 


readers might care to hear what the Sel- 


borne Society is, and does. 

It was constituted in the year 1885. At 
first it occupied itself more especially with 
the amenities, and since that time several 
other societies, such, for instance, as the 
National Trust, have come into existence 
and undertaken certain of its objects. As 
is right, it perpetuates the memory of 
Gilbert White, and its first intention now 
is to encourage the study of Natural 
History. Through the Bird Sanctuary 
Committee of the Brent Valley branch, it 
interests itself in attracting and _ pro- 
viding nesting sites for wild birds, while 
a very necessary Plant Protection Section 
has recently been brought into existence. 
There are at present three thousand 
members, and as the subscription (which 
includes the Selborne Magazine) is a small 
one, many more are required if the Society 
is to realise all its possibilities. 

Yours, &c., 
WILFRED Mark WEBB, 
Hon. Secretary. 
4%, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


Tuer Saints’ AppEat. By the Rev. S. A. 
Alexander, M.A. London: Edward 
Arnold. 2s. net, 


TuIs is a little volume of seven sermons 
preached by Canon Alexander in St. 
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Paul’s Cathedral. The publisher an- 
nounces that while suitable for devotional 
reading throughout the year, the book 
will be found specially helpful as a com- 
panion for quiet hours in Lent. We have 
found it too full of the vigorous and 
martial note of an aggressive Christianity 
to be suitable for the quiet hours of devo- 
tion. They deal with the meaning of All 
Saints’ Day, and emphasise the militant 
challenging temper of the saint as well as 
his gentleness and meekness. It is his 
heroic strength and not only his sweetness 
that we find here. And if Lent be a 
season not of gloom and mortification and 
penitence only, but of the athletic renuncia- 
tion and discipline whereby we equip our- 
selves for sterner warfare with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, as Jesus fought the 
temptations of the wilderness, then, indeed, 
this book is a suitable book for Lent. 
Canon Alexander has much vigour and 
directness of utterance as well as a broad 
and hopeful outlook on life. But he is a 
little less than just in saying that Non- 
conformists, ‘‘the body of Wesleyans in 
particular, parted from us through haste 
and misunderstanding. Looked at largely 
it was the separation of a mother and 
daughter who have quarrelled about some- 
thing that is not really important.” That 
is not the verdict of impartial history. 
They parted on matters fundamental to 
the sincerity and inwardness of religion 
after they had in vain ‘‘ urged their 
reforms from within,’’? and it may be 
seriously asked whether any reforms from 
within have ever been radically successful 
in ecclesiastical life. We prefer Canon 
Alexander when he says: ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose that the page of history would be so 
scarlet with the shame and black with 
the shadow of religious persecution; do 
you suppose that there would have been 
in the past, or that there would be to-day, 
so miserable a waste of energy and en- 
thusiasim as we see in the controversies of 
the Church, if our first question about a 
man were not, ‘ What are his views 2 
Does he belong to my own party ? Does 
he hold this doctrine, or practise this or 
that ritual? ’—but if our first question 
were, ‘Is he a really good man? Is his 
religion a power in him and not a form 2 
Is he true, earnest, self-devoted, sincere ? 
Is his heart on the side of the saints 2 
Do we see as he passes by the flash of 
those ‘ white robes’ of the Apocalyptic 
vision, the vesture not of correct opinion, 
but of character, of Saintliness 2? ”’ 


THE CARDINAL ELEMENTS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Fatrn. By Prof. D, 8. Adam, 
M.A., B.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s. 


Tue lectures of which this volume is 
composed were delivered to students at 
the University of Melbourne during 
the winter of 1910. In the first of 
them, Prof. Adam puts the argument 
for the theistic conception of the universe 
very clearly as against the materialism 
of Haeckel and the pantheism of Spinoza. 
Among the other topics of which he treats 
are man’s sinfulness and Christ’s atone- 
ment, and these are dealt with from the 
point of view of one for whom apparently 
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the Westminster Shorter Catechism is still 
a fairly accurate summary of Christian 
doctrine. The positions stated in the 
lectures are further elaborated in an 
appendix consisting of copious notes. 


STuDIEs IN THE HieHest THoveutT. By 
A. T. Schofield, M.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 


Tur Highest Thought, in Dr. Schofield’s 
use of the term, deals with ‘‘ the relation 
of the finite to the Infinite, of man to God.’’ 
Moving upon somewhat orthodox and 
rigid lines. and based upon a theory that 
sees in the Bible the only source of all 
Christianity, there is yet much that is 
suggestive in these studies. Morevver, 
such intimate statements as this: ‘‘ Per- 
sovally, I may tell you—you may think it 
rather strange—my endeavour is to know 
as many Christian people as_I possibly 
can during this present life, so that I may 
have more spiritual friends in the other 
world,’’ make the book irteresting, even 
when, as in its literal acceptance of the 
millennium, we cannot follow its teaching. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lp. :— 
English Philosophers and Schools of Philoso- 
phy: Professor J. Seth. 5s. net. Premiéres 
Poésies: Alfred de Musset. Is. net. Le 
Curé de Tours: H.de Balsac. Is. net. 

Messrs. Duckworru & Co. :—Vagrom Men : 
Alfred T. Story. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mussrs. Hopprr & SroucHTron :—Welsh 
Disestablishment: P. W. Wilson. ls. net. 
The Doctrine of Immortality in the Odes of 
Solomon: J. Rendall Harris, M.A. ls. net. 


MiIscELLANEOUS. 


The Contemporary Review, The Cornhill 
Magazine, International Theosophical Chroni- 
cle, The Nineteenth Century. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JOAN OF ARC. 
1411-1431. 


I. 

‘Tt is God, that girdeth me with strength of 
war, and maketh my way perfect.”’—Ps. xviii. 

In thinking what great Hnglishman I 
should have to tell you about -next, I 
found I should have to take a great jump 
right away from the reign of King Richard 
TY. in England to the reign of Henry VIII.— 
just about 110 years. In all that time 
we don’t read of any really great man in 
England—poet, or king, or preacher, or 
scholar. the reason may have been 
because the country was so unsettled by 
wars that the people grew too poor and 
miserable to. think of anything but just 
how they were to get their bread from day 
to day, and there was not peace or quiet 
enough for poets or schclars to write books. 
Edward III. was always fighting with the 
Scotch, who would not acknowledge him 
as their king, and this led him into a war 
with France (because the French and 
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Scotch were friends in those days). This 
war with France lasted rather more than 
a hundred years, and after it came the 
Wars of the Roses, lasting for twenty 
years, between the families of York and 
Lancaster, who each thought they had a 
right to the crown. You can imagine how 
much England was upset by all this fight- 
ing, for either people were called off to be 
soldiers, or those who were left at home 
were made to pay for the keep of the armies 
and this caused a great deal of poverty in’ 
the country. So, after looking through all 
the history of this time, I have been 
obliged to go out of England to find any 


one worth telling you of, and that person | 


is a girl, but she is by far the greatest 
person we read of in all those 110 years— 
indeed, she is one of the greatest people 
in history. She had a great deal to do 
with the English, and I am afraid the 
English must always feel sorryand ashamed 
of themselves when. they remember how 
they treated her. But the French, her 
own country people, should be still sorrier. 

Her name was Joan of Arc, or Jeanne 
Dare, as it is in French—Jeanne is the 
French for Joan, and Dare was the name 
of her father. She was born in a little 
village called Domremy in the East of 
France, near the great forests of the 
Vosges, in 1411, and was the child of poor 
people—her father was a labourer who 
worked in the fields. Joan was a litle 
girl who ran about with bare feet, and 
believed in fairies as most of the children 
did who lived near the forest. She used 
to herd the sheep in the day-time; in the 
evening she would sit spinning and mending 
by her mother. We are told that she 
was very clever with her needle, and people 
who knew her before she became so famous 
describe her. as ‘‘ a good girl, simple and 
pleasant in her ways.’”? She was particu- 
larly kind to the poor and sick people in 
her village, and was always fond of church 
and of listening to the church bell, which 
reminded her of heaven and of all the things 
she used to think about when she was alone 
for hours looking after her sheep. As she 
was a Roman Catholic (like nearly every- 
one in France at that time) she used to 
think a great deal of the Saints. We shall 
see presently how it was partly this which 
led her to do such wonderful things. 

All through Joan’s life that great war 
between England and France which lasted 
a hundred years was going on, and several 
times while she was a child she and all her 
family had been obliged to fly to the woods 
to hide from the English, and had found 
their home burnt when they returned. 
This terrible war was begun partly on 
account of land which the English held in 
France, and which the French wished to 
win back from them (they were encouraged, 
as Itold you, by the Scotch, who hated us 
then because they wished to be a kingdom 
themselves, and Edward III. had con- 
quered them in many battles)—partly 
because the wife of the King of France, who 
was dead, had declared that her own son 
was not the heir to the throne, but Henry 
V. of England, who had married her 
daughter, That is just as if Queen 
Victoria, when she was alive, had said that 
the Prince ot Wales was not to reign after 
her, but the Emperor Frederick of Ger- 
many, who married her daughter. And 
the hard thing for France was that several 
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of the great nobles sided with England, so 


_ that the Queen’s son, the Dauphin, as he 


was called, had not enough of an army to 
drive out the English, and things were 
going worse and worse with him. He was, 
besides, such a lazy kind of man that he 
did not seem tocare much about losing his 
kingdom, and was of no use at the head 
of an army. He would have lost it alto- 
gether if it had not been for Joan of Arc. 
Nothing is more wonderful in the whole 
of history than that a poor girl out of a 
village, who could not even write her own 
name, should have kept France for the 
French, instead of letting the English con- 
quer it as they would have done if it had 
depended on the Dauphin alone. For now 
we are coming to the strange part of Joan’s 
life. When she was about eighteen, the war 
was worse than it ever had been; Paris was 
besieged by the English, and a hundred 
thousand people died there trom starvation 
and illness. Orleans, anotherlargetown, was 
also besieged by an army of ten thousand 
men, and all the little villages in the north 
were being burnt and robbed by the soldiers. 
People who were driven from their homes 
and wounded soldiers often passed through 
Domremy, Joan’s village, and she was so 
sorry for them that she gave them her bed 
and nursed them if they were ill. She 
kept saying that she ‘‘ had pity on the 
fair realm of France,’’ that is to say, she 
could not bear to think of her country 


being in such a miserable state, and she 


was always thinking, night and day, what 
she could do to help it. She knew that 
God would help it if He chose, and she 
was always praying to Him and to the 
Saints to tell her if she could be of use. 

At last, when Orleans was besieged, it 
seemed to her that she heard voices clearly 
speaking to her, voices of the Saints, and 
that St. Michael appeared to her in 
the midst of a great light telling her that 
she was to go to the help of the King of 
France and give him back his kingdom. 
First she was to take Orleans and then to 
see the king crowned. (St. Michael is 
one of the four great Arch-angels we read 
about in the Bible ; he carries a sword, and 
is the Saint who watches over battles.) 
When she heard this, Joan at first shed 
tears and said, ‘‘ I am only a poor girl, I 
do not know how to ride to the wars or to 
lead soldiers.’? She was very unwilling 
to leave her home and to try to do what 
was so difficult. But St. Michael ap- 
peared to her again and told her to have 
courage, because in heaven, too, there 


~ was ‘‘ pity for the fair realm of France,”’ 


and Ged himself would help her. 


Then 
she made up her mind that she must do as 
the Saint told her, and in spite of all that 
her father and mother and the priest could 
do to keep her from it, she set out. ‘“‘T 
had far rather rest and spin by my mother’s 
side,’’ she said to the Governor of Van- 
couleurs, a small town near Domremy, 
whom she asked to help her, ‘‘ for this is 
no work of my choosing, but I must go 
and do it, for my Lord wills it’? ‘‘ Who 
is your Lord ?’’ asked the Governor. 
““He is God,’’ said Joan. hen the 
Governor saw that she was in earnest, he 
promised to help her. He gave her ahorse 
and two knights to show her the way to 
Chinon, where the Dauphin held his Court ; 
but I must leave the account of what 
happened there until next week. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mr. James Farrar. 


Yue Stand congregation has suffered 
a severe loss through the death of the 
late Mr. James Farrar. He came of an 
old Stand family, and was closely associated 
with the chapel and Sunday -school 
throughout his life. Ii he was but little 
known outside the district in which he 
lived and the congregations nearest to 
Stand, he won for himself in a remarkable 
degree the respect and affection of his 
Stand friends and neighbours. He was 
the senior trustee of the chapel and school; 
and that office, which he had _ held 
since 1868, came to be in his case not 
so much a legal designation as a title of 
honour; for he was trusted and looked 
up to as counsellor and adviser by every- 
one who knew him. There was some- 
thing in his quiet friendliness and practical 
sagacity that both invited confidence 
and inspired it, and no one ever had 
reason to regret that confidence. One 
of the most modest and retiring of men, 
he had nevertheless great influence, both 
in the life of the congregation and in a 
wide circle of vtivate friendships. He 
took no conspicuons part in public affairs, 
being a worker rather than a speaker ; but, 
when he did speak, he had a remarkable 
eift of saying just the right thing. He 
held steadily to Liberal opinions in politics, 
and found in the Unitarian form of religion 
the inspiration of honourable life, and 
the strength of simple piety. Tull he 
was prevented recently by ill - health, 
he never missed being in his place at chapel 
every Sunday; and no one knows better 
than the present writer how great a 
help he was to the minister of the chapel 
by his sympathy and friendship. He 
was left a widower more than two years 
ago, and since then bore a burden of lone- 
liness and increasing infirmity with un- 
complaining and unfailing cheerfulness. 
He died on February 17, aged 67, and 
was laid to rest in the graveyard of the 
chapel he had loved all his life. He 
was a good man, and has left many sad 
hearts behind him. 

Bre HH: 


Tue Rev. J. Kervain Sire, 


We have to record with deep regret 
the death of the Rev. J. Kertain Smith, 
which took place at Belper on February 20 
in his 77th year. Mr. Kertain Smith 
was trained for the ministry at Carmarthen 
College and Manchester New College, 
London, and after short ministries at 
Plymouth and Newchurch, settled at 
Flowery Field Church, Hyde, in 1869. 
In 1889 he removed to Belper, where he 
remained till his retirement from the 
active ministry in 1905. A man of quiet- 
ness and modesty, he did a great deal of 
unassuming work, which earned its reward 
in the affection of those to whom he 
ministered. The funeral took place in 
the Belper Cemetery on Friday, February 
23. The service was conducted ‘by 
the Rev. A. Thornhill, of Gorton, and 
the Rev. A. Leslie Smith. An address 
was delivered by the Rey. A, Thornhill, 
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in which he paid a tribute to Mr. Smith’s 
twenty years’ ministry at Flowery Field, 
which was very notable for the prosperity 
of the church and the institutions under 
his care. In him Belper had lost one of its 
best citizens, who brought a wholesome 
and elevating influence into public life 
which was none the less deep and pere- 
trating because it was quiet and un- 
obtrusive. 


Tue Rev. Joun H. BELcEER. 


We regret to announce the death of the 
Rev. John Belcher after a long period of 
distressing illness. Mr. Belcher’s early 
life was associated with Reading and the 
Isle of Wight. In Reading he spent some 
time in business in the well-known firm of 
Huntley & Palmer, biscuit manufacturers. 
Leaving Reading, he went to Aberdeen 
University and then preceeded to New 
College, Hampstead, to complete his pre- 
paration for the Congregational ministry. 
On leaving College he settled at Erdington, 
near Birmingham, where he spent many 
happy years. He studied hard, and it was 
whilst he held this pastorate that he 
formed the idea of reading the four Gospels 
in the light of the Socialist conception of 
life. This proved to be the decisive and 
determining thing in his career. Down to 
his last days he remained a Socialist, 
with fervour all the time increasing and 
doubts as to its wisdom and practicality 
orowing less and less. ; 

After leaving Erdington he was invited 
to the pastorate of St. Thomas’-square 
Church, Hackney. He took up that 
position with the feeling that the con- 
dition of his work there was ideal so far 
as he was concerned. Whilst there he 
organised a Sunday evening public meeting 
in the church after the service, at which he 
always presided, and where speakers of 
every type of thought spoke on the ques- 
tions in which they were specially inter- 
ested, and discussion followed. There were 
crowded attendances at these meetings. 
He occupied several public positions in 
Hackney, and he was very closely associated 
with the I.L.P. and the Labour Church 
Union, being twice chosen its President. 
Whilst there he also formed a Ministers’ 
Association for the study of Social Ques- 
tions, of which Dr. John Clifford was the 
President, and some High Church clergy- 
men, as well as advanced Nonconformists, 
were members. This afterwards changed 
its name—its membership no longer re- 
stricted to miunisters—and became the 
Christian Socialist League. 

In 1905 he settled at Treville-street 
Unitarian Church, Plymouth, staying there 
six years, till he was laid aside by illness. 
He was put forward as a candidate for the 
Board of Guardians on two occasions in 
Plymouth, but he was too advanced, not 
to say too revolutionary, a thinker for the 
majority of the burgesses to vote for him. 
Nevertheless, he was greatly respected by 
many who were not able to accept either 
his religious or his social views, and there 
are those now in association with the 
Treville-street Church who declare they 
owe everything to him in discovering their 
mission in life and the earnestness of mind 
required to take it up. A friend writes of 
him :—‘‘ fis was a life lived for the 
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commonwealth of life. I have known 
some noble fellows, but none nobler than 
he. ‘There were those who took offence 
at his teaching, and were even hostile, but 
no rancour ever appeared in his nature ; 
he would find a reason for the hostility 
and explain it. He was a man of beautiful 
disposition and of a deeply religious 
nature, though after no one’s pattern but 
his own.”’ 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


———_—— 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


‘nr Missionary Agent of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association (the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding) has completed an 
interesting journey among the churches in 
the Western Union, and reports increased 
vigour and hopefulness since the occasion 
of his last visit. The arrangements for 
the tour were most carefully carried out by 
the Rey. Rudolf Davis, B.A., Missionary 
Minister of the Union. The opening 
service was at Mr. Davis’s own church in 
Gloucester, where a useful work is carried 
on despite the disadvantages which char- 
acterise a cathedral city. In the evening 
Cheltenham was visited, and here were 
many evidences of the revival which has 
followed the settlement of the Rev. J. H. 
Smith. The congregation has not only 
survived its recent troubles, but seems 
likely to regain a fair measure of pros- 
perity. Next morning Mr. Davis accom- 
panied Mr. Spedding to Bristol, where the 
Rev. T. Graham spent some time explain- 
ing the admirable work of the Domestic 
Mission, of which he has had charge for 
the last few years. An interview with the 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford, the venerable 
pastor of Lewins Mead, followed, and Mr. 
Spedding went on alone to Bridgwater. 
A visit to the chapel and a talk with the 
Rev. E. C. Pike, and the journey was 
resumed to Taunton. Here a_ special 
meeting of members of the congregation 
had been convened in the Memorial 
Schools, associated with the name of the 
Rey. J. Collins Odgers. The Rev. John 
Birks stated that a scheme is afoot for a 
new organ, and some minor alterations 
with a view to add to the comfort of the 
meeting house, which is justifiably re- 
garded as one of the finest in the district. 
A couple of hours next morning, and 
Cullompton was reached. The veteran 
Rev. Jeffery Worthington was full of 
anxiety about the little chapel, which must 
have a new roof, and at once; and other 
repairs as well apparently, judging by the 
ugly cracks which have developed in the 
cob walls. Mr. Worthington and his own 
people have made sacrifices in order to 
keep the roof above their heads; but the 
£150 required is quite beyond their means, 
and in a case of this kind it ought hardly 
to be necessary to issue the usual printed 
appeal for help. Here is an instance in 
which the work might be helped unasked 
—a work that has to be done whether 
the means are forthcoming or not, 


' Under the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor the con- 
gregation at Exeter flourishes, having a 
minister after its own heart, and conscious 
that its own peculiar tradition is worthily 
supported. At Sidmouth the church 1s 
prospering under the Rev. W. Agar. A 
good many alterations have been carried 
out recently, with the result that the cosy 
chapel, in its commanding situation, has 
been wonderfully improved, and quite 
naturally appeals to visitors who spend 
holiday in this quiet and delightful 
neighbourhood. Colyton was reached the 
same evening, and in this tiny village nearly 
a hundred members and friends of the 
church and school had assembled for a 
social gathering. It was held in a spacious 
room attached to the house of the Rev. 
W. B. Matthews. At Newton Abbot 
new life is showing itself since the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Frederick Allen. Moreton 
Hampstead and Tavistock, which were 
also visited, are Jabouring under difficul- 
ties, and there is, unfortunately, no im- 
provement to be recorded of them. Re- 
turning from the edge of Dartmoor, the 
next visit was to Torquay, where it is 
hoped that the stone laying of the new 
church will shortly take place. A good 
site has been obtained, and the Rey. A. E. 
O’Connor and Mr. Henry Lupton have 
toiled for the building fund, but their list 
is not by any means full, and further help 
is required if the future is to be assured. 
The new church is likely to be ready in 
the late autumn. 

On Saturday there was a Welcome 
Service at Plymouth, where the Rey. W. 
H. Burgess has succeeded the late Rey. 
Henry Rawlings, whose ministry lasted 
only a few months. Saturday’s papers 
told of the passing of the Rev. J. H. 
Belcher, who resigned the pulpit at Ply- 
mouth in 1910, in consequence of failing 
health. The proceedings at Mr. Burgess’s 
Welcome began with a resolution of con- 
dolence. ‘he charge to the new minister 
was delivered by the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, 
of Exeter, and Mr. Spedding was invited 
to speak upon the duties and opportuni- 
ties of the congregation. On the way 
down to the service a visit was paid to a 
building which was formerly the Unitarian 
chapel of Devonport, but is now a wine 
and spirit vault. It is still known and 
described as ‘‘ The Chapel,’’ and a post 
card is handed to the visitor on which the 
following paragraph is printed :— 


‘¢This quaint old building, situate at 
the corner of Duke and George streets, 
Devonport, was originally built for the 
Unitarians in the year A.p. 1791, and 
was opened as a place of worship in 
1791. The congregation of the Chapel 
decayed in consequence of its being 
understocd that Commissioner Fan- 
shawe intimated that all Dockyardsmen 
who attended the New Chapel would be 
discharged as disloyal subjects; the 
French Revolution was then in full 
operation, and the Unitarians were the 
most ardent admirers of that movement 
in Great Britain. Three of that sect 
were executed as ringleaders (sic) in a 
most disgraceful riot in Birmingham on 
July 14, 1791. Ten years afterwards, 
in 1801, the Chapel was converted, the 
conversion being as wide apart from its 
original purpose as could bz imagined. 


tional freedom. 


The Chapel became a Temple of Bacchus, 
dedicated to the sale of wines and 
spirits, thus the change from the Spiritual 
to the Spirituous. he old building still 
retains remnants of its ecclesiastical 
character, and a Chaplain is still attached 
who performs,’ &c. 


Mr. Spedding preached to a large con- 
gregation at Plymouth on Sunday morn- 
ing, and went on to Crediton for the 
evening service and an after meeting, both 
of which were fully attended. On Monday 
Crewkerne, where the Rey. A. Sutcliffe has 
both his church and school full, and 
Bridport were visited. The last places 
on the list were Trowbridge and Bath. 
At the latter place the Rev. John Me- 
Dowell has been minister for several years, 
and his work is highly appreciated. At 
Trowbridge, after an interregnum of about 
three years, a new minister is about to 
settle, and the congregation, which has 
maintained its numbers during the long 
interval, is looking forward to a renewal of 
the prosperity which one almost naturally 
associates with the name of Trowbridge. — 

During his journey Mr. Spedding was 
able to interview most of the ladies and 
gentlemen who in the Western District 
assist the work of the Association as its 
local treasurers. He succeeded also in 
securing the appointment of some addi- 
tional treasurers. ‘the Association is en- 
gaging in an appeal for new subscribers 
in order that its work may be continued 
unimpaired. The Missionary Agent re- 
ceived many assurances of support in his 
effort ‘“‘to obtain a thousand new sub- 
scribers and to raise a thousand pounds 
during the current year.’’ 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN GERMANY. 


Trial of the Rey: G. Traub, of Dortmund. 


Dr. WENDTE, writing in the Christian 
Register, alludes to the trial of the Rev. 
G. Traub, of Dortmund, the friend and 
defender of Pastor Carl Jatho,\of Cologne, 
who has now in his turn been summoned 
to answer for his heresies before a church 
tribunal. 

An attempt to try his case before a 
prejudiced ecclesiastical court in the Rhine 
province was foiled. It is now pursuing its 
weary way before a tribunal in Breslau, 
Silesia. He is conducting his own case 
with great ability, assisted by eminent 
counsel. The demonstrations in his behalf 
all over Germany are formidable and in- 
creasing. Even if condemned, he has the 
right ofappeal. Ultimately, th esame court 
which tried Jatho may be called together 
to give its final decision. The immediate 
result of this persecution has been to 
draw more closely together his own 
large congregation in Dortmund, which 
loyally supports its pastor, to greatly 
increase the circulation of the theological 
journal, Christliche Fretheit, which he 
edits, and to unite the progressive elements 
in the German State churches (there are 
over thirty of them !) in a determination 
to preserve their spiritual and congrega- 
Whatever may be the 
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issue of this trial, it cannot fail to exercise 
an important influence on the religious and 
church life of Germany in coming days. 
Meanwhile, Pastor Jatho not only preaches 
to immense congregations at home, but 
his audiences at the lectures he gives in 
the principal German and Swiss towns are 
very great. Recently elected to the 
Presbytery of Cologne, the government 
has seen fit to cancel the election. His 
religious instruction classes for children are 
particularly well attended. 


WINIFRED HOUSE CHILDREN'S 
HOSPITAL HOME. 


Annual Meeting. 


{HE annual meeting was held at Winifred 
House on Wednesday, February 28. Mr. 
C. Fellows Pearson was in the chair, and 
there was a good attendance of friends and 
subscribers. The treasurer, Mr. W. M. 
Blyth, presented the financial statement,and 
Mr. Ion Pritchard read the Committee’s 
Report. This stated that the total number 
of invalid children received during the 
year was 45; of these 27 were new cases, 
and the average number in the Home 
works ‘out between 16 and 17. It will 
be seen that hip disease and spinal mischief 
account for the more serious cases—the 
lying-down ones—and debility and rickets 
for the greater number of the others. 
The tabular statement tells also of the 
length of stay, a very important considera- 
tion in respect to the home, seven children 
having been there more than two years. 


‘There has been almost always decided im- 


provement in health on leaving, and the 
committee are sure that the improvement 
applies in very many instances also to 
the habits and manners acquired by the 
children during their stay. Surgical opera- 
tions in five cases have been necéssary 
during the year, and the committee very 
gratefully acknowledge the help afforded 
by the Great Northern Central Hospital, 
so near Winifred House, first for so 
promptly receiving the little patients, and 
more especially for the ready and valuable 
assistance of the surgeon, Mr. Mower 
Waite, there. The financial position of 
the Home is satisfactory in so far that 
the invested funds amounting to £398 
17s. 1ld. have not been drawn upon. 
The income, £957 17s. 10d., including 
£100 legacy from Mrs. Bayle Bernard, 
an old friend of the Home, has enabled 
the treasurer to meet the whole expenditure, 
including the heavy outlay for repairs and 
decoration amounting to £118 9s. 6d. The 
subscriptiois and donations amount to 
£552 6s. 7d., a little more than last year, 
mainly due to a generous gift of £25 
from the Holly Hill Guild, a gift that may 
be an annual one for a few years. 


The three Hospital Funds have again 
awarded grants: the Sunday Hospital 
£58 4s. 5d., the Saturday Hospital £35, 
and the King Edward’s Fund £30. The 
committee are glad to be able to acknow- 
ledge these awards as practical and very 
useful recognitions cf the value of the work 
and good order in management, and_ book- 
keeping. 


~— 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


An Appeal. 

Mr. R. Asquith Wooding writes as 
follows :— 

‘Tn response to urgent entreaties, the 
Society has taken a larger house, 80, 
Darnley-road, Southend, which will ac- 
commodate twelve visitors at a time, 
instead of seven, which was the limit at 
Bernard Cottage. The object will be, as 
hitherto, to provide a house where teachers 
and elder scholars can be received as paying 
guests at very reasonable charges, and 
thus be enabled to spend an inexpensive 
holiday at the seaside. The house is 
much more conveniently situated than the 
old one, and has the additional advantage 
of being next door to the chapel. 

** During the summer months Bernard 
Cottage was always full to overflowing, 
and had we had the necessary accommoda- 
tion we could easily have filled it twice 
over. We have, therefore, every reason 
to believe that our new venture will be a 
success, and that during the summer 
months our teachers and elder scholars 
will make full use of the increased ac- 
commodation which the larger house 
offers. The larger number of rooms at 
the new house end their greater size have 
necessitated our buying additional furni- 
ture, fittings and house linen, the cost of 
which will come to fully £50, and for this 
sum we now appeal to the generosity of 
your readers. 

‘* The London schools are being asked 
to make their effort to help, and we have 
no doubt all will respond to the best of 
their ability ; but £50 is more than they 
can be expected to raise, and a consider- 
able part of that sum will have to be met 
from other sources. We therefore appeal 
with confidence to the Unitarian public for 
help. 

‘* All donations should be sent to the 
Treasurer, Miss Amy Withall, 15, High- 
bury New Park, London, N., and will be 
acknowledged in due course in THE 
Inquirer and Christian Infe.’’ 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue MintmumM WAGE QUESTION. 


Mucu of the discussion which has 
arisen amongst the general public with 
regard to the threatened coal strike 
appears to overlook the fact that the 
‘*minimum wage’? is new neither in 
theory nor practice. Some years ago, 
when public opinion was aroused against 
sweating, many reformers advocated a 
minimum wage as the only effective 
remedy for sweating. Bishop Gore has 
long laid down what he considers to be the 
Christian principle on the subject, ‘* that 
the first charge upon industry must be 
a living wage for those engaged in carrying 
on the industry,’’ end last year the British 
Weekly, which at least on social questions 
does not belong to the left wing, advo- 
cated a minimum wage in a series of well 
informed articles which appeared after 
the great industrial upheaval of the 
summer, 


The minimum wage, therefore, is not 
only not a fantastic creation emanating 
from the brain of some unprincipled and 
irresponsible ‘‘ agitators’’—in this con- 
necticn the word ‘‘agitator,’’ when 
analysed, merely means a person who 
is advocating something which is dif- 
ferent from what the individual who 
uses this term of reproach desires—but 
it is actually at work in our Colonies, and 
even in the United Kingdom. Many 
well-intentioned people seem to have 
forgotten the Trades’ Boards Act, and 
still more, do not seem to be aware that 
the miners in some districts already have 
a minimum wage actually in operation. 
In some departments of industry, then, 
the principle is already established. 

* * * 


In view of current discussion of a 
complicated question, the gist of an 
article by Professor H. Stanley Jevons in 
The Housing Reformer (a monthly published 
in the interests of better housing con- 
ditions in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire) may be quoted here. As Professor 
Jevons is neither a coal-owner nor a 
miner, but a disinterested economist 
familiar with the local conditions of the 
Welsh mining industry, his opinion is 
all the more worthy ofremark. ‘‘ Looking 
broadly at the problems of life and work,”’ 
he says, ‘‘the Garden City movement 
may be said to represent a thoughtful and 
practical effort to reach a more rational 
method of living. By careful thought 
on the main problems . . . it has already 
been proved that a vast deal can be 
done to improve the health of the industria] 
population with little extra expense... 
I believe that such reforms will be gradually 
applied in every direction, with the most 
momentous results for the benefit of 
mankind. In an especial degree do these 
ideas apply to the conditions of em- 
ployment of labour—a field in which there 
could be a rich harvest if the right spirit. 
and method were adopted. The spirit 
wanted is that of care for human well- 
being and happiness.’’ 

** * * 


‘*The great difficulty of the problem 
now confronting the coal trade,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘arises from the variability 
of human nature on the one hand, and the 
variability of coal seams, and the floor, 
roof, and coal conditions on the other 
hand. . . We are all familiar with the fact 
that different kinds of land are more or 
less fertile under the hands of the farmer, 
and we know that is the chief cause of 
variation in the rent paid per acre... 
but no such principle enters into the pay- 
ment of colliers’ wages. Hvery man is 
paid by the piece for the quantity of coal 
he produces. When he produces it easily 
he may make 10s. and even 15s. per day ; 
when he gets coal with difficulty the 
same skilled man may earn but 5s. or even 
2s.a day.”’ E 

* * * 

Other causes which have tended to lower 
the miners’ net earnings are the depression 
of trade since 1908, the Eight Hours Act, 
and the rise in the cost of living. ‘‘ The 
prices of provisions and the rent of houses 
have risen in South Wales at least 15 per 
cent. during the last ten years; and, 
unfortunately, there is every prospect 
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of this rise of prices continuing, for it is 
world-wide in character. Such upward 
movements of prices always lead to in- 
dustrial unrest, because wages are not 
raised in proportion until many years 
afterwards. . . The policy of the minimum 
wage is unquestionably a step in the 
right direction from the men’s point of 
view, for it would at least give them 
protection against the chances of working 
in abnormally unproductive places, and 
against the effects of favouritism and 
bribery. In the present situation it may 
probably be said to be a measure of abse- 
lute necessity and of mere justice so long a, 
the minimum is not put too high.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dr. JAMES Hopz Moutron is delivering 
the second course of the new series of 
Hibbert Lectures at London University, 
South Kensington, on Tuesdays, March 5 
and 12, April 30, and May 7 and 14, 
the subject being ‘‘ Early Zoroastrianism.”’ 
The first lecture was given on February 27. 
Admission free. 


THE annual meeting of the London 
Sunday School Society will be held at 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, on Satur- 
day, March 9. The business meeting at 
4.30 will be followed by a public meeting 
at 6 o'clock. A statement will be made 
by the secretary on ‘‘ How the National 
Insurance Act affects Sunday School 
Provident or Friendly Societies,’’ and a 
conference on ‘‘The need for further 
organisation in the Sunday School’’ will 
be opened by the Rev. C. Roper, of 
Kilburn. 


The Rev. Mortimer Rowe writes to warn 
our readers against a German who is 
going about under the name of Dr. Herman, 
of Elbing, obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. He is conversant with the doings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and speaks with some know- 
ledge of ministers and other persons asso- 
ciated with the Liberal Christian movement 
both here and in Germany. People whom 
he may happen to visit should be on their 
guard. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


4 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, : 


Boston.—The members of the Spain-lane 
Chapel have suffered a serious loss in the death 
of Mr. William Bedford, J.P., which took 
place early on the morning of Tuesday, 
February 20. Mr. Bedford, who was in his 
80th year, was a fairly regular attendant at 
the services in the chapel until a few months 


ago. Descended from an old yeoman family 
in Huntingdonshire, he went to Beston early 
in life, and gradually built up a big milling 
business there. Mr. Beaford was widely re- 
spected for his great integrity in business 
matters, as well as for his successful opposition 
to corruption in the municipal life of Boston. 
He was an ardent Liberal, both in politics and 
religion. He was twice elected Mayor, and 
only retired from the aldermanie bench a 
few years ago. At that time all parties 
requisitioned him to remain, but he was firm 
in his refusal. Never, he declared, would he 
consent to retain a position a day longer 
than be could discharge its duties. The 
funeral was a public one, and very largely 
attended. The Rey. A. G. Peaston officiated. 
On the following Sunday morning a memorial 
service was held at Spain-lane Chapel, con- 
ducted by the minister. 


British League of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Wemen.—We have received from 
Miss Grace Mitchell, hon. sec. of the Fellow- 
ship Section of the League, some details as to 
the work which is being undertaken by this 
new branch, and the possibility of extending 
its influence in the future. The Fellowship 
Section has been started for the purpose of 
keeping the elder Sunday-school girls, and 
women members and workers who have to 
leave home for business and other reasons, in 
touch with the central organisation, so that 
they may not feel isolated even when there is 
no Free Christian church in the neighbourhood 
to which they have removed. Where there is 
such a place of worship, introductions are 
given, and a request is made that the members 
shall welcome the new-comer ; in cases where 
there is no church within reasonable distance, 
an effort is made to enrol her as a Fellowship 
member at a subscription of Is. a year. A 
Fellowship worker then sends her each month 
the League letter, a religious paper, and a 
personal letter often with enclosures and news 
of interest concerning the Free Christian 
churches. Within the last few months an 
attempt has teen made to establish a world- 
wide fellowship. The members of the Women’s 
Alliance, with its branches throughout the 
United States and Canada, have warmly 
responded to a suggestion that they should 
co-operate, and have offered to welcome in 
the spirit of the Fellowship any members of 
the British League who may emigrate to these 
countries. A correspondence has also been 
opened up with the women of the colonial 
churches with the same object in view. The 
Committee of the League Fellowship Section 
desire to be informed of the whereabouts of 
any members of the Liberal Christian churches 
who are moving to other parts of the country, 
to America, to the Colonies, or elsewhere. 
Address, Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship 
Section of the British League, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Buxton.—The annual gathering of the 
Hartington-road Unitarian Church took place 
on February 21 in the schoolroom. ‘The Rey. 
Geo. Street, the minister, presided, supported 
by the Rey. B. C. Constable, of Stockport, 
representing the East Cheshire Christian Union, 
and other friends. The chairman, in ‘sub- 
mitting the report, said that so far as the 
morning and evening attendance was con- 
cerned, the average had beon maintained. 
The attendance at the Sunday-school had con- 
siderably increased. ‘'wo years ago a com- 
mittee of men had been formed, but this year 
women had been admitted, the committee 
now being composed of as many women as 
men, which he considered was a wise thing. 
They had four mission stations. At the 
village of Flagg twelve meetings had been held 
during the winter months. At the hamlet of 
Pomeroy, at an inn called the Duke of York, 
a class had been held for some years. The 
landlord found the room and heated it, and 


did not charge a penny rent. It was an un- 


common thing for a publican to have such a 
class; however, it went on very comfortably 
indeed ; a quarryman played the harmonium. 
A class was also held at Litton Mills, this being 
the fourth season, and during the latter part 
of last year a new class had been started at 
Great Hucklow. In addition to this, illus- 
trated lectures had been given as well. In 
accomplishing this work, he had travelled 
850 miles and walked 230. - 


Chatham.—At a special meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Chatham Unitarian Church, 
held on Sunday, February 25, after the evening 
service, a resolution was unanimously passed 
requesting the Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman to — 
withdraw his recently tendered resignaticn. 
Since Mr. Whiteman announced his intenticn 
to terminate his ministry, many of those in 
the habit of attending the church realised the 
necessity of taking a more than passive in- 
terest, with the result that a large number 
have become subscribing members of the con-. 
gregation. In view of this and other indica- 
tions of a determination to prevent the resig- 
nation taking effect, Mr. Whiteman felt 
justified in re-considering his decision, which 
he at once declared his readiness to do. 


Doncaster.—The Rev. Percy Jones reports 
encouraging progress at Doncaster. At the 
annual meeting of the Free Christian Church 
it was shown that the membership of all the 
organisations connected with it was growing, 
and the financial position was sound. A tender 
for the erection of a school-church, to cost 
£2,700, has just been accepted, and the mem- 
bers of the congregation are most anxious to 
raise £1,000 of this amount in the next six 
months. 

Gorten.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of Brookfield Church was held cn 
Tuesday evening last under the presidency of 
Mr. Geo. Cocks, The report for the year was 
of a highly satisfactory character. Since the 
settlement of the Rev. A. Thornhill as minister 
there has been a gratifying increace in member- 
ship and in the interest taken in every de- 
partment of work. The executive officers 
were heartily thanked and re-elected. A 
resolution placing on record the warm appre- 
ciation of the congregation for the services 
rendered to church and school by Mr. Waite 
and his family was unanimously adopted on 
the motion of the Rey. A. Thornhill, seconded 
by Mr. Geo. Daniels. Fuller reference to the 
projected Bazaar will be seen in our adver- 
tising columns. 

Leicester—The annual meeting of the 
Great Meeting congregation was held in the 
schools on February 22, Mr. J. G. Chattaway 
presiding. The report of the vestry referred 
to the building of a kitchen and other offices 
in connection with the schools which had been 
carried out during the year at a cost of £165. 
Reference was also made to the settlement of 
the Rev. J. H. M. Nolan, who had been ap- 
pointed to take charge, under the Rev. E. I. 
Fripp, of the Great Meeting, of the Lough- 
borough and Coalville churches. Mr. Fripp, 
in replying to a vote of thanks, hinted that 
the time was near when, without neglecting 
the Great Meeting, they would have to con- 
sider whether they ought not to embark on 
extension work in the London-road district. 


London: Newingten Green.-Upwards of 


320 parents, children, teachers, and friends 


were present at Stoke Newington Green 
Church at the annual Sunday-school party cn 
Friday, February 23. An excellent report was 
given of the Sunday-school work. During 
the year the numbers have increased in each 
of the societies. In the Sunday-school the 
average morning attendance out of a roll 
commencing at 144, rising during the year to 
172 scholars, was 105, and in the afternoon ~ 
135. The prizes were distributed by Miss 
Sharpe, who spoke of the time, about sixty 
years ago, when she taught at the school and 
of her great satisfaction in its progress. 
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Stalybridge: Hob-hill Schools.—The groat 
effort to preserve Hob-hill schools will be 
brought to its termination by the holding of 
a grand bazaar (Seo advertisement columns.) 
Urged by the Board of Education to make 
structural alterations, the managers were able 
to evade the burden until the arrival of an 
ultimatum that the Board would withdraw its 
recognition after April 30, 1911. Energetic 
steps were then taken, and means found of 
averting the calamity. When local Unitaiians 
saw that townspeople and a few other friends 
elsewhere were preparea to help them they 
addressed themselves to the task of meeting 

the Board’s requirements. The members of 
the family of the late Mrs. John Leech (who 
founded the day schools) have given nobly, 
as have local philanthropists such as the Right 
Hon. J. F. Cheetham, and the Summers 
family. From all sources about £800 has been 
received. The scheme, however, called for a 
much Jarger sum. It was therefore decided to 
hold a bazaar, in order to raise £1,000 in addi- 
tion. Meanwhile, under the supervision of 
Mr. Percy Worthington, F.R.1.B.A., the build- 
ing has been adequately altered and enlarged, 
and since October last greater comfort has 
been experienced not only in the day schools, 
but in the Sunday school and associated 
institutions. 


Taunton.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of Mary-street Chapel was held at 
the Memorial Schools on February 22, Mr. 
Edward C. Goodland presiding. The report 
of the committee for 1911 stated that the 
accounts showed balances on the right side, 
and that so far the financial position was 
satisfactory. Thanks to gifts from numerous 
friends, including £140 from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, a new organ had been ordered at a 
cost of £315, which it was intended to open 
in September. Considerable repairs to the 
fabric of the chapel had become necessary, and 
it had been decided to provide a new roof, to 
improve the ventilation, to have the interior 
cleansed and decorated, and the electric light 
installed. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THe Peasant Arts FELLOWSHIP. 

The newly formed Peasant Arts Fellow- 
ship, which has just held its first public 
meeting, has been formed for the purpose 
of following Ruskin’s ideal of reviving 
country handicrafts, especially those of 
spinning and weaving, and to co-ordinate 
the scattered schemes of arts and crafts 
revival now being undertaken in various 
parts of England. It also desires to do 
something towards the enliyening of the 
countryside and stimulating the love of 
ancient festivals, local dances, folk songs 
and ballads which once helped to make the 
life of the peasant more interesting and 
pleasurable than that of the agricultural 
labourer to-day. Spiritual influences are 
not forgotten ; indeed, it is the aim of this 
society to make the village church again 
the centre of a new religious life, but 
the whole movement is in accordance with 
the democratic tendencies of the age, 
and inspired by a belief in the capacity 
of men to rise to higher ideals of human 
activity and fellowship. 


THe ENciish AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 
The Rev. A. H. Baverstock, who is 


_ associated with this timely effort to bring 


about a revival of rural crafts, has written 
an admirable little book (A. C. Fifield, 6d. 


net) on ‘‘The English Agricultural 
Labourer,’’ to which Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
has supplied an introduction. He has 
made a carefulstudy of the English peasant, 
who is very much in danger of being 
overlooked at a time when press and 
Parliament are dominated by the towns- 
man; and he brings to his task the sym- 
pathetic insight of one who realises the 
dignity and worth of the labourer’s 
calling, and is ‘‘ willing to learn from his 
simplicity much that has been denied 
to those whose life has been necessarily 
more complex.’’ The agricultural labourer 
has been reduced during the last two or 
three hundred years from 2 condition 
of comparative affluence to one of destitu- 
tion, and in spite of the advantages which 
he is supposed to enjoy to-day he is not 
nearly as free, as well fed and clothed, or 
as prosperous and happy as he was in 
the Middle Ages. He has, in fact, been 
the victim from 1563 to 1824, to quote 
the words of Professor Thorold Rogers, 
of ‘‘a conspiracy concocted by the law 
and carried out by parties interested in 
its success’ to cheat him of his wages, 
‘“to tie him to the soil, to deprive him of 
hope, and to degrade him into irremediable 
poverty.’’ 
* * * 

Mr. Baverstock has no panacea to 
offer which, 1f applied, would immediately 
raise the status of the English peasent, 
and give him back the communal life he 
shared with his fellows before the 
suppression of the monasteries, and the 
debasing of the coinage in Henry VIII.’s 
reign. But itis, he says, obvious that the 
first task is to awaken the general public 
to the need of reforms which will lie in 
the direction of more adequate payment, 
better housing, education which shall not 
unfit the youth for work on the land, and 
recreation of a kind likely to “‘ relieve 
his life from monotony, season it with 
galety, and even invest it with dignity.”’ 
We gather that Mr. Baverstock is pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the way in which 
the whole subject of social conditions in 
the country is being dealt with at present, 
and that he dreads too much State super- 
vision and compulsion in all that relates to 
the life of the working man. Something 
more must be done to promote self-develop- 
ment and encourage individuality, and 
he points out many ways in which those 
who have the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the farm-labourer can 
help to foster the spirit of co-operation 
and diminish the hostility which everywhere 
divides class from class, holding before 
the workers a higher aim than the desire 
to get the better of others, which is one 
of the worst results of past oppressicn. 


INDUSTRIAL POISONING AND ACCIDENTS. 
From statistics recently published it 
appears that there has been an increase 
during the past year in the number of 
people who have been poisoned, or who 
have met with accidents, sometimes fatal, 
in factories and workshops. The cases of 
lead poisoning have risen from 505 m 
1910 to 669, the greater part of the cases 
being amongst coach and car painters. 
The deaths due to poisoning generally 
numbered 49. Industrial fatal accidents 
numbered 1,182 in 1911, as against 1,080 
in 1910, and the textile factories were 


responsible for 99 deaths, 47 occurring in 
the cotton and 29 in the woollen factories. 
In the shipbuilding industry there were 
156 fatal accidents as compared with 
111 in the previous year. Machinery 
was the cause of 379 deaths. 

ANTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES’ 

TECTION SOCIETY. 

The annual report of the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines’ Protection Society for 
1911 gives an interesting record of the 
work which has been done, and the in- 
formation gained, during the past year 
in various parts of the world where the 
labour system is still tainted with slavery. 
Among the subjects dealt with are Portu- 
guese slave labour, rubber slavery in 
South America, Southern Nigeria (House 
Rule Ordinance), the Congo situation, 
abuses in the New Hebrides, the Egyptian 
Sudan, the slave trade in Tripoli, and the 
native races in Australia. The journey 
of investigation in West Africa under- 
taken by the organising secretaries, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Harris, has aroused a 
good deal of interest, and if their tour is 
to include a visit to the Angola mainiand 
and a short stay on San Thomé, it is 
hoped that all who sympathise with the 
object of the Society will come to its 
help financially, and not allow this im- 
portant work to be crippled for want of 
necessary funds. 


Pro- 


Tue Lasour LEADERS AND TEMPERANCE. 

One of the organs of the brewing trade 
has recently remarked on the decline in 
the consumption of drink, but declares 
that it is not pessimistic, and that ‘‘a 
continuance in the immediate future of 
the tendecy towards increased con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages ’’ is to be 
anticipated. Happily for the workers, 
almost all their leaders have come to see 
that the interests of the liquor trade are 
diametrically opposed to the interests of 
the working-classes. ‘‘ The Trade’’ can- 
not understand this. ‘‘ Whatever be the 
explanation,’ says The Trade Paper, ‘‘ and 
it is by no means easy to find one, the fact 
remains that ‘the Trade’ has no more 
vindictive or more unfair opponents than 
the Labour members.’’ Surely the ex- 
planation of this hostility is not far to seek. 
The Labour members are men who have 
had unique opportunities of studying the 
social conditions under which the great 
majority of wage-earners are compelled to 
live. 


TEMPERANCE IN THE ARMY. 

The Rev. A. E. L. Gedge, Chaplain to 
the Forces, Fulwood Barracks, in the 
course of a brief speech at the Guildhall, 
Preston, the other night, made special 
allusion to his experience among the 
recruits, observing that out of 287 who 
recently went through his hands 260 
described themselves as total abstainers. 
In spite of the country’s enormous drink 
bill Mr.Gedge did not think we need despair, 
and certainly not so far as the Army was 
concerned, for it was now no longer the 
‘* fashion ’’ to get drunk. The majority 
of the young men who entered joined the 
Army Temperance Association. 


A Woman’s EXHIBITION IN BERLIN. 
An interesting sign of the growing 
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influence of the Woman’s Movement in 
Germany is seen in the exhibition “‘ Die 
Frau in Haus und _ Beruf,” which 
was opened last week in Berlin. Frau 
Hedwig Heyl, who performed the opening 
ceremony, at which the Empress was 
present, said that it signified peace at 
last between the rival claims of women’s 
two great spheres of work, the home and 
her profession, which had at first appeared 
antagonistic to one another, but were 
now seen to be mutually complimentary. 
The exhibition, which is on a large scale, is 
being held at the Zoological Gardens. 


Evenine Piay CENTRES. 

As a result of her recent appeal in The 
Times Mrs. Humphry Ward is able to an- 
nounce that £1,600 has been contributed to 
her fund, £750 of this by one subscriber for 
the special maintenance over three years of 
the new centre in the Isle of Dogs, for which 
she pleaded. Two more applications have 
reached Mrs. Ward, supported by a 
well-known stipendiary magistrate, for 
new centres in Woolwich and Kilburn. 
The letters containing the application 
speak of the ‘‘moral starvation’ and 
“*soreneed ”’ of the children to whom these 
centres would apply, mainly the children 
of labourers and of mothers industrially 
employed. 


Hob Hill Schools, 


STALY BRIDGE. 


GRAND BAZAAR will be held in 

the Schools on Wednesday, Thursday, 

Apa: and Saturday, March 6, 7, 8 and 9, 
12. 


Openers : 

Wednesday, 

Miss Beatrix Porter, of London. 
Thursday, 

Hon. Mrs, JoHN Woop. 
Friday, 

Councillor A. M. FLercuer, J.P., of Hyde. 
Saturday, 


Councillor JAMES BOTTOMLEY, J.P. 


Object of the Bazaar. 


To raise money to pay for the extensive 
alterations to the School premises. 


Contributions in goods or money will be 
gratefully received and duly acknowledged by 
WaLIER SHort, The Manse, Cranworth 
Street, Stalybridge, Minister; Ronert Ken- 
yon, Cheetham Hill Road, Stalybridge, How. 
Treasurer ; EDwtn Storrs. 88, Albion Cres- 
cent, Stalybridge ; Percy MARSHALL Penrhyn, 
Place, Stalybridge, Hon. Secretaries. 


Unitarian Free Church, 
HORWICH. 


—. 


SALE OF WORK 
March 6, 7, and 9, 1912. 
To be opened each day at 3 pm. 


Wednesday, 6, by Mrs. Joun Harwoopn, of 
Bolton. 

Thursday, 7, by Mrs, ANDREWs CROMPTON, of 
“Brooklands,” Garstang. 

Saturday, 9, by J. Percy Tayior, Esq., of 
Bolton. 


Contributions in money or goods will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by R. 
H. LaMBLeY. Montcliffe, Horwich, Minister ; 
EK. Matpas, 89, Lee-lane, Horwich, Hon. Sec. ; 
W. ParTINGToN, “ Westgate,” Lostock-park, 
Bolton, Hon. Treasurer. . 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH 
AND MISSION. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of 

Subscribers and other friends will take 

place at Mansford Street on Tuesday, 
March 12, 1912. 


Tea and Coffee, 7.30, 

The Chair will be taken at 8 o'clock by 
MR. C. HAWKSLEY 

(President, British and Foreign Unitarian Assoctation), 


And among the other speakers will be the 
Rev, James DrumMmonp, LL.D., of Oxford, 
Dr. W. PBuake Opcers, K.C., President, 
London District Unitarian Society, the Rev. 
C. HarGRovE, the Rev. H. Gow. 


S. W. Preston, i : 
R. P. Jones, } Seon etaries. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, March 3, at 1i a.m. 
Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 
“ Civilisation and Self-Control.” 
» at7 p.m 
Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 
“ Shakespeare’s King Henry VI.” 
Wednesday, March 6, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. H. J. GOLDING. 
“A Note on Pragmatism.” 


ALL. SEATS FREE. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 


March 3, Rev. E. H. L. Tuomas, B.A., of 
Wilmslow, Manchester. 


March 10, Rev. J. M. Luorp THomas. 


March 17, Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A.,, of 
Monton, Manchester. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Irish Linen, Big Pieees, suitable for 
making charming Tea-cloths, Tray-cloths, 
D’oyleys, &c. Only 2/6 per bundle. Catalogue 
FREE. Postage4d. Write to-day.—HUvTTOn’s, 
5, Lsrne, Ireland. 


REE!—200 Patterns of Charming 
Irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 
“FKlaxzella.” Beautiful designs, wide range of 
fascinating colours and designs. Washable 
colours fast, wears years. Write.—HuTTONn’s, 


5, Larne, Ireland. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/6}. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JAMES 
Buck ez, Serye Contractor, Portsmouth. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; plan ievevabdent dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


Board and Restdence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. _ First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
PoTTeER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN can re- 
ceive two or three Paying Guests in their 
pretty home in South Devon. House on hill, 
facing south; verandah, garden. Non-flesh 
diet if desired.—Mrs, HAYNE SMITH, Ridgway, 
Dartmouth. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 


Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z, In- 
QUIRER OFFIC, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


die eteees HOUSE, for Ladies, 
in Country Town, for spring months; 3 
sitting. 2 bedrooms, housekeeper and gardener 
left. Objection to children and dogs. Also at 
Midsummer, Country Cottage, unfurnished. 
Every convenience to save work.—Mrs. Mace, 
View Tower, Tenterden. 


if TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE Puiace, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


Depiy Brana nee A. Harpcast Le, 


Miss Cecin GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


‘Save &6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3 per cent. free 
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SUNDAY, March 10, 
LONDOR. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, 
Hornen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. f. Dapiyn, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1l and 7, Rev. PRimstLEy PRIME. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREensTon. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Dr. 
J. Liongen Tayurr; 7, Rev. Grorge 
CRITCHLEY, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. W. Gaz; 
6.30. Rev. Joun ELxis 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. Bertram Taster, M.A.; 
and 7. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Ray, H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CaaRLESWwoRTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor JoNnEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. Hankinson; 7, Mr. THomas Hoitmus, 
Secretary of the Howard Association. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorur, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Caynowntu 
Porn. 

Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CooPer. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. J. A. Prar- 
son; 7, Dr. J. Lonmin TAYior. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Joun Exsis; 
6.30, Mr. J. Kinsman. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Key. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrast, B.A. 

tN ee Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wu. Len, 


Rev. A. C. 


11 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Bertram 
Lister, M.A.; 7, Rev. J. Wuson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. W. H. Ross. 


Anrrystwytn, New-street Mecting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Bramineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BirmingHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M A. 

Biaoxpoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rey. J. Isuan 
Jonzs, M.A, 

Bovurnemourn, Unitarian Church, West Hill 
road, 11 and 6,30, Rey. V. D. Davis. 


BripPort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GroRGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. ; 3 

CamBripcs, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 


Curtmsrorb, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, | 


Mr. WautaR RussELL 


Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. D. Jmenxin Evans. 
Crirron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Brecxa. 
Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THornr. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savevt Hicks, M.A. 
Evesuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 
Gere Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Pickerina. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Churck, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
McLacutan, M.A., B.D. 


11 and 6.30, 


Luicestrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. I. I. Fripp. 2 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnegELL. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roprrts. 

LiveRPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. 8. RussEewy, B.A. 

ManonesterR, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuHitTaKeR. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45, 


and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. Ruppuz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
Coxniins Opaurs, B.A, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Josep WAIN. 

SHeFFinrLtp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LLB. — 

SipmoutTs, Old. Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintiam Aqaar. 

Soutuport, Portland-strect Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. R. Nrcor Cross. 

SourgamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANpREAR. M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GEoRGE BuRNETT STALLWORTRY. ° 
West Kirspy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev H. W. HawxKzs. 


CAPETOWN. | 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


TuE week has been one of hope deferred. 
The deplorable industrial situation has been 
lightened by two features, the patience and 
restraint of the public and the orderliness 
of the miners. On Wednesday the men’s 
representatives were less uncompromising 
in their refusal to discuss their schedule 
of rates for a minimum wage, and the 
situation became at once more hopeful. 
As Mr. Philip Snowden has pointed out, 
the miners have to convince the public that 
their schedule is moderate and reasonable, 
and their own firm conviction that it is 
so should encourage them to court the 
fullest investigation into its details. 

* * Z * 

A CORRESPONDENT calls in question what 
we said last week about the element of 
chivalry which enters into this demand for 
aminimum wage. It has been the striking 
feature in recent industrial disputes that 
the chief aim has been to secure better 
conditions for the lowest grades of labour, 
which have been for so long defective in 
organisation and inarticulate in their 
demands. Without the help of the better 
paid who were asking nothing for them- 
selves, success would have been impossible. 
It is this growing solidarity of labour, and 
the consciousness that the whole body must 
rise or fall together, which are creating an 
entirely new situation. In spite of its 
enormous and untried difficulties, and the 
much graver risks which result from im- 
prudent action, we believe that it has in it 
higher moral possibilities than the old 
state of things, when detached groups 
contended simply for their own monetary 
advantage. The fact that men who 
have little to complain of in their own lot 
will accept a common policy which in- 
volves them in personal loss, has received 
various explanations. Some of them may 
be the victims of coercion. Others may 


be caught in the currents of a movement 
which they are powerless to resist. But 
we are convinced that there is also a grow- 
ing sense of chivalry to their order, which 
deserves grateful recognition at the hands 
of religious men. The man who gives his 
own privation and suffering to help a 
comrade is ot least as generous as any sub- 
scriber to a relief fund, and illustrates the 
spirit of self-surrender to the common 
good, which is one of the deepest motives 
of Christianity. 
* 

Ir is a welcome fact that the ‘‘ Kolnische 
Zeitung,’’ which is generally considered 
to reflect Government opinion, has en- 
dorsed the cordial words of Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg on the subject of 
Lord Haldane’s recent-visit. Last Satur- 
day it published an article containing 
the following significant words: ‘‘ All 
classes of the nation that possess any sense 
of responsibility and knowledge of practical 
politics, will echo his words in a sense that 
can only help to make easier the progress 
of this hopeful task, No sensible man needs 
to be told that all the misunderstandings 
that have in the course of years grown up 
between the two countries cannot be got rid 
of in a day. . . But we may rest assured 
that the negotiations are on the right 
road to success. The fact alone that both 
Powers, with honourable intentions and 
mutual trust, have undertaken afresh to 
prepare the way for friendlier relations, 
throws a necessary light on the inter- 


national situation.’’ 
*K 


* * 

We do not intend to open our columns 
to a discussion of the pros and cons of 
Women’s Suffrage. It can receive much 
ampler and more effective treatment 
elsewhere. Nor do we desire in any way 
to impugn the motives of those who were 
responsible for the scenes of violence 
and destruction in London this week. 
We give them credit for perfect sincerity 


in their intention to obtain justice and a 
wider sphere for the noblest influence in 
this way. But it appears to us that there 


is a distinction, which goes down to the 
very roots of life, between the sufferings 
and martyrdoms, which are inflicted by 
others, and those which we incur as the 
price of our own violence. It is only when 
we suffer for acts which are in themselves 
beautiful and good, as when men calmly 
persist in some nobler form of worship 
than public opinion is prepared to tolerate, 
that our suffering is the price of freedom 
and peace. It was thus that men suffered 
for the name of Christ till they made the 
| cross into life’s divinest symbol. If we 
ask ourselves whether we can conceive 
the breaking of other people’s windows 
being changed in a similar way from shame 
into glory, till it becomes for future ages 
a sacrament of love, we shall see how deep 
and essential the difference really is. 
* * * | 
Mrs. OrMIsTon CHANT reminds women 
who are called to suffer for the women’s 
cause of this truth in a powerful letter, 
which appeared in the Daily News on 
Thursday. 
‘*Many of us still living,’’ she says, 
‘* fought a strenuous fight under the heroic 
and saintly leadership of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and Professor Stuart against 
the most inconceivably hateful wrong 
that has ever been inflicted on women by 
one-sided legislation. There was some 
violence during the struggle, it is true, but 
it was wholly on the part of the abettors 
of evil and injustice. On our sidé the 
only weapons used were reason, the logic 
of facts, and the appeal to conscience, pity, 
and religion. We won; and what gained 
the victory then will gain it over political 
and other injustice, if patience has her 
‘perfect work.’ ... Violence and per- 
secution are not the way to teach anything, 
even the A BC of political justice, and it 
is a deplorable leadership that justifies 
these methods. The finest heroism can 
be ‘ built ’ up on loyal obedience to Right, 
and a sense of Right can only be kept 
from perversion by keeping it supplied from 
its Divine Source, and the one victory 
that is ever worth having is that of love, 


? 


a 


and faith, and nee holding on, and not 


growing weary of mele ques 
* 


On Tuesday, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury received a deputation who presented 
to him a memorial in favour of”a fresh 
revision of the New Testament. The plea 
was based upon the deep affection which is 
felt for the Authorized Version and the 
pedantic qualities of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament which disqualify it 
for general use in public worship. The 
memorialists, who were numerous and in- 
fluential and more representative of the 
interests of English literature and the public 
schools than of theological scholarship, 
suggested that a small number of scholars, 
including some who have made a special 
study of the English language as a medium 
of expression, should be entrusted with the 
task of correction, with instructions to 
alter the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament in those places, and in those 
places only, where it is erroneous and 
misleading or obscure. 

ERS ere 

Tue Archbishop in his reply was not very 
encouraging. He pointed out that half 
the objections to the Revised New Testa- 
ment were based on textual questions, not on 
questions of translation at all, and that 
almost every criticism of the Revised 
Version, for spoiling rhythm, making un- 
necessary changes, ‘and so forth, had been 
levelled aganst the Authorised Version 
when it also was new. He thought, more- 
over, that it was not an opportune moment 
to attempt to do the work of the revisers 
afresh, when new light was being con- 
stantly shed on the linguistic and textual 
questions involved, and the scholars ‘en- 
gaged in these studies were far from the 
completion of their tasks. He concluded 
with the suggestion that some experimen. 
tal work should be done by private enter- 
prise on the lines proposed. Then it would 
be possible to judge whether an authori- 
tative revision was desirable. 

Ne ee 

Tue National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches. has been in session at 
Cheltenham this week, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Thos. Mitchell. There 
has been the usual crowded programme, 
divided into different sections, the familiar 
timidity in handling intellectual difficulties, 
and a good many brave words about work- 
ing men and the labour unrest. Public 
discussion has come to occupy such an 
important place in the activities of all the 
Churches that we have nearly reached the 
point ofsaturation, and itis tending rapidly 
to lose whatever hold it once possessed 
upon the public mind. In the interests 
of religion we should like to see a good deal 
‘more teaching similar to the series of 
addresses on the Reconstruction of Belief 
recently given by the Bishop of Oxford, 
and a great deal less platform oratory. 
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_A VISION-OF THE--LIFE - 
ETERNAL. 


oF ADELAIDE. 


THERE is a life that never dies. There 
is the life eternal. The life of the earth 
lives within it, and is dependent upon it. 
Eternal laws and eternal principles govern 
the world we live in; the atmosphere of 
our life is the atmosphere of eternity ; we 
breathe the same air that God Himself 
breathes; we breathe the air of eternal 
things. And the winds of God that blow 


across all the ages, blow even now across: 


our own world also. And the stream of 
Time that carries all the waters of our 
rivers of earthly lfe—that ever-moving 
river of days and years flowing peacefully 
onward into the boundless ocean of 
the eternal ages—is a stream that belongs 
to eternal life. It is to be seen only in the 
landscape of eternity; there, and there 
alone, are the solid river-banks through 
which it flows, by which it is confined 
within its proper and narrow channel, and 
beyond which lie the springing harvest 
fields of eternal things. The fruits of 
righteousness are ripening in the broad 
plain well-doings that belong to the ser- 
vants of God. All their allotments of joy 
and of sorrow are here watered by the river 
of Time ; but their solid purpose and pos- 
session are the purpose of eternal good, and 
the possession of these broad acres in the 
peace of God. 

Heaven is here; it comes right down 
to the river; the very grasses that grow 
in the meadows of eternal life dip their 
bending green leaves in the water of Time, 
and tenderly chisel with an ever fresh and 
ever yielding pointedness the heavenly 
touch that turns the smallest ripples, and 
suggests a pause for thought upon the 
flowing stream of earthly days and earthly 


nights as they move so gently and so: 


beautifully by. 

The stream of Time runs, as I have said, 
through the meadows and the cornfields 
and the orchards of the life eternal. 
Fruit from the trees of eternity falls oft- 
times into the waters of Time, and the 
rich rosy-red ripe fruits of righteousness 
as they grow in the garden of God—peace, 
joy, love, purity of heart—tumble down 
with a gentle splash amid our flowing 
stream of days and hours and moments. 


Who is there that has not felt the familiar 


sudden sense of a little depression, a dimple 
as it were on the smooth surface of some 
passing hour, as into the flowing stream 


of moments dropped the ideal perfection, 


and disturbed the quietude of earthly 
judgments with the weighty conviction 
of God’s higher judgment ? 
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- So the river of Time runs through the 


orchards, meadows and cornfields of hea- 
‘ven. There are, 


growing beside it, eternal 
trees—justice, mercy and truth ; and their 


roots run down to drink in moisture and 
| nourishment from-the-ever fresh stream of 
| countless new lives flowing like drops of 
_ By vue Rev. Wiuerip. Harris, M.A... 4 


real vigour.in the stream of things, so eool, 
so clear, so transparent in its search for the 


righteousness of life. For each life is a new — 


effort to fill the stream with a new truth, an 
added beauty, and one more deed of loving. 
kindliness. From such a stream of ceaseless 
endeavours after eternal things the trees of 
righteousness, beauty, love and. truthful-— 
ness may well derive continual refresh- 
ment, and draw up into eternity the very 
essence -of the soul’s..own’ conscioushess 
from. out this liquid stream of souls con- 


founded and confused in the rush of the — 


river of Time. It is not all the water in 
the river that flows down to the sea. 
Countless are the drops that pass mean- 
while into the herbage and vegetation, and 
take their place in leaf and fruit and 
flower, becoming the very essence of the 
seeds of heaven they help to form and 
ripen ; for the river ilows up into the trees 
of the garden, as well as down into the 
depths of the sea. And shall not this _ 
be so with the river of life? It flows, 
as all must allow, through the midst. cof 
eternal things. And blessed are they who 
give their lives as they go along to the 
nurturing of eternal truths, the unfolding 
of eternal principles, the ripening into 
action of God’s eternal prayers for justice, 
goodness, and mercy. =e 

Blessed are they- who lose their Sone 
—who lose them to bless the small begin- 
nings of some noble purpose ; who find the 
roots of the trees of Heaven coming right 
down to the water’s edge of the stream of 
Time ; and who give up their whole souls 
to nurture day by day the mighty growths 
of righteousness, whose wondrous fruits 
ripen above and sometimes fall into. the 
river of our passing days. 

Blessed are they whose souls come not 
at allto that especial sea which is filled only 
with the waters of a wasted. life; the 
ocean of those who have passed every day, 
like. a river, through the midst of the 
meadows, the cornfields, and the orchards 
of the Most High God, and have daily 
refused to give of themselves, and to give 
gladly, and to give all that they had ; for 
whatsoever remains ungiven must now 
flow on. They have passed every moment 
of their lives in the presence of eternal’ 
things, within reach of some thirsty root, 


-some overhanging tree, some eternal effort 


in the cause of righteousness, justice, and 
goodness; and they have ever. refused 


to give of themselves. These are they that 


of necessity go down to that sea: the 
great salt sea of wasted opportunities: . For 
only those may enter Heaven that help, by 


| their very entrance, to grow the heavenly 


_ 
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fruits. And so, in the grea. stream of days 
and years and ages there are surely the 
waters that must go on and on, and 
wearily on, and carry the prayers of heaven 
which they refused to answer as_ refuse 
to the sea: the great and bitter sea of 
wasted opportunities. For none, I sup- 
pose, shall ever flow into the sea of wasted 
opportunities save those that by their 
own flowing into it are. adding to its 
bitterness. They bring the refuse of their 
own refusals ; and tears from their own eyes 
shall salt it with salt. 


sinner .that repenteth. The repentance 
is so perfect; the joy of it is so full of 
enlightenment, of sunshine, and of clear 
explanation. And none can tell hereafter 
the cloud that rose from that sea to dis- 
tinguish it, in its perfect purity now, from 
the pure in heart that arpse into heaven 
any other way. It is the, forgiveness of 
God. And it is perfect. kd 

I have wished to present this picture 
of eternal redemption, the mighty up- 
lifting power of the ever-shining of the 
love of God ; and I have wished to present 
it before your own eyes in the clear atmos- 
phere of eternity, in the full sunshine of 
the most high God—the infinite purity of 
the washing wherewith God in His ownf 
good and perfect way cleanses at last 
from all sin ; and as you yourself look out 
into the sky, and far as the-east is from 
the west, and not a cloud remains, even 
the witness to it, the mere suggestion of 
having once been redeemed and uplifted 
out of it—the very remembrance, and 
every trace is utterly gone. I have 
wished first of all to present that picture, 
the infinitely clear sky, the whole atmo- 
sphere of eternal life—the Love of God. 

And then, once more to cast our eyes 
downward upon the despairs and the 
miseries of the earth beneath; to look 
into the pit, not of fire, or of brimstone, 
or of any exciting adventure, but the real 
pit.and pitfall of unexciting, uninteresting, 
dull, weary, restless, lifeless monotony, the 
mere love of self, that dead sea, the sea of 
lost opportunities ; that deadly dull place, 
where all and every kind of wickedness 
eventually pours forth its one and weary 
complaint, that life is dull; for the wages 
of sin is its dulness, and the rapid racing 
river of time, the dancing days and the 
rushing of the years will not let the wicked 
drop altogether out of the stream of things 
until they can be dropped with solemn 
security in the deadly dull sea—at the end. 

Just where we stand, then, in the 
atmosphere of eternal life, yet looking 
down and back upon that pitiful sea of our 
full-deserved regrets and miseries—just 
here we meet the prophet’ Isaiah; he 
seems to have been standing just ‘here 
when he spoke two thousand and odd 
years ago, and his words come to us in 
the fulness of their meaning. He tells us 
he has a message from the Lord his God— 
what God means, and what God says, if 
men will have ears to hear from a fellow- 
man so perfectly human an explanation of 
what God is ever and ever saying to them. 
Hearken to this far-calling human voice— 
Isaiah speaking to us across the ages, 
across the valley where the river runs :— 


Do you know that passage in the pro- 
phets about the wicked being like the 
waves of the sea, casting up mire and 
dirt? J think it is well worth your 
remembering ; and as the stream of time 
flows through the terra firma of eternal 
goodness, like a river between solid banks 
on either side—and not all rivers flow out 
into the open eternal ocean of the open 
and free love of God, but some are lost in 
desert sands, some in stagnant, inland 
lakes—so now there has come suddenly 
into sight the Dead Sea, as a place of 
grievous disappointments, as a sea of 
restlessness, of endless uncertainty, un- 
stable as water, lifeless in its salt, without 
trees, or flowers, or fruits ; just the restless 
heaving of the soul of despair and the 
sullen depth of passions that every wind 
blows and ruffles, yet no season brings to 
any fruits. © 
- There are, doubtless, many seas in the 
life eternal; but this is the Dead Sea, 
far below the level of the Holy Land, 
below even the average level of the 
ordinary seas of life, surrounded by pre- 
cipitous mountains, cut off as it were 
from all escape from its own dismal pit, 
save by the one great way, the direct 
upward call of God Himself; then, as 
mists that rise by evaporation from the sea, 
from depth of sins over which only the 
forgiveness of God still shining like the 
sun®can throw the beams of mercy still 
unchanged, and cover with a cloud of 
loving-kindnesses, even the sinner may be 
lifted up into heaven again, 

_ So in a stampede of such joy and grati- 
tude as forgets even its own sins, all its 
own sorrows, and leaves behind it all the 
salt in the sea of this bitter repentance, so, 
ascending thousands, like a gathering 
mistiness before the eyes, arise above the 
sea, and condense into a great cloud of 
witness—witness to the love of God. And 
higher, and ever higher, they rise, into the 
blessed sunlight, into the clear truth, into 
the eternal love...Songs descend, as of 
angels singing above the earth, as of a lark 
lost in the infinite sky, lost in the love of 
God ; so rises the cloud of witness to sins 
forgiven, and to souls redeemed, and 
ascended again into the pure atmosphere 
of eternal life: these, that have passed 
through an ocean of repentance. There 
is joy in heaven, says Jesus, over one 


Listen— 

*««« Peace, peace—to him that is afar off, 
and to him that is near,’ saith the Lord, 
‘and I will heal him.’ ” x 

“But—the wicked are like the troubled 
sea; for it cannot rest; and its waters 
cast up mire and dirt. 

«There is no ‘peace,’ saith my God, 
‘to the wicked.’ ”’ 


'- So, through eternal laws, eternal truths, 
and the justice and mercy of the life that 
lives for, ever (and the life of earth is a 
section of the map of it and is a part of it) ; 
through the solid groundwork of eternal 
things, through the rock of ages, amid 
scenes of absolute truthfulness, the 
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very mountains in their everlastingness 
slope down from, the infinite perfection 
and purity of God, like snow-capped Alps 
no human climber could hope to ascend— 
slope down in infinite gradations to the 
level plains of our simple human well-being 
and well-doing ; and the heavenly fruits of 
beauty, love, and joy ripen in glad sun- 
shine and peacefulness beside the river of 
our own living, loving and vital effort, the 
continual stream of our life, like a flowing 
river on and on through days and hours 
and years of the Kingdom of God. In 
this eternal world we live, and, living, 
move a whole streaming world of living 
souls, living waters, the moving waters of 
life, one of God’s rivers in the life eternal. 

Here, in the midst of eternal things, we 
live, and have our daily opportunities of 
usefulness to Heaven, to God, and the glory 
of His paradise, in giving of our own daily 
effort to nurture the roots of the trees of 
life, the golden-eared cornfields of the 
living and growing Word of God, and the 
fresh green grasses in the peaceful meadow 
of eternal meditation where God himself 
talks with man in the garden in the cool of 
the day. : 

Thus, to know Thee, the only true Ged, 
and, in the daily spirit of our trust in and 
devotion to Thee, to know Jesus Christ 
whom Thou didst send, is net this “eternal 
life’? ? 

Every day, every year, is one more turn 
in the ever-winding stream of our own 
lives, in the great stream of the ever- 
running ages, in the river of God whose 
wonderful waters are the living waters ; 
they are alive, alive with you, and alive 
with me, the liquid onward gently moving 
consciousness of ever fresh opportunities 
of serving God and His goodness’every day ; 
for the river of our own lives, the stream 
of our own years is in Heaven, and the 
high banks that confine and keep us 
where we are are solid, they are the fields 
of heavenly things beyond and above our 
present sight and comprehension, over- 
shadowed. by righteousness, mercy, good- 
ness, truth and beauty, and the sunshine 
of absolute perfection, and the air of life 
is scented with the perfume as of sweetest 
memories and eternal joys infull bloom,and 
an ample provision is made for sustaining 
the interest, the gladness, and the excitement 
of life for ever and ever. There are secrets 
upon the bank, like violets, and in the very 
river itself forget-me-nots. Here, then, is 
our daily and hourly life, the river of time ; 
and every soul and every secret thought in 
the heart of every man passes, day by day, 
beneath these eternal and _ everlasting 
things, beneath the trees, and the inter- 
spaces of eternal sky, so infinitely clear 
in shadow or in sunshine, In the depth 
of the soul the hfe of each is transpareat, 
good or bad, or struggling along in the 
stream ; and every living soul is a seeing 
eye, observant of all around, and gazing 
upward from the liquid depths at the 
fruits of its own loving-kindnesses also 
atthe fruits, the meditations, the varie- 
gated reflections, messages, and golden 
words and many meanings of God.’ Our 
life in its depths is hidden in the river of 
Time, for the banks of heaven are high, 
and the kingdom of God is above, and we 
are in the Paradise of God, a stream of 
living waters. 3 

The river of Time is in the life eternal. - 
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DAFFODILS. 


‘¢ A partne of beauty is a joy for ever,’’ 
—so swells the opening chord of the 
symphony that tells the story of a youth 
loving and beloved by a denizen of the 
upper spheres. The singer is himself 
Endymion, and the goddess he adored, 
that Beauty which was unto him even 
the Last 


Truth, the ultimate Desire, 
Reality. Keats has catalogued those things 


of loveliness whose images can ove away 
the pall of despondency, disappointment or 
Among 


distress from our dark spirits. 
these shapes of beauty are 
‘* Daffodils 
With the green world they live in.”’ 


Once in Devonshire, the writer saw them 
as he fancied the poet himself in the same 


county must have seen them, when they 
made the lasting impression recorded in 
his chief poem. 
spring. The long reign of wet and cold 
was over. A wind from the south drove 
the white flock of clouds before it, to pas- 
tures beyond the horizon, In recovered 
carols birds charmed away all winter cares. 
The earth seemed to palpitate with joy as 
one moved with quick footsteps over it. 
Then one came to a sudden stop—startled 
and held by a vision of beauty. At the end 
of a meadow, in great clusters, grew the 
daffodils, waving banners of gold over 
the serried array of blunt green spears, 
At the foot of each cluster the recent rains 
had left small pools of water which mirrored 
the flecked blue sky and the fluttering 
flowers. So they courted the caress of the 
breeze between two heavens, making of 
themselves a third. A hundred times 
before had he seen the yellow ‘‘ lilies of 
Lent,’’? but this was the first time they 
were perceived. Burne-Jones used to 
regard all work as poor unless he could 
‘‘make his picture sing.’? Here was 
a picture that sang in a strong fine strain. 
The place rang with the jubilations of the 
dancing daffodils. 

Then was he able to share the wise folly 
of Wordsworth when the host of tossing 
heads along the banks of Ullswater Lake 
danced away his heart in jocund gaiety : 


‘“The waves beside them danced, but 
they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company.’’ 


Then was he enabled to understand 
Shakespeare’s hurrah : 


‘* When daffodils begin to peer 
With heigh! the doxy (glory) o’er the 
dale ; 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s 
pale,”’ 


and his amazement at their precocious 
boldness and unexpected beauty : ; 
** Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 
The winds of March with beauty,” 


allaying the roughness of the wind, 
alluring, captivating it, until its brusque- 
ness becomes a breath of adoration, its 
cut a kiss. 


It was the first day of 


Then saw he why Constable compared 
his Diaphenia and Herrick his Julia to the 
daffodowndilly. Then knew he why the 
Welsh people had adopted it as a flower 
sacred to their patron Saint, David; why 
Proserpine risked rape into Pluto’s realm in 
going out to gather the lovely leek on the 
fated day. i 

Daffodils especially have affected our 
poets with a sense of a lilting motion, of 
dance, of glee. With that their shape, 
their colour, their early glory have much 
to do. Out of the centre of a six-rayed 
star issues a trumpet, suggesting their 
function as blaring heralds of spring. 
Hence the Italian name, Trombone giallo. 
The scientist further reminds us that the 
luminosity of the spectrum culminates in 
the yellow, and diminishes rapidly on each 
side of it. We are also told by the psycho- 
physicists that whereas arterial stimulants 
are those in which red predominates, ner- 
vous and cerebral stimulants are those in 
which yellow predominates. Again among 
sensitive children of the present generation, 
sensibility has become so extended that the 
barriers between the senses has grown very 
thin ; so that in them certain sounds pro- 
duce sensation of specific colours, and vice 
versd. The impression of daffodils is more 
than visual; it is auditory also. For 
scarlets are a blast from brazen cornets, 
and yellows produce the note of a silver 
trumpet. But the effect of daffodils is 
deeper. According to Maeterlinck, beauty 
is the only language of the soul; and at a 
time when the woodland is sere and the 
hedgerows bare, thrice welcome not only 
the promise of the fairer time in days of 
dearth, but the holy vision they vouchsafe. 
Blow! bright yellow trumpets across the 
land a message of goodwill and peace ; 
irradiate like patines that are wont only to 
bear the sacred host, food for the soul, ye 
flaming stars, and call us home from the 
sombreness and satiety of sin to the gaiety 
of good ! 


In the daffodil one realises how ‘‘ a ray 
of beauty outvalues all the utilities of the 
world,’’ for no utilitarian value whatever 
has been found for it. Hulme declares 
himself unable to find a single medical 
reference to it. Valuable enough it is for 
its own dear sake, and lovelier because 
beloved by so many great and good. It 
was one of the treasured images of loveli- 
ness of John Keats, one of the predestined. 
As he moved too rapidly down into the 
Valley of the Shadow, where the glory of 
his youth and all its hopes and ardours 
seemed to suffer eclipse, he clutched at 
these treasures as a drowning man hugs the 
nuggets that represent his whole life’s 
gains. But he believed that he should 
be blessed hereafter by having his happi- 
ness on earth ‘‘ repeated in a finer tone,’ 
The very name ‘‘ daffodil ’’ carries such a 
suggestion, for being a corruption of affo- 
dyle from asphodel it relates itself to 
Elysium. Would that other sad eyes, 
whose daffodils grow where stands an 
inscribed stone whose story they cannot 
bear to read, might but know that flowers 
that. bloom over an earthly: grave are 
‘‘yepeated in a finer tone’’ in a fairer 
summer land, giving radiance to eyes that 
know neither tears nor sorrow any more, 
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A NEW LIGHT ON UN. 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue following words appeared lately in 
a letter in the daily press: ‘‘ The con- 
dition in the labour market of what is 
called unemployment is simply that of 
men and women looking for employers 
with capital—to buy their labour.’’? The 
writer then went on to ask a question: 
‘Ts it not possible to conceive a con- 
dition of affairs where masters with 
capital are obliged to look about for labour 
to use their capital?’’ Let the first 
quotation be considered first. If we ask 
the man in the street or any ordinary 
person this question, ‘‘ What is unem- 
ployment ?’’ the answer will be ‘‘in 
ability of a man or woman to get a job.’’ 
Then let us ask him why cannot the man 
or woman get a job ? and the answer will 
almost certainly be, ‘‘ Because there are 
too many men and women wanting work, 
and there are not enough jobs vacant,”’ 
One person in a thousand might know 
enough about industrial conditions to say, 
‘* Lack of jobs is the chief cause, but 
perhaps, in a few special trades needing 
peculiar skill it might happen that there 
were not enough highly-skilled workers 
for the jobs; but this would only happen 
very occasionally.’? People are firmly 
convinced that there are too many people 
and not enough work. The ardent re- 
former with his cry of every man’s right 
to work, walks about urging the powers 
that be to make work for the unempolyed. 
Trade must be organised and reorganised 
in order that there may always be enough 
jobs for every man or woman wanting one. 
This lack of work is regarded as the social 
problem of the day. If. we could supply 
enough work, the difficulties of the great 
problem of unemployment would be solved. 
Now let the question at the beginning 
of this article be considered. The ques- 
tioner, doubtless to his surprise, can be 
shown that there need be no trouble 
taken to concewe the condition where 
capital has to look about for labour. 
The condition is here. Not only does 
capital have to look about for labour but 
for all its locking about, capital cannot 
find labour to do the work it wants done. 
The fact ought to be patent to the whole 
of the public, for it is published every 
month in the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette, so that all who run may read, 
In June and July we read: ‘‘ The demand 
for workers exceeded the supply in the 
case of the coachbuilding, cotton, woollen 
and worsted trades. In the shipbuilding 
trade there was a large demand for work- 
men of all classes, and there was a scarcity 
of men in painting, decorating and tailor- 
ing and of skilled workers in the engineering 
trade in some districts.’ From August 
to January ‘‘the demand for workers 
exceeded the supply in the case of the 
cotton, woollen and worsted trades. In 
the shipbuilding trade there was a large 
demand for workers of all classes, and in 
the engineering and metal trades there 
wasa scarcity of workers in some districts,’ 
Figures are hard facts. Here are a few 
taken from the Gazette for January, con- 
cerning the five weeks ending. December 
29, 1911. ee 
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vacancies were notified for men; 605 
only were filled. But—and it is a large 
but—there were 1,839 men on the live 
register at the beginnmg of the period and 
2,744 men applied for employment during 
the period; and yet 211 vacancies could 
not be filled. 

Take Leeds: 337 vacancies notified, 
only 239 were filled; and yet 2,758 men 
wanted work. 

Swansea: Vacancies 320, filled 199, 
and 798 men were on the register. 

Barrow: Vacancies 159, filled 140; 
and 318 men on the register. 

Let anyone buy the Labour Gazette and 
see for himself. All over the country it 
is the same. There are not the men 
fitted to take the vacant jobs, and so 
capital goes about crying for labour. 

And what do these figures show 2 
At least one thing—that the demand for 
skilled workers is greater than the supply. 
By our senseless system, of education we are 
producing a nation of unskilled labourers, 
and in the course of a few years trade 
requiring skilled workers must decline 
because we cannot produce them at 
home. Is it not possible to conceive a 
condition when all our skilled trades will 
be in the hands of foreign workpeople 
imported for the purpose ? Heaven forbid 
that we should ever come to such a state 
of things! While there is yet time 
let us as a nation start out to find a remedy, 
and let us take this much as courage. 
We have made one tentative step towards 
producing the skilled worker in the con- 
ditions concerning learners imposed on 
employers. by the Trade Boards Act, 
whereby the employer must give every 
opportunity to the learner to thoroughly 
learn a trade, and not only one small 
section of it. But the pity of it is that 
the Trade Boards Act only applies to 
four trades at present—chainmaking, the 
cheaper sorts of lace-making, paper box 
making, and bespoke tailoring. If it is 
not possible to apply the minimum time 
and piece rates to all the many hundreds 
of trades at present, cannot the learners’ 
conditions out of the Act be made com- 
pulsory in all the important trades ? 
It might also be noticed that the unskilled 
labourer is too unskilled even to be able 
to take the jobs that are offered to him— 
capital has again to go begging for labours 
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CHRISTIANITY AND COMPREHEN- 


SION, 


Srr,—Some: are come 
have comprehensiveness, and might have 
it more abundantly. I deny the whole 
assumption that comprehension, estab- 
lished as an end, is good. It is empty of 
meaning to me, a vain striving after wind. 
We are asked to believe that compre- 


that we might 


hensiveness and Free Catholicism are 
synonyms. Is this true? Catholicism is 
a term embedded in the history of Euro- 
pean civilisation. We trace it through 
two thousand years of our history. During 
the whole of this period it stands for a 
particular and exclusive life penetrating 
and leavening society. Mr. Roberts up- 
roots this divine growth, thrusts it into 
his retort, and passes it off into the thin 
ai of comprehensiveness. 

In reply, I adopt the proposition that 
where there is no affinity there can be no 
inclusion, and I maintain that the practice 
of the Universe of Man proves my rule. 
The instinct for  self-preservation has 
established this proposition as a law of 
society. Its fundamental validity is recog- 
nised by Modernist and Free Catholic alike. 
Catholicism has its own-peculiar content, 
and is a life grounded on a root-idea. 
That root-idea is not comprehensiveness. 
Out of that root-idea there has grown a 
Catholic attitude to life and to society, 
and this attitude is exclusive of all its 
antagonisms because believed by those 
who adopt it to be the highest realised 
manifestation of immanent Divinity. The 
Modernist does not deny the authority or 
tradition. He demands that both must 
serve and not stifle the life of the Church. 
The Free Catholicism of Mr. Roberts is 
quite off the track of the Modernist move- 
ment, since it virtually destroys the Church. 
The priests who wrote an open letter to 
Pius X. say: ‘‘ For us, profoundly 
Christian souls, religion, far from being a 
vague, mystical feeling which soothes the 
Spirit and isolates it in a barren egoism, is 
a Divine reality, which kindles. into life 
and exalts the souls of men, and, knitting 
them together in a bond of brotherhood, 
directs their life towards a supreme and 
common goal. For us, Christianity is the 
highest expression of religion thus con- 
ceived.”’ 

Beyond the fact that Modernists are in 
the Roman Communion and Free Catholics 
stand without, I do not find any differences 
between them worth considering. When 
a Catholic says he is ‘‘ Free,’’ he does not 
mean he is free from Catholicism, but in- 
tent upon securing the unhindered develop- 
ment of the Catholic life, and therefore 
free from the absolutism of the Intel- 
lectualist behind the Papal chair. The 
Modernist is endeavouring to procure this 
freedom ; and the Free Catholic, on his 
part, would in general subscribe to the 
Open Letter, certainly where it says, ‘* As 
Christians, we accept the authority of the 
Church, as the careful dispenser of the 
deposit of eternal truth inherited from 
Christ, to regulate and govern our religious 
life, and to interpret and supply its living 
needs and claims.’’ Mr. Roberts recog- 
nises Modernists and Free Catholics as men 
with common aims when he calls the late 
leader of English Modernism a. Free 
Catholic ‘‘ Christian.’? Anyone studying 
the literature of Modernism will know its 
objective is not that of Mr. Roberts. Bare 
comprehensiveness as a basis of religious 
solidarity is a castle in the air. ‘* All and 
sundry ’’ can never become a brotherhood. 

I believe the Modernist conception of 
the Church to be invulnerable, and 
Modernism must win. The Pope is para- 
lysed. He asked his cardinals ‘‘ Whether 


we .... have not reason to be in anguish 
in presence of this attack.’’ He is panic- 
stricken. He asked them to ‘‘ defend the 
truth even to the shedding of blood.’’ 
[April 17, 1907.] In the meantime let us 
build up the Faith and avoid side tracks, 
—Yours, &c., H. W. Kina. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea., March 4. 
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THE COAL STRIKE AND A MINIMUM 
WAGE. 

Siz,—l should esteem it a privilege if 
you would insert this letter in reference 
to “the principle of a minimum wage.’’ 
As far as I can gather, the general view of 
the public as indicated in the Press, is 
that the collier ought to have a wage which 
is sufficient for his maintenance in average 
comfort. But that is not the meaning 
attached to the words ‘* minimum 
wage ’’ by those who manage the Miners’ 
Federation. In coal mines a large num- 
ber of those employed (in South Wales 
about one-half) are paid a-daily wage 
which has been fixed by agreement between 
the men, the employers, and the Trades 
Unions, and its sufficiency is not questioned 
at the present time. The other men are 
contractors, who undertake to get coal 
at piece work rates. These men, like all 
other contractors, take a risk : sometimes 
they make very high and sometimes low 
wages. The prices paid have been fixed 
by agreement between the three parties 
above named and, the prices so fixed rise 
and fall with the average county sale 
price of the coal, between a fixed minimum 
and maximum percentage (that is, between 
30 and 60 per cent.) above the basis price. 
At the present time the rate is about 
50 per cent. above the basis price on which 
the contractors worked when the present 
piece work rates were first fixed. It is 
not denied that on the average the con- 
tractors make good wages. I don’t think 
it can be denied that, having regard to all 
the conditions of work, their housing 
accommodation, rent, and cost of the 
necessaries and pleasures of life, the 
healthiness and (accidents notwithstand- 
ing) the longevity of the men engaged, on 
the whole they are the best paid men in 
Great Britain, taking into account only 
the larger classes of manual labourers, 
and it may even be argued that they 
are the best paid men in the world. Ifa 
contractor engages a man or men to help 
him at a fixed daily wage, he may make 
a profit or a loss on their labour. Now 
the present demand is that when he 
makes a handsome profit he shall keep it 
for himself, and when he makes a loss 
he shall transfer that loss to the colliery 
owner; ‘heads I win, tails you lose’ ’’ 
is the demand of these men, backed by a 
very powerful organisation of Trade 
Unions. When the Federation Jupiter 
frowns, the colliery manager trembles ; 
when the Prime Minister threatens an 
Act of Parliament to enforce this demand, 
the holder of colliery shares or deben- 
tures turns pale. ‘hese contractors could 
get a daily wage at Trade Union rates 
if they liked (say,7s. a day), but for the 
most part they would treat the offer with 
contempt. 

Certainly I would not blame the men, 
or the employers, or anybody, on account 
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of this strike. But if people who are 
suffering from want of coal at the present 
time want to blame somebody, I would 
recall an ancient parable about some 
foolish virgins who went to sleep and 
neglected to provide a stock of fuel for 
their lamps; and I would express a hope 
that such folly will never again be re- 
peated in this country, but that all con- 
sumers of coal will, in future, provide and 
maintain “a sufficient store, and that 
private stocks should be supplemented 
by municipal stocks; and then the 
British collier will be able to carry on his 
‘‘war against capital’’-in the shape of 
pits, engines, houses, railways, &c., with- 
out too much disturbing the rest of the 
community. The best way out of the 
present difficulty is for the Government 
to leave the employers and miners to 
settle the matter ; the men have only been 
persuaded to strike by the statement of 
their spokesmen that the Government 
would interfere in the dispute by Act of 
Parliament. Let the Government try 
to maintain order; if it can do that, the 
men will gradually go back to work. 

In the meantime, to meet the pressing 
needs of poor people, bakers and others, 
the Government might import some coal 
from Germany and the United States. 
Those two countries between them pro- 
duce more than 50 million tons of coal a 
month, and now that the winter is over, 
can easily spare us some coal at a price. 
If this is arranged by telegraph there will 
soon be plenty of coal in our ports, and 
on the hearths of the poor people who 
might otherwise suffer.—Your obedient 
servant, ARNOLD LUPTON, 

7, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

March 4. 


——$___. 


S1r,—In the third paragraph of ‘‘ Notes 
of the Week,”’ in your last issue, you put 
forward a view of the action of the miners 
which I should be extremely pleased to have 
substantiated, and to be able to agree 
with myself 

If this strike can be shown to be an un- 
selfish strike, a strike by one body of men 
for the benefit of another body, whom 
they consider to be ill-paid, oppressed,. or 
unfairly treated in any way, I shall begin 


to think that we are at the dawn of a new | 


era, y 


You make this claim of unselfishness in’ 


four statements, one negative and three 
positive, which I take the liberty of giving 
in.my own order: . 

(1) The movement is not in the interests 
of well-paid labour. 


(2) It is a plea for the rights of the. 


bottom dog. 
(3) It is a case of the strong coming to 
the help-of the weak. 
(4) There is a fine element of 
in their action. 


To the first statement, one cannot, of 
course, give a flat denial, as scarcely any 
two persons agree as to when labour is well 
paid, but I contend that-in comparison 
with very many people who will help to 
pay any advance in miners’ wages, the 
miners are fairly well paid. 


chivalry 


As I am not sure of the meaning you 
attach to the term ‘‘ bottom dog,’’ con- 


hurt and changeth not ’’—and I note with 
the more surprise, therefore, that never 
once in your paper do you rebuke—as you | 
ought, I venture to think, rebuke—those 


sidering also that the second assertion is 
practically included in the third, and that 
the fourth follows if the third be admitted ; 
allow me to say that I fail to find anything 
in the miners’ demands in the way of ‘‘ the 
strong helping the weak.’ 

To justify your view, I should say that 
the. strong {men would have to take the 
hard places and leave the easy places for 
the weak and aged ; or, as the differences 
in wages depend on the working-places 
quite as much as on strength, the strong or 
fortunate, or strong and fortunate, would 
have to forfeit a portion of their wages to 
supplement the wages of the weak or un- 
fortunate, or weak and unfortunate. 

Nothing of this kind is proposed, however ; 
what is proposed, if I understand the 
matter 1ightly, is that, if a miner does not 
earn at the current rate per ton a certain 
minimum wage, he shall be paid that 
minimum wage irrespective of the amount 
of coal he is able to hew. And, be it re- 
membered, every miner stands to gain by 
this proposal, as a working-place where he 
can earn 10s. or 12s. a day may, in the 
course of a few weeks, worsen so much that 
only 5s. or 6s. can be earned at tonnage 
rates. 

Truly, as you say, the inconvenience and 
suffering of the strike will not be cured by 
wild and whirling words, but, as I have 
tried to show, your own words seem to me 
somewhat wild and unduly optimistic. 

In conclusion, while 1 make no prophecy 
as to how the strike will be settled; it 
would, in my opinion, be settled in a 
reasonably short time if we could have 
from both sides ‘‘ words of truth and 
soberness,’’ touched, even ever so lightly, 
by Christian charity.—Yours, &c., 

T. STEVENson, 

49, St. Helen’s-road, Bolton, 

March 6, 1912. 


advantage. 


of the coal-owners as are not prepared to 
accept the measure thrust upon them by 
the Government, yet you must surely know 


protest of the chief section of them, is not 
against a minimum wage as such, but 
against a barefaced breach of a solemn 
agreement. 
finitely come to between the coal-owners 
and the miners of South Wales which were 


Now the miners in that district ignore 
their contract, with what I presume you 
would call (vide last week’s InQuiRER) ‘‘ a 


a gentle shake of the head from you. 
Were the Welsh miners to say, ‘‘ Yes, 
we want an alteration, but we have agreed 


would’ the owners decline to meet them 
fairly, or would public opinion tolerate it 


agreements aside as a thing of no moment, 
and a religious journal treats their action 
as a matter of course. Pere i. 

We all know you to be an honest man, 
yet never,once in your paper have I seen 
a protest from you against the proposed 
national robbery of a section of the Church. 
Disestablishment may be a question for 
argument: disendowment cannot be, so 


acquired by length of possession, especially 
when that right is not abused. es 
If enjoyment for upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty years is not enough to give 
the Church an unassailable claim, our title 
-}to a large proportion of our endowments 
| stands on a precarious footing indeed. — 
The moral principles of Ton INQUIRER 
in public matters would almost appear to — 


Sir,—Though I hold views that are 
radical and even revolutionary, I cannot 
but think the miners have been misled, 
and the coal strike a gigantic blunder 
worse than a crime. To tamper with the 
necessaries of life, seems to me quite out- 
side the pale of possible methods. I have 
said in the pulpit, and say it here again, | 
that men who make a corner in wheat and 
gamble with the food supplies of the world 
thereby make themselves enemies of the | 
human race. And the agitators .who, 
with whatsoever honest intentions, trifle 
with a necessary of life like coal, become 
tpso facto the enemies of their country, 
and place themselves beyond the laws of 
pity and protection. Concessions bought 
at such a price, if ever granted, will prove 
a curse, and not a blessing, and retard for 
generations the march of progress. A 
general strike like this is practically an 
appeal to terrorism and brute force. And, 
as John Bright declared, force can never 
be a remedy.—Yours, &c. 

F. W. Ornpe Warp. 

Meads, Eastbourne. 


delights to advocate.—Yours, &c., 
Joun C, WARREN. 
Nottingham, March 5, 1912. : 
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‘ THE PROBLEM OF THE BLIND. 


Problem of the Blind, Sir Francis Campbell, 


of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
for the Blind, Upper Norwood, has recently 
made some valuable statements which 
appear to go to the very source of the 
difficulty. The prime problem is how to 
compensate the blind for the loss of that 
sense which is the greatest, the most vital 
and vitalising, and the most blessed of all 
the senses. Its failure must, to some 


lessening of the vital consciousness. This 
is the spiritual problem. The material and 
the financial issues involve the training of 
the blind, in the face of their incapacity, 


eee gee ee 

so that they may take their part in the 

‘‘ THE INQUIRER” AND PUBLIC | common, practical employments, upon an_ 
MORALS. equality with their sighted competitors, 


Srr,—We all know you to be an honour- 
able man—‘‘ who sweareth to his own| responsibilities of social and industrial 
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who break agreements for their own. 


The complaint you make is against such 
that their protest, or at all events the — 


Quite lately terms were de- — 


to certain terms and-must abide by them,’’ _ 


long as the slightest regard is paid to a right — 


Srr,—In reference to what is called the — 


extent, mean either the loss or else the — 


and fully share both in the rewards and the 


to be in force until 1915, if I mistake not. _ 


fine element of chivalry,’’ without even Bs 


if they did? But the miners toss their 


the Principal and the Chief Superintendent. — 


\e 


be as nebulous as the religious system it 
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life. Sir Francis Campbell has devoted his 
whole life to the education and the welfare 
of the blind, and the bettering of their 
position. It has been recognised that. not 
only the blind but that all men have their 
limitations, and their separate and indivi- 
dual capabilities. Every man should be 
trained for and follow those pursuits for 
which he must be peculiarly fitted, Every- 
thing depends upon his power to take 
advantage of his peculiar talents and 
Sir Francis Campbell 
makes a proud boast when he maintains 
that a blind student trained at the Upper 
Norwood School has been so well educated 
that he or she must prove a better worker 
than even his or her sighted rival. One can 
Imagine that even this result might be 
attained through some system of education 
which would be absolutely scientific in its 
concentration. 

The next statement made by Sir Francis 
Campbell is even more significant. He 
sayS that. the greatest hindrance to the 
advancement of the interests of blind people 
is the fact that the whole world is more or 
less unconsciously against them. This 
may seem strange at first. The blind in 
many cases have realised its truth through 
their own unhappy experience. This does 
not apply to the blind alone, but to all 
those who suffer from any ostensible 
incapacity. Examples might be given of 
the deaf and the dumb, the crippled and 
the stunted, the weaklings, and those set 
aside thtough their stature or their age. 
A short girl is not accepted as a Post Office 


_ clerk, but she could probably sell stamps 


quite as well as a tall girl. We have all 
heard the painful complainings of men set 
aside through their advanced age at a 
time when they feel that their mental 
and industrial capacities are as alert 
and active as they ever were at any time 
in their lives, 
tion has its aggressive side. No one cares 
for eripples, Harold Skimpole was not 
alone in shrinking from the sight and even 
the thought of illness and infirmity. It is 
never pleasant to see suffering or to be 
with those in pain, The spirit of the sur- 
vival of the fittest makes it natural to be 
unnatural and human to be inhuman. 
This is really a very healthy tendency, 
but it makes life very difficult for the 
afflicted. Sir Francis Campbell says that 
the best possible way of helping the blind 
is to give them employment. Those pupils 
whom he himself has trained have, in many 
cases, been more skilful and more industrious 
and conscientious than the sighted fellow- 
workers with whom they have been as- 
sociated.— Yours, &c., 
Set KE. 8. Lane Buckzanp. 
Derby, March 6, 1912. 
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We called attention last week to the 
important proposal made by the Divinity. 


‘professors at Cambridge in favour of ad- 


mitting qualified men to Divinity degrees 
without any theological test. The Council 
of the Senate have now reported that they 


would welcome the proposed alteration of 


the Statute. They accordingly recom- 
mend that the necessary steps be taken to 
amend the Statutes to enable laymen and 
ministers other than those belonging to 
the Church of England to be adinitted. 


The spirit of self-preserva- 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR JAMES WARD’S 
GIFFORD LECTURES. 

The Realm of Ends; or Pluralism and Theism; 
By James Ward, Sc.D. (Camb.), Hon. LL.D, 
(Edin.), Hon.D.Sc. (Oxon.). Cambridge: The 
University Press. 12s. 6d, net. 

As many of our readers are aware, the 
Gifford Lectureship is an institution 
founded in the four Scottish Universities 
by the late Adam Gifford, a Lord of Ses- 
sion, or Scottish Judge. By the terms of 
the foundation, a course of twenty lectures 
is to be given every two. years in: each 
University, the subject being ‘‘ Natural 
Theology,’’ which the lecturers may treat 
just as they please. Notwithstanding the 
remarkable freedom allowed—which does 
ereat credit to the founder’s breadth of 
view—the lecturers have, as a rule, fol- 
lowed a few well-worn tracks. We venture 
to think that the treatment has’ been too 
often merely historical. ._There are, how- 
ever, a number of outstanding exceptions ; 
and amongt these Professor Ward’s recent 
courses at St. Andrews must be given:a 
distinguished place. The University of 
St. Andrews is to be congratulated on 
having drawn forth this extremely able 
pronouncement on the fundamental prob- 
lems involved in theistic belief. We feel 
bound to say, however, that the price of 
the volume seems to us to be excessively 
high. - 
In a review like the present one we can 
only give an outline of the method of treat: 
ment adopted by Professor Ward. The 
argument starts from the position arrived 
at in the writer’s previous Gifford Lectures 
on ‘‘ Naturalism and Agnosticism,’’ deli- 
vered in Aberdeen ten years ago. The 
realm of non-human Nature and the realm 
of Ends or Purposes—the mechanical and 
the moral—are contrasted ‘‘ aspects ”’ of 
one world. Naturalism holds the former 
to be fundamental, spiritualism (in the 
philosophical sense of the word) holds the 
latter to be fundamental. The defence of 
the spiritualistic position, as previously 
argued, is assumed. The recognition of 
experience as a duality in unity points to 
spiritual monism. Hence the problem of 
the present work is ‘‘ to ascertain what 
we can know, or reasonably believe, con- 
cerning the constitution of the world, inier- 
preted throughout and strictly in terms of 
mind.’ 

The author holds that we must start 
from the ‘‘ pluralistic ’’ position, which 
assumes no fundamental unity in the world 
of men and things, because it is from this 


standpoint that our experience has de- | 


veloped, and it is here that we acquire the 
ideas which eventually lead us beyond it. 
The first half of the book is occupied with 
the proof that pluralism, though it has a 
certain empirical warrant, is defective and 
unsatisfactory. The second part discusses 
the theism to which pluralism points, and 
seeks to show that though this theism is 
only an ideal, ‘‘it is an ideal which, as 
both theoretically and practically rational, 
may claim our faith though it transcend 
our knowledge.”’ 

» The fundamental. topics. discussed in the 
first part are ‘‘The Contingency of the 
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World’; ‘‘,Evolution as Epigenesis Le 
creative synthesis), and Equilibration ”’ 
‘The Pluralistic Goal”? (Society as a 
living reality, though a complex and 

over-individual’’ one); ‘‘ The Limits 
of Pluralism ’’ (where it is urged that no 
light is thrown by mere pluralism on its 
lower or upper limit—on the beginning or 
the consummation—hence the demand for 
a Promum Movens connecting both limits). 
“* We have,’’ says the author, “< the type 
of a higher unity in our own experience as 
self-conscious subjects. Here there is a 
unity which is more than the world of 
objects—a unity to which all this belongs 
and refers. Now, remove from such an 
experience its ‘ relativity ’ (its partial and 
fragmentary character), and you approach 
the theistic ideal of an absolute experience, 
the experience of a living and acting spirit _ 
‘whose centre is everywhere, whose cir-. 
cumference is nowhere,’ an experience 
complete at all pots and including every 
one. The pluralist’s universe in the light 
of this transcendent being would thus have 
a unity which it would otherwise lack. 
Not only, so, but such active presence of 
the One Spirit, Who alone knows all, 
aflords—manifestly—an assurance that the 
pluralist’s ideal will be attained, an assur- 
ance which we have had to allow must else 
be wanting.’’ (P. 229.) 

The argument is essentially that theism 
completes pluralism without abolishing it: 
theism provides theoretically more unity in 
the ground of the world, and practically a 
higher and fuller unity in its meaning and 
end. The divine process of creation is 
explained as a self-limitation, but a limita- 
tion which is ‘‘internal’’ in the sense 
that God in creating finite beings not only 
has determined Himself, but has so deter- 
mined Himself that the finite beings are 
themselves creative. The difficulties arising 
from finite freedom are met by the con- 
tention that, while the total possibilities, 
howeyer far back we go, are fixed, yet 
within- these, however far forward we go, 
contingencies arise. Finally, the great 
question which is the centre of all that we 
mean by the problem of evil—‘‘ Why have 
we not a better world ? *?—is met by the. 
contention that the only way to reach- 
this better world is by living through, 
worlds that are less good. 

We have been able to give only slight 
indications of the numerous concrete: 
problems which in this book receive sug- 
gestive and sone discussion. 


a —_-—— 


VILLAGE LIFE IN INDIA. 


Life in an Indian Village. By T. Rama- 
krishna, B.A. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir M..E. Grant Duff, K.C:S.I.. New 
-T, Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d, net. 

In this little book, which first saw the 
light over twenty years ago, Mr. -Ra- 
makrishna gives us a simple and sym- 
pathetic picture of the life of an Indian 
village such as perhaps none but a native 
of India-could have produced. ‘A chiel 
amang them takin’ notes,’’ he has given 
us in small compass a gallery of peasant 
portraits and an estimate of the being 
and needs of the rural community which 
are full of significance to the Englishman 
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who bestows a thought on the welfare of 
our great Eastern Dependency. More- 
over, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, who was for- 
merly Governor of Madras, testifies to the 
accuracy of the picture as it applies to 
some fifty-five thousand similar villages 
scattered over a province much larger 
than the British Isles. 

The first thing that strikes us is that 
the typical South Indian village, with its 
three hundred or so inhabitants, is, as the 
author says, ‘‘a little world in itself,’ 
self-contained, self-existent, and even 
governing itself. A cluster of tamarind, 
cocoanut and other fruitful trees, beside 
which is a cluster of fifty or sixty dwel- 
lings thatched or tiled, a belt of five 
hundred green acres and a tank big 
enough to water them for six months, is 
what we see. Every member of this little 
state has duties assigned to him which he 
performs as a matter of course, and 
‘everything works like a machine.”’ 
But how much better than a machine 
where a score or two of distinct services 
are rendered by accredited persons, from 
the headman to the potter, from the 
schoolmaster and the priest to the barber 
and the daneig girl. What a contrast to 
the average English village, which com- 
monly in these days has degenerated to a 
mere collection of farm labowrers’ or 
miners’ cottages, with a school, a public- 
house, and a small post office shop; but 
with no real spirit of civic cohesion, and, 
even in agricultural districts, largely 
dependent for its maintenance on the daily 
visits of the butcher and baker and other 
tradesmen from neighbouring towns. In 
the days of Alfred the Great a village 
society analogous to that in India, per- 
haps, existed in England, but Enclosure 
Acts, squirearchy, roads, railways, and 
other means by which civilisation has pro- 
gressed in the West, have in some measure 
-brought about the undoing of English 
rural life, and especially have broken up 
the self-contained village community. 
Whether, on the whole, for good or for ill, 
this is not the place to argue. But we 
cannot resist entertaining doubts as to 
whether we could candidly say of our 
British peasantry, as a whole, and bearing 
in mind the exactions of landlordism, the 
insufficiency and unwholesomeness of cot- 
tage homes, the discontent and repulsive 
ugliness of mining villages, not to speak 
of Irish cabins and Scotch crofts, that 
‘* these simple, honest villagers earn, their 
livelihood, year after year, by toiling hard 
from early morning till close of day, lead- 
ing a peaceful and contented life, living 
happily with their wives and children in 
their humble cottage homes.’? But this 
is what we should like to say. 

We are not blinded to the existence of 
some inevitable frailties of human nature, 
but there is presented an idyllic picture of 
rural life in the Hast. The secret of it, as 
Mr. Ramakrishna points out, is the system 
of mutual service that prevails. The 
British rule, in some respects so salutary, 
has introduced the convenience, hitherto 
unknown to Indian ryots, of money. In 
Its place, each man did what each man 
could for the welfare of all, receiving 
benefit. of other’s service in return—an 
annual portion of grain at harvest, or the 
use of land rent free being the only other 
kinds of compensation, 
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Money has already become the source 
of much trouble, imasmuch as it has 
brought the moneylender, and as Govern- 
ment taxes have to be paid in coin, the 
usurer in a moneyless land has become an 
indispensable incubus. He must be got 
rid of by the institution of agricultural 
banks or credit societies lending money on 
good security at low interest. This, too, 
is one of the greatest needs in our own 
country districts. Wherever credit socie- 
ties have been adopted they have been a 
new source of prosperity and content- 
ment; and what has been effected, in 
conjunction with other forms of co- 
operation, with such success in Denmark 
and in Ireland may also be accomplished 
by this great instrument for good in India. 

India has much to teach us even in her 
villages, where the majority of her people 
dwell. She may also learn with advantage 
some things of us. The English country- 
man often has a wide knowledge of politics 
and of the great world; he is not as his 
Eastern brother, who cares for nothing 
that goes on beyond his own little village. 


But in habits of co-operation and mutual 


service, and not less, as we venture to 
think, in the penetrating spirit of religion 
and of poetry the balance lies with the 
East. H. M. L. 


area 


UTOPIA ONCE MORE, 


Kalomera: The Story of a Remarkable Com- 
munity. By W.J. Saunders, London: Messrs. 
Elliot Stock. 6s. 


THE more man becomes involved in 
social conditions which seem on the sur- 
face to be nothing more than the result of 
a continuous process of ‘‘ muddling 
through,’’ the more wistfully does he turn 
his thoughts to that Utopia of his dreams 
in which the most exemplary people live 
perfect and orderly lives, free from the 
agony and fret of the struggle for existence 
as we know it at present. He no longer 
believes that he can bid Time run back 
and fetch the age of gold, but he imagines 
that by taking thought and forming a 
definite image of the ideal State in his 
mind, he can build up a community in 
which every human being shall live a 
happy, prosperous, and untroubled life, 
It is all ‘‘ News from Nowhere’? at present, 
and, in spite of William Morris, H. G. 
Wells, the author of ‘* Kalomera,’’ and a 
few others who have fallen victims to the 
passion for systematising human nature, 


it is probable that the incalculable forces 


which make for variability, originality, 
and growth will for ever defeat the ex- 
pectations of the Utopists. Nevertheless, 
their dream of a new order in which 
poverty, at least, shall be a thing of the 
past is not without its abiding charm; it 
has even practical value, for these men 
are thinkers as well as visionaries, and 
their theories might well furnish some 
valuable hints to the sociologist and the 
politician. The fantastic idea of a uni- 
versal style of dress (coloured tunics, in 
Kalomera, with the name of the wearer 
and of the town he belongs to embroidered 
thereupon), of homes, land, and money 
held in common, and co-operative house- 
keeping at the nation’s expense, may 
commend itself to few at present; but 


much of our modern social legislation, the _ 
town-planning and garden-city movement, 
the revival of forgotten arts and crafts, 
folk-dances and peasant industries, point — 
to a time when life, it is to be hoped, will 
be fairer and pleasanter for the average 
man and woman than it is now. Mr. 
Saunders has sketched with much in- 
genuity and Imagination some of the main 
lines along which he would like, apparently, 
to see social movements develop in the 
days to come, and his description of the 
manner in which one, Joseris, altered 
‘‘the religion, language, and the whole 
mode of life ’’ of the Kalomerians may be 
taken as his prophesy of the part which 
the great reformer of the future will play 
when he comes to set the crooked straight. 
We are supposed to enter this modern 
Utopia at a time when nearly a hundred 
years have elapsed ‘‘ since the death, at 
an advanced age, of the last man who 
could remember having lived among the 
individualists,’’ so it is evident that the 
reader must look very far ahead! We 
can promise that some entertainment, 
and not a few novel and useful ideas will 
be his reward if he is not discouraged by 
‘the long speeches of the very superior 
people in whose company he will find 
himself. a 


———— 


HOW TO KEEP YOUNG. 
. Health for Young and Old. By A. -T. Scho- 
field, M.D. Rider. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The worst of hygiene is that it makes 
you so ill,’’ said a man once to Dr. Scho- 
field. In spite of this saying, the truth of 
which he readily endorses, Dr. Schofield — 
has written in ‘‘ Health for Young and 
Old ’’ what is in effect a manual of hygiene, 
But we do not think it will make any 
one ill. It is, in fact, a helpful and stimu- 
lating book. The writer treats his reader 
as a friend, and gives him sound advice 
based on common sense as well as medical 
experience. This is well seen in the 
chapter entitled, What to Hat, which, 
as the author says, will be the chapter of 
the book to most readers. ‘‘ Nowhere,’’ 
he says truly, ‘‘does the great army of 
faddists find a happier and mure prolific 
hunting ground than in food. Here they 
fairly run riot, and the worst of it 1s the 
human powers are so different in this 
respect that no craze 1s so crazy, no fad too 
faddy, but what it can adduce true in- 
stances of individuals benefited by it!’ 
Hence the only important questions with 
regard to a doubtful article of diet are, 
Do you like it ? and Does it like you? In 
similar bright and unconyentional fashion 
are treated such topics as how to keep 
young, how to preserve health, how to 
lose health, what to wear, what to breathe, 
what to do, &c. Then follows a section on 
practical hygiene, which gives health 
precepts for all the stages of life. Dr. 
Schofield’s general attitude—well known ° 
to readers of his other books—is indicated in 
these lines: ‘‘ Happiness is the best — 
tonic, but it is only eternal when it is 
based on love Divine... It is not in 
the power of man’s body to keep him 
young. Nor in the power of his soul or 
animal life. It is by the spirit alone, and 
the spirit steeped in love, in unison with 
God, that the strong man becomes a 
child again and never grows old.” 
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SIX MINOR PROPHETS. 


International Critical Commentary. Micah, 
Zephaniah, Nahum, Habbakuk, Obadiah, Joel. 


Edinburgh: T. &.T. Clark. 12s, 6d, 


To review, in any adequate manner, 


a book of this kind is impossible. It is 


full of matter, highly technical, and com- 
pressed to a degree which makes the task 
of the reader sometimes by no means casy. 
It is not, indeed, a book to be read through, 
but rather a volume of an encyclopzdia, 
whose main subject is the exposition of 
the Old Testament. Into it is packed every- 
thing that the interpreter can need for the 
right understanding of his text. All the re- 
sources of scholarship are used to show 
what the several writers really said, and 


what they meant by it, and under what 


circumstances and with what objects they 
wrote. But the general reader is warned 


that he will not find here much that will 


help him in the untechnical devotional 
study of the Bible; and he might well 
be disappointed if he plunged into these 
dry pages of minute analysis of sentences 
and comparison of various readings. To 
the student of Hebrew history and litera- 
ture the book is invaluable, and is worthy 
to rank with its predecessors in the great 
series of the International Critical Com- 
mentary. The writers in the present 
volume are Americans; which perhaps 
accounts for the fact that on p. 172 occurs 
the word ‘‘athetize,’’ in the sense of 
** set-aside,’? ‘‘ leave out.’? However, 
to carp at the style would be to condemn 
the whole book, for its style is appalling. 


- Its writers have studied use rather than 
beauty, and they have succeeded in both 


respects. If that is borne in mind there 
can be nothing but praise for what they 
have done. 


i 


THe CREDIBILITY oF THE GospEL. By 
Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tuts volume consists of lectures delivered 
to an audience of priests and others at 

Versailles in 1910. It is a very able reply, 

from the Roman Catholic standpoint, to 

Reinach’s ‘‘ Orpheus’’—a book which 

has raised the same question in France as 

Drews’ work did in Germany and similar 

publications have done in this country as 

to whether the Christ whom the Gospels 
portray was or was not a_ historical 
person, Mer. Batiffol states the case for 
the traditional view clearly and forcibly, 


availing himself of all the help supplied by 


Harnack’s defence of the Lucan authorship 
of Acts and, generally, of the tendency 
of recent criticism to give an early rather 
than a late date to the composition of the 
Gospels. Naturally he sees in this ten- 
dency not only a witness to the credibility 
of the Gospel, but also a confirmation of 
ecclesiastical authority. ‘‘ We can trust 
the Church of the second century,’’ he 
says; and, again, ‘‘ We can trust the 
Church of all time.’’ Protestant readers 
cannot say this quite so unreservedly, 
and they may differ considerably from 
our author as to the extent to which-the 
Gospels are credible; but on the main 
question at issue they will find in the 
work of this scholarly Roman Catholic 
much with which they can agree, and for 
which they will be grateful. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


PROFESSOR Ernst TROELTSOH, of Heidel- 
berg University, is preparing an important 
work on “‘ The Social Teachings of the 
Christian Churches.’’ It will review the 
various denominations and groups of 
churches, and set forth the relation of 
Christian ideas and organisations to the 
Solution of the characteristic social prob- 
lems of the present day. The latter are 
conceived as the outcome of the bureau- 
cratic military spirit as well as the capital- 
istic régime, the huge increase of popula- 
tion, and the concentration of population, 
wealth, and culture in great cities, 


* * * 


Tue ‘*‘ Home University Library ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Peoples’ Books ’’ are ministering 
to a real and growing need with their in- 
expensive little volumes on a wide variety 
of subjects. Messrs. Constable are now 
entering the field with a series of ‘‘ Modern 
Biographies,’’ published at a shilling, and 
among the titles already announced are 
‘“* J. M. Synge,’ by Mr. Francis Bickley ; 
‘‘ Lafcadio Hearn,’’ by Mr. E. Thomas ; 
‘* Hazlitt,’ by Mr, Walter de la Mare ; 
and ‘‘ Tolstoy,’’ by Mr. Edward Garnett. 
The same firm also announce ‘‘ Labour and 
the Churches,’’ by Mr. Reginald A. Bray ; 
and ‘* Rationalism,’’ by Mr. J. M. Robert- 


son, 
ok * * 


Miss Janz ApbDaAMs, of Hull House, 
Chicago, has written a new book entitled, 
‘* A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.’ 
It will be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


* *% * 


Messrs. Hopppr & STOUGHTON an- 
nounce ‘‘ Who’s Who in Dickens,’’ com- 
piled by Mr. Thomas Alexander Fyfe, 
one of the County Court Judges at Glasgow. 
It will contain more than 4,000 pen 
portraits in Dickens’ own words. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Geo. ALLEN & Co.:—The Drama 
of Love and Death: Edward Carpenter. 5s. 
net, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrESs :—Themis: 
A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Reli- 
gion: Jane Hi. Harrison, LL.D. 15s. net. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son :—Lo Barbier do 
Seville, &c. Beaumarchais. ls. net. 
Romans; Voltaire. Is. net. 


Messrs. Huapuey Bros.:—Christian Dis- 
cipline of the Society of Friends Part II., 
Christian Practice. 


Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons, Lrp. :— 
Other Sheep I have: Theodore Christian. 9s. 
net. 

Mr. T. Fisher UNwin :—Hard Questions : 
Doubts and Difficulties of a Teaching Parson. 
Js. net. The Unvarying Hast: The Rev. E. 
J. Hardy. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Wititiams & Norcate :—Proceed- 
ings of International Conference under the 
Auspices of American Society for Settlement 
of International Disputes, December, 1910. 
4s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Vineyard ; 


Review of Theology and 
Philosophy, é 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


——— 


JOAN OF ARC. 
1411-1431. 
II. 

Wun Joan, as I told you last week, 
arrived at Chinon, and entered among 
the crowd of lords and_ladies,. though 
she had never seen the Dauphin before 
something told her who he was. She 
knelt down before him saying, ‘‘ Gentle 
Dauphin, my name is Joan the maid. 
The Heavenly King sends me to tell you 
that you shall be crowned in the town 
of Rheims, and you shall be lieutenant of 
the Heavenly King who is the King of 
France.’’ The Dauphin put her at the 
head of an army of 4,000 men and they set 
out for Orleans. Joan rode at the head 
of the army. She was dressed in white 
armour from head to foot, and she had 
a great white banner embroidered with 
lilies on one side, and on the other a 
picture of God holding the world in His 
hand. When she and the army reached 
Orleans everybody in the town rejoiced, 
for they had been afraid that they would 
be starved out by the English, and now they 
saw some help at hand. The Governor of 
the town came out to meet Joan and to beg 
her to help them. She answered him: 
‘* JT bring you the best aid ever sent to 
anyone, the aid of the King of Heaven.”’ 
You see how all through she trusted in 
God, and not in her own cleverness, 
nor in the strength of the army. 

After a good deal of fighting the forts — 
round the walls were taken one by one, 
and the army got into the town, partly 
because the English were afraid of Joan, 
and thought her a witch. She was 
wounded by an arrow in all this fighting, 
and the commander of the army wanted to. 
turn back, but she begged him to hold 
his ground, and said, ‘‘ As soon as my 
standard, touches the wall press forward, 
and you shall enter the fort,’’ and it was so. 
Think what a brave girl she was, when she 
was in all that pain herself, to care for 
nothing but that her army should go on 
fighting. The first thing she did after she 
entered Orleans was to go to the great 
church there and give thanks for the 
victory, and she cried such tears of joy and 
gratitude ‘‘ that all the people wept with 
her.’’? This happened in the month of May ; 
in the following July she persuaded the 
Dauphin to go to Rheims to be crowned 
King in the Cathedral, she herself standing 
near to him holding the sacred banner. 
How wonderful it must have been to her to 
feel that she had done all this, and given 
France a king again by simply obeying 
the voice of God when she heard it speak 
to her! She felt now that she had done 
all that the voice told her to do, and she 
begged the King to let her go home to her 
father and mother again. But he and the 
Archbishop were so selfish that they would 
not let her go—they thought she might still 
be useful to them. They tried first of all 
to take Paris from the English, but it was 
no use, and Joan was wounded again in the 
fighting. 

Some time after, in May, just a year 
from the time when she had entered 
Orleans, she was taken prisoner at the 
seige of Compiégne. The Duke of Buw- 
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gundy and the Duke of Luxembourg (who 
were on our side) actually sold her as a 
prisoner to the English, and that mean, 
wretched King, who owed everything to 
her, did not even try to set her free. In 
January the English cunningly allowed her 
to be tried by the Inquisition. Now the 
Inquisition was a kind of Court of Law held 
by the Roman Catholic Church, and they 
were answerable to nobody but the Pope 
for what they did. Andthe English knew 


is great, and Joan was so brave when the 
time came that needed bravery because all 
her life she had tried to live so as to 
please God. 
Perhaps some boys think that girls 
have not much courage—that they are 
ready to cry out when they are hurt, and 
can’t bear hardships. If so, let them 
think of Joan of Arc, and ask themselves 
if they could have acted as bravely as 
she did. Think how brave she was in 
battle, and at her death, when it must 


earfiestness combined with brotherly love 
are all that is required. - Unitarianism to- 
day is no. longer mere anti-Trinitarianism 
as it used to be, but stands for union of - 
various kinds, the union of East and West, 
the union of the world’s great religions, the 
union of heaven, earth, and man.’’ In 
another. column the same journal says, 
‘* Mr. Uchigasaki, who only returned from 
Oxford last autumn, has taken to writing 
magazine articles with great zest. The 
January numbers of the Shinjin, the Shin 


that if they got the Inquisition to sentence 
Joan to death, nobody in France could 
interfere, because they were all such strict 
Catholics..there. The trial went on a 
long time, and Joan made such’ wise and 
sensible answers to all they asked her 
that they found it difficult to settle what 
her crime was, and so fell back upon saying 
that she was a witch and a heretic. A 
heretic. is a person who thinks wrongly 
about religion, and people in those days 
used to. be fond of calling everybody here- 
tics who did. not agree with them. 
Joan could only say that it was not so, 
and.at last as they grew tired of the length 
of the trial, they thought of a mean way 
by which they could have an excuse for 
condemning her. 
ordinary dress which she wore in prison, and 
put instead of it the man’s armour she 
had. worn in .the wars, so that she was 
obliged to put it on. Now as the Roman 
Catholics thought it a crime for a woman 
to dress like a man, they had an excuse for 
sentencing her, and she was condemned 
to be burnt to death in the market-place 
of Rouen. Just think how horrible! 
You know how-it hurts if you burn your 
fingers with a match or in the fire ;. what 
must it be to be burnt alive ? 

But Joan was as brave over this as she 
had been all her life.- When she got to 
the place where she was to die, all she said 
was, ““ Oh, Rouen, I have great fear lest 
you suffer for-my. death.’’ Even then, 
you -see, she was not thinking of herself, 
but of her country. The fire was lit, and 
she- stood there and was burnt to death 
without crying out or reproaching her 
enemies: Her last words were, ‘‘ Yes, 
my- Voices (that’s to say, the voices of 
the Saints) -were- from God.’’ As-the 
crowd broke up and went home, someone 
heard. an English soldier say, ‘‘ We are 
lost—we have burnt a Saint.’? And he 
was right. ‘Twenty years l:ter, after 
more fighting, England lost all her posses- 
sions in- France except the one town 
of Calais, so that what Joan of Arc began 
ended as she would have wished it to end. 
And the more we think of her the more 


we see that she was a Saint for her goodness: 


and her courage All her wisdom came from 
God, and that is why she was so strong, 
and why I want you to remember 
her by -this verse: ‘‘It is God that 
girdeth me with strength of war and 
maketh my way perfect.’’ - I think, too, 
that being such a good girl when she lived 
at home prepared her for what was to 
come after. No idle or lazy girl could have 
done what she did, because lazy people are 
generally . cowardly, and hate trouble 
and pain. If we want to do anything 
great (though few people have the chance 
of doing anything as great as Joan of Arc) 
we must remember that it is the little 
things. that. matter. Nobody who <is 
careless about-little things can do what 


Nihon, the To-A-no Hikari, and the 
Michi, all publish articles from his pen.’’ 
The subjects vary, but the religious in- 
terest dominates. In the Michi, for in- 


have been.doubly hard to be brave, for 
she must have felt so weak and ill after 
all those months in prison by herself far 
away from all her relations. The English, 
too, were so cruel that they would not even 
let her see a priest or hear one of the 
services of the church, which would have 


colonists in other countries should not con- 


stance, he writes urging that Japanese © 


Poor 


They took away her. 


been a comfort to her. 


gave her up to her enemies. 


get the best of it. 


had been right. 
another great thing. 


braver and better ourselves. 


like Joan of Arc’s. 
Dororuea Ho..ins. 


. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


JAPANESE NOTES. 


THosE of us who had the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. S. Uchigasaki when he was 
studying at Manchester College, Oxford, 
will notice with great. satisfaction the 
diligence and ability which he is now dis- 


playing in religious work in his native land, 
Recently, a handsomely illustrated volume 
was issued by him at Tokyo containing an 
account (of course, in Japanese) of his 
experiences and observations in England, 
Germany, Hungary and elsewhere. To 
the monthly Rekugo Zasshi, a magazine 
issued by the Unitarian Society at Tokyo, 
he is a frequent contributor. The Japan 
Weekly Mail assists our Western ignorance 
by supplying (February 3) a summary of 
Mr. Uchigasaki’s article in the January 


issue. He expresses himself as most of all 


impressed with ‘‘ the general dissatisfac- 
tion with orthodox teaching, and the 
growth of sentiment in favour of union on 
broad lines. Dogmas and, special doctrines 
taught by certain sects are being relegated 
to a subordinate place, and_ religious 


We English cannot 
be proud of the way we treated her, but 
the French ought to be even less so, for 
she was their own countrywoman who had 
done all this to help them, and yet they 
Perhaps you 
wonder whether it was worth while for 
her to go through all she did, if in the 
end she died and her enemies seemed to 
But it was not so— 
it was she in reality who got the best 
of it, for she felt that she had been doing 
God’s will, and knew in the end that she 
And then, too, there is 
Anybody who lives 
such a noble life and dies such a brave 
death as hers helps everyone else in the 
world, for we can never read of such a 
life and death without wishing to be 
So she has 
done good to thousands of people who 
have lived after her and whom she never. 
saw, and we may all do good in this way, if 
we do the best we can in our lives, though 
they may not be written down in history 


tinue their present practice of religious 
isolation, confining themselves to loyalty 
to the Emperor and patriotism, but should 
give and take religious ideas, imparting= 
the best in Buddhism and welcoming 
Christian approaches. He maintains, how- 
ever, that while the preaching of Chris- 


methods are too disjointed to be effectual, 
and he would like to see a union of Pro- 
testant sects to undertake this work. 

As evidences of the stirrings of new 
thought in Japan we notice other recent 
publications. . Groups of educated writers 
have just published, in an influential 
magazine, a series of articles’ on Shaka 


(the Buddha), Christ, Socrates, and Con- — 


fucius. Apparently, Shaka’s influence is 
waning among the Japanese, the name of 
Christ is little known beyond the missions, 
that of Socrates still less, while Confucius - 
and his-teaching are more influential than 
a generation ago. S mae 
It is interesting to netice that the Gov- 
ernment is endeavouring to promote the 
religious life of the country by co-opera- 
tion between Shintoism, Buddhism, and- 
Christianity, but grave doubts are ex- 
pressed by Japanese writers as to this 


“Tbeing possible. “They observe the rich 


inheritance of rites and traditions in each 

of the three historical religions, and see-- 
little chance of sufficient concessions to - 
render co-operation feasible. A material - 


Buddhist priests have already an official 
status denied to Christians; the Govern- 
ment would have either to level up or 
level down, and each course would be 
extremely perilous for the success of the 
plan. A new Christian Alliance has just 
been formed representing ‘‘ eight Pro- 
testant™ sects’? ; but, when we discover 
that not only the Universalists and Uni- 
tarians are unrepresented, but also the 
Episcopalians and the Baptists, the scheme 
certainly seems imperfect still. 
Japanese Unitarians, we learn, have re- 
solved to change their name and stand forth 
as the ‘‘ United Church.”’ 


CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 
IN ITALY. 

Dr. C. W. WeNpTE_has contributed the 
following interesting article on the work | 
of the Rev. Gaetano Conte in Italy, m 
connection with the Italian Association ~ 


A LIBERAL 


~ 


tianity to Japanese living in the West is — 
an urgent necessity, the usual evangelical | 


difficulty lies in the fact that Shinto and - 


Thess 


~ 


oS Pas 
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of Free Believers, to the Christian Regis- 


. Italian Association of Free Believers 


- tional affairs. 


. of sweet spirit and affectionate and genial 


is nobly seconded in his endeavours. by 


_ the present it will thankfully accept any 
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on two pensions conducted at Venice 
(234 San Gregorio) and at Florence (44 
Viale Margherita). The funds bestowed 
on his movement are faithfully devoted 
to its propaganda. The latter is of a 
twofold nature—-the spoken word and the 
printed page. Once a month a pamphlet 
of forty to fifty pages is issued, containing 
a set discourse or article on a living topic 
by some competent free religious thinker 
(Brooke Herford and M. J, Savage among 
them), followed by shorter articles, corre- 
spondence, notes, &c. The next two 
numbers will treat of Ochino and the 
Socini, the Italian founders of Liberal 
Christian faith, Once in three months 
a little paper in English is also issued. 
These journals are sent with admirable 
system to two thousand selected ad- 
dresses all over Italy, and are securing 
permanent subscribers and adherents of 
the Association itself, besides sowing the 
good seed of liberal religion in many com- 
munities. 

Signor Conte also visits the principal 
cities of Italy to make addresses, gain 
members, form local branches, and spread. 
the light. In Venice we had the pleasure 
of addressing his local committee, com- 
posed of thoughtful and free-minded men, 
men who are religious as well as radical 
in their opinions. This branch has 
arranged for three public meetings in 
conjunction with the Democratic League 
and the Christian Socialists, to be ad- 
dressed by the ex-priest and Parliamentary 
Deputy, Don Romolo Murri, by Signor 
Conte, and others. 


The Association of Free Believers lays 
especial stress on social work, and has 
engaged from the first in a crusade against 
certain notorious evils in Italian society, 
the vending of lottery tickets, the dis- 
honesty of current trade methods, the 
prevalence of begging, the inhumanity 
towards animals, the vice of intemperance, 
the want of personal cleanliness and 
sanitation, the widespread illiteracy, bad 
housing, the debasing consequences of 
giving tips, and the absence of public 
spirit among all classes. It is attempting 
to make the public libraries of the country 
more accessible to the people by securing 
the repeal of the burdensome restrictions 
which now practically limit their use to 
the few. Thus in Florence and Venice 
the average of daily readers ranges from 
25 to 100. Compare this with London 
or Boston. 

In short, Mr. Conte’s work is largely 
conceived and faithfully pursued. His 
systematic methods are commendable, 
his spirit is generous and ardent. He 
ought to receive the indorsement and 
support of all who believe in the principles 
and methods he represents. His prophet 
and leader in this work is Mazzini, whose 
writings, it may be said in passing, are 
being issued in a splendid edition in sixty 
volumes by the Italian Government, 
and whose is a name to conjure with in 
Italy. The present writer urges all who 
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(Associazione Italiana di Liberi Credenti) 
_is the title of the society recently formed 
by the Rev. Gaetano Conte and others to 
advance the influence of liberal Christian 
principles in Italy. This Association is 
as yet modest in numbers and activities, 
but full of promise. Its. centre is at 
Florence, but it has branch committees 
at Venice, Milan, Rome, and Palermo, and 
members in many other communities. 
Its founder and inspiring soul, Signor 
Conte, is of Roman Catholic origin, but 
was converted in early manhood to Pro- 
testant principles, and for over. twenty 
years -served as Methodist pastor in 
various cities in Italy and also in the 
United States. During his pastorate over 
an Italian congregation in Boston he came 
in contact with Unitarians and other 
Liberals. These greatly ~influenced his 
own views and led to his later withdrawal 
from the Methodist body and open espousal 
of Liberal Christianity, for which he 
believes Italy is ripe, and which is the only 
form of faith that can solve its religious 
problems and meet its spiritual needs. 
Mr. Conte has no quarrel with any of the 
existing churches in Italy, and is thankful 
for whatever good they may accomplish. 
He is.on good terms with the Waldensians 
and admires their spirit, while unable 
to accept their theology. He especially 
sympathises with the Modernist Catholic 
clergy, with some of whom he is in active 
communication. He confers with the 
Theosophists,. who are increasing rapidly 
in Italy. He: has recently preached 
several times for the Baptists. It was 
pleasant to meet at his house the presiding 
elder and local preacher of the Methodists, 
come to consult him on certain denomina- 
Dr. André endorses his 
methods and_ intelligent. zeal. A man 


disposition, of remarkable unselfishness 
and devotion to his ideals, Signor Conte 


his gifted wife and faithful and_ talented 
children. To his own large family he has 
added the education and care of several 
little homeless girls, saying them from 
a life of shame and misery. It would be 
difficult to find a more hard-working, 
united, affectionate, and consecated house- 
hold. 

~ The purpose of the new Association of 
Free Believers is to promote the scientific 
study of religion and ethics, to provide 
for the widest liberty of conscience, to 
increase sympathy between _ religious 
believers of every shade of opinion, and 
to diffuse a rational and ethical conception 
of Christianity. It does not seek to found 
another church or sect, but to prepare the 
way for such a worship as may hereafter 
justify itself to free and believing minds. 
It is indigenous. Its committee is com- 
posed entirely of Italians, and its appeal 
is to men and women of that race. For 


material or moral help from other lands 
that may aid it in initiating its campaign 
for religious enlightenment and liberality, 
but its aim is to become entirely self- 
supporting as.soon as may be. eg 
-Mr. Conte serves without a salary, 
depending for his support. and his family’s 


and their contributions to the Rev. 
Gaetano Conte, at 44 Viale Margherita, 
Florence, and to remember the. pensions 
of the Misses Conte when-next they visit 
| Italy. ‘ pus bere 


desire to see Liberal Christian principles | 
prevail in Italy to send their Godspeed | 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


A GREAT impetus has been given to the 
Sunday School Teachers’ Forward. Move- 
ment in Birmingham by the course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Life in Palestine at the Time 
of Jesus,’’ which Dr. Carpenter has 
delivered at.the University on the last six 
Wednesday evenings.’ A scheme which has 
for its object the founding of a permanent 
University Lectureship for Sunday school 
teachers of all denominations and all 
religious beliefs, is being urgently put 
forward, and the interesting course which 
has been given by Dr. Carpenter has been 
so well attended, and so highly appreciated, 
that it is hoped the most cordial support 
will be given tothemovement. The capital 
sum required to found the Lectureship is 
being raised by pence subscription, 150,000 
pence beingneeded. When the full amount 
is realised, it will be possible for every 
Sunday school superintendent not only 
to ask his teachers to attend the course, 
but’ to supply them with a ticket of ad- 
mission. It is intended that an examina- 
tion should follow, and diplomas be granted 
to successful students, and in this way 
the general efficiency and influence of 
the teachers will be greatly increased. 
The interdenominational character of the 
movement is well illustrated by the fact 
that the Right. Hon. Alderman Kenrick, 
the Rev. Canon W. H. Carnegie, Mr. J. 
Hilton, President of the Birmingham 
Sunday School Union; the Rev. Charles 
Deeble, Alderman Lloyd, and Professor 
Alfred Hughes have acted as chairmen 
at Dr. Carpenter’s lectures. Mr. Hilton 
took the place of Dr. Tasker, Principal of 
Handsworth Wesleyan. College, who was 
unable to be present owing to illness. 
The Rev. Thos. Paxton has again acted as 
secretary. : 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ~ 
UNITARIAN AND LIBERAL CHRIS- 
TIAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Programme of the Triennial Meetings at 
Birmingham, April 16-19, 1912. 


Monpay Eventne, Aprin 15.—Pro- 
eramme arranged by the Guilds’ Union: 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference 
Guilds’ Union will be held at the Old— 
Meeting Church, Bristol-street. 4.0 p.m., 
Council Meeting. 5.0 p.m., Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting. 6.0 p.m., Tea in the School- 
room. 7.30 p.m., Young People’s Rally 
in the Church. Chairman, the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, F.R.S.L. (Chowbent). Short 
Addresses by the Rev. Dr. 8. M. Crothers 
(Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.),'Mrs. Thackray, © 
B.A. (Huddersfield), the Revs.. F. K. 
Freeston (London) and EK. H. Pickering, 


B.A. (Gee Cross). 


TUESDAY.—2.30 p.m., Meeting of Con- 
ference Committee in the Church of the 
Messiah School-rooms, Broad-street (mem- 
bers of the Committee are requested to 
accept this notice.). 4.0 p.m., Reception 
by the President. 4.30 p.m., Welcome to 
Foreign Delegates. Business Meeting (first 
part). 7.30 p.m., Service conducted. by 
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the Rev. Herbert McLachlan, M.A., B.D. 
(Manchester). Preacher, the Rev. Henry 
Gow, B.A. (Hampstead). 


WEDNESDAY.—9.30 a.m., Communion 
Service in the Old Meeting Church, con- 
ducted by the Revs. Joseph Wood (Bir- 
mingham) and E. I. Fripp, B.A. (Leicester.) 
10.45 a.m. Address by the President of 
phe Conference. 11.15 a.m., Conference. 
Chairman, the Rev. Dr. G@. Dawes Hicks 
(Cambridge). Papers by the Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. (Oxford), on ‘‘ Bergson,’’ and 
by the Rev. Canon hilley, M.A. (Hereford), 
on ‘* Christianity and the Moral Ideal.’’ 
Discussion opened by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Tudor Jones (London). 2.30 p.m., con- 
tinuavion of Business Meeting at the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute, Paradise- 
street (at which the recommendations of 
the Committee will be brought forward). 
7.30 to 10.0 p.m., Conversazione. ‘Tickets, 
ls. each until April 16; afterwards 2s. 
Ministers and Delegates will be invited as 
guests. 


THURSDAY.—9.30 a.m., Service con- 
ducted by the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, B.A. 
(Mansfield), with Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Crothers, representative of the American 
Unitarian Association, 11 a.m., Confer- 
ence. Chairman, the Rev. Dr. J. E. Car- 
penter (Oxford). Subject, “The Signi- 
ficance of Jesus for his Age (by Mr. C. 
G. Montefiore, M.A., London), and Our 
Own’’ (by the Rev. H. J. Rossington, 
M.A., B.D., Belfast). Discussion opened 
by the Rev. J. H. Weatherall, M.A. 
(Bolton). 2.30 p.m., Conference. Chair- 
man, Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P. Papers 
by Mr. John Ward, M.P. (London), on 
‘* Unemployment,’’ and the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas (Nottingham), on ‘‘ The 
Social Challenge to the Church.’’ Dis- 
cussion opened by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P. (London). 7.30 p.m., Public Meet- 
ing. Chairman, Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
(Birmingham.) Speakers: The Revs. Dr. 
Crothers (Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A.), F. K. 
Freeston (London), W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 
(London), Mrs. H. D. Roberts (liverpool), 
Mr. Fred Maddison (London). 


Fripay.—9.30 a.m., Devotional Ser- 
vice, conducted by the Revs. Edgar 
Daplyn (London) and T. P. Spedding 
(London.) 10.30 a.m., Conference. Chair- 
man; Mr. Lawrence Holt (Liverpool). 
Subject, ‘‘ Our Congregational Life and 
Institutions,’’ (a) ‘‘ The Sunday School,” 
by Mrs. H. E. Dowson (Gee Cross); (b) 
‘* Women’s Work for the Churches,?’ by 
Mrs. Sydney Martineau (London); (ec) 
‘Domestic Missions,’’? by the Rev. J. 
C. Ballantyne (London); (d) ‘‘ Our 
Music,’’ by Mr. John Harrison (London) ; 
(e) ‘‘The Guild,’ by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright (Chowbent). 12.30 p.m., Address 
(without discussion) by the Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Mellone (Manchester), on ‘‘ Prayer.’’ 


On Thursday, at 5 o’clock, the Triennial 
Meeting of the Ministers’ Pension and In- 
surance Fund will be held at the Town 
Hall Committee Room. 


The following are the officers of the 
Local Committee :—Chairman, Mr. W. 
Byng Kenrick. Treasurer, Mr. T. Oliver 
Lee; M.A. Hon. Secretaries, the Rev, J. 
Worsley Austin, M.A., 31, Wheeleys-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham; Mr. BE. Ellis 
Townley, 88, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—The annual congro- 
gational gathering of Richmond Hill Church 
was held on February 29, the chair being 
occupied by the minister, the Rev. N. J. 
Hawthorne Jones, who gave an address deal- 
ing with the message of the church at the 
present time. The Rev. Walter Short, of 
Stalybridge, also spoke, and a miscellaneous 
musical programme followed. 


Belfast.—The annual meoting of the friends 
and subscribers of the Domestic Mission to 
the Poor was held in the Central Hall, Rose- 
mary-street, on March 4, the Rev. H. J. 
Rossington presiding. Miss C. Bruce sub- 
mitted the annual report, and Mr. F. Woolley, 
missionary, also submitted his report, which 
stated their work was progressing on the right 
lines. The attendance at the Sunday evening 
services averaged 110 during the year, and the 
morning services also showed an increase, the 
average attendance being 60. The Sunday 
school was progressing extremely well. The 
Rey. R. Nichol Cross, in supporting the motion 
for the adoption of the report, said he would 
like to congratulate the missionary on the 
account which he had presented of the activi- 
ties that had been carried on. In Belfast 
they had a high tradition to maintain in regard 
to the work of that Mission, which was worthy 
of support both from the point of view of the 
churches and of the people to whom they 
ministered. He lelieved that such work was 
for the good of the churches, none of .which 
could be in a healthy condition if its members 
—those of them who could, at any rate—did 
not take their share in carrying on the work 
of the Gospel. Poor people with big families 
and slender incomes needed encouragement 
and help from above. They required the 
personal touch of the missionary, who could 
give them advice when in difficulties, lift their 
eyes above the sordid details which were 
harassing and annoying them, and. remind 
them that there was a blue sky above their 
heads, though the*clouds obscured it. He 
agreed with Mr. Woolley as to the worthiness 
of the people whom the Mission assisted, and 
he hoped that it would go on and prosper and 
continue te perform its efficient work. Mr. H. 
Erskine moved a resolution acknowledging 
very cordially the services of Mr. and Mrs. 
Woolley, which was seconded by the Rev. J. 
Worthington. A vote of thanks to the volun- 
tary workers, in particular Dr. Maleolm Brice 
Smith, for having kindly acted as medical 
adviser, was also passed... Fi s@t 

Bury St. Edmunds.—Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., addressed a meeting at the Town Hall 
when he visited Bury St. Edmunds last week, 
taking the ‘‘ National Insurance Act’’ as 
his subject. Mr. Thomas Ridley, J.P., pre- 
sided. Mr. Chancellor also addressed the 
Bury Fellowship in Bank-street Chapel on 
Sunday afternoon on ‘‘ The Economies of 
Temperance,’ and preached at the evening 
service on ‘* The Freedom of Faith.’’ 


* Halstead.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation of the Free Christian Church, Hal- 
stead, was held on March 3. It was resolved 
unanimously that after Easter the service 
should be held in the afternoon instead of 
the evening. This willfenable lay preachers 
from London to return the same day. 

Leeds: The late Mrs. John Craven.—The 
death took place of Mrs. Craven, widow of the 
late Mr. John Craven, at Carlton Lodge, 
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Leeds, on March 1. Mrs. Craven had been 
connected with Mill-hill Chapel, of which her 
husband, father (Sir Edwin Gaunt), and 
father-in-law (Mr. Joseph Craven) were all 
members, for more than thirty-five years, and 
she was associated with various institutions of 


the church until advancing years and un- 


certain. health curtailed her activities. Tho 
funeral took place last Monday, the Rev. C. 
Hargrove officiating. In the course of his 
address he said, as he thought of all the long 
years he had known Mrs. Craven, it seemed 
to him that the one word he might best apply 
to her life was that of an eminent statesman 
—strenuous. The daughter of a father who 
was distinguished in Leeds, of which he had 
been twice Mayor, she herself abode in that 
quiet position in which she had heen placed, 
but, from the earliest days of her life she was 
a strenuous worker ; strenuous in helping her 
father to build up a great business ; strenuous 
as the wife of an ironmaster. Strenuousas the 
mother of boys to whom she was devoted ; 
strenuous when her father—aged, infirm and 
helpless—was drawing nigh to death; strenuous 


as daughter, wife and widow, she held on to the » 


last, and faced death cheerfully and fearlessly. 

Liverpool: Boys’ Own Brigade.—A church 
parade of the companies forming the Liver- 
pool Battalion was held on. Sunday, March 3, 
at Hamilton-road Mission, The two com- 
panies, numbering 74 boys and 16 officers, 
were under the command of Mr. A. C. McCann, 
who has recently been appointed Major of the 
Battalion. The Rev. J. L. Haigh, who is 
both Captain and Chaplain of No. 8 Company, 
conducted the service and gave the address. 
The parade was the largest which has taken 
place so far, and this indicates that the move- 


ment is not slackening. Arrangements are_ 


already being made for the summer camp 
under canvas at Kirk Michael, in the Isle of 
Man, in July. 

London: Guilds’ Union.— About 80 members 
of the Union, representing Blackfriars, High- 
gate, Ilford, Essex Church, Mansford-street, 
and Stratford, assembled at Mansford-street on 
Saturday, March 2, when a religious service 
was conducted by the Rev. Gordon Cooper. 
The Rey. J. Arthur Pearson (President). wel- 
comed the Rey. J. J. Wright, of Chowbent, 
who gave an address in which he dealt with 
the opportunities for service opened up by 
the guilds. 
moting kindly sympathy with young life, for 


education, recreation, and social intercourse, ~ 


but more especially for religion. Young 
people usually decided between the ages of 
16 and 25 years what kind of life they were 
going to live, and the Guild not only helped 
them to make that decision, but gave them 
encouragement in carrying it out. How 
great would be the effect if the 10,000 scholars 
in their Sunday schools over 16 years of age 
entered with heart and soul and mind into 
church work. There were many branches 
such as Sunday-school teaching, temperance 
work, sick visiting, social service, and the 
establishment of reading circles, which gave 
anrple opportunities for the exercise of various 
tastes and abilities. Several questions were 
asked at the conclusion of the address. 
London: Kentish Town.—On Sunday oven- 
ing, March 10, an address will be given at the 
Free Christian Church, Kentish Town, by Mr. 
Thomas Holmes, Secretary of the Howard 
Association, formerly police court missioner 
in the North London district, and the writer 
of ‘‘The London Police Courts.’’ Mr. 


Holmes will speak on ‘‘ Prisons and Prisoners.” — 


London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The usual 
monthly meeting was held at Essex Hall on 
February 26. The reading circle continued 
its study of Dr. Beard’s ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures,’’ 
and subsequently a service was conducted and 


a sermon preached by Miss E. Fitzsimmons, of — 
Schemes upon the text chosen for 


Highgate. 
the sermon were afterwards submitted by 
several members present. 


Guilds, he said, existed for pro- 
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London: Unity Church, Islington.—Wo 
understand that the jubilee of the opening of 
Unity Church in 1862, upon the removal of 
the congregation from Carter-lane to Islington, 
will be celebrated during the autumn. 


Maidstone.—The Rey. Alex. Farquharson 
has been giving a series of Sunday evening 
discourses on ‘‘ Phases of the Religious 
‘Life.’’ Last Sunday the chapel was again 
crowded, and chairs had to be placed in the 
- aisles. On Tuesday the annual Sunday-school 
party was held in the Concert Hall. Over 400 
attended. After tea Mr. Farquharson pre- 
sented prizes and medals, and reported im- 
provement all round in the school. Mr. Fred 
Ruck is still continuing his devoted work as 
superintendent. The congregation is very 
desirous of being able to start the building of 
the new church during the present year. 


Mansfield. The Rev. F. H. Vaughan de- 
livered the third, and last of the present 
series of half-hour talks at the Mansfield Free 
Library on February 26, his subject being 
** Dickens and Tolstoy.’’ The lecturer drew 
some interesting parallels between the life 
and work of the two writers, dwelling on the 
large comradeship and fraternal sympathy 
which, lived in the heart of each. Mr. I. H. 
Wallis, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Vaughan, asked him if he would prepare a 
list of Tolstoy’s works which they ought’ to 
have in the library, and added that if it were 
necessary to duplicate Dickens’ books no 
doubt the committee would do so. The Rev. 
F. H. Vaughan, in reply, suggested that as a 
memento of the centenary of Dickens a por- 
trait of him should be placed on the Library 
walls. On February 20 the annual prize dis- 
tribution to Sunday school scholars took place 
at the Old Meeting House, the Rev. F. H. 
Vaughan presiding. An excellent report was 
given of the work and progress of the school. 


Newcastie-on-Tyne: The Late Mrs. James 
Southern. By the death of Mrs. Isabella 
Southern, which occurred somewhat suddenly 
on Wednesday, February 28, the Church of 
the Divine Unity has lost a life-long wor- 
shipper. Mrs. Southern was the daughter of 
the late Ald. T. P. Barkas, whose influence 
was widely felt in the North.. Throughout 
her life Mrs. Southern was especially interested 
in the church, and among the poems in a 
volume of ‘‘ Sonnets and other Poems,”’ 
which she had published, was one dedicated to 
it, She took a deep interest in tho religions 
of the East, and had a very intimate know- 
lodge of the Vedas. She did not allow her 
intellectual pursuits to narrow her sympathies, 
and took some years ago an active interest in 
the work of the Byker Mission. Mrs. Southern 
leaves a daughter, who is living in India, and 
a son, settled in New Zealand. 


Rotherham.—On Friday, March 1, a meeting 
was held in the school-room of the Church of 
Our Father to bid farewell to Dr. Mellor, who 
is going to Warrington to take charge of 
Cairo-street Chapel. Mr. 'T'. Cocker presided, 
and Mr. A Pearson, on behalf of the congre- 
gation, made a presentation of a gold watch 
and a purse of gold to Dr. Mellor, oxpressing 
the general regret that was felt at his ap- 
proaching departure. Ho specially referred 
to the interest which he had taken in the 
Sunday school, and theS unday afternoon 
class, which had greatly increased its members 
during his ministry. Dr. Mellor, in replying, 
said that the gifts which had been presented 
to him were a culmination of the multitudinous 
kindnesses which he had received. His ex- 
perience in Rotherham had encouraged him 
to go on and complete the work which he 
took in hand when he first went there. 


Sheffield.—The special courses of Sunday 
evening addresses which are being given at the 
three local churches are being greatly appre- 
ciated; and gocd congregations have regularly 
assembled to hear the Rev. C. J. Street on 
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‘* Fights for Free Faith,’’ the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin on ‘‘ Evolution, Life and Religion ”’ 
at Upperthorpe, and the Rev. J. W. Cock on 
‘* Positive Aspects of our Faith ’’ at Atter- 
cliffe. At Upper-street Chapel last Sunday 
between four and five hundred listened to an 
address on ** The Quaker’s Inner Light.’’ 
Sheffield District.—The new Free Christian 
Church at Mexborough, formed by a large 
group of the members of the Congregational 
Church in that town who seceded in conse- 
quence of the recent resignation of the Rev. 
Thos. Anderson, has made an excellent start, 
large congregations having assembled on the 


has been hired for their services. A Sunday 
school was formed last Sunday with ever 
eighty scholars in attendance. Sunday morn- 
ing services are to be begun forthwith. Mr. 
Anderson has accepted an earnest invitation 
to become the minister, and will continue 
his charge of the Free Congregational Church 
at Bolton-on-Dearne, which he founded a 
year ago. Both these churches have allied 
themselves with the new Sheffield District 
Association of Unitarian, Free Christian, and 
Free Congregational Churches, and their 
members are delighted at the warm welcome 
they have received. The Doncaster Free 
Christian Church, whose delegates took part 
in the framing of a constitution of the new 
Association, and which, at a church meeting, 
unanimously resolved to join the Association, 
when its provisional title was of ‘‘ Free 
Christian, Free Congregational, and Unitarian 
Churches,’’ has withdrawn from it as the 
majority of the constituent churches insisted 
on the name ‘‘ Unitarian’ coming first in 
the title, and has resolved to stand quite 
independent of all organisations for the next 
two years. 

Woolwich.—The Rev. T. F. M. Brockway 
has received. and accepted a cordial invitation 
to the ministry of Carmel Chapel. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THE RevisED VERSION. 

Tn the course of a recent interviewgthe 
Archbishop of Canterbury mentioned the 
interesting fact that the numberof churches 
using the Revised Version was steadily 
increasing, and a good many users now 
found their objections less grave than be- 
fore. Dr. Gow, the Head Master of Westmin- 
ster School, also pointed outthat the Oxford 
and Cambridge Board had recently de- 
cided that all Bible quotations in its 
examination papers must be from the 
Revised Version. The Authorised Ver- 
sion was thus practically banished from 
the schools. 

Women’s Epucation In Iypta. 

An appeal for funds has been made 
through the press on behalf of the Indian 
Women’s Education Association. ‘‘ For 
some time past it has been felt,’’ the 
writers say, “‘that the supply of Indian 
teachers for the education of girls in India 
was most inadequate, and that the teachers 
were inefficient. To remedy these defects 
a scheme has been originated in Calcutta 
by the Mahila Samiti, an association of 
Indian women, to raise a fund for training 
and educating Indian girls in England with 
a view to enable them, on their return to 
India, to introduce improved methods of 
teaching in that country. This training 
must be gone through in England, as at 
present there are no facilities for carrying 
it on in India. Later on it is hoped to 


last two Sunday evenings in the hall which, 
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Start a training collegefor women in India.”’ 
The funds raised so far amount to £118 
collected in England, and £80 collected by 
Indian sympathisers, with which an Indian 
girl has been brought to England and has 
begun her training. The Association is 
appealing, however, for financial support 
in order that it may further other objects 
which it has in view for improving the 
education of women in India. It is 
hoped that it will be able to endow a 
permanent scholarship of £200 a yea 

later on. 


Tap READING PusBLic In AUSTRALIA. 

According to a writer in the Book 
Monthly, it is easier to get a classic of 
English literature in the ‘*‘ back blocks ’’ 
of Australia than in many a rural district 
of England, while almost every township 
has its free library, mechanics’ institute, 
or book exchange of some sort. ‘SA 
mining camp scarcely emerges from its 
canvas coverings before it is demanding 
books, and a place for its town hall and: 
free library, or mechanics’ institute, is 
marked on the plan of the new town as 
sooon as it has one. The enterprise of 
Australia is considerable. Nowhere are 
reading facilities more abundant and 
valuable.’’ The capital of each State has 
its public library. To these libraries the 
State Parliaments make annual grants, and 
the trustees, who are representative of 
the best brains and culture in the State, 
are appointed by the Government, and in 
some cases hold office for life. 

* * * 


Naturally, the further removed from 
literary centres an Australian is, the 
more eager is he to get books ; but seldom 
is a hut in the bush, or in the most desolate 
part of the back country—where a man 
may be a day’s ride from his nearest 
neighbour, and three or four hundred 
miles from the nearest township—without 
its store of books and means of exchanging 
them. ‘‘ The trustees of the main State 
libraries are always ready to help country 
libraries by sending them cases of books 
on loan, and even to start libraries by 
such loans. The travelling library is 
said to have originated in Australia, the 
trustees of the Melbourne Public Library 
being the authors of it. Cases of books 
are sent to remote country townships that 
cannot provide themselves with libraries. 
Each case contains 300 books, and the 
cases are changed or refilled at the end of 
the year, so that books that have spent 
one summer in the grey sun-blistered 
Malle may find themselves the next in a 
wildwood settlement of Croajingolong.’’ 


A Ministry or Fine Arts. 

‘‘Ts it not surprising,’ asks Miss 
Gertrude Kingston, in the course of an 
article entitled “‘ Wanted: A Ministry 
of Fine Arts,’’ in the Nineteenth Century, 
‘‘ that so vast, so all-embracing a subject 
as the Arts should have no minister, no 
trained staff of its own? ... TI question 
whether the beautiful buildings that I see 
being destroyed daily in London—the latest 
to go are the houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
built by Inigo Jones himself—would not 
have been preserved and repaired in a suit- 
able manner had there been a Ministry 
of Fine Arts. At present, if they are 
Conserved at all, it is only individual 
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‘ generosity that has to be thanked! It 
appears to be no part of the programme of 
the First Commissioner of Work and Public 
Buildings to take a walk between Picca- 
dilly Circus and Oxford-street, let us say, 
and note the fine survivals of old London 
that-are marked for destruction.” 

In regard to the theatre, Miss Kingston 
thinks there is‘no hope for free thought or 
for: good art; until we ‘have a public office 

_prepared“and authorised to deal with the 
Arts themselves. ‘‘ Let the theatre have 
a department of its own, a conscientiously 
conceived and well-administered office in 
the Ministry of Fine Arts. Here we should 

- find, Ido not doubt, under some enlightened 
chief—chosen on account of his knowledge 
of artistic qualifications—a trained staff 
fully adequate to deal with any questions 
that may arise in the theatre. All matters 
concerning theatres, music halls, exhibi- 
tions, and places of entertainment generally, 
should be taken over and be under: the 
control of a ‘ Public Amusements ’ depart- 
ment in the new ministerial centre.’’ 


Tue FinaL TRIUMPH OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. G. W. E. Russell in his article on 
Henry Labouchere in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, quotes some effective words of Mr. 
Gladstone’s which will bear repeating 
at the present time. They forméd the 
peroration to the speech introducing the 
Irish Land Bill of 1881. ‘‘ As it has been 
said that Love is strongerthan Death, even 
so Justice is stronger than popular excite- 
ment, stronger than the passions of the 
moment, stronger even than the grudges, 
the resentments, and the sad traditions 
of the past. Walking in that light we 
cannot err. Guided by that light—that 
Divine light—we are safe. Every step 
that we take upon our road is a step that 
brings us nearer to the goal, and every 
obstacle, even although for the moment it 
may seem insurmountable, can only for 
a little while retard, and never can defeat, 
the final triumph.”’ 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELLY TO ANIMALS 
ON THE RIVIERA. 

The P.C.A. is doing good work in the 
South of France, but few animal-lovers in 
England, says the Animals’ Guardian, can 
realise the disheartening nature of the 
campaign which is being waged against 
cruelty by such a society as the one in Nice. 
The P.C.A. of Nice possesses a very useful 
kiosk in the beautiful public gardens 
facing the Place Massena.. There, for 
several hours daily, M. Bernard Louis, the 
obliging Inspector-General of the society, is 
on duty to receive information from the 
public concerning unfortunate animals, or 
to place his services at the disposal of 
_all who have the interests of his society at 
heart. During the last few weeks the 
resources of the society have been t>xed to 
the uttermost. A decree issued’ by the 
Prefect of the Alpes Maritimes, ordering 
that every dog must be muzzled and pro- 
vided with a chain when out with its 
owner, has resulted in hundreds of dogs 
being thrown on the streets. French and 
Italian dog-owners are sometimes of so 
economical a turn of mind that, rather 
than go to the expense of buying muzzles 
and chains, they will abandon their 
animals. 


UNIVERSITY H ALL, Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Oran- 

stunt hue at Boon sare) [ACARD anf RESTDERGE Soa SESS 

S j an NCE an LATS; 

iBiptwenn: Busse Aquges and “Boston. Sausre loner tan ete throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipngy P. 


Service at 11.15 and 7. Porter. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

. Miss Axice E.. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. tie: 


“PREACHERS (both Services) : 
March 10, Rev. J. M. Luoyp THOMAS. 
March 17, Rev. W. H.. DRuMMOND. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
‘Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z, In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


aU Sune HOUSE, for.-Ladies, 


: DIRECTORS. A in Country 'fown, for spring months ; 3 
Chairman—Sirx ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- | sitting, 2 bedrooms, housekeeper and gardener 
RENCE, Bart. left. Objection to children and dogs Also at 


: Midsummer, Country Cottage unfurnished, 

Rem Siew Fs a A. HARDCASTLE, Every conveniesce to save work.—Mrs, Mace, 
ieee View Tower, Tenterden, 

Miss CeciL GRADWELL. 


Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


LEsLig T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


JURNISHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 


to Let, twenty-five miles from London. 
Pleasa: tly situated. Good garden, uninter- 
rupted view. Twenty minutes’ wall from 
station and town. — Address, “ Country,” 
InQuireR Office, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH. — House to Let, 
furnished, during April, May and June. 
Three reception rooms, four bedrooms, bath- 
room. Facing south and near the sea. Three 
guineas per week. — Miss SEDGFIELD, 11, 
Alumdale-road, Bournemouth. g 


OURNEMOUTH.=~—Sunny, detached 

House to Let, furnished, April, May, 

June. Two reception, four bedrooms, bath 

and garden. Servant left. To small family 

without children, two guineas a /week.—HBH , 

“ Glengyle,” Chester-road, Branksome-park, 
Bournemouth. : 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


RED = 4 
WHITE 
« BLUE) 


For Breakfast & after ‘Dinner, 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Irish Linen, Big Pieces, suitable for 
making charming Tea-cloths, Tray-cloths, 
D’oyleys, &c. Only 2/6 per bundle. Catalogue 
FREE. Postage 4d. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—200 Patterns of Charming 
Irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 
“Flaxzella.” Beautiful designs, wide range of 
fascinating colours and designs. Washable 
colours fast, wears years. Write.—Hurton’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


HAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/33, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JamEs 
BucKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


COOPER @ CO., 


Court Tailors, 
(formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


3, Maddox Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and . 
Retail Establishment. | Peas 


7 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFaLL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
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PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


PRAYERS: NEW ano OLD, 


Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. WIZARD. 


THIRD EpITIoN. Price is. 6d. net. 


THE 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
LECTURE FOR I9I2 ee 


will be delivered in the 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester, 
On Thursday, March 28, at 7.30 p.m. 


by Sir HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
of Glasgow. 


Subject:—“‘The Immanence ef God and the 
Individuality of Man,” 


The Rev. R. TRavers HERFoRD, B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, in the Chair. 


Admission Free. 


H. ENFIELD Dowson, B.A.) Hon. 
N. ANDERTON, B.A. Secs. 


—— = 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper 
piety of all ages and sections of the Christian 
Church. They are arranged and selected so as 
to meet the needs especially of those who seek 
to eombine ancient devotion with modern con- 
ceptions of God and Man. The book is a good 
one.—Inquirer. 


“The yearnings and outreachirgs of the 
human heart were never expressed in truer 
language nor in fewer words.’ —Lock. 


‘The compiler’s aim has been to include 
only such gems of devotional desire as have 
been fitly wedded to beautiful language, and 
in this he has been successful.’—Literary 
World. 


PHILIP GREEN, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


Liverpool District Missionary 
Association. 


SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS 


In support of the work of the Association will 
be held next Sunday, March 17, at all 
the places of Worship in the district. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


will be held on Saturday Afternoon, 
March 16, at the Ancient Chapel Meeting 
Room, at 4 p.m. 


Reports ef the work at West Kirby, Bootle, 
St. Helens and Garston will be presented. 


Rev. J. Coututins OpGERs, President. 
ie R. ee ee 
ev. H. D, ROBERTS, | . 
B. P. Burrovans, _ { Secrelarice, 
15, Sweeting-street, Liverpool. 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 
March 17, Rev. W. H. DrumMmonp, B.A. 


March 24, Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 
(of Monton, Manchester). 


March 31, Rev. JAMES Harwoop, B.A, 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 


AND 


STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of 
Subscribers and Friends will be 
be held at 7.45 p.m., on Monday, 
March 25, at Stamford Street Chapel, 
S.E., when CHARLES HAWKSLEY, Esq., 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, will preside. 
Tea, to which Friends are cordially 
invited, will be provided at 7 p.m. 


A. A. TAYLER, Hon. Sec. 
SUSTENTATION FUND 


Wednesday, March 20, at 8.30 p.m. For the Augmentation 
Mr, G. E. O’DELL. of Ministers’ Stipends. 
= ; Temperament and Religious Disciplines.” - 
Friday, March 22, at 5.30 p.m. ECGCRETARIES of CONGREGA- 
(Service for Bible Study.) TIONS desiring GRANTS from this 
Mr. G. E, O’DELL. Fund may obtain the needful forms of 
“The Ethics of Christ’s Parables: application by writing before March 31 neat, 

LY. Parables of Justice.” to 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, March 17, at 11 a.m. 
Dr. JOHN OAKSMITH. 
“ God’s Huglishmen.” 
»y at 7 p.m. 
Mr. F. GOULD, 


will give a Specimen Moral Instruction Lesson 
to a Class of Children instead of the usual 
Discourse. 


FRANK PRESTON, Hon. Scc., 


ALL SEATS FREE, Meadoworoft, North Finchley, London, N. 


eaP 
Schools. 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Govercors, 
Mr. E. W. Marsan, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 

Next Entrance Examination, March 29. 


Ce NNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 

AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiguGate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Luan Taso, B.A., Honours Lond: Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts ard Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, end Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap Mistress. 


[ieee SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

Principal: J. H.N,.Sreraenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C. 
Pp. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow Es, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Liirectors. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Fducatioral, Scient*fic, Technical, Medica 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—G Sea 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later thac Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ee 


SUNDAY, March 17, 
LONDOR. 


Acton, Greffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hoinen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

: 1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
A. C. Hoipen, M.A.; 7, Rev. JosEPH WILSON. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. A. BR. Biaas, 
M.A.; 6.30, Mr. 8. P. Penwarpen. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
Foe 11.15 and 7, Rev. BeERTRAM LISTER, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

ev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. Joun Exxis ;~ 3 and 7, 
Rev. A. H. Biagas, M.A. Sunday School 
Anniversary. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TuDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hanxrnson. 

seer Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rormr, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
rete 1] and 7, Rev. CuarntEs Harcrove, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpow Coorer, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 and 
7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 
Hotioway; 6.30, Rev. Joun Exxis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wr eaPledon, 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. WM. Len, 


R. W. 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. J. Wizson 
7, Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROCKWAY. 


— 


ABERYsTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 


Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

BrrMIncHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 


BirMINGcHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broxa 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 
Biackroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 
Borton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 

Scholars’ Service ; 
Jones, M.A, 
BovurNemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill. 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis. 
Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxerr, M.A. 


10.45, 
6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 


Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rey. PrimstLEY PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE Warp. 

Buxron, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. . 

CamBriper, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuEtmsrorp, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, 
Mr. G, FIevp, 

Curster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Curton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G, F. Becxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45 and 

Srvat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. THomas. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savewtyi Hicks, M.A. 

Evesuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 

Gur Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Dowson 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. W. W. 
CHynowrtTH Popp. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. H. M. Noran, M.A., B. Litt. 

Lruwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELL. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverpooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30. 

LiverPoo., Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opaurs, B.A. 

Manourstrr, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

ManoueEstTeR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. DougLtas Wa.tmstey, B.A., of 
Windermere, 

Maipsrong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER I’aRQUHARSON. 

New Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Haut, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
ODGERS. ; 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

PRESTON, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

Scarsporovueu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. Joseru WAIN, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LLB. 

Stpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wi~LIAM AGAR. 

SoutHPort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross. 

SoutsaamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Halls Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Wust Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkezs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMspEN BALMrortH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


11 and 6.30, 


+f HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.’ — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, l1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Ep1ToR, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


* 


MARRIAGE, 

CoLEGATE — TensposcuH.—On March 11, at 
Essex Church, Kensington, W., by the Rev. 
¥. K. Freeston, William Arthur, youngest 
son of R. Colegate, Earlywocd, Sutton, 
Surrey, to Nora Tenbosch, youngest daughter 
of Mrs, J. P. Brunner, The Knoll, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. 

DEATH. 


FeLttows.—On March 12, Catherine Allison 
Fellows, of Wolverhampton, in her 84th 
ear. Will friends accept this the only 
intimation. . 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


~~ — 


-ADY HOUSEKEEPER. — Re-en- - 

gagement required ; experienced, excel- 

lent references.—A. B., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


lé 
The Fnquivrer. 
March 2nd contains the following Articles :— 


‘“‘The Extirpation of the Fit.’ By 
Professor GRANGER. 

‘* Strikes.” 

‘*Some Thoughts on Comprehension.” 

March 9th— : S 

“A Vision of the Life Eternal. By 
the Rey. Witrrip Harris, M.A., cf 
Adelaide, 

** Daffodils.” By J Tyssun Davis. 

‘A New Light on Unemployment.” 


t 


Any of the above numbers, post free, 1}d_ 
3, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


The Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— Bas 
PER QUARTER me ies Sl 
Per Havr-Yuar ... ox Pisa fas’! 
Per YEAR ... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged it credit is takev. 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be 


made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be seni 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


£-s 4 
PER PaGE oe poem OW) 0. 
Hatr Pagan... ot <c70°..0 0 
Per CoLumMy ... my 20250. 
IncH IN CoLUMN mene 0 
Front Page—InNcHINCoLUMN O 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


Ail orders under this heading must 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is impossible not to refer to the 
Coal Strike though the prospects of 
peace are still shrouded in the secrecy 
of private negotiations. The miners having 
shown their determination have con- 
sented to negotiate, and the country is 
basing its hopes of a speedy settlement 
upon this more conciliatory attitude, 
though the Welsh and Scotch owners 
have abated none of their hostility to the 
minimum wage. The tranquillity and 
good order of the community under the 
strain have been remarkable, in spite of 
some disquieting symptoms of rising 
temper. Meanwhile, a formidable coal strike 
has begun in Germany and is threatened 
in the United States, a warning that the 
present labour unrest has a deeper and 
more pervading cause than the special 
hardships of local conditions. 

* * % 


THE Bishop of Durham, who disclaims 
any sympathy with collective Socialism 
as a way to general happiness, but ack. 
nowledges a large measure of justice in 
the miners’ demands, has made a strong 
appeal to the well-to-do not to injure the 
community by a selfish regard for their 
own comfort or pleasure during this time cf 
stress. “TI address myself,” he writes, “to 
all who care for neighbour and country. 
I appeal for the keeping of a wholesome 
Lent (in no merely ecclesiastical sense), 
a Lent of plain living, in order to un- 
selfish, public-spirited thinking, and to 
that wise but willing giving (not of money 
only) which plain living facilitates. I 
appeal for a watchful handling of our 
means and our habits, as by those who 
know that we all, persons and classes, are 
members of one another, and therefore in- 
exorably responsible to one another, 


able to help or hurt one another indefinitely 
as we remember this or forget it.’’ 


* * * 


Mr. Birrevi made a vigorous speech in 
favour of Disestablishment on Thursday 


jat a joint gathering of the Protestant 


Dissenting Deputies and the Liberation 
Society. He spoke, he said, as one who 
valued the proud tradition of Noncon- 
formity, for he was above everything else 
a historic Nonconformist. He met the 
plea that we needed an established church 
because we were a Christian nation by 
the statement, that if it were so it could 
only be, having regard to our innumerable 
differences of religious opinion, that after 
all there was such a thing as common 
Christianity. But the dominant party 
in the Church of England would have 
nothing to do with this suggestion and 
rejected it as a delusion and a snare. 
He held himself that it was no longer 
possible to defend church establishment 
on the ground that the Church of England 
was the one true church or because of its 
comprehensiveness. Between the Catholic 
and the Protestant parties there was a 
gulf fixed which could not be bridged 
His objection to establishment was one of 
principle and not of majorities, 


* * * 


THE address which Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald gave in Manchester last Sunday on 
‘* The Church and Labour Unrest ’’ had 
in it rather more heat than light. He 
placed his finger, it is true, on some sore 
spots in our spiritual economy when he 
referred to the dependence of the churches 
upon wealthy people and complained of a 
want of down-rightness in the attack of 
the pulpit upon the sins of the rich. But 
he allowed himself simply to play to the 
gallery when he asked the rhetorical 
question, ‘‘If a man were in grief or 
doubt, if he wanted to know what was 
right or wrong in a situation, would he 
think of going to a bishop to instruct or 
enlighten him? He would not.’? Mr. 


Macdonald must know quite well how 
easily an anti-clerical appeal of that kind 
goes down with the sort of audience which 
he was addressing. There are, unfortu- 
nately, worldlings in all the churches, and 
there are saints among dignitaries and 
bishops. Men like the late Bishop King, 
of Lincoln, may be quite medizval in 
their personal opinions about property and 
stand outside the storm-centres of the 
social movement, and yet possess an in- 
vincible attraction for us in the moral] 
crises of life, and minister spiritual healing 
to the soul of which few men know the 


secret. 
* BS * 


Ir is nearly twelve years since the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection was 
appointed, and, after the leisurely manner 
of Government inquiries, it has only just 
presented its report. After examining a 
large number of witnesses eminent in 
physiological, pathological, and sanitary 
science, the Commissioners state that 
there can be no doubt that the great pre- 
ponderance of medical and_ scientific 
authority is against the opponents of 
vivisection. This, in their opinion, is 


.| more markedly so now than was the case 


before the Royal Commission of 1875. 
On the moral question they express them- 
selves as follows :—‘‘ After full considera- 
tion we are led to the conclusion that 
experiments upon animals, adequately 
safeguarded by law, faithfully adminis- 
tered, are moraliy justifiable and should 
not be prohibited by legislation.”’ 


* * * 


THE general recommendations to which 
public attention will naturally be directed 
are not of a very important character and 
will not require special legislation. They 
are in the direction of an increase in the 
inspectorate, and additional restrictions 
regulating the painless destruction of 
animals which show signs of suffering after 
experiment. On the latter point there is 
a Minority Report signed by Colonel Lock- 
wood, Sir William Collins and Dr. Wilson, 
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who go a good deal further than their 
colleagues felt themselves able todo. The 
Minority also think that additional legis- 
lation is necessary in order to secure the 
undivided responsibility of the Secretary 
of State, aided by skilled advisers, and 
exercising control and supervision by an 
adequate stafi of inspectors. In regard 
to further protection for domestic animals, 
most of the Commissioners agree that, in 
the event of any alteration in the existing 
procedure, the special enactments now 
applicable to horses, asses and mules might 
be extended to dogs, and also to cats and 
to anthropoid apes. 


* * * 


On the whole the report should bring 
some measure of relief to the public mind. 
It is marked by a grave sense of responsi- 
bility and is the work of humane men. 
The recommendations also are all in 
the direction of restriction. The scientific 
evidence will be subjected to keen scrutiny, 
but there seems to be little reason to 
suppose that the conclusion is likely to 
be shaken that experiments have helped 
to prevent or alleviate great human or 
animal suffering. With that many people 
will be content, but there are others whose 
attitude is not based upon a calculation 
of benefits, but upon respect for the 
sanctity of animal life and a strong repue- 
nance to the infliction of pain.. For them 
the issue of the Report will simply mark 
a stage in a long struggle, and a fresh 
presentation of the scientific evidence 
will in no way affect the protest of con- 
science. 


ES * * 


Tur deputation to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on New Testament Revision, 
to which we referred last week, has no inten- 
tion of allowing the matter to rest. In the 
Daily News the Dean of Norwich returns to 
the attack on the literary quality of the 
Revised Version. He acknowledges that 
the revisers of 1880 were Greek scholars 
of the first magnitude, but just as certainly 
they were not English scholars, The 
memorial presented to the Archbishop, 
he points out, was signed by almost every 
professor of English literature and almost 
every headmaster of the great public 
schools. He ventures’ to sum up their 
feeling in the judgment passed by Matthew 
Arnold when the Revised Version of the 
New Testament first appeared :— 

“If by an act of authority the new 
version could be made to supersede the 
old, and the old to go out of use, a blow 
would be struck at religion in this country 
far more dangerous than the hindrances 
with which it has to contend now. The 
new enemy would be indifference, an ever- 
growing indifference to a New Testament 
which failed to delight and move men like 
the old, and to fix its phrases in the memory.’? 


THE INQUIRER. 


IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES. 


Ar the present juncture we should like 
to recommend our readers to make ac- 
quaintance with ‘‘ Seems So!’’ the strik- 
ing volume which Mr. SrepHen Rey- 
NOLDS has written in collaboration with 
his fisherman friends Bos and Tom WooL- 
tey.* It is called a working class view of 
politics, but it is something much more 
than that. It is an illuminating study of 
the mind of the poor and its method of 
approaching the chief problems of life, 
which is likely to upset many complacent 
theories and to make us conscious of the 
extent to which we are the victims of 
imperfect sympathies. The difficulty 
which lies in the way of most reformers 
and frustrates many of their efforts is 
ignorance of the material with which they 
have to deal, and the steady refusal of 
the legatees of their bounty to accept 
the most cleverly devised schemes for 
their welfare, which neither meet their 
need nor satisfy their desire. We are all 
the victims of our class-consciousness, and 
we are tempted to apply the standards 
and judgments which are natural to a man 
entrenched behind a secure bank-balance 
to the habits and sentiments of the poor. 
We often do this not through any lack of 
goodwill, but chiefly from invincible ignor- 
ance of any other type of life but our 
own. A new method of approach through 
the mind of the other man is what we need 
chiefly, and whatever reveals that mind 
to us at work amid all the varied con- 
ditions of its own life, thinking what it 
actually does think and not what we 
believe it ought to think, has a value at 
the present time far beyond that of ab- 
stract theories of justice or ideal schemes 
of brotherhood. 

It is the signal merit of “‘ Seems 8o!”’ 
that it does this in a convincing and dis 
quieting way. The middle-class man will 
receive a severe shock to his complacent 
confidence that his own scheme of life is 
the best for all men. Mr. REYNOLDS ig 
very emphatic in his condemnation of the 
folly of trying to force upon one class the 
standards and ideals of another. He 
goes further, and insists that some of the 
things which have been done with a most 
genuine desire to improve the lot of the 
poor are met with resentment because 
they violate some of their deepest in- 


stincts. For instance, a great deal of 


modern social legislation involves an 
elaborate system of inspection. The poor 
man regards this as a violation of the 
privacy ofhishome. The inspector stands 
for a type of interference with his domestic 
affairs which rouses him to anger, and he 
knows quite well that the rich man’s 
house is not liable to this form of legal 
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of life in a working-man’s home as one __ 
of the family—not from necessity exactly, a 
nor yet as an investigator, but frem 
choice—I confess frankly,’’? so Mr. Rry- 
NOLDs writes, ‘‘ that I should certainly 
hoodwink an inspector, not simply for 
the sheer joy of baulking him, but as 
revenge for his intrusion into our home.’’ 

Mr. Reyno.ps has also a gocd deal to 
say about the false judgments which are 
passed upon the poor through a failure to 
recognise the subtle differences in moral 
standards and the varying intensity of 
hatred or admiration 2s we move from 
one class to another. He quotes with ap- 
proval the following words by Miss Loane: 
‘¢ They range the list of human virtues in 


a different order from that commonly — 


adopted by the more educated classes. 
Generosity ranks before justice, sympathy 
before truth, love before chastity, a pliant 
and obliging dispositicn before a rigidly 
honest one. In brief, the less admixture 
of intellect required for the practice of 
any virtue, the higher it stands in popular 
estimation.’ If this is true, and it will 
hardly be called in question by men who 
can speak from experience, we have — 
another instance of the danger of trying 
to exert moral influence or raise the tone 
of life into conformity with what we our- 
selves deem best on a basis of imperfect 
sympathies. 

We must find room for one more quota- 
tion, for it deals with the economic 
problem which is so acute at the present 
moment :-— 


‘<The question of wages and earnings, 
though capable, in books, of economic 
treatment, is not in life a purely econo- 

mic matter. It is nothing so simple. 
No doubt the reason of the grievance 
is a stark inequality of reward for differ- 
ent kinds of work, but the driving force 
behind the grievance is social and per- 
sonal—a matter of feeling and class- 
friction. The labourer’s self is even more 
hurt than his pocket. He sees that the - 
brain-worker is paid on a different scale 
altogether; that the professional man, 
though he calls himself poor, lives pretty 
well; that the negotiator is still more 
highly paid; that the organiser exacts 
a heavy toll for arranging other people’s 

labour; that the manipulator of money 
and of the necessities of life stands to 
make a huge fortune; while he himself 
is lucky if he merely lives with few of the 
comforts and pleasures which the brain- 
worker takes as of right, and with nothing 
to look forward to after all his work 
except a still poorer oldage. He sees all 
that plainly enough, but it is the calm 
assumption of superior worth on the part 
of the ‘likes o’ they,’ or the more 
offensive holding of their own on the 
part of half-bred people, which drives it 
home.”’ See 
This passage is not an argument; it 1s 

a statement of plain unvarnished fact, 


intrusion by ** the esa ms ae every | which will not cease to exist if we resolve 
hour of the day. “After seve-:1 years | close our eyes to it. But that is the last 


* London : Macmillan & Co, 6s. nct. 


thing which any sensible man will wish to 
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do. He willresolve to try to understand 


the meaning of it, and to place himself in 
the shoes of the man who murmurs in the 
bitterness of his soul, ‘‘ You works an’ 
slaves an’ worries, an’ never gets no 
for’arder. You do get five bob a week 
to die on, come you’m seventy, if you ever 
are.” We imagine that few of our readers 
will quarrel with Mr. REyNoups’ plea, 
that ultimately ‘‘ work is a giving of life 
one way or another, in return for the means 
of more life than could otherwise be 
obtained—in return, that is to say, not 
only for the means of living, but for the 
means of living more fully.’’ But we 
shall have to escape from, a whole network 
of imperfect sympathies if we are to realise 
the full significance of these words, and 
to see in the masses of men who are defeated 
in hope and never get “no for’arder’’ the 
spiritual bankruptcy of civilisation itself. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


THERE are, and probably always will be, 
numbers of seriously minded people who 
gladly welcome any support which Science 
seems to give for their religious conviction 
that the cosmos is ordered by a personal 
will and purpose, and cannot avoid regret, 
when such support is denied ; so long as 
that is the case there will always be room 
for discussions on the subject of this 
article. The article itself is prompted by 
the reading of a new edition of the late 
Samuel Butler’s ‘‘ Evolution, Old and 
New,’’* and by consequent reflections on 
some still unsettled controversies in the 
realm of Science. The re-issue of Butler’s 
book wakens an echo of a controversy of 
thirty odd years ago which did not at the 
time seem to be of great importance, but 
which, in more recent years, has assumed 
a position of considerable prominence, and 


the issue of which can hardly fail to affect 


seriously at least one form of the religious 
consciousness. Samuel Butler, as we have 
said in these columns ‘before, a writer of 
remarkable power and insight, found 
himself driven into opposition to the 
current Darwinian view of Evolution, and 
his opposition centred especially round 
one point. In the general theory of the 
evolutionary process, the fact of variation 
played an important part. How was such 
variation brought about ? Darwin replied 
that variation is due to the power of 
‘*natural selection’? (a phrase, by the 
way, which is now treated with far too 
much familiarity and far too little respect). 
Now, whatever may have been the case 
with Darwin himself, there is no doubt 
that, in the merits of his immediate 
followers, this view of the matter gave an 
almost completely preponderating place 


* Samuel Butler. Hyolution, Old and New. 
London: A. & C, Fifield, 1911. 
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and value to environmental “forces in the|as opposed to environmental, forces. For 


development of life; it is Nature, in the | one side the key word was 


form of surrounding conditions and cir- 
cumstances, who is responsible for every 
change in the organism. Nature selects, 
and perhaps induces, variations in the 
individual which help it to survive: the 
whole impulse is external; Nature, en- 
vironment, gives the push, and the organism 
responds as best it can. If it is lucky, 
and if selection is kind, then survival is 
the reward: otherwise, extinction is the 
inevitable doom. This relatively simple 
hypothesis undoubtedly covered a multi- 
tude of facts and was an excellent basis for 
valuable observation and experiment ; but 
it led with certainty to a wholly mechanical 
view of the world, and produced those 
visions of the ‘‘ gladiatorial show ’’ which 
Huxley made familiar ; all mysteries were 
to be solved in terms of cause and effect 
and with physico-chemical formule. All 
notion of purpose in nature went by the 
board, and the hypothesis of evolution 
seemed utterly opposed to the convictions 
of religion. ‘‘I maintain,’’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Haeckel in 1876, ‘‘ with regard to 
the much talked-of ‘ purpose in Nature ’ 
that it has no existence but for those 
persons who observe phenomena in plants 
and animals in the most superficial 
manner ’’ ; and the neo-Darwinians gener- 
ally agreed with Haeckel, Butler and 
some few others refused submission ; they 
knew of another view of the evolutionary 
process in which the emphasis was placed 
in an entirely different direction. This 
was the Lamarckian view, according to 
which variations were due not only to 
modifications produced by the environ- 
ment but also to modifications teleo- 
logically conditioned from within the 
organism itself, expressing ideals of well- 
being not borrowed from the environment 
and a will to survive independent, in some 
sense, of merely natural compulsion or 
permission. The organism had, as it 
were, a life purpose of its own which it 
could and did assert even against natural 
environment, and this self-assertion of the 
organism was a factor in the problem of 
variation not to be neglected. Butler, 
indeed, made it the supreme factor, and 
was uncompromising in his adherence to 
the Lamarckian support of a teleological 
explanation. Butler’s teleological view 
developed into an interesting and intricate, 
perhaps. in some respects a fantastic, 
hypothesis of continuity of memory and 
individuality as the important thing in 
Evolution. The whole process became, 
for Butler, sumply the increasing effort of 
a single Individual to realise itself, all its 
endeavour being inwardly conditioned by 
a conceived notion of the end to be reached, 
and carried forward continually by the 
power of an undying memory. Into the 
subtleties of that enthralling theory we 
need not here enter. All that we wish to 
make clear is that, within the realm of 
Science itself, there were from the first 
two sharply contrasted views of the nature 
of the evolutionary process: there was, 
on the one hand, the mechanical view with 
its category of natural selection and its 
insistence on environmental forces; and 
on the other hand the teleological or 
vitalistic view, possibly without any definite 
category, but with a steadfast insistence on 


the primary place and value of organismal, 


‘cause and 


effect ’’; for the other, it was ‘‘ purpose.” 

This difference of opinion, when Butler 
first expounded his theories to the world, 
passed almost unnoticed ; the mechanical 
view of the process of Evolution held un- 
challenged sway, its fundamentally pessi- 
mistic character being relieved cnly by a 
vague, and on the whole quite unjustifiable, 
suggestion, tacitly made im evolutionary 
writings and discussions, that the process 
was towards a goal that would be worth 
while. But, as scientific thought advanced, 
the almost forgotten controversy assumed 
new prominence and importance, and 
teleological or vitalistic views of the 
evolutionary process began to be put for- 
ward with a confidence quite shecking to 
the earlier Darwinians. More full and 
adequate investigation of the problem of 
hereditary transmission of effective modi- 
fications produced something of a re- 
action in favour of Lamarckian views ; 
and although, from the side of physico- 
chemical theory, the arguments in support 
of a vitalistic hypothesis are treated still 
with contempt and consigned indiscrimi- 
nately to the realm of mysticism, there is 
undoubtedly at the present moment a 
strong tendency amongst men of science 
to allow a far greater value than ever 
before to the place of the organism itself 
as a factor in evolution, and to take, 
almost as the fundamental fact in the 
whole business, the individual creature 
viewed as a powerful, creative agent, ‘‘a 
striving will, a changeful Proteus, selecting 
its environment, adapting itself to it, self- 
differentiating and self-adaptive,’’ guided 
all along by an inwardly conceived purpose, 
by an interior impulse towards fuller self- 
realisation. The important thing in evola- 
tion is not the power of natural selection, 
but the will of the individual to realise itself, 
the ‘‘ wille zur Macht’’ of Nietzsche, 
‘*Vélan vitale’’ of Bergson, a conceived 
purpose, as it were, turned to instinct, and 
conditioning the whole movement of 
finitude ; we get the conception of Evolu- 
tion as a process in which the dominating 
factor is Life itself, a mnon-mechanical 
energy of will and purpose, master of its 
destiny. 

What the verdict of Science in regard 
to this whole matter will be ultimately we 
do not know: as Professor Driesch says, 
“* We do not know very much about evolu- 
tion at all, because in this field we are only 
just at the beginning of what deserves the 
name of exact Knowledge.’’ But the 
cleavage in opinion is obviously of great 
interest, and possibly of great importance, 
to religion, or at least to some cherished 
convictions of religion. Let us put the 
alternative. Supposing, en the one hand, 
that Science becomes wedded to the 
mechanical view of evolution, then, 
obviously, some convictions of religion 
stand but a poor chance of scientific 
support. Thus, on a strictly mechanical 
view of evolution, the ancient and popular 
arguments from design become useless or 
unintelligible in the ordinarily accepted 
sense. The world will yield no evidence 
of purpose or of will anywhere, whilst the 
attempted substitute of the ‘‘ one, far oft 
divine event ’’ will appear as a pathetic 
illusion. Huxley and Clifford and many 
another scientist have thus viewed and 
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presented Nature as entirely purposeless 
and void of meaning: for these men, 
religion, and even morality, have been 
but inexplicable products of the general 
process, receiving for their hopes and 
ideals absolutely no support from the 
course and destiny of the world. Ber- 
trand Russell, in an amazingly brilliant 
essay on ‘‘The Free Man’s Worship,” 
has put the situation with clearness and 
eloquence, presenting man as a creature 
of hope and aspiration, in the midst of 
‘© an alien and inhuman world,’’ without 
support in the visible universe, and de- 
pendent solely upon inward faith for the 
preservation of his ideals. If Evolution 
is merely a mechanical process, then 
Religion must indubitably beat a retreat 
from the realm of Science, and resign 
herself exclusively to the life of faith, 
expecting no support beyond what she 
can find in the inward nature of man, and 
constantly taking the risk that even the 
verdict of man’s inner nature may rest 
upon accident and illusion. There are 
those (and the present writer is amongst 
the number) for whom this centralising of 
Religion upon the simple life and witness 
of faith, inwardly aroused, conditioned, 
and sustained, is neither alarming nor 
undesirable, who would indeed welcome 
such a recrudescence of mystical faith ; 
but there are others who would feel 
Religion wholly slipping from them if it 
found no support elsewhere, and their case 
is hard if the mechanical view of Evolu- 
tion prevails. 


On the other hand, should the teleo- 
logical or vitalistic hypothesis gain an 
ascendancy, then those who crave scientific 
support for their religious convictions 
would have cause to rejoice. Introduce 
purpose, really consciously conceived pur- 
pose, into the course of evolution, as 
vitalistic theories do, and at least one 
great conviction of religion, that, namely, 
which views the universe as the expression 
of a Divine Will, comes near some sort of 
verification; at any rate, such a convic- 
tion could no longer be decried as opposed 
to science, but might actually aid science 
in the unravelling of deeper mysteries. 
If Science concludes that the predominant 
factor in the course of world history is the 
will, or the conscious desire of the organ- 
ism for fuller self-realisation, then both 
philosophy and religion will find it 
possible to give much additional weight to 
their general arguments in favour of a 
divinely purposive origin and meaning of 
the universe as a whole. 

These, we admit, are obvious generali- 
sations, but not, we hope, unimportant ; 
and, meanwhile, the mere fact that, in the 
realm of science itself, teleological and 
vitalistic views have a place, and moreover 
a place no longer uncertain and indefinite, 
should not be overlooked by those inter- 
ested in religion. That mystical syn- 
thesis of the whole of life, which is really 
Religion, though, as we believe, possessed 
in itself of all the substantiation and 
verification necessary to it, yet cannot be 
indifferent quite either to the hostility or 
to the friendliness of Science ; and when 
the hand of friendship seems offered by 
Science, it would be not only ungenerous, 
but infinitely foolish, on the part of Re- 
jigion not gladly to accept it. Sweek 


THE INQUIRER. 


LIFE IN AN AMERICAN 
VILLAGE. 


TnERK has come into our hands recently 
the personal diary from 1852 onwards of 
a schoolgirl living with her grandparents 
in the select and exclusive atmosphere 
of a small country town in New York 
State.* Its special interest lies in the 
genuine and homely portraiture it gives 
of a little group of human souls teaching 
and learning and winning life together in 
a scene of antiquated peace under the 
shadow of an awesome faith. The writer, 
Caroline Richards, is the aunt of the late 
** John Oliver Hobbes.’’ In early child- 
hood she and her sister Anna, her junior 
by three years, having lost their mother, 
were adopted by the latter’s parents, who 
had already known the care of eleven 
children of their own. The light of day 
found an unvarying temper in the con- 
servative routine of the country banker’s 
quiet home, where the green flag-bottomed 
chairs and everything else in the house was 
forty years old, and yet as good as new; 
where, instead of gas, ‘‘ we have the 
funniest little sperm oil lamp with a shade 
on to read by evenings, and the fire on 
the hearth gives grandfather and grand- 
mother all the light they want, for she 
knits in her corner and we read aloud to 
them if they want us to.’’ The author 
began her diary on her tenth birthday, 
and takes us straightway into her con- 
fidence. Despite the fact that before 
going to school in the morning she has to 
read three chapters of the Bible every day, 
and five on Sundays, which takes her 
through the Bible in a year, she cannot see 
how people ‘‘ happened to be so awfully 
good ’’ as the ‘‘ Dairyman’s Daughter,’’ 
given her as an example, and finds it hard 
not to laugh and talk or ‘‘think any 
thoughts ’’ on Sundays, for such, she is 
told, is the proper preparation for the 
Eternal Sabbath. In the Children’s Ser- 
mon, the minister describes how many 
steps it takes to be bad, as wilful child- 
hood descends the slopes of the pit from 
the first slippery lie to drunkenness at the 
bottom. When a_ schoolfellow’s gold 
chain excited a longing in the diarist to 
possess the like, the grandfather’s argu- 
ment that a meek and quiet spirit was 
better than outward adornment, was met 
by the written comment, ‘‘I know it is 
very becoming to grandmother, and she 
wears it all the time, but I wish I had a 
gold chain just the same.’’ To this 
strict but lovable little woman Christianity 
involved severance from every kind of 
artificial pleasure. She had not danced 
since she made profession of her faith 50 
years before, and was of one mind with 
her honoured partner, that ‘‘ cards were 
outrageous, or contagious, or something 
dreadful.’’? Even the father’s gift to his 
children of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’’ did not 
escape the brand of the censor, for the gilt 
figure on the covers of the giant astride 
of the Lilliputs so annoyed her that she 
pasted a piece of pink calico over his legs, 
up to the waist. : 

But of the four inmates of that quaint 
and charming household little Anne, the 
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younger sister, is the most winsome. She | 
is always an incalculable quantity, and, 
therefore, a special disciplinary vigilance 
seems to have been extended over her. 
The literature selected for her tender | 


-years, included Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and 


Progress of Religion in the Soul,’’ and, as 
a Christmas present, ‘‘ The Child’s Book 
on Repentance.’’? But ‘“‘ Anna tied her 
shoe-strings in hard knots so she could 
sit up later.’? She ‘‘ practised her lesson 
over sixty-five times this morning before 


breakfast, and can play ‘Mary to the 


Saviour’s tomb’ as fast as a waltz.”’ 
To grandmother’s surprise, Anna’s inter- 
pretation of the appointment of a day 
of public fasting was ‘‘to eat as fast as 
you can.’’ When the grandfather re- 
marked at night that we are all making 
history each day, Anna replied that she 
should ‘‘ Try not to have hers as dry as 
some that she had to learn at school to- 
day.’? The grandmother knew the Bible 


from Genesis to Revelation, ‘‘ excepting — 
, pting 


the ‘ begats’ and the hard names.” But 
Anna discovered a verse that proved her 
downfall: ‘‘ At Parbar westward, four 
at the causeway and two at Parbar.’’ The 
old lady put her spectacles up on her 
forehead, and looking earnestly in her 
critic’s face protested that she thought 
it was not in the Bible. Probably some 
other students of the Scriptures would — 
fail to put their finger on this passage at 
a moment’s notice. 

We have spoken of the restraints and 
prohibitions practised in this godly home, 
where early hours were observed and tea 
drinking not allowed before the eighteenth 
year; yet it cannot be denied that these 
regulations played their part in building 
up sound and graceful characters, and 
even in winning for the aged heads of the 
household the unbounded reverence and 
love of their grandchildren. Here, at 
any rate, in this little nest, were four 
charming happy souls animated by so 
much healthy vitality and affection that 
less momentous defects in the educational 
system and theology were powerless to 
warp or cripple their natures. ‘‘ Grand- 
mother was born a Christian about eighty 
years ago,’’ Anna declared to the intru- 
sive revivalist in defence of her guardian’s 
religion. ‘‘I never could be as good as 
she if I tried a hundred years,’’ said her 
sister. The later years of the diary saw 
America devastated by war. What this 
and the assassination of Lincoln meant in 
a small northern community is told in a 
few unaffected but vivid pages. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Phe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendera. 


METHODS OF VIOLENCE. 


Srr,—With you I sincerely regret the 
window-breaking outrages of the militant 
suffragists. But without discussing the 
general question of women’s suffrage, may 
T say that condemnation would have come 
with better grace had you first earned the 
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_ tight to offer it by having been bolder in 
your advocacy of the Justice of their 
claim ? 

You have waited until now before censur- 
ing the violence which has marked this 
great modern movement. But you seem 
to forget that the violence has not been 
all on one side. Why, then, were you so 
silent when the campaign was precisely 
a campaign of “‘ sufferings and martyr- 
doms which are inflicted by others ’’ ? 
I presume you have carefully and im- 
partially studied the origin and develop- 
ment of ‘‘ militancy ’’ before criticising 
the present phase of it. If so you must 
know perfectly well that it began not by 
the women inflicting violence on anyone 
but by their passively suffering violence 
to be done to them by others. Did you 
complain ever so gently when these 
women were brutally assaulted and flung 
down steps of public halls and frog marched 
along the corridors for putting questions 
which experience had taught them were 
not answered at the close of the meeting ? 
Did you make any protest when these 
women on ‘‘ BlackFriday ’’ were savagely 
and indecently handled by certain of the 
police and the mob of hooligans who aided 
them ? Did you study the detailed report 
on these outrages issued at the time, and 
did you then quote extracts from it and 
appeal to the spirit and example of Christ ? 
Violence against property you condemn, 
but where were you and others when the 
violence was against person and hy the 
police and the ruffians who acted with them? 
You speak of what distinguishes martyr- 
dom. Let me recall a remark of Mar- 
tineau’s, ‘‘ If being orthodox you die at 
the stake you are a martyr ; if being heretic 
—why, then you are a man burnt.”’ 

But supposing that you have good and 
sufficient reason for having been silent 
then, when it was dangerous to speak, 
and for being outspoken now, when it 1s 
hardly safe to be silent, yet there is some: 
thing more I should like to say, 

I welcome gratefully your statement 
that you do not impugn the motives of 
these women or question their perfect 
sincerity. But I think justice, not to say 
magnanimity, might have permitted you 
to be more generous. After all there are 
worse things than violence, and it is 
possible to over-do our protest against it. 
I gather from the pages of the New Testa- 
ment that our Lord was frequently violent 
in speech, as when he denounced woe upon 
the scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites. His 
language was occasionally treasonable, as 
when he referred to constituted authority 
as ‘‘that fox.’? Once at least he was 
actually guilty of physical assault upon 
persons when he whipped the money- 
changers out of the Temple ; and finally he 
was executed as a felon on the Roman 
gallows. I further observe that our Faith, 
so ‘‘ lawlessly ’’? begun, did not make its 
way except through scenes of turbulence 
and blood. It was not merely that 
Christians passively submitted to be 
hauled before judges and dragged to the 
arena and the stake. They deliberately, 
actively, and of set purpose broke the law. 
They met in unlawful assemblies. They 
combined in felonious conspiracy to cir: 
cumvent and defeat the Government. 
They escaped from prisons. They resisted 
unto blood. Paul was peculiarly notorious 


as a storm centre. He was perpetually in 
disgrace and conflict with magistrates 
and police. There is no proof 1 think that 
he was actively violent, but he acted 
with such deliberate lawlessness that 
the natural outcome of his conduct was 
bloodshed and criminal proceedings. He 
even glories that he was ‘‘in prisons 
more abundantly, in stripes above measure, 
in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times I 
received forty stripes save one. Thrice 
was I beaten with rods and once was 1 
stoned ...In Damascus the governor 
under Aretas the king guarded the city 
in order to take me, and through a window 
was I let down in a basket by the wall 
and escaped his hands.’’ Truly ‘‘ He 
uhat is led of the Spirit is not under the 


law.’’ Of course, we explain these things 
away. Besides, they happened a long 
time ago. But what did the scholars and 


patricians think of the Faith and of an 
apostle that got themselves into such un- 
dignified and ungentlemanly scrapes ? 
They probably sneered ‘‘ Religion !’’ with 
a fine curl of the lip and a scornful shrug 
of the shoulder. 

I am not suggesting parallels or justi- 
fications, but only offering mitigating 
memories that shall make us less hysterical 
in our violence against violence. The 
truth is that good causes never come 
to bring peace but a sword, to rend 
families asunder and set a man at variance 
against his father and the daughteragainst 
her mother. No great movement has ever 
made headway without some ‘‘ regrettable 
incidents.’’ We may rightly deplore them 
and condemn them, but let us also try 
to understand them. If we wish to be fair, 
if we wish to be merciful, we shall never 
forget what is the inspiration on the one 
hand and the provocation on the other. 
If we mean to measure causes and effects 
we shall see that what is really most 
responsible for violence is never the 
new revolution but the old complacent 
tyranny. There may be no exact parallel 
between any one event in history and 
another, but there is usually some affinity 
whereby we may classify them. The women 
have not yet (spite of the recent inflamma- 
tory taunt of an anti-suffragist Cabinet 
Minister) burnt down castles arid palaces 
as the men did in Bristol and Nottingham. 
They have not torn up Hyde Park rail- 
ings. They have not used the dagger or 
the bomb like the Irishmen. They have not 
caused the Riot Act to be read or been 
shot down in Featherstone, Peterloo or 
Trafalgar Square. They do not sit at 
their desks with a loaded revolver at their 
side, as did Theodore Parker as he wrote 
his sermon and defied the Fugitive Slave 
Laws. They have the White Slave traffic 
and other hideous evils to fight against ; 
but in comparison with men they have 
shown extraordinary restraint and dignity 
and self-control. Ought you not to have 
remembered this and stated it to their 
credit ? Could you not have said, in view 
of the steady evolution of militancy and 
of the gradual intensification of reprisals 
against increasingly cruel repressions, that 
these outrages which you and I condemn 
are the outcome of an exasperated woman- 
hood goaded to desperation by the callous 
tyranny of our sex? In the presence 
of a cold-blooded and impassive male 
autocracy, these women decided upon in- 


surrection in order to convince us that 
they will not be governed except demo- 
cratically by their own consent. They 
were wrong and mistaken, Yes, but the 
electorate and the Government are still 
more gravely and wickedly wrong and 
mistaken. Can we not spare some of our 
criticism and indignation for those who 
deserve it most ? 

Many of these women are to my own 
personal knowledge ladies of high intellec- 
tual moral and religious gifts. I have 
many friends among them whom it is an 
honour and a privilege to know. They 
are persons of profound piety and con- 
secrated selflessness. Their fault would 
almost seem to be that they are too high- 
principled to be swayed by our worldly- 
wise and often cynical pleas for delay and 
compromise. They react against an obdu- 
rate opposition as mettlesome minorities 
have ever reacted against despotism. 
They defy the laws which they have had 
no hand in making, and endure without 
complaint the vindictive and savage 
penalties of a panic-stricken magistracy. 
Some of them have actually died in 
direct consequence of their sufferings— 
literally slain by what they experienced on 
‘“ deputation ’’ and in prison. I have 
visited them in Holloway Gaol, and I 
realise in some dim way what all this 
means. I ask who am I who have never 
suffered the want of a meal for the sake 
of any cause good or bad that I should 
condemn my betters? Let me rather 
praise them for their devotion and their 
bravery, even while I lament with sincere 
grief their errors. Their follies are being 
corrected and will be forgotten; their 
heroism and defiance will abide as a histori- 
cal witness against inhuman tyranny and 
artogant absoluteness. Though I agree 
with you in condemning their outrages, 
yet I *‘ thrill with the joy of girded men ”’ 
to their self-sacrifice and their fine scorn of 
suffering. The most significant thing in 
the situation is not its tragedy of error, 
which will be expiated in pains and 
penalties. The most significant and vital 
thing is also the most kindling and glorious. 
It is the splendour of womanly daring 
and courage which will yet be sung in 
song by our children and be for a name 
and a praise in all generations.—Yours, &c., 


J. M. Luoyp Txomas, 
Nottingham, March 12, 191%. 


Srr,—May I be allowed to call in ques- 
tion a doctrine announced, with some 
solemnity, in your current issue? It igs 
that in which you assert ‘‘a distinction 
which goes down to the very roots of life ’’ 
between two sorts of martyrdom. ‘‘ It 
is only when we suffer,’’ you write, ‘‘ for 
acts which are in themselves beautiful 
and good, as when men calmly persist 
in some nobler form of worship than public 
opinion is prepared to tolerate, that our 
suffering is the price of freedcm and peace.” 

On the low level of the common sense 
you will probably allow that this doctrine 
is not ratified by experience. Violence 
(whether the perpetrators suffer or not) 
often attains its end; and the conditions 
under which it is successful are not dete1- 
mined ethically, but by tactical sagacity, 
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On the other hand, a meek non-resistance 
has often led to the utter discomfiture of 
its professors. At least one flourishing 
Unitarian church has been persecuted 
out of existence; whereas the Zwinglian 
Church of Switzerland, whose founder 
died, sword in hand, on the battlefield, 
lives in supreme freedom and peace. 

A still graver objection, moreover, 
may be urged against your doctrine on 
purely moral grounds. How can it be 
maintained that, without reference to the 
motives and intentions of the doer, there 
are certain acts ‘‘ which in themselves 
are beautiful and good,’’ and others which 
are in themselves, by implication, foul 
and bad? By what imaginable criterion 
other than the spiritual state of the agent 
can acts be referred to either of these 
classes ? For my part, I cannot conceive 
what is meant by moral quality in an 
‘< act in itself,’ where we are forbidden 
to take into account the moral state of 
the person who acts. 

There is, however, a subtle fallacy into 
which the spirit of censure is apt to fall; 
we first decide, according to some rough 
and ready code of our own, into which 
class, good or bad, we desire to adjudicate 
certain acts, and then we impute to the 
agent so much of good or evH motive as 
will allow us to satisfy our desire. In 
other words, acts which we call bad in 
themselves are really acts in respect of 
which we are determined not to recognise 
a good motive. 

And what sort of code do we use, in 
making our initial discrimination of good 
and bad acts? It is obvious that the 
only code which will, in practice, work— 
the only code which commands accept- 
ance—is simply that established by the 
public sentiment of our day. In the 
time and land of Jesus assaults on the 
Sabbath were regarded by the public as 
much worse than assaults on the person | 
or on property ; in our day his Sabbath- 
breach would be condoned, but a serious 
view would be taken of his employment 
of a whip of small cords, and of the up-| 
setting by him of tables laden with cash. 
What would avail his excuse, that the 
zeal of God’s house had eaten him up, in 
face of our cold rejoinder, ‘‘ the act in 
itself is neither beautiful nor good ?”’ 

Let us not confuse morality and police. 
Police must, of necessity, proceed by code, 
and that code must be founded on the 
popular tapus of the day. But it was 
the life-work of Jesus, in his capacity of 
moral reform, to establish the principle 
that morality cannct proceed by any 
objective code, that it lives in the spirit 
alone, and sometimes can only fulfil the 
law by seeming to destroy it. 

Josephine Butler (whose name I write 
with veneration) won a single battle, 
but the war is not ended. Organised 
prostitution exists still: the white slave 
traffic exists; systematic underpayment 
of women, such as offers to many a choice 
of starvation, degradation, or suicide, is 
still among our institutions. To redress 
these wrongs, and many an other, certain 
gentle, refined, and cultured women are 
giving themselves up, day after day, 
month after month, to toil, obloquy 
and suffering. Alt last their law of love 
has clashed into collision with the code of 
police. This is a matter for our deep 


é 


and sore regret. We-have the right to 
review their action, and find it misguided. 
We have the right to take such counter- 
action as our own conscience dictates. 
But have we the 1ight to preach to them, 
and asail the moral beauty and goodness 
of their warfare? Must we not rather 
feel that the heroism and devotion which 
enables a sensitive, womanly nature to 
do these last deeds, and face these last 
contumelies, has stood a test of fire — 
Yours, &c., 
BR. W. Lummis. 
Cambridge, March 11. 


[The two letters, which we have printed 
above, seem to require some answer. We 
shall condense it into as few words as 
possible. (1) Our correspondents do not 
really touch the crucial point, which we 
tried to bring out in our Note last week. 
We think still that the question is one of 
morality and not merely of tactics. Does 
the end justify the means? May we do 
what we know to be wrong because we 
think it will hasten the advent of some- 
thing which we ardently desire? The 
suggested parallels brought forward by our 
correspondents are not parallels at all. 
We have never heard the suggestion that 
the early Christians did violent and un- 
lawful things, which had no: relation vo 
their principles, in order to make them- 
selves obnoxious and wrest by force what 
they could not win by love. Did not St. 
Paul make it his boast, ‘‘ We have wronged 
no man, we have corrupted no man, we 
have defrauded no man’? ? 

(2) The plea for the necessity of violence 
rests upon a deep pessimism which we do 
not share. We have sufficient faith in 
spiritual things to believe that great 
causes of love and justice do triumph by 
divine right, though it is not in our power 
to fix the precise date in the calendar. 
This confidence is borne out by history. 
The long struggle of English Noncon- 
formity for civil rights and an equal share 
in the privileges of education has been 
crowned with victory, without any attack 
upon the property of the ancient uni- 
versities from which for generations Non- 
conformists felt themselves excluded un- 
justly. But the best illustration is to be 
found in the Woman’s Movement itself. 
In every direction new paths cf influence 
and public service have been opened to 
women during the last thirty years. They 
have won the municipal vote and the 
right to sit on town councils and boards of 
guardians. And this immense social revo- 
lution has taken place through a steady 
education of public opinion and not bs 
violent methods at. all. 

(3) The line of defence adopted by Mr. 
Lummis would go far to justify most of 
the outbreaks of libertinism, which have 
marked the course of Christian history, 
and the fate of those movements might 
well serve as a warning against the danger 
of playing with fire. Our correspondents 
may disagree with us, and mistake our 
motive, but we think that the deepest 
loyalty to the Woman’s Movement at the 
present moment makes it necessary to try 
to get away from the violent passions 
which have been aroused, and to examine 
the deep moral issues with which a nes 
situation has brought us suddenly face to 
face.—Ep. or INQuIRER.] 


S1r,—I do not wish to join in the chorus 
of denunciation which the tactics of the 
militant suffragists have called forth, not 
because I approve of those tactics, but 
because I think the habit of sitting in 
judgment on others is an extremely bad — 
one which tends to Pharisaism, destroys - 
sane thinking, and creates a wrong atmo- 
sphere altogether. Neither do I wish to 
add to the labours of those of either sex, 
and of all parties, temperaments and 
beliefs who in various ways, some of — 
which I personally cannot agree with, are 
working whole-heartedly for a noble cause. 
But the present crisis raises once more the. 
important question as to whether violent 
methods of obtaining our ends are ever 
justifiable from the ethical or Christian 
point of view—and that is the point of 
view which will surely present itself first 
of all to readers of Tur Inquirer. The 
courage of the militants one does not deny, 
but neither should they deny to others 
the readiness to suffer, unto death if 
need be, for truth and justice, although 
they may have done nothing, so far, to 
earn imprisonment and hard labour. It is 
a question of what is the right thing to do, 
in a moral sense, in order to make truth 
and justice prevail; amd for some of us 
there can be no swerving from the con- 
clusions borne in upon us as advocates of 
peace by comparing the methods of the 
exponents of physical force,“whether on 
the part of the individual or the nation, 
with those based on reason, the growth of 
knowledge, and the appeal to all that is 
best in humanity. The argument that no 
great cause has ever been won except at — 
the cost of life and property is beside the 
point. The question for those of us who — 
believe that ethical principles far out- 
weigh considerations of political expediency 
is this: (1) Can the reign of justice and 
mutual goodwill be conceivably brought 
any nearer by acts which even the mili- 
tants would consider reprehensible in 
persons who had no great cause to justify 
(2) them; and (2) is it possible for those 
who are pleading for international arbitra- 
tion, and all measures of social reform 
which tend to promote brotherly relations 
between men, and for the substituticn of — 
the law of love for the law of revenge, to 
defend methods which, like the piling up 
of armaments and the belief that nations 
must always settle their quarrels by war, 
are driving us back into barbarism? I 
should like to know how that would be 
answered by men and women to whom 
religion and ethics are matters of supremé 
importance, and who yet defend militancy 
although it is diametrically opposed to 
the command to love our enemies. It is 
no good deceiving ourselves ;, if we believe 
that acts of violence are justified in one 
case they are justified in another, and 
there is no getting out of the vicious circie. 


The road of reason is perhaps the longest — 


road to success, but, as Tolstoy was never- 
weary of reiterating, we must oppose to— 
the law of “‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth’’ the higher law of Christ, if 
humanity is to make true progress and if 
love is to prevail._Yours, &c., 


Laura G. ACKROYD, 


38, Leighton-gardens, Willesden, N.W., 
March 13, 1912. Rea 
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A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


S1r,—It is clear that my sole concern is 
with the conversion of sincere, even 
though sectarian ‘‘ Christians.’’ On the 
whole argument I am reminded of Baxter’s 


- plaint :—‘‘ If you discover an error to an 


injudicious man, he reeleth into the con- 
trary error, and it is hard to stop him in 
the middle verity.’ It is not that you, 
Sir, or Mr. King, are absolutely ‘‘ injudi- 
cious,” but that you are both injudiciously 
** Christian,’’ can find no support in the 
conduct and teachings of the Master 
himself, and are in fact on a lower level 
than the generous Mohammed in your 
appreciation of the world’s ‘‘ great mas- 
ters.’’ 

Is it too ‘‘ diffusive ’’ to read ‘‘ God ”’ 
for ‘‘ Christ’? ? We of ‘‘the middle 
verity ’’ would not rob ‘* God of any of 
His flock.’? We desire, with all our 
being, to move round “‘ this common 
centre,’ and, of ourselves, we would bar 
entrance to none. ‘* Our personal loyalty 
and love’’ go out to God and to all the 
manifestations of God in human personali- 
ties of every age and clime. You speak of 
** personal loyalties,’’ but apparently you 
restrict them to one revered and beloved 
Teacher. We, in the name of Religion and 
in the very spirit of Jesus, can make 
no such arbitrary restriction. Where you 
stand for ‘‘ Christian ’’ in an artificially 
narrowing sense, we uphold the more 
inclusive term ‘‘ Religion.”’ Baxter in 
his ‘* Universal Concord ’’ of 1658 let the 
world see what his religion and his terms 
of communion were. For his period they 
were liberal, though not the most liberal. 
‘rhe inclusion of our National Conference 


ce 


is far ahead of Baxter’s; and _ this 
in spite of any ‘‘ Christian ’’ suspicions. 
Nor is this inclusion a ‘‘ paper ’’ com- 


prehension. There is no paper about it. 
To use Mr. King’s phrase, it is the ‘‘ in- 
clusion of affinity.’ We have not the 
slightest savour of ‘‘paper’’ ; not even the 
‘* Love to God, love to Man, in the spirit 


of Jesus,’’ of the American Conference at 
Saratoga. Nevertheless, this total lack of 
** paper ’’ is compatible with the expres- 


sion of our ardent faith and clearest con- 
victions, as is clear by this decided dissent 
of mine from the sacred minima of Mr. 
King and yourself, with whom, I trust, I 
am in the most real religious fellowship. 
In no degree do I ignore the compelling 
necessity of ‘‘ affinity.’’? Those who would 
walk together must be able to walk to- 
gether ; but this ability is best provea by 
actually walking together, and not by 
pre-determined formal agreements as to 
terms, or legal limitations whether of the 
rate of march or the length of the journey. 

Consequently it is not for us to judge 
beforehand who shall or shall not be our 


-comrades on the way. Not even a Chris- 


tian Shibboleth may be imposed on those 
who would be our fellow-travellers. We 
need not fear, indeed, any great or in- 
conveniently overwhelming inrush of allies. 
No congregation will offer to join us that is 
not drawn by communities of aim or of 
method. But it is not ours to bar the 
open way. 

. . . To avoid misapprehension on the 
part of Mr. King, I add, that to the best 
of my knowledge I am not distinguishable 


— 


in theological convictions from the bulk of 
my winisterial brethren, and that so far 
from writing up any one particular interest 
or theory, I am but advocating the pro- 
clamation of the fact that our National 
Conference is the nearest approach to a 
Free Catholic Church that our Empire 
possesses. Personally, I am a Christian— 
or more.—Yours, &c., 
H. D. Rournrres. 
123, Bedjord-street, Liver pooi. 


[Our correspondents will not remember 
the virtue of brevity, and we have had to 
omit part of Mr. Roberts’ letter. It is 
very kind of him to be so deeply con- 
cerned for the conversion of the editor, but 
he need not attribute to him a lack of 
appreciation for the ‘‘ world’s great mas- 
ters,’’ which has never been hinted at or 
expressed. We confess that we find noth- 


ing in Mr. Roberts’ rather nebulous theories 


which is likely to shake our loyalty to 
positive Christianity. Strange as it may 
appear to him, it 1s possible for reasonable 
and broad-minded men to regard the 
school of Christ with the personal dis- 
cipline it involves as the best training 
eround for the development of spiritual 
freedom and the redeeming energies of 


the Spirit.—Ep. or Inq.) 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
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JAMES HUTCHINSON STIRLING. 


James Hutchison Stirling: His Life and 
Work. By Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A. 
London: IT. Fisher Unwin. 10s, 6d. net. 

Tur great physician Harvey, I believe, 
declared that no one over forty years of 
age at the time of its promulgation, ever 
accepted his doctrine of the circulation of 
the blood. Physiological theories which 
shut out this conception formed such a 
large part of the mental stock in trade of 
the older men that to accept the new teach- 
ing would have been like tearing out their 
very vitals. All the mental dispositions, 
the bodies of knowledge and modes of 
thinking, which make up such a large part 
of what we call our selves, depend for their 
existence far less than we would wish to 
believe on their logical coherence, and the 
axiomatic nature of their foundations. 
They are bound up with our prejudices, 
our emotions, our experiences; and. in 
this way they stretch their roots far down 
into the depths of our being, in many 
cases drawing their strength from the vivid 
life of childhood. Hence it is that while 
by all men the propositions of Geometry 
are cheerfully agreed upon and _ placidly 
accepted, in such matters as Philosophy 
and Religion, which concern our emotional 
life, hardly can two men see eye to eye. 

These considerations show why the 
** plain man ’’ is often justified in his com- 
plaint that the philosopher does not ex- 
press himself intelligibly. The philoso- 
pher’s abstract statements rest on a large 
body of experience known only to himself, 
sometimes, indeed, forgotten by himself, 
yet giving body and form to what, for those 


who do not possess the illuminating ex- 


perience, is contentless and vague. It is 
the life of a great thinker—not, indeed, 
the mere external happenings, but the 
erowth of thought from its childish begin- 
nings through the stress of adolescence to 
the serene strength and confidence of 
maturity—that_is the master key to his 
philosophy. Such a key, so far as sym- 
pathy and years of intimate corapanionship 
can forge one, does Miss Hutchinson Stirling 
offer us, in her deeply interesting Life of her 
father, to the philosophy of the author of 
the ‘‘ Secret of Hegel.”’ 

As a striking instance of what I have just 
said, consider this little anecdote of Stir- 
ling’s boyhood. 


‘“Tt happened one evening that he 
was very anxious to accompany his 
brother David, who was some ten years 
older than himself, to some place of 
entertainment, and being refused per- 
mission, he determined to go without it. 
So when his brother set out from the 
house James slipped out after him, shut 
the door, took the key with him, and 
eagerly followed. It was a dark evening, 
and the boy found it by no means easy 
to keep in sight the figure of his brother, 
whose longer strides bore him rapidly 
through the streets, which were, no 
doubt, but dimly lighted in those days 
of the infancy of gas illumination. 
Absorbed in his one object, he forget 
everything else, till, suddenly—he knew 
not how or why—the thought of the house- 
key flashed into his brain, and he found 
it was gone. The shock of this alarm- 
ing discovery brought his steps, and even 
his heart, as it seemed, to a sudden stop. 
For a moment or two he stood paralysed ; 
then, with the spontaneity of instinct, 
he turned to the only power that could 
help—in the agony of his mind he prayed 
to God to help him to find the key. 
Retracing his steps for a few yards he 
stooped, and his fingers, groping over the 
pavement in the dark, closed on some- 
thing hard and cold. It was the lost 
key.”’ 


A trivial coincidence, shall we say, easily 
explicable by known ‘psychological laws @ 
A change of motor sensations from his hand 
as the key shipped down, awaking his atten- 
tion almost immediately, as any change 
in sensational experience does; his back- 
ward steps directed by subconscious 
memory; similar or even more remark- 
able illustrations of the same well-known 
laws occur to us all every day. An experi- 
ence, no doubt, carrying to the child a 
startling conviction of the efficacy of 
prayer—a conviction, however, easily dis- 
counted when later years brought the cold 
light of reason to bear upon it! The ex- 
planation may be true, but the results were 
far otherwise. Seventy-four years later, 
in a letter written in 1904, Stirling alludes 
to this little incident as ‘‘ having acted as 
focus to what I say of prayer in the ‘ Secret 
of Hegel’: prayer must be believed, as it 
were, to stay the arm that sways the uni- 
verse.’’ So true is it that it is experience 
and not reason that determines belief. 

Another anecdote tells how young Stir- 
ling, at the age of eight, undertook, with no 
knowledge of the way, to guide a little 
companion over the twenty miles which lie 
between Glasgow and Greenock, and how, 
thanks to ‘‘ Jamie’s ’’ dauntless heart, the 
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two little fellows successfully accomplished 
the long tramp. This is an early exhibition 
of that dogged perseverance which served 


him so well later in his struggle with Hegel. 
It is encouraging to later students of Hegel 
to learn how desperate that struggle was. 


Here is Stirling’s own account of his im- 
pressions when in Heidelberg he opened the 


‘* Encyclopedia ’’ for the first time :— 


‘« The ‘ Encyclopedia ’ proves utterly 
With resolute concen- 
tration we have set ourselves, again and 


refractory, then. 


again, to begin with the beginning; or, 


more desperately, with the end, perhaps 


with the middle, now with this section, 
now with that—in vain, 


thing ! 


(say) ; 


late teacher of the language. 
writers,’ he replies, ‘ 
that ; o 
think ! and think !—Hegel! Ach, Gott!’ 


Such a weary look of exhausted effort 
And it is our last 
chance of a word with our late teacher ; 
for henceforth he always unaccountably 
vanishes at the very first glimpse of our 


lengthens the jaw. 


person, though caught a mile off.’’ 
After seven years of hard reading, in- 


volving a systematic study of the whole of 


German philosophy, and still harder think- 
ing, his own book was begun, and in about 
fourteen months was completed. “* Dipped 
in the blood of an original experience,”’ as 
it was, Stirling’s work is not easy reading. 
A witty critic is said to have declared that 
if the writer had found out the secret of 
Hegel, he had taken good care to keep it to 
himself. Yet the hook met with an imme- 


diate success, rare in the case of a work 
of such solidity dealing with such an 
It did not have to wait 
for recognition until it had made its own 
It is, however, from the genera- 
tion which has grown up within the philo- 
sophic influence of Hegel that the verdict 
Theirs i is the experience 
One of 
them—Lord Haldane, who contributes a 
preface to the Life—thus voices his opinion 

—‘* The book embodies a result which is 
likely to be enduring. It will hardly be 
superseded, for it has the quality of the 
Along the road it has 


abstruse subject. 


audience. 


most fitly comes. 
which enables them to judge. 


work of genius. 
travelled one cannot act ¢ any further.’’ 
M. D. 

eae ee 


In ‘‘ The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge ’’ (London: The ‘Sunday School 
Association, 2s. net) the Rev. E. Savell 
Hicks, M.A., furnishes a concise sketch of 
critical opinion on the growth of the Biblical 
writings. Opening with a brief explana- 
tion of the methods adopted in the analy- 
sis of these writings and in their assignment 
to respective authors and dates, the book 
follows the history of the Hebrew race 
from its tribal beginnings till the final 
disasters under the Roman Empire, and 
concurrently sets forth the successive 
literary products as preserved in the pages 
of the Bible. On the whole the author 
appears to have been faithful to the general 
trend of modern criticism, and his volume 


Deliberate 
effort, desultory dip—‘tis all the same 
We shut the book. We look 
around for explanation and assistance. 
We are in Germany itself at the moment 
and very naturally, in the first 
instance, we address ourselves to our own 
* Other 
may be this, may be 
but Hegel! One has to stop! and 
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will be useful in the hands of those who 
have wisdom and imagination enough to 
clothe the dry bones of such a summary 
with something of the living tissues. 
Specimens are ‘appended illustrating the 
blending of original sources, the passage 
from Moore’s “‘ Judges ’’ being rather 
portentous to a beginner, we fancy. The 
compilation of such a book is a task 80 
exacting that the author must be congratu- 
lated who attains so much success as here 
displayed; but it is impossible to cover 
everything Biblical in 136 pages. Other- 
wise we should have expected more notice 
of the probably contemporary court records 
in the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, the very important and consider- 
able Jewish (non-Biblical) literature of the 
generations immediately preceding and 
following the beginnings of the New Testa- 
ment, and thé suggested sources of Gospel 
material now receiving so much attention. 
Mr Hicks falls below his usual level of 
accuracy when he says that Astruc noted 
the two divine names in Genesis ‘‘ about a 
century ago.’’ As is well known, that 
writer’s ‘‘ Conjectures ’’ were published 
in 1753. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


We hear with special interest that the 
course of lectures on the Pharisees, which 
the Rev. R. T. Herford delivered recently 
at Manchester College, Oxford, will appear 
shortly in book form asa volume in Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate’s Crown Theological 
Library. 

ER a Be 

Dr. Nevitie Fieais’s Hulsean Lectures, 
entitled ‘‘ The Gospel and Human Needs,’’ 
has just been issued by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. in a Popular Edition, price 
6d. net. Dr. Figgis has written a new 
introduction for this edition. 


* * * 


Mussrs. Hopper & StrovucHTon are 
about to publish a book by the Rev. R. J. 
Patterson, the founder of the ‘‘ Catch-my- 
Pal’’ temperance movement. It will be 
entitled ‘‘ Catch-my-Pal, or, How to be 
Happy Though Sober ’’ ; and we under- 
stand that it gives much interesting in- 
formation not only about the origin of 
Mr. Patterson’s new crusade, but also 
relating to the general aspects of the tem- 
perance problem. 

* * * 


Amone Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s 
announcements are ‘‘ The True Traveller,”’ 
in which Mr. W. H. Davies, author of 
‘¢ The Autobiography of a Super Tramp,”’ 
relates some of his personal experiences ; 
‘* Wanderings in Arabia,’’ by Charles 
Montagu Doughty, an abridged edition of 
‘¢Travels in Arabia Deserta,’? to be— 
included in the Crown Library ; and two 
new volumes in the Readers’ Library : 
‘* Between the Acts,’’ by Henry W. 
Nevinson, and ‘‘ Interludes in Verse and 
Prose,’’ by Sir George Trevelyan. The 
some publishers have also prepared a new 
and revised edition of Professor Lethaby’s 
‘* Medieval Art,’ in the Library of Art ; 
and are also publishing ‘‘ The Gathering 


of Brother Hilarious,’’ 
in the ‘‘ Roadmender Series.”’ 
plete works of Michael Fairless will thus 
be available in a uniform edition. 


by Michael Fairless, 
The com- 


* * * 


‘‘Renicious Life of Ancient Rome ’’ 
is the title of a book by J. Benedict Carter, 


Director of the School of Classical Studies, — 


Rome, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Constable & Co. The period dealt 


with covers the earliest times of Rome 


down to the establishment of the Holy ~ 
‘* Défense de la Poésie _ 


Roman Empire. 
Francaise,’ by Emile Legouis, Professor 
of English Literature at the Sorbonne, and 
a new pocket edition of Mr. G. M. Trevel- 
yan’s ‘* Poetry and Philosophy of George 
Meredith,’ ’’ are also among Messrs. Con- 
stable’s announcements. 


a ae 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Pruss :—The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, vol. 
viii.: Edited by A. W. Ward, P.B.A., and 
A. R. Waller, M.A. 9s. net. 


a 
Mussrs. Cuarro & Wr1nDUS :—London (new 


edition): Walter Besant. 5s. net. West- 
minster (new edition): Walter Besant. 5s. 
net. 


Messrs. T. & T. CuarK :—A Critical and 
ie cea Commentary on the Book of Isaiah, 
i.—xxvii.: G. B. Gray, D.D., D.Litt. 12s. 

Mrssrs. DuckwortH & Co. :—Scienece and 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy : ae 
Boutroux. 5s. net. 

Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—Tho 
Gospel and Human Needs: John Neville 
Figgis, Litt.D. 6d. net. 

Mrssrs. Macmitian & Co. :—Patriarchs and 
Prophets: The Rev. James Smith. 6d. net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


HUGH LATIMER. 
1490-1555. 


As 

‘*T have not kept back Thy loving mercy 
and truth from the great congregation.’’ 

To-pay we come back again to Eng- 
land, and shall see what came of the work 
that Wycliff did. 

Just about fifty years after the burning 
of Joan of Arc, in the reign of Henry VIL., 
a boy called Hugh Latimer was born in 
the village of Thuraston, in Leicestershire, 
His father was a farmer and a yeoman, 
and must have been a very honest and 
good man, for Latimer himself when he 
was grown up and was a great and famous 
preacher described in one of his sermons 
what kind of man his father was, and how 
they used to live on the farm. He says: 
‘““My father was a yeoman, and liad no 
lands of his own, only he hada farm of 
three pounds or four pounds hy the year 
at the uttermost, and hereupon he tilled 
as much as kept half-a-dozen men. He 


had a walk for a hundred sheep, and my ~ 


mother milked thirty kine. He was able 
(well to do) and did find the King a harness 
(suit of armour) with himself and his horse. 


I can remember that: TI buckled on his — 


harness when he went to Blackheath 
field. He kept me to school, or else I had 


= 
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not been able to preach before the King’s 
Majesty now. He married my sisters 
with five pounds apiece, so that he brought 
them up in godliness and the fear of God. 
He kept hospitality for his poorer neigh- 
bours, and some alms he gave to the poor, 
and all this he did of the said farm . . . In 
my time, my poor father was as diligent to 
teach me to shoot.as to learn me any other 
thing ; and so I think other men did their 
children. He taught we how to draw; 
how to lay my body tomy bow. I had my 
bows bought me according to my age and 
strength. As I increased in them so my 
bows were made bigger, for men never 
shoot well except they be brought up in 
it.’’—(Brooke Herford--The Story of Re- 
ligion in England.) 

So you see this boy grew up plucky and 
strong, and not a bookworm or a milksop, 
though later on he was famous as a scholar 
and a preacher. When he was old enough 
he was sent to Cambridge, and there he 
heard a great deal of talk and discussion 
about religion, for it was just the time when 
many good and clever men were beginning 
to see how much truth there was in what 
Wyclift had preached a hundred years 
before, and to wish that the whole of 
England might give up being Roman 
Catholic and become Protestant. Latimer 
was at first shocked to hear all these things 
talked about so freely, for he had been 
brought up a Roman Catholic, as nearly 
every one was then in country villages. 


‘But he made friends at Cambridge with a 


man called Bilney, who was a Protestant, 
and he talked to Latimer in a way that 
made him see things differently, and in a 


little while he was so eager about the 
new faith that he became well known as 


a preacher. The students at Cambridge 
used to crowd to hear him, and other 
people did so as well. There is a story 
told of how one day the Bishop of Hly 
thought he would take him by surprise 
and came in just when Latimer was in the 
middle of a sermon. He thought that in 
this way he would hear whether Latimer 
were such a determined Protestant as 
people said. But he heard more than he 
bargained for, for Latimer, who saw him 
come in, began to preach about the duties 
of a Bishop in a very plain-spoken way, 
and this Bishop, who was fonder of ease 
and comfort than of doing his duties and 
taking care of the poor people in his 
bishopric, cannot have felt very comfort- 
able as he listened to the sermon. 

It was a bold thing to do, for although 
the Bishop thanked him afterwards very 
politely, he went away and told the great 
Cardinal Wolsey, who was at the head of 
the Church, that Latimer preached in a 
very dangerous way. Wolsey sent for 
Latimer, ana made him repeat what he had 
said that haa vexed the Bishop, but when 
oe heard it he only told him that he had 
done quite right, and gave him a licence to 
preach all over England. Perhaps you 
will wonder at this, but I must explain that 
King Henry VITI., who had just begun 
to reign, liked the Protestants better than 
the Oatholics, because he was a man who 
was fond of having his own way, and he 
did not like submitting to the Pope and 
letting the Catholic bishops and priests 
have so much power in the country. So 
it came about that Cardinal Wolsey, who 
was a very ambitious man (that means, 


you know, that he wanted to be much 
thought of and to keep a great place), and 
cared more about getting on in the world 
than about keeping true to the religion that 
he professed, used to be afraid of angering 
the King by being too severe on the 
Protestants. So Latimer and Bilney and 
the rest of the ‘‘ Reformers,’’ as the 
Protestants were called, were able to go on 
preaching and teaching. They did not 
only do this, however, they used to g0 
about everywhere doing good, visiting 
sick people and prisoners in the gaol. 
The Catholics, of course, did not like them, 
and as they were at the head of the Church 
(which, you must remember, was still 
Catholic, in spite of the King), it summoned 
them to be examined about their opinions. 
Bilney gave in at first, frightened at the 
threats of the Catholics, but afterwards 
he was ashamed of himself, and went about 
preaching the Protestant beliefs more 
strongly than ever, to show that he 
repented. This was too much for the 
Catholics, who took him, and after he had 
been tried by the Bishop of Norwich he 
was burnt todeath. Latimer was in great 
sorrow for the death of his friend, but he 
went on bravely working and encourag- 
ing the other Protestants. About this 
time there was a quarrel between the King 
and the Pope; Latimer took the King’s 
side, and this pleased him so much that he 
made Latimer one of his chaplains. But 
Latimer was always a man who cared 
more for speaking the truth than for 
flattering people, even though it might 
be the King himself, and Henry soon saw 
that his outspoken ways and plain, shabby 
dress gave offence to people at the Court, 
so he sent him to look after a little country 
parish in Wiltshire. While living there 
he did one of the bravest deeds of his life. 

You know that Wycliff translated the 
Bible, but in his time printing had not been 
invented, so that there could not be very 
many copies spread amongst the people. 
In Latimer’s time another Englishman, 
called Tyndale, made up his mind that he 
would make another and in some ways 
more careful translation of the Old and 
New Testament, and then get it printed. 
This he did after much hard work and 
many difficulties. He and his friends set 
up a printing-press at Antwerp (in Hol- 
land), as, if they had tried to print their 
English Bible in England, they would have 
been tried by law and probably sentenced 
to death. But in Antwerp they were able 
to carry on the printing, and in two years 
they printed three thousand copies of the 
Bible, which were sent over to England 
with great difficulty hidden in great bales 
of merchandise. Of course, when the 
Catholics at the head of the Church found 
out that these Bibles were being sold, they 
were very angry, and began to persecute 
the Protestants and to send them to prison 
if one of Tyndale’s Bibles happened to be 
found in their houses. Now Latimer was 
heartily glad that the people should have 
the chance of reading the Bible in English, 
and so, when he heard of all these persecu- 
tions he was brave enough to write a letter 
to the King, begging him to put a stop to 
them. He did not mince his words either, 
for this is how he ended his letter: 
‘* Gracious King, remember yourself, have 
pity upon your soul, and think that the 
day is even at hand when you shall give 


account of your office, and of the blood 
that hath been shed by your sword.”’ 
Many men, knowing that the King liked 
them, would have tried to keep on gocd 
terms with him, and would have been 
afraid of doing or saying anything that 
might make him angry, especially when 
it was such a King as Henry VIII., who 
was vely hot-tempered. But Latimer 
was never afraid of doing anything that he 
thought right, and the King was sensible 
enough to like him forit. Though he did 
not stop the persecution of the Protestants, 
he answered this letter very kindly, and 
so Latimer was able to go on with his 
preaching. 
DororuEa Ho .t.ins. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


SOUTH AFRICAN NOTES. 


Since writing last the great event in 
hiberal religious circles here has been the 
missionary tour of Mr. Tarrant, as a result 
of which a Church of the Liberal Faith 
has been established in Johannesburg. 
This is a great achievement, much greater 
than those who know nothing of the 
conditions of South African life are aware 
of, and Mr. Tarrant is to be congratulated 
on the result of his work. It may seem, 
on the face of it, an easy matter to establish 
a Liberal religious organisation in a town 
of 120,000 European inhabitants, most 
of whom belong to the professional and 
intellectual classes—teachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, surveyors, engineers, and skilled 
artisans. But Johannesburg, like most 
large towns, 1s smitten with the prevailing 
spiritual blight—indifference to the organ- 
ised expression of religious life and religious 
activity—-an indifference which, in a 
town like Johannesburg, naturally shows 
itself in more materialistic forms than in 
many other places. It is difficult to say 
how this indifference is to be met. Qne 
critic will urge that we are not militant 
enough in our propaganda. Another says 
that the people have lost all interest in 
theology, whether Trinitarian or Unitarian. 
A third points out that the churches are 
completely out of touch with the living 
social movements and aspirations of our 
time, and that the Liberal Church is no 
diferent from others in this respect. A 
fourth urges that a ‘“ simple Christianity,’’ 
lived as well as preached, is all that is 
required to bring the people back to the 
religious fold. There may be something in 
all these criticisms. It. is true that we 
are not militant enough in the right direc- 
tion ; it is true that the vast majority of 
the people have lost all interest in what 
we may call the old theology ; that most 
of the churches are out of touch with the 
social movement, and that a ‘‘ simpler 
Christianity ’’ is all that is needed. But 
how much lies in that last phrase! Js 
Christianity, after all, so simple when we 
come to apply it to the practical details 
of our complex modern life? Even in 
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the preaching of it do we not come up 
against a world of ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
habits, and customs, which make the 
preaching of it, and the living of it, a 
very intricate and complex matter indeed ? 
Our difficulties’ will not diminish, they 
will tend rather to increase, if we close 
our eyes to the infinitely complex nature of 
the task that lies before us. Let us 
recognise, once for all, that we are pioneers, 
that we must accept all the dangers, 
disadvantages, and glories of pioneer work, 
that such work must mean, for a time, 
comparative isolation, but that we shall 
slowly overcome the forces which make 
for this isolation by throwing ourselves 
whole-heartedly and without fear into 
whatever public work calls for our aid, 
and with whatever party or Church our 
work calls us to associate. Other churches, 
and the churchless, will then see that our 
Christianity is a real and living thing, 
not a mere intellectual attitude or spiritual 
luxury, and we shall draw towards us, or 
be ourselves drawn towards, whatever 
forces are making for deeper, truer, and 
stronger spiritual life. 

The Rey. G. Coverdale Sharpe was 
heartily welcomed on his arrival in South 
Africa by both the Cape Town and the 
Johannesburg congregations, and he has 
now settled down to the difficult task 
which lies before him. I hear that he 
speaks of Johannesburg as ‘“‘a Garden 
city.’’ Probably he has not yet been 
down any of the holes in the garden. 
When he has, he may find parts of his Eden 
rather sulphureous. He has the hearty 
support of a loyal and earnest committee. 
He notes, however, that in Johannesburg, 
as in England, even Unitarians and Liberal 
Christians are not enthusiastic church- 
goers. I hear from other sources that he 
has already made a favourable impression, 
and that the congregation is gradually 
increasing. 

At Wynberg (eight miles from Cape 
Town), where we started monthly services as 
a result of Mr. Tarrant’s lecture, we had an 
average attendance of between thirty and 
forty, but as our committee thought that 
our Cape Town services were suftering 
through my absence we were reluctantly 
obliged to discontinue the Wynberg services. 
The Wynberg friends are confident that 
with a man on the spot, able to devote the 
whole of his time to the work, a self-support- 
ing Liberal Church could be firmly estab- 
lished in a couple of years’ time. 

Since 1 wrote you last an incident has 
occurred which shows how inadequately 
the strongest Church in South Africa 
interprets and applies the principles of 
Christianity. Until quite recently, in the 
four colonies, or provinces as they are 
now called, the Dutch Reformed Church 
im each province had its own Synod and 
system of church government. But a 
movement for the union of the D.R. 
churches throughout South Africa was 
set on foot some time ago, and last Session 
a Church Union Bill was introduced into 
Parliament to legalise the necessary ecclesi- 
astical arrangements. As everyone knows, 
the colour prejudice in the northern 
provinces is much stronger than it is in 
the Cape province ; so strong that while, in 
the Cape, coloured people are frequently 
admitted as members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, in the north they are 


full rights of citizenship. These argu- 


on both sides of the House. 3 
man pointed out that ‘‘ the whole object 


refused membership. The question then 
arose as to what would be the status of a 
coloured member of the Church should he 
remove from the Cape to either of the 
northern provinces; Would he be refused 
Christian fellowship in the Church of 
which he was already a member? This 
is actually the effect of the Bill as passed— 
the Dutch Reformed Churches in the 
northern provinces may refuse to admit, 
on the mere ground of colour, the Dutch 
Reformed Church members from the 
Cape province. The defence of this pro- 
vision, even by the promoters of the Bill, 
was hollow, half-hearted, and apologetic. 
They must choose the lesser of two evils ; 
they must bow to the inveterate colour- 
prejudice in the north; they were only 
doing in the Church what the State had 
already done in the Union Constitution, in 
excluding the coloured people from the 


ments were soon riddled by leading speakers 
Mr. Merri- 


of the Church was not to follow politicians, 
but to lead them in the right way. What 
shocked them in this clause was that it 
was totally opposed to the principles of 
Christianity which were professed by the 


Church for which they were legislating. 


What would the Master have said about 
this clause on the shores of Galilee? It 
was in the equality of humanity that lay 
the whole strength of -the Christian 
religion, and he regretted that in a Bill 
dealing with the Church they should have 
a clause which put in legislative language 
that a man of one colour should not worship 
with the man of another colour. To put 
down in the Act, in the charter of the 
Church, the colour line, did seem to some 
of them right against the principles of 
Christianity. It was so different from some 
of the other Churches, so different from 
a Church which they despised, and which 
they thought infinitely below themselyes— 
the Mohammedan Church. Therein lay 
the whole strength of that Church. A 
man, no matter what his colour, was a 
brother, and was admitted, and could 
worship with the Sultan of Turkey himself. 
That was why Mohammedavism was 
making such advances in South Africa, 
while Christianity was not. He deplored 
it.’? Other speakers followed in the 
same strain. ‘‘ They were going to have 


‘this Union,’’ said one, ‘‘ at the cost of 


truth and honour, and at the cost of the 
doctrines they taught every day. The 
thing was monstrous ;’’ and Mr. Hender- 
son (Natal) asked : ‘‘ Would the promoters 
of this Bill refuse to go into church with 
the twelve apostles, or would the twelve 
apostles be considered coloured persons 2 ’’ 
But what is the use of argument where 
blind and ignorant prejudice holds the 
field 2? The clause was carried by a majority 
of 24 in a House of 78—another instance 
of the tail wagging the head. 

Another incident which has recently 
occurred shows what a low ideal prevails 
on this matter, not only in a_ sectional 
church, but throughout the State. A 
Boer farmer named. Moller, who lives in an 
up-country district, had married a coloured 
woman of half-Kuropean descent, and had 
sent his children to the public undenomina 
tional school of the district. The parents 
of some of the other scholars objected to 


the presence of Moller’s children in the 
school on the ground of their colour, and 
the school managers decided to refuse 
admission to the latter. Moller took his 
case to the highest Court, and the Chief 
Justice and other judges have decided, 
in accordance with the Cape School Board 
Act of 1906, that the managers of the 
school are acting within their legal rights 
in excluding any child who is of non- 
European parentage. Moller has to pay 
his education rate all the same, while his 
children are excluded from the State 
schools towards the maintenance of which 
he has to contribute. 

T saw it stated, a short time ago, on the 
authority, apparently, of a South African 
newspaper, that the South African Labour 
Party had passed a resolution demanding 
the exclusion of the coloured people from 
the franchise. Thisisnotso. The Labour 
Party has declared itself against any further 
extension of the franchise to the natives, 
being in favour of governing the natives 
through a native advisory council. Many 
people in all parties are in favour of this 
policy. But many of the coloured or half: 
coloured people are quite as civilised as 
many white people, indeed more civilised 
than some whites, and there is no politi- 
cal party in South Africa that I am aware 
of that has declared itself in favour of 
depriving the coloured people of the 
franchise, though there are many people 
who would like to do that. What we 
want in South Africa is not a colour line, 
but a civilisation line.’ 

R. BaLmMrorrn. 
Cape Town. 


MANSFORD STREET CHURCH AND 
MISSION. 


Annual Meeting. 

THE annual meeting of subscribers and 
friends of the Mansford-street_ Church 
and Mission, Bethnal Green, was held in 
the schoolroom on Tuesday evening, March 
12, Mr. Charles Hawksley, being in the 
chair. Mr. Ronald P. Jones, secretary, 
who presented the financial statement in 
the place of Miss Louisa Jones, the retiring 
treasurer, who was unable to be present, — 
pleaded for increased subscriptions to 
meet the growing needs of the Mission. 
The Minister’s report, which was read by 


the Rev. Gordon Cooper, was very en- — 


couraging, and laid special emphasis on the 
loyalty and devotion of all who were co- 
operating with him in the work. The most 
encouraging feature of the year was the 

rst Welcome Service, held on Palm Sun- 
day, when seven new members joined the 
church and were publicly welcomed by 
the minister and congregation. It was 
hoped that such a service might become a 
regular feature of the church life. <A 
beautiful roll book of membership had 
been presented to them by several friends, 
and this they hoped might be the means 
of binding the members still more closely 
to the church. Mr. Cooper made special 
reference to the Preston Club, which has 
been joined by many of the old members 
and several of the present members of 
the Boys’ Own Brigade. 


ance in its management. 
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«There are now between 50 and 60 mem- 
bers, the great majority of them about 
16 years of age. Mr. Parker still acts as 
secretary and steward of the club, and I 
am most anxious to get him further assist- 
These lads want 
a few good friends to come and help them 


in their club life—to spend a few evenings 


a week in their club with them to organise 
their games, and generally to interest 
themselves in the club and its members. 
The position at present is most encouraging 
and full of promise for the future, if further 
help is forthcoming. And, further, I am 
not without hope that the presence of many 
of the old Brigade boys in the club may be 
the means of drawing the club more 
closely into connection with the church.” 
The Provident Bank still continued to 
be one of the most useful institutions con- 
nected with the Mission. The figures for 
1911 show there were 1,040 depositors 
who paid £668 into the bank. The or- 
ganisation of the country holidays had 


z _ also demanded a great deal of time and 


attention. 

The Hampstead rooms were filled with 
regular visitors—26 in all—from April 24 
to October 19; 19 others, members of the 
congregation and Sunday school, were 
entertained at Bernard Cottage, Southend ; 
51 children were sent away for a fortnight 


~ to Halstead and 47 to Lewes; 15 of the 


teachers and older scholars were accom- 
modated at Pett, near Hastings; and 5 
other cases were provided for, either 
wholly or in part. In addition 19 boys 
joined the Boys’ Own Brigade camp at Deal. 

Mr. Hawksley moved the adoption of 
the reports. 

Dr. Drummond, of Oxford, in second- 
ing the resolution, expressed his un- 
abated confidence in the aims which lay 


-behind the work of the Mansford-street 


Mission. The resolution brought to his 
mind many happy memories and hopeful 
prospects for the future, and gave him a 
feeling of religions calm amidst the social 
and industrial unrest of the present time, 
for he had not reached the age when men 
felt that all good lay behind and all evil 
in front. He recalled the days, more than 
50 years ago, when he used to go down to the 
Spicer-street Mission. In recent years 
they had heard a good deal about the 
“‘atmosphere’’ of schools and institu- 
tions, and he thought it was a very good 
word. In Spicer-street he always found 
an-etmosphere of devoutness, of quiet 


~ calm, of peace and brotherhood which 


immediately impressed the visitor, and 


._ which could be traced to the influence of 


that revered and beloved man, Mr. Cork- 
ran. He trusted some of the younger 
students found it as inspiring to go down 
to the Mission now as he used to find it 
in his own youth. All hope for good 
results, he continued, depended upon the 
deep human influence of those who went 
about among their fellow-men and helped to 
redeem and uplift them. Teaching was 
a good thing, and much might be done 
in that way, but the redeeming and up- 
lifting power of teaching depended upon 
the soul that was behind it. Character 
alone could create character. All who 
were engaged in the work of Mansford- 
street Mission brought to it a spirit of pure 
and loving kindness. They were drawn 


they could alleviate. They felt a strong 
compassion for those who were greatly 
tempted, and to whom they could impart 
strength to withstand those temptations. 
They regretted the want of faith and the 
scepticism which prevailed at the present 
time, and would go in the ardour of their 
convictions to speak to those in whom the 
religious consciousness was only awaiting 
their kindling touch. In all this work the 
church was the focus. He believed in the 
strong moral power, the humanity and 
inspiration of religious worship. The re- 
ligious influence should be everywhere 
present in all the activities connected with 
a Mission, and if depth of character and 
depth of faith were found within the 
hearts of those who superintended those 
activities, their influence must inevitably 
spread although they might not be able 
to trace its effect in visible lines. They 
might be perfectly sure that it was going 
down into many a heart, and that even 
those who were not conscious of it were 
being raised to a nobler standard of life. 
They all wished to do what good they 
could, added Dr. Drummond, but per- 
sonally he felt in regard to various legis- 
lative proposals that although they might 
be very useful and necessary, there was 
always in them an element of uncertainty. 
But in their religious work they could have 
no doubt, for that was founded upon an 
impregnable rock. Wherever lofty pur- 
poses, pure brotherly sympathy and loving 


kindness existed, they did good. The best. 


of institutions if worked by the selfish 
would prove failures ; while even imperfect 
institutions when carried out in the spirit 
of brotherhood would slowly evolve into 
something better. The greatest want of 
the present day was the growth of this 
spirit of Christianity, this deep inward life, 
this common love of man for man which 
rose above all class distinctions. This 
they must try to bring home to the hearts 
of others, and so their influence would 
spread in ever-widening circles, and their 
efforts would be blest. 

The Rev. H. Gow and Dr. Blake Odgers 
also spoke, the former laying special em- 
phasis on the religious influence of missions 
like Mansford-street. They were never 
more needed than at the present time, he 
said, for they ministered to a perennial 
need which no other institutions, however 
admirable in their aims, and ‘however 
nobly carried on, could meet. The Rev. 
Gordon Cooper, in responding to a very 
cordial vote of thanks for the earnestness 
and devotion with which he carries on his 
work, expressed his deep sense of obliga- 
tion to the band of helpers associated 
wth him, and-said that he was not without 
hope that 2 University Settlement would 
one day be established at Mansford-street. 

Mr. Arthur Punnett was appointed 
treasurer in the place of Miss L. Jones, 
whose resignation has been accepted with 
great regret. 


NORTH AND EAST LANCASHIRE 
UNITARIAN MISSION. 
Tue fifty-second annual meeting was 
held in the Oxford-street Chapel, Accring- 
ton, on Saturday, March 9. Mr. J. R. 


by deep pity for sufferings which they felt | Cameron presided over the business meet- 


ing. The report which was presented 


recorded the highest average attendance 
at the general committee meetings attained 
for many years past, if ever before. The 
main feature of the year had been the 
receipt of the contributions of various 
churches to the Jubilee Fund. Twenty-one 
churches had made such contributions, 
and one more promised help. The fund 
would be kept open for some time longer, 
and the treasurer would not present his 
balance sheet before the annual meeting 
in 1913. The financial statement for the 
year 1911 showed a balance due to the 
treasurer of £121 10s. The report was 
adopted on the motion of Mr. J. R. 
Cameron, seconded by Mr. Wilde. On the 
motion of Mr. Cameron, seconded by Mr. 
Webster, a welcome was extended to the 
Rev. W. J. Piggott, late of the Home 
Missionary College, Manchester, who has 
settled at Burnley (Trafalgar-street Church) 
and to the Rev. James Crossley, who has 
taken charge of Ansdell after 17 years’ 
ministry at Birkenhead. Mr. John Mather 
was elected President for the ensuing year, 
and the Revs. H. D, Priestley Evans, Bury, 
and R. Travers Herford, Stand, Man- 
chester, secretaries. A service was after- 
wards conducted by the Rev. W. J. 
Piggott, and an address given by Dr. 
Mellone. In the evening a meeting was 
held at the chapel, Councillor Cameron 
presiding, when the speakers in addition 
to the chairman were the Rey. H. D. 
Roberts, Dr. Mellone, and Mr. J. Wigley, 
Manchester. 


A UNITED SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE UNIONS. 


A UNITED summer school has been 
arranged by the Inter-Denominational 
Conference of Social Service Unions which 
will take place at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
Derbyshire, from June 22 to 30. A most 
interesting programme of lectures has been 
arranged, attention being focussed on 
certain aspects of the Social Problem, 
which is too big to be dealt with as a 
whole. The programme includes, under 
the sections ‘‘The Child’’ and ‘‘ The 
Youth,’’ lectures by Mrs. Margaret Alden, 
M.D., on ‘‘ Environment,’’ Mr. Charles 
EK. B. Russell on ‘‘ Adolescence,’’ and 
Mr. R. A. Bray, L.C.C., on ‘* Youth and 
Industry.’’ Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, Mrs. 
Phillip Gibbs, Mr. R. Seebolm Rowntree, 
the Rey. Will Reason, the Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle, D.Litt., and others, will speak 
under the section ‘‘ The Adult Worker,’’ 
and on Saturday evening, June 22, Prof. 
Muirhead will address the students at the 
opening meeting on ‘‘ Problems and 
Prospects of Social Reform.’’ 

Swanwick is beautifully situated, and 
all who join the summer school are sure of 
spending a delightful holiday, as well as 
having the opportunity of making friends 
among the members of the various Unions 
which will be represented, and of hearing 
a series of interesting and instructive 
lectures on social questions of the day. 
One who has been there writes enthusias- 
tically of the happy times which he has 
spent at The Hayes. ‘‘ It would be im- 
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possible,” he says, “‘to find a more 
attractive spot in which to hold any sort 
of conference or summer school. The 
original house and garden are still intact, 
and give a pleasantly homelike and digni- 
fied air to the whole estate. The garden 
is an immense asset, with its four or five 
tennis courts, its shady orchard, and its 
wide lawns. The hall of the house is an 
ideal resort for a wet day. It is supplied 
with comfortable armchairs, and contains 
a beautiful organ. From the house a 
passage leads into the new rooms round 
“The Quad,’ and on the other side 
there is the dining hall, built by the Con- 


ference Estate Company, and capable of 


seating about four hundred. It is a 
delightful, airy, cheerful room. It has 
doors leading into the kitchen garden, at 
the top of which stands the hostel, which 
provides sleeping accommodation for about 
three hundred. A popular feature of The 
Hayes is the Restaurant. In this white 
and red-tiled room, decorated with great 
vases of flowers, thirsty lecturers and 
students congregate to refresh themselves 
with milk, lemonade, or bowls of fruit 
and cream. Here, too, you may buy note- 
books, pencils, photographs and other 
paraphernalia necessary to the student. 
Verily, an ideal place for the recreation of 
body, mind and spirit. Those who visit 
The Hayes will hear with regret the local 
equivalent of the Parliamentary cry— 
‘ Who goes home 2’ ”’ 


The inclusive charge for single bed- 
rooms is 5s. 6d. per day, or 35s. for the 
week, 7.¢., from tea on Saturday, June 22, 
to breakfast on Saturday, June 30. 5s. 
is payable as a booking fee on application, 
and is not returnable. The balance of 
30s. must be paid not later than Monday, 
June 24, 1912. Further information may 
be obtained of the secretaries of the various 
denominational Unions, or direct from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Summer School 
Sub-Committee, Mr. J. J. Stark, Ash- 
mead, Orleans-road, Upper Norwood, 
London, 8.E. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


Tur half-yearly meeting of the Board 
of Managers was held at Essex Hall, 
London, on Friday, 8th mst. Four benefi- 
ciary members became entitled this year 
to receive the pensions for which they, 
with the assistance of the Fund, have 
subscribed ; two others are already in 
receipt of theirs; and in two cases small 
annuities are paid to aged ministers. Two 
new beneficiary members were elected, 
the number being now over 100. The 
annual report and financial statement were 
adopted and ordered to be printed. The 
subscription list has been brought up to 
£297 7s. 4d., but is still rather short of its 
original standard, to which it ought to be 
restored. Thirty-nine congregations were 
included in the list of subscribers, their 
contributions amounting to £64 12s. 7d. 
Arrangements were made for the triennial 
meeting of subscribers and members of the 
Fund, which is to be held in Birmingham 
at the time of the National Conference, on 
Thursday, April 18, at 6 o’clock. gj > = 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Poor Law ReErorM. 


Tue discussion on Poor Law Reform 
this week in the House of Commons will 
provide the thoughtful student of social 
questions with material for reflection. 
Mr. Burns’ invincible optimism and faith 
in himself and his Department might lead 
the unwary to suppose that Poor Law 
Reform was unnecessary. Everybody is 
doubtless interested to hear that so small 
a number of children under three years 
of age are in metropolitan workhouses, 
and that a team of Poplar Poor-Law boys 
(under Mr. Burns’ captaincy) could hold 
their own against a second eleven from 
Eton or Harrow, but what has become 
of the Report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion of 1909, which, pace Mr. Burns, is 
the most remarkable, informing, and valu- 
able sociological document that has ap- 
peared during the last 100 years ? 

* * * 


Seeing that this ponderous document 
on its first appearance sold like the latest 
novel at the circulating libraries, that the 
heart of the thoughtful public was stirred 
by it as by nothing else within living 
memory, that on the part of both sections 
of the Commission there was so damning 
and irrefutable an indictment of the Poor 
Law system as it exists, it might have 
been supposed that nothing could have 
been easier than for a Government to con- 
centrate at least upon the changes sug- 
gested by both sections of the Commission. 
Failing this, at a later stage, subsequent to 
the issue of the Report, the County Coun- 
cils’ Association devised a compromise 
between the Majority and Minority sections 
of the Commission, which was accepted 
by the most prominent members on both 
sides. A Bill on the lines suggested by 
the County Councils’ Association could 
have been passed with far less controversy, 
and when passed might have been far 
more effective than an Insurance Bill. 

* * * 


It is so obvious that one is ashamed 
almost to point out—and we are grateful 
to Mr. Walter Long for mentioning it in 
his speech on the debate—that the irre- 
ducible minimum of reform, long, indeed, 
overdue, was to carry out the proposals 
of the Royal Commission on the Feeble- 
Minded and the Departmental Committee 
on Vagrancy, with regard to which there 
is no sort of controversy whatsoever. If 
the feeble-minded and vagrant, or in 
general terms, ‘‘the unemployable ”’ 
class had been dealt with, some clearance 
would have been made towards a begin- 
ning of dealing with the complicated ques- 
tions of unemployment and a ‘‘ living 
wage.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THe annual meeting of subscribers and 
friends of the Blackfriars Mission and 
Stamford-street Chapel will be held on 


| Monday, March 25, at 7.45 p.m., when 


Mr. Charles Hawksley will occupy the chair. 
Tea will be provided at 7 p.m. 


° . 


A Counctt Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, March 20, at 3.30, in the 
Council Room at Essex Hall, in connec- 
tion with the British League of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women. Mrs. 
W. Blake Odgers will preside. Miss 
Brooke Herford will present a report on 
her recent visit to Lancashire and York- 
shire, and an address will be given by Mrs. 
Davies, of Wakefield, on ‘‘'The Intellec- 
tual Advance of Women and the Oppor- 
tunity of the League.’’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


( Mee 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Edinburgh: St. Mark’s Chapel.—The new _ 
organ, built by Messrs. Ingram & Company, 
was inaugurated by an organ recital on 
Friday evening, March 8. The handsome 
Renaissance case of the old organ has been 
used to enclose the new instrument. The new 
organ is stated to be an excellent example of 
all that is up to date in the modern art of 
organ building. 

Gorton.—At a largely attended meeting of 
the congregation of the Brookfield Church, 
held after evening service on Sunday, March 10, 
it was decided to postpone the bazaar adver- 
tised in recent issues of THE Inquirer. It was 
felt that it would be unfitting to appeal for 
public aid at a time of deepening depression 
and poverty. If the coal strike should soon 
be settled the bazaar will, in all probability, 
take place on May 1 and the three succeeding 
days. 


London: College Chapel, Stepney.—Tho 
annual distribution of prizes to scholars in the 
Sunday-school took place on Sunday, March 10, 
when Miss Tagart presonted:44 prizes for atten- 
dance, conduct, and attention during the year 
1911. 


London: Peckham.—The annual meeting of 
the congregation of the Avondale-road Church 
was held on the 5th inst., when the reports 
submitted showed that the Church and its 
various institutions were progressing fayour- 
ably, and giving substantial promise of future 
development. The change of ministers which 
occurred last autumn naturally acted asa slight 
check on progress, but the increased attend- 
ances for the past three or four months afford a 
gratifying testimony to the appreciation of 
the Rev. Douglas Robson’s ministry. During 
the evening the Choir Master, Mr. G. V. Carter, 
was presented with a silver-mounted. conduc- 
tor’s baton, the presentation being made by 
Miss Cooley on behalf of the Choir members. 


London: Wandsworth.—Tho annual general 
meeting of the. congregation was held on 
March 6, and there was a good attendance of 
members. The committee’s report was 
adopted and officers elected for the ensuing 
year. Mr. C. Hawksley, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
was present, and tendered the thanks of his 
committee for the permission given for the 
Rey. W. G. Tarrant to undertake his mission- 
ary tour in South Africa, 


Sheffield: The late Mr. G. C. Snaith.—The 
Upper Chapel has suffered a serious loss in the 
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death of Mr. G. C. Snaith, which took place on 
March 6. Born.at Darlington, where his 
family were attached to Unity Church, he 
went to Sheffield at the age of 21, and after 
11 years there, started business as a book- 
seller on his own account. He was much 
interested in everything that related to litera- 
ture, and was a member of the Sheffield Play- 
goers’ Society, and of the Literary Society 
connected with Upper Chapel, where he had 
worshipped for many years. He had served 
on the chapel committee, and took an active 
part in the work of the special committee which 
prepared the beautiful liturgical services at 
present in use. It was his desire early in life 


- to become a Unitarian minister, but this 


proved to be impracticable. He occasionally 
acted as lay-preacher, however, until ill-health 
prevented him from doing so. Mr. Snaith 
leaves a widow, but no family. The funeral 
took place on Saturday, March 9, at the Shef- 
field City Crematorium, the service being con- 
ducted and an address given by the Rev. C. J. 
Street. Reference was also made by the 
minister on Sunday morning at Upper Chapel 

o the loss which the congregation had sus- 
tained. 


Stalybridge: Heb-hill School.—A four days’ 
bazaar, in aid of the fund for defraying the 
expense of the extensions and alterations to 
Hob-hill School required by the Board of 
Education, has resulted in the sum of £1,112 
being reslised. The actual cost of the im- 
provements was about £1,800, towards which 
£800 had previously been received in sub- 
scriptions and donations. The opening cere- 
mony on the first day was performed by Miss 
Beatrix Potter, of London, Mr. Wm. Thomp- 
son presiding. Mr. Kenyon gave a short 
account of the work in connection with the 
alterations, together with the names of those 
who had generously helped them with dona- 
tions. ‘The bazaar was opened on the second 
day by the Hon. Mrs. Wood, wife of Mr. John 
Wood, M.P. for the borough. The chair was 
taken by the Mayor, Alderman J. Ridgard, 
3.P. Councillor A. M. Fletcher, J.P., of 
LUyde, performed the opening ceremony on the 
third day, Colonel J. W. Pollitt, V.D., J.P., 
rresiding ; and Councillor J, Bottomley, J.P., 
o;ened the bazaar on the last day, when the 
chair was occupied by Mr. Edwin Oliver. The 

-room was beautifully decorated, and all the 
arrangements were successfully carried out by 
those responsible for the work of organisation. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Prorpssor SAINTSBURY ON THE REVISED 
VERSION, 

Professor Saintsbury has explained his 
refusal to sign the recent memorial on 
New Testament revision as due not to 
any love for the work of the revisers, but 
to his deep repugnance to tampering in 
any way with the literary slendour of 
the Authorised. Version. 

_ ‘§* With everything that was said by the 
memorialists against the existing ‘ Revised ’ 
version,’ he writes in The Times, ‘‘ I 
heartily concur, and had I been present I 
should have gone beyond any of them. 
From the Chair which I unworthily occupy 
I never fail to take up my parable and give 
my testimony against that abomination 
of desolation. But to better it by tin- 
kering the ‘ Authorised ’ isa very different 
matter. The subject of English prose 
rhythm is one to which I have given great 
and increasing attention for a very long 
time ; for the last two or three years it 


has occupied almost my whole leisure. 
And I have become more.and more certain 
that not the most accomplished master of 
style who ever lived could or can, save 
in obvious falsetto and by occasional 
tours de force, even imitate the styles of 
the past, still less patch the actual coats 
with his new-old stuff. Even Lamb, 
whose powers in this way were unique, 
never attempted the latter task; and I 
feel nearly certain that he would have 
been horrified at the notion.”’ 


THe Banat MoveMENT. 

The teachings of the Bab, and of Baha’u’- 
llah, which have been referred to several 
times in our columns, are the subject of 
an article by Mr. Harrold Johnson in the 
Contemporary Review. ‘* Bahaism,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ claims to have the adhesion of at 
least one-third of the Persian people, 
including members of the ruling family, 
viziers, parliamentary deputies, governors, 
and many religious teachers or Mullahs. 
It has numerous followers in European 
and Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, India, Burma, 
and has excited considerable interest in 
Japan, Siam, Ceylon, Russia, Germany, 
France, the United States of America, and 
in Great Britain. . . . It counts followers 
also among all the great religions of the 
world, and itis notan infrequent occurrence 
in such a cosmopolitan city as Rangoon, 
for instance, to find Buddhists, Mohamme- 
dans, Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and 
Hindus met together, united by Bahaism 
into one family of love—race, caste, sect, 
dietary distinctions, age-long severing cus- 
toms and prejudices all obliterated and 
merged in the white light of the unity of 
faith.”’ 


CONFERENCE ON Diet IN SCHOOLS. 

We understand that a conference on 
** Diet ’’ in public, secondary, and private 
schools in connection with the National 
Food Reform Association will be held at 
the Guildhall on May 13, the Lord Mayor 
presiding at the opening session. The 
large and representative committee in- 
cludes Mr. F. B. Malim, Headmaster of 
Haileybury ; Mrs. Scott, Godstowe School ; 
Dr. Clement Dukes, Hon. Consulting 
Physician, Rugby School; Dr. M. D. 


| Eder, editor of School Hygiene; Miss J. 


Watson, Association of University Women 
Teachers; Dr. T. N. Kelynack, editor of 
The Child; Professor F. Murison, editor 
of the Educational Times; and others. 
The programme is as follows :—(1) Diet as 
a factor in physical, intellectual and moral 
efficiency ; (2) existing methods; (3) the 
main lines of reform; (4) instruction in 
the elements of physiology and personal 
hygiene; (5) problems of institutional 
feeding ; (6) training in institutional man- 
agement. Full particulars, with conditions 
of membership, &c., may be obtained on 
application. It is proposed to call a further 
Conference to consider the feeding of ele- 
mentary school children and those in 
charitable institutions. 


A Masque or LEARNING. 

Professor Patrick Geddes has just organ- 
ised a pageant of education through the 
ages in Edinburgh, which began on Thurs- 
day and ends to-day. The scheme was 
arranged in celebration of the semi-jubilee 


of the University Hall of residence, and it 
comprised a presentation of the aspects of 
culture of all the ereat civilisations, 
Eastern and Western, ancient and modern ; 
from the Egyptian, Indian and Chinese 
systems, through the Greek and Roman, 
Celtic and Medieval, to the Renaissance 
and encyclopedic epochs, and the ideal 
union of city and university. Such a 
programme almost leaves one breathless, 
but it will give some idea of the ground 
which is covered by Professor Geddes in 
his comprehensive scheme. We should 
like to see the same idea carried out in 
London, or in the university towns of 
England. Such pageants, besides stimu- 
lating the imagination and giving more 
colour and beauty to life, have a high 
educational value both for those who take 
part in them and for those who only look 
on, 


WoMEN ASTRONOMERS. 

At the present time several women 
astronomers are holding official positions 
in the British Astronomical Association. 
One is director of the observing section for 
meteors, auroras, and zodiacal flight, an- 
other has made journeys to Lapland, 
Russia, and Trinidad, to observe total 
eclipses of the sun. Miss Everett, who had 
a brilliant academic career, was for some 
time at Greenwich Observatory, where the 
introduction of women astronomers has 
proved a most successful innovation. In 
France, Mile. Hdmée Chandon has just 
been made Assistant Astronomer at the 
Paris Observatory by Ministerial decree, 
being the first woman to be appointed to 
such a position. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL PROHIBITION Con- 
FEDERATION. 

A memorial petition was sent out to all 
tuling Sovereigns as the result of the 
recent Conference held at The Hague by 
the International Prohibition Confedera- 
tion, Replies have already been received 
from the Governments of Great Britain 
Germany, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, 
Mexico, and the United States of America. 
The memorial drew the attention fof the 
various Rulers to the destroying power 
of intoxicants throughout the world, and 
urged that in the best interests of their 
subjects the objects which the Con- 
federation has inyview should receive the 
most careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion of all civilised Governments. 

3 * * * 

A lengthy resolution was passed by the 
Conference, respectfully urging the pro- 
perly constituted authorities in every 
nation throughout the world to make 
prompt and thorough investigation by com- 
petent specialists as to the economic and 
cthical effects resulting from the use of 
alcoholic and other intoxicants, and re- 
questing that during such investigation 
public evidence be taken, and that, when 
the collective reports giving the results of 
such investigations be made, they be fully 
made public, The resolution further urges 
that if the ascertained facts be such as to 
warrant the expressed opinions of the 
Conference, that prompt and effective 
measures be adopted for the suppression of 
the manufacture, importation, exportation 
and sale for improper uses of all intoxicants 
throughout the world, 
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FREE GHURCH LEAGUE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE,| Son? Beso. 8 


President: Rev. JOHN CLIFFORD, ML.A., D.D. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. S. H. Holman, 55, Talbot-road, Highgate, N. 
General Secretary: The Rev. C, Fleming Williams. 


Vice-Presidents : 


Lady Aberconway 

Mrs, Percy Alden, M.D. 
Miss-Annie Leigh Browne 
Miss Dobell, B.A. 


Mrs, Henry Holiday Lady Spicer 


Rev. Ernest J. Barson 

Rev, R. J. Campbell, M.A. 

Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
D.D. 


Rev. J. Ivory Cripps, B.A. 
Rev. W. Kaye Duna, B.A. 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. 


Miss Anna Martin, B.A, 
Mis, Martindale 

Mrs. Philip Snowden 
Mrs, Saul Solomon 


Mrs. Cobden Unwin 


Rey, E. B, Kirtlan, B.A., B.D. 
Bia aee Scott Lidgett, MLA,, | 
3 


Alby, 
Rey. Dugatd Macfadyen, M.A, 
Rey. E. Macpherson, M.A, 
Rev, F. B. Meyer, 
Rev. W. E, Orchard, D.D. 
Rey. Thomas Phillips, B.A. 


Mes. Sidney Webb, LL.D, 
Albert Dawson, Esq. 
Walter McLaren, Esq., MP. 
W. T. Stead, Esq. : 
Sir James Yoxall, MP. 


Rev. J, E. Rattenbury 
Rev. Philip H, 
M.A 


Rev. Sydney Wicks 
Rev. C. Fleming Williams 
Rev. T. Jameson Williams 


B.A, 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams 


OUR AIMS ARE: 


1. By religious and educational methods to bring to bear the great body of Free 
Church opinion on the removal of the sex barrier as it relates to the 


Parliamentary Franchise. 


2. That the Free Churches should do their part in keeping this great movement 
religious; aud not allow it to drift, as other great movements have done, 
beyond the Church. As Dr. ScoTT LIDGETT says: “ An effort to advance 
the movement on truly religious and thoughtful lines is most urgently 
called for at the present time; to commend it to the best womanhood of 


the country.” 


3. Though the gaining of the vote is the primary, it is not the final aim. 


It is 


hoped that the League will carry on a great work of Education, so that the 
vote may be used to remove some of the foulest stains from our 


civilisation. 


COOPER @ CO., 


Court Tailors, 
(formerly MCALPIN & COCPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


3, Maddox Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. 


REE !—200 Patterns of Charming 

, irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 

“Vlaxzella.” Beautiful designs, wide range of 

fascinating colours and designs. Washable 

colours fast, wears years, Write—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/33, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid. JAMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmoath. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 


Irish Linen, Big Pieces, suitable for | 


making charming Tea-cloths, Tray-cloths, 
D’oyleys, &c. Only 2/6 per bundle. Catalogue 
FREE. Postage 4d. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


MEETING of the COUNCIL will 

be held at Essex Hall on Tuesday, 

March 26, at 4 p.m., the President, CHARLES 
HawkKSLey, Esq., in the Chair, 

Nominations for the Council and the 


Committee for the ensuing year should reach 
the Secretary not later than March 31. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sizx ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 

pA acon Se ae Mee A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Houmpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre. 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Lesiiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3% per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


Wicksteed, | 


T.. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss AxiceE H. PaAssavant_ receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


URNISHED HOUSE, for Ladies, 

in Country Town, for spring months ; 3 
sitting, 2 bedrooms, housekeeper and gardener 
left. Objection to children and dogs. Also at 
Midsummer, Country Cottage, unfurnished. 
Every convenience to save work.—Mrs, Mac, 
View Tower, Tenterden, 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


URGESS HILL, SUSSEX .—Com- 

fortable Apartments or Board Residence 

near church and rail.—Apply, Mrs. Cuiup, 
Rothesay, Burgess Hill, near Brighton. 


qo OUR MOF ee ee ae 

House to Let, furnished, April, May, 
June. Tyo reception, four bedrooms, bath 
and garden. Servant left..To small family 
without children, two guineas a week.—E., 
“ Glengyle,” Chester-road, Branksome-park, 
Bournemouth. 


COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, K.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
March 16, 1912. 
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[Ont Penny. 


PRAYERS: NEW ano OLD. 


Suitable for Church, Family, or Private Worship. 
By P. E. VIZARD. 


Tuirp Epirion. Price is. 6d. net. 


“The prayers are redolent of the deeper 
piety of all ages and sections of the Christian 
Church. They are arranged and selected so as 
to meet the needs especially of those who seek 
to combine aneient devotion with modern con- 
ceptions ef God and Man. The book is a good 
one.— Inquirer. 


“The yearnings and outreachirgs of the 
human heart were never expressed in truer 
language nor in fewer words.’’—Rock. 


‘ The compiler’s aim has been to include 
only such gems of devotional desire as have 
been fitly wedded to beautiful language, and 
Le oe he has been successful.’ —Literary 
orld 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. 


HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION 


Cr. 8vo, 150 pp. 2s. net. 
THE JEWISH RELIGION IN THE 


TIME GF JESUS 
By Dr. G. HOLLMANN, of Halle. 


Cr. 8vo, 176 pp. 2s. net. 
THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Prof. PAULE WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. 
Cr. 8vo, 200 pp. 2s. net. 
PAUL: Study of His Life and Thought 
By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 
Cr. 8vo, 144 pp. $s. net. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. E. VON DOBSCHUTZ, of Strasburg. 
Cr. 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 


CHRIST: The Beginnings of Dogma 
By Prof. JOHANNES WEISS, of Heidelberg. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.O. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, March 24, at 11 a.m. 
MISS MILLICENT MURBY. 
“The Living God.” 
» at 7 p.m. 
Mr, G. E. O’DELL. 
* John Bue other Island,” and Mr. Shaw’s 
Plea for Home Rule.” 
Wednésday, ‘March 27, at 8.30 p.m. 
‘Mr.- ALFRED CLOAKE. 
‘Plato and the Educational Ideal.” 
Friday, March 29, at 5.30 p.m. 
Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 


‘The Ethics of Christ’s Parables : 
The Parables of Forgiveness and Help.” 


ALL SEATS FREE, 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


THE 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
LECTURE FOR I9I2 a 


will be delivered in the 
Memorial Hali, Albert Square, 
Manchester, 
On Thursday, March 28, at 7.30 p.m. 


by Sir HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt, 
of Glasgow. 


Subject :-—‘The Immanence of God and the 
Individuality of Man.” 


The Rev. R. TRAVERS HERFORD, B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, in the Chair. 


Admission Free, 


H. ENFIELD Dowson, Fates 
N. AnpDERTON, B.A. Secs. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 
March 24, Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 
(of Monton, Manchester). 


March 31, Rev. JAMES HaRwoop, B.A, 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION 
STAMFORD STREET CHAPEL. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of 
Subscribers and Friends will be 
be held at 7.45 p.m., on Monday, 
March 25, at Stamford Street Chapel, 
S.E., when CHARLES HAWKSLEY, ESsQ., 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, will preside. 
Tea, to which Friends are cordially 
invited, will be provided at 7 p.m. 


A. A. TAYLER, Hon. Sec. 


SUSTENTATION FUND 


For the Augmentation 
« of Ministers’ Stipends. 


ECRETARIES of CONGREGA- 
TIONS desiring GRANTS from this 
Fund may obtain the needful forms of 
application by writing before March 31 next, 
to 
FRANK Preston, Hon. Sec., 
Meadowcroft, North Finchley, London, N, 


Catalogues Free. 


schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

‘Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the HEAp- 
MASTER; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHay, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 

Next Entrance Examination, March 29. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Mies 
Lizian Tavsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MISTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts aut taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

Principal : J. H.N, SrepHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPARY, LTD. 
Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow Legs, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


Managing 
Directors, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Educational, Scieut‘fic. Technical, Medica 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 

State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W, & G, FOYLE, 135, Charing Gross Rd., London, WC, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ee 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, March 24. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 
Hoinen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cauny, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street. Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crmesszy, D.D. 

Ghild’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Frank K. FREgston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. G. W. Eamur; 
6.30, Mr. E. R. Fyson. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, 
B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

flford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. Joun Exxis and 
Rev. A. H. Biaas, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roprr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Pops. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. = 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. W. H. Rose; 7, Rev. Grorcr 
CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLOR, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. EB. RB. 
Fyson; 6.30. Mr. R. W. Horntoway. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. NEANDER ANDERTON, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and-7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Lrn, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEPrH WILSON, 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROocKWAY. 


ABERYSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE tu. : 

BraMincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BrrMiIngHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M A. 

Buacxkroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan 
Jonzs, M.A. Se 
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BourNnEemoutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill: 
road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 


Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEoRGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBriper, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street,6.30, 

Mr. Jonn Kinsman, 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Rev. R. H. U. Broor, B.A. 
DEAN Row, 10.45 and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas.. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAvVELL Hioxs, M.A. 


11 and 6.30, 


EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. | 


W. E. WILLiaMs. 

Grx Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson ; 6.30, Rev. 
E. H. PIckERInG. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HaArGROVE, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneLy. 

LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C, CRADDOOK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RozBerts. 

LiverpPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Opanmrs, B.A. 

Manousstmr, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITsaK ER. 


MancuEster, Cross Street Chapel,. 10.30 and 


6.30, Rev. Dovatas Watmsutey, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. ; 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 

Rev. Joszra WAIN. 

Suurrietp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Srpmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SouTHPort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross. 

Soutsampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay. Onitv Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Sratuwortay; 6.30, Rev. HErnry 
Gow, B.A. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkes. 


» 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
‘6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. ‘ 


MARCH 23, IQI2. 


BIRTHS. 


KUENEN. —On March 19, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kuenen, Leiden, Holland, a son. 


LEewis.—On March 12, at 12, Hard wick-crescent 
Sharrow, Sheffield, to Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
H. Lewis, a daughter, Doreen Margaret. 


MARRIAGE. 


Howarp-SmMItH—MAarrin.—On March 14, at 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, by 
the Rev. J. Worsley Austin, M.A., Gerald 
Osler, youager son of Howard 8S. Smith, of 
Edgbaston, to Gladys Mabel, eldest daughter 
of Fred W. Martin, of Edgbaston, and grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. Crosskey. 


DEATHS. 
J ACKSON.—On March 16, at 6, Hartington-road, 


Stockton-on-Tees, Agnes Jackson (late of | 


Manchester), aged 85. 


STANDEN.—On March 15, at Jasmine Cottage, 
Brighton-road, Horsham, Eliza Standen, 
aged 87 years. f 


* 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
<< p—— 


ote) (end of month), experi- 
y enced Lady-Nurse (from in or near 
London or Brighton), capable of taking entire 
charge of two little girls, 44 and 1 year eld.— 
Apply, stating full particulars, to Mrs. B. 
ApBey, Furze Hill, Crowborough, Sussex. 


DVERTISER, middle-aged, desires 
engagement. Generally useful, sewing, 
reading. 
ences. Small salary.—Address, E. H., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED; MAID - HOUSEMAID, 


good needlewoman, charge of linen, &c. 
Personal reference essential. Reply by letter 
only, giving age and previous experienee, to 
W. A. S., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ESIDENT LADY TEACHER, earn- 


est worker, wanted for Girls’ Training ~ 


School, to teach Laundry, Cookery, and Plain 
Needlework. Private rooms, medical attend-. 
ance. Salary £30. Liberal leisure.—Apply, 
Marron, The Dutch Homes, Charlton, S.K. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Coal Strike lies with deepening 
shadow upon the national life, and every 
other interest has been driven into the 
background. Owing to the large stocks 
of fuel which had been accumulated the 
suffering has not been so severe as many 
people anticipated, but every day great 
masses of the population come closer 
to the brink of starvation, and it would 
show little knowledge of human nature 
when it is driven to desperation by hunger 
if we expected the present tranquillity to 
continue. So far the gloomy prophecies 
of rioting and violence have been com- 
pletely falsified by the quiet demeanour 
of the strikers and the other workers 
who are compulsorily idle. The  self- 
restraint both in speech and action are 
worthy of the highest admiration from 
all classes of the community. 


* * % 


On Tuesday night the Prime Minister 
brought in his Bill for the establishment 
of a minimum wage in coal-mining. It is 
an interim. measure designed for the 
special purpose of extricating the country 
from a dangerous crisis, and it is proposed 
that it should remain in force for three 
years. Mr. Asquith explained that the 
Government was satisfied that there are 
cases of frequent occurrence where miners 
working underground are prevented, from 

causes for which the individual miner is 
not in any sense responsible, from earning 
what he is willing and able to earn. They 
proposed to meet this state of things 
by securing a reasonable minimum wage 
on the one hand, and adequate safeguards 


slackness and deficiency of output. 
SE eta 


Tue Bill marks a departure of a very 
momentous character in industrial legis- 
lation, and all reasonable men will deplore 
the necessity of its introduction at a 
time when haste is the one condition 
of safety. Subject to whatever modi- 
fications or improvements may be intro- 
duced by Parliament it is the one scheme 
which has any promise in it of saving 
the country from untold suffering and 
disaster, and those who criticise or oppose 
it can only do so, consistently with patriot- 
ism and loyalty to the common good, if 
they have some other plan to put in its 
place which will secure the same end more 
swiftly and surely. 

eee eae 


We cannot, we think, say more than 
this usefully at the present moment, as 
the crisis changes not merely from day to 
day, but from hour to hour. In regard to 
our own duty we may add a further word. 
Indirectly a great deal depends upon the 
general temper of the country, its self- 
control, it breadth of mind, and its sym- 
pathy. There ought to be a real effort 
to rise above class interests and par- 
tisanship of every kind and to brace the 
will for the personal sacrifices which may be 
demanded for the common good. Nations 
like men come forth from the testing hours 
of life either ennobled or defamed, weak- 
ened in moral fibre or stronger for noble 


effort. 
7 * * 


Tue friends of peace are somewhat 
divided on the subject of the flamboyant 
candour of Mr, Churchill’s speech on the 
Naval Estimates on Monday. On the 
whole there seems to be some advantage 
in looking at the facts of the situation 
quite plainly instead of through the mist 


-the regular returns. 


effect’ upon German opinion as reflected 
in the more responsible newspapers has 
not so far been one of aggravation. The 
Koelnische Zeitung, for instance, says that 
the speech is not regarded as a challenge 
or a threat, nor as intended to impede 
the negotiations pending between Germany 
and Great Britain, On the other hand, to 
lay down a fixed ratio of superiority is 
a curious preliminary to cordial friendship 
and will do little to counteract the temper 
of suspicious watchfulness, which is so 
liable on both sides to outbreaks of popular 
hostility on very slight provocation. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednes- 
day night, Mr. Churchill made an import- 
ant addition to his statement in answer 
to criticisms by Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
‘* Negotiations,’ he said, “‘‘have been 
for some time in progress between this 
country and Germany for an exchange 
of naval information, and we shall be very 
glad if these negotiations reach a satis- 
factory conclusion. We have nothing 
whatever to conceal in the scale of our 
shipbuilding. We shall always be ready 
to allow it to be known what ships we are 
in process of constructing, and, within 


general limits, when they may be expected 


to be completed, provided we receive 
reciprocal facilities. What we want to 
avoid is suggestions that vessels are being 
constructed apart from those shown in 
It would be a great 
benefit if that element of suspicion could 
be eliminated from the naval relations of 
two great Powers. Lastly, if we assert 
our claim, as we intend to do, to a supreme 
position on the seas, it is also our duty 
so to conduct ourselves that other nations 
will feel that that great power and that 
responsibility—which are a necessity to 
us—shall be used in such a manner as to 
be a menace to none and a trust held for 
all.’? 
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since [#.e. circ. 1603] was drowned, being 
with one of his brethren washing himself 
in a river, called the Old Ford; another 


Preruaps the friends of peace may find 
some grourid of renewed hope on the one 
hand in the definite promise that if Ger- 
many reduces her rate of naval construc- 
tion we will at once do the same; and, 
on the other hand, in the frank recogni- 
tion that our gigantic expenditure on 
armaments is industrially ruinous and 
morally unjustifiable. The old militant 
spirit has gone, it no longer rings true to 
the needs and aspirations of modern 
democracies, and, instead of it, we have 
words like the following, which, not many 
years ago, would have sounded strange 
indeed on the lips of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty :—‘‘ The spectacle of naval 
armaments which the nations of Christen- 
dom afford at the present time would no 
doubt excite the curiosity and wonder of 
future generations. Here were seen all 
the polite peoples of the world, as if 
moved by a spontaneous impulse, devoting 
every year an immense and ever-growing 
proportion of their wealth and manhood 
and of their scientific knowledge to the 
construction of gigantic military machinery 
which was obsolescent as soon as it was 
created, which fell to pieces almost as soon 
as put together, which has to be continu- 
ally renewed and replenished upon an 
ever larger scale, which drains the coffers 
of every Government, which flouts the 
needs of every people, which was intended 
to be the means of protection against 
dangers which had perhaps no other 
origin than in the mutual fears and sus- 


picions of men.”’ 
* * * 


A NOTABLE TERCENTENARY. 


The Unitarian Martyrs of 1612. 


Tue act of killing a man is at all times 
shocking, but things that shock may be 
thought needful for the better state of 
things to come. To risk the shock in the 
interests of religion was at one time con- 
sidered right and wise. Clearly all depends 
here on what religion is conceived to be. 
That Christians should put one another 
to death strikes the modern mind as a 
disastrous contradiction of the spirit of 
the Gospel. That they should do so for 
the honour of Christ is strangest of all. 
And yet. history shows us that the last 
subject upon which unsparing zeal sur- 
vived, even to the burning of men, was the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

In the sixteenth century a large number 
of men and women were destroyed in 
different parts of Christendom for daring 
to express opinions contrary to the par- 
ticular theology set up by the authorities. 
Romanists executed Protestants, Pro- 
testants executed Romanists. Reformers 
killed those whose ‘‘ reforms’? differed 
from their own. Anti-Trinitarians rarely 
were tested by the possession of power ; 
it is to their credit that in Poland and 
Transylvania, where alone they attained 
political ascendancy for a while, they 
favoured liberty of thought. Yet even 
there the persecuting temper appeared, 
and for the honour of Christ, to whom he 
refused to offer ‘‘ worship,’’ Francis 
David, the apostolic founder of Hungarian 
Unitarianism, was imprisoned fatally 
(1579). 

In England, fourteen years later, the three 
martyrs of Independency, Barrow, Green- 
wood, and Penry, were hanged ; but their 
‘* schism’? was considered to be ‘‘ sedi- 
tious.’ No suggestion is made that 
Bartholomew Legate and Edward Wightman, 
who suffered execution by fire in 1612, 
were chargeable with anything but here- 
tical opinion. In the loose terms of the 
time, they, in common with others who 
were burned long before, were called 
‘* Arians,’? They agreed in denying the 
dogma of the Trinity; their affirmations 
were far from being identical. Enough; 
for the honour of Christ their judges sent 
them to the stake. 

Bartholomew Legate, a dealer in cloth 
lists, was one of three brothers, all accused 
of similar heresy. In Edmund Jessop’s 
‘* Discovery of the Errors of the English 
Anabaptists ’’ (1623) we read :—‘* There 
were (among others) three Brethren, 
ancient Separatists from the Church of 
England, living sometimes in the City of 
London, their names were. Legat ; these 
held it stiffly that there must be new 
Apostles before there could be a true con- 
stituted Church, and they drew it from 
this their ground, the one was called 
Walter Legat, who about twenty years 


being laid there for the heresy of Arius ; 
the third called Bartholomew Legat, was. 
burnt in Smithfield about ten years since, 
being condemned for the same heresy of 


by the same.’’ 

In his Church History, Fuller describes 
Bartholomew as in ‘‘ 
plexion black, age about forty years; of 
a bold spirit, confident carriage, fluent 
tongue, excellently skilled in the scrip- 
tures; and well had it been for himif he had 
known them less or understood them better, 
whose ignorance abused the word of God, 
therewith to oppose God the Word ; his 


contrary) very unblameable; and the 
poison of heretical doctrine is never more 
dangerous than when served up in clean 
cups and washed dishes.’’ 


in vain to argue him into orthodoxy. At 
his trial a very large number of ecclesiastics — 
were present. He was sentenced to death 
and on Wednesday, March 18, he died. — 
Fuller says: ‘‘To Smithfield he was 
brought to be burned. See here it is 
neither the pain nor the place, but only 
the cause makes a martyr. In this very 
Smithfield how many saints, in the Marian 
days, suffered for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ ! Whereas now one therein dieth 
in his own blood for denying him. Vast — 
was the conflux of people about him. ~ 
Never did a scare-fire at midnight summon 
more hands to quench it, than this at 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given in 
London on Tuesday night to Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, as a tribute to his work in con- 
nection with the garden city movement. 
Mr. Howard, in acknowledging a presenta- 
tion, said that the public had not begun 
yet to realise what the garden city move- 
ment meant. It meant a reconstruction 
60 vast in its extent, so deep and search- 
ing in its effects, that what they were 
doing at Letchworth was no more than 
George Stephenson had done when he 
built his first Rocket. The garden city 
meant a new potentiality to the vast 
areas of land in this country which were 
lying idle and desolate. 


* * * 


refusing all mercy, he was burned to ashes, 
And so we leave him, the first that for a 
long time suffered death in that manner ; 
and O that he might be the last to_ deserve 
it 1°? 

A few weeks later Hdward Wightman 
died. He had been several times ‘‘ ex- 


for trial during seven days between 
November 19 to December 5. He was a 
draper, of Burton-on-Trent, apparently 
long known in the district as eccentric in 
opinion, but borne with by the local 
Puritans as a visionary person. At last 
he wrote a pamphlet of eighteen leaves 
which came into the hands of James I. 
Neile, the Bishop of the diocese (Lichfield) 
found the consistory court so crowded on 
the second day of the trial that he could 
not get in, and he thereupon ordered it to 
proceed in the Chapel of the Blessed Virgin. 


SuBSEQUENTLY Earl Grey said it was 
their object to promote the extension of 
the garden city principle until it should 
cover the urban development of the whole 
of the United Kingdom. It is significant 
that the planning of the new capital of 
India at Delhi will be under the control 
and supervision: of men who have come 
directly under the influence’ of Mr. 
Howard’s ideas, and that at the meeting 
on Tuesday personal tributes to the 
value of his work were received from the 
Presidents of the German, French, Polish, 
Belgian, and Spanish Garden Cities 
Associations. 


part in the trial. The account of the 
sentence shows that among Wightman’s 
beliefs was ‘‘ that Jesus Christ is only man 
and a mere Creature, and not both God 
and man in one person.’? A curious 


of them called Thomas Legat, died in New- _ 
gate about sixteen years since [c. 1607], _ 


Arius, for they all held, and stood stoutly - : 


amined ’’ in the previous year, and stood ~- 


Laud, then chaplain to the Bishop, took Bae 
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s 


person comely, com- 


conversation (for aught I can learn to the 


The same authority says James I. tried = 


noonday did eyes to behold it. At last, 
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another burning case on his hands— 
observe the words italiced below :—‘‘ My 
good lord,’’ he writes to the Bishop, ‘‘ I 
have received your letter making mention 
of one William Sayer, a desperate heretic, 
who out of malice rather than out of 
understanding maintaineth many profane 
and schismatical opinions. Those eight 
positions contained in the enclosed paper 
are the doctrines of the Barrowists and 
Separatists of this age, but joined with 
some points of the Anabaptists. ... But 
it will never be assented to, that he should 
burn as an heretic, unless he deny some- 
thing expressly contained in the three 
Creeds or in the four first General-Councils. 
I do find an obscure mention in the latter 
part of your paper, as if this Sayer had 
denyed the Godhead of Christ, and of the 
Holy Ghost. If he persist obstinately 
therein, the Law will hold of him as it did 
this last year upon Legate and Wightman, 
to frie him at a stake (!).. But 2 is not 
clearly delivered whet he affirmeth in those 
points, and therefore I can give no certain 
answer unto it.’’? So ends our present 
information about this man. 

In 1639 Neile, who had become Arch- 
bishop of York, wrote to Archbishop Laud 
urging Wightman’s fate in the case of a 
man, John Tyendall, as another -‘‘ blas- 
phemous heretic.’’ In 1646 the hanging 
of Paul Best was voted by Parliament. In 
1648 the Westminster Assembly petitioned 
for the death of John Bidle. Political 
circumstances, rather than reasoned princi- 
ples, prevented their execution. But zeal 
for the honour of Christ after the bad old 
fashion still endured, and poor Bidle died 
in 1662, the victim of repeated im- 
prisonments. In 1689, Unitarians were 
denied the freedom accorded to dissenters 
by the Toleration Act. It was only as 
late as 1813 that they were legally set free. 
Would that even now the truer spirit of 
religion had abolished all traces of the 
prejudices that have so long excluded 
them from Christian fellowship. 


We Grats 


opinion is cited against him, that he con- 
sidered himself to be the ‘‘ Prophet 
spoken of in the eighteenth Chapter of 
Deuteronomy,’’ ‘‘the Comforter spoken 
of in the sixteenth of St. John’s Gospel,”’ 
and ‘‘the Elias to come,’’ spoken of by 
Malachi. However, strange such a notion 
appears, Wightman is said to have steadily 
adhered to it and his other heretica] 
opinions. Being asked if his answers 
were made ‘‘ deliberately and freely of his 
own Accord without distraction of mind 
or other distemperature,’’ he replied, 
‘« My Lord, Why do you ask me such a 
Question ? I think you seek to disgrace 
me thereby. I say, that upon deliberate 
advise and consideration and freely I have 
made my said Answers, and I do and will 
stand to them.’’ The poor fellow was 
taken out to be burnt on Monday, March 9; 
but at first yielded to the torture of the 
-flame and was freed from the stake at 
some cost of scorching to his rescuers. 
But later, refusing to recant ‘‘in a legal 
way,’ he was taken out again and burned 
on April 11, it appears, being the day 
before Easter Sunday that year. 

In Fuller reference is made to Wight- 
man’s death, and to the imprisonment til] 
death of ‘‘a Spanish Arian,’’ and then 
follows a notable passage :— 

‘* Indeed, such burning of heretics 
much startled common people, pitying al] 
in pain, and prone to asperse justice itself 
with cruelty, because of the novelty and 
hideousness of the punishment ; and the 
purblind eyes of the vulgar judges looked 
only on what was next to them, the suffer- 
ing itself, which they beheld with com- 
passion, not minding the demerit of the 
guilt which deserved the same. Besides, 
such being unable to distinguish between 
constancy and obstinacy, were ready to 

Cas entertain good thoughts evén of the opinions 
of those heretics, who sealed them so man- 
fully with their blood. Wherefore King 
James politicly preferred, that heretics 
hereafter, though condemned, should 
silently and privately waste themselves 
away in the prison, rather than to grace 
them and amuse others with the solemnity 
of a public execution, which in popular 
judgments usurped the honour of a perse- 
cution.”’ 

- But a recent discovery at the University 
Library, Cambridge, is reported in Mr. 
Champlin Burrage’s ‘‘ Karly English Dis- 
senters,’’ just published, which shows that 
the disposition to burn this class of heretic 
was not extinct after the tragedies of the 
spring of 1612. One William Sayer was 
sl examined before Bishop Jegon, of Norwich, 

i about November 25 in the same year, who 

in his report to Archbishop Abbot says :— 

‘* He refuseth to recant and abjure publicly 

his first defence and publishing of his 
denial of the Godhead of Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Ghost, and obstinately 
persisteth,’’ &c. In evident trouble, Jegon 
declares that no pains have been spared 
to bring the heretic to a better opinion, 
and Abbot’s reply would almost seem to 
show that for his part he did not want 


THE CRITIC SPEAKS. 


Dear Srr,—When you arrange the 
news, 

And write your weekly leaders, 

Remember, please, the private views 

Of individual readers. 


Your attitude is somewhat queer 
For a progressive paper ; 

Your logic’s faulty ; and, we fear, 
Your principles are vapour. 


We all, of course, are honest men, 
And broad, and liberal too, sir ; 

And this explains why, now and then, 
We tell you what to do, sir. 


You should have done it long ago. 
Before the trouble started : 

You’re too impulsive, much too slow, 
Too bold, too chicken-hearted ; 

Too academic, sir, too stiff, 

Too gentle, and too shrinking ; 

But all may yet be pardoned, if 
You'll write what we are thinking. 


A ConsTANT READER. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


EDWARD CARPENTER’S WORK. 


Iris thirty years since Edward Carpenter 
began to give utterance to the message 
which we now associate with his name— 
a message whose profound significance it is 
difficult to estimate, and whose large con- 
tent it is not easy to measure. And this 
because it is the message of a prophet, and 
not merely of an exceptionally gifted intel- 
lect. His ‘‘ Towards Democracy,’’ for all 
its searching thought and rare passages of 
beauty, is an inspired rather than an 
intellectual or artistic achievement. In- 
deed, it may truly be said that it is only 
his in so far as his subsequent books prove 
to us that he has identified himself with 
it. And in such volumes as ‘‘ Love’s 
Coming of Age,’’ ‘‘ The Art of Creation,’’ 
and ‘‘ The Drama of Love and Death,’’ he 
has done this.. They discuss and elucidate 
much of the material which is found in a 
first inspirational form in ‘‘ Towards 
Democracy.’’ They are not in the nature 
of evidential proofs of his teaching ; rather 
they provide the sympathetic reader with 
such carefully chosen materials and indi- 
cations as may best enable him to share in 
the mystical vision and experience of the 
writer. Thus the works which now stand 
to Carpenter’s name represent an im- 
portant body of thought, and I venture to 
suggest that no living writer has contri- 
buted so much out of his own vision and 
experience to increase the content of faith. 
He is above all things a seer of the ulti- 
mate reality. 

Yet it may be alleged that he is neither 
a great nor an original thinker. His work 
may be contrasted with that of his con- 
temporary Nietzsche, who also was born 
in 1844, who also had the passion for 
music, and whose inspired book* of 
‘* Zarathustra ’’ dates from the same 
years as ‘‘ Towards Democracy.’’ There 
is an intellectual virility, an often swagger- 
ing but always remarkable sense of verbal 
mastery in the one that, on the whole, we 
miss in the other. But then Carpenter’s 
work has a spiritual integrity which Nietz- 
sche’s, for all its dazzling suggestion, has 
not, The Germanis like the soul possessed 
by a legion of spirits ; at war with himself, 
his brilliancy degenerates more and more 
into a bewildering display of fireworks. 
The Englishman, while giving spontaneous 
expression to the several aspects of his 
message, co-ordinates all together—the 
many-coloured rays producing at last a 
pure, intense, and steady light. 

This is only to emphasise the statement 
that Carpenter is primarily a seer, and an 
initiator of others into the mysteries. 
His writings and his personality assure us 
that few men have passed through experi- 
ences so pregnant with mystical signifi- 
cance; and his genius (which is rather 


* J say inspired, for so Nietzsche himself 
describes it in a remarkable passage of his 
‘‘ Ecce Homo’’; but I do not pretend to 
say that the inspiration came either from 
@ pure or & single source. 
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that of the musical revealer than of the 
plastic or dramatic artist) is marvellously 
fitted to interpret those experiences in 
such a way as most to stimulate the 
spiritual apprehension of others. These 
experiences have given him a different out- 
look upon the worlds of thought from that 
of his contemporaries. He views things 
from another plane. He seems to have 
climbed higher up the mountain, and to 
look out over our heads. And this gives 
their value to his several books, which deal 
with the fundamental problems of human 
life, the arts of living, of loving, of think- 
ing, of dying. These matters of supreme 
importance, both to society and to the 
individual, he looks at from a new point 
of view. He regards each from the stand- 
point of the Spirit which is Man. Almost 
‘alone among living teachers, he has the 
intense realisation of that true freedom 
which belongs to the full-grown human 
spirit. How few there are who can help 
us to-day even to a glimmering of this 
vision, by which we might for ourselves 
begin to estimate spiritual values! But 
for those who learn how to read him, 
Carpenter does this. 

And what teacher candomore? Ifonly 
we could grasp the nature of the needs of 
that Spirit which it is our personal business 
to express in our individual life, giving it 
fullest possible scope, letting it act and 
express itself in each daily relationship— 
if we could recognise this divine element, 
and let it have its way with us—if we could 
apprehend this third and paramount person 
in our own trinity of body, soul, and spirit, 
this divine stranger whom neither the 
senses of the body nor the self-conscious 
intelligence of the soul seems able of 
itself to recognise—then I suppose that 
we should speedily emerge from among 
the futilities that so largely occupy our 
energies, into a new attitude towards the 
universe. We should know ourselves «chil- 
dren of God ’’ to fulfil the labour of the 
Spirit ; we should create and enjoy that 


Supreme huinan energy which is severally | 


described in its different aspects as love, 
as faith, and as freedom. What, then, is 
this essential underlying reality of our 
personal lives? What is ‘‘ Spirit’? 2 
That is that obscure problem which every- 
thing that Carpenter has written tends to 
elucidate and to solve. And while his 
books have much in them which is akin 
to elements in the work of William James, 
of Bergson and of Eucken, for example, 
he seems to me to adventure further than 
any of these in pursuit of his ultimate 
vision, and therefore to offer, to those 
who can read him with sympathy, a more 
emancipating, and, from a spiritual point 
of view, a more complete message. ee 
Having said this, however, I must ven- 
ture to make a criticism. Returning for a 
moment to the comparison with Nietzsche 
for a text, one feels that Nietzsche’s fasvina- 
tion hes largely in bis realisation (however 
inadequate and perverted) of the pre-emi- 
nency of real power, and consequently in 
his emphasis upon the human ‘‘ will to 
power,’ as the confutation of mere reli- 
gious passivity. Now, in spite of his 
.. Art of Creation,’’ I feel on a certain side 


© PhS a6 is seen ab its weakest in ‘‘ Th 
: Se We ) 
Promised Land,’’ a drama in’ « the Klizabethan 


' style,” but destitute of t jecti i 
Bpirit £ the objective Elizabethan 


the lack of this element in Carpenter—a 
lack which, in so far as it exists, almost 
excuses the otherwise futile criticism of his 
work as too speculative for this work-a- 
day world; and I feel it especially in a 
sense in which Nietzsche certainly would 
not. In Carpenter’s study of human evo- 
lution I think he underestimates the neces- 
sity for those simple affirmative acts by 
which our faith draws down and assimi- 
lates the forces of the upper world, in order 
to use them upon earth. Such acts are, 
properly speaking, included in the term 
‘* prayer.’’ Carpenter seems to me to 
neglect this all-important aspect of prac- 
tical Christian teaching. I do not myself 
believe that any quasi oriental discipline 
of thought or desire—necessary though 
this is--can effect that fertilising junction 
between the transcendent world of the 
highest spiritual forces and the plane of our 
daily relationships which the will to power 
demands. Without the practice of this 
vital prayer I believe that the spiritual 
potency of the race will suffer partial 
paralysis, however high and cosmic the 
state of consciousness to which it may 
attain. 

I have left. myself little space in which to 
speak of Edward Carpenter’s latest volume. 
His “Drama of Love and Death ”* (which 
is not a miracle play, but ‘‘a study of 
Human Evolution and Transfiguration ’’) 
deals with the passion and art of Jove ; 
with dying, and the meaning of death ; 
with the nature of personality, and with the 
probable character of the after-life. The 
method employed is daringly construc- 
tive in its broad, free handling of debatable 
materials. Thought is here stretched if it 
may grasp the ineffable and apprehend 
the intwitive. And withal, in so good- 
humoured a way, with such friendly col- 
loquialisms and confidences, as well. as 
with such sublime passages of Platonic 
eloquence, that the reader, who is himself 
a fellow craftsman in life and not merely 
an interested observer cf it, may gather 
infinite advantage from these pages. It is 
true that to the statical and critical intel- 
ligence each succeeding chapter may seem 
mote unjustifiable than the last, and I 
suspect the book is not for such. By those, 
however, who are struggling «with the un- 
known and adventuring into the unseen, 
many of the indications given in these 
pages will be immediately recognised ; 
some of the way that is mapped out will be 
found already familiar. They, for their 
part, will readily understand why the 
pedestrian intelligence cannot understand ; 
why the backward-looking intellect cannot 
assent to the living discoveries of intul- 
tional knowledge. And yet the book is 
packed with evidences of wide and close 
study of physical, biological, and psycho- 
logical research. lt is the work of an 
alert and clear-eyed student of the wide 
field of modern thought. While one may 
not be able to assent to each of the im- 
portant decisions to which every. page 
bears witness, I know of no work which so 
wisely and faithfully prepares the way for 
human endeavour in fields of perilous en- 
terprise ; no truer herald of that new advent 
of spiritual power which I am convinced 
is now at hand. 

Henry Bryan Bryvs. 


* London: George Allen. 5s. net. 
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A REVISED DECALOGUE. 


PropaBiy the majority of English na 
people would regard any attempt to 
revise the decalogue as sacrilege. The 


“ten words” are still taught in the 
people’s 


rules of conduct. That the law of Sinai 
is sufficient for to-day seems to be usually 
accepted without demur, notwithstanding — 
the reminder of the teacher to whom all 
the churches profess allegiance. “ Ye 


of old time” . 
you”. After such declarations by 
the Founder of Christianity it seems 
astounding that the decalogue should 
still occupy such a prominent place in the — 
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services of the church, while the Beatitudes 


and the two great commandments of 
love to God and love to one’s neighbour 
should only be referred to incidentally. 
It provides another illustration of the 
truth of Emerson’s famous generalisation 
that ‘the doctrine of the Old Testament 
is the religion of England.” . This view 
has been re-echoed by Mr. A: C. Benson 
im a recent number of the Fortnightly 
Review, in which he points out with much _ 
force that the qualities most acclaimed | 
by the upper classes of this country are- 
those which derive their sanctions from. 
Old Testament teaching. The virtues 
most in demand are “good sense, good 
humour, courage, and well-bred self- 


sufficiency.” Most people, he adds, are _ . 


more anxious to be respectable than to 
be pure in heart. It is true there is a 
movement among liberal churchmen for 
a reform in the prayer-book, but it has 
received so much opposition from the 
upholders of tradition that little pro- 
gress can be expected for’ the present. 
When the time arrives, it will be interesting 
to note what position will be assigned to 
the Mosaic code. 

To people who are accustomed to take 
things for granted, the commandments 
stand in no need of revision. There are’ 
others, however, who feel, and feel 
strongly, that whatever importance might 
have been attached to them by the Jews 
of the Exodus, they are altogether in- 
adequate aS a statement of the moral 
code of to-day. Such people are pre- 
pared to admit that while each command- 
ment contains a germ of truth, there is 
not one which does not need amplification 
or re-statement in the light of present-day 
needs. 

It is almost unnecessary to quote in- 
stances in illustration of the position here 
affirmed. The discouragement of art in 
the second commandment, and the unsatis- 
factory position assigned to women in 
the tenth, will occur to everyone who has 
thought about the subject. No one, how- 
ever, will dispute that both these com-_ 
mandments call attention to evils against. 
which the Englishman of the twentieth 
century needs to be on his guard as much 
as the Canaanite of old. Indeed, it must — 
be acknowledged to our shame that each 
of us is In danger of falling short of the 
restricted morality we are attacking. It 
still seems difficult to keep the ninth com- 
mandment, if our neighbour happens to. 


‘|be a politician in the enemy’s camp. In — 
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most respects, however, the moral sanc- 
tions of the best thought of the time are 
far in advance of those to which the 
majority of the religious world still owes 
verbal allegiance. @ 

While there is much talk about the 
necessity for a re-statement of creeds, 
and a revision of the services of the 
churches, it is only in isolated instances 
that anything is done. In the case of the 
Church of England the difficulties are 
immense, and the only course for the 
reformers to pursue is to continue to pro- 
claim their views, in season and out of 
season, until they convince the majority 
of the reasonableness of their demands. 
The non-conforming churches have, how- 
ever, more freedom if they choose to 
exercise it. An excellent example of what 
might be done in this direction is to be 
found in the book of services compiled by 
Dr. Hunter for the use of the congregation 
at King’s Weigh House, but outside 
Unitarianism such instances are rare. 
Even in churches where the new theology 
is professed, the hymn books and service 
books often remain unchanged. Strange 
to say, one of the most notable examples 
of the attempt to give new life to the old 
forms by such amplification and re-state- 
ment as we are advocating, has been 
undertaken by a church which stands 
aloof from all the sects. The West 
London Ethical Society, which has now 
been in existence for more than twenty 
years, was originally a Sunday lecture 
society. The intellectual fare provided 
by the lecture was, however, found to be 
inadequate. Innovations were gradually 
introduced. Hymns and canticles were 
followed by statements of principles in 
which were embodied the ethicist’s creed. 

By such gradual accretions a form of 
service has at length been evolved which 
bids fair to rival those of the orthodox 
churches. It is to this most heterodox 
Society that we must turn for an illus- 
tration of what might be done to bring 
the English prayer-book up to date. 
Strange, indeed, that the revision of the 
prayer-book should be begun by a Society 
which excludes prayer from its services. 
The responsive services, now adopted by 
the Society for occasional use, owe their 
inception to a feeling that the members 
of the congregation should have more 
opportunities of actively participating in 
the services. By beginning with the 
decalogue and the litany, a link is pro- 
vided with the past, and the continuity 
of the religious aspirations of mankind is 
affirmed. It is only with the growth of the 
feeling that the spirit is more than the 
letter, that such a re-statement as Dr. 
Coit has attempted has become possible.* 
It may, perhaps, be objected that the ten 
commandments deal too much with the 
negative side of morality, but so long as 
the new forms are not used too often they 
may serve a useful purpose. At any rate, 
the contrast between the old and the new 
will arrest attention, which is so much to 
the good. When the setting becomes too 
familiar, a further revision should be 
attempted, for familiarity and real rever- 
ence are not often found growing on the 
same stem. Although the putting of new 


* Two Responsive Services with a Commen- 
tary by Stanton Coit, Ph.D., West London 
Ethical Society, Bayswater, 6d, 


‘objection to putting old wine into new 


matter appeals to Dr. Coit, and we are 


wine into old bottles is said to be fraught 


sister of her’s that was middling snug,’’ 
with danger, there would seem to be less 


Mary relates, ‘‘ we’d run to meet her, 
to see would she be bringing us e’er a 
bit of bread . 

“Ts it that you’d be hungry ?”’ 

‘* Sure, betimes she’d have nothing 
for us, only Injia male stirabout, and a 
sup of sugar and water.”’ 

Under such conditions it seemed best 
to let Mary “‘ go to sarvice,’’ she being, as 
well as she remembers, about nine years old. 
Such ‘‘ sarvice’’ means generally plenty 
to eat, anyway. It did for Mary, and she 
still insists that the mistress of the rough 
plentiful farmhouse meant to be kind. 

‘* Didn’t she l’arn me to read and write ?” 
says Mary, who is fond of a newspaper 
and a great hand at sending Christmas 
cards. And let me not omit mention 
of her letters. I often get them, but 
they are cryptic puzzles and life is short. 

Indeed, her mistress tried to teach 
her quite a number of useful things, 
such as the habit of hard work. To this 
end Mary was required to carry turnips 
or potatoes in a sack, upon her back. 

‘* MiddJing weighty they do_ be,’’ 
Mary observes, reminiscently, ‘‘ and she’d 
have a little switch if l’d be too slow 
bringing them along . . . Me mother used 
to wonder at me when 1]’d be Jet home of a 
Sundah evening, the way I’d sit down on 
a low little creepy-stool and straighten 
meself against the wall; but that used 
to ease the pain in me ba-a—ack.. 2”? 

‘* Why didn’t you tell your mother 2?” 

aie | didn’t think . . sure ae sinse 
had 12”? 

And this silence is the first Betas for 
which Mary can be held responsible; and 
all children make it. They bear too much 
insilence. Fortunately, young Mary found 
achampion. A labourer noticed and pitied 
her and speke about her. Mary was taken 
bhome—tuken to the doctor; ‘‘ raie good 
to me he was!’’ Mary finds goodness 
in the most unlikely places. But he 
couldn’t do much: Mary’s back has accom- 
panied her all her life of labour since. Well, 
of course, w#—the back itself—had to; 
I mean the pain. Mary has never re- 
sented the ‘‘ little switch,’’ but I confess 
to a desire that there should be punish- 
ment to fit such crime. It was like 
breaking the wing of a young bird. 

For ever since this backache has handi- 
capped Mary. She has lost many a good 
place through it. People can’t do with 
a weakly servant. Even during the last 
dozen years or so, which she has been 
spending in a home where what you are 
is weighed against what you can do—even 
here Mary’s back comes against her. 
The spirit is willing, but the flesh is 
weak. Mary undertakes impossible feats 
of household labour, only to break down 
and be nursed. This, and her insistent 
chapel-going through all weathers, are, 
however, only some of her mistakes. 
I pass over her love of a dance. What 
would life be without an odd purple patch 2 

Mary’s' mother is as_ ill-judging as 
herself, Of late, she has undertaken the 
charge of three orphan grand-children, 
The alternative for them would have been 
the Union, loathed unspeakably by Mary 
and her class—foolishly, no doubt. When 
I remonstrated over this mad arrangement, 
“* Sure, what else!’ says Mary cheerfully, 
““company they do be to me mother, 


bottles. At any rate, that is how the 
inclined to agree with him. 

As the ninth commandment has been 
referred to, Dr. Coit’s version may he 
quoted as an illustration of the spirit in 
which-he has performed his self-imposed 
task. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbour ; neither shalt thou 
misrepresent or withhold from him any 
fact or any conviction of thine own which 
it were best for the social life that he should 
know.” 

The response which follows this, and 
all the commandments except the tenth, 
seems somewhat feeble. It is as follows: 
“May no one lead us into temptation, but 
all men help us to keep this law.” 

This pious wish appears almost futile, 
and the reason for its insertion is not 
clear. It should not have been difficult 
to provide a form of response less 
open to criticism. To return, however, 
to the commandment, it will readily be 
admitted that such a re-statement cannot 
be heard once, twice, or even ten times 
without stimulating the moral judgment 
of everyone who has a spark of religious 
feeling. Moreover, the added portion is 
sufficiently vague to furnish ample ma- 
terial for thought, and in this fact lies its 
chief value. A commandment should 
allow for mental and spiritual growth. 

So long as forms of service are recog- 
nised as aids to the spiritual life, so long 
will such innovations as Dr. Coit has here 
provided perform a useful purpose. The 
“universal litany,” which is included in 
the little volume, lends itself to more con- 
troversial treatment, but Dr. Coit’s defence 
should receive due consderation. As a 
contribution to present-day religion the 
booklet deserves wider recognition than it 
has hitherto received. 


MISTAKEN MARY. 


T sometimes think that Mary McAnally 
spends most of her life making mistakes. 
T am certain that I spend a good deal of 
my own time in attempts to set her right 
—vain attempts. 

For instance, how ean 1—how can any- 
one—alter what, according to some present- 
day theories, was Mary’s initial mistake 
in being born at all under the circum- 
stances? These were, poverty; being 
one of seventeen children, and sharing with 
them the influence of a father, stunted, 
little more than half-witted, and_ ill- 
tempered, what we sometimes describe 
as being ‘‘as cross as a brier and as 
thick (stupid) as a ditch.”’ 

Brier! Ditch! The words suggest the 
question in some roundabout way: is 
poverty harder to bear in town or in 
country ? I do not decide; only there 
is something dreadful in the incongruity 
of small famished feet racing along flowery 
roadsides under bowering hawthorn and 
wild rose. 

** When me mother would go to see a 
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now that all of us is gone out from her to 
work. And rale useful little Molshy is, 
that’s the biggest of them—can run to 
the shop, and get a quart can of water 
from the well ; and she’s g6n to school now, 
as plased as Punch, brings a penny every 
Monday the way she’ll get a cup of coffee 
and plenty of milk at twelve—thrivin’ 
ahead on it she is too, God bless her! Con- 
densed milk is all me mother can get— 
when she has the price of 1t. The people 
about won’t sell milk—it’s some law there 
does be out about inspection, but sure 
I don’t know!... But they'll give 
you a sup when they can. An’ you'll 
often hear it said, God Almighty has 
some little way of His own, annonst to us, 
of keeping the full spoon with children 
like them. ..”’ 

These children are the joy of Mary’s 
heart. She never wearies telling about 
them and their amazing and desirable 
qualities, and the grand little clothes ‘‘ me 
mother does make ’’ for them out of some 
impossible rags you have bestowed—only 
to these mistaken ones nothing 7s im- 
possible ! 

I have known Mary give, literally, the 
boots off her feet, the clothes off her 
poor back, to satisfy some needy member 
of that ‘‘long’’ family of seventeen. 
They have no scruples about turning to 
her in need. Sometimes it is Pat that 
wants the ‘‘lind’’ of ten ‘shillin’s” to 
plant the potatoes; then Christina has a 
grand new place ready to go to, only she’s 
short for aprons and shoes. The last 
straw was when Judy ‘‘ was marryin’,’’ 
and that mistaken Mary flourished off 
a new hat for the bride, and a ‘‘ brides- 
cake,’” and a breakfast. 

‘“‘Tf you only seen how lovely she 
looked! and them all said the cake 
was grand !’’ 

You can’t reason with Mary. 

Once, almost by force, was she induced 
to put money into the Post Office Savings 
Bank. It amounted to a whole five 
pounds once, after some five-and-twenty 
years “‘ at sarvice.’’ But it wasn’t long 
untouched. I believe its a good business 
principle not to leave money idle. Mary 
may be a mute inglorious financier 
carrying this theory into practice. Any- 
way, as I have intimated, you only waste 
your breath when you remonstrate. 

‘“‘ What’s to become of yourself if 
you get really worse, and have to give up ? 
You must think of that!’ 

‘*Sure,soldo! Isn’t God good 2? And 
too sure T am that them all will pay me 
back the few shillings, whenever they 
have it to spare themselves !?? 

‘“* Whom is it for this time 2 
wedding 2”? 

“Ach, no!’? gays Mary in a dis- 
appointed way, for she dearly loves a bit 
of fun ; ‘it’s me mother. The turf she’s 
anxious about. Me father that fell out 
with the people at the bog, so she has 
to hire a man to get it for her, and so...” 

Z You'll leave yourself without a penny !” 

‘It’s me mother it’s for this turn! 
I couldn’t see her at a short! And if the 
money’s gone, what matter ?”’ 

Indeed, I had no reply. Did it matter 2 
What does matter? Has not God chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise? T’ll let Mary be. 


Another 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Phe Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanted by 
the name and address of the senders. 


‘¢ METHODS OF VIOLENCE.”’ 


Srr,—I acknowledge your chivalry in 
printing your critics at length, to the com- 
pression of your own reply; and I ask 
leave to rejoin. 

To your chief count against me, that 
my line of defence would justify liber- 
tinism, I joyfully pleed guilty. The word 
‘* justify,’’ as here used, is the antithesis 
of ‘‘condemn,’’ and one of the most 
precious results of my principle—that 
morality cannot proceed by any objective 
code ; it lives in the spirit alone—is that 
it withholds us from condemning anyone, 
unless he has clearly acted on a base 
motive, in defiance of his own conscience. 
Wherein, sir, lies the danger of this 
charity ? What the better are we of 
condemning people? What the better 
are they, or the world at large, for our 
condemnation ? The cacoethes damnandi 
seems to me one symptom of a lamentable 
tendency, through which the fallacy of 
hatred continually creeps into men’s 
hearts, clinging parasitically to the logic 
of love. The italicised words in the 
following phrases reveal its insidious 
working :—I love my own country, and 
hate her enemies. I am a loyal disciple 
of Christ, and cannot associate with any 
other prophets disciples. I respect the 
rights of property, and have nothing but 
condemnation for fanatics who infringe 
them. 

Not only was my principle with its 
corollary held and explicitly stated by 
Jesus and Paul, and consistently practised 
by Jesus, but I suggest, sir, that you, 
also, have recourse to it in your reply to 
me. No longer able, when confronted 
with the whip of small cords, to condemn 
the deeds of militant suffragists, simply 
as lacking goodness and beauty ‘‘in 
themselves,’’ you fall back on the impu- 
tation of a bad spiritual state. You ask, 
‘May we do what we know to be 
wrong... %” The answer is obvious, 
but it depends on my principle, not on 
yours. To maintain your original posi- 
tion you ought to ask, ‘‘ May we do what 
we believe to be right, though we know 
that other people will condemn it as 
wrong ?”’ 

The motive and intention of all the 
suffragist prisoners whom I have the 
honour to know are pure and lofty beyond 
our ordinary-experience, and I judge the 
unknown by the known. But I am not 
pleading for a mere stay of execution. 
I repudiate your jurisdiction. The pro- 
perty guarantee is given by half the 
population ; the other half are not com- 
mitted to it to the extent of a single vote. 
How, then, does it bind them ? 

In conclusion, I protest earnestly 
against your one-sided and inexact use 
of the word ‘‘ violence.’’ On the one 
hand we see personal assaults, foul in- 
sults, imprisonments, stripping, forcible 
feeding, maiming, doing to death; on 
the other hand, the breaking of window 


panes; and it is this last that you 
denounce as violent !—Yours, &c., 

: EK. W. Luyis. 
Cambridge, March 19. 


[When Mr. Lummis takes tefuge in — 
motives and intentions which are ‘ pure- 


and lofty beyond our ordinary experi- 
ence,’ he is simply reverting to the 
pernicious idea of a kingdom of the saints 
free from the moral restricticns which 
bind ordinary men. We think that most 
readers of St. Paul’s Epistles will be able 
to picture to themselves the scorn with 


which the Apostle would have repudiated — 
the sophistry of our correspondent’s posi-— 


tion. Spiritual freedom in the New 
Testament has nothing to do with moral 
anarchy, either in theory or practice.— 
Ep. oF Inq.] 3 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON VIVISECTION. 


Sir,—In your note on the Report of_ 


the Royal Commission on Vivisection, 


you point out that the Commissioners — 


believe that there is a more marked 
preponderance of professional opinion 
‘‘asainst the opponents of vivisection ” 
than was the case in 1875, 

I have not yet had the opportunity of 
reading the Report itself, but, according 
to the extracts in the papers, it admits 
‘that certain results claimed from time 
to time to have been proved by experi- 
ments on living animals, and alleged to 
have been beneficial in preventing or 
curing disease, have on further investi- 
gation and experience been found to be 
fallacious or useless,’’ and these include 
certain cases as to which a definite claim 
had been put up before the Commission 
of 1875, which now has to be withdrawn. 

It appears, then, after all, that one of 
the most serious allegations of ‘‘ the 


opponents of vivisection’’ has received _ 


the formal endorsement of the Commis- 
sioners; and | think it is important that 
this should be wyitten on the front (as 
indeed it is by the Commissioners them- 
selves) of their general statement that 
from their point of view the attack has 
failed.—Yours, &c., 
Puitie H. WicksTEED. 
Childrey, Wantage, 
March 18, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF LIFE, 


Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal. By Rudolf 
Eucken. ‘Translated with Introductory Nete by 
Alban G, Widgery. Messrs. A. & O. Black. 
Pp. 374. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE more we study modern life the more 


we must become convinced, with Professor 
Kucken, that the great need of the day is 
a positive philosophy of life as a whole, a 
centre around which our culture can group 
itself. The keynote of the great Jena pro- 
fessor’s work is struck in the preface to the 
present volume: ‘‘ There can ‘be no en- 
during life of genuine culture unless 
humanity is inwardly united by common 
aims.’’ But this inner unity cannot be 
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attained without metaphysics. In spite of 
the present unpopularity of the word, 
Eucken is not afraid of announcing himself 
to be a metaphysician, for he believes the 
craving for a unified conception of life to be 
essential to human progress. ‘‘ Life’s 
Basis and Life’s Ideal ’’ is a plea for a new 
metaphysics based, not upon abstract 
concepts, but upon the life-process itself 
and its experiences. Kucken would lead 
us towards a moral and religious position, 
which, while holding fast what was of per- 
manent value in the old, shall absorb the 
content of the new. 

There can be no doubt that the religious, 
social, and educational work of to-day 
suffers in the severest possible manner 
from the absence of a positive philosophy. 
We have no definite, acknowledged system 
of values, and the modern man is therefore 


‘apt to feel that his life is lacking in inner 


meaning. We are surrounded by a chaos 
of individual opinions and are fain to 
cry, with Pilate, ‘‘ What is Truth ?”’ 
Under these circumstances, the modern 
world falls back upon a negative idea, an 
idea which might truly be described as 
the dominating conception of present-day 
life—the elimination of suffering. Im- 
portant as it may be to alleviate or remove 
suffering, this cannot in itself raise the level 
of life. The essence of all real progress has 
aways been a strife towards a high positive 
goal, a struggle carried on even at the ex- 
pense of great suffering. As Professor 
Eucken himself says : ‘‘ Not suffering, but 
spiritual destitution is man’s worst enemy,” 
Most, if not all, great spiritual advances 
have been accompanied rather by an 
increase of human suffering and conflict 
than by a diminution of it ; but humanity 
has felt that something was being gained 
that was worth the sacrifice. Joy and 
pain are so curiously interwoven in our 
human life that it is more than likely that 
a movement aiming merely at eliminating 
suffering will also eliminate a great deal of 
joy. In this connection it should be 
pointed out that the modern movement 
towards the removal of risk and suffering 
from life has only one logical end—the 
extinction of human life itself; for how 
can the race be continued except through 
risk and suffering ? 

The first portion of ‘‘ Life’s Basis and 
Life’s Ideal ’’ is chiefly taken up with a 
criticism of the main attempts which are 
being made in the modern world towards 
the construction of a philosophy of life. 
Naturalism, socialism, and esthetic in- 
dividualism are in turnexamined. In each 
case Eucken notes the same failure to 
grasp man’s essential nature, to penetrate 
to his innermost being. These systems 
fail to satisfy man for the simple reason 
that they do not realise what man is. In 
its haste to avoid metaphysics the modern 
world has failed to face the great problem 
of the nature of man. There is probably 
no better way of approaching Eucken’s 
own position than by making some attempt 
to answer, on his own lines, the all-im- 
portant question: What is man ? 

That man is claimed to a very large 
extent by nature is obvious. But we 
come to the crux of the whole matter when 
we ask : is there not something in man (and 
that the highest) which in some way lies 
beyond nature? On p. 114 we read: 
‘* Even the most zealous champion of the 
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claims of nature cannot deny that man 
achieves something distinctive ; we not 
only belong to nature, we also have know- 
ledge of the fact; and this knowledge is 
in itself sufficient to show that we are 
more than nature.’’ Knowledge, even of 
the simplest kind, involves the operation of 
a unifying power, ‘‘ there must be a unity 
of some kind ruling within us; but the 
mechanism of nature can never produce 
such a unity.’’ Man could not construct, 
as he actually does construct, a systematic 
conception of the surrounding world unless 
there worked within him some force quite 
different from anything which could arise 
as a mere continuation of natural processes. 
We are thus brought to the great central 
idea of Kucken’s philosophy. Man belongs 
in his innermost nature to the spiritual 
world. In him we see a manifestation of 
the spiritual life. This spiritual life is not, 
as Eucken’s critics would have us think, 
something vague and more or less imagin- 
ary. It is quite a tangible reality. Who 
can deny that there is something in man 
which renders him capable (for example) of 
constructing and organising vast systems of 
ideas, and who can believe that this “‘ some- 
thing’’ is a material thing? Eucken 
regards the spiritual life as the essence of 
reality ; it is much more actual to us 
than is matter itself, in fact it is in finding 
this spiritual life within himself that man 
finds his own true being. For man, by 
virtue of his participation in the spiritual 
life, acquires a cosmic and universal 
character, rising above what is merely 
individual. Since the spiritual life is an 
independent, eternal, and objective reality, 
EKucken’s philosophy escapes all relativism, 
humanism, and pragmatism. It is an 
absolute philosophy. Yet it avoids the 
usual remoteness of the absolutist school, 
for this spiritual life is present in man, 
with an effort he can reach it and base 
himself upon it. Through his own activity 
he can participate in it. 

It is in the spiritual life that we are to 
find Lnfe’s Basis, and not in the world of 
nature. In this life alone man acquires 
firmness and elevation above the mere 
flux of worldly phenomena ; we may now 
say, in Francis Thompson’s words :— 

‘* Firm is the man, and set beyond the 

cast 

Of fortune’s game and the iniquitous 

heart.’’ 

The spiritual life imparts definite values 
and norms to human life. It operates 
within us by means of inner necessities 
which impel us in certain directions and 
raise us above all mere individualism. 
Religion and morality acquire reality and 
power by bringing man into contact with 
the spiritual life, by enabling him to enter 
into a sphere of absolute values. This 
task of elevation is, however, an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and Life’s Ideal is to be 
found in its accomplishment. Eucken’s 
philosophy is therefore one of struggle and 
conflict, of spiritual activity; it is an 
appeal to raise the level of life, to set life 
upon a new and stable basis. 

This book should be a great help to all 
who are seeking to understand Professor 
Kucken’s thought ; its whole arrangement 
is simple and clear, and there can be no 
difficulty in following Mr. Widgery’s lucid 
apace. 

Meyrick Boots, 


A JAPANESE REFORMER. 


A Peasant Sage of Japan, Translated from 
the Hétokuki by Tadasu Yoshimoto, with an 
Introduction by Dr. Estlin Carpenter. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co, 4s. 6d. net. 

‘* A MAX’s mind seems so small, yet one 
sincere mind will move the gods, and 
heaven and earth will be moyed too.”’ 
So said Kinjiro Ninomiya, a wise man of 
Japan, born in the year 1787, who spent 
his life in the service of others, and, after 
his death, received the name of Sontoku 
(Respecter of Virtue, or the Virtuous). 
Sontoku—himself one of the most trans- 
parently sincere and unselfish men who 
ever lived—seems to have realised at a 
very early age the supreme importance of 
single-minded devotion to duty and to 
truth, and all through his life he held that 
the slightest flaw in a man’s integrity not 
only resulted in trouble to himself, but in 
misfortune to his descendants, He be- 
longed to a type of reformer rare in all 
ages, being characterised by an unlimited 
capacity for self-sacrifice, which healgo de- 
manded of others in the most uncom- 
promising manner, combined with that 
gift of commonsense and practical judg- 
ment which is often lacking in the idealist. 
His love of humanity was as great as 
Tolstoy’s, with whom, up to a certain 
point, he would have had much in com- 
mon; but he was saved, probably by the 
fact that he had been born a poor man, 
with a less complex personality and a 
more prosaic mind, from the mental and 
spiritual torture which Tolstoy endured 
because of his inability to throw off the 
burden of wealth and share the simple life 
of the peasant. Sontoku was also very 
far from desiring to criticise the methods 
of government in his own country, and his 
conception of the relations which ought to 
exist between a ‘‘ lord,’’ his ‘* retainers,’’ 
and the tillers of the soil was based on 
the feudalistic system which is as strongly 
rooted as ancestor-worship in Japan. 
Nevertheless, he urged that the great 
landowners should live frugally, guiding 
and teaching the peasants, and distributing 
their wealth to the needy. He himself 
shared the burdens of the poor, including 
their poverty, even when he had won the 
favour of the Shogun by unremitting 
labour for the public good and might have 
claimed the highest rewards. ‘‘ There 
was at no time any contrast between his 
own life and the lives of those he served, 
nor was there contradiction between his 
teaching and his way of living.’’ In his 
early days he suffered ‘‘ten thousand 
hardships,”’ and when his help was sought, 
time after time, in the work of restoring 
ruined estates, ‘villages, and provinces to 
order and prosperity, or feeding thousands 
of starving individuals when the country 
was ravaged by famine, he knew how to 
carry out his schemes with the sympathy 
and comprehension born of personal ex- 
perience. His clothes were of cotton of 
the cheapest kind, ‘‘for food he took 
nothing but rice and a bowl of soup, and 
when abroad only cold rice and water.’’ 
He was a prodigious worker, taking only 
four hours rest in the night, and some- 
times not that. His abode was often an 
old temple with a leaky roof through 
which the rain dripped and the wind 
whistled, to the discomfort of those who 
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gathered to hear his wise admonitions, and 


when journeying from village to village to 
investigate the conditions of the people he 
frequently slept by the wayside to save 
time, ‘‘ much to the dismay of his fol- 
lowers.”’ 

The story of Sontoku is told in the 
naive and entertaining chronicle written 
by Tomita, his principle disciple, which 
Mr. Yoshimoto has just translated. The 
Hotokuki, as this record is called, is very 
popular in Japan; it has juse been re- 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce in that country, 
and we would recommend the English 
version of it to all who care to study what 
Dr. Carpenter in his admirable Introduc- 
tion has called ‘‘ a unique record in the 
annals of Oriental philanthropy.”’ 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON 
RELIGION. 
- Christian Ethics and Modern Thought. By 


C. F. D’Arcy,D.D. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Is. net. 


The Sermon on the Mount and Practical 
Politics. By A. H. Fletcher. London: Francis 
Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net. 


Through Evolution to the Living God. By 
J. R. Cohu. Oxford: James Parker. 3s. 6d. net 

Bisoop D’Arcy presents us with a 
careful and scholarly statement, but in the 
simple language and manner befitting the 
series of Anglican Church Handbooks, of 
which the volume forms a part, of Christian 
teaching upon human conduct. There is 
a need of such work, for people often talk 
in a loose and uninformed way about the 
large amount of matter supposed to be 
common to all the leading religions of the 
world, and it is all too easy to miss the 
heightening which all the best things in 
human life get from the Spirit of Christ. 
No doubt any such effort suffers, in the 
eyes of most busy people, from the fact 
that Hece Homo is a towering achievement 
in this field that belittles its successors 
and may seem to render them unnecessary. 
But Bishop D’Arcy’s book may be taken 
as supplementing that famous work in two 
ways. It gives attention to questions 
that can never be long absent from the 
thoughts of the inquirer into problems of 
conduct—questions that connect duty 
with its theological and philosophical 
erounds, And it tries to envisage and 
meet the special difficulties of men of the 
present generation, faced as they are by 
the large issues of international war and 


peace, and the labour unrest, and the. 


questions yet unsettled about marriage. 
Earnest readers will admire the pre- 
vailing religious note of the book, and its 
studied effort after moderation whenever 
matters are touched which ordinarily 
arouse passion. 

The same subjects are treated by Mr. 
Fletcher, the former editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, who writes with a ready pen, 
and manages to settle most of the world’s 
problems in his little book of eighty-eight 
pages. There is no doubt about his zeal 
and his conviction here strongly expressed 
as to the ‘* practicability ’’ of the Sermon 
on the Mount. His arraignment of the 
inconsistencies and failures of our modern 
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civilisation is one that will continue to be 
made until the Huropean peoples, includ- 
ing ourselves, set themselves more reso- 
lutely to the interpretation of the Christian 
teaching in terms of social construction. 
But Mr. Fletcher has nothing new to say 
to us on that head. 

It is instructive to turn from these 
attempts to grapple with practical issues, 
and look at another effort to popularise a 
great subject. The Rector of Aston 
Clinton is already a prolific author, and 
the present volume shows that he has done 
a respectable amount of scientific reading 
in preparation for the task of reconciling 
Religion with Evolution. He believes 
that Evolution, read as a whole, clearly 
points to a Power behind Nature Who is 
Good. With much lucidity of exposition 
and fertile power of illustration he goes 
over the well-worn-paths, where those 
who are beginning to think about the sub- 
ject could not do better than take him for 
a guide. It is true that the storm centre 
of the controversy both in science and 
philosophy has moved on from the field 
which Mr. Cohu surveys. But there are 
many who have not yet perceived this, and 
the book may be at once a present help to 
them and a preparation for further tasks 
ofinquiry. They will find here no blinking 
of difficulties, and a thoroughly manful 
welcome to the bracing winds of Modernism. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
OF LIFE. 


The Shining Hour. By F. W. Macdonald. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1s, 6d. net. 

Noruine indicates so clearly the great 
advance Liberal Christianity has made as 
its marked but unconscious presence in 
writers who admit no breach in their 
allegiance to the old dogmatic. This 
volume of essays by Mr. F. W. Macdonald 
is a good example cf this tendency. His 
book is presumably addressed to orthodox 
dissenters, but there is hardly any em- 
phasis on what used to be considered ‘the 
marrow of the Gospel.’’ Save for the 
inclusion of a paragraph or two in the 
penultimate essay on ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment View of Jesus,’’ we should hardly 
have guessed the orthodoxy of the author. 
The omission of any large emphasis on the 
old scheme of salvation is all the more 
remarkable when, as one essay shows, Mr. 
Macdonald is alive to the growing aliena- 
tion of the modern world from organised 
Christianity. Facing the issue he impresses 
on his readers, not the acceptance of any 
doctrinal propositions, as a former genera- 
tion would have done, but the claims of 
Christ’s spiritual message. ‘“‘ Christ,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘ has given us a new interpreta- 
tion of life... ... He has brought into 
the world new ideals and motives, new 
inspirations for conduct, new visions to 
light our path and new strength with 
which to follow him’’ (pp. 86, 87). 
All excellently stated, but it will carry 
Mr. Macdonald much further than he is 
prepared to go, judging from this volume. 
Resolutely applied it would reveal a deeper 
and truer reason for the alienation of the 
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modern world than love of pleasure — 
(p. 82). = 

In an earlier paragraph he comes in — 
sight of the real explanation, when he 
observes ‘‘ the moral issue is in all cases 
the final one: and all moral issues are by - 
their very nature spiritual issues that bring 
us face to face with God.’’ One can 
imagine what Ruskin or Tolstoy would 
have made of such an admission. It is 
the wide divergence between the profound — 
‘Christian ideal of life and the pagan 
practice of our civilisation that will account 
‘for so much unbelief. We are reminded of 
Mr. Peile’s hard saying m his Bampton 
Lectures, that ‘‘ mankind for centuries has 
done everything with the moral rule of 
the Gospel except obey it.’’ ‘olstoy made 
this discovery for himself, and with con- 
spicuous courage proceeded to convert his 
own conduct and that of others to Christ’s 
plain teaching. In a timid way Mr. 
Macdonald 1ecognises the existence of this 
challenge in the Gospels. He remarks: 
‘the Presence of Christ in the modern 
world is the central and supreme fact. . ... 
The great issue to be determined is whether 
human society will accept his government — 
and guidance or refuse them. The issue 
trembles in the balance to-day.’’ No 
one whose eyes are open to the facts can 
feel that Mr. Macdonald has understated 
the gravity of the issue. 


Messrs. Smita Exper & Co. announce 
that they will have ready on March 28° 
the Epistles of St. Paul, an English 
text prepared by Sir Edward Clark, K.C. 
It consists of the Authorised Version, 
amended by the adoption of such of the 
alterations made in the Revised Version 
as are necessary for correcting material 
mistranslations or making the meaning 
clear; but no word will be found init 
which is not sanctioned by the Authorised 
or Revised Versicn. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN, 


HUGH LATIMER. 
1490-1555. 
Il. 

LATIMER, who, as we saw last week, had 
been sent to take charge of a country 
parish in Wiltshire, now became very much 
noticed as a preacher. He always said 
something that people could understand 
and take hold of, and he was never a bit 


afraid of speaking out about anything 


\ 


“into and closed or improved, so that 


~ to look after them, and preaching every- 


that he thought wrong. Once he was 
speaking at St. Paul’s Cross in London and 
a number of Bishops were listening. ‘‘ I 
will ask you a strange question,’’ he cried 
out all of a sudden. ‘‘ Who is the most 
diligent prelate (7.e., priest) in all England, 
that passeth the rest in doing his business ? 
I will tell you! It is the devil! There- 
fore, you un-preaching priests’’ (he called 
them, this, because they would not preach 
to the people in English) “learn of the devil 
to be deligent in your office; if you will 


‘not learn of Géd and good men, for shame 


learn of the devil.’ These were severe 
words, but it is very likely that some of 
the priests deserved them, as from all we 
can hear they seem to have been an idle, 
lazy set. But sermons of this kind made 
Latimer enemies, and he was summoned 
again before the Court of Bishops, and 


things might have gone badly with him } 


if the King had not stepped in to save him. 
Then there came a change in affairs—the 
‘Reformation, which means the turning of 
England from Catholic to Protestant, was 
going on oll this while. A man called 
Thomas. Cromwell, who favoured the 
Protestants, was the King’s Prime Minister, 
and the monasteries were going to be looked 


Latimer was now thought better of, and 
he was made Bishop of Worcester, where 
he was just as busy as he had been in his 
little country parish, seeing that all the 
parishes under his charge had good priests 


where in his own bishopric. But in a few 
years’ time another change came ; people 
began to think that the Reformation was 
going too far. The Government sent out 
a list of. articles of -belief which must 
be signed by everybody. These articles 
were again meant to uphcld the Catholic 
beliefs. Latimer would not sign them, and 
gave up his bishopric. The King was 
angry with him this time, and though he 
would not have him persecuted, still he 
would not let him go free, so he was kept in 
prison for a year or so. He was then set 
at liberty, but the Catholics were always 
on the watch to do him harm, and they 
seized him and imprisoned him- in the 
“Tower when he came up to London to see 
a doctor. However, when King Edward 
VI. came to the throne, he released him 


again, and he lived for a time in Lambeth | 


Palace, and spent his time in preaching, 
and in studying, and in doing kind things 
for the poor. He was so well known for 
doing kindnesses that he could not walk 
in the garden without someone coming 
to beg him for help or advice. It would 
have been a pleasant end to: Latimer’s 
hard-working life if he had been allowed 
to live on for the rest of his days in this 
beautiful old palace, but it was not to be so. 


_ 


| there is no nobler thing than that. 
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King Edward VI. only reigned six years 
(he died when he was almost a boy) and 
then Queen Mary, Henry VIII.’s daughter, 
began to reign, and things went very 
badly with the Protestants. 
a strong Catholic, and thought it her 
duty to persecute the Protestants until 
there should not be one left in England. 


For Mary was 


Only six weeks after she came to the throne 
Latimer and Cranmer and others of the 


Reformers were sent to prison. Latimer 
was already old and often ill, and in his 


prison he was allowed no fire, though the 
hard winter was there. But even so he 
kept up his cheerful spirit and made a sort 
of joke of it. ‘* Tell your master,’’ he said 
to the gaoler, “‘ that if he does not look to 
me better, I shall perhaps escape him.’’ 
The Governor of the prison was very angry 
and asked him what he meant. ‘‘ Why, 
truly,’’ he said, ‘‘ you look that I should 
be burnt, but as it is; I am more likely 
to be starved with cold.’’ After a while 
he was moved to Oxford, and kept in the 


common prison there for over a year. | 


They pretended to give him a trial, but he 
knew it was no use arguing with them, and, 
besides, he was too weak and ill to do so. 
So he only said that he was determined to 
keep to what he had always preached, and 
when they sentenced him to be burnt-to 
death all he said was: “I thank God 
most heartily that He hath prolonged my 
life to the end that I may glorify Him by 
this kind of death.’’ 

They did not want him to die at once, 
however. They kept him and Ridley, 
another preacher, a younger man than 
Latimer, in prison for a year and a half 
longer, and tried all they could to make 
them recant—that is to say, change their 
minds and become Catholics. But it was 
no use, and so at last, on October 16, 1555, 
Latimer and Ridley were led out of the 
prison at Oxford to be burnt to death. At 
the open space beyond Ralliol College, 
where they were to die, they knelt down and 
prayed together, then they took off their 
outer clothes and give little remembrances 
to their friends, and then they were ready. 
Some friend mercifully tred a bag of gun- 
powder round the neck of each of them 
that they might die quickly, and then they 
were chained to a post and the fire was 
brought. TLatimer’s last words were to his 
friend Ridley, to encourage and cheer him. 
‘* Play the man, Master Ridley,’’ he said, 
as the fire began to crackle. ‘‘ We shall 
this day light such a candle by God’s grace 
in England as I trust shall never be put 
out.” Then as the flames rose up, he 
bathed his hands in them, until they 
reached the powder, when he died. 

What do you think he meant by ‘* the 
eandle’’ that they would light by their 
deaths ? He meant that they would give 
other people light and courage to stand by 
the truth and to do right whatever it might 
lead to. 
to have courage to do what is right in spite 
of any trouble and pain that it may bring 
to ourselves, in spite even of death, if it 
should lead to that. Latimer was a 
martyr, one who dies for the truth, and 
There 
have been many of these martyrs in Eng- 
land, both men and women, and it should 
make us very proud of our country-people 
when we read about them. It is people 
of this kind who are great, and who 


‘Lhis is what makes a great man—- 


have made England a great country, and 
not the people who think first of all about 
getting on themselves and outwitting their 
neighbours and making a little more money 
than somebody else. No, it is those who 
stick to what is right and care more for 
that than for anything else in the world 
that are the really great people, although 
they may never be heard of in history, and 
may live in poor cottages and have to 
work hard for their living every day. 
Latimer had to die for his faith ; it is very 
unlikely that we shall ever have to die for 
ours, but we can all five for what is right, 
and good, and true, and. that is-just as 
important. 

DororuEea HoLiins, 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION OF PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 

Annual Meeting. ' 

THE annual meeting of the above 
Association took place on Saturday, March 
16. A service was held in Cross-street 
Chapel, at 3.30 p.m., conducted by the 
Rev. A. Cunliffe Fox, B.A., Principal 
Mellone preached the sermon from the 
closing words of Matthew xxiv. 6, “‘ The 
end is not yet.’’ After service tea was 
provided in the Lower Mosley-street 
Schools. The evening meeting was held 
subsequently in the Memorial Hall at. 
6 p.m., the President, the Rev. N. Anderton, 
being in the chair. In his opening words 
the chairman made reference to the coal 
strike and the labour unrest of — recent 
years. Inthe past they had had individuals 
standing up for the right, if need be, against 
society. They had been silenced by 
imprisonment or martyrdom. Now we 
had masses of the people rising up to 
~protest against the conditions under which 
they lived, masses whom they would have 
to answer, not by prison but by justice. 
Something was needed besides legislation 
for the new time, if men and women were 
to live together in unity. That something 
was what the churches were trying to 
supply, the inner discipline and the inner 
obedience. They were told that the 
present crisis was a challenge to the 
churches. It was a challenge also to poli- 
ticlans, social reformers, party men, busi- 
ness men—to all citizens. The churches 
were asked to take sides. There was room, 
no doubt, for diversity of opinion on this 
question, but his personal conviction was 
that it was impossible for the churches 
as churches to take sides. Their doors 
must be open to all comers, rich and 
poor, masters and workmen. The church 
had to bring together in worship men who 
might be opposed to each other in the 
world outside. It must make them feel 
the high ideals of brotherhood and service. 
The members of the churches out in the 
world must take sides. It was theirs to 
stand as citizens for justice, righteousness, 
brotherhood, for all that made for the 
uplifting of the nation. After commenting 
adversely on some references to Unitarian- 
ism, made by Dean Welldon, while at the 
same time paying a tribute to the Dean 
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for his splendid work in Manchester, the 
President proceeded to appeal directly 
to all who were present for increased effort 
and devotion to the churches of which they 
were members. They were among the 
few who had to bear the brunt of the work 
in that district. They believed in their 
faith. It was their gospel that the 
power of God was able to save humanity. 
Could they, notwithstanding all they had 
done; do more than theyhad done? They 
must, while not trusting less in themselves, 
trust more in God. They must have a 
mission to their own churches, to their own 
enrolled members, to awaken them to the 
duties and responsibilities of their faith, 
and to revive the spiritual life of their 
whole community. 

The annual report and financial state- 
ment were taken as read and adopted. 

The Rev. Charles Peach next moved, 
and Dr. Mellone seconded, the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That this annual meeting 
of the Manchester District Association of 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Churches ap- 
peals to His Majesty’s Government for 
larger grants to the National Exchequer 
to the Local Education Authorities, and 
affirms the undesirability of conceding the 
Right of Entry.’’ The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley then gave an 
address as the representative of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, of 
which he is president. After some refer- 
ences to the annual report, Mr. Hawksley 
said that stress was sometimes laid on the 
desirability of having one church. One 
church, he thought, would be a mistake. 
Minds were differently constituted. The 
kind of religion suited to one church would 
not satisfy many others. If they were 
all like-minded there would be stagnation. 
Diversity of opinion kept them alive. 
They might agree on principles. They 
would nevertheless each desire their own 
expression of those principles. Above 
all they must be tolerant one towards 
another. Proceeding, he gave some ac- 
count of the work of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and in 
conclusion bade them God speed in their 
efforts in the Manchester district. 

The Rev. EH. D. Priestly Evans, of Bury, 
brought a cheerful note of confidence and 
success from the north and East Lancashire 
churches. They were full of vigour and 
life, and did not complain of lack of 
numbers. They were not chilled by 
small attendances at worship. As an 
instance of the healthy condition of the 
North and- Kast Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission he would mention their Jubilee 
Fund, started in 1909. They had raised 
already £1,500, and hoped to make it 
into £2,000 before closing the Fund. 

Mr. J. W. Barlow, of Bury, directed 
attention to the importance of taking in 
hand the young people of our churches and 
Sunday schools. It was necessary that 
they should be built up now in character 
if we were to have sane and sound heads 
of families, and citizens not marred in 
their youth. 

The Rev. Henry Chellew, of Pendleton, 
was the last speaker. He was not there, 
he said, to be heard, but seen. He was 
the last member baptized into the Unitarian 
family ; last, therefore least! They might 
have too much speech-making. God had 


not ordained that his people should be saved 
by dialectics. He was not there to add to 
Unitarians 
were the lineal descendants of the Stoics. 
They existed in a frigid zone of eclecticism. 
But in his view their business was to save 
souls. If they could not make bad men 
good men and good men better men, 
then it was time to sound a retreat. 
Perhaps they were too cold. They must 
get nearer to the fire of life. If was not 
much use telling the world they were 
well tell 
people they were Hungarians. The world 
wanted to know whether they were alive. 
They wanted more enthusiasm and more 
earnestness. They must get rid of all 
apathy and catch the spirit of devotion, 


the Book of Lamentations. 


Unitarians. They might as 


of utter faithfulness to God. 


The report is a record of hard work under 
a good deal of discouragement, owing to 
The income falls far 
short of the expenditure, and hitherto 
the balance has been made gocd out of a 
reserve fund which is being rapidly 
committee point out 
the need of much more generous support 
if the work in the poorer churches is not 


straitened finances. 


exhausted. The 


to be curtailed very seriously. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting. 


THERE was a good attendance in the 
pleasant little meeting-room of the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth to celebrate the annual 
meeting of the Liverpool District Mission- 
ary Association on Saturday afternoon, 
March 16, and the proceedings were 
marked by cheerfulness and enthusiasm, 

The Rev. C. Craddock gave a hesitating 
glance in the pessimistic direction when he 
ofiered a perplexed interrogation con- 
cerning the general exodus from churches 
and the disintegration of the older au- 
thority. ‘‘We do not find that these 
people come to us in any large numbers,” 
he said; ‘‘ yet one would think we had 
something to offer them.” But the meet- 
ing refused to consider numerical riddles, 
and preferred to dwell on the vitality of 
the claims and contentions of the Asso- 
ciation. The Rev. H. W. Hawkes saw in 
the present state of religious thought not 
chaos, but a kind of intellectual convulsion 
in which the atoms would presently crystal- 
lise round new centres ; and in that process 
of crystallisation it might be conceived 
that they themselves would bear their part. 
Dr. §. A. Mellor, whom the Association 
welcomed to Warrington, deprecated any 
dwelling on numbers as a criterion of the 
spiritual significance of their churches. 
They lived not by counting heads, whether 
few or many, but by their assertion of and 
emphasis on personal religion, on the 
mystic claims and desires of the souls of 
men. For him the ministry of such a 
church was profeundly worth while. The 
Rev. 8. H. Street declared the very exist- 
ence of their churches-as centres of liberal 
religious faith was in itself a challenge and 
a witness—a witness of spirituality and a 
challenge to free and fearless religious 
thought. Their influence was great, 
directly or indirectly. 

The Rev. J. C. Odgers, who presided, 


sketched the events of the year, which has 
been a memorable one, as celebrating the 
jubilee of the Association. They should 
congratulate themselves, he said, on the 
recent legal decision confirming to them 
the legacy of the late Mr. L. W. Evans, on 
which the Association will enter into 
possession in 1914. Mr. Lawrence Hall 
and Mr. A. 8. Thew moved the adoption. 
of the report and accounts. 

The Rev. H. W. Hawkes testified to the 
increasing spiritual activity and sense of 
fellowship of the church at West Kirby. 
Bootle deserves congratulation on its loyal 
endeavour to maintain interest and en- 
thusiasm during its interregnum, and in 
this regard the noteworthy leadership of 
its secretary, Mr. Lewis W. Lewis, should 
be mentioned. The advent of the Rev. 
Walter Short in July is being anticipated 
with pleasure and confidence. 

The work of the Rev. J. B. Higham at 
St. Helens is making good progress, and 
there is a very vigorous Sunday-school. 
Crewe is looking forward to the settlement 
there of the Rev. G. Pegler after its long 
period without a minister. The Rev. 
S. H. Street gave some interesting and 
hopeful particulars of his work at Garston. 
The Rev. A. E. Parry, though his church 
at Wallasey is now independent of the 
Association, showed that the religious 
efforts in that locality are increasingly 
successful. 

Mrs. H. D. Roberts, proposing in the 
absence of Mr. Roberts the appointment of 
the members of Council for the year, paid 
a tribute to the energy and acumen of the 
hon. secretary, Mr. B. P. Burroughs. 
The members of the General Council are :—- 
Miss EH. C. Abraham, Miss H. Johnson, 
Messrs. B. P. Burroughs, T. R. Cook, A. 
Cooper, L. Hall, J. Coventry, L. D. Holt, 
R. D. Holt, M.P., C. E. Hudson, C. §. 
Jones, and A. 8. Thew. 


———— 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tue annual meeting of this Society was 
held on Monday afternoon, the 11th inst., 
at the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham. 
This year, owing to the forthcoming 
National Conference meetings in Birming- 
ham, the proceedings were somewhat 
curtailed, the usual conference being omit- 
ted. Notwithstanding this fact there was 
a large attendance of ministers, delegates, 
and members of the constituent congre- 
gations. The report was adopted on the 
motion of the retiring president, Mr. W. 
Byng Kenrick, who struck a note of cheerful 
optimism. He laid special stress on the 
freedom which characterised the churches 
forming the -Midland Christian Union, 
and appealed for a spirit of unity and 
determined energy amongst the rank 
and file, and also made a plea for in- 
creased financial assistance, as the 
Priestley Fund was being depleted, though 
not at s0 rapid arate as was originally 
expected. Mr. Kenrick pointed to the 
two exceedingly bright features of the 
report, the opening of the new church at 
Wolverhampton and the extraordinary 
increase of members at Small Heath under 
its new minister. The president was re- 
elected on the motion of the Rey. J. W. 
Austin, who congratulated him on the 
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happy issue of his arduous labours for 
Wolverhampton. The vice-presidents were 
also re-elected and gratifying mention 
-was made of the fact that the Rev. Joseph 
Wood was still to be a vice-president, thus 
retaining his long and valued connection with 
the Society, despite his regretted severence 
of the pastoral tie with the Old Meeting 
Church, and his probable change of r-si- 
dence from Birmingham. The co-secre- 
taries, Mr. EK. Hillis Townley and the 
Rey. A. H. Shelley, and the retiring com- 
mittee were also re-elected. Tea was 
subsequently provided by the Old Meeting 
Church. At the evening service the 
preacher was the Rev. E. W. Lewis, of 
the King’s Weigh House Church, London, 


WOMEN AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tue annual business meeting of the 
Women’s Local Government Society took 
place at Caxton Hall, on Friday, March 15, 
Mrs. W. N. Shaw presiding, in the place 
of Lady Strachey. Delegates from twenty- 
three of the affiliated bodies attended, 
including representatives of the Yorkshire 
Ladies’ Council and the Irish Women’s 
Suffrage and Loca! Government Associa- 
tion; also from sixty to seventy sub- 
scribers. The annual report, which had 
been previously accessible, was taken as 
read. The Lady Emmott moved the 
adoption of the report, which was seconded 
by Mrs. Brownlow, supported by Lady 
Strachey and Mrs. Nott Bower, and 
carried. The officers were re-elected, and 
the following ladies and gentlemen were 
added to the Council:—Lord Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck, M.P., Dr. Colling- 
ridge, M.O.H. (City of London), Mrs. 
Creighton, Frank Debenham, Hsq., J.P., 
Mrs. Arnold Forster, Mrs. Arnold Glover, 
Lady Gomme, Miss McKee, Miss Harrison 
(Dublin), and Mrs. Fabian Ware. On 
the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Miss Cons, who was warmly greeted, 
a resolution was adopted representing 
the urgency of the néed for the Local 
Government Qualification Bill. This and 
other matters having been dealt with, 
the following was moved by Miss 
Maitland and seconded by Miss Kilgour : 


~ **That, with a view to increasing the 


share of women in the administration of 
local government, a women’s ‘ approved 
society’ for England, under the National 
Insurance Act, be formed as a separate 
section of the Women’s Local Government 
Society, financially independent.’’ After 
discussion, the matter was referred to the 
Committee for further consideration that 
they might prepare draft proposals to 
lay before another general meeting, to be 
summoned for the purpose. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual meeting was held at Essex 
Hall on Saturday, March 9, the president, 
the Rev. A. A. Charlesworth, presiding. 
There was a good attendance of members. 
Miss Withall, as treasurer, presented the 
Society’s balance-sheets. On the general 
account there was a small balance in hand 
for the first time for many years. The 


Southend Home account showed payments | directly into contact with social problems ; 


amounting to over £123, and the Country 
Holiday Fund to over £121. Both ac- 
counts also showed small balances in hand. 

The Committee’s report was then pre- 
sented by the secretary, Mr. R. Asquith 
Wooding. It chronicled a year of steady 
progress. Chief among the matters of 
interest recorded was a teaching demon- 
stration of the Archibald system given by 
Miss May Pelton, of the Sunday School 


Union, with the result that two schools. 


had taken up the system for their infant 
classes. In connection with the report of 
the Southend Home special stress was laid 
on the fact that to meet the cry for in- 
creased accommodation the Society had 
taken a larger house, which would enable 
twelve instead of only seven guests to be 
received ata time. A considerable amount 
of new furniture had been bought, and an 
appeal had been issued for the money 
required, amounting to about £60. Deal- 
ing with the Country Holiday Movement 
the report stated that 412 scholars had been 
assisted in the past summer, an increase of 
30 over the figure of the previous year. 

Mr. Charlesworth, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, especially drew attention 
to the money required for the Southend 
Home, and expressed the hope that it 
would be forthcoming in a short time. 

Mr. Herbert Gimson was elected presi- 
dent for 1912, and the other officers were 
re-elected. 

After an interval fortea a public meeting 
was held. The Secretary gave a short 
statement on the effect of the National 
Insurance Act in relation to Sunday-school 
Provident or Friendly Societies. This was 
followed by a conference on~‘‘ The need 
for further organisation in the Sunday 
school,’’ introduced by the Rev. Charles 
Roper. <A good discussion followed. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


TRAINING FOR SocrsL Work. 


Tue Woodbrooke Settlement, of which 
Dr. Rendel Harris. is head, arranged in 
1908 (in conjunction with Birmingham 
University) a most admirably conceived 
course of training for social work, to meet 
the urgent demand for social secretaries, 
welfare workers in factories, workers in 
guilds of help, labour exchanges, care and 
after-care committees, and numerous 
other forms of effort, both public and 
private, for the general weal. ‘‘ There is 
an ever-deepening conviction,’’ says the 
most recent prospectus, ‘‘ that for those 
who wish to play any effective part in 
Social Reform, a previous course of train- 
ing is as necessary as it is in the case of 
those who are preparing for the medical 
service or missionary work. Sympathy 
alone is not enough—knowledge is re- 
quired as well—and an increasing number 
of people, who have heard the call to 
Social Service, feel acutely how ill they 
are equipped for such work. As instances 
of this, we may mention the student who, 
having finished his course at the university, 
feels keenly the need of coming more 


the man of business who is anxious to 
understand better the social problems 
which confront him in his own business, 
or to take up work as an elected or co- 
opted member of some local governing 
body, or to give talks to adult schools, 
or week-end schools, on the social mes- 
sage of Christianity ; or the woman who 
is called upon to live at home, but feels 
the need of a period of training to enable 
her to take up one of the many branches 
of social work for which the voluntary 
worker 1s so much in demand. Last, but 
not least, in importance, comes the case 
of the man or woman who is desirous of 
taking up social work as a career, if a 
reasonable prospect of livelihood offers 
itself, and for whom a thorough training 
is absolutely essential.’’ 
ree *k 

The last point is worthy of attention, 
for while we do not think that the man 
who undertook social work merely as a 
means of getting a living—and we are 
perfectly aware that the Woodbrooke 
Settlement would be the last place in the 
world to encourage any such wish—would 
be of much utility as a public servant, 
yet, on the other hand, one must pay one’s 
bills punctually at the recognised intervals, 
and as the average man must produce all 
that he consumes, one cannot take up 
social work as a permanent occupation 
without a reasonable certainty of tenure 
and the prospect of at least a modest com- 
petence. 

sees Line 1 

Where the authorities of the Settlement 
have shown a wise instinct is in their 
insistence that the course shall include 
definite practical work. In a former—and 
we hope rapidly disappearing age—-there 
was often a great gulf fixed between 
the man of thought and the man of action 
in the social field. The latter was often 
a well-intentioned mortal, full of zeal 
and not infrequently empty of knowledge, 
who distributed the doles of the well-to-do, 
who perhaps would have resented his 
having ideas about the root causes of 
poverty. The man of thought excogi- 
tated in his study social and economic 
theories which bad no validity on this 
planet. Every thoughtful person must 
now realise that if we are to solve our 
social problems we must have a constant 
supply of helpers who can both think and 
work, and whose thought and work will 
be all the better for acting in combination. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Miss A. LeigH Browne writes to us to 
say that the address of the Rev. C. Fleming 
Willams, hon. secretary of the Free Church 
League for Woman Suffrage, which was 
advertised in our columns last week, is 2, 
Holmbury View, Springfield, Clapton, N.E. 

Tue annual business meeting of the 
National Education Association will be 
held on Thursday, March 28, at 3 o’clock, 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel. At 
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4 o’clock a debate on ‘‘ The Present  C 
dition of Educational Finance ’’ will be 
opened by Sir George Kenrick (chairman 
of the Birmingham Education Committee), 
Lord Sheffield being in the chair. 


Iv is a pleasure to be able to announce 
that the Rev. E. Daplyn, an able con- 
tributor to our own columns, has been 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 
ef 3 A 5 3 
~ Prorgssor Henri Bereson has accepted 
an invitation to deliver the Essex Hall 


Lecture in Whit week. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 


news for this column should be sent immedi-_ 


ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Atherton.—A sale of work, which has just 
been held at Chowbent Chapel in aid of the 
Mission Jubilee Fund, and to defray the cost 
of chapol repairs, has resulted in £605 being 
realised, £100 more than was anticipated. 

British League of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Women.—On Wednesday 
afternoon, March 20, about seventy delegates 
and members from various branches attended 
the Council meeting of the League, to hear 
reports of the work done during the winter. 
The meeting was held in the Council Room at 
Essex Hall, and Mrs. Blake Odgers presided. 
Miss Helen Brooke Herford gave a short 
survey of the general work undertaken by 
the committee, and announced the appoint- 
ment of a delegate from the ‘‘ Verein fir 
religidse Unterricht,’’ who would come from 
Cologne to attend the annual meeting of the 
League in Whit-wesk. The International sec- 
tion is evidently developing in a most en- 
couraging way. Many new branches are 
joining also in our own country. Miss‘Mitchell 
explained the work of the Fellowship section, 
which tries to keep in touch with those Unit- 
arians who have to live away from congenial 
church fellowship. She read extracts from 
letters she had received from such women 
expressing their delight at being offered the 
chance of becoming Fellowship members and 
the help they gained from the sense of comrade- 
ship through joining the League. Mrs. Her- 
bert Smith appealed to branch secretaries to 
help in finding hospitality for Whit-week for 
ministers and delegates, and Mrs. Sydney 
Martineau gave a cheerful account of the 
finances of the League. Then followed short 
accounts from delegates of several of the 
branches represented. One lady had a 
specially warm welcome, as she came all the 
way from minster, and reported well of that 
branch. Mrs. Dayies, of Wakefield, gave an 
address on ‘“‘ The Intellectual Advance of 


Women, and the opportunity of the League.’’. 


Burnley: Trafalgar-street Church. — The 
Rev. W. J. Piggott wishes to acknowledge 
gratefully the help which he has received as 
a result of his appeal on behalf of the ex- 


tension fund for improving the Sunday school, 
and increasing the missionary work of a. 


struggling church in a large industrial centre, 
especially among the children. The hon. trea- 
surer has received and gratefully acknowledged 
£29 5s. of the £50 required. The establish- 
ment of a primary department and the equip- 
ment. of the band of hope and string band 


absorbed over £26 of this, and it has been 
found impossible to found a gymnasium for 
young men and women owing to lack of funds. 
If this scheme is to be carried out before the 
beginning of next winter, from £12 to £15 
will be needed, however economically it is 
managed. ‘There is also a real need of such 
useful accessories in the Sunday school as 
blackboards, easels, maps, models, &c. These, 
if they have to be purchased new, would cost at 
least £10. Further subscriptions will be gladly 
received by Mr. John T. Bibby, hon. treasurer, 
3, Western-avenue, Burnley, or by the Rev. 
W. J. Piggott, 103, Albion-street, Burnley. 
Lancaster.—Tho Rev. J. Channing Pollard 
was invited to attend the meetings of the con- 
ference of the Lancashire Congregational 
Union recently held at Lancaster, at which 
450 delegates were present. At the luncheon 


‘on the last day he. proposed the toast, «The 


prosperity of the Lancashire Congregational 
Union.”’ 

Liverpool.—At the spring meeting of the 
British League of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women, Miss Brooke Herford at- 
tended and explained various aspects of the 
work of the League. Mrs. Pearson, Miss Well- 
mer, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Rose, and others, 
joined in the discussion which followed. 

London: Blackfriars Mission and Stamford- 
street Chapel.—A reunion of old Sunday 
scholars and teachers took place on Saturday, 
March 16, the date having been changed from 
the first week in the New Year in order to 
avoid clashing with other social gatherings. 
A special effort had been made to draw to- 
gether as many scattered friends as possible, 
and some seventy old scholars and teachers 
attended. Short encouraging speeches were 
made by the minister, the Rev. J. C. Ballan- 
tyne, and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, a 
former minister. It is hoped that as a direct 
result of this meeting an ‘‘ Old Scholars’ 
Association ’’ may be formed. 

London: Stratford.—Tho annual meeting of 
the Stratford-Unitarian Church was held on 
Wednesday, March 6. The chair was taken 
by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, who was sup- 
ported by the Revs. John Ellis, W. H. Rose, 
A. H. Biggs, M.A., LL.B., Messrs. A, Savage 
Cooper, Stanley P. Penwarden, and others. 
The meeting was well attended. The reports 
of the church and institutions and balance- 
sheets for the past ‘year were submitted and 
passed, and gave evidence of a great deal of 
vigorous and successful work. 

Morecambe.—A course of three--week- 
evening lectures on Unitarianism was re- 
cently given under the auspices of the North 
Lancashire and Westmorland Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, assisted by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. On February 21 the 
lecturer was the. Rev. W. T. Bushrod, of 
Chorley, who took for his subject ‘‘ The 
Prophets and their Interpretation.’’ On 
February 28 the Rev. C. Travers, of Preston, 
lectured, on ““ Was the death of Jesus an 
Atonement ?’’. The Rey. J. C. Pollard occu- 
pied the chair on the first, and Mr. J. Hartley, 
B.A., of Lancaster, on the second occasion. 
On March 6 the Rev. J. C. Pollard lectured 
on ‘‘Some main differences between Unit- 
arianism and Orthodoxy.’’ 

New Zealand: Wellingion.—Judging from 
the Jast calendar which has reached us of the | 
Unitarian Free Church, Wellington, the con- 
gregation were preparing to give the Rev. W. 
and Mrs. Wooding an enthusiastic welcome on 
the occasion of their visit. It was announced 
that Mr. Wooding would-preach on February | 
25, at the morning service, on ‘‘ The Great 
Hazard,’’ and in the evening on ‘“‘ Chris- 
tianity a Revelation of the Human Self.’’ 
On February 27 he was to give a lecture on 
‘* The Religious Changes I have Seen.’’~ Dur- 
ing the week a congregational ** At Home ’’ 
was given in honour of the visitors, and the 
women of the church were invited to meet 
Mrs. Wooding two days later to hear an 
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address from her on “* Woman’s Work in 
English Unitarian Churches.’’? Mr. Wooding 
was also announced to preach on March 3, 
and the programme was completed on March 5 
by a lecture on ‘‘ Reminiscences of Life in 
an English Village.’’ 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—On ‘Tuesday, March 
19, Mrs. W. H. Manning delivered a lecture 
on ‘‘ A Dash through Canada ’’ at. the Church 
of the Divine Unity to an audience of 180 
people. The lecture dealt with an eight weeks’ 
tour, and was illustrated by 100 slides lent 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. . Mrs. Man- 
ning, in an able and vivacious way, described 
her impressions of the leading cities, the 
prairie and mountain seenery, and the agricul- 
tural districts, and spoke of the church life 
and moral tone of the Canadians, dwelling 
particularly on the strong feeling against in- 
temperance. During the evening she con- 
veyed to the. members of the church the 
greetings of Mr. and Mrs. Gunn, who were 
formerly members of the Newcastle church, 
and who started the movement which re- 
sulted in the foundation of a church at Vic- 
toria, B.C. The chairman, Mr. Otto Levin, 
J.P., asked Mrs. Manning to send a message 
of goodwill from those present to their old 
friends. The proceeds of the lecture, over 
£12, will be devoted to the church decoration 
fund. 


Newcastie-under-Lyne.—A successful sale of 


work was held on Thursday, March 14, in the 
Old Meeting House, Miss Trigger, the Mayoress 
of Newcastle, performing the opening cere- 
mony. As a result of this effort on the part 
of the congregation a good sum has been 
realised. 

Norwich: Octagon Chapel.—During the past 
month a series of five public meetings have 
been held in the Martineau Hall, following 
upon the usual evening service, which have 
attracted considerable attention. Under the 
general title of ‘‘ Problems of Citizenship,”’ 
various speakers accepted the invitation to 
deal with different aspects of the social ques- 
tion. The opening lecture was given by Mr. 
W. E. Hansell on~‘‘ Citizenship and Social 
Service.’’ Mr. W. H. Jewson dealt the fol- 
lowing week with ‘‘The Problem of the 
Working-Class Boy,’’ and subsequent lec- 
tures. on ‘‘ Citizenship and  Sacrifice,’’: 
“* Citizenship and the Poor Law,’’ and 
‘“ The Evolution of the Citizen ’’ were given 
by Mr. W. E. Keefe, Mr. Fred Henderson, and 
the Rev. Mortimer Rowe respectively.  — 

Sheffield: Unitarian and Free Christian 
Sunday Schoel Union.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Sunday School Union, which was 
held in Channing Hall on Tuesday, March 12, 
Mr. George Vickers was elected President, 
Mr. S. E. Deeley Vice-President, and Mr. H. 
Smith Secretary and Treasurer. 
ing summary of returns from the six schools 
in the Union was presented. For the year 
ending December 31, 1911, there are in the 
Union 764 scholars and 91 teachers. This is 
four scholars more and four teachers less 
than last year. There are 263 scholars above 


sixteen years of age, an increase of 49 on 


last year. Most of the schools report an in- 
creased. average attendance, and all report 
good and improved conditions. It was 
decided, in view of the recent developments 


in the district, to add the words ‘‘ Free ~ 


Christian ’’ to the name of the Union, and 


that the secretary should write and invite _ 


the Sunday schools of the two new churches 
at Mexbro’ and Bolton-on-Dearne to. join 
the Union. : 
Warrington.—A crowded and. enthusiastic 
meeting was held on Monday, March 18, to 


welcome the Rev. Dr. Stanley A. Mellor to 


the ministry of Cairo-street Chapel. Mr. F. 
WwW. Monks, J.P., was in the chair, and the 
speakers included Mr. J. Rymer Young, J.P., 
who spoke for the congregation; Mr. David 
Plinston (superintendent of the Sunday 


school), the Rev. W. Miller (Presbyterian e 
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minister of Warrington), the Rev. E. Stanley’ 


Russell (representing the Liverpool District), 
the Rev. W. Whitaker (representing the 
Manchester District), the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond and Mr. Cocker (Rotherham), Dr. 
Mellor replied to the various greetings in an 
earnest speech. A cordial letter of guod 
wishes and regret at his inability to be pro- 
sent was received from the Rev. John Yonge, 
who recently completed fifty years as minister 
of Wycliffe Congregational Church. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Club. —The last ordinary 
meeting of this club for the current session was 
held at Unity Church, Dewsbury, on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 16. The chair was taken 
by the president, Mr. F. G. Jackson, and the 
Rev. W.-R. Shanks, of Leeds, read a paper 

n ‘* The Church and Speculative Theology.”’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Society ror AipInc Drivers AND 
Horses. 

There are still many people who prefer 
horse-drawn vehicles to motor-cars, and 
it will be pleasant news to them that a 
society, under the title of the Horses’ and 
Drivers’ Aid Committee, has been started. 
This society proposes to act on behalf of 
the cab horse and driver alike by en- 
deavouring to secure better conditions for 
both, so long as the mixed traffic of motor 
and horse-drawn. vehicles continues, and 
it is part of their scheme to put on the 
streets a few small Victorias of the kind 
in, use in Paris for those who like leisurely 


driving better than being whirled along 


in the popular ‘“‘taxi.’’ In employing 
drivers, preference will be given, other 
things being equal, to those whose age 
prevents them taking up new work as 


“motor drivers without interfering with 


their efficiency as drivers of horse-drawn. 
cabs. Where horses are found to be old, 
diseased, and unfit for work, the Commit- 
tee will, where possible, acquire them, and, 
if necessary, have them mercifully killed ; 
but such horses as may be suffering only 


from want of proper treatment will be 
tended and cared for, and then returned 


to work under the Committee’s auspices 
for the rest of their life. Subscriptions 


or donations may be sent to Lady Tenter-: 
den at 83a, Chester-square, S.W., or to the: 
hon. secretary, Mr. Charles Reinhardt, M.D. 


Tue Srmece Lire iv Lonpon. 

The Simple Life Exhibition which is 
to be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
on March 26, 27, 28 and 29, should attract 
all who are interested in. the question of 
food reform and the pursuit of health 
along humanitarian lines. Practical ad- 


vice on this subject may be obtained atthe: 


Exhibition, where demonstrations will be 
given of the nutritive and economic ad- 
vantages of meals graded to suit all. 
Short lectures will be delivered by Miss 
E. Douglas Hume, Captain Walter Carey, 
R.N., Mr. Harry de Pass, and Mrs. Hodg- 
kinson, late editor of the British Health 
Review, which is now incorporated with the 
Herald of the Golden Age. Complimentary 
tickets of admission can be obtained on 
application to the hon. secretary of the 
Order of the Golden Age, 153, 155, Bromp- 
ton-road, 8.W. 


| geous upholder of just causes. 
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A Dickens Exursirion. 

It was a happy idea to mark the Dickens 
centenary year by arranging a temporary 
exhibition of relics in the shape of MSS., 
diaries, portraits and letters at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where the Forster 
Bequest is already housed. The Exhibi- 
tion, which is to be kept open until October, 
seems to represent every phase of Dickens’ 
activities, and includes photographs of 
many of the buildings and localities men- 
tioned in his works, as well as a large num- 
ber of original sketches by Cruikshank. 
The MSS. of most of the novels are shown, 
and particular interest attaches to the 
copy of ‘‘ Edwin Drood,’’ open at the 


last page, which was written on the day. 


he died. There is also an autograph draft 


by Dickens of a letter to George Cruik-. 


shank which disposes of the idea that 
** Oliver Twist ’’ was written round certain 
etchings he chanced to see in Oruikshank’s 

studio. In it he asks him to design afresh 
the last plate for ‘‘ Oliver Twist,’’ adding : 
‘*T feel confident you know me too well 
to be hurt by this inquiry, and, with equal 
confidence in you, I have lost no time 
in preferring it.’’ The original drawing, 
in pencil, and the substituted illustration 
are both on view at the Exhibition. 


TEacuine Irauian Navvies ENGLIsH. 

_The Manchester Guardian records a 
practical piece of philanthropy in the form 
of a night school for Italian navvies in 
New York, where lessons on English are 
given from a text-book containing actual 
sentences and instructions which the 
immigrant is likely to hear while he is doing 
his work. It has been found that the 
navvy who studies one of the ‘‘ readers ”’ 
prepared for children soon learns to 
interpret such sentences as ‘‘ The bird 
sings in the tree,’’ or “‘see the kitten 
play with the ball,’’ but he is quite unable 
to understand the orders addressed to him 
in the course of the day. Many lives, 
it is said, have been lost through such 
phrases as “* ee out!’’ ‘“heads up !”’ 

‘go back!’ or “‘ don’t touch the rope !”’ 
not being LOR ane The compiler 
of the text-book found the material she 
required by spending two days in watching 
one of the foremen and jotting down every 
order he gave. 


Two Women PIonEERs. 


The death occurred on February 13 of 


Miss Mabel Sharman Crawford, a coura- 
Miss Shar- 
man Crawford signed the first memorial 
for legislation to render women eligible to 
county councils, which was presented to 
Lord Salisbury on May 20, 1889, just four 
days after Lady Sandhurst was deprived 
of her seat on the London County Council 
on, the ground of sex. Miss Sharman 
Crawford was a member of the Committee 
from 1893 to 1905. On March 6, 1912, 


| Miss Ellen Robinson, most widely known 


aS an active member of the Peace 
Society, died at Liverpool. Her long 
participation in all manner of humane pur- 
poses in Liverpool did not prevent her 
rejection at the ballot when she stood in 
1907 for the City Council. She then be- 
came a member of the Board of Guardians, 
and it was while resting on a couch on her 
return from a meeting of the Board that 
she quietly expired. 


Tue New CAMPANILE oF St. Marx’s. 

It has taken nearly ten years to rebuild 
the famous campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
but the work is now practically completed 
and the opening ceremony will take place 
on April 25, St. Mark’s Day. The statue of 
the archangel on the pinnacle crowning 
the campanile is a massive figure of brass, 
with head, arms and feet of bronze, holding 
a golden lily which measures 5 feet 9 inches 
in length. 


A YippIsH THEATRE IN THE East Enp. 

The new Feinmann Yiddish Theatre 
in Whitechapel, which was opened by 
Sir Francis Montefiore this week, is a stand- 
ing testimony to the enthusiasm for art 
and the drama of the Jewsinthe East End. 
The cost of building it has been met by 
contributions of shillings and pennies from 
the poorer inhabitants of the district, and 
the enterprise appears to owe nothing to 
the influence and generosity of the wealthier 
members of the Jewish community. The 
theatre has been named after Sigmund 
Feinmann, the actor, who did so much to 
preserve the literary qualities of the Yid- 
dish language, but it is also called am- 
bitiously ‘‘ The Temple of Art.’’ A very 
enthusiastic audience attended on the first 
night, when a new opera- written and 
composed by Mr. Alman, a Russian com- 
poser, who is now organist and choirmaster 
of the Great Synagogue, was prceduced. 
The music is said to be surprisingly good, 
and the ‘performance all round deserving 
of high praise. A play by Mr. Zangwill, 
and works like 
are already being rehearsed. 


THe EXcHANGE oF PULPITS. 

The Ecclesiastical Law Amendment Bill, 
which has been presented by Sir David 
Brynmor Jones, is designed to abolish 
certain restrictions in regard to admitting 
people of mature age who have not been 
confirmed, or who have married a deceased 
wife’s sister, to Holy Communion in the 
Church of England. It also authorises 
the use of the Burial Service in the case of 
persons dying unbaptised, or who have 
committed suicide, and renders the use 
of the Athanasian Creed optional. In 
addition to this it would make it possible 
for clergymen of the Church of England to 
preach in Nonconformist chapels, and for 


Nonconformist ministers to preach or. 


minister in cathedrals and churches of the 
Church of England. 


SeLtr-GovERNniInG CoLonties oF Boys AnD 
GIRLs. 

A scheme is on foot to form a society 
which will undertake the establishment of 
an experimental colony for boys and girls 
in this country on the lines of the famous 
George Junior Republic in America. Mr. 
Harold Large, who has just returned from a 
tour of investigation in the United States, 
is full of enthusiasm about the project, and 
explained toa Daily News representative 
a few days ago that he saw no reason why 
the plan which has proved so successful in 
America should not work equally well in 
England. The extraordinary thing about 
it is that the boys and girls who develop 
most rapidly and benefit most by the 
training they receive in the “republic ” are 
those very incorrigibles who are the despair 
of parents and the State. Freedom and 


‘* Rigoletto ’’ and ‘* Faust’? ~ 


° 
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opportunity are provided by a system of 
control which even goes so far as to main- 
tain police courts in which the magistrate is 
a boy or girl with power, received from the 
community of young people, to sentence 
his or her fellows to terms of detention in 
a prison where the jailers are boys or girls. 
Mr. Large frankly admits that the forma- 
list will find more to criticise in a junior 
republic than anywhere else in the world, 
but he maintains that these very flaws are 
the things that help, and that even the 
formalist will be astonished and thrilled 
by the wonderful order maintained, and 
the extraordinary power wielded over the 
community by the elected boy or girl. 


THe BROWNING CENTENARY. 

Mr. Robert Barrett Browning has con- 
sented to be the President of the?Robert 
Browning Settlement for the ensuing 
twelve months. He held the same office 
in the year of the 100th anniversary of Mrs. 
Browning’s birth. A meeting to celebrate 
the centenary of Robert Browning will be 
held on May 7 under the auspices of the 
Academic Committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature, when Sir Arthur Pinero will 
give an address on ‘‘ Robert Browning 
as a Dramatist,’’ and Mr. Henry James on 
‘* The Ring and the Book.”’ 


New Excavations In POMPEII. 

According to the TJribuna, the new 
excavations at Pompeii have’ resulted in 
such extensive finds that the life of the 
‘* Street of Abundance ’’ can be almost 
entirely reconstructed. The principal dis- 
covery is that of a huge ‘‘ thermopolion,”’ 
a kind of public-house at which hot drinks 
were sold. This is in a state of perfect 
preservation, and an exact idea can now 
be obtained of a Roman place of refresh- 
ment. There has been found a row of wine- 
Jars so placed that it would seem the vint- 
ner was in the act of pouring wine from one 
into the other when overtaken by death 
in aD. 79. There was also an _her- 
metically closed cauldron still containing 
water. 


GERMANY AND THE TEMPERANCE Move- 
MENT. 
Herr Franziskus Hahnel, the distin- 
guished temperance advocate, of Bre- 
men, now of Leipzig, has supplied the 


National Advocate, of New York, with] 


a copy of the letter of the Ministry of the 
State of Lippe to Dr. Kraut, of Hamburg, 
stating that: ‘‘ After inquiry from the 
authorities concerned, and with the gra- 
cious consent of his Highness the Prince, 
the Pollard system is to be used in this 
country experimentally, in suitable cases, 
in such a way that convicted persons, 
who are drunkards, especially if their 
offence was committed while they were 
intoxicated, are to have the prospect of 
having the whole punishment remitted 
on the condition that during a certain 
period. they abstain from alcohol alto- 
gether, and during such period commit no 
further offences. In carrying out this 
measure the Ministry of State relies upon 
the co-operation of the Blue Cross Associa- 
tions and Good Templar lodges which exist 
in this country.’’ Public opinion in Ger- 


many is evidently being awakened to the. 


value of a crusade against alcoholism, 


JOHN TREVOR, 
Photographic Artist. 
Studio: 82, High St., Hampstead, N.W, 


Mr. Trevor does all kinds of photo- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease and 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
1 ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


ee ese a A, HARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Miss ORME. Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. | 


— 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


COOPER é CO., 


Court Tailors, 


formerly MCALPIN & COOPER). 


Under the joint management of 


J. F. FORBES and E. D. HERBERT. 


5p Maddox Street, 
Regent Street, W. 


Telephone; 1534 MAYFAIR. 


REE!—200 Patterns of Charming 
Irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 
“Flaxzella.” Beautiful designs, wide range of 
fascinating colours and designs. Washable 
‘colours fast, wears years. Write——Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Trish Linen, Big Pieces, suitable for 
making charming Tea-cloths, Tray-cloths, 
D’oyleys, &c. Only 2/6 per bundle. Catalogue 
FREE. Postage 4d. Write io-day.—Hurton’s 


5, Larne, Ireland. ; 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 
Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/33, 
1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T.. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SipNEy P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss ‘Axice E. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


URNISHED COUNTRY COTTAGE 

to Let, twenty-five miles from London. 
Pleasantly situated, with good garden and 
uninterrupted view. Twenty minutes’ walk 
from station and town. Bracing air and 
charming scenery. — Address, ‘* Sussex,” 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss Sm1TH, 


= 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


2 


a HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge loeal page.—Address to Epiror, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-read, Gorton, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


PROGRAMME 


OF THE 
Triennial Meetings at Birmingham, 


APRIL 16-19, 1912. 


NOTE.—AIll the gatherings will be held in the Town Hall, except where 


otherwise stated. 


MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 15. 
Programme arranged by the Guilds’ Union. 


Annual Meeting of the National Confer- 
ence Guilds’ Union will be held at the 
Old Meeting Church, Bristol Street. 


1.30 p.m. Young People’s Rally, in. the 


Church. Chairnian: Rev. J. J. Wright, 
F.R.8.L. Short Addresses by Rev. Dr. 
S. M. Crothers, Mrs. Thackray, B.A., Revs, 
TI. K. Freeston and E. H. Pickering, B.A. 


TUESDAY. 


4.0 p.m. Reception by the President. 

4.30 p.m. Welcome to Foreign Delegates. 
Business Meeting (First part). 

7.30 p.m. Service conducted by Rev. Her- 
bert McLachlan, M.A., B.D. Preacher: 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 


A Collection will be made in aid of the Funds 
of the Conference. 


WEDNESDAY. 


9.30 a.m. Communion Service in the Old 
Meeting Church, conducted by Revs. 
Joseph Wood and H. I. Fripp, B.A. 

10.45 am. Address by President of the 
Conference? 

11.45 am. Conference. Chairman: Dr. G. 
Dawes Hicks. Papers by Rev. L. P. Jacks, 

A., on “ Bergson,” and by Rev. Canon 
Lilley, M.A., on “Christianity and the 
Moral Ideal.” Discussion opened by Rey. 
Dr. W. Tudor Jones. 

2.30 p.m. Continuation of Business Meeting, 
at the Birmingham and Midland Institute, 
Paradise Street. 

7.30—10.0 p.m. Conversazione. Tickets, 
1/- each until April 16; afterwards 2/-. 


THURSDAY. 


9.30 a.m. Service conducted by Rev. F. H. 
Vaughan, B.A., with Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Crothers. 

11 am. Conference. Chairman: Rev. Dr. 
J. E. Carpenter. Subject, “The Signifi- 
eance of Jesus for bis age and our own.” 
Papers by Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A., and 
Rev. H. J. Rossington, M.A., B.D. Dis- 
Saree opened by Rev. J. H. Weatherall, 


2.30 p.m. Conference. Chairman: Mr. 
J. FE. L. Brunner, M.P. Papers by Mr. 
John Ward, M.P., on “ Unemployment,” 
and Rev. J. M. Lioyd Thomas on “The 
Social Challenge to the Churches.” Dis- 
cussion opened by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., and Mr. R. Williams. 

7.30 p.m. Public Meeting. Chairman: Mr. 
W. Byng Kenrick. Speakers: Revs. Dr. 
Crothers, F. K. Freeston, W. G. Tarrant, 
B.A., Mrs. H. D. Roberts, Mr. Fred 
Maddison. 


FRIDAY. 


9.30 a.m. Devotional Service at the Birming- 
ham and Midland Institute, conducted by 
Revs. Dr. Drummond and J. A. Pearson. 

10.30 am. Conference. Chsirman: Mr. 
Lawrence Holt. Subject: ‘“ Our Congre- 
gregational Life and Institutions.’ (a) 
“The Sunday School,” by Mrs. H. E. 
Dowson; (0) “ Women’s Work for the 
Churches,’ by Mrs. Sydney Martineau ; 
(ce) “ Domestic Missions,” by Rev. J. C. 
Ballantyne ; (d) “Our Music,” by Mr. John 
Harrison; (e) ‘‘ The Guild,” by Rev. J. J. 
Wright. 

12.30 p.m. Address (without discussion) by 
Rev. Dr. S. H. Mellone, on “ Prayer.” 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held in Manchester on Good Friday, 
April 5th. 
11.0—Religious Service in Cross-st, Chapel. 
Preacher : Rev. DouGLAS WALMSLEY, B.A. 
2.0—Business Meeting in the Memorial Hall. 
5.30—Public Meeting in the Memorial Hall. 
Reader of Paper: Rev. H. E. Perry. 


Subject : “ Co-operation in Sunday School 
Work.” 


W. Hormsuaw, Hon. Sec. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


HE ANNUAL MERTING will be 
held in the Church of the Messiah, 
Congregational Room, Birmingham, on Wed- 
nesday, April 17, at 5.30 p.m. ‘Tea at 4.45. 
The chair will be taken by the President, 
J. KF. L. BRuNNER, Esq., M.P., supported by 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M-A., Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, and others. 


CATHERINE GITTINS,\ Joint 
as 


R. P. Far ey, Secs. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


The Character and Call of 
the Church of England. 


A Charge Delivered at his-Second Visita- 
tion of the Diocese of Canterbury, in 
February, 1912. By RanpAaLL THOMAS 
Davipson, Archbishop of. Canterbury. 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Passing of War: 
A Study in Things that Make for Peace. 
By the Rev. Canon W. L. GrRANgE, Author 
of “The Word and the Way,” &c. 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Man or KEnv in the British Weekly :— 
‘‘T have no hesitation in describing it as one 
of the most forcible and cogent pleas for 
peace that has ever been published. It is 
fully and distinctively Christian ; it is well 
written ; it is marked by eminent sanity ; and 
though the writer is not in any sense a crank, 
he is full of earnestness.” 


New Book by the Author of “ Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia,” 
Voluntas Dei. 


By tbe Author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Patriarchs and Prophets. 


Old Testament Stories in Modern English. 
By Rev. JAMes SMITH. F cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth, 6d. net. 


** Macmillan’s New Theological List 
post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & €O., Lrp., London. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowtss, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHER (both Services) : 
March 31, Rev. JAMEs Harwoop, B.A. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. a 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
moraing before the daie of issue. 


a 


SUNDAY, March 31. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hoinen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street. Chapel, 
ll, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE; 7, Mr. Puitie 
THOMAS. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1l, Rev. G. C. Crusszy, D.D.; 7, Mr. Pariie 
THOMAS, 

Ghild’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EK. DapLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzsron, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 3.15, Rev. H. B. Spnricur, M.A.; 
7, Musical Service. Sunday School Anniver- 
sary. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. H. Dkummomp, B.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Joun Extts; 
6.30, Mr. A. J. ALLEN. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LIsTER, 
M.A. : 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bigas, 
M.A, 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor JoNnzEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. StepHen Gyorri, Hungarian Student 
at Manchester College, Oxford. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropur, 
B.A. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNowETH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. At Evening Service 
“«The Song of Christ ’’ will be sung. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W.G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioNEL TAYLOR, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, 
ALLEN; 6.30, Rev. Joun Exuts. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Rey. James Harwoop, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, ll and 7 Rev. W.G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wu. Len, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROCKWAY. 


Mr. aA. J. 


ABERystwyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6,30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

Bizmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BirmMincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 

Biacxroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. IsLan 
Jonas, M.A, 3 


Bovrnemovutu, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Brrprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon TuoxKer, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rey. PRinsTLEY PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GroraE WaRD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 

CampBripcE, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. E. R. F yson. 

CuxrsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JmnxiIn Evans. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Buckn. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EK. Savewi Hicks, M.A. 

Eversuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grn Cross, 1l, Rev. HK. H. Pickering; 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson. ~ 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H, W. Kina. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HarGrovn, M.A. F 

LetonsterR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. I. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 

Livrrroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOOK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Hat. 

LivEerPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. 8. Russe, B.A. 

Mancurstpr, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuitakeR. Good Iriday, 
ll a.m. 

Manouustmr, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovatas Watmsuey, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

MaipstongE, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUEARSON. 

New BrigHtTon and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NeEwoastLe-on-Tynn, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRmED Hatn, M.A. 

Newrorr, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLz. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmouru, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN, 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
G. J. Srrzxt, M.A., LLB. 

Srpmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nico Cross. z 

Soutsampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay. Unitv Hall. Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. B. STaLLwoRtuy. 

West Krirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkezs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGE. 


STRACHAN—PARTINGTON.—On March 21, at 
Springhead, by the Rev. W. S. MacLacklan, 
M.A., Charles Maxwell Strachan, youngest 
son of the late James Strachan, of Hull, to 
Dorothy, youngest daughter of Jonathan 
Partington, of ‘‘ Woodend,” Springhead, 
near Oldham. 


DEATHS. 


Harwoop. — On March 23, at Westlends, 
~ Bolton, Thomas Harwood, aged 61 years. 


TEMPLAR.—On March 15, at Chorlton-cam- _ 


- Hardy, Manchester, Sarah, widow of Ben- 
jamin Templar, of Southport, and fourth 
daughter of the late John Suttill, of Pymore, 
Bridport, aged 81. - 


SmitH.—On March 22, at Southport, Emma, 
widow of R. W. Smith, of Nottingham, and 
sixth daughter of the late John Suttill, of 
Pymore, Bridport, aged 76. ; 


Wersstpr —On March 23, George Webster, 
J.P., of 8, South-parade, Wakefield, in his 
75th year. 
at the Unitarian Burial Ground, 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


——»~— 


ANTED (end of month), experi- 
enced Lady-Nurse (from in or near 
London or Brighton), capable of taking entire 
charge of two little girls, 44 and 1 year old.— 
Apply, stating full particulars, to Mrs. B. 
ABBEY, Furze Hill, Crowborough, Sussex. 


aN Dye middle-aged, desires 


engagement. Generally useful, sewing, 
reading. Travel with invalid. Good refer- 
ences. Smallsalary.—Address, E. H., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DVERTISER wishes to hear of 


Lady to act as Companion and make — 
herself generally useful in household of 


elderly lady.—Apply, with particulars, to 
InQurreER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We all approach the Easter holidays 
this year in a chastened mood. The 
anxiety and suffering which are felt every- 
where make hilarity and light-heartedness 
impossible. Perhaps it will be easier on 
this account for us to dwell with real 
seriousness of purpose upon some things, 
to which we often pay only-a conventional 
homage. The great days of the Christian 
Year are capable of much finer use than 
many of us make of them in connection 
with the facts which they commemorate. 
When Good Friday is kept as a true fast 
ot the soul and Easter Day as the festival 
of divine victory and illumination, men 
win thereby a sense of closer fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, strength and moral 
insight for their own conflicts, and the 
secret of an unconquerable hope. 

Coe. ee 


_ Iris anticipated that before these Notes 
are in the hands of our readers the Bill 
ensuring a minimum wage to miners will 
have received the Royal assent. Mean- 
while its effect as an instrument of peace 
is very uncertain. With the refusal of the 
Government to insert any figures in the 
Bill the situation has again hardened, and 
everything depends upon the result of the 
ballot among the miners which will not 
be known before the middle of next week. 
The cooler heads among the trade unionists 
regard the Bill as an important concession 
of the principle for which the miners have 
been contending, and if their advice is 
followed it will be accepted and used and 
work will be resumed. 
pS ea aie 

THERE has been a sharp division of feel- 
ing in regard to the wisdom of the Govern- 
ment in declining to insert the much-talked- 


of 5s. and 2s. in their Bill. The objection 
was vot to the figures themselves, which 
are regarded. generally as reasonable and 
moderate, but to the far-reaching conse- 
quences of the principle involved. It 
would certainly haxe been a leap in the 
dark in industrial legislation, which many 
people were prepared to justify on the 
principle of salus pupuli swprema lex. The 
Prime Minister, being convinced that it 
would be disastrous in its effects, stood 
firm; and even with those who were 
opposed to him he will have gained greatly 
in moral authority by his refusal to resort 
to panic legislation. 
ie ee 

The Times, which has shown an ad- 
mirable temper throughout the dark days 
of the crisis, is evidently deeply impressed 
by the quiet orderliness of the strikers. 
‘‘The really surprising thing,’’ it con- 
fessed on Wednesday, ‘‘ about the .coal 
strike so far is the admirable order that 
has prevailed. Some of the miners have 
broken agreements, but they have not 
broken contracts. They gave the legal 
notice to leave work, and such breaches of 
order as have hitherto occurred have been 
trifling. In its effects and_ possibilities 
the coal strike is a far greater menace 
to the public welfare than anything that 
happened last year, but in regard to respect 
for the established order of things it is 
rather curiously distinguished from other 
recent manifestations of the same pro- 
found and extensive social perturbation. 
Those who have watched it coming and 
have warned the public can only be thank- 
ful that it has hitherto so consistently 
exhibited that character.’’ If this is 
true, and we think. no fair-minded man 


future. It means that there are reserves 
of character and seriousness of purpose in 
our industrial unrest. For ourselves we 
have never doubted it. Mr. Stephen 
Walsh was not speaking for himself alone, 
{when he said in the House of Commons on 


will gainsay it, it is of good augury for the 


Tuesday, ‘‘ Our citizenship ought to be 
higher than our Trade Unionism, and with 
me it will be.’’ 

Tue word Syndicalism has suddenly 
sprung into public notice, and hke many 
other words of foreign origin, which are 
only imperfectly understood, it has become 
a bogey, full of vague terrors, for the timid. 
mind. In an admirable article in the 
Manchester Guardian on Monday, Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson places it in its proper 
perspective. ‘‘ Syndicalisin really is,’’ he 
points out, ‘‘ what Socialism in general is 
not, a revolutionary movement. It is 
French in origin, and has all the violent 
idealism of the French. For that very 
reason it is unlikely to have much in- 
fluence over our prosaic and practical 
working-class. It is Latin of the Latins, 
imaginative, reckless, irrational, and anti- 
rational.’? He goes on to argue that 
Syndicalism can only become a force in a 
society that has lost faith in itself, that has 
too little knowledge, too little capacity, 
too little comprehension and sympathy 
to solve its social problem by common 
action, ‘‘ If employers in this country 
really want to stem the Syndicalist pro- 
paganda, they must do better than de- 
nounce it and call for troops. They 
must capture it. And they must capture 
it by freely and frankly associating labour 
both with the management and with the 
profits of thelr enterprises This is no 
easy task, but with goodwill and patience 
it could be achieved.”’ 

Wp Re 

Tue action of the Government in pro- 
secuting the editor and printers of the 
Syndicalist for publishing an ‘‘ Open 
Letter to British Soldiers,’’ urging them 
not to shoot men on strike, and the severe 
punishment which has been meted out to 
them, have caused a good deal of comment 
and searching of heart. There is a feeling 
thet it was a concession to public nervous- 


ness rather than a stern and necessary 


a 


1g0 


repression of a public danger. Liberty for 
the expression of opinion in the press is 
a tight which Englishmen do well to guard 
very jealously. It is suppressed opinion 
which is always most likely to fester into 
lawlessness, while the dignity of a prose- 
cution is its best advertisement. This 
view of the case was expressed admirably 
in a letter, which appeared in The Times 
on Wednesday, signed, among others, by 
Canon Barnett, Mr. John Masefield, Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby, the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. They 
point out that the proceedings against the 
Syndicalist were taken under an Act of 
1797, under which there has been no 
prosecution since 1804, that many who 
completely disagree with this new and 
obscure newspaper feel themselves com- 
pelled to stand up at its side for the right 
of free speech, and finally that these 
methods of State prosecution will certainly 
embitter the social strife ‘‘ which it is the 
object of all of us to keep within peaceful 
channels.’’ 
a * * 

Tus first annual meeting of the British 
section of “‘ The Associated Councils of 
Churches in the British and German 
Empires for Fostering Friendly Relations 
between the two Peoples’? was held in 
Tiondon last Monday, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being in the chair. It was re- 
ported that over 6,000 ministers from all 
denominations in the United Kingdom 
have joined the British Council. The 
main objects are defined as follows :-— 
‘“The maintenance of brotherly rela- 
tions and intercourse between the British 
and German peoples and the inculcation 
in both countries of the Christian precept 
of ‘ goodwill amongst men.’ The new 
organisation will direct its efforts to im- 
pressing upon the people of both nations 
such considerations as will tend to bring 
them together as friends and lead them 
to realise the real duties and interests 
they have in common. It will attempt to 
develop sentiments of international pa- 
tience and forbearance and to allay those 
fears and suspicions which are continually 
endangering the friendly relationships that 
should subsist between different nations.’ 

Oe pckeg 

Ar Monday’s meeting Dr. Spiecker and 
Professor Adolf Deissman, of Berlin, 
attended as a deputation, and Professor 
Harnack sent a letter of greeting in which 
he said, ‘‘ Let us bury what lies behind us 
and look to what lies in front of us. Ihave 
no doubt that after all the efforts that have 
been made suspicion and distrust will 
now gradually vanish.’ Professor Deiss- 
man spoke strongly of the need of a 
clear political understanding which would 
forward the vital interests of both countries. 


‘We Germans wish for political friend- 


ship, not with a weak and submissive 
England, but with a strong England, A 
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weak England would endanger the peace 
of the world, and in the present state of 
civilisation a weak Germany would equally 
imperil the world’s peace.’’ He pointed 
out that the fact that in Germany directly 
or indirectly nearly every person was con- 
nected with the military organisation was 
in itself a strong guarantee of peace. 
The personal interests of all classes of the 
people impelled their statesmen to avoid 
every attempt at a policy of incendiarism. 
x * 

Tue last of the Rev. J. M. Thompson’s 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Miracles and the 
Christian’ Faith ’’ was, in his absence, 
read by Canon Henson in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on Wednesday. He de- 
clared unhesitatingly that in the interest 
of religion itself criticism and the study 
of religious psychology must go on un- 
hindered. Any attempt to limit free in- 
quiry, either by a critical theory which 
put certain historical facts above historical 
proof or disproof, or by a theory of Church 
discipline which penalised those whose free 
inquiries did not arrive at certain con- 
clusions, must inevitably widen the already 
serious breach between the Church and 
the nation. We lived in an age that grew 
more and more impatient of those who 
dogmatised to it. It wanted above all to 
stand with Christ, and with reason on its 
side. But if it could not have reason it 
would not very long stand with Christ. 
The. time was coming when the Church 
would have to choose between two courses 
—either to save its life or to lose it—to 
save it-at the cost of becoming an interest- 
ing and beautiful survival, or to lose it in 
giving birth to the national religion of the 
future. 

x * % 

Tue Rey. J. H. Harris arrived home last 
Saturday after a journey of some 5,000 
miles in Central Africa, undertaken on 
behalf of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society. On the Congo ques- 
tion he expressed himselfas still deeply 
dissatisfied, though he gladly admitted 
that the Belgian Government have practi- 
cally succeeded in putting a stop to the 
brutalities which roused the conscience of 
Europe. His verdict on the general situa- 
tion is as follows :—‘‘ In spite of all the 
fair promises made at the Berlin Con- 
ference, the tribes of the Congo basin re- 
main to-day the most impoverished and 
the most oppressed of any political division 
of the continent. Their indigenous sys- 
tem of land tenure, their tribal institu- 
tions, and indeedtheir whole social fabric 
have been ruthlessly destroyed, and so 
far there has been no serious attempt at 
reconstruction. I am, however, hopeful 
that Belgium will soon decide to make the 
financial sacrifices necessary to placing the 
administration upon a basis which will 
meet treaty obligations and raise the 
Belgian colonial standard to the level of 
other African Powers.’’ 


to choose prudently. He is irritated 
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THE FAILURE OF THE CROSS. 


‘ — 
Tu Cross is the symbol of victory, but 
it is also the badge cf failure, and not 
merely of failure inflicted by a hostile 


power, but of failure accepted in loyalty 


to Gop. The Gospels reveal the depth 
of the disciples’ dismay when they saw 
all their exultant hopes crushed into the 
dust. With the reticence due to the 
deepest mysteries of life they also hint at 
the agonising sense of failure which must 
have pierced the heart of Jusus Curist 
like a sword as he suffered and died. ~ 
Christendom has dwelt so long and so 
fondly on his physical agony, the scourg- 
ing, the cruel nails, the parching thirst, 
the bitter pains of death, that we often 
fail to look beneath these things to the 
suffering of the soul, so much harder to bear, 
through which sacrifice wins its redemptive — 
power. Wemay sutier in a spirit of rebel- 
lion against our fate, many men have done 
so; but the heart cannot crush its dearest 
hopes, postpone its most cherished dreams 
to some dim and Jllimitable future, and 
deliberately choose failure instead of the, 
succouring help of twelve legions of angels, 
except in the power of a love capable of 
choosing and accepting its own defeat as 


the price of faithfulness to the Will of Gop. . 


This truth which was crowned on Calvary 
meets us in another form in the strange 
imagery of the story of the Temptation, 
with its piercing insight into the deeper_ 
motives of our Lorv’s life and purpose. 
One compromising word of prudent accom- 
modation to the spirit of the world, and 
the kingdom might have been within his 
grasp. But to every thought of this kind, 
and who shall tell how often it assailed 
him in moods of divine impatience with 
the wickedness or stupidity of men, there 
was the one answer, ‘‘ Get thee hence, 
Satan!’? And in that word there is 
already implicit the final tragedy of 
failure. 

Accepted failure is only one of the 
lessons of the Cross, and to some blunt 
minds little accustomed to the fineness and 
delicacy of the highest spiritual motives 
it may seem paradoxical or even absurd ; 
but the disciple who has discovered its 
truth for himself in hours of inward 
wrestling and taken it with him into his 
own moral campaigns in the world will — 
never regard it in that light. Christianity 
would be far less universal than it is if 16 
did not concern itself with the guidance 
of the converted as well as the rescue of 
the lost, and reserve some of its sternest 
warnings for the man of gocd intentions. 
For the one thing which the man of good 
intentions often refuses to recognise is the 
possibility that the world may gain more 
by his failure than his success. He is 
confident in his own power to succeed and 
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and amaged at the slowness and folly of 
other people. He is impatient to usher 
in the millennium in his own way. He will 
do something startling and dramatic, and 
why should he be too scrupulous about his 
weapons if only they defeat the enemies of 
Gop. ‘This is one of the special dangers 
of the enthusiast and the crusader at a 
time when new forces are fermenting 
in society and there is a rising spirit of 
protest against traditional errors and 
ancient wrongs. But the impatience 
_ which is not too nice in its selection of 
methods,so long as it gets things done, 
is often too self-willed to have much 
fellowship with the deep purposes of Gop. 
It forgets that the condition of all noble 
human service 1s willing co-operation in a 
work of love and righteousness too vast 
for the individual life. As we stand in 
the presence of the Cross and its lesson of 
accepted failure is flashed into the heart, 
we realise in_a new and deeper way the 
“wonder of our divine calling, that always 
and by all means we are to be fellow 
workers with Gop, to whom a thousand 
years are but as yesterday when it is past 
and as a watch in the night. 

In this, however, there might be more 
of the calm and collected strength of the 
Stoic creed than of the Christian’s joy in 
believing, were it not for something else. 
The failure is the victory of love, and 
because it is that it is a principle of union 
among men and sets up the kingdom of 
goodness in their midst. There have been 
- many martyrdoms in the world, alas! 
that it should be so, which are lonely and 
inefiective. As we look back upon them 
they seem like a waste of sacrificial pain. 
They sprang rather from some strange 
flaw of intellect or obstinacy of temper 
than from any finer spiritual vision for 
the race. They moved few hearts and 
won, no disciples, and to the end of time 
they will remain shrouded in a mystery of 
fruitless regret. But the Cross was not of 
this kind. Its very loneliness had in it the 
secret of the deepest social healing. It 
kindled undying sympathies and common 
purposes of good in the hearts of men, 
and created out of the depths of its own 
sacrifice the Christian fellowship of one 
heart and one mind. The feelings with 
which-we celebrate the sad memorials of 
the Passion this year, amid grave national 
anxieties, the apparent drifting apart into 
embittered, antagonism of different sections 
of society and the surging up of strange 
voleanic forces beneath our feet, should 
quicken us all spiritually to a deeper 
realisation of the oneness of humanity in 
Gop and of the unifying power of common 
sympathies which spring out of the very 
heart of trouble. The failure of the Cross 
as it emerges into the light of victory is 
the defeat of pessimism, and it can still 
inspire the splendid confidence that the 
sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed. 
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ENGLAND’S LAST MARTYR FOR 
RELIGION. 


Ir is a little surprising that, up to the 
present, so little attention has been called 
to the fact that the closing week of the 
current month marks the tercentenary of 
an event of considerable national import- 
ance and interest. The occasion ought 
to be worthily celebrated by all Uni- 
tarians as a matter of course, and with 
equal propriety by all for whom freedom 
of thought and liberty of conscience are 
privileges unstaled by custom and by 
the habitude of modern enlightenment. 
For it is exactly three hundred years ago 
that Hngland’s last martyr for conscience’ 
sake was burned at the stake for maintain- 
ing anti-Trinitarian doctrines. It was 
then that Edward Wightman suffered 
within the precincts of the ancient cathe- 
dral city of Lichfield. 

It was in his death, in his two-fold 
execution, that Wightman was associated 
with . Lichfield; in life he belonged to 
Burton-on-Trent. At Burton Wightman 
attended periodic conferences of Puritan 
divines, who foregathered to discuss 
matters of Christian doctrine and exegesis, 
and it was at these meetings that he first 
promulgated those devious doctrines that 
were destined to cost him his life amid 
circumstances as dramatic as they were 
unprecedented in the whole history of 
martyrdom at the stake. His brethren 
were. far from, pleased with Wightman’s 


‘unorthodoxy, and tricd in vain to bring 


him into what they believed to be a more 
reasonable frame of mind. Then Wight- 
man himself precipitated a crisis. King 
James the First visited the little township 
of Royston, and Wightman thrust into the 
hands of that royal pedant a petition in 
which he claimed toleration for the articles 
of his own particular creed. The sequel 
may best be told by reproducing a letter 
written twenty-eight years after by Richard 
Neile, Archbishop of York, to Sir Dudley 
Carleton. The original is preserved in the 
Public Records Office (Domestic State 
Papers, Vol. 432, No. 27, IV.). In the 
following transcript the spelling has been 
modernised throughout :— 


**T received your letters of the 3rd 
August, signifying the pleasure of the 
Council that I should certify to their 
Lordships the proceeding held with the 
blasphemous heretic, Wightman, who was 
burnt at Lichfield when I was bishop 
there. I desire to understand from you on 
what particulars the Lords require to be 
certified. For the generality of my pro- 
ceedings with him, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury [Laud], can inform them, as 
he was with me and assisted me in all the 
proceedings against Wightman from the 
beginning to the end... . It may please 
you to understand that this Wightman 
discovered himself by a petition, delivered 
at Royston to my then Master, King 
James, who, finding that he was of my 
diocese, sent him to me to my dwelling, 
then at Westminster, with command to 
commit him to the Gatehouse, and to take 
examination of his several opinions under 


his own hand; which I did, using many 


conferences with him by myself, and by 
other learned divines, to make him sec his 
blasphemous heresies and to reclaim him. 
This course of conference was held with 
him from about a week after Haster till 
the middle of October [1611], in all of 
which time no good could be wrought upon 


| him, but he became every day more and 


mote obstinate in his blasphemous heresies. 
Whereupon the King commanded me to 
send him down to Lichfield, and myself 
to go after him, there to proceed against 
him, as a blasphemous heretic. At my 
coming to Lichfield, being there assisted 
by sundry divines of very good note, we 
began with him by divers days conference, 
but to no purpose. Then we proceeded 
in a legal way against him in the Con- 
sistory.”’ 


Leaving now for a mement the Arch- 
bishop’s letter, let us examine the various 
counts in Wightman’s indictment, which 
is also preserved in the Public Records 
Office ; and we shall find that these fall into 
two categories. Those of the first class 
charge him with maintaining certain doc- 
trines, which, though unorthodox, were 
quite consistent with his sanity ; in those 
of the second class, he is charged with en- 
tertaining certain blasphemous opinions 
regarding his own personality, opinions 
which to-day would be recognised im- 
mediately as being typical of mental de- 
rangement. 

As regards the first, he was accused of 
(1) Denying the Trinity of Persons in the 
Unity of the Deity; (2) denying the 
divinity of Christ; (8) denying the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate conception ; (4) 
affirming that the three creeds, the Apos- 
tles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian were 
the heresies of the Nicolaitanes ; (5) that 
the baptism of infants was ‘‘ an abominable 
custom,’’ and that the use of baptism 
should be administered with water only to 
converts of sufficient age and understand- 
ing, converted from, infidelity to the faith. 

In the second category we find him 
possessed by the following unhappy de- 
lusions. He had, it was alleged, declared 
that ‘‘ he, the said Edward Wightman, is 
that prophet spoken of in the 18th of 
Deuteronomy in these words, ‘ I will raise 
them up a prophet, &¢’; and that that 
place (2.e., text In modern usage) of Isaiah, 
‘T alone have trodden the winepress,’ and 
that place ‘ whose fan is in his hand,’ are 
proper and personal to him, the said 
Edward Wightman ; and that he, the said 
Wightman, is’ that person of the Holy 
Ghost, spoken of in the Holy Scriptures, 
and the Comforter, spoken of in the 16th 
of St. John’s Gospel; and that that place, 
the 4th of Malachi, of ‘ Blias to come,’ 
is likewise meant of his person.”’ 


Having made ourselves acquainted with 
the indictment, we may now return to 
the narrative of Archbishop Neile :— 


‘* After sundry days passed in a legal 
manner of proceeding, and after three 
assignations for sentence, we appointed a 
day for sentence, which we executed in 
the body of the church, and, before the 
sentence was denounced, myself began the 
business with a serman, and a confutation 
of his blasphemies against the Trinity of 
Persons in the Eternal Godhead. To all 
which he no way relenting, but persisting 
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in his blasphemies, I read the sentence 
against him, and denounced him to be a 
blasphemous heretic, and to be accordingly 
certified to the secular power. Whereupon 
his Majesty’s writ was directed to the 
Sheriff of the County of the City of Lich- 
field to burn him as a heretic.”’ 


The present writer has been fortunate 
enough to come across in the Public 
Records Office the identical writ to 
which reference is here made [Domestic 
State Papers: Signs Manual, Vol. IL. 
No. 14]. The following is a translation 
of the original document :— 


‘¢ Tae Kine to the Sheriff of our City 
of Lichfield, Greeting. 

‘* Whereas the reverend father in Christ, 
Richard, by Divine Providence, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield has reported to us 
that he, proceeding judicially according 
to vhe requirements of ecclesiastical canons 
and of the laws and customs of this our 
Kingdom of England, against one Edward 
Wightman, of the Parish of Burton-on- 
Trent, in the diocese of Coventry and Lich- 
field, of and upon the wicked heresies of 
Ebion, Cerinthus, Valentinian, Arius, Mace- 
donius, Simon Magus, of Manes, the 
Manichees, Photinus, and of the Ana- 
baptists, and other arch-heretics; and 
furthermore of other cursed opinions, 
spawned forth by the instigation ot Satan, 
and heretofore unheard of, the aforesaid 
Edward Wightman, appearing before the 
aforesaid reverena father and other divines, 
publicly, knowingly stubbornly,persistently, 
and in malice and hardness of heart, 
defended and disseminated the aforesaid 
wicked cximes, heresies, and other detest- 
able blasphemies ; by the final sentence of 
the said reverend father, &c. . . . the said 
Hdward Wightman stands condemned and 
pronounced a heretic, and therefore it has 
been decreed that he, like some diseased 
sheep, shall be cast out and cut off from the 
flock of the Lord, lest he infect our subjects 
by his contagion. And whereas the Holy 
Mother Church is powerless to do or 
execute anything further in this matter, 
the same reverend father has left the same 
Edward Wightman to our secular power, 
to be punished with well-merited punish- 
ment as a blasphemous and conuemned 
heretic. We therefore, as a zealous pro- 
moter of justice and defender of the Catho- 
lic Faith, desirous to defend the rights and 
liberties of Holy Church and the Catholic 
Faith, and to uproot and extirpate all 
such ezrors and heresies, and all such 
heretics so convicted and considering that 
a convicted and condemned heretic of the 
aforesaid character ought, according to 
the Jaws and customs of this our kingdom 
of England usually enforced in these 
matters, to be burned with fire ; do com- 
mand thee that thou cause the said Ed- 
ward Wightman, being in thy custody, 
to be committed to the fire in some public 
and open place within the city aforesaid, 
for the reason aforesaid, and before the 
people, and cause the same Edward 
Wightman really to be burned in the said 
fire, in detestation of the said crime, and 
as a manifest example to other Christians, 
that they may not fall into the same 
crime, And this you are in no wise to 
omit, under the peril that shall follow 
_thereon, Witness, &c. 


‘¢ Given at Westminster on the ninth 


day of March, 1611.’’ [This would, of 
course, be 1612 in modern notation, as 
the year at that time ended on March 31. 
Hence the tercentenary.] 


For the extraordinary and sensational 
sequel we must again turn to the letter of 
Archbishop Neile :— 

‘Upon [receipt of] the writ, he being 
brought to the stake, and the fire [having] 
scorched him a little, he cried out that he 
would recant. The people thereupon ran 
into the fire and suffered themselves to be 
scorched to save him. There was then 
[there ?] prepared a form of recantation, 
and offered to him, which he then read 
and professed before he was unchained 
from the stake. Hereupon he was carried 
back to the prison, and after a fortnight’s 
time, or three weeks, he was brought into 
the Consistory [the period that elapsed was 
sixteen days], there to declare his recanta- 
tion, and to renounce his blasphemous 
heresies in a legal way, that the same 
might remain apud acta in the court, 
done deliberately upon better resolution and 
in truth, and not upon terror of the fire. 
When he came into the Consistory he 
blasphemed more audaciously than before. 
His Majesty, being informed of this his 
behaviour, commanded the writ for the 
burning of him to be renewed, which was 
sent down and executed, and he died 
blaspheming.’’ 

‘* Cawood Castle, 9th August, 1639.”’ 


It is highly probable that the sympa- 
thetic attitude of the Lichfield populace on 
Wightman’s first appearance at the stake 
had no small influence on the subsequent 
policy of the King, and may account for 
Wightman haying been England’s last 
martyr for religion. 


—— EE 


FRANCIS KET. 


In connection with the Tercentenary 
of the Unitarian Martyrs, the following 
extract from an old book of sermons by a 
Puritan divine may be of interest. William 
Burton was a good man, and _ himself 
suffered persecution for his Puritanism. 
Both he and his victim were University 
men, Burton of New College, Oxford, Ket 
of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and the latter 
was, in addition, grandson of Kett of the 
Rebellion of 1549. Psychologically, both 
of them are a very curious study, the 
martyr for his fantastic beliefs about 
Jerusalem, and the Puritan divine for his 
strange interpretation of God’s feelings 
towards a heretic. 


‘** David’s Enidence, 
or The Assurance of God’s Loue.’’ 
By William Burton, 
Preacher at Reading. 
(Lon. 1596.) 


(6th Sermon, p. 124.) ,», 

‘* T haue knowen som Arrian heretiques, 
whose life hath beene most strict amongest 
men, whose tongues haue beene tyred 
with scripture upon scripture, their knees 
euen hardned in prayer, and their faces 
wedded to sadnesse, and their mouthes 
full of praises to God, while in the meane 
time, they haue stowtly denied the di- 
uinitie of the Sonne of God, and haue not 
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always in prayer, his tongue neuer ceased 


resolute in the deuilles quarrell, then some 


sticked to teare out of the Bible all such 
places as made against them, such were 
Hamond, Lewes an Cole, heretikes of 
wretched memorie lately executed and cut 
off in Norwich. What shal I say of 
Frances Ket another Arrian which succeeded 
them, in opinions more monstrous then his 
predecessours, for hee helde that whosoeuer 
will bee saued, must before hee die, go to 
Jerusalem ; that Christ wyth his Apostles 
are nowe personally in Judea gathering of 
his church; that the faithfull should | 
miraculously be preserued at Jerusalem, 
with a wall of fire, and be fed with Angelles 
foode from heauen; but these were his — 
dreames, and yet such dreames as (rather 

then he would forego them, hauing once 
embraced them) caused him to plunge — 
himselfe ouer head and eares in most | 
damnable and cursed heresies. For be- 
hold, to maintaine his former fancies, he 
held most impudently that Christ is not 
God, but a good man as others be, and that 
which was neuer heard before, that Christ 
hath- suffered cnce for his owne sinnes, 
and shal (before the end of the world) — 
suffer againe, for the sinnes of the world, 
and that being done he shal be then made ~ 
God after his second resurrection. And 
yet as monstrous as hee was in opinion, 
see how holy hee would seeme to be in his 
outward conversation. The sacred Bible 
almost neuer-out of his handes, himselfe - 


praising of God, when he went to the — 
fire he was clothed in sackcloth, hee went 
leaping and dauncing: beeing in the fire, ~ 
aboue twenty times together, clapping his _ 
hands, he cried nothing, but blessed bee — 
God, blessed bee God, and so continued 

untill the fire had consumed all his neather 
partes, and untill he was stifled with the 
smoke that he could speake no longer : 

all which I was a witnesse of my selfe. 

But shall we thinke that the Lord tooke 
any delight in the prayers or praises of such 
a deuil] incarnate ; farre be it from us. A 

strange and fearefull example of a desperate, 
of a hardened, and a cursed creature, and 
yet not to be wondered at, for the deuill 
hath his souldiers and martires as well as 

the Lord, and oftentimes they are more 


are In God’s quarrell. As for his willing 
andready going, with his constant induring, 
it was no more then is perfourmed by such 
as hang themselues, or drowne themselues, 
but what pleasure hath the Lord in the 
sacrifices of such ?’’ 

J. H. M. Notan. 
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WIMBLEDON COMMON. — 


In these hurrying days cf spring, when 
on every side the urgent tides of life are — 
flooding bud and leaf and the numberless 
forms miraculous of insects and creatures 
of the soil, the call of the skylark rising 
from brown heather into the misty blue, 
seems specially jubilant. Down in the | 
glen, or on the farther slopes of woodland, 
we know there are other bird-notes, cheery, 
brisk, chattery, or tenderly sweet with the 
blackbird, bold and shrill with the thrush. 
‘There, too, are the privacies of this pleasant = = 
region, where the foot falls on thick _ 
layers of mouldering leaf, and as in the 
side-chapel of some vast minster a peculiar 
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peace waits the solitary visitor. But up 


gorse ? 
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here on the broad. plateau is the gencrous 
sense of nature’s widest communion, Here is 


‘assurance, if not yet the perfect possession, 


of a fulness adequate to the mind’s hunger. 
There is a quality about the skylark’s 
song which is not so much triumphant as 
something better, an innocent, untroubled 
delight in life. From one bird to another 
the spirit of music turns, and each little 
speckled threat vibrates responsive, while 
the brave wings mount the breeze and 
wave after wave of melody rolls along 
the sunny world. So full, so energetic, 
are these days. It hardly seems to be 
weeks ago, surely not months, when 
wintry silence lay like a calm over all. or 
at most there was but now and then in the 
leafless birch-copse a short sudden ripple 
of sound, unexpected and at once lost 
again in the stillness, as when upon 
a sea lying blue and seemingly motionless 
a single flash of foam smiles on the surface 
and dies out into the unbroken deep. 

Wimbledon Common—there may be 
other places like it, we speak only as we 
know—is more than a playground, it isa 
sanctuary, and not for birds and other of 
nature’s children alone. Here come men 
and women of tired brain, the wounded 
spirits, to be healed. Here, of course, 
unconscious youth, lads and girls from 
distant elementary schools, children happy 
in having their homes near, spottive players 
at one game or another, horsemen and 
footmen bent on exercise—every variety 
of child, in short, may be found enjoying 
in different ways the wealth afforded by 
these miles of wild and open land. Picture- 
lovers and picture-makers abound. Stu- 
dents and observers ramble through the 
tussocks of the boggy valley, pore at the 
mossy roots of trees, explore the possi- 
bilities of gravel-pits, persuade pond 
and rivulet to yield tribute. Whether 
it was here or elsewhere, or whether he 
or another, Linneus might have knelt 
hereabouts, praising God for the sight 
of the broom in blossom—or was it the 
No matter ; there are more things 
guessed than known about our Common, 
but the things beautifully real still go 
beyond both guess and knowledge. 

It is a great space, a breathing-space, 
a thinking space. Right away to Leith Hill, 
Mr. Walter Johnson says, you may see 
from Cesar’s Camp; and from Leith Hill, 
the old gossip at the tower declares, you 
can see the waters of the English Channel. 
Anyway, the eye can revel in far reaches 
and the mind in great surmises; the 
narrow confines of city life are taken away ; 
north, west, south, the landscapes are 
wide. Up from the distant sea the wind 
blows freely over the Downs, south and 
north, over the fields of Sussex and the 


with smoke. What haze is there, usually 
produces but new graces of subtle colour 
where earth and sky meet. But above 
all, in both senses, is this vast dome of 
sky—dome of a sanctuary certainly of 
space—in part, at least, of peace. 

Mr. Johnson’s book* brings to mind 
a new thought of spaciousness, for with a 
copious store of information he tells us 
about those distant ages when the London 


* Wimbledon Common, | its 
tiquities, and Natural History. 
Johnson, F.G.S, Unwin, 5s, net, 


Geology, An- 
By Walter 
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Clay was forming and the various overlying 
gravels and sands were laid. What vast 
stretches of time have gone to the moulding 
‘of this little bit of earth-surface, and this 
one of the newest ! 


Then we are told of relics of the earlier 


men here, paleolithic perhaps, neolithic 
assuredly. The questien of the camp, 
British or Roman ; 
of the soil and local applications of the 
manorial system; the mustering here of 
armies, the fearsome story of highwaymen, 
duellist echoes, 
famous men and women—all this the author 


the ancient tenure 


homes and haunts of 


brings for our interest. The humanist 


may, if he please, stop now, and he will 


have ample to be thankful for. But Mr. 
Johnson goes on to tell us something 
of the wonderful variety of living things, 
plant and animal, that may be found here. 
Being a schoolmaster, he places the experi- 
ence of his craft at our service in an excellent 
series of suggested walks and studies on 
the spot, suitable to the various tastes 
of the observer. Naturally, the book 
appeals in the first instance to those 
who live within a visiting radius of the 
Common; but its illustrations are fre- 
quently of use to nature-lovers every- 
where, and as a model of what might be 
done to show us what we are looking at 
when we step out of doors it will repay 
a wider attention. : 

Our guide tries not only to open our 
eyes but also our ears. Beside describing 
the plumage of the bird he reports its 
song. It is a brave endeavour, and for 
my part I mean to benefit by it—I am 
sure I shall. And yet, how different is 
any formula from the living thing! 
Here, as everywhere in this great world of 
life, the best that any teacher can do 
is to help the living to possess its own, to 
understand its experience and open a 
way for more. When it is another kind 
of sanctuary that invites, the record of 
deep and holy thought, how can I perceive 
if with my own soul I have not felt—at 
least sufficiently to know what the prophet 
is speaking of, or the saint? Well, in 
this spacious world, let us hope there is 
room and opportunity for all of us to 
grow in, as there was room on the Common 
for the rosy babes in their carriages and 
the rather queer-looking poet who stopped 
now and again in his long walks to greet 
them—them only of all who might steal 
a glance at that solitary figure so that 
they might be able to say they had seen 
Swinburne. 

The hurrying spring days suggest alert- 
ness to the prudent. But a short while 
ago the whole region was white with 
loveliest frost. Soon the woods will be 
one vast choir of singers, out of which he 
that is lucky may discern even in the 
vocal morning the matchless cadences of 
the nightingale. Those who will, may 
prefer to listen for those strains at nightfall, 
but to me there seemsa cheerful fellowship 
in the general chorus. Later in the year 
the music will lessen as the colours deepen. 


Flashing wings of wood-pigeon, magpie, 
rand jay will gleam through the foliage, 


and down among the bracken thickets 
there will now and then be found the 
glories of the pheasant. And so the 
world of life, wonder, beauty, and mystery 
will revolve about us again. 


W. GT. 
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expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
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METHODS OF VIOLENCE. 


Sir,—I have till now refrained from 
writing, but I feel that it has become 
every woman’s duty to stand up for the 
highest interpretation of Honour and 
Obedience—Obedience, that is, to those 
elemental and fundamental laws upon 
which the very existence of a nation 
depends. 

The reiterated excuse of men’s misdeeds 
and violence seems to me—and I speak 
for hundreds of other women—the most 
futile justification for woman’s outbreaks. 
The effect of men’s violence passes away 
and is scarcely remembered ; it is natural 
to the immature male animal to have 
these episodes. But woman’s violence 
may have, and is indeed bound to have, 
far reaching and dangerous consequences, 
to bear a crop from the sowing of dragon’s 
teeth. 

The inhabitants, men and women of our 
great dependencies, more especially of 
India, are accustomed to regard an English- 
woman as the fine flower of Western 
civilisation. If she declares boldly that 
if she cannot have her demands im- 
mediately granted violence and destruc- 
tion of other people’s property is right and 
justified, how can we be surprised if the 
lesson is only too quickly learnt? 
Strangely enough, this frenzy of organised 
violerice has cast its. spell on ministers 
of religion. 

If it were only that their chivalry was 
touched by the sight of women sacrificing 
their liberty and enduring hardship for a 
cause, then one could quite understand 
their palliation of the act in admiration 
of their courage, but they all go farther 
than this ; indeed, theyseem to go off the 
line altogether, and tell us for the first time 
that Christ himself set an example of 
violence, and Paul apparently is charged 
with the same. I confess I feel very 
indignant at this entirely new departure, 
and if a mere lay woman may be allowed 
to speak, I should say this is an utterly 
unfounded and baseless accusation. Let 
us not, for heaven’s sake, compare the 
magnificent outburst of Christ against 
the desecration of the Temple—the only 
action which can be called violent —with 
the futile and childish action of the mili- 
tant women! Do we anywhere read of 
destruction of property even dimly coun- 
selled ? Is not violence always deprecated ? 
Had women been prevented from speaking 
in public, or from gathering together in 
public, or from marching, &c., then I 
should be the first to say ‘‘ break the 
law.’’ But there has been no justification 
of this sort. We are accustomed to be > 
amused at the prayers of the old Scotch 
meenister : 

‘* Give us, O Lord, receptivity—that is, 
O Lord, the power of receiving impres- 
sions.’’ 

ButI think we could not do better than 


pray : 
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“<Give us,O Lord, discrimination, that is, 
O Lord, the gift of the sense of proportion, 
and the power of weighing the ultimate 
worth of our actions.’’—Yours, &c., 
Ciara SwANWICK. 
Cirencester, March 27. 


Srr,—I am not given to rushing into 
print, nor haye I the slightest intention of 
entering into a newspaper correspondence, 
but I feel impelled to write and thank you 
for the editorial note appended to Mr. 
Lummis’s letter in your issue of the 23rd 
inst. Quite apart from the rights and 
wrongs of the suffragist question, I, for 
one, cannot help regretting that, at a time 
such as the present, the advocacy of the 
‘“ principle ’’ of everyone a law unto her- 
self or himself, which, as 1 read it, under- 
lies the letter, should come from one of 
our ministers.—Yours, &c., 

T. H. Russe. 

17, Vicarage-road, Birmingham, 

Mar. 26, 1912. 
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THE HARVESTING OF A NATION. 


The American People: a Study in National 
Psychology. By A. Maurice Low. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Tar second volume of Mr. Maurice 
Low’s brillant study of ‘‘ The American 
People ’’ is a book of absorbing interest. 
Taking up the story of the New World at 
the period when the stage was being set 
for the great drama of the American Revo- 
lution, it traces the rapid growth of a 
nation destined to give an entirely fresh 
conception of liberty to mankind through 
all the sensational vicissitudes which have 
marked its development, and invested it 
with the glamour of the fabulous that owes 
nothing, in this case, to immemorial tradi- 
tions. The chapters dealing with. the 
influence of Puritanism, the gradual loosen- 
Ing of the ties that bound the American 
colonies to Bngland, the birth of a national 
consciousness, the framing of the famous 
Constitution which taught the world the 
meaning of democracy, and the far-reach- 
ing eftects of immigration, slavery, and 
the civil war on morals, manners, political 
ideals and commercial expansion are full 
of the raw material of romance which 
awaits the transmuting vouch of some 
twentieth century Balzac or Dumas. It 
would not be fair, however, to convey the 
impression vhat Mr. Low has merely com- 
piled a chronicle of historical events to 
which his sympathetic imagination has not 
already lent the glow and colour which the 
novelist or dramatist is expected to supply. 
He writes sanely and impartially, his sole 
object being to make a statement of truth 
devoid of racial bias and rhetorical exag- 
gerations ; but, at the same time, the note 
of idealism is not absent, and it is clear 
that he has caught the contagion of that 
potent and irresistible force in modern 
history which no one has yet properly 
defined—the American spirit. He believes, 
too, that not only is the story of American 
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progress something new in history, but 
that it has actually produced a_ totally 
new type of character which, while deriving 
its finest qualities from Bricish ancestry, 
differs quite as much from the English 
type as from that of any uropean nation: 

. Perhaps the chief value of this book hes 
in the refutations of popular fallacies with 
which it abounds, and its original, yet, alter 
all, simple and reasonable explanations of 
some of the puzzling aspects of American 
life and thought which are apt to bewilder 
a superficial observer. Mr. Low 1s not in 
bondage to preconceived ideas, and does 
not allow his patriotism as an Englishman 
to blind him to the faults of the Mother 
Country in that troubled period when a 
little sympathetic comprehension of the 
aspirations of her subjects might have kept 
them loyal to her rule. At the same time, 
he reminds us that there were faults on the 
other side, and that the Puritan democrat 
was no enemy to despotism yer se—only to 
the despotism which irritated him, and 
restricted his freedom. The extreme toler- 
ance and liberality in respect of religion, 
for instance, which characterised the 
clauses of the Constitution was really due 
to the fact that the signatories were all 
men of such strong conviction and signal 
determination to uphold their individual 
dogmas, that the only possible way of 
satisfying everybody was to leave out God 
altogether. The question of immigration 
is dealt with in the same discriminating 
way, and the conclusions arrived at by a 
careful and illuminating process. of reason- 
ing from authenticated facts ought to 
reassure those people, both in America 
and our own country, who believe that the 
yearly influx of illiterate aliens into the 
United States is a growing menace to 
national stability and progress. 

We cannot resist a reference to what will 
probably be regarded as the most chal- 
lenging and. vigorous chapter in a book full 
of living interest, wherein Mr. Low ruth- 
lessly shatters the popular illusion as to 
woman’s position in America. It contains 
some astonishing statements, which are 
sure to be hotly disputed, but they need 
give no offence to the most ardent feminist, 
for the writer is plainly on the side of the 
angels, What he desires to point out is 
that, up to the present time, in spite of the 
adulation which she receives, and the 
wealth which is poured out at her feet, the 
American woman has never had a fair 
chance of making her influence traly felt 
in the affairs of the nation. She neither 
‘‘rnles nor reigns.’’ ‘‘ In the beginning 
she was both a luxury and a necessity,’’ 
and although she toiled with heroic forti- 
tude in those early colonial days, enduring 
all the hardships of pioneering and contri. 
buting every bit as much to the wealth of 
the nation as the man with whom her 
fortunes were linked, ‘‘ no recognition was 
accorded her... the Salic law was not 
more inexorably enforced among the 
Franks than it was among the Americans.’’ 
When prosperity came she had, cf course, 
an easier time, but i ministered to the 
vanity of the men who had reclaimed the 
West from the wilderness, spanned the 
continent with railways, built cities and 
bridged rivers to install their wives in 
ereat houses, load them with jewels, and 
give them unlimited money to spend on 
dress. These were the outward and visible 
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signs of wealth and success, and the women- 
folk were expected to receive them grate- 
fully, without evincing any curiosity ‘‘ to 
discover the Pactolian sands.’’ The present 
mood of woman in America, Mr. Low adds, 
‘*her restless, nervous energy, her desire 
for independence . . . is the revolt against 
the subordination to which she has been 
subjected. for three hundred years. . 
She is tired of inferiority, and is satiated 
with luxury and_ pseudo-chivalry. She 
wants what has never been granted to her. 
She wants the recognition of intellectual 
and moral equality.”’ 


WILLIAM JAMES. 


William James. By LHmile 
Translated by A. and B. Henderson. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

M. Bovutrovx’s little book on William 
James is clearly inspired by a sincere 
admiration for the personality of the great 
also by a 
thoroughly judicious appreciation of the 
contribution made by James to philo- 
sophical thinking. All that M. Boutroux 
does is carried out with scrupulous care 


Boutroux. 
London : 


and nicety of feeling, and it has been a | 


pleasure to read this latest tribute to the 
Harvard professor whose loss was so 
keenly felt. From the outset, M. Boutroux 
grasps what was really the great secret of 
the influence exercised by James, the 
intimate connection, namely, between the 
man and his philosophy ; as we ourselves 
said in these columns some time back, the 
philosophical thinking of William James 
was the exact expression of the most in- 
ward life of his soul. That is why, as 
Boutroux points out, his students never 
found in his lectures ‘‘ ready-made answers 
in view of their examinations.’’ But they 
found what was far more valuable, a noble 
and beautiful spirit, into the presence of 
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which it was impossible to come with-_ 


out being the better for it. ‘‘ He had,’’ 
says Boutroux, ‘‘a proud and courageous. 
soul; and this pride was founded upon a 
simple trust in the injunctions of morality 
and the generous enthusiasms of religion. 
He had the instinct for sympathy and love, 
for sacrifice, for the asceticism which 
disciplines the will, for the heroism con- 
secrated to the ideal’’ ; this is.altogether 
true, and it was the spirit, so formed, 
that always shone, with exquisite radiance, 
through all that James spoke or wrote. 
Boutroux rightly estimates James’s con- 
tributions to psychology as of permanent 
and enduring value; but we cannot be so 
sure with regard to his more philosophical. 
and metaphysical speculations, though we 
agree with Boutroux that it was into just 
these speculations that James threw all 
that was best and finest~ in himself. 
James really left his philosophy incom- 
plete. How could it be otherwise, when 


/ 


that philosophy was the direct result of | 


an Inward experience which was itself 
never ‘at rest, always moving on to some- 
thing new ? The philosophy of James is 
like the man, ‘‘ essentially free,’’? going 
boldly forward ‘‘ with experience as its 
only guide,’’ attaining, we have no doubt, — 
‘‘ other heights in other lives.’’ We are 
glad to notice that Boutroux does not fall 
into the error, which has so often been 
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made, of confounding the real philosophy 
of James with his pragmatism. His con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Pragmatism’’ of 
thinkers like Schiller and Dewey was more 
that of loyalty to men who thought they 
were following him than anything else. 
Pragmatism, for James, as Boutroux 
rightly urges, was always a method, never 
a system. The syst¢m towards which 
James, by his pragmitic method, ap- 
proached, he himself called ‘‘ Radical 
Empiricism ’’ ; its fundamental principle 
was that ‘‘ total immediate experience and 
truly objective reality are one.’’ You ge 

Reality by living into it, as it is directly 
given in the fumess and richness of con- 
crete experience, and not by abstracting 
from that experience and replacing its 
vitality and full-bloodedness by a dead, 
logical system. And the power of living 
is essentially free and creative ; the search 
for Reality, the contact with Reality, 
becomes a notable adventure in which there 
is always something new to accomplish 
and something new to attain. It is easy 
to see why James hailed Bergson with 
delight. 

We commend heartily M. Boutroux’s 
book to every reader, whether lover of 
philosophy or not, both for its own sake 
and for the sake of its theme: all that 
James said and wrote is worth study, and 
any tribute that recognises this, and leads 
anyone to the original again, is sure of a 
welcome. 


Be 


THE PROPHECIES OF ISATAH. 


International Critical Commentary. ~ Isaiah 
i—xxvil. G.B. Gray, D.D. D.Litt, Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 12s. net. 

Tue great International Critical Com- 

mentary steadily advances towards com- 
pletion, in face of difficulties to which the 
preface of the present volume bears wit- 
ness. The Book of Isaiah had originally 
been assigned to the late Dr. Av B. David- 
son ; but he died before making any sub- 
stantial progress with his commentary. 
To fill his place the editors invited Dr. 
Buchanan Gray and Dr. A. 8. Peake, 
allotting to the former ch. i—xxxix. of 
this book of Isaiah, and to the latter 
ch. xl.—_Ixvi. The choice, on the evidence 
of the present. volume, was admirable, 
and there is.equal ground for confidence 
in regard to the second volume. Part of 
Dr. Gray’s portion is reserved for the 
second volume, in order to preserve com- 
parative equality in the size of the two 
books. The present volume contains the 
general introduction to the prophecies as 
a whole, and commentary on ch. i—xxvii. 
The introduction is the work of Dr. Gray ; 
but he states that Dr, Peake has read it 
and is in general agreement with it, and 
in particular with such references as it 
contains to ch. xl—Ixvi. 

Like all the volumes of this Commentary, 
this one is written mainly for the more or 
less expert student; and the general 
reader will not find very much in it that 
will interest him. But at leit the general 
reader will observe with pleasure that it 
is written in English, and not in American. 

A book of this kind necessarily involves 
much reference to the work of other 
scholars, and leaves comparatively little 
room, for the originality of the commenta- 

tor. But there is much difference between 
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a good commentator and a bad one; and 
so far as we can judge, Dr. Gray is em- 
phatically a good one. He knows his 
subject thoroughly, and is not overweighted 
with it. He knows what he wants to say, 
and says it clearly without waste of words. 
Perhaps the most striking point he makes, 
is the statement that the book of Isaiah as 
a wholeisa post-exilic compilation. It has, 
of course, long been customany to dis- 
tinguish between the first Isaiah and the 
second ; in recent years a thiid has been 
assumed. But even this distinction did 
not account for all the problems of author- 
ship presented by the prophecies. There 
is not, and there has not been, any doubt 
that genuine prophecies of the original 
Isaiah are contained in the book in con- 
siderable quantity. But there are pas- 
sages which do not seem to belong to either 
him or the second or the third chief writer. 
The theory that the whole book is a post- 
exilic compilation is intended to account 
for the inclusion of all these, by saying 
that the book as it exists now is a collec- 
tion of prophecies of very different ages, 
erouped together as being in character 
Isaianic, whether righly so considered or 
not. The collection was made, or com- 
pleted, perhaps about 150 B.c., and, while 
there is much in it of the work of the 
original Isaiah, it is not implied that he 
himself ever collected his prophecies, 
still less that he arranged them in their 
present order. This theory makes the 
understanding of the book of Isaiah (so 
called) much less difficult than it was 
before ; and the use that is made of it by 
Dr. Gray is certainly one of the chief 
excellences of his commentary. 

Detailed criticism of a book which is 
necessarily itself a mass of detailed criti- 
cism is impossible in a brief notice. So 
far as I can judge, Dr. Gray has given 
the student just what he needs, and this 
latest volume of the Commentary should 
receive as warm a welcome as any of its 
forerunners. 

Bo Lees 


——— 


THe Docrrinr: or ImMoRTALITY IN THE 
Opes or Soromon. Is. net. By J. 
Rendel Harris, M.A. 


Bors the title of this book and the name 
of its author should win for it a wide circle 
of readers. Those who cannot, for a 
variety of reasons, follow the critical dis- 
cussions of the lately discovered Odes of 
Solomon canlearn briefly something of their 
intrinsic value, and, above all, appreciate 
the early Christian doctrine of immortality. 
Everlasting life is a matter of Christian 
experience, as the odist conceives it, and 
he connects it with the life of Christ. 
‘¢The real question of immortality is in 
the quality, not in the prolongation of 
existence. As by many Christian fathers, 
the future life is regarded as conditional. 
It is also assumed, if we may so speak, in 
the present life. Absent from the odes is 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, the last judgment and es- 
chatology- generally.” Whether these ideas 
owe anything to Gnostic speculaticn or not, 
we venture to assert that they reveal 
elements, alike rational and_ spiritual, 
which will appeal strongly to modernists 
wearied of the materialism within and the 
negations without the churches. 
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DEVELOPMENT. OF THE LOGOS-DOCTRINE 
IN GREEK AND Hesrew THOUGHT. 
By the Rev. F. E. Walton, B.D. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 3s. 


In a small volume of a hundred pages 
it is obviously impossible adequately to 
discuss eight centuries of speculaticn on 
the part of Greek philosophers, Jewish 
schoolmen, and Christian apostles. But 
as a brief résumé of the main doctrines of 
ancient philosophy, and as an attempt to 
trace the connection between Greek and 
Hebrew teaching, this little work has 
merits of its own. Did space permit, 
some of the questions raised might be 
answered in another way ; as it is, it must 
suffice to commend Mr. Walton’s treat- 
ment of a difficult subject to the careful 
consideration of thoughtful students of 
religion, ancient and modern. 


A Boox or tHE Homg (Headley Brothers) 
is the title of a small volume by Mrs. 
Catherine C. Osler, consisting of addresses 
delivered by her at different times to 
various audiences on subjects of profound 
and perennial interest to all thinking 
women. Many of our old traditicns are 
being challenged to-day, and many insti- 
tutions held sacred by our parents are in 
the melting pot. How often are we told 
by a prejudiced press that the destruc- 
tion of the home and family life is going 
to be one of the dire results of the Social- 
istic tendencies of our day? But fhe 
danger surely lies much more in the direc- 
tion of the idle and luxurious living of 
some sections of society with its feverish 
unrest, ilts craving for excitement, its 
incapacity to be anything but bored by 
the peace and joy of the hearth—‘‘ four 
feet on the fender,’’ the patter of little 
feet, and the prattle of little tongues. 

The best traditions of English family life 
are portrayed in this little book, and the 
young home-makers of to-day might be 
spared many a tear and many a sigh if 
they made Mrs. Osler their mentor and 
resolved to carry out her ideas. She does 
not shirk the real problems of adolescent 
life. In the chapter headed ‘‘ Light-. 
houses ’’ she deals trenchantly with the 
question of purity, and how wise and 
understanding are her words! 

Mrs. Osler writes with clearness and 
charm, and has a deit turn for quotation, 
and we are grateful to herfor giving these 
papers a wider publicity. We have read 
them with great pleasure and still greater 
profit. What more need be said 2 


Sr. Luxe, Evaneriist anD HisTorran, 
eleven essays by. Herbert McLachlan, M.A., 
B.D., will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Sherratt & Hughes, of Manchester. Prof. 
Peake has written an introduction, in which 
he says :—‘‘ Mr. McLachlan’s volume is 
timely in that it handles topics of living 
interest to the New Testament student. 
But my pleasure in commending it is due 
not smply to this, but . . . to the intrinsic 
value of the bookitself. The appeal is not 
simply to the textual critic, but to all who 
would form a just appreciation of the third 
evangelist. . . The book reveals a compre- 
hensive study of the relevant literature, 
but it reveals also close first-hand investi- 
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wation of the subject, and considerable in- 
dependence of judgment; and I sincerely 
trust that its reception will be as cordial 
ag its merits deserve.” 


A REMARKABLE volume of essays on Ger- 
many in the Nineteenth Century has 
just been issued by the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. (Manchester: Sherratt & 
Hughes. 2s. 6d.net.) Leaving the official 
world of politics on one side, it is the most 
important contribution to Anglo-German 
friendship which has been made for 
a long time. Sentimental appeals are be- 
ginning to lose some of their force. It is 
sympathy based upon accurate knowledge 
and a clear understanding of the formative 
influences in German national life and 
character, which we chiefly need. This is 
what this volume provides. Dr. J. Holland 
Rose writes on the Political History, Pro- 
fessor Herford with all the wealth of his 
German scholarship on the Intellectual and 
Literary History, Professor Ki. C. K. Gonner 
on the Economic History, Dr. M. E. Sadler 
on the History of Education, and there 18 
a short introduction by Viscount Haldane. 
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Mzssrs. T. & T. Chark :—Handbook of the 
Modern Greek Vernacular: Professor A. 
Thumb. 12s. net. : 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons :—Astrology 
and Religion among the Greeks and Romans : 
Franz Cumont, Ph.D., LL.D. 6s. net. The 
Relentless Current: M. E. Charlesworth. 6s. 
The Resurrection in the New Testament : 
Clayton A. Bowen, A.B., B.D. 6s. net. 

Mr. T. Fisppr Unwin :—The Autobiography 
of a Working Women: Adelheid Popp. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
International Theosophical Chronicle; Quest. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


NARCISSUS. 


Once upon a time, there wandered 
through the wonderland of old Greece a 
fair youth whose name was Narcissus. 
He was like an enchanted child, born into 
an enchanted world; and everywhere he 
looked it seemed to him that he saw gods. 
He thought that there were hidden immor- 
tals in the blossoms and the breezes, and 
the leaves and the grass and the air; he 
caught fleeting glimpses of their garments ; 
he came upon traces of their white feet ; 
he heard faint echoes of their unearthly 
music in the midst of the common things 
of earth. When he walked on the sea- 
shore, he would turn to 


*“ Have sight of Proteus rising from the 
sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn.’’ 


When he penetrated the dim aisles of 
the forest it seemed to him that nymphs 
peered round the tree trunks, and that 
dryads made silver laughter among the 
Shiverings of the leaves. When he stood 
by the river to mark the rush and flow of 
it, it was to him ‘‘ garrulous with babble 
of gods.’’ And wonder was born in the 
gentle youth—that wonder which his own 
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Aristotle calls the beginning of the Love 
of Wisdom. ‘Truly, in all these things, 
Narcissus was wiser than he knew. And 
he was beautiful with the beauty of that 
day and place; bright curls clustered 
round his head, his cheek was soft as any 
maiden’s, and his eyes were wide and blue. 

But a sad fate waited for poor Narcissus. 
One day he lighted on a sheltered spot 
where a spring, bubbling and gurgling 
among green mosses, ran down the tiny 
channel it had made to form a clear, still 
pool. Joyously Narcissus stepped down 
into this mossy dell, flung himself on the 
flowery bank, and stooped over the pool 
to drink. But, before his lips met the 
water, a strange thing happened; for he 
saw rising swiftly from the green depths 
of that enchanted pool a lovely face. He 
gazed in wonder at the face, at its cluster- 
ing curls, its softly moulded cheek, its 
wide eyes—and the face gazed up at him. 
He smiled for very joy at its beauty, and 
the face smiled back. He spoke, and the 
lips in the water moved in reply. He 
stretched out his arms, and it seemed that 
she moved her arms to his. But when 
he plunged his hands into the pool that he 
might reach the face and clasp it, it was 
gone. Only when all was still except for 
the gleaming dart of the tiny fishes, and 
he again leaning over with anxious face, 
did that other face reappear; and it 
seemed to wear a look of reproach. 

So Narcissus lingered all day and every 
day besides the clear pool, and looked and 
longed for the face in the water. He had 
never dreamed, he thought, of anything 
so lovely as this goddess of the pool. 
Through hours of sunshine and cloud and 
rain he peered into the depths. - There was 
one who loved him, a gentle nymph in the 
train of Pan, the god of the woods. Her 
name was Echo; and as he gazed at the 
face in the pool she would draw timidly 
near to gaze with wistful eyes at him. As 
he sighed because he could not reach it, 
she would answer with a sigh. But he 
never saw Hcho’s sad face. He had no 
eyes except for the phantom face he 
longed for. And at last the summer 
faded and the skes were hidden, and Nar- 
cissus pined away there and fell sick and 
died. The gods—so runs the story— 
pitied this profitless life and death, and 
caused a sweet flower to spring from his 
grave. We still call the flower Narcissus. 
Of course you know what was this face 
Narcissus saw in the still pool. It was his 
own face! He thought he was gazing at 
the goddess of the spring, and all the time 
it was the reflection of himself. He fell 
in love with his own beautiful face. 

How silly! perhaps you think, And 
yet, do you know, Narcissus is a picture 
of a good many persons in these very days 
—perhaps even of you and me, when we 
come to think of it. Many persons do 
just what he did, without his excuse. 
They pass the days gazing at their own 
reflections and fall in love with their own 
faces. I don’t mean that they sit in front 
of a mirror all day, our substitute for his 
pool. They do a worse thing even than 
that: wherever they look they just see— 
themselves! The old Greek story is a 
parable of life; and it acts itself over 
again when a man or woman, or even a 
child, spendsthe days in caring only about 
self, Such persons are like Narcissus, 
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except (it is a very big except) that, unlike 
him, they are not beautiiul. Narcissus 
thought he was gazing on a goddess ; 
but the persons we are thinking of do not 
look for goddesses ; they only look for and 
they only see themselves. So they are 
always very ugly people—yes, they really = 
are; for to be very selfish is to be very — 
hideous. Did you not know that ? Well, 
don’t forget it, for it is quite true. eS 
These persons, too, have a funny : 
language ot their own, Thatisone ofthe — 
ways by which they may be recognised— 
their way of speaking. They have one 
grand favourite amongst all the letters of iS 
the alphabet : the letter ‘‘E’’ They are 
not fair to the persopal pronouns,for poor 
you, “i she?" hess and Spey st ae 
have no chance with them at all. Ibis 
only ‘“‘mine’’ and ‘‘me’’ they will se 
notice, and they overwork those dread- a 
fully. All this is very ugly, just as it " 
would be if you never did anything but 
bang down one note of the piano. People 
would soon call out to you, ‘‘ Oh, do stop 
banging that note!’’ In just the same 
way there are some persons to whom — 
other persons long to cry out, ‘‘Oh, do — 
stop <your, “ I,* * I,’ * I,?-and give usa = 2) 
change of pronoun !”’ a ae 
If you ever find yourself beginning to 
make an idol of ‘‘I,’’ think of Narcissus, 
who died of love for his own face. ‘‘I’’ 
may not kill you, indeed; but it will 
certainly kill all beauty in you and spoil” 
all the beauty that can be spoiled around 
you. Things lovely and of good report 
shrink away from it. Think of the pity of 
that ! 
But there is another story—oh, how 
much more beautiful!—that I want you 
to place besides this little fable of poor 
Narcissus. And this story, thank God, See 
is true. Long years aiter Narcissus there 
came another on this strange adventure 
of life that you and I are engaged in now. 
This other bore his part in the adventure 3 
so wonderfully, so radiantly, so greatly, are 
that ever since men’s hearts have woven tae 
a poem about him out of their love, their 
sufferings, their beliefs, their fears, their 
longings, their penitence, their hope. ae 
He played his great part on what seemed Seat 
quite a small and paltry stage, and yet > 
ever since his life has been like a ladder 
set between heaven and earth, with angels Z 
ascending and descending upon it. That 
day of Jesus seems to us the greatest 
moment of earthly time. 
Why? Well, I think one great reason = 
was this: that he wielded that most 
tremendous force in all this world, the _ 
force of the soul that completely forgets 
itself and completely gives itself. ‘‘ Even 
Christ pleased not himself.’’? You cannot Ses 
understand this? No, nor can J. None 
of us really understands it, for it seems _ ey 
that no one else has ever tried it quite as sss 
Jesus did. A few have caught some of  — ~ 
his secret and come near him, and they - 
have been wonderful and beautiful too. 
Like him,they have made the world and ~ 
the people that touched them more ici 
beautiful : Sei, 
‘* Within their eyes 
The human love lies ee. 
Which makes all it gazes on Paradise,”’ ae 


But we ordinary people find it so 9 
difficult to get rid of the idea that to 


, 


the fields, the trees, the birds. 
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please ourselves, to see our own reflections 
_ everywhere, is such a very fine thing, 

even if we do want to please other people 
-as well. Jesus never looked for his own 
face. That we know. He looked for 
the face of God everywhere, in the lilies, 
But most 
~ of allhe looked for it, and found it, in the 
faces about him, and it made them 
lovely to him—all those poor, sinful, 
sorrowful, bewildered faces crowding about 


: _ him in those common streets of long ago. 


Do you think the story of Narcissus 
pretty? I do. But perhaps some day 
you will come to understand that the 
most beautiful thing that has ever come 
to pass in this old earth which is our home 
“is just this: that the story of Jesus has 
been told in it. 
The next time you feel that that big 
“greedy self is all that really matters, think 
_ of Narcissus who died for love of himself ; 
and then think of that other, of whom it 
was said so simply, so truly, ‘‘ Even 
‘Christ pleased not himself.’’ 
é BF. RB. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mer. Tsomas Harwoopn. 


WE regret to announce the sudden death 

of Mr. Thomas Harwood, of Borene: which 
took place last Saturday. 
== -Born in: the- year 1851, he was the 
youngest child of Mr. Robert Harwood, of 
Bolton. His education began under the 
tuition of Mr. Kay and Mr. Kershaw, and 
-was continued at the Chorlton High School 
under that of Mr. Kendall. Atter leaving 
school he was articled to Messrs. Briggs 
& Bailey, where the foundation of. his 
future success as a conveyancer was laid. 
His career as a law student was brilliant 
and distinguished ; at the early age of 21 
he secured the Clifford’s Inn Prize and 
passed his final examination, second by 
order of merit in England. Mr. Harwood 
was admitted a solicitor in 1872, and for 
several years practised in Bolton on his 
own account. In 1876 he formed the-firm 
of Messrs. Hulton & Son (now Hulton, 
Harwood & Brierclifie). 
_ Mr. Harwood took a useful but unos- 
tentatious part in the work of the town ; 
every good movement found in him a 
willing helper. From 1894 until its dis- 
solution he was a member of the Bolton 
School Board, and when the Guild of Help 
was formed he was one of the first to join. 
But his loss will be most felt by the Bank- 
street Chapel, to whose service the greatest 
part of his leisure has been devoted. He 
was for some time the secretary to the 
chapel, and in 1868 became a teacher to 
the school, and later its superintendent. 
He was one of the trustees of the chapel, 
and it may safely be said of the majority 
of the Unitarian chapels in the neighbour- 
hood. He was identified with the North 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission, of 
which society he was for over twenty years 
the honorary treasurer. This work natur- 
ally fitted him for the position of chairman, 
which he held at the time of his death. 

A sketch of Mr. Harwood’s life would be 


incomplete without some reference to his 


adherence to the cause of temperance, 
which always enlisted his strongest sup- 
port. He was for some time on the Com- 
mittee of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
The practical interest he took in the move- 
ment was further shown by his activity 
in promoting the welfare of the Manchester 

Temperance Hotels Company and Bolton 
Coffee Tavern Company, of which he was 
the chairman of directors. 

It was once said of Mr. Harwood that 
he was ‘* far too honest to be a successful 
lawyer,’’ but his life has proved this state- 
ment to be a fallacy, and has justified the 
name of the ‘‘ honest lawyer ’’ which was 
often given him. Jt is by such men as 
Mr. Harwood that the eal profession is 
ennobled. Among his brother solicitors 
he was considered one of Bolton’s ablest 
conveyancers, and his opinion on convey~ 
ancing matters was ae valued. He 
was an energetic member of the Bolton 
Law Society, whose presidency he held in 
1896. Mr. Harwood was a broad-minded 
man, of wide sympathies. No one could be 
with him without tecling the influence ot 
his rare and kindly nature and encouraged 
by his genial personality. 

Deep sympathy will be felt with his 
brother and sister, Miss Harwoed and the 
Rev. James Harwood, in their bereave- 
ment, The funeral took place on Wednes- 
day. A memorial service was held at 
Bank-street Chapel, conducted by the 
Revs. J. H. Weatherall and C. J. Street, 
and this was followed by cremation in 
Manchester. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
Councit. MrErine. 

A MEETING of the Council was held on 
Tuesday, March 26, at Essex Hall, the 
President of the Association, Mr. C. 
Hawksley, being in the chair. There were 
present Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, 
‘freasurer, Mr. G. H. Leigh, Miss Burkitt, 
Mrs. Mace, Mrs. L. M. Aspland, Mr. Titford, 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr. J. G. Pinnock, Mr. 
H. B. Lawford, Dr. Blake Odgers, Dr. 
Tudor Jones, Mr. E. Capleton, Mr. Harold 
Wade, the Revs. T. E. M. Edwards, W. G. 
Tarrant, Rudolf Davis, V. D. Davis, CG. 
Roper, W. W. C. Pope, and W. Copelard 
Bowie (Secretary), Miss EH. Sharpe, Miss 
Tagart, Miss Florence Hill, Mr. A. Wilson, 
Miss Lister, Mrs. Sydney Martineau, Mr. 
T. Palister Young, Mr. Delta Evans, Miss 
Taylor, and the Rev. T. P. Spedding (Mis- 
sionary Agent). Before proceeding with 
the ordinary business Mr. Hawksley 
moved that the respectful sympathy 
of the Council should be 
to the relatives and friends of deceased 
members, including Mr. David Martineau, 
Mr. William Haynes, and Mr. Thos. Har- 
wood, of Bolton. Mr. David Martineau 
was for upwards of 50 years an active mem- 
ber of the committee, and President of the 
Association in 1879-80. He was devoted 
to the religious movement with which the 
Association is identified, and laboured with 


| unswerving loyalty and enthusiasm for the 


conveyed | 


Spirit of the principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. The resolution was passed, all 
present standing. The Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie then read the minutes and the 
report of the Executive Committee. The 
latter deals with many matters which 
have already received attenticn in our 
columns, and contains some further infor- 
mation of an interesting character which 
we give below. 
Home Missronary Work. 

At a meeting of the Committee held 
March 13, grahts for the twelve months, 
April 1, 1912, to-March 31, 1913, were 
made to 67 congregations towards the 
salaries of ministers, “and the expenses of 
providing occasional preachers where there 
is no settled minister. The grants ranged 
from £50 to £5, the total amount voted 
being £1,660. Special grants for new 
buildings and repairs to old buildings, 
amounting in all to £200, have been made 
to Doncaster, Hinckley, Longsight, Taun- 
ton, and Cullompton, and for lectures at 
Cleckheaton, Colne, and Horsham. The 
formation of the Sheffield and District 
Association is a matter of interest, rendered 
all the more necessary by the support ox 
the newly-formed Free Churches at Bolton- 
on-Dearne and Mexborough, which have 
been placed under the care of the Rev. 
Thomas Anderson, formerly connected 
with the Congregational bedy, now the 
missionary minister of the Sheffield and 
District Association. 

The services at Cambridge have been 
conducted regularly by the Rev. EH. W. 
Lummis during the University terms, and 
the attendances and interest have been 
well sustained. The members of the con- 
eregation pay for the hire of the hall and 
other local expenses, and contribute £20 
towards the salary of the minister. The 
Association finds about £80 in addition, 
and towards meeting this charge the 
treasurer would be glad to receive special 
donations. The services at Cambridge are, 
in the opinion of the Committee, important, 
and well worth adequately sustaining. 

During December, 1911, the Rev. Dr. 
Carpenter delivered two lectures on ‘‘ The 
Historical Jesus ’’ and ** The Theological 
Christ ?? at Liverpool, Bolton, and Not- 
tingham. The lectures attracted large and 
deeply interested audiences at Liverpool 
and Bolton; at Nottingham the attend- 
ances were considerably smaller, but a 
number of students were present. One 
week-evening lecture was delivered at 
Doncaster, and a Sunday evening lecture 
at Ipswich and at Lewisham. Dr. Car- 
penter reported that everywhere there was 


the greatest readiness to hear what he had 


to say; the keenness and attention of the 
audiences at Bolton, mostly men, were, 
he said, very stimulating. He addressed 
in all about 1,400 people each week. 

The Missionary Agent, the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, being free frem Van Mission 
duties, has, since the last meeting of the 
Council, visited a large number of grant- 
aided and other churches in England and 
Wales. His reports, summaries of which 
have appeared in Tur Inquirer and the 
Christian Iafe, have proved informing and _ 
helpful to the Committee, and they 
believe that Mr. Spedding’s visits are wel- 
comed and appreciated by the various 
congregations in different sponte of the 
country. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


It has been customary for several years 
past for the Association to publish books 
intended for general circulation, and not 
merely for missionary and propagandist 
purposes, with the name of Philip Green 
upon the title page. As Mr. Green did not 
wish his name to appear any longer, the 
Committee decided, after careful considera- 
tion, that the imprint ‘“‘ The Lindsey 
Press’? be used on the title page of any 
special books or other publications instead 
of ‘‘ Philip Green,’’ whenever it was 
considered advisable not to use the imprint 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. In adopting this course, the 
Committee were desirous.only of circu- 
latinz as widely as possible publications 
upon which the efforts of writers and the 
money of the Association had been ex- 
pended. Mr. Ronald P. Jones kindly 
prepared a special design for the title-page 
of ‘‘ The Lindsey Press.’’ It 1s peculiarly 
appropriate that the name of Lindsey 
should be associated with publications 
issued from the building opened by him 
for Unitarian services in 1774, and now 
occupied by the Association. 


CoLoNIAL AND Foreign Work. 


The following grants for, the year in aid 
of colonial and foreign work were made at 
the meeting of the Committee, March 13 :— 
Brussels, £10; Budapest and its affiliated 
churches, £50; Christiania, £45; Jamaica, 
new Unitarian movement in charge of the 
Rev. E. Ethelred Brown at Montego 
Bay, £50 ; India, the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Mission stations, £75; native Indian 
student studying at Calcutta, £20; Indian 
student at Manchester College, Oxford, if 
appointed, £100; Canada, Unitarian mis- 
slonary work under the superintendence of 
the Rev. F. W. Pratt, £250; Wellington, 
£100. 

Interesting reports concerning the pro- 
gress of the liberal religious movement 
have been received by the Committee 
from Brisbane, where the Rev. Douglas 
Price is minister; Iceland, where Mr. M. 
Jochumsson continues his varied labours ; 
Italy, where the Rev. G. Conte is engaged 
In spreading a knowledge of Unitarian 
thought among his fellow-countrymen ; 
Japan, where the Rev. S. Uchigasaki is 
tireless in his efforts at Unity Hall; 
Johannesburg, where the Rev. G. O. Sharpe 
is working hard to build up and consolidate 
the religious movement so auspiciously 
begun by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant; Van- 
couver, where the services of the Rev. 


M. R. Scott are attracting large and inter- | 


ested congregations. 


FINANCE. 


Omitting shillings and pence, the receipts 
for the year ending December 31, 1911, 
were as follows :—Subscriptions, £2,702 ; 
collections, £638 ; dividends, £1,476 ; Book 
Room sales, £724; Book Room grants, 
£422; Van Mission, £824; special, £50. 
The payments were :—Home work, £2,332 ; 
colonial and foreign work, £1,173; book 
and tract grants: home £267, colonial and 
foreign £155; deputations and meetings, 
£46; Van Mission, £822; book depart- 
ment, £1,036 ; anniversary expenses, £97 ; 
salaries and wages, £860 ; general expenses, 
including rent, postages, &c., £235. For the 
year 1911 there was an excess of expendi- 
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ure over income of £186. The come of 

the McQuaker Trust for 1911 was £940, the 
expenditure £1,068,. an excess of £128, 
which amount was paid out of our accu- 
mulated balance from previous years, now 
rapidly disappearing. 

The local treasurers render valuable 
and helpful service, for which the Com- 
mittee are grateful. It has been arranged 
that the Missionary Agent, when not en- 
gaged in home missionary or van work, 
will give special attention to finance, and 
he will endeavour to assist and encourage 
the local treasurers in every possible way. 


BuaspHemy Laws. 


The Civil Rights Sub-Committee have 
had their attention directed to the blas- 
phemy laws still on the Statute Book, in- 
cluding Acts passed in the reigns of Edward 
VI., Elizabeth, and William III. The 
Committee are of opinion that the enforce- 
ment of these laws is contrary to the spirit 
of the present age, that prosecutions taken 
under these laws do harm to the’cause of 
true religion, and that they should be 
repealed. 

Mr. Hawksley moved the adoption of 


the report, which was passed unanimously. 


Mr. Bowie briefly alluded to the arrange- 
ments which had been made in connection 
with the anniversary meetings in Whit- 
week, particulars of which were already 
in the hands of those present. He added 
that Mr. Grosvenor Lee had resigned his 
position as Vice-President, and the Com- 
mittee have nominated the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove to fill his place when his resigna- 
tion takes effect. The report of the Joint 
Committee ve Ministers’ Stipends followed, 
in regard to which questions were asked by 
Mr. Pinnock, Mr. Pallister Young, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. George Leigh. 

Mr. Hawksley, in moving a resolution 
commemorating the Unitarian martyrs of 
1612, said that although at the present 
time we were not called upon to sufler death 
for holding opinions which were considered 
by some heretical, there were still maztyrs 
to the cause of truth whose sufferings were 
often more prolonged than those who died 
at the stake, and to them the deepest sym- 
pathy should be given. The resolution, 
which was seconded by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, supported by Dr. Tudor Jones, 
and passed standing, was as follows :— 


‘* That we, the members of the Council 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
elation, regarding with deepest sympathy 
and veneration the martyrs of every creed 
and race who in past ages suffered for 
conscience sake, solemnly and reverently | 
commemorate at this time those pioneers, 
of Unitarian thought who, 300 years ago, 
were faithful unto death; and, while 
oratefully acknowledging the advance 
already made in religious liberty and in 
charity amid differences of opinion, we 
commend these examples of heroic con- 
stancy to all who yet suffer persecution, 
and we devoutly pray that the last traces 
of the spirit of bigotry and intolerance 
may ‘wholly and speedily disappear from 
the Christian Church of this and other 
lands.”’ 


Miss Emily Sharpe said she hoped the 


Committee would see their way to publish- 


ing this year a little volume dealing with 
these martyrdoms, which she thought 
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would be very useful and acceptable both 
in homes and schools. 


PRoposeD INTERNATIONAL UNITARIAN 
Misstonary Society. ; 


The Committee have had before them 
interesting suggestions from the Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, D.D., the Secretary of the 
International Congress, recommending that 
those closely associated with the Unitarian 
movement in America, England, and Hun- 
gary, should together form a Missionary 
Society for the spread of the principles 
and ideals of Unitarians throughout the 
civilised world. The chief suggestions of 
Dr. Wendte are as follows :— 


(1) Object—To awaken the Unitarian 
Churches of America, Great Britain, 
Hungary, and other countries to a con- 
sciousness of their larger missicnary duty 
and opportunity ; and unite them in the 
endeavour to extend and promote Uni- 

- tarian principles of religious thought and 
life among the peoples of the world. 


(2) Spirit.—Believing that God has never 
been without a witness in the history 
of mankind, the Society will recognise 
and avail itself to the fullest extent of 
the elements of truth and goodness in_ 
every religious faith which it may en- 
counter in its missionary efforts, while 
steadfastly declaring to men everywhere 
the transcendent merits and power of a- 
free, spiritual, rational, practical reli- 
gion. 

(3) Methods.---While working in harmony 
with existing Unitarian organisations, 


the Society will devote itself more to — 


spreading emancipating ideas and kind- 
ling uplifting sentiments than to found- 
ing churches ; it will seek to promote a 


7 . . A 
spirit of sincerity, reverence, and sym- 


pathy; to preserve, as far as possible, 


in every country its own natural life 


and institutions, and to impart to them 
the quickening impulse of noble ideals of 
faith, hope, and love. 


It is proposed that for the present the ~ 


headquarters of the Society shall be at 
25, Beacon-street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


with branch offices at Hssex Hall, London, | 


and Kolozsvar, Hungary. 


These proposals were received with much ~ 


interest, and a short discussion followed. 
The Rey. Charles Roper ultimately moved 
that. the Executive of the Association be 
requested to take this matter into its 
most earnest and sympathetic considera- 
tion, and confer with Mr. Wendte. This 
was seconded by Miss Florence Hill and 
carried. 


BLACKFRIARS MISSION. 
Annual Meeting. 

Tum vigorous institutional church, with 
its network of missionary activities, which 
has its home in Stamford-street Chapel, 
Blackfriars, §.E., under the leadership 


of the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, held ‘its . 


annual meeting last Monday, Mr. Charles 


Hawksley being in the chair. The reports — 


of the minister, the committee and the 


secretaries of the various clubs and societies 


were as usual a fine record of self-sacrificing 


work for the good of men. Mr. Ballantyne _ 
lays special stress upon the fact that the — 


=— 


x 


s! 


ce 


a, 


common worship on Sunday is the centre 
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~ from which all the other activities radiate, 
and it is very satisfactory that he is able 

to record a spirit of growing earnestness 
and deepening interest in the services. 

Jj _ More and more deeply as time gces 

* he says, ‘“‘do I feel the conviction 
that the definitely religious (I had almost 
said the evangelical) side of our work 
makes upon us the most urgent call; that 
all our institutions and societies, our meet- 

~Mgs and social gatherings, must be so 
many means for stirring up in ourselves— 
o many avenues by which to convey to 
vhose around us, our pure gospel of ‘ faith 
in God and faith in man.’ That there 
may be no aimless activity in our midst ; 
that each year should find our many helpers 
knit more closely together in frank, sincere 
devotion to the spreading of the Kingdom 
-—this is my deepest hope, and surely the 
ideal for us all.’’ 

The Provident Bank and the Boys’ Own 
Brigade are among the important institu- 
tions at Stamford-street. In connection 
with the former £996 were collected in 1911 

‘against £910 in 1910. The progress of 
this work is well illustrated by the fact 
that in 1886 only £8 12s. 7d. was collected. 
The B.O.B. has again had a most successful 
year. The report refers specially to the 
success of the Summer Camp and the 
United Church Parades. ‘‘ It is at such 
gatherings that the B.O.B. movement 
is seen at its best. And when the young 
‘lads, with their opening and deepening 
minds, meet together under the sacred 
influence of sincere worship, looking up- 
wards together, for even a short hour, and 
feeling the call of the ideal Sonship, one 
keenly feels a sense of the possibilities, the 
worth, and the importance of such Brigade 
work in purifying and uplifting the 
citizenship of our land.’’ 

The one unsatisfactory feature in the 
report is the balance due to the treasurer, 
which has grown during 1911 from £94 
to £127. 

The adoption of the various reports was 
moved by the chairman and seconded by 
the Rev. W. ©. Bowie, and carried unani- 
mously. 

On the motion of Mr. John Osborn, a 
member of the Southwark Board of 
Guardians, seconded by #ir. N. M. Tayler, 
the following were appointed the officers 
and committee for the ensuing year :— 
Mrs. Midlane, Miss M. A. Mace, Miss L. 
Martineau, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Rev. 
G. C. Cressey, Messrs. A. W. Harris, I. 8. 
Lister, G. Ling, ©. F. Pearson, Percy 
Preston, H. H. Quarmby and J. Welch. 
Hon treasurer: Mr. W. 8S. Tayler; hon. 
secretary, Mr. A. A. Tayler. 

Mr. Alfred Wilson proposed and Mrs. 
Lupton seconded a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Rev. J. C. and Mrs. Ballantyne and 
all who had assisted in the work during 
the past year. — 

It was moved by Mr. ©. F. Pearson, 
seconded by Mr. Percy Preston, and re- 
solved: ‘‘ That this meeting, noting that 
the income of the Institution is insufficient 
to meet its ordinary expenses and that 
the buildings are in urgent need of decora- 
tive repair, commends the work of the 
Mission to the liberal religious public, and 
appeals on its behalf for increased financial 
support.”’ 

The meeting closed with hearty thanks to 
Mr. Hawksley for taking the chair. 
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BIRMINGHAM: HURST STREET 
MISSION. 
Annual Meeting. 


Tur seyenty-second annual meeting of 
friends and subscribers of this Mission 
was held in the Hurst-street Chapel on 
Monday, the 25th inst., the Rt. Hon. W. 
Kenrick presiding, Apologies for non- 
attendance were received from the Revs. 
Joseph Wood and Thomas Paxton. The 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Bowater) wrote 
expressing his deep revret that this year 
he would be unable to preside, as he would 
have liked once more to testify bis warm 
appreciation of the value of Mr. Clarke’s 
labours to the city generally. He hoped 
that Mr. Clarke’s recovery from the acci- 
dent he had unfortunately met with would 
soon be complete, and that he and those 
associated with him in the work of the 
Mission would receive all the support and 
sympathy they so well deserved. 

The report of the committee was read. 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. C. Johnson, and 
the financial statement by the treasurer, 
Mr. Warren Tyndall. 

The missionary. Mr. W. J. Clarke, then 
read an exhaustive report giving details 
relating to the varied and numerous 
activities of the Mission. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that lengthy as the 
report was, he could go through it, clause 
by clause, from beginning to end, and find 
nothing but that which merited praise and 
commendation. He had always regarded 
that. Mission as‘ something more than a 
denominational one, as one whose work 
covered, and which therefore belonged 
to, the city generally. It was evident that 
the Lord Mayor thus regarded it, and 
further evidence of this was seen in the 
fact that it had the support of those of 
widely differing creeds and politics. He 
had ‘been curious enough to examine the 
report carefully, and had found that the 
Mission contributors numbered upwards 


| of 1,400. He heartily congratulated Mr. 


Clarke on what he considered his splendid 
record, and hoped that he might long be 
spared the health and the strength to con- 
tinue his beneficent labours. The Rev. 
E. A. Voysey, M.A., seconded the resolu- 
tion, speaking in highly appreciative terms 
of the extent and value of the Mission work, 
of Mr. Clarke’s unfailing optimism, of his 
capacity for overcoming difficulties of 
every sort, and for winning the confidence 
and affection of those who shared his 
labours. 

Resolutions appointing officers and com- 
mittee for the ensuing year, electing the 
Lord Mayor President, and thanki ing 
the Chairman for presiding, were proposed, 
and seconded by the Revs. J. W. Austin, 
M.A., and Gertrude Von Petzold, M.A., 
Mr. W. Cheshire and Mr. J. J. Coleman, 
all of whom expressed their sympathy with 
and admiration of the work of the Mission, 
and heartily congratulated Mr. Clarke on 
having added still another year of success- 
ful labour to the quarter of a century’s 
work which had preceded it. 

The evening’s proceedings — were 
pleasantly varied by an anthem and a 
part song given in excellent style by the 
chapel choir ; 


and the meeting, which was 


in all respects a most successful and en- 
couraging one, was brought to a close by 
the singing of a hymn, and the pronounc- 
ing of the Benediction by Mr. Clarke. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


TRAVELLING FACILITIES. 


WE are asked to state that - special 
travelling facilities with reduced fares are 
being arranged for the convenience of 
ministers and delegates attending the 
Birmingham Conference on April ‘16-19. 
Particulars and the necessary vouchers 
ean be had on application to the Rev. 
J. Harwood, 60, Howitt-road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Special arrangements apply to those 
travelling from the North of Treland. 
Return tickets will be issued from Belfast 
at a single fare and one third, available 
from April 13 to April 22 inclusive. Par- 
ticulars and the necessary vouchers may 
be had on application (with a stamped 
addressed envelope) to the Rev. A. O. 
Ashworth, Marsdene, Cyprus Park, Belfast. 


Union ror Soctat SeRvicr. 


Ty connecticn with the Annual Meeting 
of the National Conference Union for 
Social Service, there will he held=in the 
lower schoolroom of the Church of the 
Messiah an Exhibition of Social Need and 
Social Service. It is designed as a survey 
of the work awaiting men and women 
in the service of the nation, and particu= 
larly of the nation’s peor. 

The exhibit is divided into four courts— 
(1) Physical need and the promotion of 


health. (2) Industrial need and mdustrial 
betterment. (8) Social and charitable 
work. (4) Social study. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—lItems of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birmingham: Moseley,—Although Moseley- 
street Unitarian Church has been without a 
minister for three years, a satisfactory report 
was submitted at the annual meeting, which 
was held on Monday, the 25th inst. The year 
closed with a small balance in hand, and the 
church is absolutely free from debt, in addi- 
tion to which there is a sum of nearly £300 in 
the bank fer building purposes. ‘The services 
have been conducted on thirty-six Sundays 
during the past twelve months by Unitarian 
ministers, the remainder being conducted by 
lay preachers, chiefly members of the congre- 
gation. 

Bristol: Lewin’s Mead Demestic Mission.— 
The 7?rd annual meeting of -subscrikers 
and friends was held on March 23, Mr. P. 
J. Worsley in the chair. The Missionary (the 
Rev. Thomas Graham), in presenting his fifth 
annual report, said that the Mission and its 
many connected institutions were in a good 
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condition. Over a thousand visits had been 
paid to the homes of people in the district 
during the year. The religious services and 
the Sunday school were well attended. There 
were now 142 scholars, with an average 
attendance of 105, whilst the proportion of 
adult scholars was very satisfactory. The 
penny savings bank had received during the 
year nearly £210, the highest for several years, 
the number of depositors reaching just over 
300. Thanks were given to the many workers 
and helpers, and to the committee for their 
loyal support. The hon. secretary (Mr. Ernest 
Sibree) read the committee’s report, in which 
they noted their satisfaction at the continued 
success of al] the branches of activity con- 
nected with the Mission. They recorded their 
deep sense of Joss the Mission had sustained 
through the death of Mr. Francis Tagart, 
Mr. Charles Desprez, Mrs. Moncton, and Mrs. 
Osborne, who had been supporters for many 
years. Mr. Charles Desprez had left a legacy 
of £25. The servicesof Mr. and Miss Graham 
and the many voluntary helpers were fully 
appreciated. Owing to heavy expenditure on 
repairs and the death of old friends, there was 
an adverse balance, and the committee ap- 
pealed for new subscribers and helpers. The 
hon. treasurer (Mr. J. Kenrick Champion) read 
the financial report, which showed that the 
year commenced with a balance of £2, and 
ended with an adverse balance of £14. The 
total receipts had been £224 and the expenses 
£236. The various reports were received, their 
adoption being moved by the president and 
seconded by Mr. Charles Cole. The Rev. A. 
N. Blatchford, B.A., moved that the cordial 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. and 
Miss Graham for their loyal and zealous ser- 
vices to the Mission. Mr. Graham had just 
been admitted to the ranks of the ministry, 
and he extended to him the right hand of 
fellowship. 

Cullompton.—The Pound-square Chapel, 
erected in 1815 upon the site of the original 
meeting house, almost completely collapsed 
last Sunday afternoon. Fortunately no one 
was hurt, as the accident occurred between a 
special afternoon service for young people and 
the hour for the assembling of the congrega- 
tion for evening worship. Neighbours ob- 
served the falling of the west walls and gave 
an alarm. Members of the congregation col- 
lected, and sought to save some of the chapel 
furniture. Then the roof gave way, and a 
hasty retreat became necessary. The wreck 
was pitiful, but an evening service of thanks- 
giving that no life had been lost was held in a 
neighbouring house. It had been realised 
that certain restorations were necessary, and 
these were shortly to have been proceeded 
with, a sum of about £177 having been col- 
lected for the purpose. Steps have already 
been taken to secure the best professional 
advice. It being ‘‘ Exchange Sunday ”’ 
amongst the Devon ministers, the Rey. J. 
Worthington was away at Crediton, and the 
day’s services were being conducted by the 
Rev. W. B. Matthews, of Colyton. It is 
hoped for the present to hold the Sunday 
services and school in a neighbouring hall. 

Glasgow: St. Vincent-street Church.—A 
conference of the members of the Scottish 
Unitarian Sunday School Union was held at 
the Vincent-street Church on Saturday, March 
9, when Mr. Ion Pritchard delivered an address 
on ‘* The Sunday School Problem.”’ 

Kentish Town: Free Christian Church.— 
The Rev. Stephen Gyérfi, of Kolozsvér, the 
Hungarian student at Manchester College, 
Oxford, will conduct the services at the Free 
Christian Church, Clarence-road, on Sunday 
next, March 31. : 

Sheffield District: Appointment.—The Rev. 
Thomas Anderson, late Congregational minis- 
ter at Mexborough, has been appointed District 
Missionary for the Sheffield and District 
Association of Unitarian, Free Christian, and 
Free Congregational Churches. Mr. Anderson 
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will reside in Mexborough, and will have special 
charge of the flourishing Free Christian Church 
recently formed there, as well as of the church 
at Bolton-on-Dearne, which he founded a 
He will also have pastoral oversight 


year ago. 
of the church at Barnsley. 


South-East Wales.—The Rev. T. P. Sped- 
ding paid a visit recently to South-Hast a 
The 
Rev. J. Park Davies, secretary of the South- 
Hast Wales Unitarian Society, arranged the 
programme and accompanied Mr. Spedding 
during the greater part of the week. Sunday 
services were held at Swansea, Trebanos, and 
Nottage, and meetings at Cefn Coed, Mountain 
Ash, Pontypridd, Aberdare, Wick, Bridgend, 
Mr. Spedding also 
met ministers dr representatives of the churches 
at Cardiff, Newport, Dowlais, Merthyr and 
Cwmbach. At Swansea the interesting an- 
nouncement was made that at the evening 


on behalf of the Unitarian Association. 


Clydach Vale, and Pentre. 


service a score of new members would be 


welcomed into the fellowship of the church 
by the treasurer, Mrs. Reid, and the secretary, 
Mr. C. H. Perkins, and that an address would 
be delivered by the minister, Rev. Simon 
Mention was also made of the forth- 
coming annual meeting, when the society will 
attain its majority, an event it is to celebrate 


Jones. 


by the completion of an endowment fund 
which has been raised since the last meeting, 
and that amounts to £500. Trebanos is await- 
ing its new minister, Rey. D. G. Rees, who is 
leaving Bridgend after eight years’ work. 
The church is situated far up the Swansea 
valley. Morning services are held in the 
mountain chapel at Gellionen, and at both 
places the services are in Welsh. Great 
heartiness characterised the meeting at Cefn 
Coed, where the institutions are in a flourish- 
ing condition under the leadership of the Rev. 
Carrara Davis. On Wednesday the visitor 
came into touch with a new movement. The 
congregation at Mountain® Ash, with its 
minister, Rev. George Neighbour, has re- 
cently joined the South-Hast Wales Society. 
It is five years since a large number of Mr. 
Neighbour’s former congregation withdrew 
from the Baptist denomination, and since 
that time they have carried on services in 
different premises. ‘Two cottages were even- 
tually purchased and altered so as to afford 
class-rooms, and on the land behind a hall has 
been built. Most of the work was done by 
members of the church, and they rejoice to- 
day in the possession of a useful set of pre- 
mises. There is an average attendance of 
over 150 at the evening service, and the 
membership is steadily growing. On Thurs- 


-day the evening meeting was at Pontypridd, 


and a large audience assembled. The church 
has made much progress during the last few 
years under the ministry of the Rev. J. Park 
Davies. The meeting on Friday was at the 
Old Meeting House at Aberdare, and friends 
were present from the Highland-place Church. 
The Rev. Glynne Davis is the pastor, and the 
Rey. R. J. Jones still resides among the 
people with whom he has spent so many years 
of active ministerial work. On Saturday, Mr. 
Spedding and the Rev. D. G. Rees drove to 
the little chapel at Wick, and despite bois- 
terous weather there was a good attendance 
of friends who are anxious as to the future 
of the church after the departure of Mr. 
Rees for Trebanos. Similar concern was ex- 
pressed at an early meeting at Bridgend, 
which was held on Sunday morning before the 
visitor’s departure for Nottage, where a large 


congregation assembled in the evening, the 


service being conducted by the Rev. W. J. 
Phillips, and the sermon preached by Mr. 


Spedding. The visitor returned from his tour 
feeling that in South-East Wales, as well as 


in every other part of the country he has 


visited this winter, there are good grounds 
for congratulation, and many indications of 
increased congregational activity and growing 


hopefulness, % 


% 
i 
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Wakefield: The late George Webster, J.P.— 
We regret to announce the death of Mr. G. 
Webster, which occurred on the 23rd inst. 
He was a devoted and consistent adherent, 
who had long been a trustee of Westgate 
Chapel, and he only resigned the office of 
treasurer, which he had held for 16} years, 
at the beginning of the present month. He 
was originally a member of the Society of _ 
Friends, but in middle life became a Unit- 
arian. Mr. Webster was for several years 
treasurer of the Yorkshire Unitarian Union, 
and had also served a year asits president. A 
staunch Liberal in politics all his life, he had : 
held several offices in the local association. See 
He also devoted no small portion of his time 
to the trading interests in the West Riding, 
and had held offices in the Wakefield Trades- 
men’s Association, the West Riding Federated 
Chamber of Trade and the Wakefield Trades- 
men’s Benevolent Institution. He established 
an important business in Wakefield, where he — 
also rendered faithful service as 4 magistrate, 

a County Councillor, and in other capacities, 
winning general esteem and respect. Mr. 
Webster leaves three sons and two daughters.” 

His wife predeceased him by about twelve 

years. The funeral took place on Tuesday, 

March 26, in the burial ground of Westgate 
Chapel, the service, which was attended by 

the mayor, city magistrates, and representa-- 
tives of many local bodies, being conducted by 
the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, of Leeds, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


SmoKE AND Morus. 

With the Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
and Sir William Ramsay’s startling de- 
clarations in mind, it is interesting to 
speculate on the possibility of many things 
of beauty being restored to us when the 
atmosphere of the industrial districts is 
rendered more pure. Investigations are = 
being made at the Manchester University 
in regard to the change in colour of many 
British moths during the last €0 or 70— 
years, and it has been discovered that 
many pale-coloured varietics in Lan- = 
cashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, — 
Durham, Leicestershire and Monmouth —. 
are assuming a dark, if not black appear- 
ance, owing indirectly to the smoky atmos- 


net 


phere. The best example of this change 
of hue is the ‘‘ peppered ’’ moth, says the 
Manchester Guardian. The original type 
of ‘‘ peppered ’’ moth, with its black and ~ e 
white marking, is not at all conspicuous 


as it rests on tree trunks in the south 

and other rural localities. It resembles a 

piece of lichen or loose bark, and is well 

protected by its general inconspicuousness. = 
eee anne. x 


But the conditions in which many moths 
live are now very different from what they _ 
were seventy years ago. The vast amount 
of smoke poured out from countless chim- _ 
neys in our industrial districts has 
blackened the trees and fences. The — 7 
consequence is that the old black and = 
white ‘‘ peppered ’’ moths would now be — 
conspicuous resting on black tree trunks, 
and would probably fall a prey to the first 
bird that noticed them. It appears likely 
that this selection has been carried tosuch _ 
a pitch as to make it now impossible to find — 
a black and white ‘‘ peppered’’ moth in 
many of the large manufacturing districts 
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There are, however, many instances in 
_ which the black variety is found in localities 
far removed from the influence of smoke, 
where the tree trunks are as clean and light- 
coloured as at any previous time. This 
- may suggest some useful ideas to lecturers 
on social reform whose object it is to 
emphasise the pernicious effects on charac- 
ter, intellect, and bodily vigour of sordid 
surroundings and a polluted atmosphere. 


-- ORUELTY-TO CHILDREN, 

At the annual dinner of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children early in the week, the chairman, 
Lord Brassey, said the society, which was 
now in its twenty-eighth year, had taken a 
recognised place in the life of the nation. 
In the first year the aggregate subscrip- 
tions were not £1,000. In its twenty- 
seventh year the income had increased to 
no less than £67,000. They made an 
appeal for further aid because the number 
of cases with which they had to deal was 
constantly increasing. The number dealt 
with had increased from 95 in the first year 
of the society to no less than 74,123 last 
year. It was pointed out that the society 

~ worked from 1,432 centres, and that it 
had dealt with one and a half millions of 
suffering children since it came into 
existence. There was now hardly a child 
from one end of the land to the other who 
had not sufficient protection, and that was 
largely due to the women of England, no 
fewer than 150,000 of whom, were interested 
~ in the work of the society. 


THe LeaDER or THE ITaLiAN SuUFFRA- 
GISTS. 

A correspondent in Rome has sent some 
details to the Manchester Guardian re- 
lating tq Donna Giacinta Martini, whose 
death has caused profound sorrow im 
Roman society. For some twenty years 
a great invalid, Donna Giacinta has fought 
her disease and kept it at bay purely by 
her indomitable courage and vigorous 
mental qualities. Rarely if €ver seen out- 
_side her house, she was yet a spiritual force 
in Rome, fed always, as says one who 
knew her, by some mysterious flame of 
energy. In her the women’s suffrage 
movement in Italy has lost its most 
conspicuous advocate and its ardent yet 
wise leader, Aristocratic by birth and 
- temperament (she was born Contessa 
Marescotti, of a well-known family), Donna 
Giacinta had thrown aside antiquated 
traditions and caste prejudices and allied 
herself to modern thoughts and interests. 
Fragile and suffering, she would attend the 
meetings of which she was president, and 
by her clear thought, idealism, and fervour 
inspire all who worked with her. Few 
could fill the void she leaves. 


A SuNKEN Forest. 

The recent stormy weather has resulted 
in a prehistoric forest being discovered on 
the south Pembrokeshire coasc. The 
‘action of the waves has resulted in a 
large quantity of sand being washed away, 
and masses of black rocks and gnarled 
trees, the trunks of which are in some 
eases In a splendid state of preservation, 
are plainly visible. A large bone has also 
been found about 4 ft. long by about 18 in. 
wide, which is evidently a portion of some 
huge prehistoric mammal. The land at 
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this spot was undoubtedly covered in 
remote ages with a dense forest, which 
may have disappeared from sight owing 
Tt is believed in the 
neighbourhood that another sunken forest 
lies below high water mark at Whitehands. 


to a great landslide. 


Tuer PEASANT AND THE POLITICIAN. 


In speaking of the establishment of the 
National Theatre in Ireland at Aberyst- 


wyth University College last week, Mr. W. 


B. Yeats said that nationality was a very 
self-conscious thing, and they as Irish 
people had many resemblances to the 
Welsh. In England, when they would 


educate people, they went to the library 
and asked them to read books. 


which would win their young men. In 
Treland their young men were always 
being drawn away by politics in some 
form or other. A man must be a politician 
if he was going to be a good citizen, but 
he must not be a politician when he was a 
writer. So they went down to the peasant, 
and in that way they got away from the 
fussy, modern world. 
* * * 

The Irish countryman, Mr. Yeats con- 
tinued, had inherited from the old world a 
passionate interest in life itself. The 
peasant knew nothing of the pretty; the 
pretty belonged to the town. He knew 
the beautiful and the grotesque. They 
thought in Ireland if they could bring this 
culture of the people into the towns it 
would have a great effect there, because 
they believed patriotism would make their 
people take it into their minds and study 
it as they never would study anything 
that came from books. 


Tar Oxrorp MILLENARY. 

Oxford will celebrate its thousandth 
year of recorded history on July 11 with a 
special pageant. Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Sir A. Quiller- 
Couch, Mr. A. D. Godley, Professor Oman 
and Dr. Skrine will be responsible for the 
various episodes. The programme also 
includes a service in the Cathedral and 
lunch in the Town Hall, and an oration is 
to be delivered in the gardens of New 
College. It is hoped that the pageant will 
take place in the beautiful gardens of 
Worcester College, and nothing but radiant 
weather will be needed to make the event 
a great success. i 


THE Totstoy MANUSCRIPTS. 

I is particularly unfortunate that a 
dispute should have arisen between the 
authorities connected with the Moscow 
Historical Museum and Princess Alexandra, 
the daughter to whom Tolstoy left all his 
manuscripts, ‘‘ wheresoever found and by 
whomsoever kept,’’ unreservedly. Prin- 
cess Alexandra is the only member of Tol- 
stoy’s family in sympathy with his ideas, 
and as she shares her father’s views as to 
the wrongness of enforcing rights and de- 
mands by the aid of the law, legal action 


is out of the question, The manuscripys 


include diaries and letters of an intimate 


character, to some of which doubtless the 


In Ireland 
they did not do that; they went to the 
peasant, because the only thing left to 
them of their old life was this love of 
poetry. and song among the people. All 
their movements went down to that, and 
they tried to get from it the inspiration 
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Princess wishes to give further publicity. 
For many reasons the family object to this, 
and uphold the decision of the Museum 
authorities, so the only hope lies in an 
appeal to public opinion. The matter is one 
of importance owing to Tolstoy’s world- 
wide reputation, and the eagerness with 
which any fresh light which can be thrown 
on his life and personality would be wel- 
comed throughout Europe. 


FASHIONABLE Furs. —“ 

The responsibility for the cruelty practised 
by trappers on the beautiful animals from 
which furs are obtained does not rest with 
women only, as the writer of a little illus- 
trated booklet on the subject, published by 
Our Animal Brothers’ Guild, points out. 
The slaughter of these innocent creatures 
has enormously increased since the advent 
of the motor-car, and men now muffle 
themselves in coats and rugs of skins 
quite as much as women. The London 
auctions are supplied with opossum, 
wallaby, wombat, and red fox from Aus- 
tralia, chiefly from Queensland. <A travel- 
ler writes of meeting a Queensland fur 
trader in whose employ were four men. 
Their daily “‘ bag’’ amounted to seventy 
opossums, twelve bears, and fifteen kan- 
garoos. He tells of a town possessing five 
hotels and three ‘‘stores’’ almost ex- 
clusively kept up by the fur trade; of a 
family who, in three years, made enough by 
fur trading to buy and stock a farm; and 
of a single firm who, in one year, bought a 
quarter of a million skins. 

aes Caste 

Mr. Howard Moore gives a description 
in the pamphlet referred to of the various 
traps which are used in the fur trade. 
Most of the skins used as furs are obtained © 
by catching animals in traps, and death 
comes usually at the close of hours, or even 
days, of intense suffering and terror. The 
one chiefly used is the steel trap, the most 
villainous instrument of arrest ever—in- 
vented by the human mind. It is not an 
uncommon thing for the savage jaws of 
this monstrous instrument to bite off the 
leg of the would-be captive at a single 
stroke. If the leg is not completely 
amputated by the snap of the terrible 
steel, it is likely to be so deeply cut as to 
encourage the animal to gnaw and twist 
it off. In this way many animals escape. 
Trappers say that on an average one 
animal out of every five caught has three 
legs only. 

eee 


THE annual report of the Pearl Life 
Assurance Company states that the year’s 
results are of a very satisfactory description, 
and the work entailed by the recent amalga- 


| mation now being complete, high hopes are 


entertained for the future prosperity of the 
combined companies. The total income 
for the year amounted to £2,949,666 2s. 9d., 
being an increase of £133,828 15s. 7d. over 
that of the previous year. The company 
has paid 128,905 life claims, grants, and 
matured endowments during the year, 
amounting, with bonuses, to £1,056,299 
Os. 5d., which, added to the sums previously 
paid, make a total of £12,700,264 6s. 9d. 
The assurance funds now amount to 
£6,991,406 6s. 3d., which show an increase of 
£621,061 18s. 8d. for the year, making 
the total funds, with capital laid up, 
£7,593,480 Os, 6d. 
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Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the HEap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. ; 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 


AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHGaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liutan Taupo, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricn- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local,and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—o-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinicns honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N, SrepHpnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. StEPHENSON. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. ~ 
PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOCKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 138, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VGLUME! 
Now is the tine to start subscribing to 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly, 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


ConTEents, APRIL, 1912. 


Heroes of Faith—John Wesley, Theophilus Lindsey, 
Albert Thornhill, M.A. 
Children and the Cinematograpb. Florence H. Ellis. 
The Fvolution Theory. H. Waterworth. 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching. 
A. Stephen Noel. 
Dickens and his Message. BR. K. Davis, B.A. 
The Women's League Fellowship Section. 
Mitchell. 
Notes for Teachers.—I.—XYV. 
T. F. M. Brockway. 
D.A.S. E. 
F. J. Gould. 
H, Fisher Short. 
Lillyblush.  E. ©. Higgins. 
Philip Finchett’s First Sermon. A Lay Preacher. 
Shelley’s ‘ To-Night.. W. Lawrence Schroeder M.A. 
A Training School for Sunday School Workers. 
By the Way. (T. Guild. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


Grace 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


Clara 


JOHN TREVOR, 
Photographic Artist. 


Studio: 82, High St., Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. Trevor does all kinds of photo- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease and 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, March 3l, at 11 a.m. 
MR. H. SNELL. 


“ Disestablishment and the Nonconformist 
Conscience.” 


ys at7 pm. 
; Mr. H. J. GOLDING. 
“The Difficulties of Individualism.” 
Wednesday, April 3, at 8.30 p.m. 
MR. J. M. McGREGOR. 
“The Ethics of the Japanese.” 
Friday, April 5, at 5.30 p.m. 
Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 


“The Hthics of Christ’s Parables : 
Parables of Moral Efficiency.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


to CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
| ADELAIDE Pract, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WaLpEMaR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. ‘ 
af a Calie eae a ar A. HAarpcasrLe, 
H . . 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


LEsLiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. — 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 


low. Prospectus free. 
HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
EMNANTS! REMNANTS! !— 


Genuine White Art Irish Linen ; pieces 
measuring from half to one vard, suitable for 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Per bundle, 2s. 6d. 
Postage 4d. Catalegue FREE.—Hurtron's, 


5, Larae, Ireland. 

\ RITE FOR FREE PARCEL, ‘con- 
taining over 200 Patterns of charming 

new Irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 

“ Plaxzella.” Washable, durable, makes up 

admirably, wide range 

Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 

a 


smart designs. — 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
LD tock,” 59, Warrior-equare. ~ First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughovt. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIpNEY P. 
PorTer, ; 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axnice HE. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Hpnry Gow, Hampsiead.—Z, In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSER, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


« BLUE 


Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Pata DTT ON Te 


g For 


a 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WGOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Kstablishment. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/3, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BucKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—Woo.LraL.t & Co., Southport 


s HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, ‘“‘ Dove: \ 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. » — 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD..27, Pilgrim-street, — 
Tadeate: Hill, London, B.C., and’ Published by THE’ 


INQUIRER Publishing Company, Lid, at the Office, 
3 Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 


(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday ’ 


March 30, 1912. 


*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front — 


Cover. 
=~ 
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ATEN, 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


(REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3641. 
New Senriss, No. 745. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1912. 


[One Penny. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. 


Principal Contents of April 
Number Now Ready. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE AND LOCK OUT. 
Robert A. Duff, D.Phil. . 


THE JESUS OF “Q.” THE OLDEST SOURCE 
IN tHE GOSPELs. George Holley Gilbert. 


THE GREAT QUESTION. William Dillon 
(Chicago). 

BRAHMA. AN ACCOUNT OF THE CENTRAL 
DOCTRINE OF HINDU THEOLUGY AS 
UNDERSTOOD IN THE EAST AND MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD IN THE WEST. Prof. S.A, 
Desai (Holkar College, Indore, Central India). 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A UNIVERSITY EDU- 
CATION. Principal W. M. Childs. 


IS CIVILIZATION IN DANGER? A REPLY. 
Joseph M'Cabe. 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROB- 
LEM — MATTHEW A LUCAN ‘SOURCE. 
Robinson Smith, M.A. 


THE OCCULT OBSESSIONS OF SCIENCE— 
WITH DESCARTES AS AN OBJECT LESSON, 
Louis T. More. 


BUSINESS, GOODNESS, AND IMAGINATION, 
Gerald Stanley Lee. 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF RUDOLF 
EUCKEN. Baron F, von Hugel. 


DIVINE PROMPTINGS. Signora Re-Bartlett, 


SOCIAL SERVICE No. 3. WHAT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLMEN CAN DO. 8. P. Grundy 
(Manchester City League of Help). 


WITH DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY OF RECENT 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND ‘THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. by Prot, G. Dawes-Hicks and 
Dr, James Moffatt, and SIGNED REVIEWS. 


Super-royal 8vo, 2 6d. net; postage Inland: 
3d. extra. 
Yearly Subscription, commencing with any 
number, 10s. post free, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henristta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, April 7 (Easter Sunday), at 11 a.m. 


Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 
“The Religion of Life.” 


sy at 7 p.m. 
Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 


Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ Multitude and Solitude.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


RIENNIAL MHETINGS at 
Birmingham, April 15-19,—For particu- 
lars see Advt., March 30, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be 

held in the Church of the Messiah, 

Congregational Room, Birmingham, on Wed- 
nesday, April 17, at 5.30 p.m. Tea at 4.45. 


The Chair will be taken by the President, 
J. F. L. Brunner, Eaq., M.P., supported by 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, and others. 


In connect’on with the Annual Meeting, 
there will: be held in the Lower Schoolroom of 
the Church of the Messiah an Exhibition of 
Social Need and Social Service. Itis designed 
as a survey of the work awaiting men and 
women in the service of the nation, and par- 
ticularly of the nation’s poor. 


The exhibit is divided into four courts— 
(1) Physical need and the promotion of health. 
(2) Industrial need and industrial betterment. 
(3) Social and charitable work. 

(4) Social study. 


The Exhibition, to which there is no charge 
of admission, will be open on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons from 1 to 6 o’clock, and 
Miss Lucy GARDNER, Hon. Sec. of the Inter- 
denominational Conference of Social Service 
Unions, will attend to explain the exhibits. 


CATHERINE GITTINS,\ Joint 
R. P. FARLEY, Secs. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 only. 


PREACHER: 
April 7, Rev. T, E. M. Epwarps. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 


R. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., Gres- 
ham Professor of Law, will deliver 
Four Lectures on Contracts of In- 
surance on April 16, 17, 18 and 19, 
at 6 p.m., at the City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, H.C. Admission 
Free to Men and Women. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free, State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 133, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


schools, 


WILLASTON SCHCOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full! prospectus on application to the HpAp- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. Marsuarn, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ls) AND BOARDING SCHOOL FoR GIRLS, 
HicGuGaATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tasot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the HEAD MISTREss, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development, Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principa] : J. H.N. SrepHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


AN - Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. Next term begins May 1. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income ... ss 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow gs, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


‘““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ee ee 
SUNDAY, April 7. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Oreffield-road, 11.15, Rev. J. ArrHur 


Prarson; 7, Rev. A. C. Hozmnn, M.A. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny, 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 

Jl and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Iffra-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

li and 7, Rev. W. M. Wsston, D.D. Ph.D. 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 

1l and 7, Rey. F. K. Frepston. Faster 

Communion at noon. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 


A. C. Hotpren, M.A.; 6.30, Rey. Dr, 
WENDTE. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. M. STaBigs ; 
6.30, Rev. Joun ELLIs. a 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
Bane 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListER, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H, Gow, B.A. Good Friday, 11.15, 
Rev. H. Gow. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. Wina. 

[lford, High-road,11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Braas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor JonzEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and Ts 
Rey. F. HANKINSoN. 


poe Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
A 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CaynowrtH 
Pork. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoNn Cooper. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LIONEL Taytor, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Joun 
Ets; 6.30, Rev. J. F. Parmiter, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rey. T. bE. M. Epwarps. No Evening 

Service. 


Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, ll and 7 Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

eee 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Len, 

Wood Green Unity Church, Ll and 7, Rev. 
JosEra WILson, 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROCKWAY. 

ABERYSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Bev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. W. Austin, M A. 

Buackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. IsLan 
Jonus, M.A, 

BovrNemouTu, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. V. D. Davis. 

Brtwrorr, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxsr, M.A. 


Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rey. PRIESTLEY PRIME, 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GroRGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBripcr, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuELMSFoRD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. KE. R. Fyson. 

Cursrer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

f Dean Row, 10.45 and 

\ Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. THomas. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EB. Saveiu Hioxrs, M.A. 

Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. EK. WILLIAMS. 

Grp Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
i. H. Prckerine. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-rcad, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MarTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harcrove, M.A. 

LeIcestER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H, I. Fripp. 

Luwess, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roznrts. 

LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E, S. Russert, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opcrrs, B A. Good Friday, 11, Rev. J. C 
Opaers, B.A. 

MancuesteErR, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Wuttaker. Good Triday, 
ll a.m, 

Mancusstur, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Douagias Watmstey, 3B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Matpstongr, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 


ll and 6.30. 


New Brieuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 


Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. J. 
Harwoop, B.A. (of London). 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomrson. 

PortsmoutnH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS, 

ScaRsoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Joseru WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srrzet, M.A., LL.B. 

Stpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. \ 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross. 

SoursampTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torguay. Unity Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE Weis, Dudley Institute, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. B. StaLLWorR7Tuy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkes. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Rev. BR. H. Maister is open to take pulpit 
supplies. Address after April 1], 2, Park- 
street, Ardwick Manchester. 


BIRTHS. 
BALLANTYNE.— On March 29, at 17, Westwell- 


road, Streatham Common, 8.W.,to Mr. and 
Mrs. William H, Ballantyne, a daughter. 


HERFORD.—On March 30, at 1, Frognal-gardens, 
Hampstead, t« Henry J. R. and Hilda 
Herford, a son. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—>—— 


VV ANTED (end of month), experi- 
enced Lady-Nurse (from in or near 
London or Brighton), capable of taking entire 
charge of two little girls, 44 and 1 year old.— 
Apply, stating full particulars, to Mrs. B. 
ABBEY, Furze Hil!, Crowborough, Sussex. 


DVERTISER, middle-aged, desires 
engagement. Generally useful, sewing, 
reading. Travel with invalid. Good refer- 
ences. Small salary.—Address, . H., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ \J ANTED (in April), Good NURSE 

(Lady-Nurse preferred), young, active, 
good needlewoman ; some previous experience, - 
Three children (six, five and three years old); 
under-nurse kept. —Mrs. 8., Hasland House, 
Chesterfi:ld. 


Che Furquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s. d. 
PER QUARTER fee a5 AS) 1.28 
Prr Hatr-Ypar ... = emis lorg'| 
PER YEAR ... a eae 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged it cred/t is taken, 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tur INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 


“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


& s:2d, 
Per PaGH eee acer (OEP OREO 
Haur Pago .«. vate SO OleO 
Pur CoLuMN ... oad Soran 0.220 
IncH IN COLUMN ies Ree O98 20 
Front Page—INcHINCotumMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeals, ld. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, Is. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. 


Bo 
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NOTICE. express to the Committee my mingled |like to add, that it is the inference, 


The Official Report of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Churches, which will be held 
at Birmingham, April 16th to roth, will 
be published in THE INQUIRER on April 
20th and 27th. The Report will not be 
issued separately in book form. Orders 
for extra copies of the two numbers 
should be sent in at once. 


*.* All letters and manuscripts for the 
Editor should be sent to 28, Cannon-place, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE rejection of the Conciliaticn Bill 
by a narrow majority in the House of 
Commons last week has caused profound 
disappointment in many quarters. Sym- 
pathy will be especially strong with Mrs. 
Fawcett and the bedy of able and con- 
vinced women who have devoted a life- 
time to the cause and have never lost 
courage. But they have won their way 
steadily in public esteem, and time and 
effort have not been lost. Few pecple 
believe that Women’s Suffrage will be the 
beginning of the Millennium, or that the 
moral instincts of men and wcemen are 
profoundly different. Some women are far 
nobler thansome men. Some men are better 
and keener for the public good than scme 
women. But a growing number cf people 
recognise, on theone hand, that themunici- 
pal franchise carries with it the pazrlia- 
mentary vote as its completicn, and, on 
the other, that the closer association of men 
and women in public responsibilities has 
in it the germ of a nobler type of citizen- 
ship for the future. 

* aK * 

Ir has been decided to erect a brcnze 
statue of Dr. Gore in the Cathedral grounds 
at Birmingham as a memorial of his 
episcopate. We are not surprised that 
Dr. Gore describes the proposal as “‘ dis- 
ressing.’’ He has gone as far as he could 
without actually vetoing the proposal in 
the following words :—‘‘ I hope you will 


sense of gratitude and repugnance.’’ We 

are in entire agreement with the prevailing 

instinct against erecting statues of living 

men, and we hope that the Birmingham 

fashion will not be copied in other towns. 
* * * 

Dr. James Kerr, the Chief Medical 
Officer for Education of the London 
County Council, has just issued his annual 
report on the health of children in the 
public elementary schools of the metro- 
polis. The statistics given of physical 
inefficiency are so alarming that public 
attention ought to be called to the matter 
in every possible way. Out of 172,619 
children examined in 1910 only about 
half were returned as free frcm any definite 
organic defect. Dr. Kerr attributes this 
state of things in the main to sheer poverty 
and the consequent bad feeding. Im- 
provement is detected at cnce when 
children are supplied with milk or are 
given breakfast and dinner at school. On 
Tuesday night the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in introducing the Budget, 
pointed out that 441,000 adults died in the 
United Kingdom last year, leaving pro- 
perty amounting to £270,000,000. One- 
half of this enormous sum belcnged to $70 
persons. There can, we fear, be little 
peace or happiness for the body politic 
which has this enormous inflation of wealth 
at one end of the social scale, counter- 
balanced by a vast crowd of half-starved 
children at the other. Health lectures 
and schools for mothers are excellent in 
their way and they have our fullest 
sympathy, but at bottom this problem of 
health is not so much a question of know- 
ledge as of money. 

ok * * 
We have received some further letters 
n ‘‘ Methods of Violence,’ but we have 

decided to close the correspcndence. In 
doing so it is only fair to add that Mr 
Lummis asks us to say that while he 
adheres to his faith that moral gocd and 
evil are states of the spirit, not items in a 
code, he repudiates the construction placed 
upon his views, and the inferences drawn 
from them, by the Editor and some 
correspondents. On our side we should 


.| fellowship with the Cress. 


which many people find it natural to draw 
from the positicn, that makes us suspect 
a fallacy. We believe that the teaching 
both of Christ and St. Paul, so far from 
breaking away from the Moral Law in the 
interests of spiritual liberty, accepts 
and honours it as holy and just and goed. 
This opens the whole question of the 
meaning of freedom in the New Testament, 
a subject which might be discussed with a 
good deal of profit in our columns, when we 
have escaped from the deminating influence 
of present emotions. 

WE have, perhaps, no right to complain 
that we have had to incur charges of smug 
respectability and of exploiting religicn 
in the interests of reaction, because we 
have tried to help our readers to see the 
real moral issues involved in this questicn. 
It is the penalty which editors, like other 
mortals, have to accept as the price of 
independence, and of a sincere eficrt to 
recall men to eternal principles amid the 
stormy passions of ccntroversy. Wer gccd 
and sufficient reasons we do not devote 
much attention to the political machinery 
of the great movements of our day, but 
week by week our columns bear witness 
to our deep interest in noble efforts cf pre- 
egress and reform, in the widening influence 
of womanhood, and the righteous demand 
for a larger share of the wealth and happi- 
ness of life for all. But it happens some- 
times that those who have toiled and 
suffered for these things have to refuse the 
weapons which rash and_ enthusiastic 
friends would place in their hands, and to 
be loyal and chivalrous enough to their 
cause to say plain No, even when victory 
seems to beinsight. Itis in such moments 
of disappointment, when the scul ecmmits 
itself and its cause to Ged, as we tried to 
explain last week, that men enter into 
To say this and 
to maintain it with all the faithfulness of 
which we are capable, is something very 


.| different from exploiting religicn in the 


interests of easy respectabilitics or a 
cowardly patience. It is often the hardest 
kind of discipline which the human opie 
has to bear. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST 
OF DEATH. 


HowEVvER anxious we may be to do 
even-handed justice to the sentiments and 
ideas of the Greco-Roman world; how- 
ever much we may object to the kind of 
Christian apology which blackens Pagan- 
ism in order to brighten by contrast the 
splendour of our Faith, we must not under- 
estimate the extraordinary superiority of 
Christianity. The studies of Prof. Dix in 
Roman society of the Empire have revealed 
the rare nobility and the singular charm and 
graciousness of a great deal of the life of 
that passing and perishing world. But 
they also show its prevailing callousness 
and seething corruption. Many of the 
ancients looked bravely on the face of 
death, but their bravery was usually an 
iron stoicism, a melancholy endurance, or 
a swaggering defiance of a grim Inexorable. 

Before the spectacle of final dissolution 
the religion of the ancient Greeks quailed 
in impotence except when, as in the case 
of men like Socratss, there is a sincere 
belief inimmortality. Mr. Lowrs Dicxrn- 
son, whose sympathies are profoundly 
pagan, has told usin his ‘‘ Greek View of 
Life ’’ that just in proportion as the life 
of the Greeks ‘‘ was fuller and richer than 
that which has been lived by any other 
race, just in proportion as their capacity 
for enjovment, in body and soul, was 
keener as their senses were finer, their 
intellect broader, their passions more in- 
tense, must they have felt with peculiar 
emphasis the horror of decay and death. 
And such in fact is the characteristic note 
of their utterances on this theme.’’ Those 
of us who are not classical scholars may 
test this for themselves in those beautiful 
and vivid translations of some of the Greek 
dramas and tragedies with which Prof. 
Gitpert Murray has enriched the world. 
In the midst of so much that is fine and 
stimulating even to the point of spiritual 
grandeur we feel the overhanging gloom 
and the presence of the sombre and 
enigmatic features of Fate. Mr. Lowxs 
DickENSON writes that ‘‘ the fear of age 
and death is the shadow of the love of 
life: and on no people has it fallen with 
more horror than on the Greeks, The 
tenderest of their songs of love close with 
a sob: and it is an autumn wind that 
rustles in their bowers of spring.”’ 

The characteristic pagan outlook, spite 
of its beauty, had thus no real vista 
of a spiritual Beyond. Every joy ended 
in the tomb. A sense of the essential 
vanity of life brooded over a decrepit 
world or lingered as a regret in the midst 
of poetic memories of a Golden Age. 
Inappeasably hungry for some satisfac- 
tion of the keen torment of living, recourse 
was had to strange foreign cults and 
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merely ripe for Christianity, it was rotten. 
Into this world our Faith came with a 
spring-tide of abundant life and im- 
mortality. It looked cheerfully beyond 
death and contemplated it with a certain 
strange joyousness and exultant serenity. 
We find its spirit in the Alexandrian 
Liturgy, ‘‘ Assemble them, O Lorp, in 
green pastures, beside the still waters in 
the paradise of joy whence grief and sad- 
ness and groans are banished.’’ It lifted 
a heavy stone from the entombed heart of 
Humanity and gave to emotion a new 
freedom .and scope which swept beyond 
the grey ramparts of the natural world. 
It abolished death and brought life and 
incorruption to light. It did that once. 
Does it do it now ? 

In many respects our modern world 
resembles the old. Spite of the magnifi- 
cence of our twenticth century secular 
achievements, spite of its wealth and power 
—spite of or because of this ?—a dull and 
numbing disquietude reigns. Philosophy 
and Art try to minister their customary 
consolations, but they heal the hurt of the 
people too slightly. The sternest energies 
of men are concentrated on the accumu- 
lation of material goods. But ever and 
again, suddenly in the midst of the whirligig 
of commerce, there comes a dead hush and 
out of the stillness a Voice, ‘‘ Thou fool, 
this night shall thy life be required of 
thee.’’? Some seek to forget it in a more 
hectic fever. They give themselves to 
modern counterparts of gladiatorial games, 
and luxurious sensations, to vice and to 
amusements that are not merely vapid 
but degrading. They are like gamesters 
in a sinking ship that play the last throw 
or drink their last cup ere the waters 
engulph them. 

Even the cults and mysteries of our 
time that come again offering health and 
immortality fail to solace, except tem- 
porarily and as the latest fashion, the 
anemic agnosticisms of the age. Can 
Christianity speak again to the world a 
convincing Easter Message? We think 
it can, but not in the old way. It cannot 
establish the fact of Immortality on the 
resurrection of the physical body of Jesus. 
Tt cannot come again with miraculous and 
supernatural revelation in the old quasi- 
magical sense of those words. To some, 
indeed, a new supernaturalism may come 
by way of the psychical phenomena of 
Spiritism. Ecstatic and death-bed visions 
will be accepted by such as proof of 
personal immortality. They will fall into 
line with other apparitions of the dead to 
the living. They will make rents in the 
wall between this life and life after death, 
and convince the convinced that there is 
no wall except our own sensual illusions. 
Most men will interpret these psychical 
phenomena as mere hallucinations ; others 
will accept them as genuine instances in 


mysteries imported from Egypt, Persia | harmony with the recorded apparitions of 


and the East. The Empire was not 


our Lord to the disciples. We offer no 
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dogmatic opinion on these things. But 
the problem of immortality cannot wait 
the verdict of researchers in these strange 
seas of thought. It is usually solved by 
other considerations, and chief of all by a 
simple reflection on the spiritual nature 
of man. Actually and usually it is 
solved by a reductio ad absurdum, by the 
unreasonableness of believing in the ex- 
tinction of man’s personal consciousness. 
The question is closed by a sheer daring 
affirmation of faith. It is finally settled 
by the refusal of the mind to accept an 
unproved and unprovable view which 
would bring permanent contradiction and 
irresolvable discord into our emotional and 
rational life. Man’s thought is too vast, 
his passion too opulent, his speculation toa 
imaginative, his moral aspiration téo 
noble to believe in the nullity or irra- 
tionality of the scheme or chaos of things. 
He demands some aim to effort, some 
fruition to love, some ultimate satisfaction 
to the longings of life. He will find or 
by faith affirm a guarantee in the reality 
of things that his struggles and sacrifices 
and tragedies avail; he will insist as on a 
first principle of sanity that the conservation 
of value, the triumph of Righteousness, is 
not contingent on the possibly brief span 
and precarious future of this planct’s 
existence. He cries to the Karth, 
‘* Ay, Mother! Mother! 

What is this Man, thy darling kissed and 

cuffed, 
Thou lustingly engender’st ; 
To sweat, and make his brag and rot, 
Crowned with all honour and all shame- 

fulness ? 
From nightly towers 
He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 
Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them 

as gold-dust, 
And yet is he successive unto nothing 
But patrimony of a little mould 
And entail of four planks ? ”’ 

It is that cry that shivers all the thin 
Agnosticisms like pale iridescent bubbles, 
and makes secular Rationalism itself the 
most irrational madness ever exuded out 
of Bedlam at full moon. What healthy 
spiritual faith that has once felt the 
presence of Gop in Curist can believe that 
the mouth of man has been made 
‘* Avid of all dominion and all mightiness, 
All sorrow, all delight, alltopless grandeurs, 
All beauty, and all starry majesties, 

And dim transtellar things; even that it 
may, 

Filled in the ending with a puff of dust, 

Confess ‘It is enough.’ ”’ 

No vigorous and heroic morality can 
permanently accept such a brutal. anti- 
climax to the spirit and vision of Faith. 
Yet that anti-climax is the last word, 
““earth to earth; ashes to ashes, and dust 
to dust ’’ is the final dirge of all when this 
planet swims sterile and lifeless through 
space, unless we see that the Divinity. of 
Man is too great and too holy for such an 
end. 

We may try to escape the horror of 
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the negative conclusion. We may seek 
ta wrap up that hideous nullity in all 
kinds of sensuous refinements, we may 
endeavour desperately to deceive our- 
selves and talk idle talk of the immortality 
of moral influence and of thechoirsinvisible, 
but we cannot quite succeed in forgetting 
that there will be neither moral influence 
nor choir in that dread day, that dies irae 
of destiny and irretrievable doom when the 
iron shutters have dropped on man’s 
little stage and the theatre of life itself is 
left empty and dark. True, no conscious 
mind will be there to confront the mockery 
of the void, but we are here now to confront 
it as minds that look before and after, and 
we ask the question in anticipation—To 
what purpose these Gethsemanes and 
Calvaries that have come to nought ? 
To what purpose this life of man and 
this final futility ? 


His heart is builded 
Yor pride, for patency, infinity, 
All heights, all deeds and all immensities, 
Arrased with purple like a house of kings.”’ 


And to what end so great a heart ? 


**To stall the grey rat, and the carrion- 
worm 
Statelily lodge.’’ 


Sanity recoils at last from such a con- 
clusion. Christianity brings home to us 
this anti-climax, because it brings home to 
us the Majesty of Man in Curist, and shows 
him too great for death. When Paut saw 
Law put Curist to death, he saw that one 
of the two was wrong, and his moral 
instinct saw that the grandeur of CarRist 
had for ever shattered the Law. When we 
to-day see Death dissolve so godlike a life 
we know that one of the two is an illusion, 
and our moral instinct recognises that the 
glory of Christ has for ever shattered 

- Death. 
J. M. Liuoyp THomas. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE OF 
DISCIPLESHIP. 


By tur Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


‘Verily, the Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his 
life a ransom for many.’’—Mark x. 45. 

Tue Gospel passage, of which that is 
the concluding verse, presents to us the 
tradition of the ministry of Jesus as it was 
held by the disciples of the first generation 
after his death. Some of its features, we 
can hardly doubt, are moulded by their 
own after-thought. Their knowledge, for 
instance, of what happened at the Master’s 
death may very well have given a definite- 
ness to the words of prediction as to his 
coming sufferings, beyond anything that 
was in his own mind or was ever uttered 
by his lips. But that need not hinder us 
from recognising that he clearly foresaw 
what must be the end of his life of ministry, 
his fearless and uncompromising preaching 
of the Kingdom of God. 

Whether he spoke the actual words or 
not, as to the giving of his life a ransom 
for many, he did the thing, and the recog- 
nition of it became an impulse of new life 
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to the world, in love and gratitude and 
reverent discipleship. He was ready to 
suffer, and if need be to die, and he called 
his followers to the same high service, in 
self-renunciation and true brotherly love, 
that they and all whom they could reach 
and help might be led together into the 
more perfect life and the joy of the King- 
dom of God. His life was given, a ransom 
for many—a price paid, not to appease an 
angry deity, but to overcome the con- 
ditions of evil in the world, to overcome 
sinful and hard hearts, and by the power 
of his great love to kindle in them a new 
loyalty to things pure and true and good. : 

So he delivered men into a new freedom, 
as children of God, and from that time to 
this, his ideal of manhood, of the true life 
with God, the inwardness of his appeal for 
righteousness, for a pure and gentle and 
loving spirit in the brotherhood of men, 
and his secret of self-renunciation, faithful 
unto death, have found an answering 
witness in innumerable hearts. Here, 
men have felt and said, is the true light of 
the world. No clearer, purer truth has 
dawned for us; we find no truer leader, 
no better friend in all that most concerns 
our deeper life and the welfare of the 
world. 

Other ideais have been set before the 
world, but for us at least the spirit of the 
Christian life makes the most profound 
appeal, and in the life of Jesus himself 
and many followers of his in every genera- 
tion it is vindicated as supreme. The 
Christian world has indeed too often 
been false to the spirit of the Master, and 
the churches, by their enmities and bitter 
conflicts, cruel persecutions, worldly am- 
bitions, blindness to human needs and 
neglect of urgent claims of brotherhood, 
have denied their Lord. But no feithless- 
ness, no false professions, can destroy the 
purity of the ideal or the urgency of its 
appeal. That, we know, is what is asked 
of us; that is the kind of man we ought 
to be ; that ideal of the kingdom, in a true 
brotherhood of the children of God here 
on earth, contains for us the secret of 
life, the standard of our faith and our 
endeavour. 

If we want a new courage in fidelity to 
duty,a new strength to stand for truth and 
righteousness, fresh sympathy and insight 
into our brothers’ needs, more of the love 
that will hope and endure all things, new 
patience and courage to bear heavy 
burdens, to face grievous loss, to take up 
a cross of pain, to enter the valley of the 
shadow, in every such case, while our 
prayer is to the Supreme Giver of all good, 
that we may be surrendered to our Father’s 
wili and be strong in his strength, this 
becomes to us the more real, a more living 
prayer, as we are consciously upborne by 
the strength of human companionship and 
sympathy. For so we find our truest life. 
‘* He prayeth best who loveth best,’’ and 
we take our needs to our Father, for his 
help, and find that help the more fully as 
we realise our human comradeship in this 
world, and the greater communion of the 
Unseen. Often and often the help our 
Father gives to us is in the help of our 
friends, and the deepening sense of sym- 
pathy and mutual encouragement. We 
receive great gifts through the enlighten- 
ment and kindling of friendship, through 
the love of an understanding heart. Re- 


membering the one Source of our tife, the 
quickening Spirit, the Giver of all good, 
we help one another to be more trustful, 
more patient, more glad and thankful, 
more brave and true. 

And in that true human fellowship of 
our deeper life, whatever be our necd, the 
sense of fellowship with Jesus—the actual 
personal friend and teacher — human 
through and through—the chief of faithful 
souls—is an unfailing help. That is why 
we are Christians, in the reverent spirit of 
discipleship—because we feel this to be 
the supreme truth of our human life, and 
he is in very deed the Friend of all—one 
who gave his life for his brethren’s sake, to 
help and uplift, who loved and suffered 
and was faithful unto death. The spirit 
of his iife quickens ours. The memory 
of his cross helps us to endure.. His gentle- 
ness and patience and forgivingness subdue 
our pride and hardness of heart ; his com- 
passionate and loving spirit touches ours 
to finer issues. The communion of his 
prayer draws us nearer to our Father in a 
great peace and strength and joy. 

We do not dogmatise about the place of 
Jesus in the religious life of the world. It 
is a matter of history and experience and 
of the inward witness. As we find that 
there is none other who so helps us to be 
true and makes clear to us the light of the 
divine purpose in our life, we gladly and 
thankfully take our place among his dis- 
ciples. 

And it is because of the helpfulness of 
that touch of human sympathy ond 
kindling inspiration, that some of us are 
still glad to hold to the observance of the 
special service of communion, which recalls 
the last supper of Jesus with his closest 
friends and followers, and draws more 
closely for us the bonds of personal loyalty 
and affection in our own discipleship. 
At this Hester time the commemoration 
has a special significance, and the service 
as we hold it, on the actual anniversary, 
the evening before Gocd Friday, gains an 
added power of sacred association. 

We are well aware that some of the 
most earnest of Christians, notably the 
members of the Society of Friends, refuse 
altogether the observance of this service. 
To them it is a bar rather than a help to 
true communion. Yet others, equally 
sincere, and as deeply conscious of the 
inwardness of the true Christian life, find 
that the memorial act strengthens the 
bonds of the inward union, and are thankful 
for the sacred associations which gather 
about the outward observance. The sym- 
bolism of the common meal, the eating 
together of the broken bread, and drinking 
of the one cup, is a real help to them. 
Even those who are by no means con- 
vinced that Jesus himself had any thought 
of founding a church, as it afterwards grew 
up in the world, or of instituting a rite 
which should be observed from generation 
to generation as a memorial of his own 
life, find it natural, and beautiful, ard 
helpful, so to recall the memery of his 
hfe and death, his willing sacrifice, the love 
with which he gave himself for his brethren’s 
sake, and the power of that spirit, which 
binds his followers together in close 
union, pledged to loyalty in grateful love 
and reverence and self-renouncing service. 

Whatever critical research may make of 
the gospel record, it seems clear that the 


first disciples remembered how Jesus had 
broken bread with them, and how at the 
last supper, just before his death, he had 
taken a cup and with a word of blessing 
had bidden them all drink of it, as a 
token of their union and a pledge of their 
hope that they would be hereafter united 
together in the heavenly kingdom. It 
was thus an act of faith, with a forward 
look, prompted by strong affection; and 
the memory of it, after he was gone, 
might well be to them an incentive to 
faithfulness and undying hope. And 
when, after the tragedy of the cross, 
and the triumph of their faith in the 
risen Christ, victorious over death, they 
gathered together for the breaking of 
bread, for the common brotherly meal, 
it vividly recalled to them his presence in 
their midst, his love so richly poured upon 
them and the gracious influence of his 
life. They shared the bread and once 
more drank of the cup—and whether it was 
an express injunction of his or not, it was 
natural that they should do it in remem- 
brance of him. So the communion of 
the Last Supper grew by its own spon- 
taneous power of helpfulness into a rite of 
the Christian Church, a pledge of disciple- 
ship, a sacred privilege reserved for these 
who confessed Jesus and were admitted 
into the circle of his friends and followers. 
It was at first a family meal, in which 
the members were drawn together in close 
affection, and the holiest memories were 
recalled, for solace and for inspiration. 
Afterwards, it is true, other clements 
were introduced ; ideas connected with the 
mysteries cf Greek and Oriental rcligions 
made their influence felt, and the doctrine 
of the body and blood of Christ under- 
went sirange developments, and became, 
alas! subject of bitter controversy and 
cruel persecution in the church. But 
with those perversions of the simple 
memorial act we have here nothing to do. 
The question for us is whether the chain 
of sacred memories and aspiration in this 
communion, from one generation to another, 
still holds us and is a living force in our 
discipleship. The outward participation 
in the broken bread and the drinking 
together of one cup is a symbolic act. 
It must be done in all simplicity, with no 
touch of superstition, out of the heart of 
pure affection and earnest purpose. By 
it we recall the presence of the Master 
with his friends in rue human companion- 
ship, on the eve of the bitterest trial of his 
life, and after that the exultant victery 
of faith and love stronger than death, and 
then the gathering of those who from 
generation to generation, down to our own 
time, have sought to be together in that 
same fellowship, true to the same spirit. 
Thus, in its inward purpose, it is an act 
ot true communion. It is also a eucharist, 
as 1t was in the first age of the church, 
a giving of thanks to the Father of all, 
for what he has given us in Jesus, and in 
the union of his disciples, both in the 
living fellowship of the church and. in 
that greater communion of the Unseen, 
in which we are with those who have 
gone before us into the world of light. 
And it is a sacrament, like the oath of 
allegiance taken by the Roman soldier, 
a pledge, by this outward sign and act of 
discipleship, an acknowledgment before 
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God and in presence of our brethren, for 
mutual encouragement, that we truly 
desire to be followers of Christ, to be 
found faithful in the spirit of our lives. 
It is not in the least a profession of extra 
virtue or religiousness, but a confession 
of earnest purpose and thankfulness, in all 
humility, a confession of need ard aspira- 
tion, 

The Communion of the last supper in 
the Christian Church has been made, in 
one branch of it, into the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and in other connections has taken 
on other forms of belief which no longer 
hold our conscience or mind or heart. 
But setting aside all that perverts the 
natural simplicity of the act of remem- 
brance, can we not still find helpful 
reality in the symbolism of this memorial, 
and is it not well that we should keep a 
hold upon this outward sign of an abiding 
fellowship, and this added confession of 
the worth of our Christian heritage ? 

To our communion in this Memorial 
Service we gladly welcome all, of whatever 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


A DAY DREAM. 


Two or three years ago I had a curiously 
vivid dream. It was much more coherent 
than my dreams usually are, and only in- 
complete because there was the sense of. 
something trying to get into it, and being 
baffled because the instrument was not 
fine enough. It was a day dream, and it 
came to me one glorious afternoon in 
Switzerland. I will not describe the 
exact spot ; it is sufficient to say that I sat 
with my back against a tree with green 
glades and shades below me, velvet-brown 
chalets dotted about the middle distance, 
and towering up into the cloudless sky the 
glittering summits of the Wetterhorn-Higer 
Massif, freshly covered and clothed with 
new-fallen snow. The air was of that 
absolute transparency familiar in Switzer- 
land, so that it seemed I could almost 


desire so to be together, to enter more 
deeply into the Master’s spirit of faithful- 
ness and love -and willing sacrifice, to 
make single-hearted confession of disciple- 
ship, and so to strengthen the bonds of 
fellowship in the hidden life of faith and 
aspiration and affection. To the world 
such an outward observance may appear 
foolishness ; to some it may be a stumbling- 
block. To share with us in this memorial 
act and this special service of communion 
we invite all who may find in it any 
measure of help, in the hope that it may 
be to them, as it is to some of us with 
growing power, natural and beautiful, and 
rich in sacred associations and memories, 
which blend with the deepest experiences 
of our life, 


There were a hundred elusive scents about 
me, and those drowsy tinklings from dis- 
tant cows feeding on the cleared slopes 
which give the sense of its being always 
afternoon, and are so conducive to day- 
dreaming. I had a book beside me—it was 
‘“*The Prelude,’’ I remember—but the 
influences of the time and place were too 
strong for any but fragmentary reading. I 
let it drop; and presently felt stealing 
over me that sense of inadequacy before 


beauty ; that feeling of striving to take it 
in and not succeeding, of missing a prefiered 
opportunity, of failing to respond to some 
great demand, which I suppose most of us 
have experienced. I rejoiced in it~all, 
and yet knew all the time that I only 
perceived infinitesimally and _ rejoiced 
meanly, and that the sublimity was escap- 
ing me because my soul was too small. 
. .. Suddenly I was back in a church that 
I knew. I was sitting there near the 
middle, one of a vast multitude I have never 
beheld there fillmg nave, transepts, choir, 
and even aisles, The church was full of an 
exquisite mellow light as if the air had 
flecks of gold in it, softening down all the 
outlines and leaving things in a semi- 
indistinctness. I tried to see the faces of 
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Wuewn overarched by gorgeous night 

I waive my trivial self away ; 
When all I was to all men’s sight 

Has vanished with the vanished day ; 
Then do I cast my cumbering load, 
Then do I gain a sense of God. 


Not him that with fantastic boast 
A savage people thought they knew ; 
The rough barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their 
thew ; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbours’ gods less vast of arm. 


A God; like some imperious king, 
Wroth, were his realm not duly awed ; 
A God for ever hearkening 
Unto his self-commanded laud ; 
A God for ever jealous grown 
Of coarser wood and graven stone. 


O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 
O life, and mine own soul’s abyss, 
Myself 2m scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this ! 
This my Begetter? This was what 
Man in his violent youth begat. 


to veil them from recognition. My eyes 
wandered to the great east window. The 
accustomed stained glass was gone; in- 
stead there was a scene of snow-crowned 
peaks, not painted, but as if one looked 
out upon it through an empty frame. 
The sense of inadequacy came to me again. 
I longed that all these others should take 
in its full beauty, even if I could not. 
Then I had a sudden fear that they might 
miss it, and I wanted to cry out ‘* Look 
through the window,’’ but no words 
would come. Now I became conscious 
that there was music in the church. I 
tried to see who was making it, but the 
golden mist was so thick about the organ 
that I could only distinguish a dim form. 
But that music! Jam not fundamentally 
moved by music as a rule; its deeper 
secrets are a fountain sealed to me. For 
the first time I thought I knew what music 
meant. It was as if a number of exquisite 


[We have received these verses from Mr. 
Jonathan Nield, who after many fruitless 
inquiries is unable to discover the peme 
of the author. Can any of our readers 
help him ?—Ep. of Lyq.] 
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voices sang to me of the illimitable, caught 
me up into the very life of things, poured 
an unknown rapture into my soul. And 
yet it was not all joy, for I felt hurried and 
eager, helpless to grasp it, as powerless to 
compass what I heard as before what 1 
saw. I was saying to myself: ‘I must 
take this in, understand it, remember it ; 
I must tell these people what I am hear- 
ing.’’ Itried to cry ** Listen! ’’ as before 
I had tried to ery ‘‘ Look.’’ But again I 
could form no word aloud, and the music 
soared through the misty spaces of the 
church, with the passion and splendour of 
some immeasurable revelation, 

I became aware (without any leading up 
to) that one was speaking—from the pulpit. 
Again the gathering mist prevented my 
seeing the speaker. Though the music 
still went triumphantly on I thought every 
word was clearly audible. A breathless 
fear filled meas before, lest I should miss 
a word. Suddenly it flashed upon me that 
these words were—the Truth! I knew 
beyond disputing that here was the 
Truth. ‘* At last! O, at last !’’ I seemed 
to cry voicelessly. A. wave of emotion 
swept through the multitude: they were 
rocking and swaying under the tremendous 
words like a cornfield to the wind. It was 
borne in on me that we were about v0 
behold the face of him who spoke; J 
longed for and yet shrank from the vision 
of ultimate loveliness; my being rose to 
and then sank under the imminent revela- 
tion. Now we were all standing. I seized 
the hand of one near me and felt it tremb- 
ling and vibrating to the supreme moment 
like my own. He bent towards me as if to 
speak ... Then I was back on my green 
slope with the chalets and the cows, and 
the glittering peaks above them. A ray 
of hot sunshine was falling full on my face, 
and, as I moved to escape the dazzle- 
ment of it, I found that I was grasping 
firmly a protruding root of the tree. In 
the distancea peasant called the cows with 
a musical note, and they were moving 
slowly down to their tinklng accompani- 
ment. ‘The shadows had not lengthened 
perceptibly. ... 

I reflected with astonishment that I had 
never had such a vivid dream experience. 
Was it a dream? Obviously it must be ; 
here was I on an Alpine slope, and there 
was that church across the mountains and 
the land and the sea in a prosaic town in 
England. Then with a start, and exactly 
the same feeling of anxiety as had haunted 
‘the dream throughout, I strove to recall 
the words I had heard. In vain, The 
picture remained bitten in on my brain. 
The words were gone. The revelation had 
passed from me. Still. only the great 
Perhaps—and I head thought to have 
seized the Truth ! 

Glib and easy ‘‘ explanations ’’ follow 
naturally here: the ray of sunshine, the 
call and the cowbells, and so forth, trans- 
lating themselves into the golden mist and 
ineffable music of my dream. Even s0, 
what a wonder, what a mystery, that J, an 
average and commonplace person of the 
twentieth century, should discover in 
myself the unconscious alchemy which, 
‘‘ out of three sounds,”’ could ‘‘ frame, not 
a fourth sound, but a star.’?? How will 
you ‘‘explain’’ that? Nay, how will you 
explain either waking .consciousness or 
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dream consciousness, or the interpenetra- 
tion of the cosmic harmony and the human 
spirit in however small or however great a 
degree 2? How will you explain my gather- 
ing up a few shreds and patches of material 
beauty into my very ordinary mentality, 
and straightway weaving them into a 
pattern of beauty never compassed by 
my waking thoughts? That from a few 
odds and ends of conscious perceptions I 
should seem carried to hover on the very 
verge of Absolute Beauty and Truth? Is 
not one driven to declare with George 
Meredith, though not, indeed, with his 
meaning— 


66 


. . that this love of earth reveals 

A soul beside our own, to quicken, quell, 
Trradiate, and through ruinous: clouds 
uplift 2°’ 


Shall I ever again find myself ‘‘ in the 
same movement of the soul’’ as on that 
day ? I cannot tell; for it does not seem 
to come with taking thought. 


ANEMONES, 


THEIR very name is as soft as a whisper 
breathed in silence into the ear of Faith. 
As soft as a zephyr fanning a child’s cheek, 
yet barely moving a wisp of her hair. 
And the frail, delicate things look their 
name. One never can think of them as 
being anchored to the earth. Rather they 
suggest temporary visitants that have 
alighted for a while, and, like birds of 
passage, will soon again be out of sight. 
A curious sense of being poised ready for 
flight attaches to them. They have the 
apprehensiveness of a beauty too ethereal 
for matter long to hold; they have the 
look lying in the eyes of a love too delicate 
for earth. One is reminded by the hint 
of apartness, of detachment.in their fragile 
loveliness, of “‘joy, whose hand is’ ever 
at his lips, bidding adieu.’’ 

A writer, who celebrates the wood- 
anemone as the loveliest miracle and 
masterpiece of wild flower perfection, avers 
that he never sees a rose-flushed cluster 
of wood-anemones, hastily gathering, as it 
were with one hand, their green drapery 
around them, without thinking of wood- 
nymphs surprised by an intruder just as 
they had prepared for a plunge into the 
cool depths of some still and shaded pool. 

The Celtic myth relates them to the 
advent of Aphrodite. There is a day 
in spring when the Goddess of Love and 
Beauty appears, and at her presence 


“To! the bare boughs prankt with 

white and pink, 

And golden clusters, and the green 
glades starred 

With delicate primrose and deep odorous 
beds 

Of violets, and on the tufted meads 

With kingcups ht, and cowslip bells, 
and blue 

Sweet hyacinths, and frail anemones, 

The broad west wind breathes softly, 
and the air 

Is tremulous with the lark, and thro’ 
the woods 


The soft full-throated thrushes all day 
long 

Flood the green dells with joy, and 
thro’ the dry 

Brown fields the sower strides, sewing 
his seed, 

And allis life and seng.”’ 


And wherever her white foot touches the 
floor of the woodland, there spring up 
anemones. Hence her name in Welsh, 
Olwen (white footmark). To see a whole 
coppice thickly starred with them, is to 
realise the truth of the ancient myth. 
At other times an old wives’ fable or a 
nursery tale, in the days of the Earth’s 
Awakening, it is once more restored to a 
personal faith and sincere conviction. 
Nought but the tread of Divine’ Beauty 
could so quickly warm the Earth’s cold 
bosom into such fair blooming. This is 
Earth’s response to the pressure of the New 
Life. As the rock in Rodin’s «La Pensée” 
finds expression in the beautiful head that 
emerges from, its crude bulk, so the aspira- 
tion of the earth after the Unfading 
Perfection that has wooed it and yet 
eluded it from the dawn of Time, has 
found utterance in this Elevated Host 
offered up in the shape of stars upon a 
eracile stem winged with triune fronds. 
The same Desire has become vocal in 
Shelley’s «Prometheus Unbound” and in 
Schubert’s «Unfinished Symphony,” but 
the Anemone Nemorosa inscribing pale and 
silver hieroglyphs upon the green gloom 
of the wood has spoken it in visible runes. 
The word “‘ grace ’’ sums up the impressicn 
made by the wind-flower. And we need 
not fear the double suggestion of that 
term. 

As an old-fashioned poet sang of 


‘* The coy Anemone, that ne’er uncloses 
Her bloom until it’s blown on by 
the wind,” 


so it may symbolise for us that glade in the 
soul that is awakened to put forth fair 
flowers when breathed upon by the wind of 
the Spirit ; and is roused to a sense of the 
romance of life inherent in every answer 
made by a denizen of earth to the call of 
the Divine. 

The wood is so full of anemones that 
one dares not move further lest one should 
crush their tender stems ; so, like a pilgrim 
who has come in sight of the goal of which 
he has dreamed through many long winters, 
nothing is left but to sit down and take 
one’s fillofadmiration. The air is resonant 
with delirious songs of birds, the drumming 
of the woodpecker as he bores the elm 
furnishing the bass-viol of the orchestra ; 
and the countless stars en the earth as 
they swing in the breeze produce such 
inebriation, of the imagination, that kindled 
fancy aided by some flash of the race- 
memory at length gains glimpse of the 
sheen of a robe glancing like the satin- 
pluming sallow, and the shadowy blosscm 
of dim golden hair. Perhaps it was a 
dramatisation of W. B. Richmond’s 
“Venus ’’ set against the background of 
the wood. But for a monient it seemed 
as if Olwen herself with milk-white feet had 
passed. 


‘‘Athwart that wintry wilderness of 
thorns 

Flashed from her motion splendcur 
like the morn’s, 
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And from, her presence life was radiated 


Thro’ the grey earth and branches 
bare and dead, 
So that her way was paved, and roofed 
above 
With flowers as soft as thoughts of 
budding love.” 


A few flowers with the natural filigree 
of green moss out of which they grew 
are brought to a sick bed, and the vision 
is related. At once the dark eyes lose all 
their agony, as they gloat on the treasures 
of the wilds. Then as a rapture gathers 
beneath the welling tears, I withdraw, 
leaving the beloved blooms to carry 
their own message and work their own 
charm. Perhaps she too will see Olwen, 
and the beauteous hand, whose smoothness 
never roughens with the long ages, will 
be placed upon her brow and cure it of 
its pain. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Sir,—May I make the following an- 
nouncements through your columns ? 

Before this meets the eyes of your 
readers, all who are entitled to hospitality 
and have applied for it or for railway 
vouchers should—apart from accidents— 
have received the necessary papers. 

In addition to the railway facilities 
named some weeks ago, I may say that 
persons attending the Conference and stay 
ing within 50 miles of Birmingham, can 
procure from Mr. E. Ellis Townley (88, 
Colmore-row, Birmingham), or myself, 
cards of membership (unnecessary for any 
other purpose), which will enable them to 
obtain return tickets at a single fare and a 
third from Birmingham to the place where 
they reside or are visiting (minimum fare, 
ls.). These tickets will be available for 
return on the same or following day, or 
from Saturday to Monday. 

I sincerely hope that advantage can be 
taken of these concessions. But perhaps 
I ought to say that the managers have 
given me warning that, unless the coal 
labour troubles are over, and the normal 
working of the railways is resumed, they 
will be unable to make good their promise 
of reduced fares. 

I should add that nominations by 
congregations or societies of persons to 
serve on the new committee must be in my 
hands not later than the 9th inst., and 
notices of motion not later than the 13th 
inst.—Yours, &c., 


JAMES HaRwoop, 
Secretary. 


60, Howitt-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
April 2, 1912. 
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THE INSECT WORLD. 


Social Life in the Insect World. 
Fabre. Translated by Bernard Miall. 
illustrations. London: T. Fisher 
10s, 6d. net 

Nature keeps her lovers young be the 
tale of their days what itmay. How many 
years is it since Darwin commended the 
French naturalist, Fabre, as an “‘ in- 
imitable observer ’’ ? At the age of ninety, 
and still a seer in a world that has proved 
so rich to his patiently searching eye, he 
has now given us a volume of papers 
selected from the encyclopedic records of 
his researches into the problems of insect 
life. These valuable studies are beauti- 
fully illustrated, and written with the play- 
ful ease of a master at home in his subject. 
What vivid pictures have we here of the 
comedy and tragedy in that underworld 
to our own plane of existence wherein 
countless myriads of diminutive creatures, 
the real original elfs, imps, pixies, fairies, 
sprites and goblins, play their parts and 
have their being. 

This insect world is a puppet-stage on 
which the ways of men and women are 
rehearsed, save with the significant omis- 
sion of certain factors as is the case with 
puppet shows. Here all the antics of the 
soul are mimicked, but oddly, fer the soul 
seems wanting. Hamlet is acted with the 
Prince of Denmark left out. Parents we 
see in this commonwealth, but scarcely 
fathers or mothers. Here is a giddy 
bejewelled society without a touch of 
vanity. Rivals are devoid of spite and 
comrades of affection. Here is an amorous 
coterie with no sting of jealousy. Shock- 
ing crimes remain unpunished, virtues 
unrewarded. Here are elfin choirs to 
whose rare symphonies the poet listens 
with rapture; listens, but doubts, per- 
chance, of the worship in the hymns they 
sing. What more ludicrous than the 
pranks and attitudes of divers creeping 
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things ? Yet never did the muscles of one 
of them relax in a smile. A world so 
quaint, so ingepious, so _ fantastically 


lovely, so merry and yet so absurdly grave. 
This thronging society is devoid, to all 
appearances, of a tremor of sympathy. 
Over this perpetual drama of pain no one 
of its immediate actors or spectators ever 
shed a tear. Yet who would dream of 
accusing M. Fabre of insincerity when he 
tells us that the palpitation of insect music 
is more to him than the silent sublimity 
of the constellations ? ‘‘ The atom telling 
of its joys makes me forget the spectacle 
of the stars.”’ 

We may, however, reasonably inquire 
whether this musical atom does chirp, 
fiddle or sing with intent to tell forth its 
joy. The Cigale, or Cicada, may help us in 
our inquiry. This insect will sit all day 
long in the warm patch of sunshine on the 
trunk of a tree, sipping the juice through 
the punctured bark and shifting its position 
only as the sun shifts his. All the while it 
keeps on repeating its note; why? This 
cannot be a love-call, for his mate is beside 
him all the day. It is not a challenge, 
for there is never a contest. In this 
clashing of the cymbals of the Cigale, as 


in the violin of the grasshopper and the 
bagpipe of the tree-frog, Fabre sees simply 
an expression of the joy of living. His 
translator, Mr. Bernard Miall, suggests 
another explanation. May it not seive a 
purpose similar to that of the sheep-bell 2 
The Cigale is, with advantage, gregaricus 
in its habits, and the perpetual note may 
serve to keep the heid together. Neither 
hypothesis quite clears the matter up, since 
the insect is insensitive to what are very 
loud sounds to our ears. Fabre borrowed 
the municipal cannon used by the lccal 
corporation on festive cccasions, and fired 
them within a few yards of a ccmpany of 
chirping Cigales. They were totally un- 
disturbed by the detonation. The ex- 
haustive explanation of the Cigale’s musical” 
instrument is in itself a fine achievement. 

Another problem which has taxed the 
patient ingenuity of the cbserver for years 
and left him with somewhat vague results, 
is the means by which the female insect 
attracts her mate. Experiments with the 
Great Emperor and Oak Eggar Moths ccn- 
vinced Fabre that neither sight nor scent, 
as ordinarily understocd, is the medium 
of recognition ; but that associated with 
odour are other qualities not yet under- 
stood which he would compare with the 
X-rays of light; and that it is by these 
subtle undulations, the X-rays cf cdour 
that the invitation is conveyed to the male 
at a remote distance, it may be of several 
miles. The sight of forty great Emperor 
Moths flapping through the house in the 
twilight of a summer evening to pay 
court to the beauty who had just emerged 
from her chrysalis must have been a 
moving sight. 

An impressive, not to say tragic, feature 
is exhibited in the amazing ferocity of 
certain female insects. Higher up the or- 
gamic scale it is the male that presents 
the more aggressive and rapacious qualities. 
Insects have not shared in the means of» 
developing parental aftection that lies in 
the reduction of the number of ofispring 
and the concurrent prolongation of the 
period of helpless infancy such as obtains 
amongst the higher vertebrates. Insects, 
like fishes, give pledges to fortune in the 
shape of thousands of eges, out of which 
the risks of life may allow but a few to 
reach maturity. But the fledgling bird 
and the human babe are precious rarities 
demanding exquisite care and tenderness 
on the part of their mothers, who therefore 
must perforce learn the gentle art of love 
or nature is undone. As the cicada 
punctures the rind of a stalk depcsiting a 
column of eggs in every hole, she 1s 
followed up by a small fly which also 
deposits an egg in their midst, from which 
will emerge a grub that will feast on the 
egos of the cicada. The stupid cicada- 
cares not a jot, but goes on laying her 
centuries of eggs for the benefit of the larva 
of the fly, even as the barn-door fow! 
repays us for the daily rifling of her nest. 

Tn other cases indifference to the welfare 
of offspring goes hand in hand with 
a revolting conjugal rapacity, as when 
the Mantis, or Praying Insect, devours her 
spouse, repeating the ghastly meal at every 
successive marriage. The Golden Scara- 
beeus beetle of our own gardens displays 
the same revolting habits, besides killing 
other creatures, as though from mere 
lust of bloodshed. A female spider has 
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been known to consume thirteen husbands 


in succession. Is there no essential gentle- 
ness in femininity, we ask? Moreover, 
when it is borne in mind that certain of 
these terrible gourmands are by habit 
vegetarians, an uncomfortable turn is 
given co the Ethics of Diet. Some of us 
have bestowed an exclusive love on the 
placid lettuce and the stolid nut in the 
hope that such viands would ultimately 
reduce our turbulent passions to a more 
suave temper. Alas! we have found the 
experiment futile. The vertebrate bull 
and the invertebrate cricket alike prove 
the infernal fire that hes hidden in vege- 
table fibre. 

The study cf the lives of the little 
people is assuredly not without its terrors ; 
but if less kind than humanity to their 
own fellows, are they more cruel? Did 
we say that theirs is a society without 
pity? What, to a being as superior 
to man as man is to the insects, would be 
the impression conveyed by the sight 
of the nameless preventable wrongs and 
sufferings in our human commuiuiities ? 
We no lorger cat one another, it is true. 
Quite possibly cannibalism is, by social 
evolution, becoming eliminated from the 
insect world as well. There are indications 
of this amongst the hymenoptera. But 
with the cruel history of war in evidence, 
with man’s stupid indifference to the 
preventable diseases and accidents that 
lall and maim, with the oppression of class 
by class, with all the selfish tyranny of 
human lust and greed in mind, are we 
sure that the verdict would not be one of 
amazement at the pitiless nature of man ? 
Ours is something of a self-devouring 
race after all. Nature, which takes such 
infinite pains over the preservation and 
adornment of the least of creatures, has 
doubtless many things to teach us yet 
if we are prepared, like M. Fabre, to learn 
of the cricket and the beetle as of those 
more familar sociai reformers, the ant and 
the bee. 
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MAZZINI. 


Letters and Recollections of Mazzini. By 
Mrs, Hamilton King. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 5s, net. 

Tue Life of Mazzini still remains to be 
written. No one has yet succeeded in 
producing anything big enough to be 
worthy of the subject. When it sees the 
light it will be the portrait ofa soul. Mean- 
while we are grateful for every gleaning 
of memory by the small remaining band 
of those who knew and loved him, and 
especially for any contribution to a deeper 
insight into his character and _ spirit. 
This is what Mrs. Hamilton King has given 
us in this volume of correspondence and 
recollections. The historian in search 
of facts will turn to it in vain for anything 
new, except it may be in the account of 
Mazzini’s death, as Mrs. King heard it 
from the lips of Madame Roselli, in May, 
1876. “*On the last day,’’ she said, 
‘““he suddenly appeared to enter into 
some tremendous conflict with an invisible 
enemy. There seemed a terrible struggle 
against a mortal foe, with incoherent and 
broken words of agony. All at once, 
he sat up strongly in bed, and in a loud 


voice cried out, ‘Si! Si! Credo in Dio!’ 
and with these words, fell back and 
expired.’? But, though there may be 
little here which we did not know before, 
it helps to revive in a remarkable way 
the emotions of the time, the almost 
religious fascinaticn which Mazzini had 
for many minds, and the deep wisdcm 
with which he could, on cccasicn, exercise 
the duty of spiritual director. Since she 
wrote ‘‘ The Disciples,’’ Mrs. King hes 
become a Roman Catholic, and she 
betrays here and there a little enxiety 
to soften her hero’s alienation from 
the teaching of the Church. This weak- 
ness, if such it can be called, does not 
however, warp her judgment. On the 
subject of his religion we cannot do better 
than quote her own words: ‘‘ He had 
gone through in youth a terrible crisis of 
desolation and derelicticn cf faith almcst 
to despair, as happens to almost all the 
highest souls; but out of it he emerged 
firm and fortified. He had laid aside 
the formulas of any creed, and walked 
alone with God in a region above them. . . 
He had a fervent devotion to the perscn 
of Jesus Christ, without, however, I 
believe, recognising the Incainaticn ; and 
a particular attachment to the Apostle 
St. John and his writings. Some criti- 
cism having arisen as to the Fourth 
Gospel, and doubts as to St. John being 
its author, Mazzini remarked, ‘ Well, 
whoever wrote the Gospel of St. John was 
St. John.’’? Many readers will tum the 
last page of this slender volume chastened 
and ennobled in mind, with a quickened 
reverence for the spiritual genius of 
Mazzini, and genuine gratitude to Mrs. 
King for this final act of homage to his 
memory. It explains the lyrical fervour 
of ‘‘ The Disciples,’’ with its convincing 
note of a deep and rare sincerity. She 
was writing there, as here; out of the most 
intimate affections and loyalties of her 
own heart. 
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Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORKING 
Woman. By Adelheid Popp. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


Merety abstract discussicns on social 
questions often leave men cold and apa- 
thetic, and much talk about economics 
is apt to weary people with the best in- 
tentions to whom rent, and land-values, 
and the distribution of capital are not 
attractive subjects. It is when we are 
made to realise that the statistics so dear 
to Mr. Chiozza Money, and the budgets 
of the poor compiled by Mr. Rowntree, 
are really related to the every-day experi- 
ences of beings of flesh and blood like cur- 
selves that we become genuinely inter- 
ested, if not uncomfortable. Perscnal 
testimony is, therefore, a valuable adjunct 
to the sociological treatise, and this is 
what Frau Popp has given us in ‘‘ The 
Autobiography of a Working Woman.” 
To the extent to which she has taken 
us into her confidence regarding the cir- 
cumstances of her life, and the gradual 
development of her mind, she has helped 
to throw a searching light cn those con- 
fused problems which it is the duty of 
democracy to solve. The narrative is 
brief, and makes no pretensions to literary 
style, which indeed would not have been 


expected; but it is a terse and vivid 
piece of writing, obviously the work of a 
sincere and courageous woman, who found 
happiness in embracing Socialism after 
years of hardship and toil which had 
saddened her childhocd and youth, and 
resulted in much physical suffering. The 
description of the way light came to her 
when she first began to learn about the 
views of the Social Democrats reads like 
the story of a religious cenversicn. All 
her latent enthusiasm for justice was 
awakened, and she began to subscribe 
to a Socialist paper with as much joy as 
some people experience in going to prayer- 
meetings after they are ‘‘saved.’’ She 
used to fetch this paper every weck, and 
the occasicn was like a festival to her. 
‘* On that day I put on my best dress,”’ 
she says, ‘‘as I used to do when I went 
to church.’? There is much sadness in 
this narrative, as is inevitable owing to 
the poverty which the writer has always 
had to struggle against, and the lack of 
love and tenderness, warmth and gecd 
food, in her earlier years. But it ends cn 
a note of optimism, for the woman who 
can cheer herself in priscn, as Frau Popp 
did when her outspokenness had brcught 
her within the clutches of the law, with 
thoughts of a future in which children 
may be amply fed and educated and old 
people ‘‘may not go begging,’’ is not 
one to be easily discouraged. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald tells us, in his Introduction, 
that his wife met Frau Popp at one of 
those International Congresses which 
always fill her with so much joy (the 
writer of this book is at the present time 
one of the most respected of the Socialist 
leaders on the Continent), and he describes 
her as one of those devoted women whose 
worn face is beautiful because it speaks 
‘‘not only of physical suffering but of 
spiritual triumphs.’’ A trenslation of 
August Bebel’s sympathetic Introduc- 
tion to the German edition is given in 
addition to Mr. Macdonald’s at the begin- 
ning of this interesting little volume. 


Tue Lire anv TEACHING oF JESUS : Gospel 
Readings for Children. By E. E, 
Read Mumford, M.A. London : Long-. 
mans, Green & Co. Is. 6d. net and 
2s. 6d. net. 


Many parents and teachers will give an 
eager welcome to Mrs. Mumford’s delightful 
volume of Gospel readings. It is intended 
for children under twelve, and the object 
is to present a simple and continuous 
narrative. For this purpose a selection 
has been made from the Synoptic Gospels. 
‘* Two main ideas,’’ the writer explains, 
‘“have determined the choice and group- 
ing of these extracts—(1) that only those 
passages should be chosen which are within 
the capacity of the young child’s under- 
standing; (2) that these should be so 
grouped that both the life and the teaching 
are capable of being realised vividly by 
the child.’’ On both of these there is 
room for considerable difference of taste 
and opinion. We are not convinced that 
the attempt to separate the Life and the 
Teaching is altogether wise. It may tend 
to create the habit of looking at them 
apart, a result which we think would be 
disastrous from the religious point of view. 
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We are sorry to see the Temptation given 
only in Mark’s compressed narrative. The 
narratives of Matthew and Luke are in 
themselves more intelligible, and may surely 
be regarded as belonging to the religious 
wonderland of childhood. Probably the 
decision to omit St. John’s Gospel was 
inevitable, though we should have wel- 
comed a few of its immortal pictures like 
the Woman of Samaria and the Washing of 
the Disciples’ feet in an appendix. We 
should be sorry to lose them from our 
earliest memories. The short introduction 
on ‘‘ How the Gospels were written ’’ is 
perhaps a little too positive in tone, 
especially in regard to the dates of com- 
position. Hven the child can understand 
the difference between probabilities and 
certainties. Something might also have 
been said about a common source. Mrs. 
Mumford writes as though the evangelists 
had worked quite independently and 
arrived at a very remarkable agreement. 
A few notes for parents and teachers 
have been added, but they might be ex- 
panded with great advantage in some 
places and corrected in others. It is rather 
misleading to state that ‘‘ Jesus’’ is a 
Greek word, similar to a Hebrew word 
meaning ‘‘ Deliverer’’; it is, of course, 
simply the Greek form of a Hebrew word 
and means ‘‘ Yahveh is salvation.’’ We 
are at a loss to understand the note on the 
‘* feast of the passover and of unleavened 
bread ’’ (Mark xiv. 1). We are told that 
they represent different parts of the pass- 
over season, and that there was an interval 
of seven days between them. As a matter 
of fact, the Passover was sacrificed on the 
fourteenth Nisan before sunset, and the 
feast of unleavened bread began at sunset, 
2.e., on the fifteenth. These are small 
blemishes in an attractive piece of work 
which has been done with loving care, and 
they can be corrected without difficulty 
in a second edition. We should like to 
add that we are in hearty agreement with 
Mrs. Mumford’s plea that the life of Christ 
should be learned first of all in the match- 
less words of the New Testament and not 
in modern Lives, which seldom escape the 
pitfalls of a self-conscious simplicity even 
when they avoid the more obvious faults 
of feebleness and sentimentality. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 
1480-1555. 
I. 


‘« Let the righteous be glad and rejoice before 
God; let them also be merry and joyful,”’— 
PsaLM Ixyiii. 3. 

Do you know why I have chosen this 
verse to describe the great man J am going 
to tell you about to-day ? Because Sir 
Thomas More, though he was one cf the 
wisest and best and bravest men that ever 
lived, was also one of the merriest. One 
of his enemies could find no worse thing 
to say of him than that he was always 
laughing and making jokes, which, for a 
Lord Chancellor of England, this man 
thought pot as it should be. You can see 
if you look at a portrait of More what a 
kind, good, wise, and at the same time 
merry face it is. You cannot wonder that 
his wife and children and all his friends 
loved him, and that they sorrowed greatly 
when he was put to death, for, like others 


that I have been telling you of, he was a 


will see why presently. 


martyr—you 
about the same time as 


More — lived 


Latimer—that is to say, he was born in 
Henry VII.’s reign and was 29 when 


Henry VIII. came to the throne. But 
More, unlike Latimer, was not a Protestant. 


He was a Catholic, though he believed that 


everybody ought to be free to practise 


their own religion in their own way. 
For he was a great scholar, and he had 
read so rauch of the writings of the wise: 


old Greeks and Romans, and so many of 


the great books that had been written 
since their time, that he saw that there 


were many different ways of thinking, and 


that there was some goad in all of them, so 
that people were wrong and foolish to say 
to each other, ‘‘ If you don’t think as I 
do, I’ll have you put to death,”’ 


He began to be a scholar very early. He 
was the son of a Judge, Sir John More, and 
was born in London. When he was a boy 
he was sent into the house of a great 
Cardinal (one of the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church) to be brought up, and 
there he was such a good scholar, and so 
bright and witty, that the Carainat used 
to say to his guests when More was waiting 
at table (as was the custom then for boys), 
‘« This child here waiting, whosoever shall 
live to see it, shall prove a marvellous 
great man.’’ It is told of him that he 
would sometimes take part in plays which 
were acted in the Cardinal’s house, and 
would invent a part of his own, making it 
so much funnier than the part that was 
written, that everyove laughed, and those 
who were acting with him could hardly 
goon, After he left the Cardinal’s he went 
to Oxford, where he made many friends, 
and then he became a lawyer and soon 
afterwards went into Parliament. Here 
he did a very brave thing for a young man 
who had his way to make. He spoke 
against a grant of money which the King 
wished to squeeze out of the people for the 
marriage of his daughter to the King of 
Scotland, and spoke so well and boldly 
that he brought Parliament round to his 
way of thinking. The King was not 
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pleased, of course, but More never minded 
what anybody thought of him so long as 
he was doing what he felt to be right. 

Soon after this Henry VIT. died and 
Henry VIII: began to reign. He was a 
man who liked fun and hked plain-speak- 
ing, so long as it did not go against any 
of his own plans, and so for a good many 
years More was a great favourite of his, 
He made him a knight, he made him a 
member of the Privy Council, he sent him 
abroad to setile England’s affairs with 
foreign countries, and in 1580 (7.e., when 
More was 50 years old) he made him Lord 
Chancellor—the highest post in England 
except that of Archbishop of Canterbury. 
For a long time, too, the King treatcd him 
as one of his best friends, and we read how 
one day Henry came down the Thames in 
his royal barge to More’s house at Chelsea 
and put his arm round his neck as they 
walked about inthe garden together after 
dinner. 

After the King had gone, Sir Thomas 
More’s son-in-law, Will Roper, said he 
did not think Henry had ever behaved in 
so friendly a way to anyone except 
Cardinal Wolsey. More answered, ‘‘I 
thank our Lord, son, I find his Grace my 
very gocd lord indeed, and I believe he 
doth as singularly favour me as any 
subject within this realm; howbeit, son 
Roper, I must tell thee I have no cause 
to be proud thereof, for if my head would 
win him a castle in France, it would not 
fail to go off.’? He knew, you see, that 
Henry was not to be depended upon as a 
friend, and he was not made vain, as so 
many men would have been, by the King’s 
noticing him so much. He always thought 
first of serving Ged, and then of serving 
the King, and that is what brought him to 
his end at last, as you willsee. As he was 
such a busy man and had so many of the 
country’s affairs on his hands, he was 
obliged to spend a good deal of his time 
at Court, but he never liked it. He would 
far rather have been at home. One of his 
children says of him that ‘‘ he tried as 
hard to keep out of Court as most men 
try to get into it.’? And when we read 
about his home, we cannot wonder, for it 
must have been a very pleasant place, and 
everyone was happy there. His house 
was at Chelsea, a part of London: close io 
the Thames, but very different then from 
what it is now. Then it was quite in the 
country, and you could find all sorts of 
wild flowers and herbs in the lanes and 
fields. Sir Thomas More loved flowers, 
and his daughter has written about them, 
and also teld us what herbs were good 
for different illnesses in very quaint lan- 
guage. She says :— 

‘** Many a poor knave’s Pottage would be 
improved, if he were skilled in the proper- 
ties of the Burdock and purple Orchis, 
Lady’s-smock, Brook lime, and Old Man’s 
Pepper. The roots of wild Succory ard 
Water Arrowhead might agreeably change 


‘his Lenten diet ; and Glasswort afford him 


a pickle for his Mouthful of Salt Meat. 
Then, there are Cresses and Wood Sorrel 
to his Breakfast, and Salep for his hot Kven- 
ing Mess. For his Medicine, there is 
Herb-twopence, that will cure a hundred 
Ills; Camomile, to lull a raging Tooth ; 
and the Juice of Buttercup to clear his 
Vervin cureth Ague ; 
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and Crowfoot affords the least painfulle of 
Blisters, St. Anthony’s Turnip is an 
Emetic ; Goose-grass sweetens the Blood ; 
Woodruffe is good for the Liver, and Bind- 
weed hath nigh as much Virtue as the 
foragn Scammony ; Pimpernel promoteth 
Laughter ; and Poppy Sleep; Thyme giveth 
pleasant Dreams; and an Ashen Branch 
drives evil Spirits from the Pillow.’’ 

Then, too, the Thames looked very much 
pretticr than it does now, when all the 
smoke and factories have turned it thick 
and muddy. In More’s time it was a 
clear river with the blue sky reflected in it 
on fine days, and beautiful boats used to 
go up and down it belonging to the nobles 
and gentlemen who lived on its banks. 
Sir Thomas More’s garden was large and 
shady and pretty, and came down to the 
edge of the water. He spent much of his 
spare time in it, talking with his learned 
friends or with his wife and children. 
But of these children and the lessons he 
taught them I must tell you more next 
week. 

Doroturea HotLtins. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Rev. A. W. Hurron. 


Tue Guardian of March 29 contained 
the following account of the life and work 
of the Rey. Arthur Wollaston Hutton, 
Rector of Bow Church, Cheapside, signed 
with the well-known initials W. E. A. 

‘* Mr. Hutton’s career was a remarkable 
one. Born in 1848, he came of an old 
clerical stock, and he used to say that 
he could count no less than five clergymen 
as his progenitors in the direct line. He 
went as a schoolboy to Cheltenham, and 
passed thence to Exeter College, Oxford, 
where he had won an open scholarship. 
At Oxford he threw himself with youthful 
ardour into the theological interests of the 
place, and he enjoyed the intimate friend- 
ship of Canon Liddon, who always re- 
tained a high estimate of Mr. Hutton’s 
powers as a writer, of Dr. Bright, the learned 
Professor of Church History, and of Dr. 
King, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. He 
was placed in the First Class at the examina- 
tion for theological honours, being the 
only man of his year to whom that dis- 
tinction fell. 

‘*He was ordained on the title of a 
curacy at St. Barnabas’, Oxford, and in 
1873 he succeeded his father as Rector of 
Spridlington, a village about nine miles 
from the city of Lincoln. But after three 
years he found his position as a High 
Churchman of the Tractarian type no 
longer possible, and he was received into 
the Roman Church by Dr. Newman. He 
lived in the Birminghem Oratory for some 
seven or eight years, spending a peaceful 
and pleasant life. There he published a 
work on ‘* The Anglican Ministry,’’ which 
Dr. Newman introduced by an interesting 
preface. Mr. Hutton was also zealous 
in his work among the Roman Catholics 
of the district, and contributed - £1,200 
as a single gift to the elementary schools 
of the Oratory, beside advancing another 
sum of nearly the same amount as a loan 


without interest. But the peace which he 
found was apparent rather than real, 
and did not last long. In 1883 Mr. Hutton 
left the Oratory, destitute, or believing 
himself to be destitute, of any faith in 
the supernatural. ‘‘We shall always 
love you,’’? were Newman’s parting words. 
Quite recently Huttcn broke down, over- 
come with emotion, as he repeated them 
in & paper on Newman which he reed to 
a well-known clerical society. For a 
seascn he belonged to no church. He 
retamed, however, his pessicnate desire 
to know the truth and that blamelessness 
of life which was frem first to last a beautiful 
trait in his character. Nor was his life 
an idle one. He was librarian of the 
National Liberal Club, and wrote a short 
and sympathetic ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Man- 
ning ’’ (who was still living). He devoted 
his leisure to philanthropic work. Mr. 
Hutton never spared himself, end he tcck 
the utmost pains to succour anycne who 
appealed to him for help. At last the 
light broke. Speculative difficultics were 
not overcome, but he found the practical 
solution of his doubts in Christ'the Sen of 
Man and the Son of God. He was greatly 
assisted in this recovery cf feith by the 
Ritschlians, and especially by Harnack. 
He did not care much for theology in its 
more technical sense. To him Christ was 
all in all, the revelation cf God’s love, 
binding man to man and all men to God. 
In 1898 he resumed his work as a clergyman 
of the Enelish Church. Frcem that time 
he never looked back; Christ was the 
centre of his faith, and ke valued more 
and more the liberty which the CLurch cf 
Engiend affords, and its mighty powe1 
for good. He held various curacies, and 
also a small living in Salop. 

‘Tn 1903 the important benefice of 
St. Mary-le-Bow fell vacant, and the 
patron, the present Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, nominated Mr. Huttcn as Rector. 
The choice, though a bold one, was more 
than justified by the result. Mr. Hutton 
was fascinated by the histcric interest of 
the church. He renovated it within and 
opened up a way fer visitors to the ancicnt 
Norman crypt. He persuaded the Primate 
to restore the custom, intermitted fcr a 
brief space, by which the Bishops of the 
Southern Provinze were confirmed at 
Bow Church. The musical talent which 
had been a link between Cardinal Newman 
and himself stood him in gocd stead 
when he set himself to beautify the Sunday 
and week-day services cf his church, 
He brought clergymen frem all quarteis 
and of various schools cf thought to 
address his people, end persuaded gifted 
laymen to explain and plead for philan- 
thropic works of varicus kinds. As many 
as three hundred persecns, almcst all of 
them men, gathered together at the cone 
o’clock service. The celebration cf the 
Miltcn Tercentenary wes a notable event 
when the then Bishop of Ripcn sat side 
by side with Dr. Hortcn and Dr. Clificrd. 
He has left a memorial of his teaching, 
thoroughly Christian and thoroughly liberal, 
in a volume of sermons which appeared 
in 1904 under the title ‘‘ Ecclesia Discens.’’ 

‘“A word must be said cn the beauty 
of his family life. He was married in 1883, 
and every benign and. graciovs influcnce 
seemed to hover round the house. . This 
family life had its trials, for once and 
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again the shadow of bereavement darkened 
thehome. Butnone who were privileged to 
know the family well could fail to see the 
love which bound each to each, and 
welcomed all that was lovely and of gocd 
report. Then Mr. Hutton had a genius for 
friendship ; he never forgot an old affection 
or thought himself too old for a new cne. 
He would do more for another than that 
other would care to do fer himself. He 
was genial end tolerent, end indeed with 
his keen sense of humour he cculd hardly 
be anything else. And now his lcng 
sufierings are over and he is at rest with 
God.”’ 

The Rev. W. E. Addis gave the address 
at the Memorial Service at Bow Church 
on Thursday, March 28, when a large 
concourse of friends frcm far and near 
revealed the strength of the perscnal 
attachments which Mr. Hutton inspired 
alike in religion and in other walks cf hfe. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Sir Henry Jones on Immanence and 
Individuality. 

Tue Provincial Assembly Lecture for 
191%, the seccnd of the series instituted 
last year, was delivered in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, by Pro- 
fesser Sir Henry Jones, of Glasgow, on 
Thursday, March 28, the subject being 
‘* The Immanence of God and the Indi- 
viduality of Man.’’ The chair was taken 
at 7.200 p.m. by the Rev. R. Travers 
Herford, B.A., President of the Assembly, 
who, in a few introductory words, ex- 
plained that while the lecture was insti- 
tuted by an Assembly representing a 
group of free churches in Lancashire and 
Chechire, it was not intended in any way 
to serve dcnceminaticnal interests. It was 
intended as cne of the contributicns cf 
those churches: to general liberal religious 
thought. The; large hall was well filled, 
a great proportion of those present not 
being ccnnected with the churches cf the 
Assembly. The lecture, which occupied 
an hour and a half in delivery, was followed 
with the closest attention and interest 
throughout, «nd was frequently punc- 
tuated by applause. It was characteristic 
both in manner and in matter, crisp and 
clear in its thought, gloriously optimistic 
in its outlook, and at times on fire with 
spiritual exultaticn. The lecture will be 
published, but, unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to print end issue the man with 
the messege. ‘These who did not hear the 
lecture delivered will certainly get great 
goed frcm, reading it, but they will not 
have the living personality before them, 
and they will miss the delightful and vivid 
illustrations, interpolated at so many 
points, whereby philosophy was made 
to speak in a tongue ‘‘ understanded of 
the pecple.?’ 

‘“He loved great things and thought 
little of himself: desiring neither fame ner 
influence he won the devoticn of men and 
was a power in their lives: and secking no 
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disciples, he taught to many the greatness 
of the world and of man’s mind.’’ These 
words, said the lecturer, written by Pro- 
fessor Bradley, are inscribed cn a tablet 
erected in the Chapel of Balliol College, 
Oxford, to the memory of Richard Lewis 
Nettleship, who was a tutor in that College 
for twenty-three years and who died on 
August 25, 1892, on Mont Blane, in a 
storm of wind and snow. ‘To have “taught 
to many the greatness of the world and of 
man’s mind’’ seemed, at first sight, to 
constitute a very slender claim to be 
remembered of men. The doctrine was 
meagre. It was inadequate. It was not 
new. Even its truth might appear to be 
doubtful. Nevertheless, the phrase some- 
how lingered in the ear and won upon the 
mind. It was the.modern rendering, in 
times which, he believed, often served God 
without naming Him, of the convicticn of 
His universal indwelling, and of joy in His 
presence which the devout knew. He had 
no doubt it meant that for Mr. Nettle- 
ship ; for they were told that he ** thought 


little of himself’’?; ‘‘ desired neither 
power nor influence’’; ‘‘sought no 
disciples.’’ In him was the ‘‘ amor Dei ’’ 


of which Spinoza spoke, a love towards 
God so full and so pure as not to strive 
to be loved in return. Hence he had 
ventured to ask their attention to that 
remarkable inscription. It brought before 
them in the simplest way the subject with 
which they had to deal. It presented 
them with the actual solution of the 
apparent contradicticn which indubitably 
lay at the heart of man’s highest spiritual 
attainment. For truly the good life did 
somehow present itself as man’s own life, 
and as the life of God, God dwelling within 
him. The greatness and might and splen- 
dour of man’s individuality were at their 
highest when he felt that Ged was all and 
man nought, when the indwelling of Ged 
in the depths and secret places of his life 
was most intimate, and his whole nature 
was suffused with His light and love. 
Both theology and philosophy had found 
it very difficult to understand that fact. 
If they surveyed the reflective thought of 
the present day, and penetrated beneath 
the technical and secular lenguage of the 
schools, they would find tlat it was en- 
gaged most of all upon the problem as to 
how to maintain without limiting or com- 
promising both the immanence of Ged, 
His veritable waking within cur inmost 
mind and will, and the individuality and 
freedom and responsibility of man. 

The consciousness of this difficulty and 
the attempt to solve it constituted together 
one of the things which distinguished cur 
age from all its predecessors. Our age 
affirmed and it would fain prove, in its 
behaviour and’ in its thought, that the 
world and the mind of man are twin- 
splendours emanating from one source and 
revealing the One Real. In the ages 
before, except during rare and short 
periods, the natural world and the mind of 
man had been held in contrast; and each 
of them in turn had lost its value in the 
presence of its opposite, while Gcd was far 
away from both. As a rule, it was the 
mind of man, and the man’s whole life, 
which sank into utter insignificance. He 
is but ‘‘a thinking recd, the most fragile 
of all Nature’s products,’’ Pascal had said. 


But at other times, in the rarer moments 
of deeper reflecticn, it was the all-encom- 
passing realm of nature that sank into an 
insubstantial pageant, as ccmpared with 
man. It was true, as Pascal added, that 
Nature could crush men. Nor did she 
need to put cn her armour fcr the task : 
a breath of air, a drop cf water, and ke 
dies. But even if the Universe did ciush 
him, man was the nobler of the two. He 
knew that he dicd : but the Universe knew 
nothing of its advantage over him. Man’s 
capacity for thought lifted him to another 
level of being. Except in relation io man 
Nature was a dark, uncenscicus mass. 
It was cnly in the medium of his mind 
that the great scheme became the medium 
of beauty and truth. Nature required his 
mind to possess end express her meaning ; 
and she had no purpose apart from him. 
He set free her capacities and liberated her 
powers, and cnly by reference to her did 
man realise himself. 

What man was there who had not been 
tossed to and fro between the sense of his 
own littleness and his own greatness ;_be- 
tween the futility, shallowness, meaning- 
lessness of life and the transcendent weight 
of its destiny! The whole system of Kant 
swung and swayed between those two 
alternate visions. Sense and spirit, the 
material world and the mind of man, 
natural necessity and moral freedom, the 
blank despair of materialism and the empty 
void of scepticism on the one hand, and 
on the other the reasoned hope of a 
destiny to whese spiritual splendour there 
were no bounds, remained for Kant opposed 
to one another till the evening twilight 
wrapped his great mind in its folds. 
There was a ‘‘ Grand Perhaps’’ and 
nothing more. Man’s mind “‘ fallen with 
its weight of cares’’ could only stretch 
‘“Tame hands of faith, and grope, And 
gather dust and chaff, and faintly trust 
the larger hope.’’? But the world of mind 
moved, no less than the world of sense, 
and it was carried, bearing with it its 
revolving seasons, into new regions of the 
sky. And now the supreme endeavour 
of master minds was to overcome the 
contradiction, to turn the ‘‘ Perhaps ”’ 
into assured faith, nay, if possible, into 
that demonstrated knowledge which is 
sustained by testimony wrung from the 
nature of the facts of the present life. 
Poets, philosophers, devout thinkers, and 
in these latter days men of science also, 
had sought to reflect the glory of the 
world into the mind of man, and the glory 
of Mind into Nature. It had been dis- 
covered, and was being slowly realised, 
that our predecessors separated when they 
should have distinguished, and sought 
the monotonous identity of sameness when 
they might possess the richer identity of 
harmonious system. They had turned 
differences into antagonism, and sought 
to abolish when they might have reconciled. 
They had divorced elements which were 
complementary, and which reached hands 
and yearned towards one another. For 
what was it that was crass and material, 
remorseless and blind? Not the natural 
scheme, but the empty eye-socket which 
remained when mind was left out, that 
fragment of the natural scheme which 
was left over after man and his spiritual 
potencies had been treated as foreign and 
alien and opposed. Man treated as an 


alien! Her child! Had he not waxed 
within her womb, and been suckled at her 
breasts and nursed on her knees? It was 
he who babbled her speech, tried to read 
her face, guessed her meaning, divined her 
purposes, and whose very soul apart from 
her would be empty nothingness. 

They had been full of zeal for their in- 
dividuality and of care for their personality, 
and afraid to venture out on the great deep. 
They had sought freedom in isolation, and 
found instead emptiness and. weakness. 
They had regarded Nature and her powers 
as intruders, shut the self within itself and 
put up the shutters of the soul. What 
else could follow but that.Nature should be 
void of meaning and man’s soul void of 
content and of all power? But now they 
would bring them together again and 
see whether the self that was saturated 
with Nature was not morefree,more potent, 
than the self which was called impervious ; 
and whether the Nature which was 
saturated with spirit was not more real than 
the Nature which was crass and material. 
It was maintained with a_ confidence 
which was growing that sense, and the 
things of sense, and the whole scheme of 
finitude did not obscure but revealed the 
eternal verities. The temporal was not 
secular any more, nor was there anything 
in this wide world which was common or 
unclean, unless, alas! man had made it so. 
Was it not more than evident that the 
truth, the beauty which man sought, 
dwelt in the scheme of things in which he 
lived and moved and had his being ? 

Of Nature divorced from man, of man 
divorced from Nature they could not 
think too meanly. But link man and 
nature together and they would find every 
obdurate fact freighted full of meaning 
as ‘‘the star with. light.’? Nature was. 
the other aspect of spirit, its complement, 
the partner of man in the enterprise of 
knowledge and of every virtue. Without 
her the slumber of his soul could never 
be broken, nor his ignorance illumined by 
a ray. But Nature was not niggard. 
Her springs flowed perennially. It was 
our cups which were small. This new view 
of Nature’s munificence to man and his 
intrinsic kinship with Nature had brought 
with it a new conception of the law of 
man’s own behaviour. So long as the 
material world was deemed to be the mere 
crass and obstinate opposite of spirit, 
instead of finding in spirit the medium in 
which it both attains and reveals its 
highest ways of being, man’s own 
nature was held to be ccrrupt. He 
was divided against himself in a war- 
fare to which there could be no end so long 
as he moved within the world of sense 
and was clothed with the muddy vesture of 
decay. But now we discerned that the 
present life of man, with all its natural 
conditions, was in every element of it a 
beneficent gift, and that man himself was 
made not in anger but in love. And 
his duty in consequence wore another 
aspect. It was not to renounce, but to 
dedicate; not to immolate but to con- 
secrate; not to destroy but to trans- 
figure. For there was nothing in him which 
love for his kind, and for his God, might 
not make sublime, transmuting it into the 
means, the vehicle, the instrument, the 
opportunity of the larger and better life. 

It remained now to re-interpret and 
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revaluate not merely sense and the things 


of sense, Nature and the natural elements 
in man, but the dark and confused domain 
of his will. It was easier to find God 
everywhere than in this region. He did 
not need the help of the Pluralist in order 
to see the apparent chaos of human history, 
nor of the Pessimist to make him acquainted 
with grief. He was speaking, and knew 
he was speaking, of the brief, blundering, 
sorrow-laden life of a being whose soul 
is the arena of warring passions, and the 
victim of foolish illusions and most vain 
desires. It was a petty state, all in 
revolt, ignorant of its own good, weak 
of purpose, set to maintain itself amidst 
powers which neither listen to his cries 
nor consult his weakness, and where benefi- 
cence was often veiled. He for one, 
however, could not admit that Order, 
Purpose, Reason, Law—God, was every- 
where except in the mind of man. He 
distrusted entirely that philosophy and 
that theology which, in order to maintain 
the responsibilitics of the moral life, and 
the possibilities of spirit, had deemed it 
necessary to shut God outside the human 
soul. Man’s soul was mediated by the 
vast scheme in which he lived. His 
environment was the treasury from which 
he drew every item of his knowledge, and 
his world was the laboratory wherein he 
achieved his character. Sever him from 
his world, isolate him, call his self ‘‘ im- 
pervious,’ let the world’s waves beat 
around his soul as around a rock-bound 
island, and his mind would be dark, his 
will uninformed, and wholly impotent for 
either good or evil. We had been mis- 
interpreting the individuality of man. 
Man’s self was the focus in which the 
rays of the outer reality within which it 
found itself were gathered together, trans- 
muted into living experience. His self- 
hood, individuality, independence, freedom, 
depended not on what he excluded, but on 
what he included. The outer world was 
there for him to appropriate, and apart 
from it he was more empty than a shadow. 
They spoke, when using the language 
of religion, of Ons “in wham we live 
and move and have our being.’’ We 
would do ‘‘the works of God.’’ ‘‘ The 
gift of grace ’’ was ‘‘ the effectual working 
of His power.’’ ‘‘ The God of Peace make 
you perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in you that which is 
pleasing in his sight.’’ This language, 
and the conditions which it expressed, were, 
he believed, of the essence of the religious 
consciousness. Deprive the religious spirit 
of the sense of this unity with God, a 
unity that is deep, real, intimate, pene- 
trating into all the recesses of the mind 
and will, enveloping the finite and infinite 
in one flame of love, and the soul was not 
saved but lost; for separation from God 
is death. 


He could not regard this indubitable 
testimony of the religious consciousness 
as false. What he was constrained to 
question and to deny was not the reality 
and the responsibilities of the individuality 
of man; but the view that based them on 
separateness and isolation. The opposition 
of meum and tuum did not hold in this 
region; nor indeed in any other part 
of the wide domain of life and of mind. 
They were not constrained to say, ‘‘ If 
Nature’s, then not man’s; if man’s, then 


not Nature’s.’’ It was not the several 
elements but the whole in which they 
clung to and held by each other which 
was real. And far less were they doomed 
to say ‘‘ If God’s, then not ours; if ours, 
then not God’s.’’ Was He not the essence 
of our essence and life of our life? The 
spiritual enterprise was an enterprise in 
which man risked his personality. In 
turning to God the soul did not merely 
lay this passion, or that desire, upon 
the altar as a burnt offering ; but the whole 
self in all its compass, holding nothing 
back. ‘‘T am crucified in Christ : never- 
theless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.’ The good life was one con- 
tinuous dedication to great causes. It 
was the trust that mattered, not the 
trustee. That was what the scriptures, 
using their powerful metaphor, called 
‘* dying to self.’’ It was not too strong ; it 
represented a condition; a stage, a moment 
of the moral and intellectual life. The 
best souls, at their best, gave away the 
last remnant of their selfhood—in loving 
God they did not even desire that God 
should love them in return. But although 
this was a condition of the gocd life, and 
a moment in its history, it was not its 
whole history. For it was precisely when 
the cause counted, and the good man 
cared not whether he himself counted at 
all, that he counted most. This dying ts 
life. Standing here man is ‘‘ more than 
conqueror ’’?; and he can turn round 
and challenge all the powers. ‘* Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved 
us. For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’ Having this faith, 
they believed that the indwelling God 
sustained, enriched, liberated, enlarged 
the personality of man, who ventured 
very near to the flame that did not consume 
but enfolded. The individuality of man 
and the immanence of God were two 
aspects of one truth. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Birmingham: Waverley-road Church.—On 
Sunday evening, March 24, the George Daw- 
son Anniversary Service was held in the 
Town Hall. The preacher was the Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., who took for her 
subject ‘‘ George Dawson and his message : 
Do we need it to-day ?’’ The Hall was filled 
in every part, and hundreds were turned away. 
The preacher pointed out that it was for 
freedom for which George Dawson fought, and 
for which he suffered ; that all the great souls 
of humanity from Martin Luther to the 


present day rebelled against an outward 
authority; that religion was a matter for the 
heart and soul of man. George Dawson was 
greatest as a man of prayer; his were prayers 
to break the heart; «‘such are the prayers that 
you and I need to-day,’’ said the preacher. 
Humanity was growing tired of sectarianism, 
and the time was drawing near when the great 
ideal of George Dawson’s universal Church of 
Christ would be realised, when we shall 
be willing to put off all denominational pre- 
judices. 


Bolton: The late Mr. Thomas Harwood.— 
The following address was given at the close 
of the afternoon school, Bank-street, Bolton, 
on March 31, by Mr. Arthur H. Hardman, one 
of the superintendents :—‘‘ J am sure you will 
not wish to separate this afternoon without 
some words from this desk in reference to the 
death of Mr. Thomas Harwood; and yet I am 
deeply cconscicus of the fact that no words of 
mine can adequately express the thoughts 
which are in your minds and in ny own. This 
schocl has suffered a great loss; how great it 
is not yet possible for us to realise. It will 
only be with the passing of time, when we have 
felt the want of his kindly interest, his thought- 
ful advice, and his genuine sympathy with all 
the various activities of our school, that we 
shall know how great a friend has Leen taken 
from us. But we will not dwell—somewhat 
selfishly—upon our own loss. Great as it is, 
there are those to whcra the removal of his 
kindly presence is a still greater loss; and to 
them we would tender our most heartfelt 
sympathy in their bereavement. My object 
in speaking to you this afternoon is rather 
to try to express our feeling of reverence for 
a gocd and great man; to express our sense 
of gratitude for the privilege of having known 
so true a gentleman. Most men love their 
children. For those children they reserve all 
that is best and noblest in their own natures. 
He, having no children, gave freely of his great 
heart and great mind to many causes ; but the 
greatest share cf them both he gave to this 
school. There are those here who, being 
fatherless, could tell that in. him they found 
that kindly interest and personal sympathy 
which they thought that only a father could 
bestow. For his interest in this school was no 
mere mechanical interest—attending its meet- 
ings, conducting its services, and keeping its 
records—though he did those things faithfully 
and well for close upon forty years of his life. 
It was a living interest in all those who are 
associated with this place. Up to a few years 
ago he knew personally every living member 
of this school, past and present; and knew 
them so well that in times of stress and trouble 
he could freely offer that which he was always 
ready to give, his generous assistance and his 
helpful advice. To the older ones amongst us 
he was the channel through which all the past 
wisdom of our schcol and allits great traditions 
were conveyed. We sometimes, young and 
old alike, ask ourselves what is the motive of 
this place; why it is that we meet here week 
after week, and what it all means? He, per- 
haps more than any other man, represented the 
spirit of this place ; to know him was to under- 
stand it all. But it is not easy in these few 
minutes to do justice to his character. Of a 
lesser man it would be easy to say more, tick- 
ing off his virtues one by one. But his charac- 
ter was too great, too nany-sided, for any poor 
human words to adequately describe. In this 
schoo] which he loved so well, at the close of 
this service which he conducted for so many 
years, we would in our hearts feel a silent 
reverence for this good man, and a deep sense 
of gratitude for all the kindly thoughts and 
deeds which he scattered abrcad with so lavish 
ahand. Surely the best tribute to his memory 
would be that we should strive more faithfully 
to attain that ideal of which he was the living 
example. Let us see to it, jn remembrance of 
him, that we do no mean or paltry act which 
would have given him pain.”’ 
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Bristel: Lewin’s Mead Chapel.—In con- 
nection with the Sunday schools an interesting 
dedicatory service was held in the chapel on 
Sunday afternoon last. The scholars assem- 
bled in the chapel at 3 o’clock, when a devo- 
tional service was conducted by the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., who was supported by Mr. 
J. T. Underhill, at present acting as congre- 
gational treasurer, and Mr. H. 8. Bunce, a 
member of the Congregational Committee. 
Six members of the Sunday schools, having ex- 
pressed their desire to be recognised as mem- 
bers of the Lewin’s Mead ccngregation, were 
addressed by the minister. They were re- 
minded of the responsibilities attaching to 
association with their old religious home, the 
good name of which was more cr less delivered 
into their solern keeping. ‘They were bidden 
to remember the life of integrity, of sélf- 
respect, and of unselfishness toward others, 
which the principles they had imbibed at 
Lewin’s Mead would surely help them to lead. 
They were reminded cf the justly honoured 
men and women who, in times past, had been 
associated with their old house of prayer, 
and they were urged to make their career 
worthy of such high examples, the minister 
desiring that each of them would never scruple 
to ask his advice and counsel, and assuring 
them of his affecticnate interest in their 
welfare. On behalf of the congregation a 
cordial welcome to the church was given to 
the young memberseby Mr. H. 8. Bunce, who 
in an appropriate and earnest address appealed 
to them for a careful study of the religious 
principles and doctrines for which Lewin’s 
Mead stood. Mr. J. T. UnderhilJ, on behalf 
of the Congregational Committee, presented 
each of the new members with a copy of the 
recently published ‘‘ Lewin’s Mead Hymnal,”’ 
and wished them happiness in the sacred asso- 
ciation into which they had that day so seri- 
ously entered. At the request of the Rev. A. 
N. Blatchford, he then distributed the Sunday 
school prizes to those who had earned them. 
An interesting and impressive service was 
then brought to a close. 


Ghelmsford.—During the past eleven weeks 
the congregation of Legg-street Chapel have 
been holding services on Sunday evenings in 
the Picture Palace, the use of which has been 
kindly granted free of cost by Mr. A. R. P. 
Hickley. The experiment has met with a 
fair measure of success. The first seven ser- 
vices were conducted by ministers, including 
the Revs. J. Morgan Whiteman, J. A. Pear- 
son, W. H. Drummond, T. P. Spedding (twice), 
A. H. Biggs, and Charles Roper; and the last 
four by lay preachers from Jlford. At the 
first service the attendance was 200, and once 
later the same figure was reached; the other 
services were attended by numbers ranging 
from 50 to 175, the average being about 100, 
and rather more than that number was present 
at the concluding service last Sunday. Next 
Sunday the congregation return to the chapel 
in Legg-street. It is believed that much good 
has been done by the mission, and it is hoped 
that it may result in an access of strength and 
religious energy to the congregation. 


Glaseow.—The annual business meeting 
of the St. Vincent-street Unitarian Church was 
held on Sunday, March 31, after the morning 
service. The chairman, Mr. T. M. Semple, 
drew attention to the satisfactory state of the 
Church finances and submitted the annual 
report, which was adopted without amend- 
ment. 


Hackney: New Gravel Pit Church.—The 
last of an interesting course of lectures on 
‘Leaders of Religion’’ (dealing with John 
Wycliffe, Sir Thomas More, John Knox, 
jeorge Fox, John Bunyan, Richard Baxter, 
and John Wesley) by the Rey. Bertram 
Lister was given on Tuesday, March 26. The 
lectures, which have been well attended, were 
illustrated by lantern slides. 
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Ilford.—The Literary Society closed the 
most successful season of its existence with a 
business meeting and social evening, at which 
Mr. G. H. Snow (hon. secretary) reported a 
record membership and a smaJl balance in 
hand, after defraying all expenses. The Girls’ 
Guild, which, under the direction of Miss 
Keeler (secretary of the Ilford branch of the 
Women’s League), devotes its energies to 
work on behalf of John Pound’s/Home at 
Portsmouth, has also had a prosperous season, 
the end of which was marked by an entertain- 
ment given by members of the Guild in the 
schoolroom, on Saturday, March 30, when 
a profit of £2 10s. was realised, and a social 
evening last Monday. On Wednesday a fare- 
well meeting was held to take leave of Mr. 
Edwin Hoskins, who is going to Australia. 
Mr. Hoskins has done excellent work in the 
Sunday school and in other ways, and the 
Church united in presenting him witha parting 
gift in token of their esteem and in appreciation 
of his services. Three more members of 
the church have just joined the Ilford band 


of lay preachers, and will share in the work. 


of supplying the pulpit at Chelmsford. 


Kidderminster.—The Monthly Record of the 
New Meeting House contains the following in- 
teresting announcement:—‘‘ All readers of the 
Record, all members and adherents of the New 
Meeting congregation, all our friends in distant 
parts of the world, will join in congratulating 
Col. and Mrs. W. H. Talbot on the cecasion 
of their golden wedding. The fiftieth anni- 
versary of their marriage falls on April 24, 
and we all give them our heartiest good wishes 
for many years of happy united life still to 
come, and every blessing, until their lives’ end. 
Col. Talbot and his family have rendered great 
and notable services to our church and our 
corgregation. The Reccrds of past years tell 
cf the good work done by Mrs. William Talbot, 
Miss Talbot (now Mrs. Kitson, of Leeds), and 
Col. Talbot has acted as the genial President 
of the Church Committee for a considerable 
number of years. In addition to this, his ser- 
vices as Treasurer of the New Hall Building 
Fund have been invaluable, and were a great 
aid in bringing that work toa guccessful issue. 
We all appreciate his loyalty to our cause and 
our church, and all he has done for us, and 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Talbot on this 
happy jubilee.”’ 

Leeds: Wiill-ifll Chapel.—The annual exhi- 
bition cf the Leecs Association of Girls Clubs 
was held at the Albert Hallin March. Kighteen 
clubs took part in the competitions, the Mill- 
hill Club winning the shield of merit for the 
fourth time in succession, and more than 20 
other distinctions. The Hunslet Club tock 
the Morris Dance Trophy, and for the second 
time the Sirgirg Shield. The Rev. F. Wrigley, 
B.A., joint minister of Salem Congregational 
Church, Leeds, officiated at the evening ser- 
vice in Mill-hill Chapel), on Sunday, March 31, 
taking as his subject ‘‘ The Reality of the 
Unseen World.’’ The collections were in aid 
of the Leeds Distress Fund, and realised about 
£70, a figure which would have been larger had 
not many of the congregation given already to 
the fund. 

London: Essex Church.—The Essex Church 

calendar for April contains an account of 
the work of Lindsey, Raikes, and other or’gina- 
tors of Sunday schools, with several ilustra- 
tions, by the Rev. F. K. Freeston. 
" London: Hampstead.—On June 5 it will be 
50 years since Rosslyn-hill Chapel was cpened 
for public wership. It has been decided to 
hold a special celebration of this jubilee. 
On Sunday June 2, Dr. Crothers, of Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A., will preach in the mornirg. 
A special congregaticnal meeting will be held 
probably on June 5, when former members 
and their descendants wil be invited. Details 
of the arrangements will be announced later. 

London Lay Preackers’ Union.—An in- 
teresting and very successful experiment was 


made by the Union on Monday, April 1, when 
a joint conference was held with the Lay 
preachers of the Liberal Christian League. 
The chair was taken by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., who, in offering on behalf of the Unita- 
rian preachers a very cordial welcome to their 
visitors, spoke of the sympathy with which 
Unitarians regarded the growth of liberal 
ideas in all religious bodies. He also em- 
phasised the duty of religious Liberals to try 
to make their principles effective in social 
and political life. The conference was then 
opened by the secretaries of the two Unions, 
Mr. T. H. Ashelford and Mr. W. T. Colyer, 
who propounded answers to the question, 
‘“What has Liberal Christianity to offer to 
the World?’’ Mr. Ashelford dwelt upon 
the duty of Liberal Christians to insist on 
the truth that life is ‘‘ worth while,’’ and 
mentioned the support which this idea found 
in the writings of such men as Bergson and 
Eucken. Liberal Christianity offered the 
world a re-interpretation of the Bible in the 
light of modern knowledge; and a new 
presentation of the life of Jesus in terms of 
the Divine Immanence. We had to proclaim 
the immediate realisation of God by the 
individual soul which is willing to practise 
the method of obedience and sacrifice, as did 
Jesus. Mr. Colyer said that Liberal Chris- 
tianity did not offer to the world a new ortho- 
doxy in substitution for the old. Its gifts to 
the world did not take the form of doctrinal 
statements, but of an attitude of mind. It 
aroused in the hearts of men the spirit of the 
little child, its iconoclasm, its disregard of 
conventions, its persistence in awkward ques- 
tions and its refusal to be put off with stock 
answers. It insisted also, with Jesus, upon 
the dignity of each individual man and upon 
the brotherhood of allmen. Thus it offered to 
the world social, political, and personal revolu- 
tion—but a revolution towards righteousness. 
The following took part in the very interesting 
discussion which followed :—Messrs. T. Wilkes 
Smith, F. Talbot, Wainwright, Mics Knight, 
Mr. Beckwith, Miss Alleyne, Mr. Emery, Miss 
Amy Withall, and Messrs. Franklyn and 
Sorensen: The meeting ciocsed with a short 
speech by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, who 
had succeeded Mr. Chancellor in the chair 
when the latter had to return to the House of 
Commons. 

Londen: Women’s Social Giub.—The third 
annual girls’ driJl competition and display, 
organised by the Womens Sccial Club, took. 
place at Caxton Hall on Saturday evening, 
March 30, before a large audience. For the 
junior competiticn (girls uncer 14) five teams 
were entered. The shield was awarded to the 
team from Portland Irstitute, and the others 
were placed in the following order :—Bell- 
street Missicn, Jast year’s winrers, seccrd; 
Unity Club (Kilburn), third; Essex Church, 
fourth; and Durnirg Hall, fifth. In the 
senior competiticn (girls over 14) Unity Club - 
(Kilburn) again carried cff tke ehield, which 
they had held for the last year, Portland 
Institute came seccrd, then followed Fell- 
street, Mansford-street, Rhyl-strcet, and Essex 
Church. The different teams gave a varied 
display of fancy marching, country cances, 
dum.b-bell and other exercises ; and the junior 
teams were specially commended by the jucge 
Miss M. Bryan, M.B.C.P.E. 


Mensfield.—The annual meeting of the 
Old Meeting congregation was held on Monday, 
March 25, The Chapelwarden’s report, which 
was presented and adopted, showed that the 
deficit with which the year started had been 
considerably reduced. Mr. C. J. Vallance was 
re-elected chapelwarden, and Mr. B. Royce 
secretary. The committee and sidesmen were 
also re-elected. 


Mexboroygh.-—The inauguration of the new 
Free Christian Church at, Mexborough took 
place on Thursday, March 28, when nearly 
400 people were present at the tea, and the 
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public meeting which was held afterwards 
was largely attended. The Lord Mayor of 
Sheffield, Mr. A. J. Hobson, presided, and 
addresses were given by the Revs. T’. Ander- 
son, A. H. Dolphin, C. J. Street, and Mr. W. 
Laycock, Sheffield. The Lord Mayor said that 
the founding of a Free Christian Church there 
had been a matter of great difficulty owing 
to the severance of old associations and of 
personal friendship. Such severances were 
painful matters and led to a lot of bitterness 
of feeling, but there had been no difference 
of feeling on that question in the foundation 
of the church. He hoped that the very ex- 
cellent spirit which had been manifested 
between organisations with which the Rev. T. 
Anderson was connected, and those who had 
followed him, would continue. The essence 
of the matter was that it was not so much 
what aman believed that mattered, but what 
the man was and what he did. He hoped 
they would help Mr. Anderson to build up a 
cause there that would be strong enough to 
stand alone and continue successfully, even if 
he were taken from it. It was a time of great 
stress and difficulty, not only for them at 
Mexborough, but for every one in the coun- 
try, but it was a noticeable fact that the 
greatest things that had been done in history 
had been mostly done in exceedingly troublous 
times. He hoped they would continue to 
prosper, and that they would have the supreme 
satisfaction of seeing a strong cause grow 
there and also at Bolton. The congregation 
meets, at present, in the West-street Hall, 
which is crowded every Sunday evening. 
The morning service is also well attended, and 
the Sunday scholars number over a hundred. 
The new church at Bolton-on-Dearne, which 
is only two miles away, also records excellent 
progress, but the distress caused in the neigh- 
bourhood by the strike is very great. A small 
fund has been raised for the purpose of giving 
the Sunday school children a meal three times 
a week. 


Newport, Men.—The two concluding meet- 
ings of the Social Union in connection with 
the Charles-street Unitarian Church took the 
form of social gatherings and lantern talks. 
One wasa lecture by the Rey. A. H. Anderson, 
B.A., Liberal Congregational minister, on the 
‘* Religious Significance of the Art of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’? ; the other, an account of 
his experiences in the Cape by the minister, 
the Rev. J. Tyssul-Lavis, B.A. A class which 
has met weekly for the study of the works of 
Dante, including several outside members, 
has hada very successful session. 


Rettingham: The High Pavement Chapel. 
Presentation.—On Friday, March 29, a com- 
bined meeting of the High Pavement Church 
and of the Sunday School was held to bid 
farewell to Miss Helen L. Phillips, who is 
giving up her work as assistant at the High 
Pavement prior to taking up the ministry of 
Christ Church, Nottingham, and Ilkeston. 
The chair was taken by Mr. H. 'T. Facon, B.A., 
ehairman of the Council; and the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, on behalf of the Church, and 
as expressing their affection and gratitude, 
presented Miss Phillips with a beautiful gold 
watch and chain, and a Bible—‘“‘ symbols of 
Time and KEternity,’’ he called them. On 
behalf of the Sewing Meeting he also presented 
her with a purse-bag. Mr. J.C. Warren, M.A., 
on behalf of the Sunday School, made a happy 
speech and presented Miss Phillips with a 
handsome arm-chair, and Miss H. Guilford, 
also speaking for the school, gave her an 
exquisite bouquet of flowers. Miss Phillips, 
who has served the High Pavement Church 
and School for nearly eight years, was en- 
thusiastically received on rising to offer her 
thanks. 
her in her new work. 


Stcck{en-on-Tees: Weliington-street Church. 


—A largely attended {social gathering was 
school-room on 


held at the Unitarian 


intercourse 
religious thinkers and workers. 
can make it convenient to attend are 
invited. 


The warmest good wishes accompany 


Monday evening, April I, when a testimonial 
and address from the members of the con- 
gregation and Sunday school were presented 
to the Rev. R. H. Maister, who has just ter- 
minated his seven years’ ministry at Stockton. 
The address was presented by Mr. W. J. 
Watson, J.P., who spoke in appreciative 
terms of Mr. Maister’s faithful service, and 
the esteem and affection in which he is held 
by his people and scholars alike. 


SLR 


Tur Rev. Dr. C. W. Wendte is now in 
London, where, along with Mrs. Wendte, 
he will spend a few days before returning 
to America. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Associaticn has arranged for a 
meeting at Essex Hall on Thursday, 
April 11, at 8 p.m., when Dr. Wendte will 
tell about his recent travels in Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Turkey, and his 
with representative liberal 


All who 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Crry CHILDREN IN THE CounTRY. 

The following extracts from children’s 
letters are taken from an article by Mrs. 
Barnett, entitled ‘‘ The Children’s Country 
Holiday Fun ’,’’ in the Cornhill Magazine 
for April :— 

The animals gave great pleasure and 
created wonder, variously expressed as 
follows :— 

The cows made a grunting noise, the baa 
lambs made a pretty little shriek. 

The cows I saw were lazy, they were 
laying. One was a bull who I daresay 
had been tossing somebody. 

J heard a bird chirping it was make a 
noise like chirp chirp twee. 

I saw a big dragon fly. It was like a 
long caterpillar with long sparkling trans- 
parent wings. 

The birds are not like ourn they are 
light brown. 

There were wasps which was yellow and 
pretty but unkind. 

IT (aged eleven) saw a. little blackbird— 
its head was off by a Cat. I made a dear 
little grave and so berreyed it under the 
Tree. 

The flowers, of course, came in for the 
greatest attention, and after them the 
trees are most usually referred to : 

I (aged nine) know all the flowers that 
lived in the garden, but not all those who 
lived in the field. 

Stinging nettles are a nuisance to people 
who have holes in their boots. 

The Pond is all covered with Rushes. 
These had flowers like a rusty poker. 

I picked lots of flowers and always 
brought them home (showing the influence 
of the Selborne Society in teaching children 
not to pick and throw away what is alive 
and growing). 

The Cuckoo dines on other birds. 

There was one bird called the squirrel. 

Only gentlemen are allowed to shoot 
pheasants as they are expensive. 

We caught fish in the river some were 
small others about 2 feet long. 


Butterflies dont do much work. 

The trunk of the oak is used for con- 
structing furniture, coffins, and other 
expensive objects. 


Miss VrIpA 
STRIKDRs. 

According to the Christian Register a 
storm of protest has followed the recent 
action of Miss Vida Scudder, whose book 
‘*Socialism and Character’? has just 
been published by Messrs. Dent & Sons, 
in addressing an audience of strikers at 
Lawrence, U.S.A. The speech she made 
has, it appears, been misreported in the 
various newspapers, and was in reality of 
such a pacific character that it may well 
be asked why it has aroused such violent 
indignation. Mr. Graham Brooks, writing 
about it in the Boston Transcript, says that 
“* from its first to final word it was a kind 
of passionate beseeching to the audience 
for ethical self-restraint,’’ and he himself 
wondered as he heard it how such an appeal 
could have any effective uses for the par- 
ticular audience Miss Scudder was ad- 
dressing. The following is an extract 
from the speech which has caused so much 
trouble :—‘ Let us see to it that all our 
suffering be indeed for justice, for righteous- 
ness’ sake. Riot, even under severest 
provocation, does not make for justice. 
See to it, you citizens, that you keep an 
impartial mind, quick to compassion, free 
from prejudice, divorced from all ayathy 
and irresponsibility, for a great trust is 
yours. And see to 1t, you strikers, . . that 
you hold your task too sacred to be de- 
fended by low, dishonourable, or violent 
means.’’ 


ScuppER AND AMERICAN 


Tur Pusric ELEMENTARY ScHOoL oF 
To-DAY. 

The report of the Board of Education on 
the work done in the year 1910-11 which 
has just been issued contains an interest- 
ing passage on the relation between the 
child’s life in the school of to-day and his 
life out of the school. These are being 
brought into closer touch, and the barrier 
which tradition has erected between the 
two is being broken down. ‘‘ Education 
is less ‘ bookish’ and more practical than 
it was. In almost every subject in the 
curriculum, in English and arithmetic 
hardly less than in nature strdy and 
geography, the teacher of to-day uses the 
materials and expericnces with which the 
children are familiar in every-day life. 
These materials and expericnces vary 
with the locality in which the school is 
placed and with the probable occupaticns 
and interests of the children in days to 
come. Hence follow the increasing dif- 
ference between schools in one area and 
those in another, especially between town 
and country schools, and the growing 
divergence, after a certain stage, between 
the education of the boy and that of the girl. 
At the same time the influence of the 
school is spreading more and more widely 
over the sphere of the child’s interests and 
activities. The school concerns itself with 
his bodily as well as with his mental and 
moral development, with his amusements 
as well as with his labours ; it teaches him 
to use his hands as well as his head, to play 
as well as to work.”’ 
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Tur SoLuTION OF A PROBLEM. 


The Westminster Gazelte is responsible 
for the following story. A lady missionary 
was taking tea with a mandarin’s wives. 
The Chinese ladies examined her clothing, 
her hair, her teeth, and so on, but her feet 
cried 
one, ‘‘ you can walk and run as well as a 
said the mis- 


Cé Why,’’ 


especially amazed them. 


17? *Ves.to be sure,~* 
sionary. ‘‘Can you ride a horse and 
swim,too?’’ ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Then you must 


be as strong as a man!’’ “‘] am.”’ 


man 


** And you wouldn’t let a man beat you— 


not eyen if he was your husband—would 
you?’’ ‘‘ Indeed I wouldn’t,’’ the mis- 
sionary said. The mandarin’s wives looked 
at one another, nodding their heads. Then 
the oldest said softly: ‘‘ Now I under- 
stand why the foreign devil never has 
more than one wife. He is afraid!’ 


Tue HuMANITARIAN LEAGUE. 

The annual report of the Humanitarian 
League, presented on the occasion of the 
annual meeting at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel (March 29) is a record of continued 
activity on various lines, especially for the 
reform of the criminal law and _ prison 
system, and the prevention of cruelty in 
sport. Attention is drawn to the need of 
amending the Vagrancy Act, an old 
statute which still permits the use of the 
lash for trivial offences. Regret is ex- 
pressed that facilities could not be found 
for the Spurious Sports Bill, which would 
prohibit, together with rabbit coursing 
and pigeon shooting, what the late 
Home Secretary described as ‘‘ the 
painful and repulsive incidents’’ of the 
carted deer hunt. The League’s influence 
is being extended by the formation of local 
branches in Manchester, Glasgow, Sheffield, 
Croydon, and other places. 


Distress In Russia. 

The famine in Russia, which has con- 
tinued for about four months, is said to be 
affecting no less than thirty millions of 
the population in European Russia and 
Siberia. This appalling calamity is due 
to last year’s drought, and the consequent 
failure of the harvest. Mr. Wright Brooks, 
who had some considerable experience 
twenty years ago in administering the 
sum of £40,000 raised by the Society of 
Friends to alleviate the distress in Russia 
at that time, recently gave some facts 
relating to the present famine to a repre- 
sentative of the Daily News. ‘‘ Owing, 
he said, ‘‘to the primitive methods of 
agriculture and the absence of means of 
irrigation, a large part of Central Russia 
is always lable to scarcity. During the 
last famine the Russian Government did 
not oppose private efforts of relief, but 
though it seems almost incredible, on this 
occasion they have forbidden such efforts. 
Nevertheless, the benevolent public have 
done and are doing their best for the people, 
in defiance of the Government. . . The 
efforts made to deal with the famine are 
inefficient, and private relief is essential. 
I am quite sure that anything that can be 
done in this country to assist will be deeply 
appreciated by the people. I have during 
the past three months been sending out 
what funds I could obtain, but I should like 
to see something done on a considerable 
scale.”’ 


Board and Residence, &c. 


'T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, end Mrs. SipnEY P. 
PorrerR. 


JOHN TREVOR, 


Photographic Artist. 
82, High St., Hampstead, N.W. 


Studio.: 


Mr. Trevor does all kinds of photo- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease and 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axrice E. PAassavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. > 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z, In- 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. : 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. HarpcastT ez, OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
F.S.1. AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 


Miss Cectn GRADWELL. | Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


—y 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


RED 
WHITE 
«s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


_ Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


BLAIN & HANKINSGN, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOQLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 
Now is the time to start subscribing to 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractcr, Portsmouth. 


CoNTENTS, APRIL, 1912. 


Heroes of Faith—John Wesley, Theophilus Lindsey, 
Albert Thornbill, M.A. 
Children and the Cinematograph. Florence H. Ellis. 
The Fvolution Theory. H. Waterworth, 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching. 
A. Stephen Noel. 
Dickens and his Message. R. K. Davis, B.A. 
The Women’s League Fellowship Section. 
Mitchell. 
Notes for Teachers.—].— XV. 
T. F. M. Brockway. 
D.A.S. E 


EMNANTS! REMNANTS ! !— 
Genuine White Art Irish Linen ; pieces 
measuring from half to one yard, suitable for 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Per bundle, 2s. 6d. 
Postage 4d. Catalogue FREE.—Hurron’s, 


5, Larne, Ireland. 

\ RITE FOR FREE PARCEL, con- 
taining over 200 Patterns of charming 

new Irish Linen Sprivg Costume Fabric, 


Grace 


Lillyblush._ E. C. Higgins, 
Philip Finchett’s First Sermon. A Lay Preacher. 


Shelley’s ‘To-Night.’ W. Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. “ Flaxzella.” Washable, durabls, makes up 
A Training School for Sunday School Workers. Clara | admirably, wide range smart designs. — 
By the Way. (T. Guild. | Fyrpron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give™ 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOoOoLFALL & Co., Southport. 


“London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ae HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.,”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or witbout local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1id.—lIs. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to EpiTor, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
April 6, 1912. 

oe Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 

over, 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


(ReeistHRED a8 A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3642, 
Nuw Sexrius, No, 746, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1912. 


[One PEnny. 


HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION 


Cr. 8vo, 150 pp. 2s. net. 


THE JEWISH RELIGION IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS 
By Dr. G. HOLLMANN, of Halle. 


Or. 8v0,176 pp. 2s. net. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Prof. PAULE WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. 


Cr. 8vo, 200 pp. 2s. net. 
PAUL: Study of His Life and Thought 
By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 


Cr. 8vo, 144 pp. $s. net. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. E. VON DOBSCHUTZ, of Strasburg. 


Cr. 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 
CHRIST: The Beginnings of Dogma 
By Prof. JOMANNES WEISS, of Heidelberg. 


BOOK ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, April 14, at 11 a.m. 
Dr. JOHN OAKESMITH. 
“(dipus Rex.” 
at 7 p.m. 
MISS MILLICENT MURBY. 
“The Criminal and the Community.” 


Wednesday, April 17, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. G. A, SMITH, B. A. 
‘Ts there a Science of Ethics ?” 


Friday, April 19, at 5.30 p.m. 


Mr. G. E. O’DELL. 
“St. Paul’s Conception of God.” 


ALL SEATS FREE, 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


OTICE is hereby given that the 
Triennial General Meeting of the Fund 
will be held at the Town Hall Committee 
Room, Birmingham, on Thursday, April 18, 
at 6 o’clock pm. 
Rev. C. J. StreEt, Hon. Sec., 
125, Rustlings Road, Sheffield. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A, SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 
“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be 

held in the Church of the Messiah, 

Congregational Room, Birmingham, on Wed- 
nesday, April 17, at 5.30 p.m, Tea at 4.45. 


The Chair will be taken by the President, 
J. F. L. Brunner, Eaq., MP., supported by 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas, and others. 

In connection with the Annual Meeting, 
there will be held in the Lower Schoolroom of 
the Church of the Messiah an Exhibition of 
Social Need and Social Service. It is designed 
as a survey of the work awaiting men and 


women in the service of the nation, and par- 
ticularly of the nation’s poor. 


The exhibit is divided into four courts— 
(1) Physical need and the promotion of health. 
(2) Industrial need and industrial betterment. 
(3) Social and charitable work. 

(4) Social study. 


The Exhibition, to which there is no charge 
of admission, will be open on Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoons from 1 to 6 o’clock, and 
Miss Lucy Garpner, Hon. Sec. of the Inter- 
denominational Conference of Social Service 
Unions, will attend to explain the exhibits. 


CaTHERINE rae Joint 
R. P. Farwety, Sees. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 


April ld, Rev. Prresttey Praxs, of Brighton. 


y 21, Rev. JonN WorsLey AvstTIN, M.A. 
of Birmingham, 


, 28, Rev. Dr. Stantey A, MELLOR, 
of Warrington, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

(ae ee Nt eh MEETINGS at 
Birmingham, April 15-19.—For particu- 

lars see Advt,, March 30. ‘ 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Beught. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Grogs Rd., London, W.6. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the Hmav- 
MASTER; orto the Olerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsuHau, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 5 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NAantTWICH. 
—An Open Scholarship of £20 per 
annum will be offered for competition in July. 
Candidates must be under 14 yeurs of age on 
September 20, 1912. For particulars of the 
Examination apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HANNING HOUSH HIGHSCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, London, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Hrap MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably’ respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.STmrHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. Next term begins May 1. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices : London Bridge, H.C. 
Pe J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income .., 
Claims Paid exceed 


.» - £2,949,000 
£12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


¥. D. Bow es, 
G. SHEUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 


later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


—~o 


SUNDAY, April 14. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
Hounen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
Il and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll, Rev. G. C. Crusszy, D.D.; 7, Mr. Patni 
THOMAS. ; 

Child’s Hill, All Sduls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapiyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxsron, D.D. Ph.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. K. FRreesron. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
ARTHUR PEARSON; 6.30, Rey. W. G. 
TARRANT, B.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Jown Extts ; 
6.30, Mr. W. T. CoLyer. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LISTER, 
M.A 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill 
ev. H. Gow, B.A 


Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A 


flford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 


Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON, 

Se Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. OC. Ropzr, 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porg. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. W. J. Cuark. 


Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. D. W. 
Rosson, B.D.; 6.30, Rev, J. Arraur 
PARSON. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W.G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LioNgEL TaYtor. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. H. N. 
CALEY; 6.30, Rev. Joun ELuis. 


University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, | 


and 7, Rev. PrimstLEY PRIME, 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
Dove.as W. Rosson, B.D. 

Matern: 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Luz, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosErH WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRep. Brockway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 
BrrmineHaMm, Church of ‘the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 
Bracxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan 
Jonzs, M.A. 


BovrRNEMovtTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Mr. J. Parcivat CHALK. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GzoRGE WaRD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr, E. BR. Fyson. 

CuxrstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Becxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45 and 

Sty, 6.30, Rev. E. lL, H. THomas. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hioxs, M.A. 

Evesxam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WIitutaMs. 

Geet Cross, 11, Rev. E. H. Pickering; 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rey. H. W. Kina. 

Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J.J. MaRTEn. 

Lzrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 

Livrerpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C, CRADDOOK. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RosBerts. — 

LiverPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 

2 RusszevyL, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
OpeErs, B.A. 

ManonrstEr, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WauttTaKER. 

ManouEstEeR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovatas WALMSLEY, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Matpstone£, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuxHARSON. 

New Briauton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1l:‘and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmMoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. ; 
Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 

and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScaRsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.80, 
Rev. JosEPu WAIN. 

Surrrienp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Soururokrt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicox Cross. 

SoutsampTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

TonguaYy. Unitv Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Sratnwortuy; 6.30, Rev. W. Corn- 
LAND BowIE. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs. 


11 and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
* 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m, 


4& 


BIRTHS. 


Dowson.—On March 31, at Trevisa, Harpen- | 


den, to Mr. and Mrs. Percy Enfield Dowson, 
a daughter. ; 
Hatu.—On April 5, at Byfield House, Great 
Budworth, to Mr.and Mrs. John Hall,a son. 
Woxrruineton.—On April 6, at 1, St. John’s- 
gardens, London, W., the wife of Edgar 
Worthington, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE, 


Harwoop—Payne.— On April 3, at Loughton, 
Essex, Ethel Kate, third daughter of A. C. 
Harwood, of Ilford, and Annie, his late 
wife, to James A. Payne, of Walthamstow. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 


R. BLAKE ODGERS, K.C., Gres- 
ham Professor of Law, will deliver 
Four Lectures on Contracts of In- 
surance on April 16, 17, 18 and 19, 
at 6 p.m., at the City of London School, 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. Admussion 
Free to Men and Women. ~ 


“TMMHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EDITOR, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


~The Fnquivrer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8. d. 
Par QUARTER ser oe 8 
Per Haur-YuarR ... os es eae font 
Per YRAR ... ee aoe sea 0.6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
 Inquérer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Sept cell: Dak Comme ae 
Pur Pagan ae nae «- 6 0 0 
Haur Pace ... azo saces0 050 
Par Cotumn ae Rte ea 1 a (0) 
IncH In CoLUMN See O84 O 
Front Pace—IncHinCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, Is. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 


part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following — 


insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘Inquirer’ Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. : 


a 
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NOTICE, 


The Official Report of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Churches, which will be held 
at Birmingham, April 16th to 19th, will 
be published in THE INQUIRER on April 
2oth and 27th. The Report will not be 
issued separately in book form. Orders 
for extra copies of the two numbers 
should be sent in at once. 


*,* All letters and manuscripts for the 
Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon-place, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THe great Coal Strike came formally 
to an end last Saturday, though the re- 
sumption of work has been delayed by the 
holiday season and local circumstances 
At a meeting of the Miners’ Federation 
the following resolution was submitted 
on behalf of the Executive Committee :— 

‘“ Seeing that there is no provision in 
the rules or regulations of the Federation 
to guide this Committee as to the majority 
required to continue the strike, except 
the resolution passed. at the Conference 
held December 21, 1911, that a two-thirds 


- majority was required to declare a national 


strike, we agree that the same majority 
be required to continue the strike, and 
seeing that a two-thirds majority vote is 
not in favour of the continuance of the 
strike, and acting upon that vote, 
advise the resumption of work.’’ 

After prolosged discussion the resolution 
was carried, it is stated by 440,000 votes 
to 125,000 votes—a majority of 315,000, 
and official instructions were issued for 
a resumption of work, The great mass of 
the nation will now demand that further 
negotiations shall be conducted on both 
sides in a spirit of fairness and conciliation ; 
and that no attempt shall he made any- 
where to penalise any of the men, These 


we 


|been arrived :at. 


‘|dealt with under the new 
*}must be entrusted to a strong and sym- 


are essential conditions for an honourable 
peace, 


* * % 


A Memoranpvm has been published on 
the subject of Presbyterian reunion in 
Scotland as the result of recent conferences 
between committees representing the 
Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church. The crux of the difficulty lies 
not in doctrine but in the question of 
establishment and the undefined territory 
of sentiment and historical memories. 
A certain measure of agreement has 
Both Churches, it is 
stated, have accepted the principle that 
in matters spiritual the Church shall be 
free fiom external authority. On the 
question of endowments, the Church of 


Scotland lays down the position that they | 


are not to be secularised; but. granted 
this principle, the details of the manner in 
which the ancient endowments are to be 
conditions 


pathetic Parliamentary Commission. 


* * co 


One of the most important clauses in the 
Memorandum, as illustrating the con- 
cilitory temper in which the whole subject 
has been approached, runs as follows :— 

‘‘The position of -other Churches is 
not prejudiced by these negotiations. The 
Church of Scotland has expressed her 
sympathy with the suggestion that these 
Churches might be given an improved 
status in the eye of the law, and beyond 
that it is not easy to advance by way 
of seeking any changes as regards these 
Churches which they are not at present 
seeking for themselves, But, on. the 


;| other hand, one of the obstacles to union 


is the view that exclusive recognition of a 
national, Church infers positive injury 
to all other Churches by depressing their 
position in the eye ofthe law. There are 
expressions in some of the statutes which 
give colour to this argument, end it seems 


desi ble to erdeavcur to meet it, if not 


by positive legislation for these Churches 
at all events by a statutory disclaimer of 
any exclusive claim of the Church of Scot- 
land to recognition by the State in Scot- 
land as a Christian Church.”’ 

ghee 2 aa. 


A Lerrer of protest against the Govern- 


ment proposals for Welsh Disestablish- 
ment has been issued, signed by a group of 
Churchmen who in other respects are 
strong Liberals in politics. It can hardly 
be said that it advances any new argu- 
ments, or even states those which are 
familiar already in a more cogent form. 
There is an attempt to plead that the 
mind of Wales on this subject is not really 
known, and that Disestablishment must 
tend to remove from among the people 
the one person whose presence even in 
the poorest part of our great cities is 
almost always an elevating influence in 
their midst. But the strongest feeling 
has evidently been aroused by the pro- 
posals for disendowment, and the diver- 
sion of ancient endowments to other than 
distinctly religious purposes. 

* 


* *% 


A repity by the Bishop of Hereford 
to this letter of protest was published 
in the Timeson Wednesday. He expresses 
his sympathy with the objection to secu- 
larising endowments given and used for 
religious purposes, and his hope that the 
Bill’ may meet it in some degree; but 
on the whole question he stands quite 
firm. He maintains that the Welsh have 
as much claim as the Scotch or the Irish to 
regulate what concerns their own religious 
life. ‘‘ Those Churchmen,’’ he writes, 
‘¢ who consider the matter dispassionately, 
whether they be Liberal or Conservative, 
will, I trust, agree in regard to Dis- 
establishment that as Churchmen in Wales 
are, on the most liberal computation, 
not more than one-third of the whole 
people, they can no longer be maintained 
in their privileged position against the 
will of the majority without perpetuating 
a feeling of grave injustice, which must be 
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permanently detrimental to the general 
well-being. And on the question of dis- 
endowment it has to be borne in mind 
that nothing will be taken away from the 
Church except ancient endowments which 
were originally given when the Church 
included the whole community, and con- 
sequently they belong to the whole com- 
munity. Seeing, then, that they have 
come down to us as a national trust for 
the good of all, in which all have an 
equal right to share, it cannot be just 
that they should continue to be monopolised 
by a minority of one-third, and it becomes 
tae duty of Parliament to make an equit- 


able readjustment.’’ 
* * % 


At the annual Conference of the National 
Union of Teachers held at Hull, on Easter 
Monday, the Archbishop of York made 
an earnest plea for the raising of the 
school age in the interests of more efficient 
education. No form of Government, he 
said, made greater demands than demo- 
eracy upon the high average intelligence 
and capacity of each individual citizen. 
We might look forward with hope to the 
future of our country if we could be sure 
that an increasing number of our people 
were educated persons. We were wasting 
a great amount of public money, and of 
educational efficiency, by closing the school 
life of children where it was closed at 
‘ present. Public opinion must make up its 
mind that it must retain some hold on the 
advancing intelligence of every boy and 
girl up to sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 


years of age. 
* Ok 


In the course of his address the new 
President of the Teachers’ Union, Mr. W. 
D. Bentlift, spoke in strong terms of the 
educational inefficiency produced by the 
present dual system of provided and non- 
provided schools, and the gross unfairness 
to the teaching profession that service 
and preferment should depend in many 
cases not upon efficiency and skill but upon 
theological opinion. The present system, 
he said, was tolerated in order to provide 
for the continued denominational religious 
instruction of children whose parents in 
the very vast majority of cases had not 
asked for it, were not keen on it, and 
would view its discontinuance in the schools 
with indifference. He had had a long 
experience in the admission of children 
to provided schools; he had admitted 
thousands, but he had never heard a 
parent complain of having to enter children 
in such a school and he had never heard an 
expression of regret at their statutory 
inability to provide definite denomina- 
tional religious instruction. The — truth 
was that enthusiasts had built an inverted 
pyramid of fiction on a pin point of fact. 

* sk 

Continuina, Mr. Bentliff expressed a 
strong opinion against permission to con- 
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tract out of the national system, the 
payment of public money where there was 
not full popular control, and the right of 
entry into the present provided schools. 
‘* Let those in authority recognise that 
what the parents are anxious about,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is not denominational religious 
instruction but the retention of the Bible 
in the schools. 1 am voicing the opinion 
of the members of this great Union in 
saying here and now that the Bible must 
be kept in the schools. If that is done, 
if we are allowed to teach the truths therein 
contained, truths which are accepted by 
every denomination which founds its 
creed on the Bible, then, speaking for 
myself and I hope for the very great 
majority of teachers in this country, I say 
that, so far as the day schools are con- 
cerned, denominational instruction may 
go.”’ 
fe oe 

THE annual. meeting of the Nationa] 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen 
and Clerks has been held in London this 
week. Its proceedings deserve far more 
attention on the part of the public than 
they usually receive. Labour in shops is 
long and exhausting, and a great deal of 
the smooth working of the social machine 
depends upon the courtesy and good tem- 
per with which it is done. From the 
nature of the case concerted action in 
order to secure better remuneration and 
more healthy conditions is beset with un- 
usual difficulties. For many years vigor- 
ous protests have been made against the 
hardships of the living-in system, but so 
far with lamentably small results. This 
week it was decided to prosecute the cam- 
paign against it with renewed vigour, and 
the Executive of the Union was instructed 
to endeavour to secure the inclusion of 
shop workers in the lists of trades to which 
the Truck Act applies. 

ee eae | 


In a recent article in the Methodis, 
Recorder, Professor J. H. Moulton deals 
with the deeply interesting problem of the 
difficulties created for evangelical zeal by 
widening culture and a capacity for seeing 
both sides of a question. “These difficulties, 
he maintains, are incident to a transition 


period when old motives have failed and | 


the new outlook and the new motives for 
evangelism have not been grasped with 
sufficient force to make them effective. 
It is true that the motive that used to 
account for so much—the motive akin to 
that of the fireman getting people out of a 
burning house—does not work to-day as it 
used to do, but a greater motive is coming 
more and more ta the fore—namely, the 
call of Christ to the transformation of the 
world, a positive motive instead of a 
negative. one, the call of gratitude and 
love, and everything that is best and 
highest in man. In other words, the 
prevailing motive in the future is to be a 
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desire to share rather than a desire to 


rescue. 
* * * 

Ir is significant that Canon Scott Hol- 
land’s organ, the Commonwealth, has ex- 
pressed itself strangly in favour of Divinity 
degrees at Oxford and Cambridge being 
thrown open to all comers. It is rightly 
regarded as the natural corollary of the 
opening of the Universities to every 
member of the nation who can make use 
of their resources of knowledge. Such 
a University, it is agreed, cannot 
undertake to act on behalf of any one 
particular religious body. Its degrees in 
Divinity and the Examinerships in the 
Divinity Schaol must be open to all who 
can approve themselves ta the University 
as having attained to a certain scientific 
standard of knowledge in this special 
department of human experience. 

ok * * 


Tue Commonwealth maintains that this j 


is not in the least inconsistent with Con- 
fessional Instruction :—‘‘ The Professors 
and Lecturers will give instruction in 
whatever matters belong to the subject : 
and they can do this in full and free 
regard to the Creed professed by the Body 


to which they individually belong. The 


Anglican Chairs will expound the Anglican 
position. The Roman, the Congrega- 
tionalist, the Unitarian, will declare their 
own reasoned convictions. The student 
of Comparative Religion will say his say. 
There will be no hampering of denomina- 
tional instruction. Only, the Hxamina- 
tion in the School and for the Degree will 


-have but one standard to apply to all the 


work brought before it—the standard of 
intellectual efficiency.’’ 


* * * 


Finatty, the Commonwealth argues 
that this surrender of an exclusive privilege 
will be of distinct advantage to the Church 
of England. ‘‘ It will clear the air of all 
subterfuges, and the stage of all vexatious 
preferences. It will rescue the Church of 
England from the odium of special privi- 
leges, and from the very doubtful position 
of having her representative exponents 
certified for her by a Body that has ceased 
to be qualified for the responsibility. It 
will be helpful all round if the Church 
itself volunteers to get rid of the limitations 
which, while doing it no honour, exclude 
others who have, on the intellectual side, 
as good a right to win a University recogni- 
tion as any of those whom the Church 
can produce.”’ 

— 


NuMEROUS correspondents have written 
ta point out that the stanzas which we 
printed last week are taken from William 
Watson’s poem, ‘‘ The Unknown God.”’ 
Mr. Jonathan Nield asks us to express his 
regret that they appeared with some 
errors due to the incorrectness of the source 
from which he quoted them. 


> 
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THE GREAT OCCASION. 
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Ir is very doubtful whether our plethora 
of meetings is very congenial to the fruits 
ofthe Spirit. Listening to endless speeches 
about religion may be only one degree 
better than making them. The rapid 
growth and multiplication of meetings 
dedicated to some religious object, so far 
from being favourable to the best interests 
of religion, has the tendency to immerse us 
in fussiness and to make us lovers of noise 
or notoriety, when for our souls’ sake 
we should study to be quiet. Organised 
Christianity, at least as we know it in our 
own land and read about it in our news- 
papers, is not free from the danger of sink- 
ing into mechanism, and the clever or- 
ganiser is almost more honoured than the 
prophet. Endless committees spend weary 
hours in trying to introduce some attrac- 
tive novelties into stale programmes, and 
the speakers with a platform reputation 
talk volubly about matters which no man 
can touch safely except in an atmosphere 
of reverence and awe. The result is that 
the same people sit on the chairs listening, 
but hardly expectant, while the mass of 
men and women, who still value public 
worship and the religious fellowship of the 
church, abstain altogether and are quite 
unconscious of any loss either in the range 
of their interests or the intensity of their 
spiritual life. The suspicion, we fear, is 
not groundless that our public speaking 
about religion is becoming conventional 
and commonplace. How should it be 
otherwise when it is a commodity in which 
there is such a terrible over-supply, and the 
speakers themselves are compelled to come 
to their task without the needful discipline 
of long silences? Emerson did well to 
remind us of the saying of Euriripgs that 
‘‘Zmus hates busy-bodies and these who 
do too much.”’ 

In saying this we do not wish to imply 
that all meetings are of the kind we have 
described or to inaugurate an anti-social 
campaign. We believe intensely in the 
spirit of fellowship, and we desire to pre- 
serve unspoiled the honour and glory of 
great occasions. We deplore a great deal 

of the fussiness of modern religion partly 
for this very reason, that it tends to fritter 
away the energies and exhaust the powers 
of enjoyment, which we should bring fresh 
and unimpaired to the great occasion. We 
ought to be able to go up to keep the feast 
with our brethren with gladness of heart, 
eager to join in the memorial acts of our 
religion and to enrich our own life by taking 
sweet counsel together. But it is hard to 
do this if we are already the victims of 
spiritual fatigue, overworked not through 
the travail of our souls, but by incessant 
meetings and committees. We must be- 
ware lest we become staled by custom in 


religion, and sacrifice to needless activities 
the faculty of a divine surprise. The great 
occasion, with all its capacities for good, 
would be far greater in our eyes, if the edge 
of our eagerness were not dulled by the 
crowd of minor competitors and more space 
were allowed for the growth of the quieter 
graces and virtues. 

For the great occasion, whatever appor- 
tunities it may afford for conference upon 
plans of work, should be chiefly a time of 
refreshing, when men feel the closeness of 
their fellowship in the spiritual acquisi- 
tions of life and the vision of the kingdom 
of Gop. For this reason worship rather 
than discussion will be its keynote. In 
argument men often fall asunder and 
intensify their feeling of loneliness, but 
when they share the experience that has 
come to them in hours of deep meditation 
or the’ daily efforts of Christian disciple- 
ship, the barriers fall away and the con- 
fession of brotherhood, which had formerly 
lingered on their lips, becomes a trans- 
figuring force in their lives. The full 
privileges of fellowship are only open to 
those who have learned to escape from 
the snares of religious rhetoric and the 
pedantry of logical victories into the 
deeper experiences of the Christian soul, 
its thirst for Gop, and the answer of Gop 
to its need. And for this reason the great 
occasion cannot be rightly used except by 
men who bring to it the unwearied energies 
of faith and hearts fresh and simple 
enough to feel, and not merely to discuss, 
the oneness of Gop and man. 

At a time like the. present there is 
perhaps a little unnecessary eagerness to 
give special prominence on the religious 
programme to the intellectual difficulties 
of belief or the newest view of truth. In 
our moods of mental restlessness we spend 
our time in seeing or hearing some new 
thing, and we almost persuade ourselves 
that the people who can trumpet fresh 
religious wares loudest will bring the 
world flocking to their side. But as a 
rule the world turns a deaf ear to such 
resounding appeals, and prefers the voice 
that pleads with it on behalf of Curist 
to all the newest philosophies. In this it 
‘may be it reveals not its prejudice against 
novelties, but a healthy preference for a 
mellowed spiritual wisdom. The long toil 
of thought must go on from age to age, 
and little by little the Church must absorb 
its results into the intellectual substance 
of its faith. But this process can anly go 
on healthily, when in a very real way 
the Church lives above it, moulding the 
new thought into conformity with its 
own experience. It is no sign of spiritual 
health to cultivate the open mind at the 
expense of the loyalties of the will, or to 
give greater prominence to the problems 
of thought than to the achievements of 
faith. The great occasion, in so far as it 
is a glad festival of religious fellowship, 
will give the first place to these achieve- 


ments of faith which it is its chief busi- 
ness to rehearse and celebrate, It will 
recognise, and this knowledge will control 
all its activities and discussions, that it 
can only help men in the realms of thought 
and of practical duty in so far as it bears 
strong and consistent witness before the 
world to the vitality of religion, to the 
victories of love, and the immortal fellow- 
ship of the soul with Curisr and Gop. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


os 


AN ITALIAN BOOK OF SHORT 
STORIES. 


THE name of Count Tommaso Gallarati 
Scotti is unknown to the English public 
at large, but probably not so to those who 
may have taken an active interest in the 
Modernist movement in its earlier stages, 
in Italy and elsewhere. 

Count Scovti was one of the foremost of 
the noble group of young men who first 
drew the attention towards spiritual pro- 
blems of many earnest minds in Italy, 
where the spiritual needs.were beginning 
at last to realise themselves through the 
thick mists of materialism and religious 
indifference, peculiar to Catholic countries. 
Mcdernism, not yet baptized as such 
by the Encyclical Pascendi, was still in 
its golden age. The. whole movement was 
seething with young life; unexpected 
vistas opened before many souls, starved 
by scholastic logic and cold formality, who 
saw in it a new possibility of belief and 
hope, and spiritual life. The good tidings 
were spreading among those who had 
given up every hope of conciliating intel- 
lect and feeling. Milan seemed once more 
to deserve the name of Pioneer of Italy. 
Priests of high learning and fervent soul 
preached the new gospel of life, and men 
of all conditions and callings crowded 
those same churches where once barely 
a few women might be seen. After a 
Lenten course of sermons by F. Semeria, 
the number of communicants was beyond: 
any record. People felt as if some dead 
place in their heart had suddenly leaped 
into life. It seemed as if a spiritual spring 
were forcing its joyous way through the 
long frozen earth. 

A group of young apostles of the new 
ideals gathered then together to found 
an ethical-religious review, the Rinnova- 
mento, 2nd no efforc was spared vo further 
their spiritual mission; Count Gallarati 
Scotti laid at its service his gifted word, 
giving lecvures, some of which are to many, 
even to this day, a conscience-stirring 
remembrance. He took an active part 
with D. Romolo Murmi, then still a priest, in 


trying to give a wider, more intensely 


religious content to the ‘““ Lega. Demo- 
cratica Nazionale.’’ To those young forces 
many riper intellects joined in the ccm- 
mon aim, moved by the common hope of 
seeing the old church become truly catholic 
not only in name but in fact. The 
deceased writer A. Fogazzaro, the spiritual 
father of Count Gallarati Scotti, had given 
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the profits of his widely diffused ‘* Santo °*’ 
for a course of lectures to be yearly held in 
Turin on any subject connected with 
religious problems. After the condemna- 
tion of this plan of his, he wisely devolved 
that sum fo social reform in Calabria, en- 
trusting this work to his young friends, 
Count Gallarati Scotti and others, who are 
even now actively carrying out his wishes. 
But, as is now well known, that happy 
period to which we sometimes look back 
with a kind of sorrowful tenderness, as to 
some ,vanished dream of our youth, was 
soon to be followed by bitter disappoint-_ 
ment, by heroic self-suppression, and by 
painful differences dividing friends from 
friends. Some believed their duty to 
lie in holding firm to what they deemed: 
to be the only saving plan for modern 
consciences, resolved to resist even excom-' 
munication sooner than yield. Others 
thought to serve the cause better in bowing, 
at least apparently, their heads, and accept- 
ing ‘any imposition as a means of spiritual 
discipline. Count Gallarati Scotti was 
one of these latter, and the book* which we 
propose briefly to notice reflects some of 
the inmost and often conflicting elements 
of this sensitive and deeply mystical mind. 
¥gThe book has probably been already 
pointed out to the English reader. Many’ 
of its stories, particularly those dealing with 
Biblical and medieval subjects, show an’ 
admirably refined artistic sense and true po- 
etical feeling ; the choice of the very words 
proves how familiar the writer is with: 
Italian Trecentists, and one can perceive 
many touches direct from nature in the: 
highly picturesque description of Syrian 
landscape. 

But it is to a particular problem, which: 
the author often alludes to, but somewhat 
shirks from solving or seems inclined to 
consider from a single point of view, that: 
I should like to attract the notice of vhose: 
who feel an interest in spiritual questions. 
The author aims at the same conclusion 
through his two stories, ‘‘ Prometheus ’’. 
and ‘* La leggenda di §. Ruth e il erociato’” 
—we might say three, were we to take into’ 
account “‘ La morte di Nausica.’? But: 
we will keep to the first two as representing 
more fully the author’s postulate : ‘‘ Even’ 
at the cost of fostering prejudice and. 
superstition, the faith of the humble 
must be respected and preserved.” . Pro- 


metheus is bound upon his rock, his 


heart bleeding and rent by the eagle; he 
is cold and proud, listening unmoved to the 
reproachful moans of the last Oceanide. 


Only at last, when she accuses him of. 
having torn from men their faith in the. 


Gods, their happy and dearest delusion, 
does he cry aloud in his hopeless repentance, 


and feels himself slowly sinking in the 


misty darkness where the myths have 


vavished. Evidently the author looks} 


upon the mythical hero more in the light 


of a Lucifer whose ruthless pride is con- 


quered at last by the desolation he has 
spread among men, than as the martyr of 
Truth, sublimely symbolical of the eternal 
doom awaiting all light-bearers in this 
life. And it is also to be remarked that 
both Prometheus and the Oceanide weep 
over the destruction of men’s hopes, well 
knowing thatthey were nothing but dreams. 
PERC Meat A OME RINNE 2555! PRE 


* Storie dell’ Amore Sacro e dell’ Amore 
profano, Ed, Treves, Milan, 
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Wishing to. conquer the favour of a 


city, Frederic sends to its bishop a golden 
chest, containing, according to his message 
the body of S. Ruth 
reverently brought over by his warriors 
from Palestine. The whole city joyfully 
accepts the sacred gift, which contains 
nothing but the remains of a beautiful 
slave, the dead mistress of the same 
warrior who had been charged to bring 
it as_a precious relic to the pious Calabrian 
town. Many years have elapsed, and the 
people still devoutly pray to St. Ruth 
to protect their harvest and preserve 
their flocks from danger. 
old age, Ugo d’ Acerra’s conscience awakes 
to the enormity of his sin, and he resolves 
to: take secretly down from its altar the 
golden sarcophagus and hide it somewhere 
in the woods far from the town. 
some friars of a revelation he has had, 
commanding him to conceal the holy 
body,to save it from a coming persecution. 
On their way to the woods, they stop to 
rest awhile in the shade of trees and then: 
he hears in his sleep the soft voice of the 
woman he had passionately loved, im- 
ploring him to let her be, ‘‘ Not to snatch 
her from her place in the humble souls 
who turned to her in their unquestioning 
faith. It was only too true; she had been 
but a sinful woman, but the divine flame 
of their faith had purified her, and made 
her like what they deemed her to be. 
What does signify the name these poor 
bones once bore ¢ 
not a dead body dissolving in dust, but 
the heavenly flame which it can light in 
the human heart. 
the world ! 
thing which gives meaning to life; beware 
of quenching it with your breath while 


the Moabitess, 


At last, in his 


He tells 


What really matters is 


Faith is the poetry of 
Oh, don’t destroy the only 


you talk of what might or might not be 
true.”’ 


from the author’s own mind. He seems, 
reaching thus an extreme pragmatistic 
position, not to set great weight on the 
object of devotion in its intrinsic worth 
as long as it is capable of kindling faith ; 
a faith which acts more as an alleviation of 
earthly sorrow, as a soothing drug, thanyas 
a tonic strengthening man to conquer 
life’s difficulties, andyhelp him on in the 
narrow way of light and truth. And that 
is where superstition shows its essential 


fallacy ; it can prove to some souls a kind of 


homely comfort, but it lacks the moral 
quality, and we often see its results in the 
un-Christian actions of so-called pious 
people. 

Of course, there is much in the author’s 
claim that must be taken into account. 
Every one of us, however free from pre- 
judice, would carefully abstain - from 
depriving simple souls of the often absurd 
beliefs which very truly may prove a 
help to them. But we cannot close 
our eyes to the other side of the problem 
which is all the while before us; if we 
allow superstition to crown superstition 
how is such a disfigured religion to appeal 
to modern men and women of average 


brains and culture? Are they to be| 
‘sacrifice to their smaller brethren? Are: 


A very fine passage follows, which: 
might suggest to some of us a meaning far 
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The second one, ‘‘ La leggenda di 8. 
Ruth e il crociato,’® tells of an old Cru- 
sader who-has consciously helped his 
emperor, Frederic II., in a sacrilegious 
scheme. 


their souls of lesser value in the sight of 
God? The Catholic Church, which has 
often seemed lately to think in this way, 
and whose fault it very often is if through 
her public condemnations, facts and 
doctrines which would be serenely debated — 
among scholars, and if taught by them 
would be explained in a religious and 
reverent spirit, reach down to the ignorant 


distorted into crude atheism, surely should’ — 


endeavour (while taking the utmost care not 


to startle the simpler consciences of her — 


flock) to draw’ out slowly and’ patiently, - 
before their very eyes, the golden thread of 
eternal truth, from under the coarse 
texture of superstition, gradually laying 
greater and greater stress on the spiritual 
a8 opposed to the materialistic side. But 
the chief obstacle lies at the root of things. 
Its removal rests on the assumption of 


good-will and open intellect among our — 


clergy, and, unfortunately, both are very 
seldom attainable in the average priest 
of to-day. The goodwill can only arise 
frorn the mind being alive to the necessity 
of exerting it, and our seminaries and 
the present bent of Roman authorities 
leave very little room for any such mental 
condition. 


Another weak point in the author’s 
theory lies in the fact that much which 
may have been right in the thirteenth 
century does not necessarily hold good in 
the twentieth, where one .often finds 
spreading among the lower classes the 
most sceptical forms of materialistic 
socialism. It is something very different 
from ingenuous superstition, quickly 
laughed away by a comrade, that is 
needed to hold the men and women of 
our day firmly to the path of faith. 

The two stories whose chief characteris- 
tics we have tried to set before the reader 
show no trace of conflicting tendencies in 
the writer’s mind, were it not perhaps for 
the passionate eagerness with which the 
author seems to justify not only to others 
but to himself the blind loyalty to every 
tradition. Butaclearer glimpse is afforded _ 
to us by the short sketch touching one — 
of the meekly bold disciples of St. Francis 
of Assisi. The humble friar had dared to 
raise his voice against the sins of Rome, 
and Pope Boniface had answered his 
warning cry by throwing him into prison. 
Fra Jacopone sorely missed his free, wan- 
dering life, and the only comfort of his 
lonely hours was the daily visits of a 
poor tramp who used to stop at the 


| barred window of his cell. The begyar’s 
‘talk fell as a strangely soft balm on the 


bruised soul of the excommuniacted man. 
At last, one day, the prisoner felt that his 
sufferings would soon be at an end, and 
Death, waxing near, would set him free. 
The stranger was standing as usual, close 
to the little window, but, in the place of 
the rugged countenance he knew, the 
heavenly face of Christ himself shone 
lovingly upon the dying man. The poor 
friar whom. the supreme Head of the 
Visible Church had condemned had found 
in his Lord a compassionate friend. 


x, This article has been written by a 
well-known and highly gifted Italian 
Modernist. We have made no attempt to 
correct the occasional traces of foreign 
accent. in its modes of expression.— 
Ep. or Inq. ie 


~~ 
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LIBERAL JUDAISM. 


Ir the movement bearing the above 
title succeeds in realising its hopes, it will 
owe its success more to Mr, Claude Monte- 
fiore than to any other man. He has 
been the untiring advocate of its cause, 
the patient exponent of its principles, 
and, on its behalf, he has borne a con- 
siderable amount of disapproval in Jewish 
circles. His task is no easy one, if it 
depends on sympathetic acceptance of his 
views. For, in the nature of things, his 
appeal is not to Christians; and, while 
the whole number of Jews in the world is 
but a small fraction of the total population, 
a large proportion of Jews are, by tempeia- 
ment and mental training, likely to be 


‘hardened against such arguments as his 


case requires. The thorough-going Talmud 
Jew will see no reason why there should be 
any attempt to liberalise his Judaism, and 
many why there should not. The criticism 
of the Pentateuch has not as yet invaded 
his sanctuary ; and he keeps his ancestral 
faith in the Torah, written and unwritten, 
and his ancient reproach of ‘‘ Epicuros !”’ 
for anyone who should tamper with it. 
The Zionist looks forward in a direction 
which is by no means that of Liberal 
Judaism ; and, by the very nature of his 
aim—a territorial, possibly a poiitical, 
expression of Jewish nationality—virtually 
condemns Liberal Judaism. And those 
Jews whose idea of liberalising Judaism 
consists mainly in getting rid of whatever 
is inconvenient in it, will not be attracted 
to a lofty spiritual Theism nor ready to 
meet the demands it would make upon 
them. Liberal Judaism is as yet the ideal 
of a few, and perhaps will never, or not for 
a long time, be anything more. But 
it is a noble ideal, and the contribution it 
makes to contemporary religious thought 
could ill be spared. Even if it should 
not win to its allegiance the majority of 
Jews, it shows, in a way which those who 
are not Jews can understand and will.do 
well to ponder, that the life of the spirit 
still stirs in the Judaism which is supposed 
to have died long ago, the ancient stock 
can still bud and blossom as in the days 
of the prophets. 


Liberal Judaism has obvious affinities 
with Liberal Christianity, and especially 
with that type of Liberal Christianity to 
which the name of Unitarianism is com- 
monly given. For each of these is 
essentially a spiritual Theism, in which the 
Unity of God is not complicated by 
metaphysical distinctions. In the one 
case the form of expression is given by 
the antecedents. of Jewish history, 
and.in the other by those of Christian 
history ; and any fusion of the two into 
one is not to be expected, perhaps not 
even to be desired. But the contents of 
belief, so far as regards the relation of the 
soul to God, are very much the same 
for both; and it is at least possible for 
each to wish God-speed to the other 
with the sympathy of friendship which 
can dispense with identity of name. 
Just as Liberal Christianity seeks to 
recover and set forth the essential truths 
of the Christian religion, in harmony with 
the admitted results of scientific criticism 
of the Bible and of progressive thought 
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generally, so Liberal Judaism, accepting 
those same results, seeks to recover and 
set forth the essential truths of the Jewish 
religion, and more particularly to re- 
interpret -the special function of Israel 
as an instrument of the Divine purpose 
towards mankind. 

In doing this, Liberal Judaism is only 
taking up again the message of the prophets, 
especially of him, or them, whose woids 
are found in the later chapters of the 
book of Isaiah. The Judaism which 
produced the Talmud did not disown that 
message, but certainly did not make 
the fulfilment of the function therein 
implied its chief purpose. And Liberal 
Judaism declares that the time has now 
come to pass out from the limitations 
self-imposed upon Rabbinism, though 
these were good and necessary in their 
time, and to take up the task for which, 
through those limitations, Israel has been 
kept from dispersion and conscious of 
its high calling. 

In an extremely interesting little book, 
characteristic of its author on every page, 
Mr. Montefiore gives what he calls ‘‘ Out- 
lines of Liberal Judaism ’’ (London : 
Macmillan & Co.; 2s. 6d. net). It is in- 
tended to meet a particular want, namely, 
to help those who being themselves in 
sympathy with Liberal Judaism, wish to 
bring up their children on its principles. 
The author’s first intention was to write a 
book that might be read by children 
themselves ; but he soon gave up that 
intention and wrote for parents and 
teachers. Judging from the earlier 
chapters, the change was a wise one, for 
they are no easy reading even for adults, 
and I doubt whether children could profit 
by them at all. Mr. Montefiore is perhaps 
too insistent upon his own want of qualifi- 
cation for his task; after all, he has the 
one essential qualification, a deep con- 
viction of the truth of what he says and of 
the necessity of saying it. And a book 
written by a profound philosopher and 
expert scholar might well have less power 
of direct appeal to human nature on its 
religious and moral side, than is possessed 
by this modest volume written by Mr. 
Montefiore, being what he says he is. 
Although it is not intended for Christians, 
there is much in it which Christians, at all 
events Liberal Christians, can read with 
interest and benefit. For they, too, have 
to face the task of training up their children 
se that they may have a religion of their 
own, a trust in God and an ideal of his 
service which shall rest not merely upon 
tradition imparted to them, but upon con- 
victions of their own, justified to their own 
reason and conscience. Christians have 
not indeed to settle their account with 
such difficulties as those arising out of the 
dietary laws and other distinctive features 
of traditional Judaism. But Liberal 
Christians have had to deal with the ques- 
tion of the supreme authority of the Bible, 
as being literally the word of God; and 
they, equally with Jews, have to take 
thought for the development on right lines 
of their children’s thoughts about God 
and their relation to Him. Mr. Montefiore 
sets forth in this book his ideas of how 
these questions should be dealt with by 
Jewish parents and teachers; and part 
of the value of what he says consists in 
the fact that he has consulted several 
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friends (candid. friends, too), as he has 
proceeded, and that he very honestly 
reproduces their criticisms. The book is 
full of suggestion, and consequently of 
interest ; and if Christians can be found 
who have time or inclination to take notice 
of what Jews are doing and thinking, they 
should by all means read it. How far Mr. 
Montefiore will be able to inspire his co- 
religionists with his own fervent belief in 
the ideals of Liberal Judaism remains ta 
be seen ; but even if he continues to be as 
‘“ one crying in the wilderness,’’ he will 
be doing what many a true prophet has 
done before him; and, like them, he too 
has the word of the Lord, and proclaims 
it faithfully. May he, in the years to 
come, see ‘‘ the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied.’’ eats ae ba & 


THE SMALL BOY. 


I HAvE been making a tour of factories 
lately with a view to discovering the 
small boy’s position industrially. But I 
cannot find the small boy, let alone his 
position. Where is he? What becomes 
of him after he leaves school? I see him 
in the street, certainly, but apparently 
there he is entirely the master of his own 
fate, and his industrial position con- 
cerns him not at all. He loiters in gangs 
round the large railway stations; I see 
him singly or with a special crony gazing 
in shop windows; surveying life from 
street corners; occasionally, very, very 
occasionally, I see him peeping in at the 
entrance to some works, when J imagine 
some faint notion that he ought to hold an 
industrial position is assailing him. A 
certain number of his kind do street trading 
(of which more later), each one of him 
carefully badged and labelled, but he 
does not do much of this kind of labour. 
In some towns he appears scarcely to 
exist as a street trader. In London 
alone does he adopt it largely. But it is 
not the London boy of fourteen I am 
seeking; it is the boy of large Midland 
industrial centres, _I go into a motor and 
bicycle chain factory, and think here I 
shall find him. Bicycles and motors seem 
to fascinate .all boys, but I seek him in 
vain in annealing room, at punching, 
drilling machines, at lathes, at sorting. 
Small girls everywhere and big girls, too, 
for the matter of that; but the small 
boy—no. ‘‘ Had they no small boys just 
Ifet school ?’’ 1 asked at last. “‘ Yes, 
they had one!’’ I thought the foreman 
seemed proud to be able to tell me they 
had one. He took me to a small work- 
shop, and there was a small boy. He stood 
with an aloof air putting lengths of steel 
into a machine which turned them into 
something else in its inside, so that they 
came out quite different at the other end. 
It was extraordinarily wonderful, but the 
small boy seemed impressed neither with 
the machine nor his industrial position. 
He was no ordinary boy, 1 am convinced ; 
in fact, Iam not sure he was a boy at all. 
If he had been I am quite certain he would 
have had that machine in pieces to find 
out what went on inside it. And here 4 
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thought struck me: Is this one reason 


why the small boy is not employed in 


factories? Is his insatiable -desire to 
gee the ‘“‘ wheels go round ’’ so ingrained 
in him that it is not safe to leave him with 
any mysterious pieces of mechanism ? 
Have manufacturers tried him and been 
obliged to discard him for this habit ? 
Surely here is a subject for research. 

I passed on to another factory—studs 
and buttons. Girls, girls, girls; no boys, 
not even the make-believe of one. Next 
an artificial jewellery maker’s. Girls again, 
heaps of them fresh from school ; but here 
again I only found one small boy. He 
was very small, and he held a tool against 
a grindstone and ground it, He looked 
at me with an ashamed eye. Mentally 
he said, ‘‘ I am here on compulsion; this 
is no place for a man like me among these 
girls, I’d go this minute, only circum- 
stances are against me.’ I tried to 
win him to conversation, but in vain, 
He maintained an abashed silence. 

Up and down town I went into factories 
everywhere to find the small boy, and found 
him not, or only in ones or twos against 
dozens of the opposite sex. I heard of one 
factory only that employed boy labour 
in any great number, and that belonged to 
a manufacturer who made lenses for tele- 
scopes, opera glasses, microscopes, é&c. 
He preferred boys to girls; I begin to 
think he is unique. 

Finally, I sought the Labour Exchange in 
a large manufacturing city in the Midlands. 
‘* What about the small boys who come 
here seeking work?’’ I asked the head 
of the Exchange, ‘‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘“they come, but we have great difficulty 
in finding places for them; it is easy 
enough to place girls fresh from school, 
but not boys. There are plenty of 
vacancies for them, but there are either not 
enough suitable boys or the boys do not 
care to take the situation. There is very 
much more unemployment among boys 
¢han among girls. 


‘“ Here are some figures taken at 
random from the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazettes from June to November for a 
large Midland manufacturing town. There 
were 458 vacancies for boys notified during 
that period and 154 for girls; 326 of the 
boys’ situations were filled, leaving 132 
vacancies unfilled, but of the 154 girls’ 
vacancies, 129 were filled, leaying only 
25 vacant. During this period 834 boys 
applied for work and 586 girls, so that 
if you compare the number of vacancies 


that are filled by the number of boys and | 


girls you will see that there is, as I said, 
very much more unemployment among 
the former than among the latter. The 


ranks of the hooligan and the unemployable 


are constantly recruited from this army 
of boys who cannot get places, or who 
do not choose to take what is offered, or if 
she do take it do not trouble to keep 
it. 


‘You can get figures like these from 
numbers of other towns. Now here are 
Some more figures relating to the employ- 
ment of boys for the whole of the country. 
During the six months from June to 
November, 50,618 vacancies were notified ; 
42,981 were filled. 94,727 boys applied 
for work during this time; so these figures 
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mean that in December there was an army 
consisting of 51,746 boys unemployed in 
the United Kingdom.”’ 

‘The hooligans cannot get them all,”’ 


I said. ‘‘ What really does become of 
them ?’”’ 

‘* Ah! that’s a problem,’’ said the 
Labour Exchange man. ‘‘ We should 


solve a good deal if we could solve that. 
The human boy, as all wise people know, 
is a wild animal, and if anyone could 
invent a taming patent we should be 
able perhaps to do something. The Scout 
movement is doing excellent work and will 
do still more, and it does so because it 
uses the wild animal instinct and energy 
in a right ways Make a boy a Scout and 
you are on the way to tame him, without 
blunting or damaging any of those in- 
stincts which are the divine right of boys. 
It is pent-up energy that makes a boy 
a criminal nine cases out of ten.’’ 

‘‘You are absolutely right,’’ I said, 
‘* but in the meantime where 2s my small 
boy ?”’ 

So I said farewell to the Labour 
Exchange and hied me on my quest. 
Street union clubs I sought next. The 
small boy was here certainly, ready for 
play at all events. 900 junior boys— 
that is under fourteen—and 300 senior 
boys, many of these last just left or 
leaving school. I questioned and ques- 
tioned as to work. ‘‘ Nuthin’ much’”’ 
seemed the general answer in the different 
clubs I went to. Only 300 after all of 
the sort I wanted. Street trading flashed 
into my mind; this must take them, but 
it did not in this particular town, though 
there were actually more boys on. the 
register—1,276—than applied for work in 
six months at the Labour Exchange. 
But then many, indeed the majority, were 
of school age. 

So I went home with the problem un- 
solved as to what becomes of the boy when 
he leaves school. Can anyone help me 
to solve it ? 
question of the boy is unanswered the 
reason for the unemployment in the country 
continuing to be so pressing an evil; for, 
though I have spoken of one town only, 
the same facts could be brought forward 
about all the big manufacturing towns in 
a greater or less degree. Is it not time a 
Royal Commission “‘sat’’ on the small 
boy and tried to find out what does become 
of him ? 


PS ES, 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


Have you ever found yourself at wor- 
ship-hour in a Friends’ meeting-house ? 
A few unostentatious folk sitting quite 
still, lost in thought and prayer. The 
opposite to all that is social, say some. 
The antithesis to fellowship. Icicles, — 
Each lost in the contemplation of his own 
soul. Selfishness —spiritualised. + Indivi- 
dualism idealised.. ‘‘ Each for himself 


-and the devil take the hindmest,’’ with a 


halo of holiness to sanction its transfer 
from the secular to the sacred. Such is 
the very natural outcome of a: hurried 
and superficial glance. But pause. Can- 


Is not the fact that this 


_| nation and loving anger. 


not a oneness and a coming together be | 


detected in the subtle, silent atmosphere ? 


If we sit still, expectant, and listen, the 


tesult will be an effect upon the mind 
deeper, stronger, and more lasting than 
that produced by the most gifted orator 
or the most talented musician. 


Whenever I think of the secret of the 


listening ear, I am reminded of a phrase 
that fell from the lips of a preacher as I 
sat once in a tiny Unitarian chapel at a 
South Coast seaside resort. 


Prayer, said 


re 
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he, is not so much talking to God, as — Sik 


listening to His voice in the deeper recesses 
of one’s own nature. 
escaped from the evangelical teaching of 


the older school. There was still lurking 


in the background of my thought a God 


whom Henry Drummond once described — 
as little bigger than the president of a 


religious denomination. The idea of im- 
manence, of an all-pervading spirit, with 
whom it was possible for all human souls 
to enjoy converse, had not reached me. 
The anthropomorphic conception had to 
be uprooted. 
soul’’ was a mere phrase, not a living 
experience. God as a mighty external 
monarch, with the heart at times of a 
Christ, delegating His converse with men 


to chosen messengers, was the highest — 


view I had experienced, and I should have 


hailed it with delight, had I then heard the - 


Hebrew proverb which tells us, ‘‘ God 
could not be everywhere, so he sent mothers.’’ 
A high tribute to motherhood, indeed, but 
a mean conception of the Eternal. 
since learnt that God is everywhere and in 


all things, and that His presence may be — 


known and felt to the sensitive mind and 
the obedient heart. I have discovered 
Him, not only in motherhood, but in 
fatherhood, and fraternity ; not only in the 
house of prayer and the place set apart for 
His glory, but in nooks and cctners and 
out-of-the-way spots, which, if He could 
not be everywhere, He might have over- 
looked. I once asked myself where 
divinity began and humanity left off. 
It was a hot day in a dusty Shoreditch 
street. 
agent’s shop to get a copy of Brotherhood. 
I remember that well. Its title asked me 
awkward questions. There was a crowd 
around a doorstep, a poor, dusty, tired 
crowd. I pushed through to see what the 
folk were looking at. It was a sleeping 
child. There is nothing so beautiful as a 
child asleep. That beauty was not absent, 
even here. But it was a child covered 
with filthy rags, his head smothered in 
vermin, blood running from a wound on 


{his forehead, the victim perhaps of a 


drunken parent, unconscious of his miseries 
in the kind forgetfulness of sleep. But 
what struck me as being so beautiful was 
the attitude of that crowd. One woman, 


gardless of the filth, was smoothing back _ 


the tangled locks and showing to another 
the scars, with words of burning indig- 
There was given 
to every person in that crowd something 
which for the moment was a divine revela- 
tion, binding all together as one being, and 
hfting each away from his customary 
limitations. God was there. 
deeper recesses’ of our human _ nature. 
That preacher, when he spoke of prayer 


to his little congregation, was right. ae 


One had not then ~ 


‘* God in the depths of each’ 


I have — 


I had just been into a news- © 


He-is in'the= 3% 


these two men. 
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Prayer is not so much 
listening. 

We speak sometimes of ‘‘ the lost art 
of conversation,’’ and ‘“‘the decay of 
oratory.’? We say our pulpits are no 
longer filled by preachers. But is not 
intelligent listening as necessary to good 
conversation as intelligent talking ? 
Orators not only move audiences, but are 
affected by their audiences. It is im- 
possible to preach with power to an im- 
passive and indifferent assembly. There 
were places where Jesus could do no 
mighty work. He was too sensitive to 
the atmosphere. 

This question of speaking and listening 
is a vital one to the liberal religious move- 
ment. Summer-schools, open conferences, 
and Adult Schools have been described 
as places where people go to argue. If 
that be a true definition, the sooner such 
gatherings make way for something more 
useful, the better. There is a danger of 
such assemblies becoming mere centres of 
controversy and homes of debate, In 
acknowledging this, we must not in the 
least undervalue the effect of public con- 
troversy and freedom of speech. The 
grappling of truth and falsehood in the 
open does not mean victory for the latter. 
Our right to speak as our consciences 
dictate has been dearly won, and is often 
regarded with base ingratitude and an 
indifference akin to treachery. But a man 
who is slow to speak is seldom profligate 
in his utterance. The value of words, 
like, many other things, is not estimated 
in quantity, but in quality. 

The person who is eternally talking has 
neither time nor inclination to listen. 
They tell us that a blind man, or a man 
deficient in one sense, 18 compensated by 
the possession of another sense in abnormal 
measure. One thinks of that when con- 
fronted by the chatter-box, the tale- 
bearer, the eaves-dropper, the mortal who 
is ever publicly airing his opinions and 
contradicting the opinions of his neigh- 
bours. They all lack that quality of 
spirit and charm of personality, that in- 
describable influence over their fellows 
that one always associates with the person 
who thinks, meditates, and prays, and 
finds peace and health in listening to those 
voices for which mediocrity has no ear. 

Can we hope that in the near future 
every religious body may become a centie 
of men and women sensitive to the spiritual 


talking as 


instincts and illimitable possibilities con- 
~ cealed in their own natures ? 


They will 
learn the art of listening—the secret of 
silence. It is a secret rather than an art. 
It cannot be purchased in a series of lessons. 


It cannot be learnt by rote, or ladled out 


in so many lectures, at so much a course. 
Tt is the fruit of intuition, the harvest of 
experience, rather than something bor- 
rowed or bought. It has often been told 
that two eminent thinkers spent an evening 
in one another’s company without uttering 
a syllable, except to express at parting 
their appreciation of such enjoyable inter- 
course. 

Such an experience is not confined to 
The accumulated testi- 
mony of Quakerism, for example, is a 
factor which cannot be hastily dismissed 
by modern students of religious psy- 
chology. 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor {3 not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Srr,—At the dawn of the nineteenth 
century the industrial consciousness of our 


|nation, working out its life in stupendous 


strife, was not dissimilar from what it is 
in the present day. The recent situation 
makes strenuous moral and_ religious 
demands upon the individual hearts of men 
and the general life of the community. 
These demands seem imperfectly realised. 
Nearly a hundred years ago, a leading article 
appeared in the Times to the following 
effect :—‘‘ We do affirm that the actions 
of this pitiable class of men (the labourers) 
as a commentary on the treatment ex- 
perienced by them at the hands of the 
upper and middling classes; the gentle- 
men clergy (who ought to teach and instruct 
them) and the farmers who ought to pay 
and feed them, are disgraceful to the 
British name. The present population 
must be provided for in body and in spirit 
on more liberal and christian principles.”’ 

If the present editor of the Times followed 
the habit of some preachers, and used 
his sermons more than once, then this 
article might have appeared again, in 
these latter days with considerable justi- 
fication.— Yours, &c. 


K. S. Lane Bucxianp. 
Derby, April 10, 1912. 


RAILWAY FACILITIES FOR THE 
BIRMINGHAM CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—At the last moment I am autho- 
rised by the Railway Managers to say that 
the company will grant reduced fares to 
Birmingham for the meetings next week, 
from Monday to Saturday.—Yours, &c. 


JAMES HARWOOD. 
60, Howitt-road, N.W., April 11. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


—— 


“AMONG FRIENDS.” 


‘‘Among Friends.” By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin €o, $1.25, 


THE welcome prospect of another visit 
from Dr. Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., 
reminds us of his last volumeof essays, with 
its title of good omen, an admirable fourth 
to add to the earlier volumes, ‘‘ The 
Gentle Reader,’’ ‘‘ The Pardoner’s Wal- 
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let’? and ‘‘By the Christmas Fire.”’ 
This latest. volume contains one essay, 
which will recall to many of our readers the 
last occasion when Dr. Crothers was in this 
country, in 1906, when he gave the Essex 
Hall Lecture, and preached for some weeks 
both in Birmingham and at Essex Chuich. 
The addresswhich he gave at the ministers’ 
meeting that year in Whit-week we find 
here in the essay, ‘‘ The Colonel in the 
Theological Seminary.’’ Nine essays in 
all there are, and not one of them without 
touches of that quaint humour which blends 
so happily with the strong common-sense 
and the ethical passion of the social re- 
former and the fine insight of the man of 
letters, and makes of our essayist so delight- 
fula companion. The titles themselves chal- 
lenge attention and waken a pleasant anti- 
cipation, which is by no means disap- 
pointed. This is notably the case with the 
**Colonel’’ essay, and those on ‘‘ The 
Merry Devil of Education,’’ ‘‘ The Hun- 
dred Worst Books,’’ and ‘‘ The Anglo- 
American School of Polite Unlearning.’’ 
This lasts tells of a school established in 
London for the benefit of prospective 
visitors to America and of Americans who 
come to this country, to secure by plain 
instruction and the impartingof elementary 
facts the breaking down of prejudice and 
the absurd misconceptions which so often 
stand in the way of mutual appreciation, 
and the pleasure and profit of visits inter- 
changed by the people of the two countries. 
Amusing instances of such misconceptions 
on both sides, as to character and as to 
geography, are cited with great good- 
humour, and the effective method em- 
ployed to break down prejudice. One 
suggestion, to help the British understand- 
ing of America, 1s made in reply to the 
complaint, ‘‘ You can’t pin these fellows 
down to hard facts.’’ ‘‘ That’s just it,’’ 
is the reply, ‘‘ the facts these people are 
dealing with are not hard, they are fluid. . . 


| The American is not a worshipper of things 


as they are, his curiosity is aroused by the 
things that are going to be.”’ 

The amusing conceit of “* The Colonel in 
the Theological Seminary,” appointed there 
through a special benefaction to a chair of 
military science, affords an opportunity 
for a good deal of friendly irony in salutary 
criticism and sound advice on the subject 
of the training of ministers. The Colonel 
has adopted péace principles, but still de- 
lights in the soldierly virtues of courage, 
loyalty, patience, and obedience to rightful 
authority, and finds a new field for their 
exercise in the spiritual conflict the Church 
Militant is called to wage in the world. 
** He saw at once the irrepressible conflict 
between those who were banded together 
on behalf of a spiritual ideal, and the forces 
of sensuality and selfishness. ‘Here is 
something,’ he said, ‘that can’t be ar- 
bitrated. It must be fought out. The 
Church Militant has, I believe, the right of 
it, but the question is, is it strong encugh 
to win out 2 Hasit mobilised allits forces, 
and is it prepared to assume the strategical 
offensive ?’’’ His lectures, therefore, in 
the Theological Seminary were directed to 
make clear to the young men the active 
nature of their calling. It must not be 
regarded simply as a matter of husbandry 
and the care of flocks. The enemy is in 
the field and must be attacked. To illus- 
trate his point he tells of a minister’s 
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meeting he attended, the temper of which 
roused him to make’ the following protest : 
‘* Gentlemen, I understoed that this was 
to bea council of war. Instead of a plan of 
campaign, you seem to have brought out 
a clinical thermometer in order to take each 
others temperature. On the eve of any 
engagement the question is not how you 
feel, but what you intend to do. Nobody 
is interested in your symptoms. The only 
temper which befits men who are called to 
leadership is that which Wordsworth 
describes in his character of the Happy 
Wazrrior.”’ 

How far many ministers have forgotten 
the ideal of their service expressed in the 
line, ‘‘ Like a mighty army moves the 
Church of God,”’ is suggested in the com- 
plaint : ‘‘ All their arrangements are made 
on the assumption that the Church is 
meant to be stationary, and that its officers 
should lead a sedentary life. Their chief 
concern is in the construction of permanent 
barracks.”” 

The Colonel sometimes trespassed, quite 
innocently, on the fields of his colleagues. 
We commend especially to the attention of 
ministers the account of his excursion into 
the field of homiletics, and his advice as 
to the use of a text as “‘a base of opera- 
tions.’’ There is a most amusing account 
of a sermon, illustrating a weakness which 
the Colonel deplored. The preacher had 
taken a text, and, as he went through 
various astonishing evolutions, the Colonel 
watched intently for his plan. ‘‘ At first I 
attributed to him a masterly strategy in so 
long concealing his true objective. He 
was,] thought,only reconnoitring in force, 
before calling up his reserves and delivering 
a decisive blow at an unexpected point. 
At last the suspicion came that he had no 
objective, and that he didn’t even know 
that he should have one. He had never 
pondered the text about the futility of 
fighting as ‘ one that beateth the air.’ ”’ 

Just before Christmas last year Dr. 
Crothers presided in Boston over an in- 
augural meeting of the new ‘‘ Progressive 
Republican ’’ party of Massachusetts, and 
there are in this volume two essays which 
will be read with special interest in the 
light of the stand he then took—the one 
‘* In praise of Politicians,’’ the other on 
““The Romance of Ethics.’’ 
appeal to the highest motives and demand 
readiness for fearless sacrifice. ‘The 
politician aims at success,’’ he says, ‘‘ but 
it is not necessary that the success should 
be personal, It is the final issue of the 
struggle which must be kept in mind. 
The politician is quick to seize an opportu- 
nity, but it may be only the opportunity 
to make a beginning in a work so vast 
that it cannot be completed in his own 
lifetime.’’ In the charm of . Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene,’? Dr. Crothers finds 
ample illustration for his essay on 
‘* The Romance of Ethics,’? which is as 
living a reality in the present as in the 
great days of KHlizabeth. ‘‘ Hach age 
flings its challenge at the feet of its valiant 
youth. And in each generation valiant 
youth takes up the challenge, and the moral 
life of the world is renewed.’? The voice 
that speaks in these essays has the authen- 
tic note, and it is good that in these coming 
weeks English people are to have op- 
portunities of hearing its living tones 
again. 
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THE JESUITS IN KOLOZSVAR IN 

THE TIME OF FRANCIS DAVID. 

Hpistolae et Acta Jesuitarum Transylvaniae 
Temporibus Principum Bathory, 1571-1613. 
Edidit Dr, Andreas Veress. Pp. i-xv, 1-325. 
Price 10 crowns (8s. 4d.). 

Tue fame of the little principality called 
Transylvania was established in the 
middle part of the sixteenth century. 
The laws of this country affirm religious 
liberty and toleration over and over again. 
The Protestant Reformation took a firm 
hold among the mountains of gold and 
forestry. The Roman Catholic bishop 
had to retire because he lost his flock, 
and yet the Diet of Transylvania gave 
freedom to all those who preferred to 
attach themselves to the Roman Catholic 
religion. When Luther’s followers, and 
afterwards the Calvinists, applied for 
admittance, they got it, and in 1568, and 
again in 1571, Unitarian belief was ac- 
cepted and confirmed as a state-religion 
with equal rights with the other three. 
It was declared over and over again in 
legal enactments that nobody should be 
disturbed in exercising and following that 
religion which pleases him best. Nobody 
was allowed to punish any man on account 
of his religion. Freedom was given to 
every one to preach and print those re- 
ligious ideas which he found in harmony 
with his own conviction. 

This result was the glory of King John 
Sigismund and his Court chaplain, the 
Bishop of Transylvania, Francis David. 
It took them about fifteen years’ hard 
work to bring it about. John Sigismund 
died on March 14, 1571, and, after a very 
sharp fight, the crown fell to the Roman 
Catholic family of the Bathorys as against 
the Unitarian Békésy, who was strongly 
supported by the Unitarians and partly 
by the Poles. Although he took an oath 
to give due respect to all the rights already 
obtained by the different religions, the 
Prince began, in the very first year of his 
reign, to show his animosity against the 
Unitarians and his great favour towards 
the Roman Catholics. First he dismissed 
Francis David from the Court, and sus- 
pended the right of printing. The last 
book of Francis David appeared in 1571, 
because he was not permitted to print any 
more; not even his defence in the ques- 
tion of paedobaptism and prayer to Christ, 
which appeared only after his death in 1587. 
Then he began a secret correspondence 
with the Jesuits and intended to bring them 
to Kolozsvar and build a college for them, 
but the Unitarians were so powerful that 
this plan did not succeed, at least in 
Francis David’s time. 

A most interesting and useful volume 
has just appeared containing the corre- 
spondence of Stephen Bathory, Prince of 
Transylania, and the Jesuit Fathers. 
As many as 100 letters are contained in 
the book. The greater part is in Latin, 
some Italian. The editor, Professor Dr. 
Endre Veress, is probably not a Protestant, 
for, in the preface, he seems to favour 
the intentions of the Prince and his co- 
workers, the Jesuits; but this does not 
diminish the historical value of the docu- 
ments which he has published. Hungarian 
Unitarians do not possess any account of 
Francis David, from a contemporary 


source, which does more justice to his 
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greatness in every respect. The book con- 
tains 10 letters from a Jesuit. named 
Seleszi. He was present in the Diet at 
which Francis David was condemned. 
Unfortunately his account of the scene 
has been lost. 

We learn, however, from a letter by the 
same writer, what a fiery conflict there 
must have been between Francis David 
and Blandrata on the subject of the 
adoration of Christ. Elsewhere he pays 
a high tribute to the genius of Francis 
David in the following words :—‘* Brat 
hic vir provectae aetatis (in 1579) acer- 
rimi ingenii, tenacis memoriae, in sacris 
litteris -versatissimus, ita ut videretur 
vetus et novum testamentum ad unguem 
tenere. Disputavit, antequam nos In- 
traremus, coram regni proceribus cum 
Calvinistis et Lutheranis, sed omnes facile 
superavit. Mos eius erat scripturas per 
scripturas explicare.’’ This description 
runs on for more than one and a half pages. 

Among the numerous references to 
Kolozsvar, Transylvania, and the Unit- 
arians whom he calls Arians, there are 
certainly a great many which will be 
very welcome to the historian. They 
must, of course, be accepted cum grano 
salis, because the letter-writer speaks 
very often from hearsay, and always from 
his own point of view. 

I am sure there will be many readers 
of Taz Inquirer who will be glad to hear 
of the publication of this very interesting 
book. 

Kolozsvar. G. Boros. 


Se 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EMPIRE. 

The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. I. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 20s, net. 

CaMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY is doing a great 
deal to promote the scientific study of 
history. In the hands of its scholars it 
has become a matter of minute sub-division 
of labour, and the literary art which makes 
the past live in the present is sacrificed to 
the analysis of documents and the classi- 
fication of facts. It has struck a death- 
blow to the mere cultivation of the pic- 
turesque and driven the party pamphleteer 
from the ranks of literature into those of 
journalism. Everywhere, except in Ire- 
land where this detached and unimpassioned 
study of history hardly exists, men are — 
ceasing to appeal to the loyalties or hatreds 
of the present moment as a guarantee of 
past events. The gradual saturation of 
society with this temper will probably 
introduce profound psychological changes 
into our conflicts of opinion, the full effect 
of which it is impossible to forsee. But 
meanwhile there is some loss for the man 
of ordinary education in the change from 
the work of art to the scientific encyclo- 
peedia, in which it is very hard, except for 
a few highly trained minds, to see the true 
correlation of the bewildering mass of 
facts. 

It is as an encyclopedia, the product of 
the finest English and foreign scholarship, — 
that we may best recommend this great 
enterprise in medieval history. The 
scheme, which has been designed by 
Professor Bury, will be completed in eight 
volumes under the editorship of Professor 
Gwatkin and Professor Whitney. Few _ 
people are likely to read the present volume 
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‘right through, but many of the twenty-one 


chapters in which the various aspects of 
the first 200 years of the Christian Empire 
are analysed and described can be detached 
for separate study. They are particularly 
rich in material for the history of the 
Church and the conflict and accommodation 
between the ideals of Christianity and the 
forces of Paganism. In this connection we 
may mention specially the chapters on 
‘The Triumph of Christianity ’’ by 
Principal Lindsay, ‘‘ Arianism ’’ by Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin, ‘‘ The Organisation of the 
Church ’’ by the Rev. C. H. Turner, ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Disunion in the Fifth Century ’’ by 
Miss Alice Gardner, and ‘‘ Monasticism ’’ 
by Abbot Butler. One of the most original 
and suggestive chapters in the volume is 
““The Asiatic Background’’ by Dr. 
Peisker, of Graz. It opens up unfamiliar 
vistas both in history and ethnology of 
extraordinary interest. As in the case of 
the Cambridge Modern History the place 
to be assigned to literature and art has 
clearly been a matter of difficulty to the 
editors. The two concluding chapters on 
‘* Thoughts and Ideas of the Period ’’ and 
‘* Karly Christian Art’’ have not been 
planned on an adequate scale. The latter 
is by Professor Lethaby, and like every- 
thing he writes, it is excellent within the 
narrow limits assigned to him; but it is 
little more than a first sketch and is hardly 
likely to be consulted for purposes of 
scholarship. His bibliography has also 
been severely curtailed, and the statement 
that a complete list of boaks will be found 
in Leclercq ‘‘ Manuel d’Archéologie Chré- 
tienne ’’ will not be of much use unless 
Leclercq happens to be handy. The other 
bibliographies are much more exhaustive, 
and occupy about eighty pages. 


TuHovuGatTs For Dairy Livine. From the 
Spoken and Written Words of Robert 
Collyer. Selected and arranged by 
Imogen Clark. London: The Lindsey 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Tu1s book will be welcomed by busy 


_people who have few opportunities for 


quiet reading. The title explains its pur- 
pose, to provide spiritual strength for the 
day’s need; and here are garnered some 
of the ripe fruits of a long life rich in 
experience. Sublime faith and clear con- 
victions concerning the deep realities of 
life are expressed in simple language. 
‘* We are all within the circle of a great 
order,’’ says Dr. Collyer, ‘* in which before 
God a thousand years is as one day.” 
He goes straight to the point, quietly 
brushing aside cobweb sophistries. ‘* We 
are not things, but men who can say I 
will and I will not. We hold the winnings 
of the million years in heart and brain, in 
hand and foot, and can waste the treasure 
or win more as we take heed to our ways, 
or are heedless and so fall back towards 
the rude and base beginnings.”’ 

He‘has plain words on practical matters. 
‘* Money to a man is like water to a plant, 
only useful as long as it promotes growth. 
Like water in fountain or tank, keep it 
flowing and it blesses, keep it stagnant 
and it kills.’ On the subject of Sunday 
observance he says :—‘‘ It will come to 


pass, that while the man who neglects to 
take a seventh day, at least, for rest, 
may be borne along by the vigour of his 
mind to continual exertion, yet in the long 
run he will break down sooner and more 
suddenly than the man who is determined 
to put aside at least one-seventh of his 
working life for rest and recreation. But 
not for this alone will the Christian minister 
stand by the Sabbath, but because he 
knows that the needs of the soul are as 
imperative as those of the body, the 
hunger of the inner life as sore as that of 
the outer, and that no man can live by 
bread alone.”’ 

And for lonely hearts there are tender 
touches which help and heal :—“It is 
always the old history over again we have 
to realise, before we can be entirely at rest. 
The cup is held to our lips, and we shrink 
back and cry, ‘ Let this pass from me.’ 
But then the soul says, ‘ The cup that my 
Father has given me, shall I not drink 
it 4’ and we say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ and 
then there is quiet.”’ 

The extracts are well chosen and well 
arranged ; they are printed in clear type, 
on good paper. As a frontispiece there is 
the same beautiful photograph of Dr. 
Collyer which appears in ‘‘ Where the 
Light Dwelleth.’’ 


Amone recent reprints few are more 
welcome than the late Sir Walter Besant’s 
volumes on London and Westminster 
(London: Chatto _& Windus; each 5s. 
net). In form they are little inferior to 
the original editions, and they contain the 
same wealth of illustrations. Some of the 
drawings are of places that have already 
disappeared in the rapid transformation of 
London in recent years. The view of 
Crosby Hall, for instance, is of special 
interest in view of its demolition and re- 
erection in Chelsea. Others, like the pic- 
tures of Cheapside and Fleet-street, are 
reproduced from old prints, which the 
wanderer in London who wants to visual- 
ise for himself the town of Shakespeare 
or of Dr. Johnson will find very attractive. 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus have also added 
Records of a Family of Engineers to their 
blue buckram edition of Stevenson. We 
are not blind to the sumptuous charms of 
the Edinburgh or the Pentland editions, 
but for comfortable fireside reading or the 
holiday portmanteau this surely deserves 
to be the favourite, and the recent addi- 
tion of this volume and the Lay Morals 
makes it complete enough for all except 
the most luxurious of bibliophiles. 


Tue editors of the Cambridge Modern 
History promised their readers two addi- 
tional volumes, one an index volume and 
the other a valume of maps. The former 
has been issued, and represents an im- 
mense expenditure of minute labour 
which will render the twelve volumes of 
the History far more useful and make its 
vast storehouse of facts available as a 
work of reference. In addition to the 
General Index, there are a series of Genea- 
logical Tables and Lists. The latter con- 
tain a great deal of useful information not 
easily accessible elsewhere ; e.g., the names 
and dates of the Electors of Cologne from 


1463, the Electors of Mainz from 1434, 
and the Electors of Trier from 1439, the 
Bishops and Archbishops of Paris from 
1473, the Generals of the Order of Jesus, 
the Doges of Venice from 1414, the Gover- 
nors of the North American Colonies before 
1776, the Viceroys of Naples and Sicily 
1504-1734, a list of Secularised Bishoprics, 
&c., to name at random only a few of the 
subjects upon which carefully tabulated 
information is supplied. The volume is 
one which serious students of history will 
value very highly. 


MopErN Greek is perhaps growing in 
popularity as a subject of study, but the 
aids for the English student are still com- 
paratively few. There is accordingly room 
for Professor Albert Thumb’s Handbook of 
the Modern Greek Vernacular, which has 
just been translated by Dr. 8S. Angus 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 12s. net). 
The translator explains that the object is 
to provide the needful helps for the study 
of the modern vernacular as distinguished 
from the literary language, which was 
created as a learned ‘‘ Atticizing’’ reac- 
tion from the numerous dialects or patois 
of the common people. The former, it is 
contended, is the true basis for ‘‘ the 
study of a living language with an un- 
broken history of three thousand years.”’ 
The literary language, though the product 
of art, has a long history and reaches 
back beyond Byzantine days, but appar- 
ently it has never become supple enough 
for popular needs, and Professor Thumb 
informs us that in madern times lyrical 
and epic poetry belong almost entirely to 
the vernacular. The volume is provided 
with a selection of texts, specimens of 
dialect, and a glossary. : 


Tue April number of the Utopian, 
edited by the Hon. Rollo Russell (London : 
A. ©. Fifield; 6d. net), contains a long 
study of Bruno of Nola, ‘‘ the Awakener,’’ 
by the editor. Ina striking essay pub- 
lished a=few years ago, Professor Oliver 
Elton reminded us that it was only in 
the nineteenth century that Giordano 
Bruno ‘‘took his commanding place in 
the perspective of modern thought and 
his rank among the stars.’’ All who ~ 
reverence the memory of the martyrs of 
thought will be glad to read Mr. Russell’s 
fresh tribute to his greatness. 
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Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son :—Psychology 
and Crime: Thomas Holmes. ~Is. net. 


Tue Linpsry Press:—The Church of 
To-morrow: J. H. Crooker. 2s. 6d. net. 


~ Messrs. Macmituan & Co. :—The Land of 
Uz: Abdullah Mansur. 10s. net. Voluntas Dei : 
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5s. net. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. - 
1480-1555. 
i Ri 

I promised last week to tell you some- 
thing about Thomas More’s family and 
friends, One of his greatest friends was 
Erasmus, a very learned and famous man, 
More had one son and three daughters ; the 
gon was quite a dunce, and this must have 
been a trouble to his father, though he 
always made the best of it. His daughters 
had all the wits of the family, they were 
clever girls, and More taught them many 
more things than used to be taught at that 
time, for he never could see why men 
should keep all the learning to themselves. 
He taught the girls (their names were 
Margaret, Bess, and Cicely) how to write 
and read perfectly ; he taught them Latin 
and much besides, but above all, he taught 
them how to 
that was what he held to. He thought 
you might be as wise as you liked—the wiser 
the better—but that God would not be 
any the more pleased with you for going 
about with a long face which it made 
other people melancholy to look at. So 
that there was a great deal of laughing 
and joking heard in his house, and his 
daughters must have been very happy. 
They had a little room for studying in, 
each with their own desk and the books 
they liked best, and in the garden he let 
them keep pets, and often used to take 
great scholars and statesmen out there to 
see the girls’ rabbit-hutches or to watch 
their monkey playing about. He wrote to 
his children once when he was away on 
business: ‘1 have given you kisses enough, 
but stripes hardly ever.’? He taught 
them music, which he was very fond of, 


and not only taught his daughters, but. 


his servants too, so that when they had 
any spare time they could play the organ 
or amuse themselves with singing. = 

Tt is not many great men who have 
thought of their servants in this way, or 
would have minded if their lives were dull, 
but More thought that everybody ought 
to have some good and pleasure in their 
lives besides their daily work, and he says 
a great deal about this in his famous book 


the ‘‘ Utopia,’’ which he wrote during his 


spare time, while he was living in this 
happy way at home. (But you must 
remember that all the while he was very 
busy about the affairs of the country, so 
that it is wonderful he found time to write 
this book, which is only one of several that 
are less known.) ‘‘ Utopia ’’ means ‘‘ No- 
where.’’ It is a kind of fairy-tale—an 
account of an island called Utopia, where 
people lived better and happier lives than 
in England. More imagines that he met 
a Sailor who had just got back from the New 
World, and who sat down with him in his 
garden and told him all about this wonder- 
ful island that he had seen during his 
voyage home. There everybody had 
enough to live upon, because no one was 
selfish or grasped more than he had a right 
to, and everybody, after their daily work 
was done, had some joy and gladness in their 
lives from practising arts and talking 


‘*be merry and wise,’’ for | 


hoped to make him change his mind, but 
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| with their friends in lovely gardens. Here 


is a little bit describing the houses :— 
“The streets were twenty feet broad ; 
the houses backed by spacious gardens, and 
curiously builded after a gorgeous and 
gallant sort, with their stories one after 
another. The outsides of the walls be 
made éither of hard flint, or of plaster or 
else of brick; and the inner sides be well 
strengthened by timber work, ‘The roofs 
be plain and flat, covered over with 
plaster, so tempered that no fire can hurt 
or perish it, and withstanding the violence 
of the weather better than lead. They 
keep the wind out of their windows with 


glass, for it is there much used, and 


sometimes with fine linen cloth dipped in 
oil or amber, and that for two commodities, 
for by this means more light cometh in and 
the wind is better kept out.” , «| , 
There, people did not hate each other on 
account of religion, but everyone was left 
in peace to be of what religion he chose, so 
long as he was a good man; only now 
and then everybody met, dressed all -in 
white, in a beautiful great temple where 
they all joined in singing hymns and saying 
prayers such as suited them all. Another 
thing is that in Utopia people did not 


mourn for the dead, because they believed: 


they had gone to a better life. There is 
a great deal more in this wonderful book 
that I cannot tell you of now—ways of 
making people’s lives better and also 
more comfortable, such as having glass in: 
windows (the poor people had none, and 
so were often very cold in winter)—and 
even a plan for hatching chickens by a 
machine—a plan we have found out now, 
but which it was very clever of Sir Thomas 
More to think of so long before the time.- 
The whole book shows how much he 
thought of the poor, and how he wished 
that their lives could be improved by wiser 
laws and by people treating each other 
more like brothers. Well, this book made 
him very famous, and ashe was so great 
a man in the country and so happy at home, 


you might think that he would do all he: 


could to act so that this sort of life should 
go on and he should «live happily ever 
after,’’? as the fairy books say. But, to 
do this, the first thing necessary was not 
to quarrel with the King, and Sir Thomas 
More set his conscience before the King, 
He had already had several smaller quarrels 
with him when, in 1534, only four years 
after he became Lord Chancellor, he had 
a serious one which cost him his life. 

King Henry had said that everyone 
must take an oath swearing to obey him as 
head of the English Church, instead of the 
Pope. Now More was a Roman Catholic, 
as I have told you, and he thought that 
the Pope ought to be the head of the 
Church, and besides, that Henry would be 
much more tyrannical and headstrong 
than the Pope, if he had it all his own way, 
So he refused to take this oath, and gave 
up his pest of ‘Lord Chancellor, He was 
imprisoned in the Tower as a traitor; -but 
instead of feeling himself in disgrace, he 
said as he stepped into the boat that was 
to take him there, ‘“ I thank the Lord, the 
day is won.’’ He meant, you see, that he 
had done what was right, and that was 
all that mattered. He was kept in prison 
for a year, as the King still liked him and 


Well-known : 
circles were asked to take part in the 
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it was no use. More stuck to what ‘he 
believed to be right, though it must have 


been a hard struggle for him when he 


remembered that by so doing he was 

giving up his chance of going back to his 

wife and daughters and living in his beauti- 

ful home once more. So in a year’s time 

he was sentenced to be beheaded. At the 

very last he was just as brave and merry 

ashe had always been. His daughter 

Margaret rushed through the crowd, to 

say good-bye to him, crying bitterly, but 

even then he did not break down, but 
comforted her with wise, kind words, saying 

she was not to mourn for him, for he was 

going to a far better place. When he got 

to the scaffold, he said to the officer stand-~ 
ing by, ‘‘I pray you see me up; for my 

coming down Ican shift for myself ;’’ and 

just before the executioner was going to 

strike he moved his beard away, saying, 

‘* Pity that should be cut off, that -has. 

never committed treason.’’ It is only a 

very great and good man who could have 

such a brave heart as to joke like this 

at his own death, and from all I have told 

you,-you can believe how good Sir Thomas 

More was. He knew that though they 

killed his body, they could not touch his oe 
soul, and he knew this through having lived ao 
such a good life that the soul was the 
strongest part of him. Whenever you 
think of him, remember that great men 
aren’t always grave and serious, but that 
“* the righteous’’ should also be ‘* merry 
and joyful.”’ 

DorornEea Ho.ins. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 2 


—_——— 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE : 
Its History and Purpose. : 
In view of the Triennial Meetings of the 
National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other Non-Subscribing or Kindred 
Congregations—to give its full official 
title—to be held in Birmingham, for the 
second time, next week, a brief statement 
of its history and objects may be useful: 
The Conference has gradually grown into _ 
what it is to-day. At a meeting of the 
Council of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association in 1881, a committee 
was appointed “to make arrangements for 
a meeting of ministers and laymen for 
religious fellowship and conference in 
some district in England.’’ It was agreed 
that such meeting be held in Liverpool 
in the following year, and ‘‘ invitations 
were first issued to all ministers and con-— 
gregations in the Unitarian Almanac, 
and to the leading laymen of the body, — 
with a postscript asking for the names of 
ministers and others to whom it was 
thought desirable that circulars should be — 
sent.’’ The widest possible basis was 
desired. Advertisements offering circu- 
lars of invitations were inserted in papers _~ 
like The Christian World, The Freeman, 
The Nonconformist, and The Independent. 
leaders outside Unitarian 
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minister at Leicester, who has 
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meeting, but the only one to respond to 
the invitation seems to have been the 
Rey. Joseph Wood, then Congregationalist 
since 
rendered splendid service to the Conference, 


“notably as its President, 1906-1909. 


The remarkable success of the Liverpool 
meeting, as regards both numbers and 
enthusiasm, led to similar meetings being 
held in Birmingham in 1885, and since 


_ then they have been held taiennially. 


The meetings have always been open to 
all comers, but practical considerations 
of accommodation, combined with a 
desire to give the Conference a representa- 


_ tive character, caused personal invitations 


to be limited to ministers and definitely 


appointed delegates from congregations 


and societies. A further step was taken 
at a special meeting held in London in 
1898, when it was resolved that the Com- 
mittee of the Conference, having been 
constituted on a basis to represent the 
various congregations and _ associations 
which compose the Conference, ‘‘ be 
instructed to hold regular meetings to 
consult, and when considered advisable, 
to take action in matters affecting the 


‘well-being and interests of the congrega- 


tions and societies which form the Con- 


_ ference, as by directing attention, sug- 


\ 


gesting plans, organising expressions of 
opinion, raising funds to carry out the 
foregoing objects; or summoning, if it 
deem it needful, a special meeting of the 
Conference.’’ Thus the Conference has 
gradually become the 1ecognised organ 
of the Churches which it represents. 
Without seeking to exercise anything in 
the way of ecclesiastical authority, it is 
always striving to draw the Churches 
more closely to each other in the bonds 
of fellowship and to make them stronger 
through and for mutual helpfulness. 

What has it actually done in this way ? 
In the first place, its triennial meetings 
have aroused and strengthened the sense 
of common aims and needs and duties, 
They have brought together representa- 
tives from every part of the Kingdom— 
many of them holding the fort in lonely 
places—to confer on matters of import- 
ance, to be quickened by the preache1’s 
or speaker’s word, and the collective 
voice of praise and prayer. 

But more than this, the Conference has 
initiated several important movements 
and societies. The Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund, which now has a 
capital of over £27,000, and distributes 
annually £1,400, was founded at the 
first meeting. This was followed in 1902 
by the Ministers’ Pension and Insurance 
Fund, which possesses a capital of £25,340, 
and enables nearly one-third of - our 
ministers to make some provision for old 
age anddeath. Itis hoped thatthe forth- 
coming meetings will witness a further 
step in the direction of making more 
adequate provision for our ministers. 
The Conference has also been the means 
of establishing Advisory Committees 
throughout England and Wales, whose 
chief object is to inquire into the creden- 
tials of men desiring to enter the ministry 
who have not passed through one of the 
accredited colleges. There are five such 
committees, and the importance and 


_ delicacy of their duties are indicated by 


the fact that one of them during the past 


year has had to deal with no fewer than 
17 applications. 


THURSDAY. 
- 9.30 a.m.—Service conducted by Rev. 


Then there is the Ministerial Settle- |. 4. Vaughan, B.A., with sermon by Rev. 


ments Board, whose services are at the 
disposal of any congregation or minister 
desiring a settlement. The need for this 
Board is shown by the frequency with 
which its help is sought. The functicn 
of the Committee for the Supply of 
Ministers is indicated by its title, and 
none is of greater concern to the welfare 
of the Churches. The Committee has 
organised and is working a scheme of 
study to assist men possessing essential 
gifts for the ministry, but lacking early 
training. ‘The Guilds Union, to encourage 
young people to band themselves together 
for religious objects and the Social Service 
Union, to arouse in the Churches a deeper 
interest in the pressing social problems of 
the day, further illustrate the wide scope 
of Conference interest. At the coming 
meetings, what is known as the Circuit 
Scheme will be brought forward with the 
view of strengthening some of the weak 
places and making more effective use of 
existing resources. 

Tt will thus be seen that the National 
Conference has not only am honourable 
past, but also a future, which entitles it 
to the loyal support of all who are interested 
in the Churches of its fellowship. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
PROGRAMME OF THE 
TRIENNIAL MEETINGS AT BIRMINGHAM, 
APRIL 16-19, 1912. 

Notr.—All the gatherings will be held 
in the Town Hall, except where otherwise 
stated. 

Monpay Evenine, Aprit 15. 


Programme arranged by the Guilds’ Union, 


Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference Guilds’ Union will be held at the 
Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street. 7.30 
p-m.—Young People’s Rally, in the Church. 
Chairman: Rev. J. J. Wright, F.R.S.L. 
Short addresses by Rev. Dr. S. M. Crothers, 
Mrs. Thackray, B.A., Revs. F. K. Freeston 
and E. H. Pickering, B.A. 


TUESDAY. 


4 p.m.—Reception by the President. 
4.30 p.m.—Welcome to Foreign Delegates, 
Business Meeting (first part). 7.30 p.m.— 
Service conducted by Rev. Herbert 
McLachlan, M.A., B.D. Preacher: Rev. 
Henry Gow, B.A. A collection will be made 
in aid of the funds of the Conference. 


WEDNESDAY. 


9.30 a.m.—Communion Service in the 
Old Meeting Church, conducted by Revs. 
Joseph Wood and H.I. Fripp, B.A. 10.45 
a.m.—Address by President of the Con- 
ference. 11.15 a.m.—Conference. Chair- 
man : Dr: G. Dawes Hicks. Papers by 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A., on ‘‘ Bergson,’’ 
and by Rev. Canon Lilley, M.A., on 
‘* Christianity and the Moral Ideal.’’ 
Discussion opened by Rev. Dr. W. Tudor 
Jones. 2.30 p.m.—Continuation of Busi- 
ness Meeting, at the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute, Paradise-street. 7.30 to 
10 p.m.—Conversazione. Tickets, 1s. each 
until April 16; afterwards, 2s. 


-man : 


Dr. Crothers. 11a.m.—Conference. Chair- 
man: Rev. Dr. J. E. Carpenter. Subject, 
“* The Significance of Jesus for his age and 
own own.’’ Papers by Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore, M.A., and Rev. H. J. Rossington, 
M.A., B.D. Discussion opened by Rey. 
J. H. Weatherall, M.A. 2.30 p.m.—Con- 
ference. Chairman : Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, 
M.P. Papers by Mr. John Ward, M.P., 
on ‘‘ Unemployment,’? and Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas on ‘‘ The Social Challenge 
to the Churches.’? Discussion opened by 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., and Mr. R. 


Williams. 7.30 p.mi— Public Meeting. 
Chairman: Mr. W. Byng Kenrick. 
Speakers: Revs. Dr. Crothers, F. K. 


Freeston, W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Mrs. H. D. 
Roberts, Mr. Fred Maddison. 


FRIDAY. 


9.30 a.m.—Devotional Service at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, con- 
ducted by Revs. Dr. Drummond and J. A. 
Pearson. 10.30 a.m.—Conference. Chair- 
Mr. Lawrence Holt. Subject : 
‘*Our Congregational Life and Institu- 
tions.’’? (a) ‘* The Sunday School,’’ by 
Mrs. H. E. Dowson ; (6) ‘‘ Women’s Work 
for the Churches,’’ by Mrs. Sydney Mar- 
tineau; (c) *‘ Domestic Missions,’’ by 
Rey. J. C. Ballantyne ; (d) ‘‘ Our Music,’’ _ 
by Mr. John Harrison ; (e) ‘‘ The Guild,”’ 
by Rev. J. J. Wright. 12.30 p.m.—Ad- 
dress (without discussion) by Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Mellone, on ‘‘ Prayer.’’ 


Mr. Ronald Williams (Director of Labour 
Exchanges, Liverpool), who, together with 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., will open 
the discussion on ‘‘ Unemployment ”’ 
at the National Conference, is a distin- 
guished expert on the subject, being one of 
four directors throughout England under 
Government. 


MANGHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Good Friday Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association—the 
sixty-seventh meeting—was held in Man- 
chester this year. The unsettled and 
boisterous weather joined with the equally 
unsettled state of train services to militate 
against any record numbers, but still there 
were large attendances at the meetings, 
and the Association’s greatest event of 
the year was an undoubted success. 

The proceedings began with a service 
in Cross-street Chapel, and the grand old 
building with its noble traditions com- 
manded even more than ordinary rever- 
ence when it was filled with a congregation 
little short of seven hundred, all holding 
it in common respect. The preacher was 
the Rev. Douglas Walmsley, B.A., who 
took for his text ‘‘ the Lord’s free man ”’ 
(1 Cor. 7, 22). He quoted a description 
of ideal manhood—mens sancta in corpore 
sancto, ane might almost say—and pro- 
ceeded to seek the motive that would bring 
about this result. To produce a man full 
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of ‘‘ the best consecrated to the best,’’ to 
produce that ‘‘ generous enthusiasm of 
faith and service, self-forgetting and with- 
out reward,’’ there must be thought for 
the general cause. Sauve qua peut meant 
panic. Some philosophers had found the 
root of human activity in self-interest ; 
others in benevolence. Yet let them 
consider the mixed nature of such a body 
of men as the disciples, and see how nobly 
they bore themselves for the most part : 
somehow there must be instilled into men 
that spirit which made an ordinary kindly 
act an act of salvation, ‘‘ that unconscious 
goodness which is sweetest and saintliest.” 
The need of the day was the character the 
beatitudes indicate : Christ’s free man was 
our want. : 

Lunch was provided at the Lowef 
Mosley-street Schools, and the afternoon 
was spent in different ways to suit varying 
inclinations. The Home Missionary 
College and the Art Gallery_ attracted 
some ; others were shown over the School 
of Technology by Mr. J. H. Reynolds, 
M.Sc., the late Principal. The staid 
remainder attended the business meeting 
in the Memorial Hall. The President 
(the Rev. C. Peach), in maving the adop- 
tion of the Report, spoke hopefully of the 
spirit of restraint displayed in the present 
industrial contest, and after extending a 
cordial welcome to delegates from kindred 
associations, proceeded to consider more 
in detail some aspects of the work dealt 
with in the Report. We cannot but regret, 
he said, the frequent occurrence of the 
word ‘‘regret’’ in our reparts, and: the 
failure of schools to avail themselves of 
facilities offered by the Association. The 
Holiday Homes (a movement in which the 
Manchester Association did pioneer work) 
had enjoyed a continuance of their success, 
though their usefulness might be yet 
further extended. Finally, he expressed 
distrust of new methods of school manage- 
ment which did little more than re-christen 
the non-essential. The spirit of the work 
mattered more than the method. 

Mr. H. J. Broadbent, President-elect, 
seconded the adoption of the Report, and 
called attention to the excellence of the 
Notes for Teachers recently published, 
and of much work brought to notice by 
the Visiting Committee—itself a most 
useful branch of the Association’s activity. 
He specially commended the work of 
Primary Departments managed on the 
Archibald System. 

As President of the Sunday Schoal 
Association the Rev. J. J. Wright in- 
sisted on the most cordial relations be- 


tween that body and the Manchester |. 


organisation, and, disclaiming all rivalry 
said that the volumes of stories for the 
use of teachers which the Association was 
bringing out would work in admirably 
with the Notes published in Manchester. 
He spoke of the Summer Schools held at 
Oxford and expressed the willingness of 
the Sunday School Association to assist 
in the working of an additional schoal in 
the North if a demand should be forth- 
coming. Mr. W. R. Marshall, the Rev. H. 
R. Tavener, and Mr. D. Lee also spoke, 
representing the London, Yorkshire and 
Midlands Associations respectively. After 
a very cordial invitation for next year 
from the Mosley School the meeting came 
to an end, 


The evening meeting was held in the 
Memorial Hall, the chair being occupied 
by Mr. J. H. Reynolds. The best thanks 
of the Association were accorded for the 
excellent entertainment they had found 
at Lower Mosley-street, and then the 
chairman called upon the Rev. H. E. 
Perry to read his paper on ‘‘ Co-operation 
in Sunday School Work,’’ after himself 
giving a short address in which he paid a 
tribute to the good work already accom-' 
plished and characteristically demanded 
that Sunday schools should work for a 
civic ideal. Mr. Perry said that the 
principles he was advocating were generally 
acknowledged: he conceived his task 
rather to be the indication of specific cases 
in which co-operation might help to bring 
about better results and increased effi- 
ciency. Liberty must be preserved intact, 
but it was no restriction of liberty to keep 
step in the army of progress. The teacher’s 
ambition must not be selfish : individual- 
ism-must not imply that waste which 
naturally ensued when one man’s work 
did not fit in with his fellow’s. Similarly 
schools must be loyal to the Association, 
and by making more use of it they would 
strengthen its hands. The lectures and 
holiday homes instituted by the Associa- 
tion were not so extensively utilised as 
they might be. Then there must be co- 
operation of school and parent, of school 
and church. Ap animated discussion 
followed, which was opened by the Rev. W, 
Whitaker, B.A.; it was continued by 
the Revs. Morley Mills (who suggested 
interchange of teachers), E. H. Pickering 
and others. The Rev. H. E. Dowson 
brought back the debate to its starting 
point by a plea for co-operation between 
young and old to secure the ideal unity 
of church and school. 


——__—_— 


We regret to learn that Professor Berg- 
son, who was announced to deliver the 
Essex. Hall lecture in Whit-week, will 
be unable to do so owing to overwork, 
It is hoped, however, that the lecture is 
only postponed, and that he will be able 
to deliver it another year. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Belper.—The annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian congregation was held on April 3, the 
minister, the Rev. A. Leslie Smith, B.A., 
presiding. Mr. William Jones, the secretary, 
gave a short review of the year’s work. It is 
interesting to learn that the school has in- 
creased in the most encouraging way. In 
January, 1911, there were nineteen scholars, 
and in December fifty, including twenty-four 
youngmen. In September the Rev. A. Leslie 
Smith and Mr. William Wass, senior member 
of the minister’s class, organised a football 
club for the school. It is in a local league, in 
which every player must regularly attend a 


Sunday school. Young men, mostly employed 
in mines and foundries, began to come into 
the minister’s class. The football team, after 
some early defeats, has beaten the leading 
teams of the league, won the medals, and 
made the school famous in the district. The 
minister finds that he can interest the members 
of the class in higher things than spot, and a 
new opportunity has thus opened out for in- 
struction and good influence. 

Gateshead: The late Mr. John Pattinson.— 
Unity Church has suffered a great loss in the 
death,-on March 28, of Mr. John Pattinson, of 
Shipcote House, Gateshead. Despite his 84 
years, Mr. Pattinson was in good health up 
to quite recently, and was going about actively 
and happily till within a week of his death, 
which was brought about by a chill. Born at 
Alston, Mr. Pattinson belonged to a family 
well known in the chemical world, one of his 
relatives being Hugh Lee Pattinson, who in- 
vented a process for separating silver from 
lead. He adopted the profession of analytical 
chemist, and was public analyst for the large 
district that has Newcastle for its centre. He 
was ex-President of the London Chemical 
Society and of the Society of Public Analysts, 
as well as Vice-President of the Newcastle 
Chemical Society. A Liberal in politics, Mr. 
Pattinson was deeply interested in progressive 
measures for the uplifting of the people; he 
was also an ardent member of the Peace 
Society, and devoted to the cause of Inter- 
national Peace. He was a Justice of the 
Peace for Gateshead, a School Board Manager, 
and a Vice-President of the Newcastle Literary 
and Philosophical Society. Mr. 
was, however, perhaps best known by his 


enthusiasm for music and musical develop- 


ment in the North. He was President of the 
Gateshead and Newcastle Choral Union, and 
was held in high esteem by its members, many 
of whom attended the funeral and sang hymns 
at the graveside. He was a man of fine char- 
acter and attractive personality, who dis- 
charged his civic functions with conscientious 
regularity, and held his opinions in a spirit 
of admirable charity. He was a generous sup - 
porter of the Unitarian movement in the 
North, a member and regular attender of 
Unity Church, and a large contributor to its 
funds. He was also identified with the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association, having been its treasurer for 
several years, and since 1901] a vice-president. 
The funeral, which took place on Monday, 
April 1, at Jesmond Cemetery, Newcastle, was 
conducted by the Rev. William Wilson. 
There was a very large attendance, the muni - 
cipalities of Newcastle and Gateshead being 
represented, and among those present were 
the Mayor of Gateshead, the Deputy Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle, Councillor R. H. Millican 
(representing the Sheriff of Newcastle), the 
Town Clerk, Alderman Sir J. Baxter Ellis, 
Alderman Sir Walter R. Plummer; Mrs. J. 
D. Wilson, Mrs. Baumgartner, Mrs. Valpy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dakyns, Mrs. Moore Ede, Mr. Aneurin 


Williams, Dr..J. T. Dunn; Mr. Chas. Carter, . 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Coysh, Mr. J. Duncan 


Pattinson | 


Donald, Mrs. Wilson, Mr. G. Shyvers, Mr. F. | 


Sutcliffe, Mr. R. N. Tait, of Gateshead Church ; 
the Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A., Mr. S. Pescod, 


Mr. T. R. Short, Mr. W. H. Gelley, of the 


Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle ; and 


Mr. H. Suteliffe, Sunderland. The deepest — 


sympathy is felt for Mrs. Pattinson and her 
daughters in their great bereavement. 


Huddersfield.—On March 27—30 the an 
nual sale of work was held at the Uni- 


tarian Church, £93 being realised. The opener 


was Councillor Blamires, the chairman being _ 


Mr. Whitworth, a former secretary. On the 
children’s day the sale was opened by Miss 
Hlsie Brooke (daughter of the chapel warden), 
who was supported by several of the scholars. 
Four of these recited appropriate lines com- 
posed by Mrs: Thackray. Fifteen new mem- 
bers have recently joined the church. The 
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Guild has just concluded a most successful 
session by performing several scenes from 
Shakespeare, and a branch of the Women’s 
League has also been formed. 

London: Stamford-street Chapel. —There has 
just been brought to a close the ninth season 
of the Monday popular concerts, which are so 
much appreciated in Blackfriars. Each week 
throughout the winter a programme of good 
music, vocal and instrumental, is arranged, : 
sometimes by friends from various London 
churches, who are generally accompanied by. 
their own minister as chairman, and occa- 
sionally by orchestral societies, &e. Nineteen 
concerts have been given during the season 


_ under the able direction of Mr. George Ling, 
large numbers being present on each occasion, 


South Shields.—Anniversary services were 
held at Unity Church on Easter Sunday, the 
preacher in the morning being the Rev. 
Alfred Hall, M.A., of Neweastle-on-Tyne, and 
in the evening the Rev. T. P. Spedding. On 
Easter Tuesday the annual meeting was held, 
and proved one of the most successful that 
has been held in recent years. Mr. T. Fy 
Bolam presided, in the absence of Mr. A. 
Robinson. He dwelt specially on the fact 
that although the church is withovt a minister, 


. the Sunday evening services had been main- 


tained regularly with the help of lay preachers, 

Ulster Unitarian Christian Association.— 
The annual meeting of the Ulster Unitarian 
Christian Association was held in the Central 
Hall, Rosemary-street, Belfast, on Monday, 
April 1. The chair was taken by the Rey. 
Thomas Dunkerley, and among those present 
were the Revs. Alex. Gordon, J. A. Kelly, 
J. D. Davies, G. J. Slipper, 8S. E. Bawen, G. 
L. Phelps, H. M‘Gowan, J. Worthington, A. 
O. Ashworth, M. Watkins, F. Woolley, and 
W. Weatherall; Messrs. Gawn Orr, M.D., J. 
8S. M‘Tear, R. M‘Giffin, C. J. M‘Kisack, W. 
T. Hamilton, J. Davidson (Windsor), E. 
Gordon, W. M‘Ninch, W. Hewitt, R. Kennedy, 
T. Wallis, A. Hunter, J. Maclenahan, J. 
M‘William, R. M‘Crum,’J. Steel, W. Roberts, 
C. M. Cunningham, and Robert Dickson. The 
Rev. J. A. Kelly, one of the hon. secretaries; 
read the report. One satisfactory feature of 
the work of the Association during the past 
year had been the increased number of appli- 
cations for literature expository of the prin- 
ciples of Unitarian Christianity. The Com- 
mittee appealed for increased subscriptions to 
enable them to carry on the work of the 
Association effectively. The report referred 
with deep regret to the death of the Rev. 
William Napier, the doyen of their ministry 
in Ireland, and a founder as well as a member 
of the Committee from the beginning of the 
Society; Mr. Richard Patterson, J.P., of 
Holywood, ‘the first treasurer of the Associa- 
tion; Mr. W. Sinclair Boyd, Mr. Thomas 
M‘Ervel, Mr. William Martin, and Mr, J. R. 
Miniss, J.P. Mr. M‘Kisack, the hon. trea- 
surer, presented the statement of accounts. 
The receipts totalled £321 6s, 5d., and included 
£193 1s. 8d., balance from 1910, and subscrip- 
tions amounting to £54 15s. During the year 
£161 had been invested, and there remained 
a balance in hand of £24 9s.1d. The adoption 
of the report was moved by the Chairman, and 
seconded by Mr. ©. M. Cunningham, who re- 
marked that, being a mere recruit in Unit- 
arianism, he could speak as one who had 
studied the faith from outside, They must 
not reckon their strength or their success by 
the numbers that attended their churches. 
There were things infinitely more valuable 
than mere numbers. A good, a powerful, a 
wholesome influence was better than a merely 
crowded attendance, If the congregations in 
Unitarian churches were small those churches 
were great as regarded influence. The speaker 
dwelt on the danger attending any slackening 
of energy, and expressed pleasure that their 
report was so satisfactory from a business 
point of view. The adoption of the report 
was carried, and a resolution welcoming the 
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Rev. Alexander Gordon, and expressing the 
thanks of the meeting for his able and impres- 
Sive sermons in aid of the Association, was 
proposed by Mr. James Davidson, seconded by 
Mr. W. G. Hamilton, and carried with much 
cordiality. A resolution was then moved by 
the Rev. J. Worthington, seconded by the 
Rev. M. Watkins, expressing adhesion to the 
principles and objects of the Association, and 
commending them to the increased and earnest 
support of their friends, This was also carried, 
and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 
A Visit to Ropin. 

A writer in the Manchester Guardian has 
described a visit which he paid to Rodin 
in the Hotel Biron, once the well-known 
Convent of the Sacré-Coeur, where the 
great sculptor is to be found every after- 
noon, and where he receives his Paris 
friends. Contrary to his expectations he 
found a simple mannered, affectionate, 
warm-hearted old gentleman of whom 
humility and charity of judgment seemed 
to be the most striking characteristics. 
There was nothing of the arrogant Master 
to whom all must pay homage. Rodin 
even deprecates the notion that he has 
founded a great school and won many 
disciples. ‘‘No! No! °’ he cries; ‘‘1 
may have had aninfluence. I hope I have 
been an influence. J am nothing more.’’ 
He speaks smilingly of the English people, 
who appreciate and understand the ancient 
buildings and statuary which he himself 
loves so much, and of the influence that 
Ruskin’s teaching had in this connection. 
He refers, however, with an expression of 
pain to the way in which some of the 
architectural glories of France are being 
destroyed at the present time. ‘‘ From the 
smallest landowner to the highest Govern- 
ment official, each one thinks himself at 
liberty to pull down and cart away. the 
most precious treasures of ancient archi- 
tecture, to destroy all our old landmarks. 
They don’t know what they do ; they don’t 
understand. They are utterly ignorant 
of the value of the fine buildings they 
demolish, blind to their beauty. An old 
building is in their way, interferes with 
some puerile scheme, is inconveniently 
situated. Without more ado they pull 
it down. It is pitiful, pitiful! Tell 
people ; write—explain—do whatever you 
can to stop this destruction ! ”’ 

Whee ore 

** Few know, perhaps,”’ the writer of the 
article adds, ‘‘ that had Rodin been less 
impecunious as a boy the world might 
have gained a great painter and lost an 
incomparable sculptor. Canvas and colours 
were too expensive for the lad; he could 
only afford rough paper and charcoal. 
Provided with these, he spent all his leisure 
in the lower galleries of the Louvre sketch- 
ing the statues, studying the ancient 
marbles. And when at length able to buy 
the painting materials he had previously 
longed for, he had become wedded to sculp- 
ture.’’ 


Co-PARTNERSHIP IN CoaL-MINING. 

Mr. E. P. Greening, the editor of the 
‘One and All’’ Gardening books, recently 
dealt with one of the ‘‘ failures’’ in the 
Qo-partnership movement in an article in 
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the Agricultural Economist and Horticul- 
tural Review. The ‘‘ failure’’ was that 
of Messrs. Henry Briggs, Sons & Oo., of 
the Whitwood Collieries, Yorkshire, which 
has been mentioned lately in two well- 
known daily papers as an argument against 
the extension of the principle of co-partner- 
ship. The scheme was, as a matter of 
fact, a remarkable success, and the dividend 
ran up to 12 per cent. in the very first year, 
when over £2,000 was divided among the 
workers. Ten years later,» when the 
dividend had risen to 15 per cent. and the 
annual bonuses to workers to over £5,000, 
there came a crisis in the coal trade which 
resulted in a quick rise of prices, and sent 
up the profits of the company very rapidly. 
In three years a new colliery was bought 
out of the profits, the share capital was 
doubled, and the shareholders were startled 
to find what huge sums they had to allot 
to the workers under the co-partnership 
contract. 
HMO & 

This was their temptation, and they met 
the position by perpetrating an act of 
grave unfaith, voting a large sum into 
reserve which ought to have been divided, 
and then vating it out of reserve as a 
further division on capital. It must be 
remembered that at that time co-partner- 
ship bonuses were regarded as charity, 
or, to use Mr. Greening’s words, ‘‘ at all 
events as gifts which might be rightfully 
varied or withheld as circumstances sug- 
gested. Such an act of unfaith could not 
occur to-day in any co-partnership without 
raising a starm of public protest.’’ The 
effect upon many fair-minded people, and 
upon the workmen themselves, is de- 
scribed by Mr. Greening, who shows how 
it brought about its own retribution, and 
destroyed the company after its most 
brilliant period of prosperity. He con- 
cludes, ‘‘ I think I may fairly add that 
the co-partnership unquestionably brought 
industrial peace during its ten years, and 
contributed essentially to the great pros- 
perity enjoyed while it lasted.”’ 


Mostems AND Buppuists. 

In an article on ‘‘ Moslems and Bud- 
dhists,’’ inthe current Nineteenth Century, 
Professor Vambéry gives some interesting 
facts in regard, to the growing friendship 
between the followers of different Oriental 
religions which opens up a vast field of 
speculation as to the future. This rap- 
prochement he maintains is due to the 
growing disposition of the nations of the 
East to regard the European as their com- 
monenemy. The relations between China 
and Islam are certainly becoming more 
sympathetic, and it is clear that they are 
prepared, if need be, to take the field 
together against the aggressive inter- 
ference of Kurope. ‘“The more the power 
and authority of the West gains ground 
in the Old World,’’ says Professor Vambéry, 
‘* the stronger becomes the bond of unity 
and mutual interest between the separate 
factions of Asiatics, and the deeper burns 
the fanatical hatred against Europe.” 
At present we have no cause for serious 
alarm, but he questions the wisdom of 
nipping in the bud ‘‘ the work of modern 
culture which is now going on in Asia.’’ 
Yet may not the advantages of ‘‘ modern 
culture,’’ bestowed so aggressively on the 
Asiatic, and apparently receiyed so un- 
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willingly by him, be outweighed by the 
loss of moral prestige which a nation risks 
in enforcing Western ideas at the point of 
the bayonet ? j 


Tue TEACHINGS OF BaHa’U’LLAH. 
Abdul-Baha Abbas, the present leader 
of the Bahai movement, has summed 
up the teachings of Baha’u’llah under nine 
heads, of which the following are the first 
three :—‘‘ First, he lays stress on the 
search for Truth. People are too easily 
led by tradition. For this reason they 
are often against one another and dislike 
one another. But the manifesting of 
Truth becomes the cause of the Unity of 
Faith and Belief. Racial, patriotic, religious, 
and class prejudice has been the cause 
of the misery of humanity. Secondly, 
Baha’u llah taught the oneness of humanity. 
All the children of men are the sons of 
one God. Therefore, all nations and 
peoples must consider themselves brethren, 
They are the branches, leaves, flowers, 
and fruits of one Tree. They are pearls 
from one Shell; but they are in need of 
education and civilisation, and require 
to be polished till they become bright and 
shining. Man and woman should both 
be educated equally, and equally regarded. 
Thirdly, Baha’u’'llah taught that Religion 
is the chief foundation of Love and 
Unity. If a religion becomes the cause 
of hatred and disharmony, it would be 
better for it not to exist than to exist.’’ 


ESPERANTO IN THE Far East. 

The study of Esperanto ought to be 
encouraged by lovers of peace in every 
land, for it affords a practical means of 
overcoming that barrier of language which 
plays such an important part in misunder- 
standings between people of different 
countries that frequently lead to war. 
It is interesting to learn that this inter- 
national auxiliary language has taken root 
in the Far East. There are now 300 
Esperanto students in Mukden, the capital 
of Manchuria, and a local theatrical com- 
pany is reported to be giving daily per- 
formances in aid of the funds. Highty- 
two of the students have joined - the 
Universal Esperanto Association. A Rus- 
sian Esperantist. Directory has recently 
been published at Moscow, which reports 
that Hsperantists are to be found in 532 
towns and villages in Russia, including 
57 in Russia in Asia, and 23 in Turkestan, 


EconomicaL Cookery. 

The National Food Reform Association 
has sent us a little book containing recipes 
of nourishing, economical, and tasty dishes 
which has been found useful by social 
workers all over the country, and may prove 
helpful in the efforts that are being made 
to relieve the grave and widespread dis- 
tress. The estimated cost of each dish 
(at ‘‘ store prices’’) for a family of six 
persons ranges from 44d. to 74d. Large 
numbers could be fed at a greatly reduced 
rate, particularly as some of the ingredients 
are not indispensable. The Committee 
would be happy as a slight token of their 
sympathy to forward a copy of the book 
toanyone engaged in social work on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope, sent to 
the Secretary, 178, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, 


JOHN TREVOR, 


Photographic Artist. — 
Studio: 82, High St., Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr: Trrvor does all kinds of photo- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease an 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. SIpNEY P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
Miss. Atice EH. PAssaAvVANT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. 


: Prospectus 
on application. : 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

and phen Menai ae A, HarpcastT.y, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Houmpurey G.RvussELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 6/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss OrMzE. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 
Now is the time to start subscribing to 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ‘ARTHUR PEARSON. 


ContTENTS, APRIL, 1912. 


Heroes of Faith—John 
Albert Thornhill, M.A 
Children and the Cinematograph. Florence H. Ellis, _ 
The Fvolution Theory. H. Waterworth. 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching. 
A. Stephen Noel. 
Dickens and his Message. R. K. Davis, B.A. 
The Women’s League Fellowship Section. 
Mitchell. 
Notes for Teachers,—I.—XV. 
T. F. M, Brockway. 
D.A.S. E. 
F. J. Gould. 
H, Fisher Short. 
Lillyblush. E.C. Higgins, 
Philip Finchert's First Sermon. A Lay Preacher. 
Shelley’s ‘To-Night.’ W. Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. 
A Training School for Sunday School Workers. 
By the Way. (T. Guild. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


Wesley, Theophilus Lindsey, 


Grace 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices forabove. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returmed, 
Dealers: in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFratt & Co., Southport. - : 


Clara, | 


USSEX. Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in ~ Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 


and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- ~ 


QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


Ree living alone, wishes to receive 

Lady, elderly or otherwise, or Invalid 
Gentleman with nurse or attendant. No 
others taken. Every comfort and attention. 
Vory good cookery.—Address, M. M., Clark’s 
Library, 8, Finchley-road, Golder’s Green. © 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 

RED 

WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


| Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

‘Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/33, 
1/64. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—Jamzs 
BucKLeE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


EMNANTS! REMNANTS! !— 
Genuine White Art Irish Linen; pieces 
measuring from half to one yard, suitable for 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Per bundle, 2s. 6d. 
Postage 4d. Catalogue FREE.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. es 


RITE FOR FREE PARCEL, con- 

taining over 200 Patterns of charming 

new Irish Linen Spring Costume Fabric, 

“ Flaxzella.” Washable, durabla, makes up 

admirably, wide range smart designs. — 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 
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[One Penny. 


HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION | London District Unitarian Society. 


Cr. 8vo, 150 pp. 2s. net. 


THE JEWISH RELIGION IN THE 
TIME OF JESUS 
By Dr. G. HOLLMANN, of Halle. 


Cr. 8vo, 176 pp. 2s. net. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Prof. PAULE WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. 


Cr. 8vo, 200 pp. 28. net. 
PAUL: Study of His Life and Thought 
By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 


Cr. 8vo, 144 pp. 2s. net. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. E. von DOBSCHUTZ, of Strasburg. 


Cr. 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 
CHRIST: The Beginnings of Dogma 
By Prof. JOHANNES WEISS, of Heidelberg. 


Book RooM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN'S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
Sunday, April 21, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 
“ Aristotle on the Ethics of Friendship.” 


Ty at 7 p.m. 
Mr. HERBERT BURROWS. 
‘Pessimism and the Book of Job.” 


Wednesday, April 24, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. ALBERT C. F. MORGAN. 
‘Gymnastics for the Mind.” 
Friday, April 26, at 5.30 p.m. 


Mr. G. E. O’DELL. 
“St. Paul’s Conception of Christ.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


EUSTAGE GORDON 


(Manager for the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association), 


BOOKSELLER, BOOKBINDER, 
:: and STATIONER, ete. :: 


Printing Well and Cheaply Executed. 
Bookbinding orders carefully dealt with. 


Second-hand Books searched for and 
reported free. 


Orders received by post receive prompt 
attention. 


86, ROSEMARY STREET, BELFAST. 


THE 


Young People’s Meeting 


will be held at 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, W.C. 


ON 


Saturday, April 27, 1912. 


Speakers : 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., President ; 
Mrs. Classon Drummond; Rev. W. H. 
Rose; Mr. C. A. Wing, and others. 


Tea and Coffee, 7 p.m. 
Chair to be taken at 7.30 p.m. 


J. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
4, Ella-road, Crouch Hill, N. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 
Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 


April 21, Rev. JoHN Wors.tey Austin, M.A., 
of Birmingham. 


» 28, Rev. Dr. SraNutEy A. MELLor, 
of Warrington. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourse. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific Technical Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants, Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Gross Rd., London, W.0. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : ; 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on aplication to the Hmap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NantTwIca. 
—An Open Scholarship of 220 ver 
annum will be offered for comp-tition in July. 
Candidates must be under 14 years of age on 
September 20, 1912. For particulars of the 
Examination apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mirs 
Linian Ta.pot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London {nter. Arts ad Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation. Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principa] : J. H.N. Stepaenson,M.A. (Oxon): 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. Next term begins May 1. 


For Prospec'us and information apply to 
C. J. Montgomery, M.A., Head Master. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


£2,949,000 
£12,700.000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowes, | Menaging 
G. SHRUBSALL. f Livectore. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration iz 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, April 24. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 
HoipeEn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Causey, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7. Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. CressEy, D.D. 

€hild’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dartyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
Il and 7, Rev. W. M. Wuston, D.D. Ph.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. K. Freeston. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. M. 


T. P. Speniing; 6.30, Rev. Grorar 
CRITCHLEY, B.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. W. R, 


EoLLowAy; 6.30, Rev. Joun Extis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
eee 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LISTER, 
oats Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
ev,-H; Gow, B.A, 3 - 
Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, WING. 
{lford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F. Hanxinson ; 7, Rey. J. A. Pearson. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. C. Ropzr. B.A.; 

7, Basa Buarati on “ Christening in India.” 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CaynowrtTH 
Porn. 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. T. E. M Enpwarps, 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TaYLor. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. Joun 
Ewuis; 6.30 Rev. F. Hankinson, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
aud 7, Rev. J. WorsLEY AvstTINn, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W_G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Berea 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Len, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEvu WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. KRuD. bROOKWAY. 


ABERYstWyrn, New-street Meeting House, 1} 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
Mic DOWELL. 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6,30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
ee 11 and 6.30, Rev Cxani zs Hargrove, 

Biackpoo., South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 1! and 6.30. 

Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars Service; 6.30, 
JONES, MLA, et) 


10.45, 
Rev. J. Isuan 
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Bovrnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrrrstLeyY PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE WAED. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

Curtmsrorp, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr, E. R. Fyson. 

CueEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
Curron, Oakfield-road Church, 
- Dr. G. F. Becxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45 and 

Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savery Hicks, M.A. 

Eversnam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Guz Ornoss, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson ; 6.30, Rev. 
J. 5S. BuRGESs. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Dr. 
S. M. Croruprs. 

Leiorstrr, The Great Meeting, 11, Rev. E. I, 
Fripp ; 6.30, Rev. T. J. Jenkins of Hinckley 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneLt. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
T. Lioyp Jonus; 6.30, Rev. JOSEPH 
ANDERTON, 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrts. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GERTRUD# VON PeTzoup, M.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHuiTaK=R, 

ManouetsteR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovatsas Watmstey, B.A,, of 
Windermere. 

Malpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Kev. ALEXANDER FarQuuARSON, 

New Brigutron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. 
Hawkes, 

NewoastieE-on-T'yne, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Nuwrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Mr. H. E. 
B. Spricut, M A. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomPson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Josepu WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

A. W. Fox, M.A. School Sermons, 

Srpmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WinuIam AGaR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nico Cross. j 
SourszamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 4. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay ltnits tiali Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TunBRIDGE Wetts, Dudley Institute, 11 and 


11 and 6.30, 


6.30, Rev. W. Cuarites Loosmors, M.A., of |. 


Hinc head. 
West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 


6.45, Rev. Ramspnan BaLMrorru. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern. 
ment-street, Sundays, 7,30 p.m. 


APRIL 20, I912. 


BIRTH. 


TayLor.—On April !6, at Holly Hil, Lostock, 
Bolton, to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar M. Taylor 
a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


Ho.Lianp.—On April 13, at 35, Duke-street, 


Southport, after a brief illness, Rebecca, 
widow of Rey. Thomas Holland, B.A., in 
her 80th year. 


Scorr.— On March 28, at Zabern (Alsace- 
Lorraine), very suddenly, James Robert 
Scott, only son of the late J. C. Addyes 
Scott, J.P., in his 48th year. Buried at 
Radlinghope, April 3, 1912. 


TarLtin.—On April 14, at 69, Wordsworth- 
road, Small Heath, Birmingham, Sarah 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
James Taplin, of Kingswood Parsonage 
Hollywood. 


“ TIYAE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1$d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to Eprror, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 
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Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company. Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
“to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 3 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
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PREPAID RATES, 


Ail orders under this heading must 
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Charitable Appeals, id. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Gaiendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, ls. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager. ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand. W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
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NOTICE. 


A Special National Conference Surple- 
“ment will be issued with THE INQUIRER 
next week. The contents will include 
important Papers by Professor G. Dawes 


Hicks, the Rev. L. P. Jacks, Canon 
Lilley, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 


and Dr. S. H. Mellone. Orders for extra 
copies should be sent in at once. 


*,* All letters and manuscripts for the 
Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon-place, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Every other event of the week has been 
dwarfed and overshadowed by the terrible 
disaster to the Titanic. Man’s proud 
boast of his conquest of Nature has 
received a rude shock, and, as always 
happens in the deepest moments of 
human helplessness, the cry of need has 
gone up to God out of the heart of trouble 
** Out of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, O Lord. Lord, hear my voice.’’ 

Ir we must try to put feeling into 
words at a time when silence seems the 
truest reverence, we cannot do better 
than accept as our own the few sentences 
spoken by the Prime Minister in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday. 

‘* Tam afraid we must brace ourselves,’’ 
he said, ‘* to confront one of those terrible 
_ events in the order of Providence which 

baffle foresight, which appal the imagina- 
tion, and which make us feel the inadequacy 
of words to do justice to what we feel. 
I cannot say more at this moment than to 
give a necessarily imperfect expression to 
our sense of admiration that the best 


‘| movement for international peace he dedi- 


| throve on interviews with the great ones 


traditions of the sea seemed to have been | 
observed in the willing sacrifices which | 
were offered to give the first chance of | 
safety to those who were least able to | 
help themselves, and to the warm and | 
heartfelt sympathy of the whole nation 
to those who find themselves suddenly 
bereaved of their nearest and dearest in| 
their desolated homes.”’ 


* * 


Mr. W. T. Sreap was among the pas- 
sengers on the Tvtanic, and there seems to | 
be little ground for hope that he has sur- | 
vived the catastrophe. In him we lose 
one of the best known and most charac- 
teristic of modern journalists. For six 
years he was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
but he achieved his most striking personal | 
success in the Review of Reviews, which 
will be always associated with his name. 
With a shrewd instinct for popular methods 
he combined some of the virtues of the 
crusader. He did signal public service | 
in the cause of social purity, and to the 


cated the best energies of his later years. 
‘But his strong self-confidence and an 
element of the erratic and the bizarre in 
his judgment caused him to be looked | 
upon with suspicion by many good people. 


quite seriously, or to accord to his opinions 
the high value which he was accustomed 
to claim for them ; but behind the pose of 
the clever and Siereuta journalist, who 


of the earth, there was a sterling integrity 
of purpose and a chivalrous devotion to 
the service of his fellow-men. 


One of the pleasant ceremonies which 


help to cement international friendship 


| . 

| King 
| . . 

| common desire for peace the two nations 


It was impossible always to take him |. 


took place last week when a statue of 
King Edward was unveiled at Cannes. 
In the course of a speech full of generous 
feeling towards this country, the French 
Prime Minister, M. Poincaré, spoke of 
Edward’s wish to associate in a 


of Europe which were the richest in 
economic and financial resources, the 
most renowned in respect of their history, 
the freest by virtue of their political 
institutions; and of the great encourage- 
ment which he had given to the steady 
growth in masses of the population of 
a habit of mutual understanding. 


3k * % 


Mr. Gores B. Witson, the secretary 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, has issued 


|his annual statement on the National 


Drink Bill for 1911. Unfortunately there 
has been a distinct increase of consumption, 
attributed partly to the abnormally hot 
summer and partly to the long spell of 
good trade. The increase amounts to 
over £5,000,000 on a total expenditure 
of over £162,000,000. In 1911 the average 
expenditure per head of the population 
was £3 lls. 10}d. as compared with £3 
9s. 34d. in 1910. 


Mr. WILSON points out that the result 
of the temporary closing of the public- 
houses in Liverpool at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, during part of August, afforded 
striking evidence that reduced facilities 
for sale are followed by reduced con- 
sumption and drunkenness. The actual 
arrests for drunkenness were reduced by 
67 per cent. But the social results of this 
early closing were not limited to its effect 
upon public drunkenness. The Saturday 
night hospital cases almost ceased, The 
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shopkeepers in the strike-affected areas 
reported that, notwithstanding the scarcity 
of money,they did more business than usual. 
The industrial insurance collectors had 
fewer arrears, and savings banks showed 
increased deposits. The Committee of 
Liverpool Justices appointed to report 
on the matter found, ‘‘ after considering all 
the circumstances, that the closing of 
licensed premises at 2 p.m. had a very 
marked and real effect in the diminution of 
drunkenness and resulting offences. This 
conclusion,’’ they continue, ‘‘ is also borne 
out by the testimony of inspectors for the 
corporation and other bodies, nurses, and 
workers for religious and philanthropic 
societies, whose duties continually take 
them into the areas of the city which are 
chiefly affected. Their observations all go 
to show that not only were people more 
orderly and sober, but that the women 
attended more regularly to their household 
duties, children were kept cleaner, and the 
households retired to rest at a very much 
earlier hour.’’ 


THE Bishop of Oxford with characteristic 
directness and courage has pleaded in the 
columns of The Times for the need of some 
principle of economic reconstruction, by 
which we may hope to avoid revolution 
and to satisfy our sense of social justice. 
He finds this basis of reconstruction in 
the principle that ‘‘ the adequate payment 
of the labourer is the first charge upon an 
industry.’’ It is in the natural order of 
things that he should be taken to task 
by Canon Hensley Henson and other 
writers for a rash invasion of the economic 
sphere. To this he replies that the 
extension of the principle of the minimum 
or living wage is, in his belief, the true line 
of advance, and that underpaid labour is 
bad economy for the nation. The weight of 
opinion in favour of this position is, he 
adds, too great to be suppressed by 
denunciation or sarcasm. 


AN important Biblical discovery has just 
been given to the world. It consists 
of a papyrus volume containing the greater 
part of the Book of Deuteronomy, the 
whole of Jonah, and nearly all the Acts 
of the Apostles. It is written in the 
dialect of Upper Egypt and was acquired 
recently by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. After careful examination of 
the script, Dr. Kenyon assigns it to a date 
not later than the middle of the fourth 
century. Further indications make it 
probable that it must have come into 
existence before the end of the third 
century, and it may be older. Dr. Wallis 
Budge .agrees with this conclusion. He 


thinks that it was not used as a service 
book in a church, but was written for 
private use. 


Tur historical and textual value of this 
discovery may be summarised in the words 
of an excellent descriptive article which 
was published in The Times on Monday. 
‘‘There ig. . . every reason for believing 
that when St. Anthony heard the Scriptures 
read in his village church, he heard them 
read in his native tongue, and that the 
earliest monks in the deserts of Nitria, 
the Red Sea, and Upper Egypt, learnt to 
repeat the Psalms and whole books of the 
Bible by heart from Coptic and not 
Greek MSS. The evidence afforded by 
this papyrus confirms early monastical 
traditions concerning the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. The codex is the oldest 
known copy of any translation of any 
considerable portion of the Greek Bible. 
Indeed, it is probably as early as any copy 
now in existence of any substantial part 


of the Bible.’’ 


For the wider public the chief interest 
of the Conference of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christian Churches, which has 
been held in Birmingham this week will 
consist in the series of able and stimulating 
papers which have been contributed by 
well-known writers on religious subjects, 
like Mr. Jacks, Canon A. L. Lilley, Mr. C. 
G. Montefiore; and Dr. Mellone. Mr. 
Jacks’ paper on Bergson on Wednesday 
morning contained more personal confession 
than reasoned exposition, and was all the 
more stimulating on that account. He 
would admit doubtless that it is possible 
to find intellectual salvation by following 
other paths, and possibly that for a 
large number of minds Christian theism 
has always acted as a preservative against 
mechanical theories of the universe, the 
over-emphasis of logical theory at the 
expense of vital experience, and the sterile 
cul-de-sacs of thought. If we understand 
Mr. Jacks aright his claim’ for Professor 
Bergson is chiefly this, that he is one of the 
creative influences in the renaissance of 
Wonder over the whole area of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. 


* * * 


‘* Supposs,’’ he said, ‘‘ that men in 
general should follow Bergson in believing 
that Intuition, and not Intellect, is the 
organ of spiritual discernment. The effect 
of this, I imagine, would be to make the 
mind of the age more open-eyed, more 
receptive of new impressions, more alive 
on the side of spiritual imagination. In 
regard to all that concerns the nature of 
man and his destiny there would be less 


intellectual cocksureness than there is 
at present. The number of superior 
persons would diminish. The word of 
the spirit would be less impeded by ob< 
stinate foregone conclusions. Dogmatism 
would become more difficult for everybody. 
Bergson’s teaching, unless I am mistaken, 
tends towards wonder, towards a deepened 
sense of the mystery of one’s own being, 
towards intellectual humility in presence of 
the marvellous works of God. What it 
loses on the side of finality it gains on the 
side of expectation.’’ 


“Suppose in the next place,” Mr. Jacks 
went on, ‘‘ that our age begins to look 
favourably on the doctrine that Life wher- 
ever it is found is a continuous creation and 
not the rehearsal of a programme. One 


result of that would be, I imagine, that — 


people would begin to read their Bibles 
more sympathetically. They would under- 
stand better what St. Paul meant when he 
said that in Christ neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision availeth anything, but a 
new createon. They would be nearer to the 
writer of the 139th Psalm. They would 
recover some of that wholesome astonish- 
ment which men felt when they first 
listened to the words of Christ.’’ In a 
word Bergson’s teaching would not provide 
religion with a fixed ground-plan or an 
impregnable core of truth, but it might 
provide a favourable atmosphere and a 
soil likely to respond to cultivation. 


Canon LILLEY’s paper on ‘‘ Christianity 
and the Moral Ideal’’ was deeply sug- 
gestive on the lines of a reconciliation 
between the claims of the individual and 
society in terms of religion. ‘‘ On the one 
hand,’’ he said, in summing up his argu- 
ment, ‘* there are the various philosophies 
of will whose ethical result is a justification 
and even glorification of mere force. On 
the other hand there is the social reaction 
against these philosophies which has issued 
in a belief in social organisation as adequate 
to the production and maintenance of the 
moral life. Life itself cannot be per- 
manently satisfied with either of these 
conceptions. It is itself at all times an 
effort to transcend the antithesis they 
present. Religion is the sufficing principle 
and power of this instinctive effort of life. 
And Christianity, the revelation of the 
personal Christ, is the clearest mani- 
festation of the religious principle and the 
fullest manifestation of religious power. 
For it insists on what the Johannine writ- 
ings describe by the great inclusive name of 
love, the interpenetration of spirits, as the 
supreme category of life. And that is the 
reason of the supreme need and value of 
religion to life to-day.’’ 
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FULFILMENT.* 
By rue Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 


‘¢ Por indeed we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened; not that we would be 
unclothed, but that we would be clothed upon, 
that what is mortal in us may be swallowed up 
of life.” —2 Cor, v. 4. 

Turse words of St. Paul are usually 
supposed to express his desire for a phy- 
sical immortality. He longed, not that the 
old fleshly vesture of the tabernacle 
should be dissolved, but that it should be 
purified and made perfect; not that the 
spirit should be set free from all with which 
it was connected, but that what was 
mortal in him should be swallowed up of 
life. 

We are, I believe, unduly limiting the 
thought of St. Paul if we confine the 
meaning of these words to the expression 
of a longing for the physical resurrection 
of a glorified body free from all sin and 
stain. 

He had been brought up in the strictest 
sect. of the Pharisees: he had _appro- 
priated all that was best and noblest in 
their traditions and their thoughts. He 
had learnt to love the Old Testament 
with a deep and tender reverence. 
his childhood upwards he had get himself 
to obey the laws, to practise the cere- 
monies, to follow after the ideals of ortho- 
dox Judaism. The great words of psalm- 
ists and prophets had found an echo in 
his heart. He loved the Church, the 
creeds, the traditions, the history of his 
people; they were a part of himself, the 
clothing of his soul, the tabernacle in 
which he lived. But the time arrived 
when under the influence of the new 
thought and life which came to him 
through Christ, this Jewish vesture became 
a burden to him. He groaned, being bur- 
dened. He perceived that the closed 
system of doctrines and ceremonies which 
made up the body of his faith was a 
hindrance to his life. It contained mortal, 
transitory elements: it was not all pure, 
eternal truth. The problem which pressed 
upon him was the question whether he 
should cut himself altogether adrift from 
the old forms and thought which he had 
so loved and reverenced, or whether he 
should seek that what was mortal in it 
should be swallowed up of. life. Was 
Christianity a new religion, independent of 
the past, or a reinterpretation of the past, 
a taking up into itself all that was best in 
the past ? Should he throw aside all the 
old as outworn and useless, preaching a 
new gospel without relation to the past, 
or was the gospel which had been re- 
vealed to him a new light on old truths, 
and acloser bond of union with all that was 
good and great in days gone by? Had 
Jesus come to destroy.or to fulfil? Was 
the revelation of God in Christ an un- 
clothing, a casting aside, a rejection of the 
old, or was it a clothing upon, a fulfil- 
ment, a deeper understanding of God’s 


* Preached before the National Conference of 
Unitarian and Liberal Christian Congregations 
at Birmingham, on Tuesday, April 16, 1912. 
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working in the past and a more spiritual, 
intimate fellowship ? 

St. Paul’s answer to that question is 
suggested in the words of my text. He 
did not conceive of Christianity as an en- 
tirely new and independent revelation ; it 
had its roots in the past, it was prepared 
for by the past. He did not desire to be 
unclothed from the body of Judaic religion, 
but that what was mortal in it might be 
swallowed up of life. 

This is one of the questions which 
presses on us Liberal Christians at the 
present day, and it is of this I want to 
speak to-night. 

How are we related to the past, amidst 
the break up of orthodoxies, amidst the 
new science and criticism and the new 
social and personal ideals of our time ? 

There are three answers which men may 
give to that question. There is the old 
answer of orthodoxy, that everything 
essential has been already given, and that 
it is for us simply to understand, to appro- 
priate, and to obey what has been once for 
all revealed. There is the answer of 
Rationalism or Individualism, which says 
that by reason and conscience, without 
reference to the past, we have a prac- 
tically sufficient guide to life ; and there is 
the answer of Modernism, that the past is 
not to be ignored or cast aside, that our 
strength and development lie in vital 
union with it, and that what is mortal in 
it must be swallowed up of life. 

Let us examine these three answers 
more closely. 

All orthodoxies are essentially closed 
systems. They affirm that certain prin- 
ciples or facts or theories are true and 
final. They admit no revision, no funda- 
mental change. At particular moments in 
history certain truths have been revealed. 
Henceforward they must be accepted as 
eternal and unchangeable in form as well 
as substance. 


There are two ways in which orthodoxy 
conceives this unchangeability of essence, 
this dependence on the past. They might 
be compared to the two theories in biology, 
the old theory of special creation, and the 
modern scientific theory of evolution in its 
crudest form. For the older orthodoxy 
all doctrines essential to life have been given 
in full and perfect form, through special 
revelations, at particular periods in history. 
The truth about God, the truth about 
Christ, the truth about immortality, the 
truth about conduct, all has been handed 
down to us from the past. We can dis- 
cover nothing more. Our part is to appro- 
priate what has been given once for all, 
to defend it, to use it, to build up our lives 
upon it. In such a theory there is no 
room for change or for development. The 
doctrines of the Church are final and 
absolute. Our business as religious men 
and women is to understand them and 
obey. 

There is a second more modern and more 
attractive form of this theory which is con- 
nected with the name of Cardinal Newman, 
a man for whom this city of Birmingham 
ought always to feel a special honour and 
reverence, remembering with pride and 
gratitude his long sojourn in its midst. 
Some of us may have been reading the 
recently published history of his life in the 
Roman Catholic Church, spent mostly at 
the Oratory in this city. It will not 
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attract us to Roman Catholicism, showing 
as it does the ignorance, the jealousy, the 
distrust and suppression which he en- 
countered from the leaders in that Church. 
For one who had. been the bright particu- 
lar star of Anglicanism, so appealing, so 
influential, so surrounded with friends, 
the misunderstandings, the hindrances, the 
intrigues and suspicions with which he met 
in the Roman Catholic Church were a 
constant misery and pain. His life as a 
Catholic, says Mr. Ward, his biographer, 
recalls the device inscribed at the begin- 
ning of a Benedictine Prayer Book, the 
word Pax, surrounded by a crown of 
thorns. Inwardly that restless spirit had 
found peace, but outwardly his life during 
the early years of his conversion was full of 
disappointment and weakness, and wasted 
efforts. He bore himself with dignity and 
quiet patience throughout that period, and 
at last we are glad to know he gained even 
from his own Church the affection and the 
recognition which his pure, devoted, noble 
life deserved. 

He is sometimes described as the first 
of the Roman Catholic Mcdernists. I 
believe such a description is misleading, 
and that the Roman Catholic Church was 
right in finally recognising him as essen- 
tially and truly orthodox, His theory of 
the development of dogma is a kind of 
Hegelian theory of evolution. All truth is 
given in the Bible implicitly. It exists there 
in germ. Nothing really new can ever be 
discovered. The work of the Church under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit has been, 
and always will be, to render explicit what 
was implicit from the first. The growth of 
dogmais anecessary, inevitable, God-guided 
unfolding. It is the acorn growing accord- 
ing to prearranged divine laws into the 
oak. A man endowed with perfect know- 
ledge would have been able to foretell the 
end from the beginning. Everything into 
which Roman Catholicism has unfolded— 
the Eucharist, the Trinity, the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility, the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Mother of God—exists as a 
germ in the Bible. The Church has simply 
expanded and developed, in accordance 
with the fixed plans of God, what was 
settled and ordained from the beginning. 
There are no new elements in any Church 
dogma, no new discoveries. They are only 
an explicit statement of an implicit idea. 

That is in religion what monistic 
idealism is in philosophy. No mistakes, 
no accidents, no discoveries are admitted. 
The course of the unfolding of the Universe 
has been predetermined with absolute 
logical. fixity from the beginning. It was 
given by divine revelation in germ. No- 
thing has happened since then except un- 
folding. It is the theory expressed in the 
well-known lines : 


‘¢ With earth’s first clay they did the last 
man knead, 
And then of the last harvest sowed the 
seed. 
On the first morning of Creation wrote 
What the last doom of reckoning shall 
read.”’ 


That hard, fixed theory of everything 
having been given, and of the present being 
the necessary outcome of the past, leaves 
no room for real growth and discovery. 
It has become to a large extent discredited 
in our science and our philosophy and 
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life to-day. All I am concerned with now 
is to insist that it is a thoroughly orthodox 
theory of religion. It is not Modernism. 
Tt leaves us with a closed system. The 
system was not worked out in all its details 
from the first, but it existed from the first, 
It was there in full perfection, every particle 
of it, only so small and obscure that men 
failed to observe it in its earliest stages. 
Evolution is simply the microcosm be- 
coming the macrocosm. Itis only a matter 
of size. The little becomes the large, the 
obscure becomes the clear, the hidden 
becomes manifest, the wrapped up becomes 
the unwrapped. 

There is a great deal of orthodoxy outside 
the Roman Catholic Church to-day which 
holds this theory of development with 
more or less logical consistency. Every- 
thing has been given in the past, and 
especially in the life and teachings of Christ. 
Nothing which is not the inevitable un- 
folding of his thought, the rendering explicit 
what was implicit in his teachings, can 
make any Claim to religious or moral truth, 
Everything was given by God in him. 
Our part consists merely in understanding 
and applying and developing what is con- 
tained in his thought and life. 

That attitude of mind is what I mean by 
orthodoxy. It does not matter whether 
you believe that the doctrines were given 
in full from the first or only in germ, 
whether you believe in special creation at 
monumental moments, or in a slow inevit- 
able development and unfolding. The 
essential thing is that in both cases truth 
lies in essence all behind ; there can be no 
real advance, no discovery, no rejection of 
anything, no reinterpretation. The past 
carries in it the present and the future. 
There is no escape from its complete and 
absolute domination. 

In sharp contrast with that domination 
of the past, we have to-day a great up- 
rising of what might be called Independency 
or Rationalism. It is not a mere indivi- 
dualistic isolation. It is not the cold 
Rationalism of the eighteenth century. It 
is a philanthropic Rationalism. It. is 
Rationalism fired by sympathy. 

Few ages in history have been so marked 
by a growing feeling of fellowship. Never 
was there a time when men felt more 
strongly that they were members one of 
another. Our ethics, our politics, our 
religion are all moulded by our social 
feelings, and by our sense of mutual tre- 
sponsibility and interaction. We criticise 
old institutions, old principles, old customs, 
not, for the most part, from the point of 
view of our own happiness and comfort, 
but from the point of view of the welfare 
of all living men and women. Never was 
there a time which was more religious in 
this sense of feeling a mystic and divine 
relationship, uniting us to one another, 
claiming us for the service of each other. 
Behind the most mordant criticisms, 
within the most bitter denunciations and 
irreverent revilings of the past, I see not 
mere angry selfishness and arrogant isola- 
tions, but a passionate desire for the 
common weal. The best modern rationa- 
lists are true mystics so far as this present 
world is concerned, and they: have all the 
self-confidence and readiness for sacrifice 
of the mystics. They are filled with 
. Splendid hopes and infinite desires. They 
see a new heaven and a new earth, They 


are socialists so far as this present society 
is concerned. ‘They are violent Indivi- 
dualists in their attitude towards history. 
They unite with their zealous desire for 
reform, fierce intellectual disdain and 
defiance of the past. They have no rever- 
ence for the old. They would lke to 
shatter this sorry scheme of things to 
bits and then remould it nearer to the 
heart’s desire. They are filled with a 
sense of the needs of the world, the sorrows 
of the world, the miseries of the world. 
They seem to themselves to be stand- 
ing together with other living men and 
women, and for. the sake of all other living 
men, in antagonism with the old. They 
despise instinct which is the product of the 
past, and they try to live by reason, but 
they have one instinct which they do not 
rationalise away—the instinct of sympathy. 
They are pathologists of the past. They 
insist on its corruptions, its mistakes, its 
false doctrines, its follies. They often 
miss in their critical diagnosis of its dis- 
eases the beauty of its life and the under- 
lying truth ofits thoughts. We know what 
a leading pathologist has said recently 
about women : all who have learnt rever- 
ence for women through love of wife or 
daughter, or sister or mother, repudiate 
that judgment with indignation as false 
and absurd. But there are tens of thou- 
sands of men, who recognise the incapa- 
city of the pathologist. in relation to 
womanhood, who are themselves playing 
the part of pathologists towards the 
Christian Church or the civilisation of 
former times. 

That curious mystic sense of relation 
with the present, united with alienation 
and critical condemnation towards the 
past, is very characteristic of certain 
schools of thought to-day. It is marked 
by great intellectual ability and by deep 
social sympathies, but also by an amazing 
ignorance and a gross irreverence. Ra- 
tionalism used to be content with criticis- 
ing and pulling to pieces old Church 
dogmas. It retained its reverence for 
conscience which relates us to the past. 
Now, it is more often concerned with 
criticising and pulling to pieces old moral 
principles. It claims to judge all things 
without reference to racial experience. 
It desires that this generation should stand 
alone and should work out its problems 
and decide as to the right and truth of 
things by the light of reason in complete 
independence of the past. It has a strong 
feeling of comradeship with the living ; it 
has little’ or no sense of comradeship or 
communion with the dead. These men 
are trying to deal with the present without 
any help from the past, nay, in a spirit 
of constant opposition and protest against 
the past. They welcome the strange and 
new. They distrust everything that comes 
before them in the form of an ancestor. 
Traditions, customs, conventions, old use 
and wont, ancient forms and creeds, and 
books and principles, tested by the ex- 
perience and love of centuries, are treated 
by them as intruding senilities. 

They are more tolerant of the last new 
theory, hatched yesterday, than they are of 
the teachings of Moses or of Christ. What 
is last for them is best. What is most un- 
related to the old, most subversive of the 
old, is for them the truest and the wisest 
thought. To be advanced and emanci- 


pated is synonymous with being right. 
New religion, new morals, new manners 
and customs, new books, new teachers, 


superseding and supplanting the old, is 
what they most desire. 
withering contempt of any thought or 
book or principle which is more than fifty 
years old. 

The Christian Church, with its long 
history of saints and martyrs, with its 
creeds and ceremonies and ideals, with its 
continuity of spiritual hfe seen through 
diversity of forms, means. nothing great 
to them. It is a history of corruption, of 
ignorance, of superstition, of persecution. 
The political and social history of our own 
country is for them mainly a record of the 


oppression of the poor by the rich. They — 


have little sense of the immense efforts 
and the great achievements of the past. 
As they look back they are filled with 
indignation. They have no feeling of 
gratitude. Nothing has been done ; every- 
thing remains to do. They are what the 
Post-Impressionists or Futurists boast 
they are in art. They try to be apostles 
without ever having been disciples. I 
can imagine the spirits of the best and 
noblest of all ages looking down on this 
present generation, so self-confident, so 
wanting in reverence, so certain that it is 
right and all preceding ages wrong, and 
crying out in pain like King Lear : 


‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !’’ 


I think it may be said that every great 
moral and social movement in history 
which has been really fruitful, and has 
marked an epoch in progress, has been as 
much inspired by reverent. memories as by 
ideals and hopes. ‘‘Our finest hope is 
finest memory,’’ as George Eliot says. It 
has been a reformation, a reinterpretation 
of the past, a return, a rediscovery. The 
great reformers have not merely reasoned 
and argued ; they have said, in the words of 
St. Paul, ‘‘ Behold, I put you in remem- 
brance.’? They have found the living God 
in the old, they have not been content 
with seeing Him only in the new. Their life 
and ideals have had their roots in the old. 
They are not mere mushroom growths 
upon the surface. They are branches on 
that undying tree of life whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. They can say 
of the Christian Church, Thou art the vine, 
we are the branches. 

Remember that the Renaissance was 
inspired by the rediscovery of Greek Art 
and Literature, that the Reformation was 
a rediscovery of the Bible, and that Chris- 
tianity itself was in part a return to the 
spiritual and pure religion of the great 
Psalmists and Prophets, and that Jesus 
owed far more than we are always ready 
to admit to the teaching of great Rabbis 
and Pharisees who preceded him. None 
of these movements depended wholly on 
the past ; none were without new elements 
of theirown. They did not merely copy or 
imitate the past, any more than Virgil 


merely copied Homer or Dante Virgil. 


There was a spontaneous, individual, adven- 
turous, remoulding life in them all. There 
was rejection of the false, as well as accept- 
ance of the true. There was reinterpreta- 
tion, revision, a something new discovered 
under the guidance of the ever-living God ; 
but they did not break with the past, they 
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did not try to stand alone, they were filled 
with a deep and sacred reverence for the 
best and noblest of the old. 

This is the temper of what is called 
Modernism at the present day. The 
essence of Modernism is, strangely enough, 
that it is not merely modern, not merely 
concerned with the present. The essence 
of Modernism is a great reverence for the 
past, a mystic sense of the divine in the 
past. The Modernist is a man who has 
accepted without fear or hesitation the 
results of science and historical criticism. 
He is boldly rational; he is entirely out- 
spoken. He makes without any attempt 
at concealment the most amazingly un- 
orthodox statements. He recognises the 
rights of the intellect. There is no trim- 
ming, no timidity, no faltering with what 
he considers the proved results of reason. 
He aims, as Father Tyrrell said, at making 
Religion “* a living truth for living minds.”’ 
The Gospels, the history of the Church, 
the dogmas of orthodoxy, are treated with 
unflinching candour and absolute freedom. 
The Modernist stands side by side with the 
Rationalist in all his negative conclusions 
so far as he thinks them proved. But, at 
the same time, he is poles asunder from 
the mere Rationalist in his attitude towards 
the past. He says of Reason what Jesus 
said of Cesar: ‘‘ Render to Reason the 
things that are Reason’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.’’ For the Rationalist, 
Reason and Sympathy are sufficient guides 
in all his work to-day. The past is for him 
a dead body to be dissected, not a living 
organism of which he forms a part. To the 
Modernist the past, in spite of its mistakes, 
its false dogmas, its corruptions, is full of 
the spirit of God. For him it is not dead, 
but alive. 1t does not lie rotting in a 
tomb, but is present with him as the 
risen Christ was felt to be present with his 
disciples. He belongs to it and it belongs 
to him. He will not allow himself to be 
- cut adrift from the great Church tradition 
and the Christian life which he finds 
expressing itself in various ways through- 
out the ages. ‘‘ Mankind,’’ says Richter, 
“ever tends to decline if youth does not 
take its ways through the silent Temple of 
the mighty past into the market place of 
after life.’ And you remember the words 
of Dr. Martineau, which are of the very 
essence of Modernism, ‘‘ I cannot rest 
contentedly upon the past, I cannot take 
one step towards the future without its 
support.’’ 

A deep yearning love, an inextinguish- 
able love for the old, a desire to find truth 
in the midst of error, good in the welter 
of evil, and a confidence that God was 
there as well as here, and that our life 
and thought is only a moment in a long 
continuous revelation of the divine, this 
is the chief characteristic of his thought. 
He believes in the essential sanity and 
soundness of racial experience expressed in 
moral principles, and of the Christian con 
sciousness expressed through the life of the 
church. He sees living truths within the 
dogma of the Incarnation and Atonement, 
he sees symbols of lasting worth within the 
sacraments. 


The past is not for him, as for ortho- 
doxy, all true and right, a divinely or- 
dained revelation, imevitable, necessary, 
unfolding exactly as God wills. It does 
not contain for him everything, and pre- 


clude the possibility of discovery and of 
advance. Nor, on the other hand, is the 
past merely accidental, haphazard, way- 
ward, unconvincing, a tissue of fables and 
mistakes and falsehoods to be forgotten or 
condemned. The past, like the present, 
is creative, full of spontaneous life, inspired 
by God, expressing itself imperfectly, but 
containing divine elements and_ truths 
within its rigid forms. 

The Modernist recognises to the full the 
presence of God in the world to-day, and 
the call to go forward into the unexplored 
regions of life and love. For him, life is 
romantic, adventurous, new at every turn. 
But romance, as opposed to realism, is 
essentially delight in the wonder and glory 
of the past. It springs out of a revived 
realisation of the greatness and beauty of 
former times. It is not adventurous in 
the sense in which the prodigal son was 


adventurous, going into a far country and 


there wasting his father’s substance in 
riotous living. It is adventurous like 
Ulysses, carrying his Greek ideals and 
his Greek faith with him, feeling that 


** All experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world whose 
margins fade, 
For ever and for ever as we move.’’ 


It is adventurousness like Abraham 
‘* going out not knowing whither he 
went,’ but bearing with him wife and 
household, and his memories and his God. 
It is in vital connection with the old while 
pressing on joyously into the new. = 

The Modernist recognises that this 
present society of ours is an organism so 
that when one member sufiers all the 
members suffer with it, but it is not for 
him an organism independent of the past. 
The word of the rationalist is self-ex- 
pression, self-development. The word of 
the Modernist is self-denial, self-sacrifice. 
He is not content with saying, You andI 
depend on one another and must work 
out by reason the fullest expression of our 
common life. He is not trying to build 
up a State or a Church out of relation to 
the old. He talks less about rights than 
about duties. The Rationalist sees in the 
past a mass of hindering conventions, and 
foolish fashions and outworn dogmas ; 
the Modernist sees in it behind its errors 
a revelation of God to humanity, a claim 
on his obedience, his gratitude, his rever- 
ence. He seeks to transmute and trans- 
figure the past, not to escape from it. 

It is significant that for the true Modern- 
ist the Communion Service is of great and 
lasting value. It is not for him a mere 
memorial service of thanksgiving for a 
good life which ended nearly two thousand 
years ago. It is essentially the recogni- 
tion of a living fellowship and communion 
with the past. It is the feeling that the 
highest and the best in the ages that have 
gone are still with us in our sorrows and our 
bewilderments and efforts here to-day. It 
is communion, not commemoration, the 
sense that Jesus and all the good and 
great whom we have known are living and 
working with us still, that we without 
them cannot be made perfect, that. their 
life is our life and their God our God. In 
the presence of that great cloud of witnesses 
we have to run our race and conquer our 
temptations, 
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We Liberal Christians belong to that 
great Modernist movement which is at 
work in all the Churches. There is no sec- 
tion of the Christian Church in which that 
movement should be so full and strong 
and unimpeded as in ours. We have 
passed through the period when criticism 
seemed the most important thing. We 
feel now that reverence and communion, in 
harmony with reason, are the most im- 
portant things. We feel that we are in 
vital connection with the past, and that 
we are truly members of the Christian 
Church. 

Our strength has lain in the fact that 


ramid all the excesses of our critical facul- 


ties, we have always reverenced conscience 
as supreme, and conscience rightly under- 
stood is a link with the past; it is not a 
lonely God speaking to a lonely soul ; it is 
not a single note struck by the hand of 
God within the heart. It is part of the 
great harmony which is expressed by all 
the noble and inspired men and women 
through the ages. It is full of solemn 
reverberations from racial experience 
under the guidance of God. Conscience 
as a mere sense of personal justification, 
for what seems desirable or right may 
lead, and often does lead, to wild un- 
ruliness: it is ‘often another word for 
vitality and zeal and determination to get 
the thing we want and to justify our way 
of getting it. Conscience in the true sense 
finds no break between the living God to- 
day and the God who spoke in the Pro- 
phets and in Christ, and by whose guid- 
ance the great moral principles which call 
for our obedience have been revealed to 
men :— 


‘¢ Unwritten laws, eternal in the heavens ; 
Not of to-day or yesterday are these, 
But live from everlasting.’’ 


The fullest expression of that experience 
is given to us in the Cross and in the self- 
sacrifice of Christ. 

It is the symbol of the spirit of God 
working in man through all the ages. It 
is the power of God unto salvation. The 
pains of the world, the sorrows of the 
world, the injustice of the world appeal 
to us for sympathy and for wisdom as 
they appealed to Christ. It is in his spirit 
that we must meet and conquer them. 
Our fathers, in their pilgrimage, walked by 
God’s guidance and rested on His com- 
passion. There is the same God for us 
as for our forefathers, and in the old time 
before them. With wondering, prayerful 
thoughts we look out into the abyss of 
unborn time. We know not what changes 
are coming, what leaders will be sent. It 
is a great and glorious adventure in which 
we are engaged. We belong to the army 
of the living God :.‘‘ Part of the host have 
crossed the flood, and part are crossing 
now.’’ We are but as little children in 
our knowledge; may we be as little 
children in our trust and reverence. 
Behind us, within us, and before us, there 
is always the love and guidance of our 
Father. We pray Him that the spirit of 
Jesus, the spirit of that love which suffereth 
long and is kind, which beareth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things 
hopeth all things, may be ours, and that 
what’ is mortal in us may be swallowed up 
of life, 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS 
FOR HIS OWN AGE, 
By C. G. Monrertore, M.A. 


THE interesting and original paper by 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore on ‘The Signi- 
ficance of Jesus for His Own Age’’. will 
appear in full in the Hebbert Journal. We 
must accordingly be content with pre- 
senting the following synopsis of its 
contents. After pointing out that the 
religious results which Jesus achieved 
were partially due to causes which lay 
outside the actual religious teaching of 
Jesus himself, he affirmed that these would 
not have produced the results we know 
without something else. The death, the 
story of the resurrection, Paul, the non- 
Jewish religious environment and atmo- 
sphere, were all necessary, but they needed 
something upon which they could act. 
That something was Jesus himself. Be- 
cause Jesus was such a man as he was 
therefore all the rest followed. The signi- 
ficance of Jesus for his age lay in this, that 
he caused fundamental beliefs of Judaism, 
and more especially fundamental religious 
relationships of the Jews to one another 
and to God, to flow over to and beconie 
the possession of the world at large. In 
other words, he brought about the dif- 
fusion and universalisation of some funda- 
mental tenets of Judaism. This is not to 
deny that there are elements in the teach- 
ing of Jesus which are off the main Jewish 
line, or that there was nothing new and 
original in it. But when all this has been 
taken into account, the new sinks into 
insignificance in comparison with the old. 
What Judaism, or some Jews, had been 
trying to do on a small scale, always 
hindered by the barriers of race and 
nationality, was now to be done on a scale 
commensurate with the greatness of the 
object and the splendour of the goal. 

If we take the teaching of Jesus about 
God and His Love for His human children, 
the doctrnes of repentance, of chastity, 
and of humility, the love of father and 
mother, the care for the poor and the needy, 
the meaning of prayer, the resurrection of 
the body and the immortality of the soul, 
all these were Jewish teachings. They 
formed part and parcel of contemporary 
Judaism, and they outweigh the differences 
between Judaism as a whole and the total 
religious doctrine of Jesus. The contention 


is, aS against the ordinary Christian view, 


that the improvements made by the his- 
toric Jesus upon Judaism as a whole are 
small in comparison with the agreements. 
If this is so, it is not surprising that the 
religious significance of Jesus for his own 
Jewish contemporaries was comparatively 
small. In comparison with what he had 
(after his death) to say to the Gentiles, he 
had (in his life) little to say to the Jews. 
Though the Jews could in other matters 
have appropriated many of his teachings 
with advantage, and consistency, they 
had the most important things already. 
They had God, the one God, His Righteous- 
ness, and His Loving-kindness; they 
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had the reverence and the love cf Him ; 
they had His service, they had prayer and 
adoration, they had the love of their 
neighbour, a love which was more profound, 
far-reaching, and delicate than the outer 
world (almost always hostile or prejudiced) 
has cared or been able to discern. They 
had humility and chastity, they had 
repentance and the divine forgiveness, 
they had the study of the Law, they had 
alms-giving and charity, they had memories 
of the past and hopes for the future, they 
had the conviction of resurrecticn and 
immortality. It was a rich and yet 
wholesome religious fare, and upon the 
whole they could manage on it exceed- 
ingly well. 

But the Jews were God’s children 
because Abraham was their ancestor, and 
the transference of Judaism to the Gen- 
tiles upon any large and adequate scale 
was beset with difficulties. For a child cf 
God to mean a believer in Jesus, the 
divine Saviour, implied much wider limits 
than for the same term to mean the 
descendants, even the spiritual descendant 
of Abraham; for all men could become 
believers in Jesus by an act of faith, his 
yoke demanded a circumcision of the 
heart, but not also the circumcision of the 
flesh. Thus the significance of Jesus lies 
in the fact that he started the movement 
which brought about the translation of 
Judaism into the Gentile world. He 
started the movement ; not only his actual 
death and his supposed resurrection, not 
only Paul and the religious ideas of the 
heathen world, had a hand in it and 
brought it about, but Jesus himself, Jesus 
the living historic man, his character, his 
teaching, and his life. He did not theo- 
retically or directly break down the wall of 
severance between the Jew and the Gentile, 
but his teaching paved the way for and 
could easily be fitted into the doctrine 
of a successor, who should find the bond 
of union not in race but in common attach- 
ment to the same Saviour and the same 
Lord. In these respects Jesus resembled 
the prophets in their moments of univer- 
salism, yet the prophets were more inter- 
ested in the State, the national’ future, 
and the national glory than he. Herein he 
parted company frum them. In another 
respect he joins on to them clearly and 
definitely. 

He depreciated ceremonies and extolled 
justice and compassion as they had done. 
The saying stood, ‘‘ There is nothing from 
without the man that going into him can 
defile him.’’ He thus paved the way for 
breaking down the sepaiating and national- 
ist trammels of the priestly and ceremonial 
law. What Jewish propagandist had never 
succeeded in doing even in their conscious 
efforts to win many proselytes, Jesus, 
without intending, accomplished. 

A word must be added about the signi- 
ficant characteristics in Jesus which were 
either defects of qualities or which were 
qualities that, from a Jewish angle of 
vision, led to retrogression in his Church. 
The prophets believed in their cause, but 
only in that sense can they have been said 
to have believed in themselves. They 
strike no personal note, but Jesus strikes 
it. He does not merely speak in God’s 
name, he speaks also in his own. Unlike 
the prophets -he founds a society, for the 
Kingdom of God which he announces is 
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not only God’s Kingdom, it is also his 
Kingdom. In that Kingdom if God is the 
Sovereign, he, Jesus, is to be the Vice- 
roy. If Jesus claimed to be or if he 
thought he would ere long become the 
predicted Messiah, then, however much he 
gave to the old term a new meaning, he did 
believe that he stood in some special 
relation of pre-eminence or dignity towards 
the divine Father. And if he felt like 
this, it was possible for him to have taken 
the great, the severing step—severing him, 
that is, from the purest Jewish tradition—. 
and to have not only said ‘‘ Believe in 
God,’’ but also «‘ Believe in me.”’ 

In this personal note struck by Jesus 
lies an immense feature of his peculiar 
significance, This new limitation of love 
is not without its ultimate basis in his own 
teaching, his own claim, his own faith. 
The worship of Jesus is mainly, indeed, due 
to other causes, but it is partly due to— 
himself, for that doctrine of his deity, 
with all its implications, which both Jews 
and Unitarians reject, the historic Jesus 
is_at least partially responsible. If he had 
not taught and said what he did, his death 
and his supposed resurrection, and Paul 
and the Pagan religious environment 
would not have sufficed to crown him 
with Godhood, or to have produced even 
after centuries of development and struggle 
the imposing Athanasian creed. The germ 
goes back to Jesus, and in that germ is 
contained a big chapter of his significance. 
His was not merely the teaching of a 
passing prophet. It was the teaching of a 
beloved and unique personality. There 
was indeed some shifting of emphasis, 
but this very shifting is in the last resort 
due to Jesus himself. The centre of the 
teaching of the historic Jesus is Gcd. The 
centre of the teaching of his Church is he ; 
and yet the centre is In a sense brought 
back again to where it was before, for the 
Son becomes at last to the Christian 
dogmatist of one substance and co-eternal 
with the Father. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF.JESUS 
FOR OUR OWN AGE. 
BY THE 
Rev. H. J. Rosstneron, M.A., B.D. 


‘* HisroRIcAL Christianity,’’? Emerson 
once declared, ‘‘ has fallen into the error 
that corrupts all attempts to communicate 
religion. As it appears to us, and as it has 
appeared for ages, it is not the doctrine of 
the soul, but an exaggeration of the 
personal, the positive, the ritual. It has 
dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration 
about the person of Jesus. . . The manner 
in which his name is surrounded with 
expressions, which were once sallies of 
admiration and love, but are now petrified 
into official titles, kills all generous sym- 
pathy and liking. All who hear me feel 
that the language that describes Christ to 
Europe and America is not the style of 
friendship and enthusiasm to a good and 
noble heart, but is appropriated and 
formal—paints a demigod as the Orientals 
or the Greeks would describe Osiris or 
Apollo,”’ Uttered, as these words were, 
in the course of his ‘‘ Address before the 
Divinity Class, Cambridge, 1838,’’ it is 
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not difficult to see what was then their 
true meaning and application. The 
speaker was far from seeking to belittle 
the historic Jesus or to minimise his 
spiritual significance for mankind. As if 
to guard against the possibility of such an 
interpretation, he had earlier laid weighty 
emphasis upon the supreme insight and 
power of Jesus. He saw with open eye 
the mystery of the soul. He alone in all 
history estimated the greatness of man. 
But, as Emerson points out, the spiritual 
character and appeal of Jesus had been 
concealed rather than revealed by the 
traditional way of describing him. 

That of which Emerson thus complained 
was even then undergoing attack on the 
Continent, and was soon to yield place to a 
more natural and illuminating mode of 
treating the historic figure of Jesus. In 
the light of subsequent developments we 
can perceive that the year in which 
Emerson delivered his Address falls in a 
transitional period. The old methods were 
being discredited, the new had not won 
general recognition. Religious circles in 
Germany were at the time greatly agitated 
by controversies caused by the publication 
of Das Leben Jesu three years before. 
In Strauss’ epoch-making work new his- 
torical methods that were destined to 
remove the appearance of unreality charac- 
terising the figure of the traditional Jesus 
were applied by a keen scholar and un- 
compromising critic to the records of his 
life. While it is true that their object 
and immediate effect in this particular case 
were destructive, and that Strauss was more 
occupied with the removal of the unreal 
than with revealing the actual aspect of 
the Synoptic Jesus, nevertheless his book 
helped to perform this positive and very 
necessary service : It made apparent the 
paths by which later scholarship had to 
proceed in order to obtain for the per- 
sonality of Jesus greater reality, and 
regain for it that generous liking and 
sympathy it had lost. From that time 
forward three definite tasks were seen to 
need the earnest attention of the New 
Testament scholar :— : 

(1) The literary criticism of the sources. 
, (2) The investigation by sound historical 
methods of Judaism and early Christianity. 

(3) The critical examination of the 
representations of Jesus, 

It is outside the scope of the present 
paper to dwell upon the manner in which 
those tasks were undertaken or to give in 
detail the remarkable results accruing. 
Nor can mention be made of the many 
distinguished men who have devoted great 
abilities to the cause of historical research 
—scholars representing many lands and 
varied types of religious experience who 
have laid us all under such a deep debt of 
gratitude. It must suffice to say that, 
differmg as their conclusions may some- 
times be, concerning the historical methods 
employed and the legitimacy of their 
application to the life of Jesus, there is now 
no se.lous question. As little is it open 
to question that the gains resulting from 
the rightful use of historical canons of 
criticism are acknowledged and weleomed 
by heterodox and orthodox scholars alike. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to indicate the 
striking character of the change, as it 
affects our present purpose, by quoting the 
words of one of the six Oxford tutors 


who contributed to Contentio Veritatis in 
1902. Speaking of nineteenth century 
New Testament scholars and of what they 
had accomplished for our age, the Rev. 
H. L. Wild says: ‘‘ It was their purpose, 
using the best historical methods available, 
and approaching the matter from a purely 
historical standpoint, to endeavour to 
determine who Jesus was, what He taught, 
what was the character of the age in which 
He lived. . . . And so the process has gone 
on—a constant process—with results upon 
the thought of the time analogous to the 
general results of scientific work in the 
world of nature. A new spirit is abroad : 
on all hands we are conscious of new 
interest. and new life; the religious 
atmosphere has been freshened by the 
honest and straightforward impulse to 
endeavour to see things as they are, and to 
follow the argument hopefully whitherso- 
ever it may lead. The new interest alone 
might make these things worth while, but 
here as elsewhere new freedom and new 
power have followed upon new knowledge. 
The general result of the work has been to 
create the impression that in presence of this 
life of Jesus, as in presence of nature, we 
are still but as children gathering pebbles on 
the shore, but enough has been secured to 
assure us of the value of the quest, and the 
conviction has been steadily gaining ground 
that from here, if from anywhere, from this 
life more surely known and better under- 
stood, will come all true progress and all 
gain in power amid our difficulties ”’ 
(Contentio V errtatis, pp. 108-109). 

We may share that conviction, and have 
a like confidence in the possibilities of 
progress, yet it is essential to note that 
some of the special difficulties of our 
present age are the outcome of this new 
thought. Not without reason does the 
writer of that passage detect an analogy 
between the results of historical criticism 
and the results of scientific research. If in 
both those departments they have been 
remarkable and far-reaching, in both alike 
their tendency has been to create problems 
unknown before. All that need concern 
us here is to point out their interaction, 
together with their influence upon the 
popular thought of to-day, as they touch 
the important question we are considering. 
While the historian has been making more 
clear and convincing the picture of the 
past, the scientist has revealed the extent 
and character of our present world. With 
ever-growing interest and ardour modern 
minds have turned to the contemplation 
of natural beauty and to the mastering 
of Nature’s secrets. Slowly but surely a 
new universe has been revealed to their 
gaze. In proportion as this has become 
increasingly valid for thought, so too it 
has given to life here and now a new 
meaning and value. Although it would 
be too much to say that other-worldliness 
has entirely disappeared, yet it is un- 
doubtedly true that it has ceased to be the 
chief factor in determining human thought 
and act. No longer is the belief in a life 
hereafter mankind’s main concern. It 
has become largely subordinated to more 
pressing and practical beliefs which find 
their common centre in the longing for the 
coming of God’s kingdom upon earth. Not 
without a profound influence upon earlier 
conceptions has science thrown light upon 
an almost unlimited past. It has taught us 


not only to expect, but to prepare for, a 
practically unlimited future of our race in 
this present world. Perceiving the prac- 
tical implications of this conception of the 
hfe that now is, we think of, and make 
plans for, the continuance of society if 
not in its present form at least in its pre- 
sent sphere. The end of much strenuous 
and unselfish service to-day is to make 
this earth better by removing its social 
evils and making possible that religion of 
the spirit which bad material conditions so 
seriously hamper. 

Now for many who have thus come vo lock 
at life and its duties there is much that is 
alien if not actually disturbing in the 
recent presentations of the life and times 
of Jesus. Granted the fact of their 
greater clearness and consistency, all the 
more sharply defined is the contrast they 
suggest between his age and our own. 
How essentially different are the thoughts, 
the aims, the respective points of view ! 
We are conscious of the greater fidelity 
of the portraiture, but what of that if it 
merely serve to reveal one who stands 
aloof from the hopes, the aspirations, the 
endeavours, that determine our dominant 
ideals! So far from sympathising with 
our social programmes and propaganda, the 
Jesus we are asked to see looks forward 
with confidence to the swift cessation of 
all earthly things, and bids his followers set 
all their hopes on things above. The 
words which he utters, the idéals of life 
which he offers for acceptance, pre-sup- 
pose conditions vastly differing from cur 
own. Existence in his d-y scemed more 
simple, more easy, suggesting little of that 
acute economic stress and strain which 
enters so largely into many modern lives. 

It was inevitable that this contrast 
should give rise to real difficulties and 
make imperative the answering of certain 
pertinent questions :—Can a religious faith 
which started under such different condi- 
tions, make an effective appeal to this 
progressive, scientific age of ours? Can 
its founder, with his unconcern for all 
temporal blessings, minister to the clamant 
needs of to-day ? Slight is the satisfac- 
tion afforded by some recent writers to 
men for whom these are living questions. 
The eschatological point of view is the true 
historical view, so Professor Burkitt and 
others assure us. If that be so, then we 
need cherish no false hopes. This is our 
condition, as understood by Professor 
Burkitt in one of his most recent studies 
of the Synoptic Gospels :-—‘‘ ‘ Let the 
children first be filled’ ; we must first cf 
all think of our Lord in connection with the 
aspirations of his own time and his own 
country, and be ourselves content with the 
crumbs that have fallen down into our very 
different world. After all, the table was 
spread for the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel, not for us.’? (‘The Earliest 
Sources for the Life of Jesus,’’ p. 75.) 

There is sufficient of truth in this telling 
statement to make apparent the difficulties 
inherent in a one-sided and too emphatic 
eschatological view. We have to face a 
situation which is likely to become in- 
creasingly difficult for liberal Christianity. 
If there is no reason to fear a complte 
‘* collapse ’’ of the liberal Christian posi- 
tion, still the ethical foundation on which 
it has mainly relied will be wanting if tle 
extreme eschatologists gain the victory. 
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It will then be essential to think of the 
teaching of Jesus, not as occasionally or 
accidentally coloured by the expectation 
of another world, but as completely de- 
termined by it, so that the purely ethical 
and universal note is scarcely discernible. 
For my part, I cannot accept this extreme 
view. On the contrary, I find in the 
Synoptic Gospels much that is as significant 
for life and its problems to-day as it was 
for those of earlier ages. Professor Bur- 
kitt himself unconsciously supports me in 
this. When dealing elsewhere with the 
teaching of Jesus he quotes with approval 
a number of moral precepts on which 
Justin Martyr relied when commending to 
the favourable consideration of a pagan 
emperor of the second century the charac- 
teristic ethical teaching of Christianity 
(‘‘ The Earliest Sources for the Life of 
Jesus,’’ p. 44.). What more is needed to 
prove that then as now those who treasure 
the teaching of Jesus can use it for ethical 
purposes altogether apart from its first 
eschatology ! 
{Still more important, however, is this 
further question: How far do the results 
of historical criticism affect our estimate 
of the person of Jesus and its significance 
for the faith of to-day ? There probably 
never was a time when the interest in, and 
the affection for, the Jesus of the Gospels 
were so pronounced as at present. Here 
and elsewhere men who have abandoned 
all formal connection with organised 
religion still retain their respect and liking 
for him. The Social Democrat of Germany 
mentions his name with enthusiasm even 
when declaring his unconcern for the 
Christian religion, while an allusion to 
Jesus before an audience of English work- 
ing men will win applause when a reference 
to the Church only calls forth marked 
disapproval. Doubtless this is partly due 
to the fact that Jesus is claimed~as com- 
rade and social reformer by those who thus 
regard him. Even more is it due to the 
iact that his personality appears more 
humanly convincing and attractive than 
in the earlier conventional treatments of it. 
From whatever cause it may spring, how- 
ever, this favourable attitude to Jesus is of 
the greatest possible value and significance 
and needs to be allowed for in all modern 
attempts to reach the masses, But here 
the question arises: Can the personality 
of Jesus as depicted in its historical 
characteristics by recent criticism offer 
present help and personal communion to 
sinful and sorrowful hearts to-day ? Can 
it be so realised in thought and feeling 
as to prove an actual dynamic power? In 
this respect the answer of the Christian 
Church is clear and unequivocal. It has 
claimed, and still claims, that the Jesus 
Christ of its adoration is at least as great 
an aid to faith as was Jesus in the days of 
his flesh. 

Let me seek to do justice to the signi- 
ficance of such a claim, and illustrate its 
moral and spiritual values in present-day 
experience. No writer of recent times 
has more clearly revealed his veneration 
for Jesus, or shown more convincingly the 
potential power of his appeal, than the 
German novelist, Peter Rosegger, who 
belongs to the Liberal Catholic branch 
of the Christian Church. That veneration 
for his person, and that belief in his 
personal appeal, are fused together with 
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tainty and the certitude of a spiritual ex- 
perience like unto that portrayed by 
Rosegger. But who that values the things 
that are more excellent would hesitate in 
choosing ? It is only right that historical 


striking effect in perhaps the best known 
of his works. The chief character, Konrad 
Ferleitner, having been sentenced to 
death, abandons himself to despair as he 
awaits the execution of his sentence. The 
thought of his approaching doom is with him 
night and day and almost drives him mad. 
In the hour of his deepest dejection Jesus 
appears to him in his cell, with astonishing 
effect. A sense of peace enters his soul, the 
thought of a settled purpose takes posses- 
sion of his mind. I tell the rest in the 
language of the author, as rendered in the 
English translation of his work: ‘‘ Some- 
thing of which he had hardly been con- 
scious suddenly became clear to him. He 
would take refuge in the Saviour. He 
would sink himself in Jesus, in whom every- 
thing was united that had formed and must 
form his happiness—his mother, his in- 
nocent childhood, his joy in God, his 
repose and hope, his immortal life. Now 
he knew, he would rely on his Saviour. 
He would write a book about Jesus. Not 
a proper literary work; he could not do 
that, he had no talent for it. But he 
would represent the Lord as He lived, he 
would inweave his whole soul with the being 
of his Saviour so that he might have a 
friend in his cell. . . And so he wrote and 
wrote. He did not ask if it was the 
Saviour of the books. It was the Saviour 
as he lived in him, the only Saviour who 
could redeem him. And so there was 
accomplished in this poor sinner on a small 
scale what was accomplished among the 
nations on a large scale; if it was not 
always the historical Jesus as Saviour, it 
was the Saviour in whom men believed be- 
come historical, since he affected the world’s 
history through the hearts of men. He 
whom the books present may not be for 
all men. He who lives in men’s hearts is 
for all. That is the secret of the Saviour’s 
undying power. He is for each man just 
what that man needs. We read in the 
Gospels that Jesus appeared at different 
times and to different men in different forms, 
That should be a warning to us to let every 
man have his own Jesus. As long as it 
is the Jesus of love and trust, it is the 
right Jesus.”’ (‘‘LN.R.I. A Prisoner’s 
Story of the Cross,’’ translated by Eliza 
beth Lee : Prologue.) 

No one would surely venture to deny the 
reality of the experience which is here 
so beautifully told. It has been repre- 
sented in countless Christian lives since 
the day of that nameless second-century 
writer who speaks of Christ being ‘‘ new 
born every day over again in the hearts of 
believers.’? What could compensate us 
in our sins and sorrows to-day for the loss 
of the peace and power which enter the 
lives of those who consider they have 
realised the saving and consoling presence 
of Jesus? And yet, from the standpoint 
of historical criticism, our author’s con- 
clusion cannot be unconditionally accepted. 
If every man is thus at liberty to create his 
own Jesus, provided he be a Jesus whom 
he can love and trust, is there not a grave 
danger involved? At the very time we 
have come to appreciate historical truth 
and accuracy, and to rejoice in the reality 
they have given to the person of Jesus, 
must we be content to forego these in the 
interests of a present and personal Saviour ? 
We are surely in sad plight if we have to 
make our choice between scientific cer- 


and no one is more qualified to speak on its 
behalf than that great and uncompromis- 
ing critic, Professor Schmiedel :—** If we 
now say ‘ Jesus is my life,’ we are not 
referring to the historical Jesus, as includ- 
ing characteristics which to us are un- 
acceptable, but we are referring to an ideal 
for which the historical Jesus has supplied 
only the essential features. . 
sion with theologians, the truth must 
be most deeply emphasised that it is im- 


Jesus as a man of the past ; what appears 
to be such a communicn consists entirely 
in self-identification with the mental atti- 


thoughts which are believed to be called 
into being by Jesus in a kind of conversa- 
tion. Such a proceeding, however, is richly 
fraught with blessing to the soul, even 
though it involves an intellectual error. 
And naturally it leads to a lofty reverence 
such as is rendered*to no other hero, how- 
ever great, to no other benefactor of man- 
kind, however eminent. To all these we 
look up with awe, with the feeling of little- 
ness in comparison with them,with heartfelt 
gratitude for what we have received from 
them, and with the consciousness of still 
being by them helped forward on the path 
of victory. But towards none of them do 
men stand in relations of such intimate 
spiritual communion as towards Jesus, 
because the region in which they feel he is 
helping them is more central than the rest ; 
and because from none else as from him 
do they receive so deep animpression that 
he has a heart of love for every human 
being who approaches him—thanks to his 
image as depicted in the gospels’”’ 
(? Jesus or Christ ?’’ The Hibbert Journal 
Supplement, pp. 78-79). 
Although Professor Schmiedel makes a 
distinction between the language of thec- 
logy and the language of religion, and, in 
accordance therewith, is careful at all times 
to speak of the Jesus of history as dif- 
ferentiated from the Christ of faith, it 1s 
apparent that in these words he is con- 
scious of no religious difficulty in regarding 
Jesus as able to hold some form of spiritual 
converse with present believers. Qn the 
contrary, he explicitly states in the same 
connection that without the possibility 
of this kind of personal communion our 
religion would certainly lose something 
which is essential to its nature. The 
real and the ideal are not necessarily op- 
posed but can be brought into harmony in 
the individual experience. Thus it is 
possible to conserve the spiritual values 
which present communion with the ideal 
Jesus affords without sacrificing the clear- 
ness and the certainty of the objective 
truths established by criticism. This, too, 
is the conviction expressed in the recent 
writings of critics like Johannes Weiss, 
Weinel, and Harnack. When the latter 
published his lectures on “ Das Wesen des 
Christentums,’’ one of the strongest objec- 
tions which it called forth in Germany 
was to the effect that Harnack had found 


criticism should be heard on this matter, — 


. In discus- - 


possible to hold a real communion with e 


tude of Jesus, and in producing in oneself 


no proper place for the person of Jesus in. — 
the Christian Gospel. No such reproach 
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- can be brought against Harnack’s more 
recent treatment of the subject. In that 
remarkable address on “The Double Gospel 
in the New Testament’’ which he de- 
livered at the Berlin Congress, he claims 
~ consideration not only for the First Gospel 
of the Kingdom which Jesus proclaimed, 
but also for that Second Gospel which 
taught that ‘‘God had made Jesus of 
Nazareth Lord and. Christ for Mankind, 
and that his work was God’s . work.’’ 
History, he declares, has set its seal upon 
it. And hence Harnack strongly affirms 
that both the First and Second Gospel 
must be made significant for the Christian 
faith of to-day. The former contains the 
Truth, the latter the Way, and in both we 
find Life. 

It is my own heartfelt conviction that 
such a view must increasingly determine 
our treatment of Jesus. May I crave in- 
dulgence if I seem to surrender the detach- 
ment-of the observer for the dogmatism 
of the Christian believer? Brought up to 
think of Jesus as the second person in the 
Trinity it was chiefly due to the fact that I 
could not so regard him that I found my 
religious position amongst those who called 
themselves Unitarian. But if I could not 
accept the traditional orthodox view, 
neither could I give my whole-hearted 
assent to a conception of Jesus which, as it 
appeared to me, was entertained by some 
Unitarians. According to their view, Jesus 
was but one of the world’s great moral and 
religious teachers, any one of whom might 
equally serve for example and inspiration. 
That position may be for some a perfectly 
legitimate one, and prove not incapable 
of affording real assistance. But it is not 
one which I can accept as truly Christian. 
It seems to me that for those who are 
members of the great Christian Church, 
sharers of its spiritual traditions, and 
owning allegiance to itsillustrious founder, 
the name of Jesus stands high above every 
human name. We cannot leave him out 
of our appeal, ordetract from the supreme 
beauty and strength of his personality, 
without serious loss in our religious work. 
I do not claim that he has for us, or can 
have, the religious value of Gcd, but he is 
the one in whose word and work the power 
and reality of God in human lives were 
made most manifest. 

If we believe that, as I myself do with 
increasing conviction, we must make that 
belief significant for other lives.- And is 
it not supported by the Gospels even as read 
in the light of modern criticism? If we 
go to them, not so much to find a photo- 
graph reproducing every superficial trait 
which Jesus owed to his age, but with 
a single-hearted desire to behold a spiritual 
picture which may reveal clear evidence 
of those deep things of God which are 
peculiar to no age, how can we despair of 
success 2 Now, as at all times, when 
men would with earnest purpose see Jesus 
he is to be found, and, with him, those 
priceless things which make for fuller life — 

First, a conception of God as Father 
which makes Jesus’ relation to the latter the 
most real thing in the world, a communion 
with God so intimate and so complete 
that he can say: ‘‘I and the Father are 
one.’ 

Second, springing from this sense of God’s 
value for his own soul, that deep desire of 
his nature to share with other lives the 


spiritual substance which is his, so that 
his own inner freedom of mind and his own 
serenity of soul may be theirs, to drive out 
distraction and to deliver from the anguish 
of unrest. ; 

Third, the thought of a kingdom of God 
over which the Father shall hold living and 
loving rule and in which divine sonship, as 
Jesus knew and lived it, shall be not 
merely potential but actual for all the 
children of men—those in whom he had 
such profound faith, and for whom he 
deemed no sacrifice too great. 

Have these things, with all their far- 
reaching implications, no significance for 
our own age ? Does not he who gave them 
their first significance, and found in them 
his own abiding satisfaction, commend 
them still by the life he lived and by the 
death he was ready to die? Such a one 
still speaks with compelling and persuasive 
power. To the men and women of to-day 
engrossed in the pursuit of merely worldly 
blessings he says: ‘* What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own life?’ To those who bear 
our modern burdens his message still goes 
forth: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.’ Those inspired bya lofty 
ideal of service who are actively concerned 
for sad and suffering humanity still receive 
this glad and gracious acknowledgment : 
‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me.’’ 

Jesus, as thus understood and inter- 
preted, will evince new power to help men 
in their difficulties and perplexities, and 
he will do this, not by centring their 
thoughts upon self, but by making plain 
to all that the way of salvation is the way 
of sacrifice, and that the paths of peace are 
for those in whose hearts God holds 
constant and complete communion. And, 
as he thus wins new and greater victories 
for truth and righteousness, many who 
have felt his power and been moved 
by his appeal will seem to hear this ques- 
tion put to them: ‘‘ But who say ye that 
ITam?’’ To that question the eager and 
earnest answer will not be wanting : “‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.”’ 
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A CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS. 

Faith, Freedom, and the Future. By P. T. 
Forsyth, M.A., D.D. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1912. 5s. 

How far has Dr. Forsyth in his new 
book helped to solve the problem of the 
Churches? At any rate the position set 
forth so forcefully (and doughtily—let all 
bland Liberals be apprised of this !) is one 
that claims the most careful attention. 
Jt is not an eirenicon. Jacob did not offer 
an, eirenicon when he wrestled with a Man 
till daybreak. It is something better. 
It is an attempt to throw athwart the 
standing divisions of present Church parties 
and confessions the light of an idea, 
which shall show the old facts in a new 
grouping, and so re-interpret the sects to 
themselves—with the result, one would 
suspect, of considerable astonishment to 
the sects. 
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The method adopted is partly historical ; 
but it is history envisaged as the move 
ment of certain grand ideas which are only 
now working out their full meaning. Dr. 
Forsyth finds that the whole of the Church’s 
history illustrates the distinction between 
the Word and the Spirit, between a 
religion of fact and a religion of conscience. 
The Church’s life was based upon certain 
overwhelming concrete experiences and 
revelations which formed the subject 
matter of the apostolic preaching, and 
this was ihe Word. But this preached 
Word had to be appropriated by those who 
heard it, and this could only happen if 


' there was in the hearers an active spiritual 


experience which developed freely on its 
own lines. This latter is the Spirit as 
distinct from the Word. And there has 
been throughout the Church’s history 
“the danger of the Spirit’s becoming 
detached from the Word, and the Church’s 
experience escaping from its creative 
facts ’’—witness movements like Montan- 
ism, Gnosticism, Mysticism, and Ana- 
baptism. In all such movements there is 
vagary and caprice, because there is 
nothing to steady the individual seeker for 
truth, who in his reaction from orthedoxy 
runs into an ‘‘ unchartered spiritualism,’’ 
a religious subjectivity, such as that of the 
early Quakers and Levellers—in fact, 
“*the Anabaptist element, with its supre- 
macy of the inner light and of the direct 
note, of the unwritten word and the 
popular rule’? And coming down to our 
own time, Dr. Forsyth uses all the powers 
of his smiting and provoking rhetoric to 
show how the illumination of the Quaker 
and the exaggerated spiritualism of the 
Anabaptist passed on, by successive lapses 
and degeneratians, into the rationalism of 
the Aufklérung and the sentimentalism of 
modern Liberal Christianity. With bound- 
less fertility of exposition this point is 
endlessly reiterated and enforced—the 
slide of the Free Churches into ‘‘ popular 
subjectivism,’’ and then by consequence 
into spiritual egoism, rational anarchy, and 
moral impotence. 

What is the remedy? Dr. Forsyth 
replies that it is a renewed insistence on 
the Word. But the Word does not mean 
the Bible. There is no longer an infallible 
Bible for Dr. Forsyth. But there is ‘‘ the 
final and ageless Word of the New Testa- 
ment salvation.’’ There is but one note 
of the true Church—the note of the Gospel 
of the grace of God to guilty man in the 
Redeemer. In order to secure a definite 
and authoritative statement of this central 
‘** Word,’’ Dr. Forsyth proposes that the 
creed of the Free Churches shall consist of 
one short article only, and if it can be in 
Scriptural language sa much the better, 
e.g., 2 Cor. v.19, 21. This creed is to be 
declaratory only. That is, declaration 
does not mean subscription. ‘‘ The con- 
fession of a unitary church daes not involve 
uniformity in every member, so long as 
it is not openly challenged, renounced, or 
defied. It is but characteristic, and not 
caercive.’? Together with this it is 
pleasant to be able to quote: “‘ One does 
not, of course, expect the great dogmatic 
content of the Church to be reproduced in 
the experience of every member of it. 
That is a fertile source of forced piety 
and hectic faith.’’ 

Tt seems to us that Dr. Forsyth’s con- 
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tention is in substance sound. Just as, in 
politics, men have gradually learnt during 
a hundred years that freedom is to be 
sought within society and not from society, 
and that an indefinite progressivism, 
interpreted as the pragress of the in- 
dividual in liberty, spells mere atomism 
and anarchy, so in religion progress must 
be within God’s historical revelation of 
Himself and not away from it. In religion 
the parallel of social construction (as 
opposed to mere libertarian emancipation) 
is the discovery of a deeper and purified 
Gospel within the Christian faith (as op- 
posed to the vagary of an imagined pro- 
gress beyond Christianity). Unless we can 
get something absolute, somewhere, in 
religious history, our relativism of a lower 
ever passing into a higher, and that into a 
higher still, becomes the most miserable 
fiasco that ever travestied under the name 
of progressive religion (‘‘ a drear succession 
to a dizzy post’’). Ta such futile relativ- 
ism which has no present hold upon finality 
_ we may well apply the words Dr. Forsyth 
‘uses: ‘‘ Spiritualism and idealism are 
but regulative, they are not creative and 
constitutive principles.’’ In all this Dr. 
Forsyth is doing for the Christian faith 
what Mr. Wicksteed did some time ago in 
his Essex Hall lecture for the narrawer 
Theistic faith, when he insisted that the 
‘*ever on and on’’ of a progress which 
has no present goal, deceives itself with 
the delusion of a life worth wooing but not 
worth winning. 

In this slight and most inadequate notice 
of a timely and brilliant book no attempt 
can be made to appraise the many striking 
instances of historical insight and judg- 
ment upon which the writer builds his case. 
Unitarians will be glad to acknowledge 
certain important admissions which Dr. 
Forsyth makes with regard to the unfortu- 
nate developments in Nonconformity in 
the eighteenth century. ‘‘ The elaborate 
Calvinism of many of our trust-deeds is a 
deposit of that century, and it is a record 
of that scholastic debasement to orthodoxy 
which is apt to mark an age which-has 
come spent out of a great conquest. The 
Calvinism of that age is not the molten 
thought of the great age. It is Calvinism 
clotted, and sometimes soured. Many of 
the members of the churches, mareover, 
passed to Unitarianism (through Arianism) 
In one direction, and into Methodism in 
the other.’’ A growing number of Uni- 
tarians are willing to admit that their body, 
both by origin and by development, bears 
upon itself some of the charaeteristics of 
schism and a carelessness about Gospel 
fundamentals. And if Dr. Forsyth and 
such as he will set their faces against the 
continuation of the ridiculous exclusiveness 
of the Free Church Councils (and we knaw 
that Dr. Forsyth has a fervent dislike of 
trust-deed tyranny), it will be the duty of 
all Liberals to try and see how far they can 
go to meet the new suggestions towards 
unity among the Free Churches. 

W. WHITAKER. 
—__@—_____ 
JACQUINE OF THE Hut. By E. Gallienne 
Robin. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
6s. 


In ‘‘ Jacquine of the Hut ’’ ‘Miss Robin 
has given us a romantic tale of Sark in the 
old smuggling days. It is the story of a 
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wild girl of the island, the daughter of a 
fisherman given to illicit practices, whose 
home is an isolated hut on the Eperquerie 
moorland facing the restless sea. She is 
a gipsy-like creature, with the beauty 
which is born of wind and wave and sun- 
litten foam—a child of the elements, 
unaccustomed to restraint, and yet with 
a loyal and loving woman’s heart. Per- 
haps, from the moralist’s point of view, 
it is a pity that so splendid a girl should 
waste her devotion on a swashbuckling, 
masterful Berserker like Ricart de Car- 
teret, especially as she seems to have no 
objection to his failings, and no desire 
to ‘‘reform’’ him after the manner of 
more conventional heroines. But the 
moralist is apt to get sadly out of his depth 
when he is dealing with primitive human 
beings like these handsome islanders, and 
he will feel, if he follows the fortunes of 
Jacquine, that he is witnessing the 
triumph of that unreasoning love, 
““stronger than cruelty, stronger than 
death,’’ which obeys a mysterious law 
of attraction, and often strangely en- 
nobles those who come under its spell. 
Miss Robin describes the scenery of Sark, 
the old island customs, farm-house in- 
teriors, and eighteenth-century junket- 
ings in an extremely vivid manner, and 
every chapter has that ‘‘ old sob of the 
sea ’’ in it which finds so ready an echo 
in passionate and sorrowful hearts. Her 
characters are not mere lay-figures ; even 
the doll-like Oriana, with her golden hair 
and her petty silk frocks from Paris, is 
alive, if her animation is only that of the 
butterfly; and Carteret himself is as 
virile and ruthless as an ancient Viking. 
We only hope that Jacquine cured him of 


his propensity to gamble, and drink, and. 


smuggle kegs of brandy when she married 
him after the dance round the bonfire .at 
the festival of les vitres. : 


Earth and Her Children-(London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. net) is the title of a 
little book full of interest and suggestive- 
ness, not only to children, for whom it is 
mainly intended, but also to teachers and 
others who have to do with the training 
of the young. The author, Mr. H. M. 
Livens, is thoroughly conversant with 
child nature, and has written about the 
wonders of the natural world in a way 
that will arrest the attention and arouse 
the interest of intelligent boys and girls. 
Robert Louis Stevenson says somewhere 
that whatever we are to expect from 
children, it should not be any peddling 
exactitude about matters of fact. Facts 
and figures do not appeal to them, they 
dwell too much ‘‘ among the mists and 
rainbows.’ This 1s a truth that Mr. 
Livens thoroughly understands, and he 
has adopted dialogue form, making his 
subjects very frequently speak for them- 
selves. He clothes his teaching in easy 
poetical language, that appeals to the 
imagination of the learner and moves him 
to question and seek further knowledge, 
without at all realising that he is havin 
a lesson. The chapters on The Wind and 
The Rainbow seem to us to be especially 
delightful. Others on trees, flowers, and 
insects give a wealth of information which 
will enter the memory to be stored up for 
future use when the grown man will 
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wonder where he learnt it all. The author 
aims, we can see, at getting beyond the 
material and calling out that spirit of 


awe and wonder that is latent in'every 
child, and which leads on to’ that love of -— 


nature in the profound Wordsworthian 
sense, that sees God everywhere and the 
world one great unending miracle. We 
hope Mr. Livens’ book will attain the 
popularity which it deserves. 


- 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Ten New Votumes Next WEEK. 


By way of celebrating the very success- 


ful first year of their ‘‘ Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge’’—the 
remarkable series of shilling volumes 
edited by Professors Gilbert Murray, 
Herbert Fisher, J. A. Thomson, and W. T. 
Brewster—Messrs. Williams & Norgate 
announces that ten new volumes will be 
issued on Wednesday next, April 24, 
bringing the number of volumes now 
published up to fifty. Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
manifesto on ‘‘ Conservatism ’’ is, per- 
haps, the book of the ten which will be 
seized upon with most curious interest. 

The other volumes are by Prof. W. 
Somerville on ‘‘ Agriculture,’? a simple 
statement of principles and_ practice ; 
Prof. W. P. Ker on ‘‘ Medizval English 
Literature’? ; Prof. J. G. McKendrick on 
‘« The Principles of Physiology ’’ ; Mr. L. 


Pearsall Smith on ‘‘ The- English Lan-. 


guage’’; Mr. F. Soddy, F.R.S., on 
‘* Matter and HEnergy’’; Mrs. Rhys 
Davids on ‘‘ Buddhism’’; Prof. F. L. 


Paxson on ‘‘ The American Civil War,’’ - 


of which a short popular account has long 
been wanted; Prof. W. McDougall on 
‘* Psychology,’’ which he _regards as 
‘* the study of behaviour ’’ ; and Principal 
Selbie on ‘‘ Nonconformity: Its Origin 
and Progress.’’ aS = 

We learn that arrangements are being 
made for the rapid extension of the Library, 
and that among the more interesting 
fixtures for future issues are :—‘‘ Ancient 
Greece,’’ by Prof. Gilbert Murray ; ‘‘ Pre- 
historic Britain,’’ by Dr. Robert Munro ; 
‘* Germany of To-day,’’. by Mr. Charles 
Tower ; ‘‘ The Navy and Sea Power,’’ by 
Mr. David Hannay; ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ by 
Mr. Herbert Fisher; ‘‘ London,’’ by Sir 
Laurence Gomme ; ‘‘ The Victorian Age in 
Literature,’ by Mr. G. K. Chesterton ; 
‘* A Study of Sex,’’ by Professors Thomson 


and Geddes; ‘‘ Great Inventions,’’ by 
Prof. J. L. Myres; and ‘‘ Warfare in 
England,’’ by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. The 


names cited are sufficient evidence that the 
series is being kept up to the high level 
of its beginning. 


“* CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETRY’? is | 


a new volume just added to the ‘‘ Canter- 
bury Poet ’’ Series. Its author is Professor 
Jethro Bithell, M.A., who prepared the 
two companion volumes on Contemporary 
German and Belgian poetry. ‘‘ Con- 
temporary French Poetry ’’ contains selec- 
tions from the works of thirty-six recent 


poets, including Henry Bataille, Paul. — 
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Fort, Charles Guérin, Francis Jammes, 
Laforgue, Mallarmé, Stuart Merrill, Moréas, 
the Countess de Noailles, de Régnier, and 
Vielé-Griffin. The translations are preceded 
by a lengthy essay dealing mainly with the 
origins and significance of symbolism and 
the present trend of French poetry under 
the influence of Bergson. 
* * *% - 


Tue death is announced of M. Gabriel 
Monod, Professor of History at the Sar- 
borne. A member of one of the most 
highly respected French Protestant families, 
he had won a position of distinction as a 
scholar by a series of books based on wide 
research on the medieval history of France. 
Among readers in this country he was 
perhaps best known for his volume of 
essays on Taine, Michelet and Renan, 
which was published in 1897. 


* * * 


Messrs Maunset & Co., Lrp., of Dublin, 
the publishers of the works of J. M. 
Synge, and of other notable books by 
Irish writers, inform us that they are 
extending the scope of their business so as 
to include in their catalogue works by 
British and American authors generally, 
and that they have now opened London 
offices at Oakley House, Bloomsbury-street, 
W.C. 


Ss 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. T. & T. Cuarx :—Types of English 
Piety: R. H. Coats, M.A., B.D. 4s. net. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp. :—La 
Confession d’un Enfant: Alfred de Musset. 
1s. net. Paroles d’un Croyant et Choix de 
Prédications: F. Lamennais. ls. net. 

Messrs. Hopper & Stoueuton :—The 
Ordinary Man and the Extraordinary Thing : 
Harold Begbie. 6s. 

Messrs. WM. Riper & Sons, Lip. :—A Son 
of Perdition: Fergus Hume. 6s. 

Messrs. SHERRATT & Hucues :—St. Luke, 
Evangelist and Historian : Herbert McLachlan 
M.A., B.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Progress, Mind. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
1545-1595. 


I. 


‘They that go down to the sea in ships, and 
occupy their business in great waters, these men 
see the works of the Lord and his wonders in the 
deep.” —Ps. cvii. 

WE have been studying the lives of great 
Englishmen, and I have told you about 
two poets, a king, a preacher, a martyr, 
a scholar and statesman, who was also 
a martyr, and when there was no one in 
English history to tell you of, we learnt 
about a French girl—Joan of Arc—perhaps 
the greatest of all. Also, I told you about a 
great and good Italian—do you remember 
his name ?—to show you that there were 
good Roman Catholics just as there were 
good Protestants. Well, you see from this, 
England has had great poets, great kings, 
great preachers, great martyrs, great 
scholars ; -and now you must think of 


another kind of great man. England is 
a little country with the sea all round it. 
If we are to know anything of our neigh- 
bours we must have ships, and if we are to 
settle in other countries and discover new 
lands, we must have suilors. And it is 
about a sailor that I am going to tell you 
to-day. 

Now look at the map, and see all the 
places that belong to England. If you 
think how muchpeople have to fight against 
in going to sea—the winds and storms— 
you will see that it must have needed many 
hundred years and many brave sailors 
to make voyages to all these countries 
and take over English people there as 
settlers. And so it has. I daresay you 
have often heard it said that ‘‘ Britannia 
rules the waves,’’ but perhaps you have 
never thought how much courage it needed 
in some of the first sailors to put out to 
sea in their small ships (much smaller than 
what we have now) and sail away to dis- 
cover new lands, not knowing if they 
would ever come back oz not. But it is 
these first sailors that made England so 
powerful at sea, and one of the bravest 
and greatest of them. was Sir Francis 
Drake. He was the first Englishman 
who sailed all round the world, as you will 
see presently. He was born at Tavistock 
in Devonshire in 1545—just ten years 
aiter the death of Sir Thomas More, and 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; who died 
when Drake was 5 years old, and after 
King Edward V1.’s and the Queen Mary’s 
short reigns, Queen Elizabeth came to 
the throne—and a very great queen she was 
and very proud of having such a sailor 
as Drake, as she ought to have been. 

Drake’s father was a Protestant. He 
was persecuted by Queen Mary (she came 
to the throne in 1553, so how old would 
Francis Drake be ?) so that he went and 
settled in Kent and made his living 
‘* among seamen in the King’s navy,’’ we 
are told, by reading prayers to them. 
Afterwards he went to Devonshire, a great 
place for sailors. As he was a poor man, he 
had to send little Francis Drake to earn 
his living very soon, and he apprenticed 
him to the master of a ship carrying mer- 


chandise into Zealand (a part of Holland) 


and France. So Francis was only 14 
when he first went to sea, but he seems 
to have taken to it ‘‘ like a duck to the 
water ’’—or perhaps it would be better 
to say a drake !—for we are told, in the 
strange-sounding old language of the time, 
that ‘‘ the youth being painful (i.e. ready 
to take pains) and diligent, so pleased the 
old man by his industry, that, being a 
bachelor, he bequeathed his bark unto him 
by his last will.’’ 

You see, Francis Drake, like all great 
men, did some hard work when he was 
a boy. Going to sea was not all play 
by any means to him. Very likely he 
had often to take hard words from those 
over him; he had to do odd jobs, such as 
washing the decks and lending a hand 
with the cooking. But he had a head on 
his shoulders, and he made himself useful, 
and soon, you see, he became such a good 
sailor, that the old captain thought he 
was fit to have a ship of his own. But he 
was still quite a boy, and before he set 
sail on any voyages of his own, he was 
wise enough to serve for a time under Sir 
John Hawkins, a great seaman and a 


relation of his. Now, if you are to under- 
stand what follows, you must remember 
what I have told you before about the 
quarrels between Catholics and Protestants, 
and how these led to wars. Perhaps you 
may think that a sailor would not be 
mixed up in religious quarrels in this way. 
But England was just turning Protestant 
under Queen Elizabeth, and a great 
Catholic country, Spain, was an enemy 
ofhers. Now, Christopher Columbus, who 
discovered America, was a Spaniard, and 
so it came about that the Spaniards first 
began building great ship s— galleons 
they were called—to sail across the Atlantic 
and bring home the gold and silver and 
precious stones which were found in 
South America. Spain had a great navy, 
and as England had too (for those days) 
they were always meeting on the seas, and 
as they were enemies by religion, as 
England too wanted to have a share in all 
these riches that were found in South 
America, they were always fighting with 
each other. There were many English 
seamen—mostly from Devonshire—who 
loved adventure, and would fit out ships 
of their own, and go on board French 
ships, to fight these Spanish galleons and 
seize whatever they could of the wealth 
on board. 

These adventurers were called ‘‘ Sea- 
dogs,’’ and some very famous sailors 
were among them. They did not serve 
under the Queen, but although they were 
pirates she did not punish them, for she 
felt that Spain was her enemy, and she 
hated King Philip, who had been the 
husband of Queen Mary (her sister) and 
had made her still more cruel to the 
Protestants than she would have been 
without him. This is how it was that Sir 
John Hawkins, wha had been one of these 
sea-dogs, was a favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and she sent him on a voyage to the 
Gulf of Mexico to fight against the Span- 
lards there. He took young Francis 
Drake with him, and made him captain 
of one of the ships, the Judith ; and he 
behaved so bravely in the fight that when 
he came back, the Queen gave him two 
ships to command, the Pasha and the 
Swan. He made his brother captain of 
the Swan, and with these two ships and 
only 73 men and boys on board he sailed 
to the West Indies. Here he took a town 
called Nombre de Dios, and landed on the 
Isthmus of Panama, the narrow piece of 
land that joins North and South America. 
From the top of some mountains here he 
saw thePacific Ocean for the first time, and 
we are told in an old book that, ‘‘ falling 
on his knees, he prayed that he might at 
some time or other sail there and make a 
perfect discovery of the same, and here- 
unto he bound himself with a vow.’’ We 
shall see presently how well he kept this 
vow. 

While he was cruising about here on 
the coast of South America he was helped 
by some Red Indians, who were enemies 
of the Spanards too, to seize upon a large 
cargo of gold and silver that the Spaniards 
were carrying to one of their great ships. 
There was such a load of silver, that Drake 
only took the gold on board his vessels. 
He divided it fairly among his companions, 
and all through his life I want you to 
notice that he was a just mapv—that is to 
say, he never tried to grasp more than 


ee ——EE— Ene 
ber 25 he reached a place called Macao, 
Chili and Peru were the 
rich countries where the Spaniards got 
their wealth, so. that it was here that Drake 
began carrying out the Queen’s orders 
and making war on them. With his own 
ship he seized and plundered 
several of the great Spanish galleons and 
the places on shore, and he had on board 
his ship half a million’s worth of riches: 
when he got back—gold dust and silver, 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. After 
that he left the Spaniards in peace once 
more, and sailed away to the North— 
right up the West coast of North America 
to California, which had not: been explored 
then, and which he called New Albion, or 
New England. Next week I will tell you 
more about his adventures, and how he 


his proper share of all the wealth he took 
from the Spaniards, and he never cared 
about money on his own account, but only 
because it helped him to serve his Queen 
and country. When he got back from this 
voyage, the first thing he did with his 
money was to fit out three frigates (a kind 
of small battleship) and go to fight the 
Queen’s wars in Ireland. After that, 
Queen Elizabeth sent for him and told him 
how much obliged to him she was, and 
she put him in command of five ships and 
told him to go and fight the Spaniards in the 
South Seas. But he made up his mind 
that he would do far more than that: he 
would keep his vow which he made on 
the top of the mountain of Panama, and 
be the first Englishman to sail across the 
Pacific Ocean, and right round the world. 
He had not made this vow, remember, 
without praying God that he might be 
able to carry it out, for, as the verse says 
which I have found for to-day, ‘‘ They 
that go down to the sea in ships and 
occupy their business in great waters, these 
men see the works of the Lord:and His 
wonders in the deep,’’ and sailors know 
that only God can help them when there 
is a great storm and all their courage and 
skill is of no use. 

So Drake set out from Plymouth har- 
bour with his five ships, whose names were 
the Pelican, the Swan, the Marygold, the 
Elizabeth, and the Christopher, and his 
crew of gentlemen and sailors from the 
South country, where they are still great 
seafaring folks, and proud to be the 


great-great-grandchildren (or thereabouts) | 


of these men who went out so bravely in 
their small ships to explore countries and 
seas where no Englishman had ever been 
before. I daresay Drake never thought 
he would be as long as two years and ten 
months before he got back to Plymouth 
again, but you won’t wonder when you 
hear of all he did in the time. You ought 
to follow this voyage very carefully on 
the map, for it is one that all English 
people ought to know about and be proud 
of. Look at the Britannia side of a penny. 
There is Britannia ‘‘ ruling the waves.’’ 
If it had not been for Drake, and other 
great sailors like him, we should have 
had no right to put that on our money, 
Whenever you look at it, think of this 
great voyage of his. Well, he left Ply- 
mouth on December 13, 1577, and sailing 
down the Bay of Biscay and past the coast 
of Spain, the first place he touched at was 
the Coast of Barbary on December 25. 
On the 29th he was at Cape Verde, then 
he sailed on across this part of the Atlantic 
Ocean to South America, and reached 
the coast of Brazil on April 5. Here he 
went up the Rio de la Plata—Rio is Spanish 
for river—and stayed two months, from 
May 25 to July 25, at a port called St. 
Julian’s, to lay in provisions. He parted 
with two of his ships here, it is not quite 
known why. From St. Julian’s he sailed 
down the coast of South America to 
Magellan’s Straits, which had never been 
explored by any Englishman, and are a 
difficult bit of steering. He left two more 
of his ships behind, before passing through 
these Straits, so that now he had only 
his own ship, the Pelican. It was August 
20 when he entered the Straits, and he got 
through them by September 25, and was 
at last in the Pacific Ocean. On Novem- 
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got safely back to England. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF 
UNITARIAN AND LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CONGREGATIONS. 


Meetings at Birmingham. 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, 


or Kindred Congregations has been held 
in Birmingham during the past week. Ad- 
mirable arrangements had been made by 
the local committee for the entertainment 
of their guests, and the elaborate organisa- 
tion necessary worked with a smoothness 
which ensured the comfort and happiness 
of all. Thanks are specially due to Mr. 
W. Byng Kenrick the chairman, Mr. T. 
Oliver Lee the hon. treasurer, and the 
indefatigable hon. secretaries, upon whom 
the chief burden has fallen, the Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin and Mr. E. Ellis Townley. 
We are informed that 420 ministers and 
delegates attended in addition to numerous 
other friends. 

The formal proceedings opened on 
Tuesday afternoon, when the President of 
the Conference, the Rev.H. E. Dowson, and 
Mrs. Dowson received the members in 
the Town Hall. Subsequently the Presi- 
dent took the chair, and the following 
resolution was passed, the whole assembly 
standing in reverent silence :—‘‘ That this 
Conference has learned with profound 
grief of the terrible disaster that has be- 
fallen the Titanic, and desires to express 
their deep sympathy with the sufferers, 
and with those who are mourning the loss of 
their loved ones in so many homes in Kurope 
and America.’’ On the motion of the 
President, seconded by Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, a hearty welcome was ex- 
tended to the foreign guests, the Rey. Dr. 
Crothers, of Boston, Mass., and Professor 
‘Eerdmans, of Leyden, the latter represent- 
ing the Dutch Protestantenbond. The 
first part of the business meeting was then 
taken, and a good deal of the more routine 
business was cleared out of the way in 


order to leave ample time for the important 
discussions of Wednesday afternoon. The 
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reports of the Sustentation Fund, the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, the Union for 


Social Service, and the Guilds’ Union were 
read. Mr. T. H. Russell also presented an 


interesting statement on behalf of the 


Ministers’ Benevolent Society. 

The new President, suggested by the 
Committee and carried by acclamation, is 
Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone, of Liverpool. 
Mr. John Harrison was elected treasurer 
in succession to Sir J. W. Scott, an appoint- 
ment which also proved very popular. 
There were numerous expressions of deep 
concern and regret that Mr. Harrison 
was unable to be present owing to serious 
illness. 

In the evening the Conference Sermon 
was preached in the Town Hall by the Rev. 
Henry Gow. It will be found in full on 
another page of our present issue. It was 
marked by all the preacher’s fine moral 
earnestness and his strong personal 
loyalty to the noble historical traditions 
of Christian faith and worship character- 
istic of the churches united in the Con- 
ference. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. H. McLachlan, Warden of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester. 

The proceedings of Wednesday began 
with a Communion Service in the Old 
Meeting Church, which looked singularly 
beautiful and solemn in the early morning 
light. The Rev. KE. I. Fripp took part 
of the service, and the Rev. J. Wood 
gave an address of touching simplicity and 
power on Christ the Bread of Life. After- 
wards the Conference reassembled in 
the Town Hall, when the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson delivered his presidential address, 
which is given in full below. The subse- 
quent meeting was under the chairmanship 
of Professor G. Dawes Hicks. The chair- 
man’s introductory remarks proved to be 
a deeply interesting philosophical apprecia- 
tion of some aspects of Bergson’sphilosophy. 
Mr. Jacks gave the first paper, full of fine 
flashes and apercus on’‘‘ Bergson,’’ and he 
was followed-by Canon A. L. Lilley, 
who had a very hearty reception, with a 
paper on ‘‘ Christianity and the Moral 
Ideal.’? We hope to publish | these 
papers next week. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the two chief matters which the committee 
had prepared for consideration and accept- 
ance by the Conference, viz., Ministerial 
Stipends and the Circuit System. On the 
proposal to raise an additional capital sum 
of £30,000 to be administered by the 
existing Sustentation Fund, there was a 
good deal of feeling that some control 
ought to be maintained by the Conference 
itself. Evidently there was some fear, 
justified by past experience, that the 
churches would soon cease to feel much 
concern in a fund which was to be handed 
over to a body of managers responsible 
only toa small and gradually diminishing 
body of subscribers. Ultimately the 
scheme, as proposed by the Committee, 
was carried unanimously, and a recom- 
mendation was added that the Managers 
of the Sustentation Fund be requested to 
accept some members directly representa- 
tive of the Conference on their board. 
The President was able to announce that 
the Fund was already launched, and that 
£4,000 had been promised. Our full 


report of the proceedings is reserved for . 
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next week. In the evening a conver- 
~sazione was held in the Town Hall, the 
guests being received by Mr. W. Byng 
Kenrick and Mrs. Kenrick.. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Wood’s address at Bolton, three 
years ago, laid down the lines. of two 
methods by which our Church life might 
be renewed and strengthened : first, the 
introduction of a circuit system among 
neighbouring congregations, binding them 
together in mutual co-operation, and 
creating a bond of fellowship in which 
they would hold out hands to each other, 
and holding common social . gatherings 
arousing in them a new interest in each 
other’s affairs; and, second, following 
in the steps of those two beloved and 
honoured leaders in this Conference, the 
late Mr. Harry Rawson and Dr. Hstlin 
Carpenter, in taking up the cause of our 
ministry anew. As Mr. Rawson’s efforts 
led to the establishment of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, and Dr. Carpenter founded 
the Minister's Pension and Insurance 
Fund, so, now. Mr. Wood’s second great 
purpose has been to secure salaries for 
many of our ministers more in accordance 
alike with their deserts and their needs. 
To these two vital subjects the attention 
of the Committee has been continuously 

- directed during their three years’ tenure 
of the office to which they were appointed 
at Bolton. The result of their labour will 
be brought before you this afternoon, and 
I hope that the consideration you will be 
asked to give to their proposals may lead 
you to join in the endeavour to put them 
into practice. There has been one feature 
of our three years’ counsels that has given 
me great and unalloyed satisfaction. It 
has been the cordial co-operation into 
which it has brought the Committee of 
the Conference with the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and with 
the Sustentation and Minister’s Stipend 
Augmentation Funds. Apart from the 
issue of the prolonged consultations, the 
fact that these bodies have pulled together, 
and that they have come to a complete 
agreement upon questions vital to our 
Churches, is of bright omen.. The Com- 
mittee have owed much, in this, to the 
deliberations of the joint committee, 
originally of representatives of the 
National Conference and of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, but 
subsequently inviting to their counsels 
delegations from the Sustentation and 
Augmentation Funds. That these repre- 
sentatives of the four bodies came to see 
eye to eye in the proposals to increase 
stipends, since adopted by the Conference 
Committee on their unanimous recom- 
mendation, is of good augury for their 
effective working. 

Returning, in the first place, to the 
Circuit System about to be proposed by 
the Committee for your adoption, it is a 
matter of constant regret to me that our 
churches are often so isolated in their 
life and interests. Their horizon is not 
seldom limited by their own congregational 
affairs; they are loyal to their own 
chapels, quite in earnest in supporting 
them, and doing their level best for them, 
but largely devoid of any wider outlook, 
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and of any vital sense of union with our 
community of churches, 
in their own little Bethels robs them of 


| the inspiring enthusiasm of belonging to 


something bigger than the narrow religious 
circles in which they move. It takes much 
to get many of our people to care about our 
National or even our District Associations. 
Quite a number of them have the vaguest 
knowledge of what this Conference is, if 
they know of its existence at all. This 
is in a degree true, even of the long estab- 
lished British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. If it has interest for them, 
it has it rather as a society to be ‘‘ milked ”’ 
than supported, while, in my own immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, I am sometimes even 
asked by our people, ‘‘ What is the East 
Cheshire Christian Union,’’ the missionary 
association at their own doors. This is 
the more so owing to the great change 
that is coming over our congregations. 
Our old families, descended from our 
Presbyterian ancestry, are dying out. 
They were familiar with our history; 
they knew our traditions; ‘they took in 
our newspapers; they attended our 
national and local religious gatherings ; 
they were in touch with our larger church 
life. It was a great strength to us, and 
they felt the obligation of supporting 
our national and district funds, and ful- 
filled it. Indeed, to-day we still look to 
those of them who happily remain in our 
communion to supply our greater financial 
needs. But it is urgent that the new 
comers into our midst, converts from 
other bodies, sympathisers growing apace, 
working people entering our churches 
through the door of our Sunday schools, 
should be enrolled as living members of 
our wider communion of churches, national 
and local. It is vital to their life that 
our congregations should have a share 
in a greater cause than that of their own 
conventicles. To illustrate this truth on 
a larger scale, what inspiration came to 
those of us who represented our churches 
two years ago at the International Con- 
ference in Germany. Of all my experi- 
ences as your President, none was so 
stimulating as that. I was, the while, 
enrolled in a world-wide Church of God, 
Christian and other, men of Oriental 
faiths breathing the spirit of the All-holy 
as truly as we who followed Christ. The 
Church Universal held me in its embrace. 
The inspiration of the All-Father made 
the hour like a Pentecost, and none spoke 
to me with more living power or with a 
truer voice from God than my brothers 
from India. I came home with a new 
link of spiritual life forged between my 
soul and a world-wide communion of 
children of God of like mind. The sublime 
and prophetic words rang in my ears with 
new power: ‘‘ The hour cometh when 
neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. For such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshippers.”’ It is 
this enlargement of our religious interests, 
and this widening of our religious sym- 
pathies, that is needful to the very life of 
our churches. So, to my mind, from this 
large and far reaching point of view, as 
well as from that of organisation, it is very 
wise to take even the least step in this 
direction, as Mr. Wood has urged us to do, 
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by knitting ourselves more closely with 
churches of our own communion hard by 
our doors. Let us once get out of our 
isolation and we breathe a larger air, and 
the thing will spread. That is one phase 
of the way in which the circuit system has 
an appeal for us all. Indeed, in some 
districts it is already partially at work, 
quite successfully in congregations holding 
joint religious and social gatherings from 
time to time. I attended one at Sheffield, 
and realised its quickening influences on 
the life of the churches who joined in it. 
It is now a sacred memory as I believe it 
was the last time I ever saw or heard 
that noble apostle of our broad and 
liberal faith, the late Rev. J. C. Street. 
But Mr. Wood’s scheme, as presented 
for adoption by this Conference, goes 
much further in the most complete of its 
many alternative phases, for it is very 
elastic ; it goes to joint pastorates and 
pooled finances, weaker churches gathering 
round a strong one, with its minister 
superintending the circuit, with pulpit 
exchanges, with lay helpers, so needful 
for the conduct of services where each 
church cannot fitly maintain a separate 
pastor, and with a circuit council. We 
have already in Manchester an experiment 
in that direction—still in the trial stage— 
but which, I hope, may encourage in the 
end to the further adoption of the scheme 
in its fullness. A shopeful symptom is 
the greater or smaller approval it has 
received from the District Missionary 
Associations of our churches in the majority 
of cases. 

I pass now to the second of the schemes 
inaugurated under Mr. Wood’s fertile 
initiative. It has been formulated by 
the joint committee of the various bodies 
whose report upon it has been adopted by 
the Conference Committee, and will be 
presented to the Conference to-day. This 
is a subject very near my heart. It has 
occupied a large place in my thoughts all 
these three years, and to see it reach 
fruition for the benefit of many of my 
brethren in the munistry 1s my great 
concern. It is the one thing above all 
others that I have determined to see con- 
verted into fact by the Conference over 
which I have the honour to preside to-day, 
if it can be any way accomplished as I 
mean it to be. The method we propose 
for carrying it out will, I am sanguine 
enough to hope, commend itself to you as 
it does not only to the joint committee of 
the delegates of the four bodies which 
drafted it, and to the Conference Committee 
which presents it to you, but to the four 
bodies who have all cordially accepted it 
themselves. 

In this scheme thus powerfully backed 
already, and now only demanding your 
final imprimatur, we have followed the 
precedent of the course adopted in the 
foundations of the Sustentation and Minis- 
ters’ Pension and Insurance Fund. We 
recognise, as the Conference did in founding 
them, that in its own intention, so 
far as its past history has indicated it, it 
is a body to take counsel upon the needs of 
the churches which it represents, and out 
of that counsel to initiate new movements 
for their better life and organisation, to 
set them going and then leave them to 
walk alone. We have also been anxious 
to start our present scheme as effectively 
as was the case with the Sustentation and 
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Insurance Funds, without trespassing on 
the preserves of bodies already on the 
ground. As adopting this method had been 
accompanied by complete success and 
efficiency in relation to those two previous 
creations of the Conference, we have been 
of opinion that so good an example was 
a thing to copy. It is in that spirit that 
we propose to carry out the project of 
further supplementing ministers’ salaries, 
acting not through the National Con- 


ference itself, or through a new body | 


created by it, but through the two great 
funds in existence for the same purpose, 
viz., the Sustentation and Augmentation 
Funds. 
It is necessary that the respective 
functions of these two funds should 
be clearly understood. In one respect 
they act alike. Both of them confine 
their grants to ministers, rendering efficient 
service, and both have an eye to the 
congregations doing their own share in the 
maintenance of their ministry. Geogra- 
phically they have hitherto divided the 
country between them, the Sustentation 
Fund operating in the South of England 
and in Wales, and the Augmentation Fund 
in the North of England. There is a 
different method, however, in their mode 
of making grants. The Sustentation Fund 
makes its grants to congregations and 
publishes them, while the Augmentation 
Fund makes grants to ministers themselves 
confidentially, and does not publish them. 
The latter fund is forbidden by its trust 
{o pay any sum by way of endowment, 
th grants having to be made afresh each 
year. The managers are not guided 
by the necessities of the case, but by the 
merits of the minister and the vitality of 
his congregation. In their trust they are 
instructed to consider his educational 
status. In their administration of their 
grants they exercise, moreover, a large 
discretion as to amount and also to the 
amount of the salaries they augment. 
They recognise that not the least im- 
portant of their unctions is to offer to the 
ministry a more fitting ecompense, gra- 
duated according to meit. They remem- 
ber that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and that the best services are obtainable 
when the desert is paid. The two funds 
accordingly act not only in different areas 
but on different lines, and both are doing 
in their way an equally useful work, the 
one more necessary perhaps than the other, 
but not more beneficial. It is clearly 
desirable accordingly that both should be 
enabled to operate throughout the:land ; 
and the proposal now made and accepted 
with entire agreement by them both is 
that in future they should do so; that the 
Sustentation Fund should make its sus- 
tentation grants throughout England and 
Wales on its present lines, and that in order 
to enable it to take on the new area of the 
work it should be entrusted with the new 
fund that is to be raised, and that the 
minimum salary that should be secured by 
its assistance to deserving ministers should 
be £175 in large centres of population, 
diminishing to £150 in smaller towns, and 
to £120 in agricultural districts in England, 
and to £140 for towns to £110 for agricul- 
tural districts in Wales. ; 
After careful and exhaustive inquiry 
into the sums required to effect this it is 
estimated at £35,000. It is, however, 


everything to a minister. 


believed that £200 a year, equivalent to 
£5,000 of endowment, can be raised by the 
congregations, and accordingly £30,000. 
is the amount. 

For this carefully thought out scheme 
we are indebted to a sub-committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Wood, Mr. Christopher 
Street, and Mr. C. F. Pearson. The two 
first have been the protagonists in this 
matter, and it has been a delight to me 
to see them working at it hand in hand. 

To the Augmentation Fund, on the other 
hand, is left under this scheme the increased 
responsibility of raising whatever money 
may be required to enable it to cover the 
additional area of the entire South of 
England on its own lines, Wales not coming 
under the provisions of its trust. Its 
managers have cheerfully undertaken this 
task ; and who that knows, as I do, the 
public-spirited liberality of our Liverpool 
friends will doubt their fulfilment of the 
undertaking, especially since we have one 
of the most distinguished} of our Liverpool 
names represented in the chair of this 
Conference for the next three years. With 
confidence leaving that to them, I now turn 
to make to you the most fervent appeal for 
the new fund that is to be added to the 
capital of the Sustentation Fund. With 
the increased cost of the very necessaries 
of life, my heart goes out in utmost concern 
for my brethren in the ministry who have 
to live, and support wives and families, 
and keep up what are called appearances, 
on the miserable stipends some receive. 
I have many means of knowing the result, 
on rare occasions disastrous in almost un- 
avoidable debt, telling a tale of injury to 
their congregations, and of harrowing 
anxiety, if not of forfeiture of the respect so 
essential to themselves. If there is one 
occupation which calls for a mind harassed 
by no mean pecuniary worries, it is that of 
a minister. If he is to give of his best to 
his people, without a mind distrought, 
he must be released from the terrors of 
this res angusta dom. I make an appeal 
with all my soul in it, and plead for my 
brethren at the lower rung of the financial 
ladder, at the top of which I have been 
placed by no merit of my own. But I am 
the more concerned—for my own unde- 
served good fortune—to use this opportu- 
nity placed in my hands as your President 
to-day, to plead with you for the doing 
something to raise only the least bit higher 
the far too contracted means possessed 
by so many of my brethren. We ministers 
are very Close to one another in sympathy ; 
from the bottom of my soul I feel for my 
brothers, so often hard put to it, yet 
facing the world bravely with a bright face 
and a high courage. If I am permitted 
only to take a small part in laying the 
foundations of a better time for them, I 
shall thank God. 3 

We must be ready to give time and 
labour in the cause. Dr. Carpenter set a 
fine example in his Insurance Fund, which 
is a challenge to us. Resolutions passed 
are nothing till they are carried out. If 
you pass this one this afternoon, we look 
to you to translate it into fact, and we 
will come to you in your various districts to 
seek your answer to our plea. To raise 
£30,000 is no light thing, but we have set 
our faces to see this thing through, and it 
must be done. Money, however, is not 


The ministry is dearer to him than any- 
thing money can buy. It brings its own 
reward with it. I say so with a full and 
grateful heart in the closing years of mine. 
I have had in it a constantly increasing 
happiness ; I have had joy in its opportu- 


carries with it an interest and delight that 
never faint or fail. The task of holding 
intercourse with the great thoughts and 
inspiring souls of the best and noblest of 
mankind, of living in communion with 
high and holy things, and of being friend 
and pastor to my people, and of entering 
into all their joys and sorrows, is of death- 
less interest, and brings us into very close 
touch with the unseen eternity into 
which we often gaze with them in homes 
whence a loved spirit has flown. 

Our own ministry is the most priceless — 
of human callings in a church like ours, 
with the open door to truths whencesoever 
it comes and whithersoever it leads, and 
in pulpits where we speak just to deliver 


a century I have had the inestimable privi- 
lege of standing in such pulpits. In them 
has breathed the spirit of my beloved Alma 
Mater that has been the passion of my 
life ; and the words of the legend over its 
portals, “‘ Truth, liberty, and_ religion,’’ 
have been written on my heart. It is 
to this ministry that we want recruits 
from our best. We have our Ministry 
Supply Committee. We make an appeal . 
through it to our churches to help forward, 
by their influence and their pecuniary aid, 
if need be, young men who hear a call-to 
the ministry to enter our colleges and 
prepare for their sacred task. Dr. Car- 
penter, in an address at Gee Cross, spoke 
of the large proportion of our ministers 
drawn from other sources than our own, 
and made a powerful appeal to our own 
people to send the best of their sons into 
our ministry. With all the earnestness I 
can command, I would faise the same plea. 
At the end of my long ministerial life my 
eyes are straining into the future, when I 
shall be gone ; that future of our churches 
is very dear to me. We are making an 
effort to raise the financial status of our 
ministers in that coming time, but more 
by far than finance is needed the manning of 
our ministry, the call to our youth of the 
Spirit of God and of Christ to take up this 
work. Let me say to young men who may 
be moved to enter the ranks in which I 
have done life-long service, and which I 
know so well and love so dearly, that I have 
found in that service a perennial joy, that 
I have thanked God every day of my life 
to have been permitted to give all those 
long years to it; that if there is any min- 
istry in the land to which to belong is a 
privilege that is to be prized, it is ours. It 
knows no limit to its freedom in thought 
or speech. It stands for nothing less than 
the truths of God, always to be sought, but 
never to be found in its entirety upon 
earth. There is the constant joy of the 
movement onward and upward, and the 
light shining more and more to the perfect 
day. 

- One word more, and I have done. Ours 
is the religion of ‘‘ the open door,’’ and the 
door of our Conference is open wide to all 
who, in their search for a ‘‘ truth, liberty, 
and religion’’ like our own, desire to cross 


God forbid. 
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its threshold. The long list of names in 
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nities of spending life in an activity that - 


our souls, none making us afraid. In half — 
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our title, concluding with the comprehen- 
sive word ‘‘ kindred,’’ is a notice to the 
world that all who are ‘‘ akin ’’ to us in the 
spirit can havea welcome. Oursis an open 
brotherhood and sisterhood. In an age 
of new theologies in many a church we hold 
out hands to grasp those extended to us by 
our spiritual ‘‘ kindred ’’ wherever they 
may be. ‘‘Let them all come’’ in 


Heaven’s name, that we may together lay | 


the first stones of the Church Universal, 
whose builder and maker is God, and plant 
thereby a tree whose leaves shall be for the 
healing of our divisions. 
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REPORTS PRESENTED TO THE 
CONFERENCE. 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Tue following is the report presented at 
the Triennial Conference at Birmingham 
on April 16, 1912 :—Since the report on 
the work of this Fund was presented at the 
Triennial Conference held at Bolton in 
1909, very little of an unusual nature has 
happened in connection with the Fund. 

By the resignation in 1909 of Mr. David 
Martineau, and the death in 1910 of the 
Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, the Fund has lost two 
of its earliest supporters and Managers, 
both of whom had done much towards the 
establishment of the Fund and in main- 
taining its efficiency. The vacancies thus 
caused were filled by the election of the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston and Mr. John Harrison 
as Managers, who bring special knowledge 
of the needs of the ministry to the assist- 
ance of the Board. 

The annual subscriptions show a slight 
falling off owing to the deaths of some of 
the older subscribers, but the income of 
the Fund has been practically maintained 
in consequence of the increased income 
from investments due to the investment 
of amounts recently received from legacies 
and donations. The Managers have there- 
fore been able to maintain the grants as 
heretofore, and indeed to make some 
additions out of previous accumulations 
of income. 

During the past three years the Managers 
have distributed grants amounting on an 
average to £1,280 4s. 2d. per annum to 
54 congregations, such grants varying from 
£20 to £35 per congregation. Hardly a 
year passes without some new application 
being received from congregations that 
have not been able to provide a sufficient 
stipend for their ministers from their own 
resources, while it is unfortunately the case 
that for many years there has been no 
instance of a congregation ceasing to apply 
for a grant in consequence of its own 
better financial condition. The applica- 
tions not renewed are-usually the result of 
the financial condition of the congregation 
having been reduced to such a low ebb 
that it is unable to support a minister at 
all, or to such a limited extent that the 
Managers have not thought a grant from 
this Fund was justified. 

In the report for the year 1909 it was 
stated that as a result of a conference on 
‘* Co-operation and Co-ordination in our 
Churches,’’ held during the Whitsuntide 
meetings in London that year, a joint 


Unitarian Association and the National 
Conference had been appointed to consider 
the whole question of ministerial stipends 
and emoluments. During the last three | 
years that committee has held frequent 
meetings and obtained a large amount of 
detailed and confidential information, with 
the result that they have reported that 
congregations generally cannot be relied | 
upon to maintain an efficient ministry of 
our churches without help from outside. 
Such help has in the past been afforded by 
the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund 
and this Fund, and by grants from a 
number of other smaller funds, but the 
income from these sources has not been 
sufficient to provide a suitable remunera- 
tion for the ministers in charge of many 
of our churches. 

| It is obvious that the ministry cannot 
attract the best type of educated men 
if they cannot be assured of receiving a 
stipend sufficient to relieve them of the 
daily anxieties of a small and precarious 
income, nor is it desirable that such income 
‘should be made up by small grants from 
a number of funds. The Joint Committee 
have therefore reported that, in order to 
make satisfactory arrangements, one of the 


increased and strengthened so that the 
means of providing at least a minimum 
remuneration may be derived from one 
source. 

The Joint Committee has held con- 
ferences with representatives of the Aug- 
mentation and Sustentation Funds, and 
although at first the fundamental constitu- 
tions of these two funds were found to be 
so different that any joint co-operation 
presented great difficulties, yet, as the 
result of fuller consideration many of these 
seemed to be capable of solution, with the 
result that it is hoped an appeal, which 
will have the support of the National 
Conference, the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, and the Augmentation 
and Sustentation Funds, will shortly be 
made to attain the desired end. 

The recent election of Mr. B. P. Bur- 
roughs as a Manager of this Fund will no 
doubt help towards a more intimate work- 
ing with the Ministers’ Stipend Augmenta- 
tion Fund, as he is the secretary of that 
fund. 

It is with very much regret that the 
Managers have to record that, on the 
ground of the increasing claim upon his 
time which public work is making, Mr. 
Edgar Chatfeild Clarke has felt obliged to 
resign his duties as treasurer, which he has 
so faithfully discharged during the last 
seventeen years. 

W. Bryne Kenrick, 
President. 


GUILDS’ UNION. 


Tue following triennial report was read 
by the hon. secretary, the Rev. C. M. 
Wright, at the National Conference meet- 
ing on April 17 :— 

At the close of another triennial period 
the Council of the ‘‘ National Conference 
Guilds’. Union ’’ has pleasure in presenting 
its report. 

The number o 


f guilds affiliated to the 


committee of the British and Foreign Union is twenty-six. While many of the 


existing larger funds must be considerably | 
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guilds have shown great vigour and ac-~ 
tivity, for various reasons several societies 
have lapsed, and others are in a state of 
suspense. It should be added that several 
newly-formed guilds have joined the Union. 
The total number of members at present 
is about 1,400, although this, of course, 
does not represent the entire strength of 
the guild movement. There are other 
guilds and young people’s societies of a 
similar character in many of our churches, 
although these have not so far joined the 
Union. Many of them have adopted and 
utilised the Guilds’ Union ideas, and are 
working on similar lines. It would be a 
great help and encouragement to the 
Union if all these could see their way to 
affiliation. 

It is often said that we have plenty of 
organisation, and that what we want is 
““more life.’ Nevertheless the Council 
holds that there is a place in our religious 
community for such an organisation as the 
Guilds’ Union. Ministers and church 
workers are often in difficulties as to how 
to initiate institutions and societies likely 
to keep young people together. The 
Guilds’ Union may be compared to a 
bureau of information, a ‘‘ clearing-house ’’ 
of ideas along these lines. The Council is 
always glad to assist any who seek informa- 
tion as to methods likely to prove success- 
ful in dealing with the young life of our 
churches. 

The importance of retaining the interest 
of the young people after they have passed 
through. the Sunday-school cannot be 
over-emphasised. The guild movement is 
a practical and successful attempt to deal 
with this acknowledged difficulty. The 
aim of a guild (the name “‘ guild ’’ is not 
insisted upon) is (1) to foster the religious 
life, (2) to inspire personal service. All 
who have the real welfare of our churches 
at heart will readily agree that one of the 
great needs of to-day is a renewal of the 
spiritual life. The guild aims at awaken- 
ing and cultivating the religious instinct 
in young people’s hearts. 

At the same time the guild movement 
also includes within its scope all the ac- 
tivities in which young people are naturally 
interested. As a rule, therefore, the guild 
is the ‘‘ governing body *’ which directs 
and controls the educational, social, and 
recreative agencies which are usually pro- 
vided for the young people of the church 
and school. . These take their due place of 
subordination to the main purpose for 
which the church and school exist. In 
these ways the various guilds during the 
past three years have accomplished among 
_young people a considerable amount of 
useful work. 

The Association is called ‘‘ The National 
Conference Guilds’ Union’’ because it 
originated at the Leicester Conference ; 
and while managing and financing its own 
affairs, it has gladly maintained its original 
connection by making a report at the tri- 
ennial meetings. 

The Guild Council has tried to keep the 
Guild Idea before the churches. It sends 
out literature. Its officials willingly visit 
any school or church, and in other ways 
seek to help new efforts to organise the 
young people of any of our churches. The 
Union has also arranged many successful 
meetings with good results. 

In conclusion, the Council again com- 
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mends the guild movement to the churches. 
It earnestly hopes that the aims of the 
Union will meet with a wider response, and 


confidently expresses the conviction that 


thereby the strength of our churches 
would be greatly increased. 
Signed on behalf of the Council, 
OC. M. Wricut, 
' Hon. Sec. 


UNION FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Ir will be remembered by those interested 
in the Social Service Union that at the 
annual meeting at Bolton, in 1909, an 
alteration was made in the constitution 
by which the original large and somewhat 
unwieldy committee was replaced by a 
council, which elected a small executive 
that could be called together more easily 
and meet more frequently. This it has 
done, and the work of the officers has been 
simplified accordingly, but it is to be re- 
gretted that the interest is thereby limited 
to the few members attending. Circular 
letters have been sent to the council from 
time to time, calling their attention to 
certain possibilities and opportunities for 
work, but it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a national society such as 
this cannot realise its potentialities for 
usefulness without some one individual 
able to devote to it more time and energy 
than has been possible in the past. If, for 
instance, the Union had been in a position 
to follow the example of the Friends, 
who started their Union by securing the 
full time services of Mr. Percy Alden as 
organiser, the committee would have been 
able to present a very different report from 
the following one, and they are convinced 
that if this could be done now the result 
would prove of the greatest benefit to our 
churches. Otherwise, though the fields 
are white unto harvest, the fruits must be 
garnered by others. 

Since the last triennial report two more 
summer schools have been held at Oxford, 
by the kind permission of the Trustees of 
Manchester College. Both reached a high 
standard of excellence, and were attended 
by about 100 members, besides a consider- 
able number of visitors, among whom we 
were glad to welcome many students of 
Ruskin College. 

In July, 1909, the members were re- 
ceived by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, and 
papers of great value and interest were 
contributed by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
Mr. Graham Wallas, Prof. E. J. Urwick, 
Mr. W. E. Martley, Mr. John Edwards, 


Mr. T. R. Marr, the Rev. E. I. Fripp, and. 


Mr. Phipson Beale, K.C. A particularly 
gratifying feature of the proceedings was 
the presence of invited representatives 
from the Social Service Unions of other 
religious bodies ; and during the informal 
talks in residence and quad—which are not 
the least delightful of summer school ex- 
periences—the idea arose of a possible 
interdenominational summer school, which 
should draw together the Social Service 
Unions of the various denominations with 
; view to co-operation and mutual stimu- 
us. 

With the desire of testing whether the 
time was ripe for such an attempt, some 
Birmingham Friends and the Wesleyan 
Unions summoned an informal conference 
of representatives of all the Unions at 


Woodbrooke in the following December. 
To this invitation eight churches responded. 
Mr. Seebohn Rowntree was voted into the 
chair, and friendly discussion took place 
on the methods and aims of the different 
Unions, and the possibility of joint action. 
All agreed that this should be attempted, 
and the Unions were asked to send properly 
accredited representatives to the next 
meeting, which was also held at Wood- 
brooke, in May, 1910. Resolutions were 
then passed urging the desirability of 
concerted local action, of the joint pro- 
duction of literature, of the formation of 
study circles, of organising a combined 
summer school. 

A further step was taken at a meeting 
in February, 1911, held by the kind in- 
vitation of Bishop Gore, at Bishopsthorpe, 
where the name was adopted of ‘‘ Confer- 
ence of Social Service Unions,’’ and the 
Bishop accepted the presidency. The sub- 
ject recommended for study by the various 
Unions during the following winter was 
‘The Housing and Town Planning Act.”’ 

The sub-committee appointed to con- 
sider the question of the summer school 
reported that the project appeared feasible, 


and they suggested a week at the end of| 


June, 1912, and recommended that pre- 
liminary notices be issued. This was done, 
and an outline programme for the week 
was submitted to the next meeting held at 
Uffculme on October 31, 1911. The sub- 
ject selected was ‘‘ The Industrial Life of 
the Worker—as Child, as Adolescent, as 
Adult,’’ and the place proposed a newly- 
erected hostel with extensive grounds near 
the village of Swanwick, in Derbyshire. 

The complete programme was adopted 
at the last meeting of the Conference, 
which took place at Oxford on January 31 
of this year, in the Senior Common Room 
of University College, by the kind arrange- 
ment of Dr. Carlyle, and copies of this pro- 
gramme may be had from the secretaries 
of the Social Service Union. 

As the average attendance at our three 
summer schools has been close on 100, it is 
hoped that a large contingent of members 
of the National Conference will find it 
possible to take part in this interesting 
and unique experiment. 

As a constituent part of the larger 
Union we are also enabled, by the kind 
permission and with the valuable help of 
the secretary, Miss Lucy Gardner, to hold 
an exhibition this week in connection with 
our Triennial Conference, consisting of 
illustrations of the needs and methods of 
social work. 

It will thus be seen that the small seed 
sown in Manchester College has grown 
into a goodly tree; and members of all 
denominations, Catholic and Protestant, 
orthodox and heterodox, Church and Non- 
conformist, have found it possible to work 
together in this matter of social service in 
perfect harmony and good fellowship. 

Our own third summer school was held 
at Oxford as before, in July, 1911, and 
particulars of this are given in the report 
to be presented at the annual meeting of 
the Union. : 

The Committee has each year sent out a 
list of lecturers willing to speak on social 
subjects, but the offer has met, on the 
whole, with little response, though in some 
cases it was gratefully accepted, 

The Committee regret to report that 


Mr. Farley feels obliged, on account of 
overwork, to relinquish the joint secretary- 
ship, which he has held for four years, 


but they venture to express a confident © 


hope that before long a successor with 
equal zeal may be found, who will be 
enabled to devote as much time as is 
necessary to bringing together and focus- 
sing the innumerable social activities 
already at work among our churches, 
which remain unknown to one another for 
want of a centre through which they 
might co-operate for their mutual help 
and encouragement. 

M. E: Gittins, 

R. P. Farwey, | Hon. Secs. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE GUILDS’ 
UNION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue annual meetings of the National 
Conference Guilds’ Union were held at the 
Old Meeting School on Monday, April 15. 
At the business meeting at five o’clock, 
which followed the Council meeting, the 
Rey. J. J. Wright, the retiring President, 
took the chair, and the minutes of the last 
meeting, the report for 1911, and the tri- 
ennial report to be presented on Tuesday 
to the National Conference, were read by 
the secretary, the Rev. C. M. Wright. 


Annual Report. 


In presenting its eleventh annual report 
the Council welcomes into the fellowship 
guilds formed at Gee Cross (Hyde), Ponty- 
pridd, and Unity Church (Bolton). Un- 
fortunately, several guilds have lapsed 
during the year, and others are in a state 
of suspense. Many reasons are given for 
these regrettable losses. In some cases 
the failure seems to be due to a lack of 
strong leadership. In others the reason 
seems to be an inability to get the young 
people to be loyal to the society. The 
Council hopes that all such guilds will be 
reorganised, and that an earnest endeavour 
will be made to establish them upon a 
more satisfactory and permanent basis. 
The reports from the various guilds speak 
of a great deal of good work done. It is 
safe to say that where circumstances are 
favourable and energy is displayed the 
guild has been found to be a most useful 
branch of the church’s activities, From 
the reports we may note the following 
figures. There are now 26 guilds affiliated 
to the Union. The lowest number of 
members attached to any one guild is 30 ; 
the highest is 293 (this includes 134 juniors). 
The total number of enrolled members is 
about 1,400. In many cases it is quite 
evident that splendid work is being done 
by small societies, although they are not 
strong in numbers. The aim of the affi- 
liated guilds is one and the same—(1) to 
foster the religious life, (2) to inspire per- 
sonal service. But the methods adopted 
by the various societies differ very widely. 
Some guilds hold a monthly devotional 
meeting at which the warden or some other 
speaker gives an address. Others com- 
mence their meeting with a short devotional 
service, followed by a paper and discussion 
on some literary or social topic. But in 
every case the aim is to provide a link be- 
tween the church and the school; to keep 
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_ young people from drifting outside the 


influence of organised religion just at the 
age when they are inclined to leave the 


' Sunday-school and to feel disinclined to 


enter the church. The reports speak of 
much practical work which guild members 
undertake on behalf of the church and 
school, and also on behalf of sick people, 
crippled children, and others who could 
be assisted by personal service. The Coun- 
cil again commends the guild movement to 
ministers and lay workers. It is the ex- 
perience of all who are concerned in the 
welfare of our churches that in this ma- 
terialistic and pleasure-loving age, it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep young people 
in association with organised religion. 
The guild movement represents a practical 
attempt to do so, and the Council earnestly 
hopes that all who have hitherto been 
unresponsive to its aims, will help the 
movement, and thereby increase its sphere 
of usefulness by making a serious effort 
to form a guild and by affiliating it to the 
Union. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the 
Chairman mentioned that they were quite 
willing to co-operate with the fellowship 
branch of the Women’s League. He 
thought they had no reason to be ashamed 
of the report. It could not fully represent 
all the work which was going on among the 
young people, because there were a goodly 
number of societies working on the society's 
lines that were not affiliated to the Guilds’ 
Union. He estimated that there must be 
some 3,000 young people among this class. 
The motion was seconded by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood and adopted. The financial 
report, which showed a deficit of just over 
£3, was then read by Mr. H. P. Greg, hon. 
treasurer, and also adopted by the meeting. 
The secretary expressed his sense of the 
indebtedness of the Union to Mr. Greg for 


- the generous help he had given in every 


way to the Union, The triennial report, 
which was subsequently presented to the 
National Conference, was then read. 

The Rev. J. J. Wright, in thanking the 
Union for doing him the honour to elect 
him for two successive years as President, 
said he felt that the Society had given him 
valuable opportunities for service, especi- 
ally for visiting the guilds already in 
existence. He wanted it to be under- 
stood that he should in no way lose his 
interest in the society. He hoped to put 
in as much work on its behalf as time 
and strength would allow. He proposed 
the name of the Rev. W. H. Lambelle, of 
Middlesborough, for the presidency for the 
ensuing year with the greatest possible 
pleasure. When he visited Middlesborough 
he found there one of the most vigorous, if 
not one of the largest, guilds he had evér 
become acquainted with. It was a really 
alive society, and owed a great deal of its 
success and vitality to the continual 
inspiration of Mr. Lambelle, who had also 
been one of the most faithful members of 
the Council of the Union. He never spared 
himself either time or trouble in the service 


of the causes he was associated with, and | 


he knew that if they elected him as their 
President he would help them in their work 
to the very best of his ability. The reso- 
lution was seconded by the Rev. J. Wood, 
and cordially adopted by the meeting. 
The Rev. W. H. Lambelle, who was warmly 
welcomed on rising to speak, acknowledged 


in a few words the expressions of con- 
fidence which had been uttered, and 
thanked them for giving him greater 
opportunities for usefulness by making him 
their President. 

The names of the officers and members of 
Council for the ensuing year are as follows : 
—President, Rev. W. H. Lambelle ; Vice- 
Presidents, the Rev. J. Wood and the 
Rev. J. J. Wright; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. 
H. P. Greg; Hon. Secretary, the Rev. C. M. 
Wright; members of Council, Miss M. 
Twist, Miss A. Withal, the Revs. N. An- 
derton, J. Ellis, J. C. Ballantyne, J. E. | 
Strange, M. Rowe, A. H. Dolphin, E. H. | 
Pickering, E. Morgan, F. Thackray, and 
H. Fisher Short. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the retiring 
President and to the Secretary for their 
untiring devotion to the work and aims of 
the Union was moved by the Rev. John 
Ellis and seconded by the Rev. Dendy 
Agate. The new Council met at the close 
of the general meeting to transact further 
business. This was followed by tea, which 
the friends at the Old Meeting had kindly 
provided. 


Youne Propie’s Raby. 


At 7.30 the Young People’s Rally, which 
was preceded by an organ recital, took 
place in the Old Meeting Church, The 
meeting was well attended, and the 
speakers, the Rev. F. K. Freeston, Mrs. 
Thackray (Huddersfield), Rev. E. H. 
Pickering (Gee Cross), and the Rev. Dr. 
S. M. Crothers (Cambridge, Mass.), who 
addressed the meeting from the pulpit, 
were warmly applauded. Dr. Crothers 
naturally came in for an enthusiastic 
welcome, and his delightfully humorous 
yet earnest address was greatly appreciated. 
Several hymns were sung, and an anthem 
‘“ Let the bright Seraphim ’’ (Handel) was 
finely rendered by Mr. Cotton’s Musical 


Society, the solo being sung by Madame | 


Laura Taylor. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. J. J. 


Wright, who gave those present a hearty. 


welcome in the name of the Union. 


Rey. F. K. Freeston’s speech. 


The Rey. F. K. Freeston, who was the 
first speaker, briefly explained the objects 
of the Union for the benefit of those who 
did not as yet know what their aims were. 
Sometimes, he said, they felt that they 
were multiplying societies too fast, but 
when they came to consider the question 
they realised that at least the guild must 
stay, whatever else might be changed or 
abandoned. It was intended to be an 
alliance of all the societies, a sort of central 
conscience, and that gave it a distinctive 
character and function. It was founded 
to serve as a bridge between the school and 
the church, across which it was hoped to 
make it easy for the young people to pass, 
a bridge leading to a very hearty welcome 
on the part of the church. The custom 
of publicly welcoming the young people 
was no longer an isolated practice, and 
year by year it was coming into greater 
favour. There was no sacerdotalism or 
ritualism about the simple ceremony, but 
the guild members were prepared for their 


~| world, it -was humour. 


entrance into church life as if for confirma- 
tion. The guild, Mr. Freeston continued, 
provided a compact between religion and 
recreation. He hoped nobody thought 
the members were frowning, Puritanical 
individuals, nor that they were namby- 
pamby goody-goody people. They did 
not feel that any form of wholesome and 
healthy pleasure or sport were irreligious, 
but that if these were not linked to the 
deeper truths of religion and experience 
they tended to take up too large a place 
in people's minds. He thought their 
guilds made this linking possible. They 
were also a means of mutual help, and were 
becoming more and more leagues of 
service. In many quiet but effective ways 
they dealt with social needs and social 
problems. But he placed the claims of 
the guild still higher, and he thought 
they were not going to be content with 
anything short of the best they could get. 
He looked upon the whole movement as 
an attempt to lift up their efforts and con- 
secrate their will to the highest. Even if 
the idea seemed a little fantastic, he con- 
fessed that he regarded the guilds as schools 
of poetry. The highest and best things 
always began and ended in poetry, and 
religion was never understood until it 
became to a man or a woman a poem. 
Christianity was of the very essence of 
poetry, and when they talked about 
Christian truths it was not in order to 
rationalise, to prove or disprove, but to 
get at the heart of that love which is the 
great interpreter of religion in any form. 
Their guild movement was also a sort of 
order of chivalry and Legion of Honour. 
They very urgently needed in _ these 
modern days something corresponding, 
at least, though under different outward 
| forms and expressions, to the old devotion, 
consecration and discipline which belonged 
+o the order of chivalry. 

Honour, again, was the quintessence of 
all the virtues. Every member admitted 
to a guild became, as 1t were, by the form 
of admission service, a chevalier of his 
Legion of Honour. But he also thought 
of the guilds as homes of humour. If 
there was one thing necessary that was 
found, though not always obviously, 
underlying all the great teachings of the 
It meant more 
than mere laughter; it meant the finest 
discernment of human feeling. Jesus pos- 
sessed this gift; Dante and Shakespeare 
had it, and it ought to be found some- 
where or other in every full and complete 
character. Again, he thought of the guilds 
as a sort of amateur orchestra producing 
the finest melody by the blending and 
harmonising of various faculties and gifts 
and riches of personality, and doing this 
collectively. Finally, he thought the guilds 
served a very true purpose by being 
veritable temples of friendship. It was 
of the utmost importance that the members 
should make themselves worthy to be 
somebody’s friend, for those friendships 
to which we owe so much, and which seem 
so spontaneous at the time, count again 
and again as the years go on. 


Speech by Mrs. Thackray. 


Mrs. Thackray, in the course off a 
sympathetic and practical address, said 
there seemed to be no stipulation as to 
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what really constituted a guild. The 
forms they took and the methods they 
adopted were very various, but they were 
united by the idea that the guilds aimed at 
the development of character and the deep- 
ening and strengthening of church fellow- 
ship. How were they to secure this? 
Perhaps the ideal for most was an in- 
spiring devotional service, but, if they 
tried this method and failed to get a 
response, it would be desirable to change 
their methods. She thought they must see 
what material¢hey had, and what interests 
already existed. Interests, as an American 
writer had said, were the kernel of life, 
and the best interests for each were 
those which nourished us most. Many 
of the young people of the guilds had 
powers of which they were not conscious, 
others were fully conscious of their powers 
and anxious to use them. They must 
find out the hidden forces and _ utilise 
them, choosing these interests as a founda- 
tion for guild work which could best be 
developed and made active. It was 
not enough to secure passive members 
who kept quiet, and were very good, 
but who did nothing more. Unless work 
was expected the interest did not become 
fruitful, and the more people could be 
persuaded to take an active part in all 
that concerned the guild the more they 
would be helped by it. There were many 
ways in which this could be done, according 
to the lines on which the guild was develop- 
ing. Each district must proceed’ by 
methods suitable to its special require- 
ments; but, if they asked themselves 
what special quality they most wished 
to produce, the answer must be, reliability 
of character. In every church there 
were found people willing to help without 
quite realising their obligation to do so, 
and some were afraid of undertaking any 
responsibility. This poimted to lack of 
training, not to indifference. Here the 
usefulness of the guild training came 
in. The members should be made to 
feel that upon their faithfulness the work 
and success of the guild depended ; they 
should be led to realise that the joy of 
achievement, of creation, is far greater 
than the joy of being a mere onlooker 
or a person who is entertained by others. 
Mrs. Thackray pointed out that one of 
the advantages of the week-day guild 
meeting was that the members saw their 
teachers in a week-day rather than a 
Sunday atmosphere, which was the test 
of the workability of a religious character. 
In conclusion, she said that church life did 
not necessarily mean handsome buildings 
and endowments, greatly as they valued 
these, but the union of men and women 
anxious to develop the highest ideals. 


Rev. E. H. Pickering’s Speech. 


The Rev. E. H. Pickering (Gee Cross) 
said that one of the greatest difficulties 
he personally had to face was in getting 
people to understand why the guilds were 
required at all. That doubt ought never 
to exist. The guild was meant to be the 
Concrete expression of active and eager 
religious enterprise such as should appeal 
especially to those who held their free, 
liberal Christian faith. Its definite pur- 
pose was to call and direct youthful 
energy towards an eager, active co- 


operation with the Divine Spirit for the 
salvation of the world. Their motto was : 
‘Mor God and the Good Life,’’ and they 
could not be for God, or live the good life, 
unless they became doers, not hearers only. 
Theirs was specially an age for doing, 
especially amongst the young people. They 
must remind themselves of the adage, “* To 
Pray is to Work.’’ As to the structure of 
the guild, that must be largely influenced 
by local requirements. At Gee Cross they 
were already strong in many guild activities 
before they actually started a guild, 
but they needed the latter because those 
institutional activities were all too little 
influenced by the church and were con- 
tinually overlapping and colliding with 
one another. The church was not necces- 
sarily healthy just because its young 
people were always up to something. 
They must see what they were up to. It 
was difficult to get their young people to 
take any active part in the church life, 
although they were already taking part in 
its various institutions. But there was 
a great deal of latent religious feeling in 
the hobbledehoy and the young girl, 
of which many people did not dream. 
Tihe raw youth was often reluctant to speak 
of this, and the first outburst of it often 
seemed to cause him to blush for shame. 
He was frequently misunderstood, but 
the searching eye could see the presence 
of God within him, and it was for the 
guild to purify and encourage the yearning 
spirit seeking after Him. He thought we 
were letting slip one of the best opportuni- 
ties of doing this in our flagrant disregard 
of the Lord’s Supper, and he would like 
to see old and young celebrate this fre- 
quently. Mr. Pickering also advocated 
the setting apart of one Sunday as Guild 
Sunday. The guild, he added, might do 


‘much socially, in bringing together all 


classes in a free and cheerful atmosphere. 
This might lead to the formation of groups 
for the serious study of various subjects, 
such as religious literature, social move- 
ments, &c. They must raise and develop 
the civic ideal and in every way make 
their work educative, remembering that 
Christ was the inspiration and salvation 
of the world because he was first of all 
the world’s teacher. 


Speech by Dr. Crothers. 


Dr. Crothers humorously reminded the 
chairman that he had forgotten to intro- 
duce him as a former minister of the 
Old Meeting Church, and assured his 
hearers that on one occasion when he was 
attempting to re-enter his own country, 
and trying to~ prove his identity and re- 
spectability to the officials who detain any- 
one who lands on these shores, he found it 
very useful to have actually in his hands 
the framed testimonial given to him by 
the kind friends in Birmingham before 
he left England. He was not going to 
speak about the particular functions of 
the guild. They had in America different 
methods, but the same spirit and the same 
need. He would like to say in regard to the 
relation of the church to the young people 
that as the result of his own experience he 
thought it was often a good thing to leave 
the young people alone. He was also 
rather sceptical about what was called 
‘*the wisdom of experience,’’ which 


generally meant that the older people 
said ‘‘ Why, we did that twenty years 
ago, and it failed.’’ He did not think it 
desirable to give too much of a programme. 
Let them get a group of young people of 
the right kind, with a healthy interest in 
religion, and just watch them. People 
were adjured in America to see the big 
towns “‘ grow.’? You could not always 
see youth grow. It grew according to its 
own possibilities. The attitude of kindly 
sympathetic interest on the part of a 
church would always bring out the best 
in the young people. The guild was really 
the junior church, and if the instinct 
of religion had once been implanted there 
was always a tendency to come back to 
it though there might be many changes 
in life and thought. There was a quality 
they needed in their churches which only 
the young people could supply, for we were 
not giving them something ; we wanted 


something from them—a quality which 
they have and which we are apt to lose. 


as the years go by. That quality was ex- 
pressed by the word which Horace Walpole 
coined, serendipity. If they saw what 
they expected to see, that was not seren- 
dipity, but if they saw what they did not 
expect to see, that was serendipity. 
Our intellectual and spiritual attitude 
was often like that of a person who sits 


down on a chair, and the chair is not there, 


or like that of a clergyman in a church in 
Rome which he attended, who gave a 
five minutes’ address to children in the 
course of the service. It was quite an 


admirable address, clear and to the point, 


but when, having an access of that quality 
of serendipity of which he had spoken, he 
(the speaker) looked round, he discovered 
that there was not a child present. Pro- 
ceeding, Dr. Crothers said that the philo- 
sophy of the motor car was the philosophy 
of the church, and of every _ pro- 
gressive movement. Each must get along 
by a series of rapid internal explosions. 
They must make use of this explosive 
power which in itself was very dangerous. 
If they had nothing that would explode 
they could not go along. Apply the 
spark to explosive material and things go ; 
the more explosions there are, the better. 
This was the kind of thing they wanted, 
not a static quality, but the quality which 
belongs to eager, anxious youth, wanting 
to do things and to create things. Emerson 
had said that when duty calls ‘‘ Thou 
must,’’ the youth replies ‘“‘I can.’’ 
Youth always replied ‘‘I can.’’? Every 
young man and woman was full of energy 
that said ‘‘I can,’’ and the moral law 
was that which said ‘“Thou must.’’ 
The whole philosophy of the utilisation 
of that power was just the philosophy 
of the motor power. They must give 


enough opportunity for the teaching of . 


the steady response to that law ‘‘ Thou 
must.’ The teacher was simply at first 
the mouthpiece of that eternal law, and 


| when he gave the incentive and the child 


replied ‘‘I can,’’ something happened. 
When the ‘“‘ I can’’ of the youth became 


quicker than the ‘‘ Thou must’’ of the 


teacher, the teacher must stand aside, for 
his work was done. There was then power 
and growth, and it wasin that way that 
every church renewed its youth, by 
bringing in the young to share the full 
responsibility of enlightened service, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
Welcome to Dr. Wendte. 
A CORDIAL reception was given to Dr. 
and Mrs. Wendte, at Essex Hall, on 


Thursday, April 11, when a meeting was | 


held under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and Dr, 
Wendte delighted the many friends who 


had assembled by giving an account of | 


his recent travels in France, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine and Turkey. Mr. John Harri- 
son presided in the absence of Mr. Hawks- 
ley, who had been called to Doncaster to 
lay the foundation stone of the new Unit- 
arian Church, and had been delayed on 
his homeward journey. Later in the 
evening Mr. Hawksley arrived, and was 


able to propose a vote of thanks to the | 


Chairman for taking his place. 

Dr. Wendte said he felt that the presence 
of so many in the hall was an indication 
of the common interest they all took in 
the growth of their religious principles in 
other countries, and in the gradual exten- 
sion of Unitarianism—taking the word in 
the largest sense, not merely as repre- 
senting a collection of doctrines, but as 
that form or expression of Christianity 
which was in close sympathy with uni- 
versal ethics, universal religion, and uni- 
versal brotherhood. That it was proving 
more and more acceptable to thinking 
people in every land he had discovered 
in the course of his journeyings, but pro- 
gress must necessarily be slow as the 
obstacles were so great. For instance, in 
France, where he had succeeded in inter- 
esting a large number of friends and 
religious thinkers of various nationalities 
and the most diverse forms of faith in 
the International Congress, which is to 
be held in Paris next year, great difficul- 
ties arose owing chiefly to the timidity 
of those who, while sympathising with 
liberal ideas, felt some hesitation in 
allying themselves openly with those who 
advocated them, and in the general 


hostility which was to be expected in a| 


Catholic country. It must be remembered 
that there were in France 750,000 Pro- 
testants, and 30 millions of Catholics. 
The Congress was going to be held for the 
first time in a Catholic country, where 
people’s ideas were ticketed and pigeon- 
holed as soon as they were uttered, and 
where, if you said a word in favour of 
any particular body of thinkers, you were 
regarded as belonging to it. But there 
wags a renascence of religion going on in 
France as in other countries, and the old 
indifference and materialism was giving 
place to a new vitality and freedom 
of thought. In this connection, Dr. 
Wendte alluded specially to M. Bergson, 
with whom he had had a most inter- 
esting conversation in Paris, and whom 
he found more willing to find out 
what other people were thinking than to 
talk about his own ideas. He expressed 
himself most happily, the lecturer thought, 
in regard to Emerson, who was, he said, 
a philosopher, ‘‘ or rather, he furnished 
the material out of which philosophers are 
made.’’ It was, Dr. Wendte said, too 
early to give a detailed programme of the 
Congress of 1913, but it promised to be 
the most inclusive gathering they had 


ever had, and not only representative of 
the modern schools of philosophy and the 
great religious faiths of Hast and West, 
but of the Theosophical and Bahai move- 
ments as well. While in Paris, he had 
some interesting conversations with two 
Modernists of high standing, both of whom 
said that what was wanted in Paris was a 
Unitarian Church. Modernism had come 
ito an end, and it had no future, but they 
‘needed some form of Theism in Frarice, 
and if they started a Unitarian Church in 
Paris, appointing a missioner who could 
|speak both French and English, they 
would help and support him. That was 
a sign of the times. 

After an interesting review of the 
religious position in Germany, which he 
next visited, and sympathetic reference 
to the case of Pastors Jatho and Traub, 
and a small group of free churches not 
belonging to the State, which he had been 
asked to visit, Dr. Wendte spoke of the 
valuable work which Signor Conte is 
doing for the cause of liberal thought and 
Christianity in Italy. Signor Conte was 
originally a Catholic, then he became a 
‘Methodist, but ultimately, at the cost of 
great personal sacrifices, he broke with 
the orthodox forms of faith, which he found 
he could no longer accept. Signor Conte 
was for some years in Boston, where he 
met with many who sympathised with 
his religious difficulties and helped him 
ito gain a wider conception of truth. He 
had now started a society called the 
Society of Free Believers. He was himself 
essentially a Unitarian, but it did not 
appear wise to adopt that name in Italy 
for various reasons. He was, however, 
doing their work, and advocating their 
principles in the little magazine to the 
editing of which he devoted a good deal 
of his time and strength. There were 
now branches of the society in Milan, 
Venice, and Palermo. Signor Conte lived 
in Florence, and was hoping to establish 
a branch there. He was an earnest and 
energetic man, who was appealing to Italy 
in the spirit of Mazzini, whose great moral 
and religious principles were scarcely rea- 
lised by his countrymen, although his name 
was revered by them. If they had really 
taken hold of Italy, we should not be 
deploring the iniquity of the war now 
being carried on in Tripoli, a war which, 
unfortunately, was popular with almost 
everyone, from the king on the throne to 
the boys in the street. Dr. Wendte urged 
that some financial help should be sent 
to Signor Conte, contributed by Unitarians 
in England and America in memory of 
Mazzini, and as evidence that they realise 
what they owed to the noble work he was 
doing in striving to bring religious freedom 
and social justice to his people. 

In Egypt, Dr. Wendte said that every 
day he was there he realised how much 
that country owed to England’s bene- 
ficent rule for its general improvement 
and industrial development, but he wished 
that more could be done for the moral 
good of the people. The Mahometans 
had largely lost their hold on the old 
standards of religion, and had nothing 
at present to put in its place. There was 
their opportunity, for if anyone ought to be 
able to influence the Mahometan it must 
surely be the believer in the one God. 
‘From Egypt the lecturer went to Palestine : 


here, again, he found the Mahometans 
in the saddle, and civilisation very much 
depressed. But the old and the new were 
\side by side, and in Jerusalem a new city 
was springing up, full of splendid buildings, 
churches, hospices, mission-schools, hos- 
pitals, and institutions of all sorts. Tt 
'was full of representatives of different 
‘religions and sects; there were forty 
different sects of Christendom alone, and 
-many forms of religious crankiness. Here 
Professor Kieferndorf secured for him the 
promise of an interview with the Patriarch 
of the Greek Catholic Church, who re- 
ceived him with much kindness, interro- 
gated him as to the particular heresy he 
represented, and accorded him his blessing. 
He then went to see the Grand Mufti, on 
\the Mount of Olives, who also put some 
questions to him, and then said, “‘If 
that is your belief,,then stay where you are 
and preach the fatherhood of God until 
_all men believe, and we will believe it and 
,all be of one creed.’? Dr. Wendte con- 
‘fessed that this remark inspired him 
with a great dream of a great mono- 
theistic Congress to be held in the Holy 
‘City of Jerusalem, or perhaps that other 
‘Holy City, Benares, to which delegates 
‘should be sent from members of every 
/religious body which believes in one God, 
and the all-embracing theory of brother- 
hood which logically grew out of it. 

In Jaffa and some other places visited by 
Dr. and Mrs.Wendte, they learnt something 


“about the flourishing colonies founded by 


la man named Hofiman from Germany, 
'who believed that the Kingdom of God 
|was to be established on earth and not 
‘only in heaven. He tried to found 
agricultural colonies in Germany, but was 
/more successful when he finally went to 
Palestine, where he had done a_ great 
educational and religious work. The in- 
habitants of these colonies live like brothers, 
sharing much in common, but owning 
their own property, and their enterprise 
had won admiration especially among the 
Jews, who have taken up the idea, and 
won the support of the richer members 
of their community. They were regarded 
by the people as very good men, but 
dangerous heretics, as they reject the ortho- 
' dox beliefs and practise simple Christianity. 
Hofiman, who died last year, had little 
encouragement and worked very hard 
for twenty-five years to establish these 
colonies. His followers were the spiritual 
allies of liberal religious thinkers, and 
would’ send delegates to the International 
| Congress in Paris. Dr. Wendte concluded 
by describing some of his experiences in 
‘Bulgaria, where, in a little town not far 
‘from Sofia, he talked with a simple-hearted 
and self-sacrificing Unitarian, who had 
/never before met a foreigner holding the 
same beliefs in all his life. He followed 
'a curious trade which was common in 
|Bulgaria—that of a decorator of coffin- 
lids. He also had a printing press which 
‘enabled him to print Unitarian literature 
‘for distribution. Unfortunately, he was 
‘losing his means of support on account 
of his heretical opinicns, but he made no 
complaints, and only the other day he 
‘formed what is known as the Bulgarian 
‘Unitarian Association, with 30 members. 
If he could be paid as a missioner it would 
greatly help him, and the cause for which 
‘he as well as those present stood. Dr. 
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Wendte’s address was full of interesting 
stories of this description, which awakened 
much sympathy on the part of the audi- 
ence, and his eloquent testimony to the 
courage and single-mindedness of those 
who are holding the fort in remote places, 
often without any support and encourage- 
ment, was received with frequent applause. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Wendte was 
proposed by Dr. Herbert Smith, who said 
he hoped that what they had heard would 
stimulate their interest in the Inter- 
national Congress. We suffered much in 
this country from our isolation, but it 
seemed to him that they would be much 
helped and encouraged by finding out, 
as Dr. Wendte had done, that their move- 
ment was really in touch with the great 
religious movements all over the world. 
Dr. Tudor Jones, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, emphasised this, and said that their 
movement had more in common with the 
very essence of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ than any other throughout the 
world. Mr. Harrison said he felt sure that 
everybody would wish to join the name 
of Mrs. Wendte with that of her husband 
in the vote of thanks. Mr. Hawksley, 
who arrived at this point in the proceed- 
ings, warmly endorsed this, and added 
his own personal thanks, and those of all 
present, to Mr. Harrison for taking the 
chair. 


DONCASTER FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
Stonelaying Ceremony. 


A VERY interesting ceremony took place 
at Doncaster on Thursday afternoon, 
April 11, when the foundation stones of 
the Lecture Hall of the Free Christian 
Church were ‘‘ well and truly laid ’’ by 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, of Londo , Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association ; the Rev. Dr. Archibald Duff, 
of Bradford Congregational College ; Mr. 
C. Snithson, of Worksop; and Mr. J. 
Seaton, se iordeaconofthechurch. There 
was a large gathering. Mr. Hawksley, in 
laying the first stone, expressed the ho e 
that the hall about to be erected on that 
spot would witness to a true liberal faith, 
and that those who worshipped. there 
would seek to build up a Church of God 
in the highest sense. Dr. Duff, in a 
characteristic speech, said he looked for- 
ward with every confidence to the realisa- 
tion of all their greatest hopes. What 
they were doing that day was bound to 
find a rich fulfilment. Mr. Smithson said he 
had more than a hope for the future. 
Everything was possible if each one would 
do his or her part. They were an en- 
thusiastic people, and he felt their future 
as a prosperous and vigorous church was 
absolutely assured. Mr. Seaton said he 
could not help reviewing the past and all 
that the church has passed through, but 
though they had been compelled to face 
many difficulties they had overcome them 
all, and his optimism was greater than 
ever. 

In the evening, at 7 o’clock, a public 
meeting was held in the Guild Hall. Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, of Leeds, presided, and 
the speakers were the Rey. Charles Har- 


grove, Dr. Duff, the Rev. Vivian Pomeroy | 


(successor to the Rev. T. R. Williams at 
Bradford), and the Rev. BE. H. Reeman, 
of Hull. It was a very enthusiastic meet- 
ing. The Church Secretary presented a 
glowing report of the church and its work. 
The Chairman made an excellent speech in 
defence of the liberty of prophesying. 
The Rev. C. Hargrove was listened to very 
attentively as he quickly reviewed the 
history of the little Unitarian chapel, now 
no more, and congratulated the Free 
Christian Church in possessing such a8 
glorious heritage. Dr. Duff was eloquent 
in his contention that all men were really 
seeking the life of God, and he urged that 
church to assist in guiding all the forces 
of society into the channels of truth and 
righteousness. Mr. Pomeroy made a beauti- 
ful little speech, in which he pleaded for 
fellowship in the church. The world was 
lonely, and needed the touch of friendship. 
Let them endeavour to realise a true 
spiritual religion that would transform 
the lives of struggling men and women. 
The Rev. KE. H. Reeman made a strong 
defence of the necessity for social reforma- 
tion and urged that church and all the 
churches to do their part in altering the 
present chaotic state of society, and infuse 
the growing social consciousness with the 
religious spirit. i 

The day was a great success in the 
highest sense. The enthusiasm of the 
church is undiminished. The collections 
at the two gatherings realised £130. If 
another £400 are contributed the whole 
of the school premises can be erected. 


Rev. Dr. C. W. Wenprr and Mrs. 
Wendte sailed from Liverpool for Poston 
on Tuesday, April 16. They were seen off 
from Euston by the ‘Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Rev. Dr. 8. M. Crotuers will preach at 
Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, next Sunday, 
April 21. On Monday he returns to 
Italy. He will be back to address the 
scholars and teachers in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Whit-Sunday, and 
for the anniversary meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
London. OnSunday, June 2, Dr. Crothers 
will preach at Hampstead in the morning 
and at Lewisham in the evening. He will 
then return to the Continent, and may be 
back in England some time in July. 


——— 


THE quarterly meeting of the Moral 
Education League will be held at the 
Royal Society of Arts, 18, John-street, 
Adelphi, on Friday, May 3, at 8 p.m. 
Mr. F. J. Gould will present a scheme for 
the Correlation of School Subjects of In- 
struction with a View to Character Train- 
ing. Open to readers of this paper. 
Discussion invited. A copy of the scheme 
will be; sent’ gratis on application to 
the Moral Education League, 6, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


—— 


Banbridge: Restenation.—The Rev. Edgar 
Lockett has resigned the charge of the First 
Presbyterian (Non-Subscribing) Congregation, 
Banbridge, Co. Down, and his resignation has 
been accepted with deep regret. : 


Birmingham, Waverley-road Church: The 
late Miss Taplin.—We regret to announce that 
Miss Sarah Jane Taplin passed away at her 
residence in Small Heath, Birmingham, in the 
early morning of Sunday, April 14. Her 
friends will be glad to know that her end 
came gently and peacefully, as of one going 
to sleep. Born at Colyton, near Axminster, 
in 1845, as the daughter of the Rev. James 
Taplin, she was educated at Miss Jane Ander- 
son’s school in Manchester, and completed her 
studies under the direction of Miss Smallfield 
at Bayswater. She was obliged to return to 
her home at Kingswood Parsonage, Helly- 
wood, where she proved an invaluable help to 
her parents, assisting her father in his pastoral 
work, in consequence of which her friends were 
fond of calling her the “‘ curate.’’ For a time 
she became a teacher in Miss Norton’s school 
at Holly Hil, Hampstead, where her bright- 
ness, intelligence, and fine qualities of heart 
and mind won her golden opinions from 
teachers and pupils. From here she was 
called home to her mother in Small Heath, 
whose widowhood and declining years she 
cheered and sustained by a rare devotion and 
self-sacrifice. She took a keen interest in the 
Waverley-road Church from the beginning. 


~Although of a naturally retiring disposition, 


she was always ready with her sympathy for 
both minister and congregation. In spite of 
advancing years, she kept her mind open to 
the new ideas and influences of the day, and 
was never afraid of changes which seemed to 
her to make for good. Her loving presence 
and unworldly spirit will be missed for many 
years to come by her numerous friends. 


Brisbante.—A correspondent writes :—The 
Progressive Christian Movement hasan earnest, 
active committee of management. They have 
secured the ‘* Protestant Hall,’’ a commodious 
building, near Mr. Douglas Price’s old church 
and the Anglican Cathedral, for Sunday morn- 
ing and evening services, and have bought 
a good American organ. Mr. Price conducts 
service from the platform, wearing his M.A. 
gown. <A hymn-book has been arranged and 
printed—it seems a good appropriate selection. 
I have only attended once, in the morning ; 
the hall seemed more than half full, but I 
understand it is generally full in the evening, 
and that at the opening service there was 
hardly standing room. The singing was 
congregational, and of excellent quality.. The 
subject of Mr. Douglas Price’s address was the 
last of a series on ‘‘ Heretics,’’ and he dealt 
with Julian the Apostate, whom he described 
as a man born too late in the history of the 
world. 


Chesterfield: Appointment.—The Rev. Ed- - 
gar Lockett, of Banbridge, Co. Down, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become 
a minister of the Elder Yard Chapel, Chester- 
field. 


Iferd.—Mr. E. R. Fyson, of the Ilford 
Unitarian Church, is the Speaker of the very 
successful Ilford ‘‘ House of Commons,’’ and 
in this position he has won golden opinions. 
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At a social held at the Town Hall on Friday, 
Lady Bethell (who was accompanied by Sir 
J. H. Bethell, Bart., M.P.), on behalf of the 
subscribing members, presented Mr. Fyson 
with a silver teapot, as a mark of the high 


- esteem in which he is held. 


London: Kilburn.—At the Kilburn Unit- 
arian Church, Quex-road, to-morrow evening, 
at 7 o'clock, Baba Bharati, the Hindoo sage 
and religious mystic, will preach on ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ, and Christianity in India.”’ 


Poole: Appointment.—The Rev. W. B. 


_ Matthews, of Colyton, has received and ac- 


cepted a unanimous invitation to become the 
minister of the Poole Unitarian Church in 
succession to the Rev. H. S. Solly, M.A. He 


will begin his new duties in October. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


SINGING AND SPINNING. 


The relation between hand-craft, which 
is creative activity, and human happiness, 


- was well shown in a paper by Mrs. Godfrey 


Blount and Mrs. Egerton King, which was 
read recently at the general meeting of the 
Peasant Arts Fellowship. The writers 
gave an interesting description of their 
experiences in connection with the village 
industries of weaving and needlework, 
which are now ensuring a weekly wage to 


many women and girls, and of the way’ 


in which the lives of the workers are 
brightened and their sense of colour and 
beauty developed. One of their happiest 
examples is ‘‘ an elderly married woman 
who had reached middle age by a path of 
patiently performed home duties before 
ever she had come into touch with imagina- 
tive work of any kind. She entered the 
Industries at first as an embroideress, and 
was immediately happy among the gay 
colours and designs. But the absolutely 
beatific life only began for her when she 
was required to put her embroidery needle 
by and to take up the making of homespun 
—from the first unscoured wool, through 
all the processes of spinning, dyeing and 
weaving, to the shrinking and perfecting 
of the cloth itself. 


* * * 


** A sudden and wonderful enthusiasm 
filled her for this work, and has never 
left her, nor ever will. When at her wheel, 
she says that it is almost impossible to 
keep from singing—‘ singing and spinning 
seem to belong together.’’’ She goes 
about her daily duties uplifted, radiant, 
dreaming day-dreams of indigo, madder, 
fustic, and crottal; the murmur of the 
spinning-wheel is in her ear, she walks to 
the rhythm of the weaver’s beam, and if 
her days pass swifter than the weaver’s 
shuttle, they pass as profitably too. She 
pretends to spin and weave for necessity 
and duty, but she doesn’t—she does it for 
pure joy—for she is right in the secret 
which underlies all real work, and has 
become, in a humble degree, a creative 
artist,”? 


Birp Protection IN FRANCE. 
We learn from Bird Notes and News 


that a new society for the protection of 


birds has been founded in France by the 
Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de 
France, thanks to the enthusiasm and 
energy of M. Albert Chapellier. This will 
be known as the Ligue Francaise pour la 
Protection des Oiseaux. It is issuing a 
Bulletin, in the first number of which the 
President, M. Magaud d’Aubusson, outlines 
the programme of the new organisation. 
We owe much, he points out, to the birds ; 
in all places their progressive diminution 
has coincided with an increase of insect 
pests ; and the birds of France are decreas- 
ing In a way that strikes even the least 
observant eye. Legislation is needed for 
the preservation. of useful species, not 
only in nesting time, but also at the migra- 
tion season. The League proposes to study 
systematically the lines of route followed 
by migrants which cross the country, or 
which take their way by the French coast. 
To encourage indigenous birds it will 
promote the employment of nesting-boxes, 
protection of broods, and food in winter. 
Tt will also enter the schools, to speak to 
teachers and children of the value of birds, 
and to give encouragement and rewards 
to those who love and protect them. 


ARMAMENTS AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC IN 
Russia. 


The Russian Duma has passed a new 
Military Bill considerably increasing the 
burden of conscription. by abrogating the 
exemptions which have hitherto been 
enjoyed by various classes, such as school- 
masters, and others. Immediately after 
the passing of this Bill, the Council of 
Ministers authorised the Minister of War 
to introduce a Bill fixing the peace strength 
of the army at 1,455,000 men. © Simul- 
taneously a new programme of naval 
construction is about to be introduced 
which entails an expenditure of £50,274,460 
to be spread over a period of five years. 
This lavish expenditure is evidently en- 
couraged, says the Anglo-Russian ‘* by the 
systematic increase of the revenue from the 
Government monopoly of the liquor traffic. 
Statistics just published show that the 
quantity of liquor sold last year by the 
Government in European and Asiatic 
Russia made 91,641,274 vedros (one vedro 
equals 2-7 gallons). This makes an in- 
crease of 2,098,827 vedros, compared with 
the quantity disposed of in 1910. The 
total yield to the Treasury, including the 
yield from denatured (industrial) spirit 
was 782,557,370 roubles, or an increase 
over 1910 of 20,010,141 roubles. Besides 
the retail trade, to which the above 
statistics refer, a’ considerable shipping 
trade is done in Russian spirit, both to the 
Near and Far East. It appears that more 
and more enormous tracts of land are being 
occupied with the cultivation of spirit- 
yielding crops, such as the potato, the 
spirituous product of which is becoming 
more appreciated of late years,”’ 


A New Era In CHINA. 


We learn from the Daily News that 
Dr. Cantlie, of Harley-street, a friend of 
Sun-Yat-Sen’s, has received a_ letter 


from the Chinese reformer in which he 
says :—‘‘ TI am glad to tell you that we 
are going to have religious toleration in 
China, and I am sure that Christianity will 
flourish under the new régime.’’ Sun-Yat- 
Sen believes in Western methods of educa- 
tion, and is sending his son, and probably 
his elder daughter, to America in order 
that they may profit by them. He realises, 
however, that any startling and sensational 
methods of achieving reform in his own 
country would defeat their own ends, and 
he looks for gradual and steady develop- 
ment. His main object is the education 
of the masses, so that when the time comes 
for starting in earnest the work of recon- 
structing the old State on modern lines the 
people will be prepared to accept the new 
order of things. It is feared, however, 
that Yuan-Shi-Kai, in whose favour 
Sun-Yat-Sen resigned the presidency in 
February, may not go all the way with the 
latter in his policy for the regeneration 
of China, for although he is a man of 
liberal ideas, so far as Eastern manners and 
customs allow him to be, he has never 
travelled outside China, and remains to 
some extent an unknown quantity. 


Tue Fur TRADE AGAIN. 


Probably very few of the rapidly increas- 
ing number of people who wear furs have 
any conception of the extent to which 
cruel and revolting practices are adopted 
in order to keep up the supply of skins 
for the market. It has recently been 
stated in the press that a cat ranch is 
projected in America. The ranch is to 
be established at Oakland, where land 
can be obtained at a very low price, and the 
adventurers propose to stock it with a 
million of cats. It is calculated that at 
the end of a year there would be twelve 
millions of cats and kittens. The problem 
of feeding the cats has been ably dealt. 
with. By the side of the cat ranch a 
rat ranch is to be run, Again, the pro- 
motors will start with a million, and the 
rodents, it is stated, breed four times as 
rapidly as cats. The rats are to be 
nourished with the carcases of the cats 
which have been killed for their skins. 


It will come as a surprise to many, in 
connection with this subject, that Mr. 
Thompson Seton, who has always been 
known as a friend of wild animals, is pro- 
posing fur farms as an industry for boys 
and girls in America. ‘* The wild animals,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ are brought to the farm from 
all quarters. When it becomes known that 
an animal is wanted, anyone who finds it 
brings it in.’’ This means that the . 
professional trapper is to stock the farm, 
‘bringing in’’ the maimed or mutilated 
victims of the brutal steel traps to be kept 
in cages till they are in a condition to be 
killed and skinned. We are left in igno- 
rance as to how, where, and by whom the 
wholesale slaughter of the captives is to be 
carried on, but in the interests of the boys 
and girls who are to take part in this 
industry, a8 well as of the animals them- 
selves, we hope the scheme thus outlined 
will find no supporters. 


THE CENSORSHIP AND RELIGIOUS Puiays. 


Mrs. Dearmer, director of plays for the 
Morality Play Society, raises an interest- 
ing question in a letter to the Times on 
the subject of the censorship and plays 
dealing with religious themes. She points 
out that the pre-occupation of the drama 
with the more trivial aspects of human life, 
and ‘‘ the religion of the sordid and hope- 
less,’’ results largely from the arbitrary 
limitation in the choice of subjects which 
prevents a dramatist from drawing upon 
the stories woven inseparably into the 
fabric of the Christian faith. Certain 
control in these matters may be needed, 
but ‘‘ why,’’ Mrs. Dearmer asks, ‘‘ should 
those of us who seek to make plays dealing 
with the eternal verities be flung back by 
an arbitrary rule to the stories of Greece 
or of the Kast rather than to our own 
sacred writings—the books of the New and 
the Old Testament ? Why is a Censor 
bound to exclude every play which bases 
itself upon a Bible story? The reductio 
ad absurdum was afforded by the pro- 
hibition of the Samson Agonistes, a de- 
cision which no reasonable man could have 
pronounced in the free exercise of his 
judgment. If we are to have a Censor, 
let him be a reality, having in these cases 
a power not merely to exclude but to accept. 
Is the prejudice of those who regard the 
stage treatment of any Biblical subject 
as profanation to be seriously maintained 
against the example of Racine or of 
Milton 2°’ 


TRAINING CouRSES FOR SoctIAL. WORK. 


The April number of Progress ontains an 
article on Training Courses for Social 
Work, by Mr. J. St. G. Heath, of the 
Woodbrooke Settlement. ‘‘ The growth 
of Government activity,’’ he writes, ‘‘ has 
enormously increased the demand for 
social workers, and the work in connection 
with the Adult and Juvenile Labour 
Exchanges, National Insurance, and Trade 
Boards is calling for an entirely new type 
of official. The same thing is true of th 
new municipal service in connection with 
Care Committees, After-Care Committees, 
the Juvenile Probationary system, and the 
Municipal Health Department. And the 
remarkable increase of social work of a 
semi-civic kind such as Guilds of Help has 
still further increased the number of posts 
which offer a regular, if not highly re- 
munerative, form of livelihood.’’ 


‘“It is this increased demand,’ Mr. 
Heath continues. ‘‘ which has led many 
Universities to tae in hand the training 
for social work, and at the present moment 
there are courses in more or less close 
connection with the Universities of Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool, as well as in connection 
with the London -School of Sociology. 
There is, doubtless, always the danger, as 
in the case of teachers, that the supply of 
trained people may outrun the demand, 
but at the present moment it seems fairly 
true to say that there is an unsatisfied 
demand for really good people, and a fairly 
steady demand for all save ineffective 
workers.”’ 
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JOHN TREVOR, 


Photographic Artist. 
Studio: 82, High St., Hampstead, N.W. 


Mr. TREvoR does all kinds of photo- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease and 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 


if 
DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. ae A. HARDCASTLE, 
E.S.1. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE Puacre, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Lesiiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax, 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 
Now is the time to start subscribing to 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


ConTENTS, APRIL, 1912. 


Heroes of Faith—John Wesley, Theophilus Lindsey, 
Albert Thornhill, M.A. ; 
Children and the Cinematograph. Florence H. Ellis. 
The Evolution Theory. H. Waterworth. a 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching. 
A. Stephen Noel. ; 
Dickens and his Message. RB. K. Davis, B.A. 
he Women’s League Fellowship Section. 
Mitchell. 
Notes for Teachers,—I.—XV. 
T. F. M. Brockway. 
.A.S.E. 
F. J. Gould. 
H, Fisher Short. 
Lillyblush. E. C, Higgins, 
Philip Finchett’s First Sermon. A Lay Preacher. 
Shelley’s'To-Night.’ W. Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. 
A Training Schoo] for Sunday School Workers. Clara 
By the Way. ; (T. Guild. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


Grace 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 

Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—J AMES 
BUCKLE, Serge Contracter, Portsmouth. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references } straightforward dealing. 
—WooiFaLt & Co,, Southport. 


Board and Restdence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIpNEY P. 
Porter. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavant_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 


Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C,; 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


ee living alone, wishes to receive 

Lady, elderly or otherwise, or Invalid 
Gentleman with nurse or attendant. No 
others taken. Every comfort and attention. 
Very good cookery.—Address, M. M., Clark’s 
Library, 8, Finchley-road, Golder’s Green. 


AST GRINSTEAD. — Comfortably 

‘4 furnished Cottago to Let; two Sitting 

rooms, three Bedrooms ; good garden, uninter- 

rupted view. Twenty minutes’ walk from 

Station. Summer months 2 guineas per week. 

— A. A., Stace Library, Bouverie - road, 
Folkestone. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


: For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 


69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. 


EMNANTS! REMNANTS! !— 
Genuine White Art Irish Linen ; pieces 
measuring from half to one yard, suitable for 
Teacloths, Traycloths, &c. Per bundle, 2s. 6d. 
Postage 4d. Catalogue FREE.—HuvtTrTon’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. : 


t 
RITE FOR FREE PARCEL, con- 
taining over 200 Patterns of charming 
new Irish Lisen Spring Costume Fabric, 
“ Flaxzella.” Washable, durable, makes up 
admirably, wide range smart designs. — 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. . 
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SUNDAY, April 28. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 
HOLDEN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catey., | 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rey. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rey. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 

Ghild’s Hill, All Souls’, Weeéch-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6,30, Rev. E. DapPLyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzsron, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. W.. H. Drummonpd, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
R..K. DAvis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Mr. 
C. A.Winc; 6.30, Rev. W. W. CuyNowntH 
Pops. ; : 

Forest-Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. Artuvr 

Prarson; 6.30, Mr. A SrepHen Nogt. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

[lford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Biggs, M.A. ; 
7, Rev. W. H. DrummMonp, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JonzEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11, Rev. W. W. Cuynoweru Porn; 
7, Rey. J. ARTHUR PraRson. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorrr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Miss Fitzsimmons; 7, Mr. Stantey Ppy- 
WARDEN. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAY Lor. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. R W. 
PritincEeR; 6.30 wr W. H. SANnps. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
aud 7, Rev. Dr. Stancny A. Mutror, 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Len, 
BLA, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rey. 
JosgerH WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. bROOKWAY. 


11.15 and 7, Rey. A. M. 


AprRystwyta, New-street Meeting House, 1) 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweEtt.° : 

Birmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Binmincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. IsLan 
Jonzs, M.A. 


Bovurnemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road. ll, Rev. V. D. Davis; 6.30, Rev. 
Hartiz BAKER. 

Briprorr, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxur, M.A. 

BrigHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRIESTLEY PRIM. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Iree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEoraz WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuELMsForD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Kev. A. H. Bicas, M.A. 

CuxstEeR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANs. 
Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Rev. CHARLES PEACH, 

f Duan Row, 10.45 and 

\ Srvat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. Tuomas, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusttn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 

Evzsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 

GEE Cross, 11, Rev.. E. H. PickeRine; 
Rev. H. E. Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRtTEN. 5 

Lenps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHarrzs 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

LeicesteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
KE. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

Liverpoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RoBerrs. — i 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

MancuesteR, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Wuttax5r, 

Maxoutstmer, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovug~as Watmstsy, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Kev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NBWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Wm. C. Hatt, M.A. Anniver- 
sary Ser: ices. f 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian” Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppie. 

OxyvorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
CARPENTER. 

Portsmoutn, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompPson. 


11 and 6.30, 


6.30» 


PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. | 


Bonp. 
Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 


ScarsporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Josepu WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. A. H. DoLPHIn. 

Srpmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGaR. 

Souruprort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross. ; 

Sout#ampTon,.Church of the Saviour, -London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAn, M.A. 

Torquay lnite tHali. Lower Union-street, 11 
an 6.30. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

Tunpripcr Wetts, Dudley Institute; -11 and 
6.30, Rev. GzorcE B, SratuworTuy. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
‘and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkes. ~ a] 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamMspEen BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
’ ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


BIRTHS. 


Gisox, — On April_17, at 90, Sparkenhoe- 
street, Leicester, to May and Russell Gimson, 
a son. 

Grunpy.—On April 24, at West Cottage, 
Royston, Herts., the wife of Charles Victor 
Grundy, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

Epwarps.— On April 21, John Reginald 
Edwards, Chartered Accountant, 119, 120, 
London-wall, E.C., younger son of the Rey. 
T. E. M. Edwards, aged 36. 
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VACANT AND WANTED. 


—~>—- 


EV. A. H. BIGGS wishes to re- 

commend Miss Dunn, of Ilford Church, 

for any post of trust, or as Housekeeper.— 
The Nursery, Cameron-road, Seven Kings. 


LADY, who has given her interest 

for many years to the needs of Poor 

Working Ladies, appeals for donations towards 

the same. Particulars given.—Mrs. HENRY 
WItsoNn, Farnborough, Kent.- Eh 


ee HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by-churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge iodal paves dances to Eprror, “‘ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE deep impression which the Titanic 
disaster has made upon the public mind 
is seen in the slowness with which we have 
escaped from the feeling of numbness and 
bewilderment, and returned to the ordinary 
interests of life. The desire to throw the 
blame upon somebody, and to find a 
scapegoat, 1s in all the circumstances a 
very natural one, but we are glad to see 
signs of the recovery of a more even 
temper, and of a refusal to prejudge any- 
thing without adequate inquiry. It is easy 
to be wise after the event, and to suggest 
how things might have been managed 
differently. Whether the vessel was pro- 
petly equipped is a_ very — different 
question from the use to which the equip- 
ment was put at a moment of peril, when 
swift decisions of life and death had to be 
made, In regard to the former the most 
searching inquiry is rightly demanded. 
About the latter there is both wisdom 
and charity in silence. We were not 
there ; and had we been, we might not 
have acquitted ourselves half so well. 


Lorp CHARLES Beresrorp’s letter in 
the Times on Monday on ‘‘ Heroism 
below decks,’’ is a generous and richly 
deserved tribute to the unseen members 
of the crew in the engine and boiler depart- 
ments. 

*« Tt is certain,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that those 
working below must have known the 
awiul danger the ship was in long before 
anybody else, but they remained at their 
posts, resolving to die sooner than come 
on deck and create a panic or attempt 
to save themselves. Those below must 
have heard the muffled sound of the ice 
tearing through the ship’s side. Within 
ten minutes or a little more they knew 


ship went down. 


that the pumps would not check the rising 
water, yet for over two hours they re- 
mained at their posts, as was evinced by 
the lights burning and the few of them 
who were saved being picked up after the 
That so many people 
were saved was due to the fact that those 
working below remained at their posts 
working the dynamos and kept the lights 
burning, and never came on deck to state 
what had really happened. Again and 
again the indomitable pluck and discipline 
of those who work below in the engine 
and boiler rooms is illustrated when some 


| terrible disaster of the sea occurs, but on no 


occasion have these traits been more 
brilliantly shown.’’ 


w 4 


Bo 


THERE is something deeply affecting in 
the fact that some of those whose thought 
and skill had wrought on the great ship 
for the use and pleasure of others went 
down with her. Mr. Thomas Andrews, 
Junior, will be widely and deeply mourned. 
After years of unflagging industry he had 


almost reached the summit of his pro- | 


fession, and seemed clearly marked out 


to succeed to the leading position in the | 


shipbuilding world held by his uncle, 
Lord Pirrie. There will be a general 
desire to express deep personal sympathy 
with the Right Hon. Thomas Andrews 


and all the members of his family, and not | 


least, for many personal reasons, on the 
part of numerous readers of Tue Inquirer, 
% 


* * 


Tue seventh International Congress on 


Tuberculosis has just concluded its mect- 


ings in Rome. Itis stated that the report 
of the British Commission, which was 
explained by Professor Sims Woodhead, 
was received with great cordiality. At first 
the German scientists took up an attitude 
of strong opposition to the possibility of 
bovine infection; but as the result of 
discussion the Congress agreed that while 
the human subject is the chief medium of 
infection other possible sources must not 


| 


be overlooked, and that greater stringency 
is required in the regulation of the sale 
of milk. It is satisfactory to learn that 
everywhere there has been a growth of 
interest in the anti-tuberculosis movement 
during the past year. Nowhere, however, 
have there been such remarkable develop- 
ments as in our own country. 


Mr. McKenna introduced the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. The chief interest 
centred round the proposals for disen- 
dowment, and these, we are glad to say, 
proved to be more generous than it was at 
one time supposed would be the case. 
Under the Bill the disestablished Church 
will retain its buildings. From the en- 
dowments it will receive £87,000; life 
interests will amount to £62,000 a year ; 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
Queen Anne’s Bounty will be empowered 
to contribute £31,0L0, making £180,000 
in all. If disendowment is to take place 
at all, and it is a necessary corollary 
of the Welsh demand for disestablishment, 
it is difficult to see how the terms could 
be more liberal. 


*" * 


In the vigorous speech which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made at Carnarvon 
on Monday, he set a good example of 
courtesy and moderation, and at the same 
time he avoided the mistake of pretending 
that the whole movement in favour of 
disestablishment is based on prejudice 
or faction. He admitted quite frankly 
in the first place that the four Welsh 
dioceses, the thirteen Welsh counties, 
have a distinct character of their own, 
and have a special claim for desiring con- 
sideration of their own circumstances 
and ‘policy ; and secondly, that an im- 
mense majority of the Welsh members of 
Parliament, and possibly a majority of the 
Welsh people, are in favour of a- change. 
‘‘ The change,’’ he continued, ‘* is not 
advocated either in England or Wales 


2608 


simply by people who are non-religious or | 


are actuated by mere temper or animosity, 
It is supported in England and Wales by 
many who, well-informed or not, are at 
least honest, earnest, high-minded Chris- 
tian men.’’ These are words of truth and 
soberness. We hope that at least among 
the protagonists in the controversy, this 
excellent temper will be maintained, and 
that religious rancour with its brood of 
evil suspicions will not be allowed to in- 
trude. 
\ 

THE adequate vemuneration of the 
ministry has become a very serious problem 
among churches organised upon a con- 


gregational basis and dependent almost 


entirely upon local contributions. At 
the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Liberal Christian Congregations, held 
in Birmingham last week, it was decided 
to raise a substantial addition to the funds 
available already for the increase cf 
ministers’ salaries, and the policy of a 
minimum salary, graduated according 
to locality, was adopted. The matter 
has been taken in hand already on a 
large scale by the Congregational Union, 
and this week the Baptist Union pledged 
itself to an effort to raise £250,L00. It 
was stated that it would cost £15,000 per 
annum to raise the present salaries of 
unmarried ministers in the Baptist denomi- 
nation to £120 per annum, and of married 
men from £120 to £150. 


* * * 


Ir is thus recognised on every hand 
that on the financial side Independency 
has completely broken down, and that 
the larger fellowship acting in its corporate 
capacity must accept some share of responsi- 
bility for local needs. So far as the 
minister is concerned, any grant made 
from a central fund should be regarded 
simply as part of the salary he has 
earned, upon which he has an honourable 
claim as payment for his work. There 
should not be the slightest suspicion that 
there is anything in the nature of charity 
about it. It is simply wages, often 
very inadequate wages, paid ‘to him by 
the Church as a whole instead of by the 
local congregation. The noble pride and 
sensitive self-respect of the ministry must 
be maintained at all cost, and this can only 
be secured when all funds are administered 
with full publicity in accordance with rules 
which make them as automatic as possible 
in their working. We have no desire to 
see the gradual transference of financial 
responsibilities from the local congregation 
to private boards of trustees, though 
they may be men of exceptional public 
spirit and benevolence. It is the Church 
as a Whole which must realise and fulfil its 
common responsibilities, not only in the 
raising of funds, but also in the jealous 
care with which it guards their administra- 
tion. 
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LOYALTY IN RELIGION.* 
By rae Rev. S. M. Croruers, D.D. 


“And she answered, I dwell among mine own 
people.’ —2 Krna@s iy. 13. 


THR significance of the story lies in the 
simplicity of the answer of the Shunamite 
woman. She had shown hospitality to 
the prophet, and he was anxious to make 
some adequate return. What can I do 
for you? he asked. Shall I speak to the 
king in your behalf? Or shall I recom- 
mend you to the captain of the host ? 

She answered with the pride of a peasant 
woman: They can do nothing for me. 
They are not of my kind. Let them go 
their way while I go mine. I abide with 
mine own people. 

As we read the story we feel that we are 
coming upon one of the elemental sources 
of power. It is a power at once conserva- 
tive. and radical. It holds our human 
world together as gravitation holds the 
physical world. It is the attraction which 
draws us to our own kind. That which 
most moves us is the sense that there is 
something which belongs to us and to 
which we belong. Our people may not 
be the greatest or the wisest people of the 
earth. But: they are ours, and we are 
drawn to them irresistibly. The great 
question in regard to any man is this: 
To whom does he belong ? 

The rationalist is inclined to overlook 
the personal considerations which deter- 
mine the action of the majority of men. 
He treats the individual as if he stood 
alone. He appeals to enlightened self- 
interest and proclaims right of private 
judgment. But it is one thing to have 
the right of private judgment and it is 
quite another thing to be willing to exercise 
it. In politics and religion it is not 
enough to see an abstract truth. There is 
a sentiment of loyalty to friends and 


kindred that must be reckoned with. We 


do not know how compelling it is till we 
come to some moment of decision. We 
must take a forward step. Then it is that 
we ask not simply whither we are going, 
but with whom ? 

It is because of these instinctive affilia- 
tions that human history is unpredictable. 
A world in which people acted uniformly 
according to the dictates of individual 
reason might be a better world than this, 
or it might be worse, but it certainly would 
be amazingly different. Shelley pictured 
such a world. When all the old bonds of 
loyalty had been dissolved, man stood 
‘* Sceptreless — but man. Equal, un- 
classed, nationless, exempt from all wor- 
ship.’’? But such a condition has never 
been realised, in any large way, upon the 
earth. We know the individual only as he 
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And in the 
closeness of these relations is strength. 

In one of his greatest speeches John 
Bright used with wonderful effect the story 
of the Shunamite woman. He put aside 
the offer of personal advantage with the 
simple words, ‘‘ I dwell among mine own 
people.’’ 

At the beginning of the American Civil — 
War Robert E. Lee, then a colonel in the 
regular army, was offered the command of 
the Union forces. It was a momentous 
decision which he had to make. How 
should this man of great military genius 
and of undoubted personal honour decide ? 

Colonel Lee had already made his repu- 
tation as a soldier. He believed in the 
Union, he hated slavery, and had already 
freed his own slaves. He had no illusions 
in regard to the tragic character of the 
impending struggle. But that which de- 
cided his action was his conception of 
loyalty. He was a Virginian. When Vir- 
ginia was invaded he must stand by his 
own people. It was too late to discuss the 
merits of the case. He must obey the 
call that came from the land of his birth. 

And the same motives which appeal to 
the soldier determine religious affiliations, 
We talk of following truth. But the truth 
which we follow and for which we sacrifice 
ourselves is not an abstraction. It is 
something which has familiar associations ; 
we love it ‘‘ for friends and companions’ 
sake.’? These human ties are always 
stronger than the rationalistic thinker 
imagines. 

We think of religion as something that 
we determined for ourselves. But our 
fundamental religion is something that we 2 
did not make and we cannot unmake. “2 
Beneath all the differences of dogma there 
is something that is in the blood, some- 
thing that belongs to the nature. And 
that, in the end, people respond to—in 
action if not in words. 

Walter Scott tells us of the interview 
between the Roman Catholic girl, Diana 
Vernon, and her Protestant lover, who is 
trying to shake in some way her faith, 
The opinion can easily be changed, but 
there is something deeper than the opinion. 
And he appeals to her, as a Protestant 
would appeal, to exercise her right of pri- 
vate judgment. He says :— 

‘Consult some of our learned divines. 
Or, better still, consult your own excellent 
understanding.’’ 

** Hush,’’ said Diana, ‘‘ no more of that. 
I belong indeed to an antiquated religion. 
But forsake the faith of my _ gallant 
fathers 2? 1 would as soon, if I were a 
man, forsake the banner of my clan in the 
time of battle and turn against it like a 
foul traitor and follow the banner of the 
victorious army.”’ a 

Now what can you do? That is the 
decisive thing. It washer religion and 
her fathers’ religion, and she refused to 
discuss anything more. That was enough. 

Dr. Johnson said that if Socrates in any 
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company were to say, ‘‘ Come, let us study 
philosophy,’’ and Charles of Sweden were 
to wave his sword and cry, ‘‘ Follow me 
and we will dethrone the Czar,’’ every 
man would follow Charles. I think we 
might go further and say that Socrates 
himself would be the first to follow the 
hero. ; 

Now, what does all this mean to us who 
believe in a liberal religion and in a rational 
faith ? Shall we look upon the sentiment 
of loyalty as belonging only to the lower 
forms of faith, or shall we learn how to use 
it for higher ends? Here is a force which 
may work for good or for evil. We must 
understand it and make it work for good. 

The pessimism which is so common to- 
day arises from the fact that so many in- 
telligent people see the power of a blind 
loyalty but do not see the possibility of 
a loyalty that has become clear-sighted 
and self-determining. They appreciate the 
power which holds together the clan and 
the sect, but they do not see that it is 
possible by taking thought to build up a 
more inclusive community life. If the 
lower loyalty is strong, may not the 
higher loyalty become stronger ? 

Men and women are drawn towards 
that which they have come to feel to be 
truly their own. They go to their own 
people. But who are their own people ? 
It is possible to answer that question in 
accordance with the higher reason. There 
may be a reconstruction of essential 
loyalties. 

The existence to-day of the British 
Empire and of the American Republic are 
examples of such reconstructions. In the 
eighteenth century Great Britain attempted 
to build up a Colonial Empire on the 
principle of simple loyalty to the mother 
country. From these islands men went 
forth to found Britains beyond the seas. 
They carried with them laws, traditions, 
loyalties. But statesmen forgot that in 
the new lands they would form new ties. 
The children of the colonists would not 
feel just as*their fathers felt. The senti- 
ment of nationality would bind them 
to the land in which they were born; they 
would find there their own people. And 
when the colonist became a patriot, the 
Empire would begin to disintegrate. 

But during the last century the whole 
principle of loyalty has been reconsidered. 
It has been seen that it has been possible 
to create a loyalty not of one part of the 
Empire to another part, but of each part 
to the whole. The Canadian is loyal to 
Canada, the Australian to Australia, while 
above the local loyalties is the loyalty to the 
Empire. 

St. Augustine, commenting on the text, 
‘* Let brotherly love continue,’’ said that 
brotherly love is. the only kind of love 
that can continue because it is based on 
equality. The tie that binds together a 
league of equal states in brotherly love 
is stronger than that which binds inferiors 
to superiors. Love can do what fear can- 
not attain to. 

In like manner the American Republic has 
reconsidered the nature of the loyalty 
which binds its citizens to itself. Originally 
its population was homogeneous. More 
than half a century ago the dangers of 
immigration began to be apparent. From 
all the nations of Europe men of diverse 
races and languages poured into the 
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country. What would be the effect of this 
influx of aliens ? 

An appeal was made to the old principle 
of loyalty. The cry was raised ‘‘ America 
for the Americans.’’ Let us keep the 
country for our own people. 

But it was a battle against fate. Here 
were vast spaces to be filled. On the other 
side of the ocean were vast populations 
seeking new opportunities. They could 
not be kept out. 

Then the wisest Americans began to 
reconsider the whole problem. America 
must be kept for the Americans. Yes. 
Let us make these new-comers Americans. 
Let us see to it that they do not after 
coming to our shores continue to think 
and feel as aliens 2 

There was only one way to turn the 
threatened evil into a source of national 
strength, and that was to give these 
immigrants an enthusiastic welcome. 

Now in the great centres the work 
of welcome is organised. The Italian, the 
Russian, the Pole are made to feel that 
they have come to their own. You may 
hear them singing, ‘‘ My country ’tis of 
thee,’’ and that country is ‘‘ the land of 
the pilgrim’s pride.’’ Their children think 
of themselves as the descendants of the 
English Puritans. 

Now all this has a bearing on our problem 
as members of free churches. The driving 
power must always be human sympathy. 
The same power which moved the ancient 
churches must move ours. But we must 
direct this power to ends which our reason 
and conscience approve. 

What we must do is to invest the newly 
discovered truth with warm human in- 
terests and associations. We must make 
them our own and love them as we love 
our own family. 

In this we are following the principle of 
adoption. Experience has shown that 
there can be real loyalty to an adopted 
country. So there can be loyalty to an 
adopted faith. But it must be a real 
adoption. It must be made fully our own. 
We must have ‘‘ that spirit of adoption by 
which we cry Abba, Father,’’ and by which 
we come to think of our fellow believers 
as our brothers. We must be no longer 
aliens but members of one household. We 
must adopt not only ideas but persons. 
We must bring truth to the white heat 
of loyalty, until we and our children can 
say, ‘‘ These men and women are our 
brothers and sisters, because they do the 
will of God.’’ Now that, it seems to me, 
is what makes us come together in an 
assembly like this, and I believe that we 
must come to say with even more insistence 
than our brothers, ‘‘ We believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church throughout the 
world.’’ If we are torise above the secta- 
rianism and class feeling, we must present 
to the world, not only a higher sense, 
but a more enthusiastic appeal of loyalty. 
‘* T go with mine own people.’’ Who are 
they 2? Here we find society threatened 
with warfare of the classes. The church 
which calls for the higher loyalty does not 
and cannot allow itself to take the part 
of one or the other. The church that is to 
bring peace with justice must lift up the 
standard higher than that, teaching men 
and women, rich and poor, as they come 
to it Sunday after Sunday, ‘‘ Ye are all 
brethren.’’ There are interests in common, 
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and those interests are not mere abstrac- 
tions. It simply means that we are teach- 
ing the whole nation. We are appalled by 
the cost of war and warlike preparations, . 
but never may we expect to-end them by 
counting the cost, or throwing discredit on 
the soldierly spirit, the spirit that is willing 
to dare, the spirit of youth that flames 
forth at the demands of loyalty. What 
we need to do, what we must do, beyond 
this loyalty to the nation, is to strengthen 
the greater loyalty to mankind, so that the 
time may come when, if nation rises against 
nation, there shall be an instinctive loyalty 
that shall say ‘‘ for shame.’’ 

What shall we say against loyalties of 
sect which seem to shut out the finer 
reason, the clearer truth ? Abstract truth 
can never gain the victory. We can only 
say that by a law of being the eternal 
word must become flesh and dwell among 
us. The truth of reason must be the 
compelling love of the heart. It must be 
associated with love of father and mother 
and friend, so that we may say, ‘‘ For my 
brethren and for my convictions’ sake 
we will say, Peace be with you.’’ You 
must love the truth that is to make you 
free as you love your dearest friend. You 
must become familiar with it as you are 
familiar with your own home. Religion 
is a kind of home-sickness, as a great 
philosopher has said. It is that which 
calls us back to our own country and our 
own friends. When the ideal and impulse 
that ought to be with us in this age of 
transition is brought back to an age of 
transition more wonderful even than this, 
when out of a narrow national loyalty 
religion grew for the first time to a point 
from which it could see the wider horizons 
of humanity, it is found that men said 
then: ‘‘ The old order is passing away. 
We can no longer worship together. 
Religion decomposes and fails.’’ Then 
there came men who preached far and 
wide a doctrine that made old distinctions 
no longer of any effect, that said, ‘‘ be- 
tween Greek and Barbarian there is no 
difference,’’ and bound both together in 
a new body. 

The centre of the new loyalty is the kind 
of faith which, renouncing the faith of the 
past, lays hold on the faith of the future. 
Faith is the ‘‘ substance of things hoped 
for.’’ Is it not the secret of our religion 
that, like the men of old who went out 
into the wilderness not knowing whither 
they went, we see certain great promises, 
and in perfect loyalty embrace them ? 
You are going out to be citizens and 
members of a family. You are come to 
a city of the living God, an innumerable 
company, into the religious assembly of 
the firstborn, and to God the Judge of all, 
and of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect. Do you believe in the truths 
revealed to men in these last things ? 
Do you feel that loyalty belongs only 
to some narrow faith or sect? Do you 
not feel the call of your own? Do you 
not remember the men and women whcse 
lives made yours possible, your spiritual 
ancestors? Is not the call sanctified 
by their memory ? Remember that they 
represented love, faith, hope, loyalty, 
and as these things come into our hearts, 
and these instinctive loyalties unite them- 
selves to reason and to truth, we shall 
come unto our own, 
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great fleet, he said, “ I sent my ships 
against men, not against the seas.’’ The 
English were not ashamed of acknowledg- 
ing that the storm had helped them in this 
great victory, for Queen Elizabeth had a 
medal struck in memory of it, and on cre 
side were the words: ‘‘ The Lord sent his 
wind, and scattered them.’ 

If you go to Ireland now, you will see 
many things to remind you of the Armada. 
At the Giant’s Causeway there are some 
curious shaped rocks, which the Spaniards 
took for chimneys and fired at, but 
only wasted their powder and shot; and in 
the church at Derry is a great organ 
which was on board one of the Spanish 
ships. Remember this great fight with 
the Armada, for it is one of the most 
important in English history. If the 
Spaniards had won it, we might have been 
living in a Catholic instead of a Protestant 
country now, and nothing that you do— 
neither the way you live, nor the sort of 
schools you go to, nor the books you read, 
and the thoughts you have, would have 
been the same as they are. 

It was a pity that Drake’s life did not 
end just afterhe had distinguished himself 
so greatly in this fight, for the rest of his 
life was not so happy or successful. 
It was not his own fault, however, if the 
voyages he undertook afterwards did not 
turn out well, for he was such a great com- 
mander, who knew his own mind so well 
that he could not share the command with 
another, and on these two unlucky voyages, 
one in 1589 and one in 1595, the Queen 
sent him first with Sir John Norris to 
Portugal, to help to put the King on the 
throne again, and then with his old com- 
mander, Sir John Hawkins, on another 
war against the Spaniards in the West 
Indies. Neither of these voyages turned 
out successfully ; the commanders could 
not agree with Drake as to what was best 
to be done, and he was so annoyed and 
disappointed because he seemed to be serv- 
ing the Queen badly, that he fell ill of a 
fever, and died in 1595, on board his ship 
off Nombre de Dios, that place which he 
had taken, you will remember, when he 
was hardly more than a boy, and sailed 
away with his brother in the two ships 
called the Pasha and the Swan. So it 
is sad to think that Drake’s life ended in 
disappointment after he had done so 
many splendid things in it, but he would 
have felt better if he had known that after 
his death the Queen cleared him of all 
blame. One thing more I must tell you, 
that he was Member of Parliament 
for Plymouth in those years (very few) 
when he was not at sea, and did one very 
good thing for his native town, supplied 
it with water from springs some way off. 

Drake was always very brave and decided, 
but honest. and fair to others too. Think 
how he rose from being a poor cabin boy 
to being the greatest sailor in the world, 
and the trusted soldier of the Queen, and 
then think what led him to it. He could 
not have done all he did if he had not been 
honest and hard-working, and brave, and 
a good seaman, and just to his crew. 
All these things make him a great English- 
man, and we should never forget how much 


that he ought not to have brought home so 
much wealth, that it would lead to more 
and worse quarrels with Spain. And so 
it did, as we shall see, for King Philip 
was very angry that Queen Elizabeth was 
pleased with Drake—so pleased that she 
even took same of the jewels which he 
had brought home and set them in her 
crown, and he sent over an Ambassador 
to warn Elizabeth that if she went on 
allowing her sailors to rob Spanish ships 
‘*it would come to the cannon.’’ She 
answered, ‘‘ that if he used threats of that 
kind she would fling him into a dungeon.”’ 
Sa the Ambassador went home and made 
Philip angrier than ever by telling him this, 
sa angry that he began to collect a great 
fleet, called the Aimada, to sail to England 
and conquer it and make it a Catholic 
country. It took a long time to collect 
and fit out this fleet, and in the meantime 
Drake made another voyage to the West 
Indies. 

This was in 1585—five years after he 
got back from his voyage round the 
world, and he took several places and ships. 
Two years later, he went at the head of 
30 ships to Spain, and, sailing into Cadiz 
harbour, he managed to set fire to many 
of the Spanish galleons that were collected 
there all ready for making war on England, 
and burnt in this way more than 10,000 
tons of shipping and stores. He called 
this ‘‘ singeing the King of Spain’s beard,”’ 
and he singed it so well that Philip was 
obliged to put off sending the Armada 
for a whole year. When at last it was 
collected again, and, in 1588, sailed down 
the Channel to conquer England, Drake 
was one of the bravest in the great fight, 
which lasted a week. He was so well 
known for his courage by the Spaniards 
that the commander of one of the galleons 
gave in at once when he heard that Drake 
was Captain of the ship which was fighting 
him. This Spaniard, Don Pedro, said 
he thought it no disgrace but an honour 
to surrender to Drake. He came on beard 
Drake’s ship, and was treated with great 
kindness and politeness. The fight was 
ended at last by the English sending fire- 
ships in among the Spanish galleons. They 
had to give in then, and they sailed away 
up the Channel to the north of Scotland, 
hoping to get home again by the Irish Sea. 
‘“ Never anything pleased me better,’’ 
wrote Drake afterwards, ‘‘than seeing 
the enemy fly with a southerly wind to the 
northwards.’’ But although they had 
been such a great fleet when they started, 
and had felt sure of conquering England, 
they had not reckoned with the winds and 
storms, and very few Spaniards got back 
to their own land again. For when they 
were near the Orkney Islands, a great storm 
came on which lasted many days, and 
nearly all these Spanish galleons were 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland and 
against the cliffs in the north and west 
of Ireland. The Atlantic round these 
coasts is sometimes so rough that the 
waves look mountains high, and these 
big lumbering ships, which could not be 
steered so easily as the small English 
battleships, were nearly all dashed to 
pieces on the rocks. It is known that 
about 8,000 Spaniards lost their lives 
between the Giant’s Causeway and Blasket 
Island, off the coast of Sligo. When King 
Philip heard of what had happened to his 
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Arrerr plundering the Spanish galleons, 
as you heard last week, Drake hoped that 
he could get round by the North of Cali- 
fornia to England again, and leave his 
carga of precious things there before he 
set out to explore the Pacific, but he 
found this was impossible on account of 
all the land to the North. It was another 
Devonshire man—Martin Frobisher—who 
discovered the North-West passage, as 
it is called, the way round by Behring’s 
Straits and the north of North America. 
Drake did not know of this passage, so 
he turned round and sailed right away to 
the South-west across the great Pacific, 
knowing that now he would have to go 
right round the world if he wished to see 
his own harbour of Plymouth again. He 
could, of course, have gone back the way he 
came—by Magellan’s Straits—but he was 
too wise a sailor to do that. With all his 
cargo on board the one little ship, it would 
have been next to impossible to get through 
the Spanish ships again, which would have 
been waiting to fall upon him as he passed 
Chili and Peru. He left New Albion, or 
California, an September 29, 1579, and had a 
long stretch of open sea to sail over before 
he arrived at the little islands in the East 
Indies called the Moluccas. He got there 
on November 4, and was well received by 
the king. On December 10 he got to 
Celebes, and here his ship struck on 
a rock, butit was not very badly damaged, 
and he was able to go on. On March 16 
he reached Java, and left there on March 
25. Then came a great stretch of open 
sea—the Indian Ocean. It took him 
three months all but ten days to cross 
this, and on June 15 he sailed round the 
Cape of Good Hope, having then on 
boardonly 57 men and three casks of 
water. : 

On July 12 he crossed the Equator— 
the ‘‘ Line,’’ as sailors call it—for the 
third time; on the 16th he touched the 
coast of Guinea, to lay in another supply 
of water, then he sailed on up the coast of 
Africa and back again by Spain and the 
stormy Bay of Biscay until he once more 
came in sight of England, and reached his 
own harbour of Plymouth on November 3, 
1580, having been all round the world. 
Queen Elizabeth was very proud of him, as 
well she might be, and she showed how 
pleased she was by coming to a great 
banquet which he gave her on board his 
ship at Deptford, and making him a Knight. 
She ordered that the Pelican should go no 
more voyages, but be preserved just as it 
was. It had got so battered, however, 
by its long voyage, that in a hundred 
years it had nearly all crumbled away. 
There was just enough sound wood left 
to make a chair, and this chair can still 
be seen at Oxford, for King Charles II. 
gave it to the University. So long as the 
Queen approved of him, it did not matter 
to Drake what other people thought. 
There were a good many who considered 
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BERGSON AND THEOLOGY. 
By Proressor G. Dawes Hicks, Litr.D. 


Two papers are to occupy your atten- 
tion this morning, the connection of 
which it is hard to discern, unless, indeed, 
it be that Canon Lilley is to provide the 
antidote for the baneful views that Mr. 
Jacks is first going to lay before you. 
Professor Bergson, about whose thought 
and work Mr. Jacks is to speak, has 
handled, in a series of brilliant and sugges- 
tive books, a large number of metaphysical 
and psychological themes. But it so hap- 
pens that he has not as yet applied his 
philosophy to the difficult and intricate 
problems of Ethics, about the relation of 
which to Christianity Canon Lilley is to 
address you. There is no man in England 
who has studied the recent developments 
of French speculation with greater care 
than Canon Lilley, so that I am quite 
prepared to hear from him that Bergson’s 
philosophy has thrown fresh light upon 
the Moral Ideal and the Christian concep- 
tion of the universe. Be that, however, as 
it may, I take it, at any rate, that I owe 
the honour of being invited to preside to- 
day to the fact that I had a small share in 
arranging the recent visit of Professor 
Bergson to London, and that I am ex- 
pected, therefore, to say something upon 
the interpretation of nature which has 
aroused so much interest of late years in 
the minds of thoughtful men and women. 

I am, I confess, somewhat uncertain of 
the sort of character Professor Bergson 
bears amongst theologians, and I cannot 
judge from the discordant voices that have 
reached me whether in former times he 
would have shared the fate of Bruno and 
Galileo, or have been reckoned as a true 
and faithful disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
I am aware, of course, that that great and 
good man, the late Father Tyrrell, was one 
of the first to welcome the new ideas worked 
out in the book Creative Evolution, when it 
first appeared in 1907. But, then, alas! 
Father Tyrrell’s modernism did not com- 
mend itself to the Church of which he was 
so distinguished a member. I have in 
mind, too, a memorable incident that 
occurred during M. Bergson’s visit to 
London. It was my good fortune to be 
one of a little company gathered together 
in a friendly way for the purpose of inter- 
changing views with our honoured guest. 
The rest of us on that occasion were only 
too delighted to sit as silent listeners 
whilst an animated discussion was going 
on between M. Bergson on the one hand, 
and the solitary Englishman who can 
claim to have views upon everything, 
George Bernard Shaw, on the other. 
Shaw, of course, maintained that there was 
nothing original to be found in Bergson’s 
way of looking at things; he had himself 
anticipated everything that was of value 
in it in a celebrated play of his which had 
appeared years before. But the significant 
point upon which Shaw laid emphasis was 
this. The Naturalism of men like Huxley 
—if there ever has been a man like Huxley 
—had gone, he insisted, too far; the con- 


ception of the world which alone it left 
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standing was of so cold and mechanical an 
order, that it was not possible for human 
souls, who after all were so constructed 
that ‘‘ admiration, hope, and love’’ did 
form an important ingredient in their 
constitution, to feel satisfied with it. 
There was something wanting, and the 
something wanted was religion. The great 
idea of the Elan Vital furnished, he urged, 
just the basis of that which in the natur- 
alistic philosophy was lacking, and he 
welcomed Professor Bergson as the in- 
spired prophet of a new faith which had 
been revealed in the first instance to 
himself. 

The situation was certainly interesting, 
and I do not know how far M. Bergson 
appreciated this novel mode of canonisa- 
tion. My own impression is that he would 
repudiate with firmness and decision any 
intention whatsoever of accepting the réle 
of a prophet, and that nothing could be 
more foreign to his purpose than to win 
converts to any set of doctrines, even of 
the kind sanctioned by Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
As a student of philosophy, Bergson has 
moved steadily and persistently along the 
quiet ways of reflective thought, and has 
tried to shed its peaceful light upon the 
deep problems of the nature of life and 
of the universe. Now, philosophy has un- 
doubtedly to deal with questions that 
touch very closely the highest interests of 
humanity, and he who has once breathed 
the free, if rarefied, atmosphere of philo- 
sophic speculation must inevitably have 
his attitude towards all those interests pro- 
foundly affected. But this does not mean 
that it can ever be the function of philo- 
sophy to provide a gospel for mankind ; 
still less that it can ever be the function of 
philosophy to set about evangelising the 
world. The aim of philosophy is to think 
through the, vast detail of concrete ex- 
perience, and to frame, if it may be, a 
reasoned interpretation of the system of 
reality asa whole. The knowledge it seeks 
to secure is the kind of knowledge. which 
gives unity and connectedness to the body 
of the sciences, the kind of knowledge 
which results from a critical examination 
of the grounds of our ordinary convictions 
and beliefs. That knowledge can only be 
obtained by the strict and rigorous method 
of exact research, and nothing can well be 
more detrimental to genuine philosophical 
inquiry than the turning of what should 
be, in the wider sense of the term, a demon- 
strative science into an art of persuasion 
or a means of propaganda. Professor 
Bergson has, it is true, his own view of the 
way in which philosophic truth is to be 
won, but upon this fundamental matter 
he would most certainly be in accord with 
the long line of philosophic tradition. For 
Bergson’s sake, then, I devoutly trust 
there may never be a Bergsonian cult, or 
that sort of popularisation of his philo- 
sophy which ruined the influence of 
Herbert Spencer in England and that of 
Schopenhauer in Germany—ruined their 
influence, because it inevitably fixed at- 
tention upon the wrong things, and led to 
the neglect of those which were really of 
significance. -There is no other way either 
of understanding or of testing a new 
principle in philosophy than the resolute 
endeavour to apply it logically and 
scientifically to the whole round of ques- 
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tions with which human reason has long 
been exercised. Such principle has little 
or no value when it gets thinned down 
into a mere abstract formula that is to 
serve as a kind of shibboleth by which the 
adherents of what it is the fashion to call a 
‘* school ’’ may be identified. 

I think there is manifest danger of this 
sort of thing at the present time, and it is 
not, therefore, from sheer perversity that 
I am venturing to lodge a protest against 
it. Professor Bergson is, of course, in no 
way responsible for the base uses people 
choose to make of his teaching. He has 
preserved, from first to last, and in 
all his writings, the precision of method, 
the loyalty to fact, the strictness of reason- 
ing, which belong, or ought to belong, to 
the man of science as his every-day atti-— 
tude. In fact, if I were asked to point to 
his most important and enduring work, 1 
should single out, not the far-reaching 
theories and speculations that have taken 
hold of the popular fancy, but rather the 
patient and arduous pieces of research— 
such, for example, as his strenuous investi- 
gation of the nature of conscious states, or 
his careful inquiry into the facts of memory 
—which are but comparatively little 
known, but which I believe in the long 
run will more profoundly modify the 
thought of the world than those striking 
flashes of imaginative genius which fasci- 
nate now the majority of his readers. 

Yet I am far from wishful to disparage 
Bergson’s more ambitious efforts, or to 
suggest that the theologian who goes to 
his philosophy in the right spirit will not 
find much that will be helpful in the funda- 
mental problems of theology, much, too, 
that will cause him to reflect upon the 
tenability of dogmas that are too readily 
supposed to be, for the religious man, 
beyond the region of doubt. Let me refer, 
in the briefest possible way, to two con- 
ceptions in the elaboration of which M. 
Bergson comes into intimate contact with 
the ideas and hopes of religion. 

The first is the conception of life—of life 
not as an appendage or property of inert 
matter, but as itself an independently 
existing entity—a free, spontaneous energy 
or activity, replete with endless facilities 
of forcing itself through the brute material 
which seems more real than its flow, and: 
of adapting that material as an instrument 
for its own advance. The conception is 
not, it is true, wholly new—no philosophi- 
cal conception ever is. Confronted with 
a constantly increasing body of evidence, 
in the organic kingdom, of extraordinary 
capacity of adaptation and _ selection, 
which seemed to baffle any attempt at 
explanation on purely mechanical prin- 
ciples, biologists had previously been feel- 
ing their way towards the view of a vital 
force, dominating and directing each 
living body to its own preservation. M. 
Bergson, however, extends that notion far 
beyond the limits contemplated by the 
biological specialist. The gist of his con- 
tention is that the mechanical theory of 
life has not only failed to explain evolu- 
tion, but is inconsistent with the very fact 
of evolution. Take, for example, the 
universe in what appears to be its present 
condition, imagine it to yourself as broken 
into fragments, and then try to alight upon 
a mode in which these fragments might 
somehow be put together again; then 
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instead of solving the problem of develop- 
ment, you have been simply attempting 
to reconstruct evolution out of bits of 
what has itself been evolved. And just 
as the child’s act of fitting together the 
pieces of a picture puzzle, and of obtaining 
thereby a pretty design, has nothing 
whatever to do with the act of drawing 
and painting the design, so the imitation 
of reality by a work of mosaic bears not 
the slightest resemblance to the actual 
movement of evolution. That is the 
erroneous method of procedure not alone 
of Herbert Spencer, but of many other 
thinkers who have sought to trace the 
genesis and progress of life from exclu- 
sively physical and chemical conditions 
—the erroneous method of procedure, also, 
I would add, of many psychologists who 
have sought to trace the growth of reason 
and intellect from sentience and sense 
impressions. In opposition, then, to this 
method of procedure, M. Bergson has 
insisted upon treating life as itself-a real 
process suo genere—as the formative, 
operative agent, that fashions, moulds, 
and leads the course of nature. Starting 
from primitive ill-defined organisms, not 
strictly to be described as either vegetable 
or animal, the life-impetus upon the earth 
has taken one of two divergent tracks. 
Hither it has followed the path opening 
out towards spontaneity, action, freedom ; 
or, else, relinquishing even the small 
measure of spontaneous movement it 
already possessed, it has stationed itself 
in positions where, with suitable means of 
nourishment at hand, it might sink into 
the humdrum existence of inactivity. 
Only the former path, that which advances 
to the vertebrates and proceeds from 
them up to man, has been wide enough 
to afford the passage required for the full 
flood of life. Picture the life-impetus as 
in essence a perpetual striving to create, a 
perpetual effort to realise its own freedom, 
having to wend its way through matter 
which stands to it as the mechanical and 
the necessary, then it is in man alone 
that you will find it has sounded the depths 
of its own being, and revealed the reservoir 
of unforeseeability, of liberty of choice, it 
in truth contains. Consciousness in man 
ig just this life-force utilising matter as 
the raw material for its own creativeness. 

So far the working out of the conception 
has been in the direction towards which 
religious reflexion has always instinctively 
tended, and there is offered to the religious 
thinker firm ground on which to build his 
faith in the dignity of manhood and his 
hopes for the future destiny of human 
souls. The conception allows us to look 
upon our individual lives as_ bearing 
within them the treasure of existence, and 
to claim for them a not insignificant place 
in the realm of being. And when it is 
further shown that the very essence of a 
conscious mind is memory, and that for a 
living spirit the past is and remains an 
indelible possession, there is provided, I 
think, for the Christian doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality a philosophical basis 
stronger far than it has often been pos- 
sible to secure from metaphysical con- 
siderations alone. But M. Bergson re- 
fuses at this point to call halt. He carries 
his gaze infinitely beyond the development 
of life of which this planet is the theatre, 
and ventures upon a field of speculation 


that shall include the whole of reality 


within its scope. He will exhibit the 
universe in its entirety as in essence a 
living individuality—a unity of life that 
brings forth all things—suns, planets, 
finite lives—as the fruit of its own womb. 
The Cosmic Life, as thus conceived, is the 
root of all existence, the great identity 
from which all diversity springs, the 
creative source of every event and the 
ultimate ground of whatsoever can be 
said to be. At first sight, there would 
seem to be here the promise and the 
potency of a foundation for a religious 
theism. But 1 must not shrink from ex- 
pressing my conviction that this concep- 
tion of Cosmic Life is more nearly akin to 
Schopenhauer’s conception of the Will as 
the one Thing-in-itself than to the Chris- 
tian conception of a divine Personality, 
Had time permitted, I should have offered 
reasons for the contention that the notion 
of universal life, or life-in-general, if by 
that be meant an actually existent reality, 
is a contradiction in terms—just an in- 
stance of that illegitimate hypostatising 
of an abstraction against which, as ex- 
emplified in other systems of philosophy, 
M. Bergson has argued with so much 
power and cogency. I must here, how- 
ever, content myself with pointing out 
that the analogy between Cosmic Life and 
life as we have been considering it com- 
pletely breaks down. M. Bergson does 
not, of course, suggest for a moment that 
a finite individual life itself produces the 
material environment in the midst of 
which its life is lived. His whole account 
of life upon this planet is based upon the 
pre-supposition that the material condi- 
tions of life are as real and as primordial 
as the vital impulse is real and primordial. 
But the moment the advance is made to 
the conception of Cosmic Life, the situa- 
tion is entirely changed, Instead of bur- 
rowing its way through a more or less re- 
fractory matter, the Cosmic Life is sup- 
posed somehow to throw out, or to call 
forth, from the depths of its own being 
just that without which terrestrial life 
could not be lived at all; instead of the 
biological conception of the concrete 
adaptation of life to material conditions, 
the bare abstract notion is presented of an 
inverse movement, unaccountably gener- 
ated by the Cosmic Life, and which is 
forthwith identified with material nature. 
Consciousness, intelligence, reason, instinct 
—all these accrue to terrestrial life in 
virtue of its having to traverse matter, 
to entice it to organisation, and to make of 
it, in itself the seat of necessity, an instru- 
ment of liberty. When, however, life is 
thought of as an ultimate Cosmic Life, it 
becomes devoid of content; it loses just 
the specific, the differentiating, features 
that give meaning and significance to life 
as manifested in particular concrete in- 
dividuals. And to ascribe to Cosmic Life, 
as thus presented, the characteristic of 
creativeness seems to me to be doing little 
else than hiding its nakedness through 
help of a phrase which in this connection 
baffles all attempt at explanation. I be- 
lieve, then, there is reason for saying that 
this bold speculative idea, notwithstanding 
its attractiveness, will in truth prove to be 
far less helpful to the religious mind than 
the less ambitious conception of which I 
have been speaking. 


The second conception to which I wish 
to allude is that of free creativeness as 
contrasted with the notion of a final end 
or purpose which the immense multiplicity 
of processes—natural, mental, spiritual—in 
the universe are supposed to be engaged in 
bringing gradually to realisation. Theo- 
logians, with one notable exception, have 
been practically unanimous, so far as I 
have been able to gauge their utterances, 
in condemning Bergson’s position as, in 
this respect, antithetical to the Christian 
idea of God and of God’s relation to the 
world. Mr. Balfour, a very earnest and 
acute student of the foundations of theo- 
logical belief, has probably expressed, in 
his concise and pregnant way, a difficulty 
which has been widely and prevalently 
felt. ‘‘ Creation, freedom, will—these, 
doubtless,’’ says Mr. Balfour, ‘* are great 
things; but we cannot lastingly admire. 
them unless we know their drift. We can- 
not rest satisfied with what differs so little 
from the taphazard; joy is no fitting 
consequent of efforts that are so nearly 
aimless. If values are to be taken into 
account, it is surely better to invoke God 
with a purpose, than supra-consciousness 
with none.’’? Understood literally, I am 
afraid it must be confessed, some of Berg- 
son’s language is exposed to this sort of 
criticism. For not seldom he writes as 
though the alternative of applying to 
reality as a whole the notion of final 
causality were the application to it of the 
notion of mere chance or contingency. I do 
not think, however, that such is, in truth, 
Bergson’s intention, but that he is rather 
concerned to make clear that these alter- 
natives are not exhaustive of the possibili- 
ties of reality. Unless I am grievously 
mistaken, his objection to the ordinary 
conception of End or Purpose is that it is 
altogether too meagre, too poor, too an- 
thropomorphic, a category by which to 
interpret the vast and intricate course of 
evolution initsentirety. It does not follow 
that the universe, in its multitudinous 
modes of working, is aimless and meaning- 
less, because to speak of one end or 
meaning to which each of these is subor- 
dinate turns out to be contradictory. 
It does not follow that the universe may 
not be teeming with aims and meanings, 
even though the attempt to bring them 
all under a single or collective end should 
evince itself as doomed to failure. 

The idea of a definite scheme, a definite 
plan, of cosmic development, mapped out 
in detail from the beginning, the idea of 
‘‘ one far off divine event to which the 
whole creation moves,’’ is full of embar- 
rassments, and I doubt whether theologians 
have sufficiently realised the perplexities 
to which it leads. God, declared T. H. 
Green, ‘‘ 7s all which the human spirit is 
capable of becoming.’? What object is, 
then, to be gained by the toils and labours 
of countless generations of men if every- 
thing of worth or value thus to be attained 
is already realised in the being of the 
supreme mind? Why the prodigious ex- 
penditure of struggle and effort and 
spiritual energy, of which the history of 
mankind is the record, if it can result in 
nothing but what is, and has always been, 
present in the universe without it? We 
have here, in truth, a recurrence of the 
old difficulty of the relation of the uni- 
versal to the particular. The idea of the 
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good-in-general, though useful as a concept, 
becomes paradoxical when it is taken 
to denote an actually existent fact. M. 
Bergson presses, and I think rightly, 
against the popular notion of a pre- 
arranged programme of cosmic develop- 
ment, that it is, after all, the notion of 
mechanism over again. Only the mech- 
anism is inverted mechanism—the pull of 
the future is substituted for the push of 
the past, and the course of life and human 
history is prescribed by the ready-made 
goal it has to reach no less inevitably than 


by the original collocation of atoms from 
which, in accordance with materialism, it 
took its start. There is, indeed, in that case 


a fatality that ‘shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.’’ Father Tyrrell, 
of whom 1 was thinking a moment ago, in 
what was, I believe, the last article he 
wrote before his death—and a most 
striking article it was, entitled ‘‘ The 
Divine Fecundity ’’—showed himself to 
be fully alive to the force of these con- 
siderations. To suppose that God is 
working out some ultimate end by means of 
the myriad centres of life in the world 
would be, he argued, to suppose that they 
were not ends in themselves and that God 
was reduced to human dependency and 
poverty. And in weighty words, the 
warning is given that men may mistakenly 
come to care more for universal aims and 
causes than for the individuals in whose 
behalf they are taken up; more for the 
Sabbath than for man; more for the 
temple than for Him who dwells in it. 
However this may be, certain it is that 
individualities can only be reared where 
it is possible for each of them to work out, 
in a real sense, his own salvation, and that 
there cannot be at once individual freedom 
and a precise pattern of what each of us is 
destined to become at the successive stages 
of our onward growth. 

Tennyson was for once, I venture to 
think, sadly deceived when nature seemed 
to him to be so careful of the type, and so 
careless of the single life. One of the 
great lessons, perhaps the greatest, which 
Bergson has taught us is that individuality 
is the supreme care of nature, and that for 
sameness, rigidity, repetition, she has, in 
comparison, but little concern. Nature 
like art aims at what is individual, at what 
is unique, at what will never again recur. 
And if God be verily the Father of spirits, 
an individual personality as they are 
individual personalities, then we may be 
assured that He would not wreck the 
possibility of their standing to Him in the 
relationship of children by turning them 
into puppets, nor, for the sake of His fore- 
knowledge, sacrifice them as means to 
some far-off universal and impersonal end. 
Then the conditions of the evolution of 
human life must be such that a divine 
message for each one of us is this, ‘‘ Thou 
mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy 
home.”’ 


——»——_—_ 


BERGSON. 
By tHe Rev. L. P. Jacks, M.A. 


In a lecture delivered in this city less 
than a year ago M. Bergson spoke the 
following words — 

‘* What are we? What are we doing 

here ? Whence do we come and whither 
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do we go? These are vital questions. . 

The future belongs to a philosophy which, 
no longer returning to these questions a 
self-styled ‘ final’ solution, to be replaced 
by other solutions claiming equal finality, 
will be gradually perfectible, open to 
corrections, retouchings, and unlimited 


simplifications ; a philosophy that will no 


longer pretend to have reached a solution 


of mathematical certainty, but will be 
content with a sufficiently high degree of 


probability.’’ 


I believe that the members of this 
Conference will find a familiar ring in these 
spirit of 
dogmatism, introducing M. Bergson as one 
who does not profess to be infallible, nor 
claim to have reached a final solution of 
If we are in quest 
of a philosopher who presents answers of 
mathematical certainty to all the Riddles 
of the Sphinx, it is not in Bergson that we 
If, on the other 
hand, we neither expect him to be in- 
fallible, nor ask him to make us feel that 
we are infallible ourselves, and are con- 
oe TO- 
bability ’’ as the guide of life, then it is 
possible that Bergson may help us. He 
may help us even though he fails to provide 
our thought with a rock on which it can 
stand. For the characteristic attitude of 
thought is not that of standing immovable 
upon a rock. Thought lives by movement 


words, They repudiate the 
the mysteries of Life. 


shall find satisfaction. 


tent with Bishop Butler to take 


and its deepest needs are for air and light. 


The last findings of Bergsonism do not 


admit of mathematically certain proof. 
They are truths of Intuition, whose nature 
it is to overflow the forms of thought and 
of language, so that any attempt to repro- 
duce them in precise formule will distort 
and misrepresent them. They may be 
verbally indicated, but they cannot be 
verbally reproduced. The life of the 
spirit ig arrested by the very act of de- 
fining it; and, being arrested, it is no 
longer life, but death. Our formuls, says 
Bergson, ‘‘ are like dead leaves floating on 
the surface of a pond.’’ 

This result will appear to many persons 
as the breakdown of philosophy. Does it 
not end in the confession that there is no 
such thing as final certainty ? 

Well, all depends on what you mean by 
certainty ; and I need hardly remind you 
that this matter leaves room for a pretty 
wide difference of opinion. I will not 
attempt an answer to Pilate’s question ; 
I would merely ask you to make sure of 
your own standard of Truth before judg- 
ing of Bergson’s philosophy. When you 
speak of Truth are you thinking of Mathe- 
matics? Is that, and that only, to be 
called true which is susceptible of exact 
statement and irrefragable proof? Then 
Bergsonism is not for you. Or do you 
admit that there is another sort of cer- 
tainty, perhaps a higher and surer kind, 
exemplified, let us say, by your belief in 
the loyalty of your best friend, a thing 
which you could hardly prove, but on the 
truth of which you would be willing at 
any moment to stake your life? In this 
case you will hesitate before saying that 
Bergsonism has broken down. For the last 
findings of Bergson’s philosophy belong 
to the same class as our belief in the loyalty 
of our friends, or, I would add, in our 
personal identity. ‘‘ The beliefs to which 


we most strongly adhere are those of which 
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we should find it most difficult to give an 


account, and the reasons by which we 
justify them are seldom those which led 
us to adopt them.’’ 
words. Do they imply a standard of 
truth you are prepared to adopt ? If not, 
let me repeat once more, Bergson will giv 
you no satisfact:on. : 

Philosophy, we are told, is, like poetry, 
“* a criticism of Life.’? But the philoso- 
phers who criticise life are not allowed to 
have things all their own way. Life has 
a habit of turning round and criticising 
philosophy. And philosophy, far from 
suffering under this criticism, makes her 
richest gains by attending to the reactions 
which her teachings provoke from the 
living spirit of mankind. No doubt, there 
are thinkers who have played the part of 
intellectual pontifis, claiming to legislate 
for the mind of man, and presenting their 
message as a privileged monologue, to 
which no reply was becoming or even 
possible; and on the fringe of every 
great system you will always find a 
few imitators who assume the ponti- 


fical air and demand a silent receptivity — 


from the world. But the great masters 
have another manner, and produce a 
different effect. It is one of the marks of 
a fruitful system of thought that it in- 
vites humanity to answer, and runs its 
course as a dialogue between the soul of 
the master and the ever-changing spirit of 
the world. Think how the teaching of 
Plato goes on reverberating down the 
centuries, awaking fresh echoes in the 
mind of every age. How rich and fruitful 
those answers have been! When Words- 
worth wrote his Ode to Immortality he 
was calling back to Plato across the gulf 
of the ages. And may we not say of all 
the greatest teachers that the value of 
their message lies less in what they taught 
and more in what the world has learnt 
from their teaching. The two things are 
by no means the same. What the philoso- 
pher says to us is one thing; what 
we answer back is another; and _ philo- 
sophy wins her greatest triumph when by 


the wisdom of her appeal she evokes a yet 


wiser response. We can ask nothing 
higher of any thinker than that he should 
unseal the fountains of original insight 
within ourselves; and the surest proof 
that he has justly criticised life is that he 
has provoked life to criticise him. On the 
other hand, nothing is more fatal to 
philosophy than pontifical conclusiveness. 
Scanty, indeed, is the fruit of that thinking 
which covers the ground with final con- 
clusions before the answering mind arrives 
on the scene ; whose meaning is exhausted 
when we have read the books in which it 
is written ; whose message makes no room 
for the free reaction of the human spirit. 
Such thinkers leave no spiritual posterity 
behind them. A few imitators, a few 
repetitions—and then the inevitable cul 
de sac. Think of the Deists of the eight- 
eenth century! How ingenious were the 
proofs that some of them gave of the ex- 
istence of God! And apparently how 
conclusive! But to-day the stream is 
dried up and the thirsty will never drink 
there any more. : 
Now Bergson, if I rightly understand 
him, must be classed with those philoso- 
phers who, like Plato, and perhaps like 
Spinoza, stimulate and encourage their 
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disciples to win their deepest insight for 
themselves. The deepest knowledge of 


all, the knowledge which bears the issues 
of life and of death, is not the kind of 
thing that philosophers can first excogi- 
tate in their studies and then place on the 
public market. It is an original insight 
of the soul, and its value lies in its origin- 
ality. The truth for each one of us is 
what we see for ourselves, and not what 
is seen for us by somebody else. It is be- 
cause he perceives this that Bergson makes 
no pretence of closing the great questions 
of the soul with a final answer. His effort 
is rather to open them and to put them in 
the place where they will answer them- 
selves. Unlike the Agnostic, who would 
drive those questions owt, as beyond the 
circle of our knowledge; Bergson would 
drive them in, and even deeper in, until 
at last they come to rest in the luminous 
silence of Intuition. This, I take it, is 
the meaning of the motto from Plotinus 
which Bergson authorised his English 
translator to prefix to one of his works :— 

““ If a man were to inquire of Nature 
the reason of her creative activity and she 
were willing to give ear and answer, she 
would say : ‘ Ask me not, but understand 
in silence, even as I am silent and am not 
wont to speak.’ ”’ 

There is no denying that in all this 
Bergson runs counter to what men in 
general expect of philosophers. What is 
philosophy for, we ask, if not to answer 
our questions ?. That surely is what most 
philosophers have tried to do. The domi- 
nant tendency has always been towards 
system, towards articulateness, towards 
precise formule. The object is to find a 
correct expression of Reality, couched in 
the language of the intellect. But Bergson 
reverses all this. What he seeks is not a 
correct expression, but a deep impression of 
the Real. Instead of leading us outward 
into finer articulations of thought and 
expression, he leads inward, retracing his 
steps through such articulations as already 
exist, until we reach at last the inarticulate 
birthplace of knowledge. Were it not for 
the misleading associations of the term, I 
should not hesitate to say that Bergson is, 
essentially, a spiritual impressiomst. It 
- was said of Turner, the artist, that he saw 
Nature not with his eyes, but through them. 
And of Bergson it might be said that the 
whole effort of his philosophy is to see 
through the forms which intellect imposes 
on our thought in order that we may 
grasp the Reality which lies beneath them. 
The intellect, he tells us, has no speculative 
competence. It is the working engine of 
our active life, a mighty engine, indeed, 
and destined to grow mightier as the ages 
pass. But turn it to speculative uses, 
ask it to tell you what Life is, what the 
Reality is, what you are, and it will only 
lead you on and on for ever through an 
endless dance of contradictions. The In- 
tellect is the faithful servant of the mind, 
but we have made it the Master. Hence 
the chaos of our philosophical systems ; a 
chaos which can only grow worse until we 
have learnt to see not with our intellect 
but through it. Life cannot be imprisoned 
in a formula ; but, even if it could, we should 
understand life no better than we do: 
Reality cannot be expressed in a system ; 
but even if it could we should be no 
nearer to Reality than we are. What 


insight needs is not a fuller system nor an 


exacter formula; but rather that we 
should, at moments, turn our eyes away 
from systems and formule, which, so far 


from helping, are precisely what prevent 


us from receiving that deep impression of 
Reality and of Life. 

Yet Bergson’s Philosophy is far from 
being a short cut or a primrose path to 
Truth. 1 know of no philosophical dis- 
cipline so severe as that upon. which 
Bergson invites us to engage. I know of 
none which involves such painful reversals 
of deep-set mental habits. I know of 
none which calls upon*the student to 
burn so many cherished idols, and abandon 
so many time-honoured illusions. Bergson 
turns our intellect inside out, and the late 
Father Tyrrell was not far wrong when he 
said that in order to understand him we 
need a new sort of mind. 

What is our consciousness? What is 
mind? Surely, we think, it is some pro- 
cess of observing and registering what 
goes on in the world. Things happen, and 
we see them; things turn up, and we 
observe them; things are there, and our 
minds register their presence. Our minds 
are the watchers, the spectators ; and the 
world is the moving show which we watch. 
First the event: then the mental register 


-of the event: first the thing, then the 


conscious copy in the mind. But, if 
Bergson is right, all this is wrong. Our 
consciousness, says Bergson, is simply the 
dawning of our actions. To be conscious 
means not that you have just seen some- 
thing, but that you are just going to do 
something. It is, if one may say so, the 
trembling of the soul into activity. It 
does not register what happened last, but 
foreshadows what may happen next, and 
chooses from among the host of dawning 
actions that one which shall be acted to 
the full. This is why the mind is essen- 
tially free. Were it the function of con- 
sciousness merely to register what happened 
last, it 1s obvious that our minds would 
have no freedom; they would be tied to 
the tail of the world process: it would go 
on before, and mind would da~ce attend- 
ance in the rear. But Bergson reverses 
this order. It is mind that steers the way 
and the system of natural. necessity 
streams out behind it like the wake of a 
ship. 

I may say, in passing, that this last 
point—Bergson’s general doctrine of con- 
sciousness—is especially important in its 
bearing on the philosophy of religion. It 
shows us what religion may, and what it 
may not, expect from Bergson. If there 
are any who expect the philosopher to 
produce an argument which will force all 
rational minds to believe in God, as Euclid 
forces us to accept the properties of a 
triangle, so that at last mankind will 
have no alternative but to believe in Him 
in the same way as they have no alterna- 
tive but to confess that Euclid is true, 
and couldn’t believe otherwise even if 
they were to try—if this is what we expect 
from the philosopher, we shall find in 
Bergson’s teaching little else than a stumb- 
ling block of offence. Not only does 
he fail to produce any such proof, but his 
whole method involves that such proofs 
applied to such matters are from the 
nature of the case impossible. On the 
other hand, if there are any for whom 
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religion means essentially an act of choice, 
an act which can never be forced upon the 
soul by logic, by philosophy or by anything 
else; if there are any for whom belief 
in God is only another name for the soul’s 
free choice of the Highest, a choice made 
in presence of an alternative which per- 
mits us to choose something lower, a 
choice which can be refused by rational 
beings who will to refuse it—if, in short, 
there are any who carry their faith in 
Freedom into the very Holy of Holies, and 
hold that faith itself is free—then I say such 
persons, far from finding offence in Bergson, 
will feel themselves encouraged and sup- 
ported by the atmosphere of the thought. 
For Bergson teaches that the very life of 
the mind, of consciousness, of spirit, is 
the activity of choosing ; whence it would 
follow that if religion is to be an act of 
spirit, it must be, fundamentally, an act 
of free choice. 

If Bergson disappoints us by presenting 
no cut-and-dried answers to the questions 
we are continually asking; if that stiff 
backbone of doctrine, which we expect 
philosophers to provide, is not forth- 
coming, we may at all events be grateful 
to him for allowing us some spiritual in- 
dependence, and especially for helping us 
to emerge from the dark night of mechanical 
thinking. Mechanical thinking is the enemy 
against which Bergson turns the sharpest 
edge of his sword. He believes that 
mechanical thinking has invaded and 
captured the central fortress of philosophy ; 
he shows us that unconsciously we are all 
its victims; and he has aroused no little 
wrath in high places by affirming that 
certain great philosophers who set out 
to deliver us from mechanism, have 
ended by themselves becoming its devoted 
slaves. 

‘*To philosophise,’’ said Novalis, ‘‘ is 
to vivify.’’? It is an admirable definition, 
and I am glad to see that the distinguished 
teacher of philosophy in Birmingham 
University has quoted it with approval. 
‘*To philosophise is to vivify ’’—to 
intensify our life, to enrich our experience, 
to fill all thinking and all objects of all 
thought with new and abiding interest. 
But mechanical thinking, whether it 
talks of matter and force, or whether it 
turns existence into a clockwork of 
categories, can hardly be said to wiwfy 
anything. To mechanise the world is 
to deaden it; and to think of oneself asa 
cog on its wheels, or as a necessary moment 
in its eternal process, is certainly not an 
animating experience. It may conceivably 
be true that all events in this universe, from 
the birth of starry systems to the last 
quiver of a shaking leaf, do but rehearse 
a programme inexorably drawn up and 
determined before the worlds began ; but if 
anyone asserts that either the world or his 
own life is vwified by such a conception, 
I have to confess that I do not know 
what he means. 

Now, whatever be the deficiencies of 
Bergson’s thought in other respects, it 
answers well to the test of Novalis. No 
one can read Creative Evolution, however 
critically, without feeling a stirring and a 
shaking among the dry bones of his thought. 
One error, at all events, has been effectually 
destroyed by that book—the error of 
looking on Nature as of a factory where 
standardised patterns are turned out by 
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‘* Watch ; for in an hour that ye wot not 
of, the Son of Man cometh.”? -« fF! 
On the whole, then, we may conclude 
as follows :—Bergson’s doctrine will prove 
intensely disappointing to all religious 
teachers who expect philosophy to provide 
them with the fixed outline and ground- 
plan of their message, or to precipitate 
the essence of theology into an impregnable 


mind. People who ordinarily turn a deaf 
ear to philosophers, or even treat their 
works which declare her triumphs, and also | discussions with contempt, have been 
by many a token of arrested effort and | wakened up by Bergson to a respectful 
abandoned hope and heroic endeavour | interest in metaphysics and to a profound 
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what shall we say of the service that is 
indirect ? This, I think, may possibly 
be found the more important of the two. 
We have to consider what the effect on the 
mind and temper of the age is likely to 
be if Bergson’s teachings should increase 
their influence, and become widespread 
not merely among professional philosophers 
but in the world at large. How is such 
a spread of Bergson’s ideas likely to affect 
the general attitude towards religion ? 
Will it dispose men to listen.with greater 
or with less favour to the kind of religious 
message which this Conference would 
approve ? We all know what happened 
when Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy took 
hold of the popular mind. Spencer’s 
philosophy, in spite of some great merits, 
can hardly be said to have made things 
easy, for the religious teacher. On the 
whole it seems to have hardened the hearts 
of men against him and his work. Will 
Bergson’s philosophy do the same? Or 
will it do the opposite ? 

One thing seems pretty clear. I think 
we may take it as certain that Bergson’s 
philosophy will become widely influential. 
It is so already ; and it will become more 
so. Whatever the professional philosophers 
may be saying about Bergson, and I am 
sure that much of their criticism is just 
and necessary, there can be no doubt that 
Bergson has shot his arrow over their 
heads and hit the target of the general 


the gross. We are in the studio of the 
great Artist surrounded by the mighty 


packed within the four corners of a sentence. 
Those, on the other hand, who are content 
with philosophy if it provides them with 
a favourable atmosphere, and with a 
soil which is likely to respond to their 
cultivation, will see a promising sign in 
the growing influence of Bergson on 
the mind of their age. Both parties may 
say with perfect truth that Bergson is 
inconclusive ; that in spite of all he can 
tell us of Freedom, of Life, of Creative 
Evolution, he leaves us still in presence 
of the essential mystery of our being. 
But do you know of any philosophy of 
which it can be honestly claimed that it 
eliminates that mystery? I do not. 
There are some philosophies, like the 
Agnostics’, which leave the mystery stand- 
ing there as something dead and foreign 
to our own spirits, and all we can do with 
it is to leave it alone. There are others 
like Bergson’s which make the mystery 
in Nature essentially akin to the living 


can answer unto deep. That is the only 
difference so far as mystery is concerned, 
and unless I am mistaken, it is a difference 
in favour of Bergson. Again, it may be 
said that serious danger would arise. if 
Bergson’s intense and sweeping doctrine 
of Freedom were widely accepted by 
the mind of the age. Again I agree. 
But again I ask, do you know of any 
philosophy which is not dangerous—which 
does not contain something which weak 
men can convert into their own weakness, 
or which blind men can convert into their 
own darkness, or which self-righteous men 
can convert into their own pride. I do 
not. 

‘* Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ’’ 
are words which apply even to the pro- 
foundest truths of philosophy. There 
is no such thing as securing truth against 
abuse, and the deepest truth is always 
the most susceptible of perversion. Safety 
is no criterion by which to judge the value 
of a philosopher’s work. And even if it 
were, Bergson, I imagine, would stand the 
test as well as any other. Whatever 
dangers may attend his teaching they are 
less to be feared than the spirit of dog- 
matism, than intellectual self-satisfaction, 
than the idolatrous worship of formule 
and phrases. These are the dangers that 
beset many systems of. philosophy, and 
from such dangers Bergson’s teaching is 
singularly free. 


Suppose, in the next place, that our 
age begins to look favourably on the 
doctrine that Life wherever it is found is 
a continuous creation, and the rehearsal 
of aprogramme. One result of that would 
be, I imagine, that people would begin to 
read their Bibles more sympathetically. 
They would understand better what St. 
Paul meant when he said that in Christ 
neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
availeth anything, but a new creation. 
They would be nearer to the writer of 
the 139th Psalm. They would recover 
some of that wholesome astonishment 
which men felt when they first listened 
to the words of Christ. I do not mean, 
of course, that there is a point to point 
correspondence between the underlying 
doctrines of the Bible and Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution. I only mean that 
in the atmosphere of Creative Evolution 
one can read the great utterances of 
Hebrew Religion without feeling that the 
Bible is a foreign book and the God of 
the Bible an old-fashioned Personage. 
People who have been influenced by 
this aspect of Bergson will not smile in- 
credulously when you talk to them of 
the Living God. They will listen with 
more intelligence and with more emotion 
when you read to them the parable of the 
Ten Virgins or the Great Assize ; and they 
will start to attention when you bid them 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE MORAL 
IDEAL. 


By Canon A. L. Litury. 


I FEEL that I owe you an apology in 
asking you to discuss a subject on which 
probably everything that needs saying 
has already been said a thousand times. 
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Yet it is just such subjects, and often the 
most obvious aspects of them, that we need 
from time to time to think anew. Life 
does not stand still even if thought ma 
be tempted to do so. And if thought has 
any regulative value for life, which, in spite 
of Bergson’ s brilliant speculations as to the 
nature and function of intelligence, I must 
still venture to believe, the arrest of thought 
must mean the abandonment of life to its 
own unregulated and dispersive impulses. 

But, indeed, I ought not to speak, 
except in a very limited sense, of an arrest 
of thought on the subject which we are 
about to consider. It is rather from a 
confusion of thought than from its arrest 
that we are suffering just now. And that 
confusion arises, as perhaps such confusion 
always does, from contradictory tendencies 
in life itself. On the one hand life is 
characterised to-day by a feverish and 
multiform activity. A mere unsifted lust 
of action drives us on. We have tapped 
elemental sources of power which give us 
the mastery of the material world. Hu- 
manity is ike a conquering army engaged 
in sacking a captured city. For the 
moment it has forgotten its purpose as an 
army. It is not troubled by a thought 
of the general plan of campaign. Its 
ultimate objective is lost sight of, and 
even the conviction that it has one 
temporarily suppressed. The forces even 
of the material universe were once things 
of dread by which man’s spirit was cowed 
and reproved. Now they have become its 
playthings or its familiar slaves. We live 
in a world of the Arabian Nights, and 
command its geni at our will. Activity is 
no longer an effort but an impulse, no 
longer an occasional intensity of effort 
towards a best deliberately chosen, but a 
universal movement of impulse towards 
the unlimited guerdon of chance. 

And the reflection of this Dionysiac 
rage of life in the mirror of thought is a 
humanity universally possessed by a mere 
will-to-live, or arbitrarily selected by a 
will-to-power, or identified with a forward 
push of life for which every moment of its 
succession is an authentic ‘‘ becoming.’’ 
Whether it is Schopenhauer, or Nietzsche, 
or Bergson who reads the riddle of exist- 
ence, they all read it in the same sense, 
influenced, we feel, by the characteristic 
aspect of contemporary life. 

But there is another aspect of that life, 
the complement and consequence of its 
anarchic activity. It is the clamorous 
demand for order, for a new constitution 
of society. On the fact of this demand, 
and on its universality as a fact throughout 
the civilisation which has been stirred by 
the new consciousness of power, it 1s un- 
necessary to insist. But it may be 
worth while to analyse its character, 
and especially to elicit those elements 
of its character of which it may be 
itself unconscious. That the demand 
for a reconstitution of society is in the 
main consciously motived by a sincere 
desire for juster relations between men in 
society need not, and will not by any 
generous mind, be denied. Indeed, it is 
not only this desire, but the expectation 
to which it points on that witnesses to the 
undiluted idealism of this movement. 
For that expectation is that a reconstituted 
society will make better men, that a new 
scheme of human association will morally 


improve all the partners. Now there: is 
some justification for such a hope. The 
chief evil of an anarchic society is just that 
it is not a society, that within it the 
inspiring sense of partnership does not 
exist. But wherever terms of partnership 
exist, however consciously arranged, there, 
too, there will be the inspiration of a 
moralising sense of partnership. Society 
is always in some sense a moral fact, just 
because it cannot help being a moral dis- 
cipline. And so every improvement in 
the terms of association, every added 
security for the justice of human relations, 
is of itself a certain deepening of the 
effective moral discipline which society 
exercises over its members. Yet the limits 
of such discipline are apparent. And the 
danger is that it may be altogether neu- 
tralised by the artificial arrangements 
which society may make for its own im- 
provement. It will be neutralised if 
those arrangements tend in any way to 
retard or rebuke the development of in- 
dividual power. The risks of such de- 
velopment are risks which society must 
always be prepared to take in the interests 
of its own moral welfare and growth. 
Now th: fact that modern socialism is 
largely a revolt, an idealistic and righteous 
revolt, against the widespread abuse of 
the modern sense and opportunities of 
power, has made it to some extent, and 
without its full-realisation of the fact, 
suspicious of power as power. It no doubt 
thinks it is aiming at the release of further 
power, at the release of power which is 
now artificially repressed, at economising 
power, and checking its present intolerable 
waste. And if I did not belicve that the 
total movement, which in all its aspects 1s 
subsumed under the common name of 
Socialism, were indeed likely in the long run 
to secure these results, I could not main- 
tain that close sympathy with it which in 
fact L hive. Yet it may well be doubted 
whether the actual concrete proposals of 
Socialism for the reconstitution of society 
would not, if uncorrected by later experi- 
ence, tend to the gradual lowering of the 
quality of individual power on which all 
real morality depends. 
seems to me to be not at all open to doubt 
is that those proposals have been motived 
by a certain jealousy of power which in the 
circumstances of the time was perfectly 
natural, but which at the same time be- 
trays a want of perception of the vital 
value and function of power. 

Whatever truth there may be in this 
analysis of the contradictory tendencies in 
contemporary life, it has been undertaken 
solely with the view of accounting for an 
undoubted confusion in what we mean 
to-day by the moral ideal. Putting it 
broadly, for one set of people the moral 
ideal is to be sought in a regenerated 
human society. Such a society would of 
itself have the power of making good men, 
or at least the greatest possible number 
of good men. The moral ideal, whence- 
soever it comes, can best be preserved by 
being woven into a network of human 
relations which will almost automatically 
preserve and utilise the good, or at least 
the socially capable, through whose meshes 
the bad, or at least the socially incapable, 
will inevitably disappear. It sounds like an 
attempt to improve on the parable of the 
draw-net. For in this kingdom of heaven 
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taking the form of a servant, being made — 


there will be no need of the end of the world, 
or of the angels, or of the furnace of fire. 
The judgment will be more immediate. 
But will it be as just 2? Will adaptability 
to the best possible social structure of a 
moment necessarily be an authentic cri- 
terion of the greatest values to the society 
even at that moment, to say nothing of 
higher values still, of’ values only to be 
measured by the effect of a life upon the 
completed spiritual structure of society, by 
its impress upon eternity ? Itis true that 
the moral ideal would be most fully revealed 
in the completed structure of relations 
achieved by and corresponding to the 
activity of perfected spirits. For each joint 
of that structure would itself be a perfect 
activity of spirit, and only in the articula- 
tion of the whole would the full power of 
spiritual activity be disclosed. That is, 
indeed, the kingdom of God. But to be 
deceived into supposing that there is any 
eround for a comparison between this 
kingdom and a mere framework of relations 
devised by even the most righteous aspira- 
tion of a moment in time is not to exalt 
the moral ideal, but to run a very great 
practical danger of suppressing it alto- 
gether. 

At the other extreme the moral ideal is 
being sought to-day in the principle of 
individuality itself, in what is felt to be 
most constitutive in individuality. Now 
the principle of individuality is evidently 
that which will make the individual most 
an individual, that which will make him 
most independent of other individuals, or, 
where he cannot be so independent, will 
make him most easily master on his own 
terms of such services as they can render 
to him. The moral ideal will then ulti- 
mately be found in the superman, in the 
man who has transcended as far as possible 
all the relations by which men are custom- 
arily bound together on the common 
human levels, who has forced those relations 
where he cannot escape them into the 
obedient servitors of his superhuman will. 
The moral ideal thus lies beyond good and 
evil which belong to the merely human 
level. It consists in the unlimited develop- 
ment of a will to power, of a will which 
seeks the ultimate joy of absolute freedom, 
of the victory over all restraint. Perhaps 
you will agree with me that the supreme 
value of the Nietzschean ethic is that it is 


the reductio ad absurdum of the attempt 


to find the moral ideal in the principle of 
naked individuality, or to justify ethics 
at all in a world made up of bare indi- 
viduals. The moral ideal of Nietzsche is 
the ultimate logic of Luther abstracted 
from his religion, as the moral ideal 
of Socialism is” the ultimate logic of 
the Catholic Church emptied of its re- 
ligion. 

But it is the religion that makes all the 
difference. Itis the religion both of Luther 
and of the Catholic Church that makes it 
possible for both of them to witness fruit- 
fully to contrasted aspects of our human 
experience. It is the absence of religion, 
of specifically religious feeling, both in 
Nietzsche and in Socialism that enables 
them, or, rather, forces them, to treat these 
contrasted aspects ag logically exclusive 
each of the other, to deny the one when 
they would affirm the other. Of course 
neither Nietzsche nor Socialism is strictly 
logical, The deep fountain of pity in 
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Nietzsche’s nature drew him near in detail 
to a humanity he despised in the bulk. 
And as for Socialism, I have already ad- 
mitted that it at least thinks that the 
liberation of individual power is ‘one of its 
aims. I have admitted, too, that I look 
forward with confidence to that as one 
of its chief results. But that will come 
about only because it is a great human 
movement, and will be forced of necessity 
on its forward march out of its own 
narrow logic. It will come about because 
Socialism is already more religious than it 
knows, and will become more and more 
religious. 


And, of course, apart altogether from 
religion, life itself never yields for a moment 
to the purely logical dilemma. It itself is 
the continual transcendence in a higher 
synthesis of the antinomy of society and 
individual. There is no real danger of 
human society ever becoming the society of 
the ant-heap or the beehive. That is to 
say, there is no danger of 1's ever becoming 
the ideal society, qud society. That dis- 
tinction will always be reserved for the 
ant-heap or the beehive. 
that, as Bergson himself points out, the 
instinct which animates the individual 
member of the society coincides with the 
work of organisation. There alone the 
individual is as exclusively a function of 
the society as the cell in a human body 
is of the complete bodily organism. It is 
merely misleading to use these even as 
remote analogies for human society. 


But if life is the continual synthesis of the 
antinomy of society and individual, religion 
is the very principle of the synthesis. It 
is just this fact which constitutes the 
eternal truth and necessity of religion. 
In and by religion the society and the 
individual become really one. And in 
Christianity the principle of that identity, 
reached through a transcendence of the 
contrasted terms, is most fully revealed. 
That, again, is the most convincing 
evidence of its supremacy in the sphere of 
religion. 

Let us see, then, how for religion, and 
especially for Christianity, man becomes 
both personal and social, and becomes 
both in the same act. As a principle of 
this unification religion will best demon- 
strate its power in a concrete revelation 
of the completely personal, which is also 
the completely social. Now the Christ of 
Christian faith is just such a_ revela- 
tion. It is primarily as a personal actor 
in the world’s affairs that Christ becomes 
an object of our faith. Not only to those 
who companied with him during his life 
on earth was that life, in all its vicissi- 
tudes, ihe real and the sole occasion of 
their faith in him ; butalso to us of to-day 
that faith would not be possible, in all its 
depth and amplitude, apart from the 
record we possess in the Synoptic Gospels. 
And when that faith, in turn, begins, as it 
were, to reconstruct that life under the 
species of eternity, it is still driven of 
necessity to conceive its supramundane 
activity as an expression of the very same 
personal will. The individual Jesus not 
only becomes the personal Christ, he pro- 
ceeds from a personal principle which was 
already the Christ. “ Being in the form of 
God, he counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied himself, 


Tt is there alone. 
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in the likeness of men ; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, yea, the 
death of the Cross.’’? Here the whole 
drama is personal. For, however inade- 
quate the imagery to the fact it would 
indicate, it is felt by a true instinct that 
that fact, the fact of personality, has its 
roots not in time, but in eternity, not in 
the order of nature, but in the order of 
spirit. It is felt that personality is an 
impulse from God, and must, therefore, 
find its satisfaction in God. Within the 
limits of the individual life a personality 
can be formed which feels back to its origin 
in the Divine purpose, and works forward 
to a communion and a co-operation with all 
the Divine purposes. And the peculiar 
content of Christian faith is that such a 
personal life, whose mere individuality is 
presented to us in the Synoptic Gospels, 
did, and does, eternally co-operate with the 
redemptive purpose of God by which 
human spirits are being wrought into an 
eternal and perfect order of spirit. But 
that personal redemptive power, in order 
to be effectual, must be immanent in each 
spirit, must have gained a right of entry 
to each spirit, must be the power which 
that. spirit needs in order to become 
completely itself. Thus the ideal society, 
in which all actual societies must be ful- 
filled, is an order of spirits which imter- 
penetrate one another in virtue of their 
perfected personality. That society is the 
Holy Catholic Church of the Christian 
Creeds, of which the visible Church (:.e., 
the actual Christian societies) is the Sacra- 
ment, at once the symbol and the instru- 
ment. = 

Now how does this sublime act of faith 
correspond to prosaic fact ? Well, there 
seems to be nothing more certain than 
that the living process by which indi- 
viduality becomes completed personality 
is one which carries the individual as a 
veritable living agent and centre of action 
beyond himself. This super-individual 
character of personality hardly needs to be 
dwelt upon. But what is of far greater 
importance is the growing deepening, 


enrichment, purification, and unification 


of the elements of individuality which the 
formation of any personality that seems 
to us true and worthy involves. This 
condition of the growth of personality is 
best expressed by saying that every act 
of the personality, every moral act, is an 
end in itself, that it has something of an 
eternal character. In the world of per- 
sonality, the moral world, there is no room 
for a value-distinction between means 
and ends. Every means to a moral end 
must be of itself a moral end, having a 
like eternal value. The end in the moral 
order will never justify the means. Now, 
it is just by this deepening of the moral 
life that personality, while becoming more 
itself, is able to enter the more fully as a 
life-giving spirit into that which is not 
itself. 
of the most ordinary observation? The 
morally great characters shape society, 
establish the growing order and harmony 
of spirit, far more in virtue of what they 
are than of what they do. ‘Their con- 
scious hopes and schemes and activities 
for the future of society, their external 
action upon it, may be largely ineffectual, 


Is not that a fact of history, and 
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while their spirit has already become an 
eternally constitutive element in its further 
growth. We may say that in the good 
man, and in proportion to his goodness, 
society is already given, at least in some 
one of its characteristic aspects. And the 

~ good man is the man who has penetrated 
through the elements of his individuality 
to the eternal purposes which those ele- 
ments subserve, and in so doing has fused 
those elements together into a unity 
which is permanent through all its growth, 
which paradoxically achieves permanence 
in and through growth. He is the man 
who has found God. In him what the 
future needs is given already. Through 
him the future comes more nearly to what 
it ought to be. He is not merely a person. 
He is in some sense already society, the 
society which must come to be because he 
has been. That is the true measure, 
surely, of such lives as St. Paul’s, or 
Augustine’s, or Francis’, or Luther’s. 
Above all, that is the true measure of the 
life of Jesus Christ. 

And if the life of the future society is ina 
sense forefelt by the great souls and pro- 
phesied in them, it, on the other hand, 
becomes the fulfilment of theirs. There is 
profound as well as daring insight in that 
saying of St. Paul’s, that Christ is being 
gradually fulfilled in the Church. For 
society, as I have said, is a kingdom of 
spirits, of which each must receive, on 
its own terms, every living influence it 
does in fact receive. Hence, in proportion, 
as each member of the society becomes in 
his measure personal and contributes to 
it the uniqueness of his personality, there 
may certainly be deformation of the 
master-spirit, which was its supreme 
inspiration; but there will also be a 
further fulfilment of that spirit. So at 
least it is that all societies become 
false. to the great spirits that founded 
them in proportion as their members 
become merely imitative and cease to 
live the spirit each out of his own sin- 
cerity. 

Let me resume what I have said in a 
few words. The confusion that lies at the 
root of all our varying practical orienta- 
tions to-day is a confusion as to the 
nature of the moral ideal. That confusion 
is still largely unconscious, but it is the in- 

evitable result of our immensely increased 
opportunities of action. On the one hand, 
there are the various philosophies of will, 
whose ethical result is a justification and 
even glorification of mere force. On the 
other hand, there is the social reaction 
against these philosophies which has issued 
in a belief in social organisation as ade- 
quate to the production and maintenance 
of the moral life. Life itself cannot be 
permanently satisfied with either of these 
conceptions. It is itself at all times an 
effort to transcend the antithesis they 
present. Religion is the. supreme prin- 
ciple and power of this instinctive effort 
of life. And Christianity, the revelation of 
the personal Christ, is the clearest mani- 
festation of the religious principle and the 
fullest manifestation of religious power. 
For it insists on what the Johannine 
writings describe by the great inclusive 
name of love, the interpenetration of 
spits, as the supreme category of life. 
And that is the reason of the supreme need 
and value of religion to life to-day. 


— 
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THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO 
THE CHURCH. 

By tue Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

WHEN we are most pessimistic about 
the prospects of the Christian Church there 
is always one comforting reflection. It 
is that the politicians deem the Church 
still vital enough to be worthy of attack. 
We are further comforted when we see 


through the disguise and observe that the 


attack is really a somewhat primitive way 
of making love. What they want from 
the Church is her hand in pledged affiance. 
They require her to identify herself with 
their favourite crusades. The warriors of 
the tribe in their tired moments need con- 
solation and sympathy. They make a 
raid upon the Church and would coax 
her with a club and drag her into their 
tent, where presumably they mean to live 
happily ever after. 

So it is that wild woad-painted fighters 
like Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald have quite recently endeavoured 
to goad the Christian Church into a livelier 
and more lovesome activity. It is a com- 
pliment to her power and to their need 
of her that some of these champions of 
social reform should charge her bitterly 
with a cowardly deference to wealth and 
with a selfish fear of poverty. At first 
sight it hardly seems generous that highly- 
placed statesmen in receipt of princely 
salaries should speak thus; or that poli- 
ticians, who have just voted themselves 
£400 a year out of the pockets of the 
public, should taunt under-paid preachers 
with a terror of that penury which is their 
daily guest and inseparable companion. 
But we forgive the taunt because we 
know it is only a prehistoric way of 
‘* making eyes ’’ or a barbaric method of 
caress. 

It is, however, not surprising if some 
representatives of the Church are not 
altogether flattered by these amatory 
advances and remind their critics that 
what is needed is not so much to make 
our religion more political as to make 
their politics more religious. The Social 
Challenge to the Church is confronted by 
the Church’s challenge to Society. This 
challenge, in turn, is not always as good- 
humoured and genial as it might be. - Able 
ecclesiastics like Canon Hobhouse in his 
Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ The Church and 
the World,’’ and Dean Inge in ‘‘ The 
Church and the Age,’’ have exhibited a 
proud aloofness, a combative superiority 
and a disdain of democracy which many 
people essentially sympathetic with their 
point of view regard as regrettable and 
needlessly offensive. So it is that we find 
our discussion already full of heat and 
irritation, and it requires no small amount 
of self-discipline and moral restraint to 
preserve steadiness of outlook, amenity of 
temper, and moderation of statement. 

Summoned to confer on proposals for 
social co-operation we are in danger of 
coming together not in a conciliatory or 
pacific mood, but already in battle array, 
each flaunting the flag of his own par- 
ticular bias. It is, therefore, not gratui- 
tous to solicit at the outset a kindlier 
approach, and beg those who listen to me 
to subdue and, if they can, forget their 
class loyalties and political allegiances and 
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consider the situation with freshness and 
sincerity of vision. It will be generally 
admitted that the condition of modern 
society is sufficiently grave and critical to 
make for seriousness of examination and 
sobriety of judgment. It is no time for 
inflammatory denunciations, or reaction- 
ary cynicisms. The pressure of our prob- 
lems has become perilous. We feel that 
the crust of our civilisation, which protects 
us from the savagery of our primitive 
passions, 1s thin and tremulous. The fires 
beneath are generating terrific forces which 
must speedily find relief or blow up in 
destructive eruption. During the recent 
miners’ strike some of us realised that its 
restraint Was ominous and indicative of 
the solemn sense of imminent revolution. 
Quiet and unemotional men hating ex- 
aggeration and panic, felt it was a matter 
of ‘‘ touch and go,’’ and discussed in 
hushed and awed voices the possibilities 
of an overwhelming industrial catastrophe 
ending in appalling riots of the magnitude 
of civil war. 

That particular crisis has happily passed 
away with only an underground rumbling, 
a rent here and there in the surface of 
things, and the hissing of a little steam. 
Like men after a momentary shock of 
earthquake, we once more affect to be at 
ease, but, short as are our memories, 
we cannot quite forget. The menace 
remains and may be gathering energy for 
a shattering outburst. Whether we like 
it or not, an organised democracy has 
emerged into power, and we must hasten 
not merely to ‘‘ educate our masters,”’ 
but to come to terms with them. 

T am speaking to an audience of professed 
Christians and religious people. We ac- 
cept in some form the supremacy and im- 
mortality of the Spiritual Life, our Son- 
ship in God, our membership in Christ, our 
Brotherhood in the vast human family. 1 
may therefore assume that we recognise 
that some measure of the democratic 
demand is reasonable and just. We are 
agreed that, so far as it can be ensured by 
social arrangement, a life that is humanly 
worth living ought to be made possible for. 
all. We are agreed that no industry 
should be permitted to exist that neces- 
sarily degrades a man below that human 
level. A life humanly worth living is 
indeed not a fixed or static conception, and 
may be impossible of precise definition, 
but such a life, we feel, has a preferential 
claim on the products of labour, and is a 
first charge upon the resources of civilisa- 
tion. To deny that is to sell the pass of 
Brotherhood, it is to deny Christ, to re- 
pudiate Ged, and to blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost. S 

But the democratic demand goes far 
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beyond this. It claims an ever-increas- 
img share of what are called ‘* the good 
things of life,’’ wherever found and how- 
ever produced. Labour enters aggres- 
sively into the arena of economic contro- 
versy and seeks to curtail the luxuries of 
rent and interest, to reduce the salaries of 
directive ability, to annex a larger propor- 
tion of profits in the effort to increase the 
wages of the ordinary workman. This is a 
sphere of discussion in which our common 
agreement terminates, where we can de- 
bate endlessly of what seems morally fair, 
socially expedient and economically pos- 
sible, where competitive individualism 
and ‘‘ State interference ’’ will continue 
to battle for the victory of their respective 
ideals. 

Passing rapidly through this hotly con- 
tested territory, not without a faint odour 
of singeing, we find that democracy goes 
yet farther, and often speaks as if it could, 
out of the material resources of this life, 
construct for itself an Earthly Paradise. 
A specious form of Socialism is sometimes 
offered to us which represents itself as a 
human end and final goal; as if to realise 
some ideal arrangement, or system of 
ownership of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange were to attain 
complete human redemption. I believe 
that this kind of pseudo-Socialism obtains 
very largely among the workers, and 
although repudiated by the best repre- 
sentatives of Socialism itself, yet it is this 
ill-conceived and damaging delusion that 
offers itself, and is often accepted as a 
substitute for Christianity. It is the chief, 
though not the sole, inspiration of contem- 
porary attacks on the Church. Others, 
as we know, join from another quarter in 
the assault. At the very moment when 
Socialists are denouncing the Church for 
its apathy, Anti-Socialists, with equal 
ferocity, and even greater ignorance, are 
denouncing it for its activity, and are busily 
organising a League to protect the Chris- 
tian pulpit from the invasion of preachers 
who are alleged to be champions of 
‘* Atheism, Robbery and Free-Love.”’ 

What, then, ought to be the attitude of 
the Church toward these swarming hosts 
of critics ?. Its powers of adjustment and 
adaptation are said to be supple and elastic, 
but it can hardly please them all. 

May not we as Free Christians unite 
to-day in making one answer with re- 
solute firmness? The Church must. not 
become the toady of Toryism, or the 
lackey of Liberalism, or the serf of Social- 
ism. She must live her own distinctive 
life, not merely inand through all politics, 
but also beyond and above all politics. 
She is inter-national and therefore more 
than and above the national life. She is 
not a mere organ of the State, not a 
department of society, but in idea, society, 
and fellowship itself at its point of perfect 
consummation. Nothing less than the 
utter and complete transfiguration of 
Mankind in a world-wide Catholicism can 
satisfy her ambition. That is not to be 
realised in a few centuries of history. In 
the meantime she is ‘‘ the witness of 
divine things in all the world.’? She 
comes asking us to examine again the 
meaning of these conceptions that too 
thoughtlessly captivate us—Progress, bet- 
weemee reform, advancement, civilisa- 

ion. 
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What, for example, are we to understand 
by that ambiguous and elusive word, 
Progress ? Without attempting to be 
exact, may | define it provisionally as the 
increase of the inner and outer resources 
of life in terms of those essential values 
which the soul of man estimates as good. 
Progress so conceived makes much of cur 
political struggle seem vanity. It recog- 
nises that our wants are not always, or 
even often, ourneeds. The coarse material- 
ism and brutal mechanisation of life, the 
lust of sensual pleasure, the cancerous 
greed for riches, the cold-blooded cruelties 
of commerce, the devouring cannibalism 
of class upon class, the bewildering deso- 
lation of city life, the withdrawal from 
rural simplicities—these are ‘‘ the good 
things of life’’ which characterise our age. 
Is it strange that there arises an increasing 
reaction against this social nightmare !— 
that men begin to ask what has become 
of those goods of the spirit which cannot 
be competed for? Of what avail is this 
pulling down of barns and building greater, 
while over the mortal brevity of our 
earthly life a voice is heard for ever 
sounding, “Thou fool, this night thy soul is 
required of thee.’? We see the human 
waste and wreckage; we feel the old 
agony of wounds which no_ prosperity 
can heal, and voids which no material 
fulness can ever fill. Accident, earth- 
quake, fire, tempest, disease, death, still 
exact their toll of immitigable sorrows. 
What progress can compensate for human 
discords and alienated hearts? In the 
midst of the splendour of our arts, indus- 
tries, sciences, do we not hear the steady 
drip of tears- and the sob of breaking 
hearts. All that is human in us recoils ; 
all that is religious in us cries out for 
redemption and deliverance. 


‘* And could we live more near allied 
To cloud and mountain, wind and tide, 
Cast this unmeaning coil aside 
And go forth free, 
The world our goal, desire our guide 
We might then see 
Those master moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feel that nameless air 
Come rumouring from we know not where 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles ; 
And hail the mystic bird that brings 
News from the inner courts of things 
The eternal courier dove whose wings 
Are never furled : 
And hear the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world.’’ ae 


No, progress is not increasing the pace 
or multiplying the complexities of things 
trivial in themselves, yet actually all too 
tyrannous. It is not acceleration or 
shallow activity, not the external accumu- 
lation of the conveniences which are our 
nuisances. It is not the speeding up of 
things but the deepening down and 
fertilisation of life ; finding the profounder 
meanings, the more vital satisfactions, and 
immortal values of the spiritual life. It 
is not hurrying distractedly over the surface 
of the world, but digging the wells of joy 
and abiding in fruitful settlements and 
growing tender associations of place, of 
love, of fellowship. It is enriching and 
purifying the treasures of the heart out of 
which are the issues of life. It is the re- 


, 


fining of taste, the transforming of motive, — 


the transfiguring of character, the dignify- 
ing of all existence. It is the Christian- 
ising of society rather than the socialising 
of Christianity. It is the sanctifying 
of the State into the Church rather than the 
secularising of the Church into a State. 

Wordsworth made less ‘‘ Progress ”’ 
when all shod with stecl he hissed along 
the polished ice in games confederate than 
when reclining back upon his heels he 
stopped short and paused-to see the 
solitary clifis wheel by him 


‘“even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round.” 


And our modern maniacs of speed 
flying faster and ever faster over the face of 
the globe are symptoms and types of a 
false progress which achieves folly ; while 
religion is the simple walker through 
sequestered ‘ lades, assimilating the loveli- 
ness of what it sees, and sinking down 
into its richness and variety appropriates 
the vital stuff of reality with every breath. 

The Church of Christ lives for this 
deeper and abiding progress, this en- 
riching and strengthening of the inner life 
which proceeds moment by moment with 
increasing outer harmony and_ physical 
conquest. If it appears so haughtily im- 
patient of the cheap illusions of our age 
as to be over-conservative and — reac- 
tionary, yet its error may be on the right 
side. After all they are comparatively 
many who will concern themselves about 
the transient politics of time ; but few and 
rare are the minds who consecrate them- 
selves to the religion of Kternity. This 
consecration calls for concentration, and 
we must not be over censorious if the 
Church sometimes seems too narrowly 
the organ not of our political enthusiasms 
but of-eternal life in the midst of time. 
It is a good not a bad thing that the 
Church should represent the reaction 
against the superficial in the interests of 
the profound. Believe me, the hour of 
its opportunity is again at hand. Men 
are beginning to turn in upon themselves 
because they are disillusioned about. the 
sources of true joy. They have sought 
pleasure from nerve and sense stimulants. 
Their power of response is exhausted and 
they have been baffled. Civilisation has 
once more tried the old weary pagan 
experiment in earth-happiness and failed. 
Culture and wealth, <stheticism- and 
leisured ease have deceived us to the top of 
our bent. Travel and the seeing of many 
sights have not nourished our hearts. 
The soul’s numbness and vacancy, and 
sense of dereliction remain. Even the 
uninspired millionaires are discovering that 
money cannot buy them a new digestion, 
or revive the murdered ideals of their 
romantic youth. Though the twentieth 
century has won a unique control over 
the external world and has subdued and 
wrenched every material thing to minister 
to its comfort, yet its real hunger is un- 
satisfied and its thirst unslaked. Like a 
man in fever it drinks and drinks, but its 
torment is unassuaged, and the old sha- 
dows and mirages continue to mock it. 
‘* Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it rests in Thee.’’ We 
begin to understand that the saint in 
every age is no fool, but a person who, on 
the whole, makes a good thing of life, even 
the best thing. One who knows the sur- 
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prises of the ‘‘ game of love ’’ and thrills 
-to the joy and rests in the peace which 
nothing but a dreadful sincerity and a 
terrifying simplicity of heart can give ! 
Tf ‘‘ to burn always with this hard gem- 
like flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is 
success in life,’’? then, the one supremely 
successful person, even on the hedonist 
calculus, is the saint, and the one ever- 
glorious school of art that needs no apology 
is the Church, the mother of Saints. Be- 
fore all things and at all costs the Church 
must remain the organ and the witness of 
the life which overcomes the world, a 
spiritual’ life which is other - worldly 
in the sense that it is higher-worldly ; 
other worldly not merely in the deferred 
sense of next-worldly, but in the sense of 
a life of heavenly mind:dness that begins 
here, but oversteps the grave. ‘he 
Church must not merely drive us into 
the storm of temporal conflicts, but teach 
us to find at the centre of that storm the 
calm where beyond these voices there is 
peace. Already men engrossed in the 
‘worries and anxieties of their commercial 
concerns, workers exhausted by their toils 
and economic struggles, even reformers 
and politicians themselves, tired with 
effort, spent with strife, saddened by 
failure, ask for some haven of invigorating 
rest, a place of quiet breathing and 
restorative joy, some centre of repose 
and peace, some respite of calm and 
tranquillity where they may taste of that 
uninvaded stillness which is strength and 
_ power, not enervation and apathy. They 
need a moment’s hush in the roar of life, 
when out of the silences deep shall answer 
unto deep. Many are the tossed and 
buffeted souls who long for this recovery 
of the spirit. They need to pause and 
look up to those high peaks towards which 
we all ascend so pantingly. They want an 
opportunity to lift their heads and gaze 
on those ideals which they seek to make 
actual, those Ends to which all their efforts 
are means. 


Has not the question come to us some- 
times, what if all our earthly reforms were 
realised ; what if all our bedily needs 
were satisfied beyond anxiety; what, 
having attained our political goal, would 
then remain as the longing quest of the 
soul and the satisfying life of the spirit ? 
That is the question which should come 
first, not last, because this perfect life is 
not something at the end of a process, but 
everything at the depth of it. It is a 
beatitude and a fruition to be foretasted, 
anticipated, and in measure enjoyed within 
the very process of reform itself. The 
poet comes near to that life in times of 
trance-like stillness, when he leans on the 
breast of nature and seems to share her 
consciousness and hear the beating of 
her heart, and feel the rising and the 
falling of her breathing. Or the musician, 
when no longer aware that he hears; 
because hearing seems to have passed into 
that to which he listens. Or the painter, 
ravished in the contemplation of pure love- 
liness. But chief of all it is foretasted by 
the religious mystic, who, in moments of 
withdrawal from the world, finds un- 
tellable intimacy and union with the 
Spirit of the suns and the Soul of souls. 
These things may be too wonderful for us. 
They are high, and few can attain unto 
them. Yet we all have our faint and dim 


approximations; and we dream of that 
life as being in its absolute supremacy a 
life of pure ecstasy, a white, breathless 
hush of adoring joy, a fulness and infinity 
of rapture, an unbroken peace of hearts in | 
eternal harmony, beating in ultimate 
rhythmic beat with the blissful heart of 
God. And that is the supreme life—other- 
worldly, yet vitally and passionately this- 
worldly, of which the Christian Church 
is the organ, and of which, save by 
treachery deep as that of Judas, she can 
never cease to be the organ. Our reply, 
then, to the social challenge which politi- 
cians offer to the Church will be so far 
relentlessly uncompromising. However 
deeply we may feel that our Christianity 
is an intensely practical thing, however 
earnestly and sincerely we may realise 
that the work of a church is a definitely 
dynamic work, a work of Christ wrought 
upon the visible fabric of social democracy, 
yet we refuse to forget that religion must 
continue to move in a certain serene and 
exalted sphere, that it speaks with a voice 
whose breath is a timeless, ageless life, 
that it bears witness to a transcendent 
realm where the Eternal broods with the 
over-shadowing white wings of the Holy 
Spirit; that it knows in its own intensest 
experiences of a mystical catholic life 
whose needs are infinite and immortal, 
a state of still communion and blessedness, 
where the fruits of the spirit ripen, as 
love and joy and peace. 

Yes—but if ye know these things, happy 
are ye if ye do them. If this is verily our 
life and the length of our days, we cannot 
enjoy it on some mount of vision as 
pagan gods upon Olympus. It carries 
with it its own redemptive responsibilities 
and obligations. If we believe that this 
is indeed our supreme life, if we believe it 
with that sincerity which commands 
sacrifice and controls conduct, then as mem- 
bers of the Church we shall not only try to 
live it ourselves ; we shall do our utmost 
to persuade others to live it. The Church 
will exert every power it possesses both of 
persuasion and of example, to make this 
life prevail. It cannot be content to 
be a sort of sacred art gallery exhibiting 
lovely ideals to choice souls who have 
the artistic temperament to contemplate 
them. In so far as she is true she will 
have a fire of prophecy to cast upon the 
earth and a divine commission to fulfil. 
She will ‘‘ awake the sensual from their 
sleep of death and win the vacant and the 
vain to noble raptures.’’ She will an- 
nounce to the multitudes that they are 
sitting in darkness when they might 
behold a great light, that they are living 
in the realm of gross illusions, spending 
their money on that which is not bread 
and their labour on that which satisfieth not. 
She must convince them that in the quest 
for happiness they have gone fearfully 
astray, that they must be converted and 
become as little children and enter again 
the kingdom of the simplicities. Do not 
most of our sorrows arise from wanting the 
things we do not need? And is it not 
the business of the Church to educate 
our desires and tastes so that the things 
we require men to do for us shall as far as 
possible give joy to labour by lessening 
the degradation of drudgery, relieving the 
miseries of monotony, heightening the 


pleasures of toil. The Church must make 


A TYPEWRITER THAT 
SHINES LIKE SILVER. 


WONDERFUL WRITING MACHINE FOR 
THE HOME, FOR BUSINESS AND TRAYEL. 


READERS OF THIS JOURNAL CAN 
BORROW ONE FREE FOR A WEEK. 


It sounds unusual to hear that a well-known 
firm of typewriter manufacturers are lending 
their beautiful Aluminium Model Type- writers 
free for one week’s home trial, but neverthe- 
less this is exactly what ‘‘ The Blick Co., Ltd.,” 
of 9 & 10, Cheapside, London, H.C., are dong, 
simply to further popularize the use of the 
typewriter in the Home of the well-to-do, in 
fact of every one. 

Now this Home typewriting has really be- 
come quite popular, even with our most 
fashionable set. 

For many years the clergy, journalists, 
authors, and many Ladies and Gentlemen of 
society have been employing the typewriter 
in the Library, Boudoir, and when travelling, 
but of late, the custom of adopting the type- 
writer in the home has been steadily growing, 
and to-day, amongst the better classes, the 
custom has become general. . 

Undoubtedly the fact that a machine has 
been produced by “The Blick Co., Ltd.,” 
especially adaptable to home use and tke 
convenience of travellers, has had much to do 
with the general popularizing of this new 
vogue. 


NOT AN ORDINARY TYPEWRITING 
MACHINE. 


Now this Aluminium Model Blick typewriter 
is not an ordinary writing machine. 

No, it is first of all a light and portable 
instrument made of Aluminium and polinued 
steel. It is compact, strong, and durable, and 
capable of doing the hardest yet most beauti- 
fer. : 

When not in use, it rests in its handy little 
leather case, or may be exposed all the time 
in the Library, Boudoir, or on Voyage. It 
cannot rust or tarnish. i 

The advantages of a typewriter in the 
Home are many. It is impossible to estimate 
them here ; sufficient to say, the bright little 
instrument can be placed in one corner of the 
room, silent, but ever ready to do the biddings 
of every and any member of the family: 


EASY TO USE THE TYPEWRITER. 


Contrary to the opinion of many, the use of 
the typewriter is the most simple operation 
possible, after you have once learned the 
location of the various keys (a knowledge 
which can be acquired ina few minutes) ; you 
simply press the letters required and as quick 
asa flash they are printed on the paper, until 
the entire communication, or whatever you 
may be writing, iscompleted. = 

The speed with which you write is simply a 
matter of a little practice. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE ONE SENT FOR A 
WEEK’S FREE TRIAL AT YOUR 
OWN HOME. 


“Tt is not a question of buying the 
machine,” as the Managing Director of the 
Company said when interviewed. “ People 
must not think because we coffer to lend one 
of our Aluminium Blicks we expect them to 
buy it; on the contrary, we lend the machine 
for a week to every reliable applicant, simply 
to prove to them how simp!e it is to use it and 
how necessary it is in the home when fully 
appreciated. 

“Nor do we send them a worn-out, second- 
hand instrument. No, the machines we lend 
are absolutely new.” i : 

‘There are over 30 going out this very 
moment,” he said, polnang to a pile of 
machines ready packed for shipment. 

“ We receive many inquiries, of course, from 
people who are not serious, but we depend 
upon the excellence of the machine to change 
their minds; besides, if they have much 
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writing to do, they quickly appreciate the im- 
portance of its possession and its usefulness.” 


THE LOAN OF ONE FOR THE ASKING. 


You can have one of these beautiful 
Aluminium Blicks sent to your home for a 
week’s free trial, simply for the asking. 

All you have to do is to write to the 
Company, 9 and 10, Cheapside, London, &£.C., 
or their Branch Office, at 9, Oxford-street, 
Fiondon, W., and ask to have an Aluminium 
Blick sent on trial for a week. 

There are two types of key-boards to this 
new Aluminium Blick—the “ Universal” and 
the ‘“ Scicutific.” You can have either fitted 
to your machine. ‘Then, again, you can write 
with it in many styles of tyes, also different 
characters of Jetters. 

A novel part of this machine is the number 
of various languages in which you can write, 
each language in the identical character of 
letters. For instance, Hebrew can be written 
in Hebrew character, also Greek, Turkish 
Indian, Arabic, Russian or German, simply by 
changing in a single minute the type cylinder. 

Write for a machine and try it, or send for 
the little Featherweight booklet, No, $2, 
telling all about it. 


us feel a keener responsibility, not merely 
for the way we earn our money, but also 
for the way we spend it. For what I 
demand I doom somebody to supply. 
We should revolutionise the whole world 
of commerce if we brought our conscience 
into our buying, if we purified, moralised, 
and simplified our personal demands upon 
labour. 

More than this the Church can do. 
She can, like her Master, show that her 
sympathiesareunfailingly with the poor, the 
oppressed, the sinner, the criminal, the 
outcast. Believing in the supremacy of the 
spiritual life she will exert all her pressure 
so that circumstances shall be subdued, 
moulded, and organised in the interests of 
the life of the Spirit. She will seck to 
break down all barriers and hindrances 
to the free fiow of the Life of Love and 
Fellowship. This means that she will 
claim for all a certain material minimum 
by way of physical nucleus on which the 
Life of the Spirit can flourish and be 
sustained. So far she will be involved in 
the face of all peril in a ceaselessly adven- 
turous and crusading warfare on behalf of 
the weak, the unfortunate,the unprivileged. 

The word of the Risen and Glorified 
Christ to the Church is ‘‘ Lovest thou 
Me? Tend my sheep.’? She will not 


shrink from warning the prosperous and. 


repeating again ‘* How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.’’ The*Christian transforma- 
tion of motive, and regeneration of charac- 
ter, and ‘‘ transvaluation of values ’’ 
are needed, perhaps, even more desperately 
by the wealthy than the indigent. Are not 
the rich in want ? Are they not hungry— 
hungry for that fellowship which is heaven, 
and the lack of which is hell? Are they 
not starved—starved of the confidence 
and love of the people? If external 
goods must be subordinated to spiritual 
wealth, then the rich man in his own 
life must so subordinate it or write him- 
self down a self-deceiver or a hypocrite. 
If extravagance is vile in the worker, if 
luxury corrupts a community, they are 
vile and corrupting also in a rich man’s 
household. It is for the Church fearlessly 
to declare this with co: scious antagonism 
to worldliness at the risk of losing her 
emoluments and at the cost of cutting her 
‘“ chief subscribers ’’ to the ‘heart. 


She 


must touch the nerve of personality and 
redeem our ‘‘ leading laymen’’ from 
selfish complacency and inspire them with 
a sacrificial passion for human welfare. 


Once more, the Church would do much 
if only she probed and searched our hearts 
and unveiled before our shrinking eyes the 
evils of society, if she made our Marie 
Antoinettesto passthrough the country with 
the wretched, the crippled, the diseased, 
the defective, exposed to view, not hud- 
dled away from our fastidious gaze. She 
must not fear to make us miserable for a 
time in order to make us glad and joyous 
for ever. Too often influential represen- 
tatives of the Church have preached peace 
and patience in order to hold down the 
masses of men, yes, and in recent times 
more conspicuously of women, in abject 
submission to economic and _ political 
tyranny. To use the holy name of Christ 
as a kind of moral drug, a curare, to 
chloroform and paralyse men and women, 
and keep them quiet in their chains and 
prevent their righteous insurgence—this 
is a loathsome apostasy. Christianity 
is not a despotism to enslave but an emanci- 
pation to liberate. It is no passive or 
pusillanimous submission to preventible 
wrong, but an active co-operation for right. 
It claims justice and pleads for mercy. 
It releases Humanity for its highest ends. 
It will not address all its lectures to the 
workers. It will seek to convince the 
masters and the capitalists that commerce 
exists for humanity, not humanity for 
commerce ; that the organisers of trade and 
manipulators of finance and directors of 
industry are here, like the rest of us, to 
minister, not to be ministered unto; that 
the community as a whole, the social 
democracy, is over and above them as God 
is over and above the community ; that 
however important class interests may be 
they are ever subordinate to the well-being 
of society, and mustever be justified at that 
final bar of Humanity which is the judg- 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By Jonun Warp, M.P. 


THERE is not much detailed knowledge 
as to the condition of the working-class 
in the first half of the last century, but we 
may fairly assume that the unemployed 
part of the poverty problem was not a 
pressing social fact until the factory system 
had began its development. The Tod- 
pudlers and others who saw the surface of 
things were not, after all, so far wrong 
when they looked upon the Inventor and 
his Invention as an enemy to their labour. 
Such, unquestionably, it appeared to be, 
when the only apparent fact which they 
could discern was their gradual exclusion 


from their usual forms of employment ; 
had they understood political science, 
they would have seen that it was not the 
inventor nor the machine which brought 
disaster to them—though even down to 
the present day it is extremely doubtful 
whether the toil of a single man, woman, 
or child worker has been lightened by 
mechanical science. 

Modern industrialism seems to depend 
almost entirely for its success upon the 
existence of a surplus of unused and un- 
employed human labour, as a normal 
condition of its profitable working; at 
least, this much is certain, that ever since 
the introduction of the factory system 
with its mechanical appliances, and its 
perfect. subdivision of labour, unemploy- 
ment has been a constant and permanent 
feature of our public life. It is true that 
the volume of unemployment fluctuates 
greatly, the lowest point being apparently 
about 2 per cent., the highest 9 per cent. 
to 10 per cent., according to the con- 
ditions of trade. 

Another peculiar feature of the subject 
is that these oscillations appear at. fairly 
regular periods of progression and depres- 
sion, averaging from 10 to 11 years. These 


ment seat of Christ. And this, finally, the \ trade depressions are a recognised part of 


Church can do. She can kindle among her 
members the enthusiasm for social know- 
ledge and service and reform. She can 
stimulate interest, promote study, beget 
faith. She can move to pity, win sym- 
pathy, and infiame love,which are the prime 
driving and attractive forces of all true 
progress. She can be a radiating centre 
of personal and social idealism, of a 
redemptive energy which shall send its 
members forth into the world as fearless 
citizens and reformers eager to labour, to 
uplift, to save. She can plead, and plead, 
and plead by the tender mercies of Christ 
that our strong men shall accept the 
responsibilities of power and bear the 
burdens of the weak, and use their business 
genius and directive ability not to oppress 
or exploit, but to redeem. She can ke the 
organ of that ultimate Spiritual Com- 
munism which transcends all the p or 
surface controversies between socialism 
and individualism, competition and co- 
operation. She can hasten and imagina- 
tively anticipate her own divine Vision of 
Brotherhood, and convince rich and poor 
that she cares and loves, and is com- 
passionate, that her overwhelming concern 
now as of old is that Kingdom of God, for 
which her Lord ascended the Cross, and of 
which He remains the immortal inspirer 
even unto the end of the world. 


our commercial and industrial activities, 
as demonstrated by H. M. Hyndman, in 
his ‘‘ Industrial Crises of the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ and constitute not the least 
linteresting feature of Politico-Kconomic. 
But we are not bound to confine ourselves 
to the economic side of the subject, for 
if that were the only point of view, nothing 
further need be said. 

It now becomes necessary to deal with 
the Social side, and discover what is the 
effect upon the morals of the nation, and 
especially the results of this festering sore 
upon the working-class. 

No person belonging to the middle or 
upper class, nor even those wage-earners 
who have never been through the experi- 
ence themselves, can imagine the utter 
hopelessness of a workless worker, or the 
demoralising and disastrous effects that 
such a condition imposes upon, not merely 
himself, but all those who are dependent 
upon his wages for the actual necessities 
of life. 

It is not possible for my listeners to 
place themselves even by imagination in 
the position of such a man. On Saturday 
he draws his wages and is informed that 
his labour is no longer required. The 
mere announcement of the fact is a blow 


declaration of war by some hostile Power 


yo 


as severe in that home and family as a 
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_would be to the nation at large. The 
sudden recoil from comparative comfort 
and security to the possibility of no wages, 
no home, no comfort, not even the barest 
necessities of life, is so great as to unnerve 
even the strongest; and yet the real 
battle is not even begun. The week 
follows, each night the man returns to his 
home footsore and tired, without success ; 
this is repeated day after day, till the days 
grow to weeks, and the weeks erow to 
months. In this sad interval much which 
has tended to the existence and comfort 
of the home has been disposed of to keep 
body and soul together. Deterioration, 
physical, intellectual, and moral, rapid 
and profound, are the natural conse- 
quences of such circumstances. Hence 
this problem of unemployment, which 
presents itself to the political economists 
as a mere passionless demonstration of 
economic law, becomes in its effects a 
great question of ethics and morals, 
fraught with the greatest consequences to 
the nation as a whole. Where morals and 
ethics come in it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the churches should be kept out. 

The Christian theory ‘of all men being 
brothers, each determincd to bear his 
fellows’ burdens, breaks down, in fact comes 
to a full stop, unless it has some answer 
to this riddle. What the churches can do 
IT am not prepared to say. I can only 
state the problem as it appears to the 
secular mind, leaving those who are the 
leaders of religious thought in this country 
to decide how far it is possible to assist 
in rescuing humanity from the worst 
effects of this terrible problem. Ei 

Doubtless, any solution short of funda- 
mental changes in our industrial system 
is out of the question. Hence, however 
good our intentions may be, we seem 
doomed to dissension and disputation the 
moment we begin to experiment on the 
subject. That. must not preclude con- 
sideration for such matters, which it is 
impossible longer to ignore without worst 
consequences following. Whether it is 
possible for religion to give warmth and 
soul to political science is a question that 
has been often debated, and one to which 
hitherto no satisfactory answer has been 
forthcoming. But that the conscience of 
the nation will insist upon some solution 
of these social difficulties, even if drastic 
reconstruction of the social organism 
should be involved, must be admitted by 
every observer of present-day affairs, and 
the duty of the churches is to prepare and | 
smooth the way for the next step in in- 
dustrial evolution. 
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‘* PRAYER.”’ 


By tur Rey. 8. H. Mettone, M.A., D.Sc. 


Tw the minds of the mass of men no 
religious doctrine is in a more uncertain 
position than that of Prayer. Many of us 
have grown into the habit of ‘‘ taking the 
subject for granted’’ in the wrong kind 
of way. It is one which urgently needs 
discussion, and more than ‘“‘ discussion.’’ 
It needs thorough investigation. 

The word itself is sometimes used in a 
wide, if not vague, meaning, which none the 
less is suggestive enough to call for notice. 
Prayer is identified with Desire, as an act 


of the mind, but with desire for some kind 
of good. And from this point of view, 
the great main wants and desires which 
are distinctive of humanity have been 
interpreted as forms of Prayer. Bergson 
and others have emphasised the almost 
limitless significance of the fact that in 
every realm of life we find the impulse to 


expand, to ascend, to grow into increased 


capacity and possession. What evolu- 
tionists call the ‘* struggle for existence ”’ 
has been called an ever-renewed prayer 
for higher existence—a supplication that 
throbs through all the ranks of created 
being. 

This general desire and impulse the 
human family shares. If prayer is to 
hunger and thirst after new and greater 
kinds of good, then man is from the begin- 
ning a praying creature. The struggle for 
daily bread, for physical well-being, for 
society, for knowledge, for truth and jus- 
tice, for moral and spiritual perfection— 
all these elemental springs of action which 
constitute what Henry Drummond called 
the Ascent of Man—are like prayers which 
answer themselves,—or rather, whose 
answers are provided before the supplica- 
tions arise. ‘‘ It shall come to pass, that 
before they call, I will answer, and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear.’’ 
Prayer unlocks treasures which have been 
hidden for centuries in the abyss of crea- 
tion. 

Man prays—that is, formulates an ideal, 
feels an inspiration—and then does that 
which prepares the way for the realisation 
of his desire. The exact conformity of the 
human will to the nature of things is the 
condition of success. We are bidden to 
knock not at dead walls but at doors. 
The universe is so constituted that if we 
learn and obey its laws we receive its 
treasures. 

This interpretation is suggestive and 
valuable in many ways. Tt has grasped 
an important aspect of the truth. 

But those who feel the real difficulties 
of our day with regard to prayer, do not use 
the word in any ‘such wide sense as this. 
They mean actual petitions, for things that 
we wish to receive or wish to happen— 
petitions expressed in words and addressed 
toa superhuman Power. Prayer involves 
words—it is a matter of asking ; and it is 
at this point that the real difficulties begin. 

I am not merely thinking of the fact 
that the use of words may become a purely 
imechanical religious exercise. This is 
indeed true, and may be true whether the 
words spring from extempore outpouring 
or are read from the written or printed 
page. Formalism is by no means con- 
fined to liturgical forms; and so-called 
‘“ free ’’ prayer may be a merely mechani- 
cal form. The men who only “‘ say 
prayers ’’ never pray. 

The difficulty about words goes deeper 
than this. Words aré the feeblest ex- 
pressions of desire. Indeed, no human 
quality can fully utter itself in speech. 
Readers of Browning will be familiar with 
this thought ; they will remember how, in 
‘“The Ring and the Book,’’ the philoso- 
pher, ‘‘ the Pope,’’ almost passionately 
ak that 

** this coil 
Of statement, comment, query, and 
response, 
- Tatters all too contaminate for use,’’ 


can come between the human heart and 
the Heart of the Hternal. 

None the less, we cannot throw away 
our tools because they are imperfect, for 
we have no others to use. And it is one 
of the most significant facts of our mental 
hfe, that feeling always desires to complete 
itself by finding some expression, however 
imperfect, in “words. The words may 
pass silently as thoughts through the mind, 
but they are there. 

What, then, is the value of these desires 
springing up spontaneously out of the 
inner life, and seeking to express themselves 
in words of petition ‘to the Most High ? 

There are two kinds of petitions, which I 

will distinguish by calling the one ‘‘ beg- 
gary ”’ and the other ‘* prayer’? in the 
true meaning of the word. By ‘‘ beggary ” 
IT mean asking for something where you 
do not give any equivalent. One of the 
great laws of the inner life is that in order 
to receive you must give; nothing for 
nothing, little for little, much for much, 
all for all. 

Goodness cannot be had for the earnest 
asking any more than knowledge can. If 
prayer is only this, it cannot make the 
foolish mind wise any more than it can 
make the barren soil fertile. ‘‘ If Prayer 
only means asking for something, material 
or spiritual ; if answer to prayer is obtain- 
ing what we have asked for just because 
of our asking; if it differ from ordinary 
begging, such as when a poor man asks a 
rich man for alms, only in respect of the 
person to whom it is addressed, then the 
difficulty of human experience is, if fairly 
faced, overwhelming ; the conclusion of 
ages of prayer must ; be that prayer is un- 
availing.” 

We may learn something from those 
who said that work is prayer, or that prayer 
is desire made effective by action. For 
real Prayer is not merely earnest asking ; 
it is from the whole nature of the man. A 
prayer is a thought, but it is equally a 
feeling and an endeavour. This takes us 
beyond the level of mere asking alike in 
spiritual and in material things. 

And experience shows that such prayers 
are answered, There is something in the 
heart of the universe that responds. ‘The 
response may not take the form of realising 
the verbal petition in which the inner 
striving expresses itself. But the response 
never fails. Let a man seck more of inner 
life, and more life is given to him. Let a 
brave man bravely seek more courage, and 
more courage comes to him. Let a merci- 
ful man show his mercy, and he will himself 
become more merciful in showing it. That 
is to say, let a child of God live as a child of 
God, and he will know better than he knew 
before what that God is in whose image he 
ismade. To form an ideal, the thought of 
something that ought to be, and to work 
for its realisation in life, is to have an 
actual or possible experience of God. 
The secret of this was not hidden even from 
the ‘‘ heathen,’’ as these words of a 
Persian poet of five centuries ago will 
show. ‘‘ Then spake he: Oft have I 
cried, but never an answer there came ; no 
‘Here am I’ was vouchsafed me, nor 
word of praise or blame ; closed is the door 
against me; God hears not, nor cares, nor 
knows. Spake then again the prophet : 
It is God that has sent me here. Goto my 
servant, He said, and speak to him words 
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of cheer. Oh, sorely tried and tempted, 
art thou not chosen Mine, created to do Me 
service, and pay tribute of praise divine ? 
That call of thine, ‘ O Allah,’ that was My 
‘Here am I’ ; thy pain, and longing, and 
struggling, My answer from on_ high; 
thy fear and thy love are My mercy ; thy 
prayer, My voice ‘ It is I.’ ”’ 

I repeat, the response from the Heart of 
the Eternal may not include a literal ful- 
filment of our verbal petitions. But to 
express ‘‘ the soul’s sincere desire ’’ in 
such petitions is not vain. It is not vain 
any more than all human hope and en- 
deavour are vain because disappointment 
and failure are facts of life. 

It has been urged that this dark conclu- 
sion is indeed the truth. What hopes can 
we cherish to-day when we learn how 
foolish the world has been in its expecta- 
tions throughout the past ? Are we, too, 
not sleeping and dreaming when we think 
we cherish a sober and reasonable faith ? 
It may be so, but on one condition only : 
if it can be shown that the human mind, at 
any point or stage of its career, has the 
power to overdraw the things that he 
before it in the great evolving design of 
the Universe. But this is just what it is 
impossible to prove. Ever and again in 
human history we see that men have 
been disappointed in their chosen pur- 
poses—good purposes, for which they 
have laboured hard, and yet by that 
very labour, which seemed vain, have 
(unknown to themselves) actually 
achieved things greater than all their 
dreams. ‘‘ When our spirits are attuned 
to the Spirit of Righteousness,’’ says Sir 
Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ our hopes and aspirations 
exert an influence far beyond their conscious 
range, and in a true sense bring us into 
communion with our Heavenly Father.’’ 

It has been said that prayer is an ‘‘ in- 
stinct,’’? a spiritual instinct, but in line 
with nature’s instinctive appeals as a 
whole. If this concepticn is to be fruitful, 
it must be applied under one condition, 
We must have the experience of being 
at the end of our resources ; we must be 
face to face with a situation where we have 
done the utmost that man can do, where 
we can do no more, but wait for the in- 
evitable calamity or tragedy which we now 
see must come. It is said that when 
a hunted hare perceives that in spite of all 
its efforts the hounds are gaining on it, it 
screams aloud. And when in human ex- 
perience all that had seemed real is shaken 
ind falls as solid walls fall in the earth- 
quake, then the elemental outcries of the 
human soul are heard—sometimes no more 
and no higher than those of the terrified 
beast, yet ever and again rising to meet the 
inevitable tragedies of life, not in the 
blind instinct of the animal, but out of 
the deep sense of need of the living God, 
the soul of goodness in things evil. 

Truly and beautifully has this been said 
by the late Rev. O. B. Frothingham, in 
words with which 1 may fittingly con- 
clude: ‘‘ The mother, in agony, prays for 
the restoration to health of her sick child ; 
the child, that a parent may be spared ; 
the helpless, that a helper and comforter 
may not be taken away. This supplication 
1s not wordy, but vital. It calls into exer- 
cise every faculty of life. It summons 
to the point of need guardians, nurses, 
physicians, the resources of knowledge, 


skill, and tenderness ; but it is unavailing. 
Through some intellectual or practical 
deficiency, lack of knowledge, lack of skill 
or care, the conditions were not met. But 
still the prayer may be answered in another 
form. As the suppliant wrestles with 
destiny, and presses closer and closer to 
the necessity that drives so ruthlessly 
over his desires, the cry for a life becomes 
the cry that the loss of life may not be 
wholly crushing—a cry for patience and 
trust. Jf that cry is as powerful as the 
other was, if it moves heart and mind and 
will as that did, out of the unsounded 
abyss of the spiritual nature the response 
of peace will come. The patriot prays 
that his country may be delivered from 
the woe of war. His prayer is endeavour, 
long, persistent, faithful ; but it is unavail- 
ing. But let the good man now seek as 
heartily for insight into historic causes 
as he prayed for change in historic events ; 
let him seek as profoundly for light and 
courage, and faithfulness to principle, as 
he prayed for a turn of affairs, and the 
heaven that fled from the earth will return 
to the heart.’’ 

The true problem of prayer concerns not 
the Divine response to the human en- 
deavour. It is the problem of rousing in- 
tellectual and spiritual hunger, of increas- 
ing desire, of fostering aspiration. God 
give us wisdom to feel and know our 
own deepest needs, and then the full 
response will never fail. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE 
~ CHURCHES. 
By Mrs. Sypxey Marrinnau. 


Ir is onty of recent years that we have 
begun to talk about women’s work in the 
Churches, describing it in capital letters 
and dragging it into the limelight so dear 
to cur self-conscious age, but in reality it 
is no new thing. It has always been there, 
generally going on quite quietly and un- 
obtrusively, but peeping out here and there 
in our earliest records, in the Christian 
Church and in the times farther back still. 


Now, however, life has become a much} 


more strenuous affair, we live at high 
pressure, and if we are to keep abreast of 
the times we must utilise all our resources 
to the utmost, every part of the machinery 
of our church life must be scrutinised, 
tested, and strengthened, perfected in 
detai! that in time we may possess the 
perfect whole. And so has come about 
the need for considering the work which 
women do, and still more which they might 
do for the strengthening of our churches 
and the advancement of our Faith. 

It is a very favourite theme nowadays 
to pour scorn on the old story of the Garden 
of Eden; but, in spite of all that wisdom 
and learning have done to discredit 
it, the old tale does enshrine two clear 
truths, which to my mind lhe at the 
very root of the matter of woman’s work, 
in the churches or out of them. First, 
woman was made to be a helpmeet to man, 
though in a far wider sense than the old 
writer ever dreamt of. A helpmeet, not 
a cook or a sempstress or a charwoman, 


though she may have all these accomplish- 


ments, but one gifted with judgment, in- 


sight, and courage, to lighten the burden 


of his work and to share his life, with its 
aspirations, its possibilities, its success or 
failure. And if our churches are to be and 
to do all that they might, the men and 
women in them must work together, 
striving jointly for the same high purposes, 
the special work of each the complement of 
that of the other. Even in this twentieth 
century and among our own group of 
churches, claiming ever to be in the van 
of progressive and enlightened opinion, 
there are still some which view with 
distrust women’s organisations, which 
appear to think that they must be in some 
way antagonistic to the work of men; 
which do not appear to see that being 
members of the same body, working for 
the same ends, though approaching them 
perhaps from a different point of view, 
then that which inspires, strengthens, and 
makes the one part more efficient, strength- 
ens and inspires the whole. ‘here are 
even still a few churches which give 
their women practically no voice in the 
management of affairs, and do not admit 
them on to the Committee. There is 
work for women to do in those churches ! 
A church committee should have a repre- 
sentative of every part of the church’s 
activities, and since every church has some 
societies at least run by women for women, 
as a mothers’ meeting, girls’ club, sewing 
meeting, and so forth, there should be a 
woman tospeak for them. They cannot be 
equally well represented by a man. Indeed, 
it would be an advantage if the example 
of those churches were more generally 
followed which appoint two lady war- 
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dens to look after what may be called 
the household department of the church, 
and to supervise the work of the chapel- 
keeper or caretaker, these wardens being 
committee members. . 

Now I want to return for a moment 
to the Garden of Eden, and my second 
thought.* You know the story of the apple, 
and Adam’s familiar excuse, ‘‘ The woman 
tempted me,’’ and how often Adam’s 
descendants have revelled in and made 
use of so glorious an example. But they 
have not so loudly proclaimed the fact 
that the legend represents Adam as having 
first attained knowledge through the woman ! 
Yet, of course, every man takes his first 
steps along the thorny path of knowledge 
guided by a woman. Into a woman’s 
hands are given the tender years, hers it 
is to plant the seeds which may ripen into 
noble life. I do not think the women of 
our churches realise at all adequately that 
one of the crying needs of ours, as of all 
times, meets them in their own homes, that 
theres a work for them which will tax all 
their powers to the utmost, which no others 
can do so well, but which, if well done, will 
do more for the future strength, spirituality, 
and power of our churches than any other 
work they may ever be called upon to do. 
We have heard already of the Sunday 
school and its work, but that does not 
touch the problem of the religious life of our 
own children, because for the most part 
they do not ¢o there, and even when they 
do no outside religious teaching can take 
the place of that which they should receive 
in their own homes from their own parents. 
Of course this important work should not 
be for the mothers only, fathers can help 
so much. A few words from them on such 
subjects have such enormous weight with 
their boys, but I fear that in the majority of 
cases it is, as the Bishop of London said of 
another educational problem, ‘‘ The fathers 
won't; therefore the mothers must.’’ 
Some parents meet one with the statement 
that they do not think it right to bias the 
minds of their chi!dren until they are of an 
age to judge for themselves, but they may 
be very sure that if they do-not give the 
bias someone else will. Also why, since 
they will bas their child in other matters, 
leave him without guidance in the most 
vitally important of all? If we belveve in 
our cwn Faith, if it really is to us the 
truest and most beautiful thought of God 
and life, surely we must wish that our 
children also should have this good thing, 
that they should not fail of the goodly 
heritage which we have received of our 
fathers. It is not that we shou'd teach 
them creeds which they may outgrow, it 1s 
that we should teach them the broad simple 
traths on which our faith rests, and the 
spirit in which we look at those more 
difficult matters about which as they must 
come to know men have held and do hold 
such diverse opinions. 

It is not easy, children ask such search- 
ing questions, and we do not realise how 
many things we gown up people have 
come to take for granted until we have to 
meet those que-tions. Meet them we 
must, since, if we fail the eager young minds, 
ihey will turn elsewhere and we shall lose 
the key to that side of their life. We need 
to prepare ourselves better, and to over- 
come a certain reluctance to speak our 
inmost thought, and to show what our 


Faith really means to us—how much 
wecare. Butif we make the effort, it may 
well be an impression and an influence 
for the children to carry through their 
lives and the best shield against the open 
indifference to such things which they will 
meet as they go out into the world. We 
have a fine history behind us of loyal 
unswerving fidelity to truth and conviction. 
We have been set in the train of many 
martyrs and holy men ; there are those 
yet among us to-day bearing the names of 
such forefathers; some who can even 
trace descent from the martyrs whom we 
are this year commemorating. Must we 
not hand the story down ? Should we not 
let the young minds and hearts feel the 
thrill of it, and with it the stern inexorable 
sense of duty to the highest, which will 
ripen into strength and nobility of charac- 
ter ? 

It is very largely to the mothers we must 
look to check that drifting on the part of 
the young people into indifference, and 
away from us, which we all deplore and 
through which so many members of our 
old Unitarian families have become lost 
to us altogether who should have been 
the mainstay of our cause. 

Further it has been urged upon us 
during this Conference that we should give 
of the best of our sons for the ministry. 
Now, I think we should be all agreed 
that it is no part of the parents’ duty to 
urge their sons to adopt that calling, since 
the call must come from within and not by 
persuasion from without, yet it is our 
duty to create an atmosphere so favourable 
to the growth of the spiritual side of the 
boys’ natures that the call may be not 
unlikely to come, and so may be heard and 
accepted. There is one cause of the 
tendency to drift away, which the women 
especially could do very much to stop. 
It is that we fail to seize upon the right 
moment to begin to busy our young 
people, and to daw their interests into 
work for our churches. They leave school 
full of energy and life, ready to be stirred 
with fresh enthusasms, to throw them- 
selves whole-heartedly into whatever they 
take up. That is the moment to put 
seriously before them the claim their 
church and faith have upon them, and to 
find some definite work for them before 
their time and energies are wholly absorbed, 
as they soon will be, in other things. 
These other things are often good, social 
and political work well worth doing, but 
why should they come first, and church 
work a bad second, or be overlooked alto- 
gether, as so often happens? Why should 
not their church have the benefit and in- 
spiration of their young enthusiasm ? 
Surely there that enthusiasm will best be 
moulded into steadfast high endeavour, and 
a riper experience for the great causes that 
need pure faith and noble ideals and 
character for their advancement. One 
of the difficulties is that church activities 
do not appeal to their imagination so 
strongly as much of the outside work, 
where they feel the strength and help of 
numbers. Ours it must be to show them 
the work in a truer light, to show that no 
social work can be of lasting benefit unless 
it is built up on faith, that what the 
world needs to-day is to be filled with the 
spirit of Christ, and that when that is 
truly achieved, all other reforms would 


fo'low naturally, and that into the hands 
of our Free Churches it is given to preach 
and to spread that spirit to a degree that is 
impossible to any creed-bound church. 
The number of our known adherents it is 
true 1s comparatvely small, but we do not 
make the most of those we have. It is 
only on rare occasions like the present that 
many of us can see in concrete form any 
indication of our solidarity and strength, 
but it is our own fault if we do not seize 
every opportunity of fellowship which is 
offered to us. All over the country lie 
scattered small congregations and isolated 
individuals, who feel intensely their lone- 
liness and separation from their kindred in 
faith. More especially the women, because 
as a rule they are wnable to take advantage 
of opportunities of getting about to other 
places for meetings or services as men do. 
Well, there is to be the circuit system to 
help this. But now already at work there 
is the British League of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian women holding out the 
right hand of fellowship to all such solitary 
women, breaking down the loneliness and 
the separateness and the self-centredness 
which has been partly the cause of, 
partly the consequence of, their isolation. 
What they need is to be brought into 
closer touch with others, to have their 
interest and sympathies widened, to be 
made to feel that they are one with and 
part of a large body of worshippers 
and workers. They need the persona 
friendly word that shall break down 
the isolation. For isolation spells weak- 
ness always, and therefore it is that I 
would urge the women of our churches to 
join hands to form one great sisterhood, 
thatthe weak members may feel ourstrength 
and the strong perfect their strength in 
helping the weak. I believe the Women’s 
League has a great future before it, and will 
be able by dint of the co-operation of 
members over a vast area to accomplish 
work in many directions that has not 
previously been possible. 

It is chiefly work by women for women 
that is calling to us, and any move- 
ment which strengthens and _ inspires 
our women must at the same time prove 
a source of strength to our churches. One 
very important feature is the work of 
following up any girl or woman, young or 
old, who is leaving the church in which 
she has been brought up, and going away 
io settle in another district, ‘or work, for 
study or any other purpose, temporarily or 
permanently. If there is one of our 
churches in the new district, some woman 
in that church is found to interest herself 
in the girl, to welcome and befriend her, 
to make her feel she belongs to the new 
church. I know it is objected that this 
is nothing new, that ministers and others 
have done this for long past. That is so, 
but you will find no minister to say that 
his or any past efforts have been enough, 
that the ground is covered, and that there 
are not losses many and grevious to deplore. 

The fact is both agencies are needed, for 
a girl does want a woman’s help and 
friendship. And then, what can the 
minister do when the girl goes to a part 
where there is no chapel within reach 
to which he can recommend her?  Prac- 
tically nothing, but a woman can ; so that 
is work women in the League undertake. 
That girl gets a friendly personal letter every 
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month, with news when possible of her 
old church and friends, one of our papers 
or periodicals, or whatever may be thought 
helpful to her to keep her interest alive, 
and make her feel that she does not stand 
alone. 

How much such work is needed, and 
how greatly it is appreciated have been 
abundantly proved in the short time since 
it was begun. Now we are able to follow 
our young folks to America and Canada 
by help of the American Women’s Alliance, 
and the idea is already being taken up in 
the Colonies. There is the work calling 
only for more workers. Surely it will not 
call in vain. 

On many aspects of women’s work I 
can barely touch. There is no need to 
speak of her services when the church coffers 
need replenishing, and that much-abused 
institution, a Bazaar, seems to be the only 
way of salvation, nor of the many activities 
in which needle and thread play an im- 
portant part. Newer and wider fields are 
opening out, and now is the time for 
women to fit themselves for the work, and 
quietly, steadily they are doing so. On 
committees they are learning businesslike 
methods and procedure, becoming accus- 
tomed to expressing their views, training 
to give voice to them before larger assem- 
blies. Already a few brave women have 
come forward to help the van missioners, 
and have proved that they too have a 
message to the people. It cannot but be 
that these exceptions will grow less rare. 
Together the mon and women of our 
churches will go forward, cherishing the 
same ideals, inspired .by the same high 
faith, glowing with the same enthusiasm, 
no aim too lofty, no service too lowly, if 
thereby they may help forward the cause 
of truth and of those principles for which 
we stand, in the spirit of the Master. 


——__—__—— 


THE GUILD. 
By tur Rev. J. J. Wricur. 


Tu preceding papers have clearly shown 
the place and uses in our congregational 
life of Domestic Missions, women’s 
work, and Sunday schools. To these 
might well be added such institutions as 
Temperance Societies, Bands of Hope and 
Mercy, Children’s Happy Evenings, Boys’ 
Own Brigades, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, 
Reading Circles, Ramble Clubs, and 
Teachers’ Training Classes. Nor even 
then should we exhaust the list of those 
varied, often vigorous, and really whele- 
some expressions and exercises of the life 
that is in us, and the still larger life that 
we are striving to attain. 

But greatest of all these institutions— 
greater than all these other institutions 
put together, in numbers, in power, and 
in promise—is the Sunday schocl. 

We who care at all for real religion, we 
who feel any concern for the future of the 
churches and for the impending manhocd 
and womanhood of our nation, should never 
forget the very remarkable fact that in 
this country alone, within its Sunday 
schools, there are just now more than 
seven and a half millions of children and 
young people, and over seven hundred 
thousand teachers, It is doubtful if the 


churches themselves, as churches, have so 
many members. Be that as it may, these 
numbers, and the undoubted influence 
upon young life of the Sunday school (oh, 
that it were more efficient! as, ere long, it 
will be), easily make the Sunday school 
the greatest institution under our con- 
eregational life. And Iam going now to 
place the Guild next to the Sunday school ; 
not, of course, by reason of its size or 
present achievements (although these are 
not meagre), but mainly and certainly 
because of the Guild’s aims and possibili- 
ties. 

The ‘‘ Guild,’’ then, is—what? It is, 
simply all the young people of 15 years of 
age and upwards, in any Sunday school or 
congregation, grouping themselves  to- 
gether in the spirit of their religion, and 
offering themselves willingly, as far as in 
them lies, to do anything their religion 
needs, and for the sake of others. Their 
motto is ‘‘ For God and the Good Life.’’ 
Here, for example, is a school with 40, or 
50, or over 100 such young people. They 
are its ‘‘ Guild.’’? They are its life and 
soul, too, either for work or play. Through- 
out our schools comprised in this Confer- 
ence there have grown up, so far, about 30 
of these Guilds. They have included some 
3,600 young folk. In other churches of 
this kingdom, and in our own American 
churches inclusively, Guild members may 
be counted in scores of thousands, 

Let it be understood that I cannot, in a 
brief paper, attempt a full and detailed 
account of the multifarious operations of 
these Guilds, or of any one Guild. And 
let it also be distinctly understocd that the 
mere name ‘‘ Guild ’’ is of little import- 
ance. ‘‘Arosebyanyothername . .’’ 
The important thing is your group of young 
people over 15 years of age. Get this 
group working, studying, and worshipping 
together ; and whether you call the group 
a ‘* Young People’s Union,’’ a ‘‘ Young 
People’s Religious Union,’’ a ‘‘ Christian 
Endeavour Society,’’ a ‘‘ Minister’s Re- 
ligious Instruction Class,’? a ‘* Young 
People’s Preparation Class for Member- 
ship of the Congregation,’’ or a ‘‘ Guild,’’ 
it practically comes to the same thing. 
As a matter of fact, nearly all these names 
are used within the circle of our own 
Guilds’ Union. They may indicate variety 
of method, but essentially there is a unity 
of aim. Every minister of religion who, 
at any of these things, is working with and 
for his young people, is surely intending 
that they with him shall learn, in their 
measure, to stand and strive ‘‘ for Ged and 
the Good Life’? ; and surely he and they 
will stand the more unflinchinely and strive 
the more joyfully if they be in conscious 
union with all the other young, aspiring life 
of the religious body to which they each 
belong. 

There is one feature of this ‘‘ Guild 
idea ’’ that I wish to emphasise. A while 
ago, probably after much experience and 
many disappointments, either humorously 
or seriously, someone said: ‘‘ We have 
tried about everything else with cur young 
people; suppose now we try religion,’’ 
Well, we have tried it in our Guilds for years, 
and with more than 3,000 young people. 
And it works! Of course it does. Why 
shouldn’t it 2 Have we, of all people, such 
little faith in the natural religiousness of 
young human life? ‘* Man doth not live 


God.’’ And never more so than in young 
manhood and young womanhood. There 
is no ignorance and no negligence of which 
we older folk can be more guilty than that 
of not seeing the natural need of young 
people for a religion of their own, and fail- 
ing to supply them, where possible, with 
that atmosphere and opportunity in which 
young religious life can exercise itself and 
grow. 

There comes a time in most young lives— 
and it comes earlier now than it used to 
do—when, no longer content merely to 
receive religious impressions, they become 
eager to give the life that is in them some 
definite expressions. And, as a rule, the 
expression wants to take the shape of 
action. Jesus knew why. ‘‘ This do,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ this do and thou shalt live.’’ 
Get a group of young people together, as 
a Guild does, on any evening, 40, 50, or 
100 of them, and, mind you, it is ‘‘ the 
things to be done ’’ which will mainly 
occupy the time of the meeting. Thethings 
to be done. What things? They are tco 
numerous to tell. Suffice it to say that 
the Guild exists to do anything and every- 
thing which needs doing in connecticn 


hood, or its faith anywhere. The true 


any drudgery, to the extent of his or her 
power, from teaching a class to scrubbing 
a floor; from acting as secretary to an 
institution to attending the decor at a 
meeting or entertainment ; from carrying 
flowers and a cheery word to the sick and 
aged to mending the school curtains ; 
‘“ minding ’’? the younger scholars during 
service in chapel; securing new members 
for the congregation from the schcol; 
‘“yunning ’’ the Band of Hope ; managing 
most of the many ‘‘ parties’; getting up 
pieces; acting as minister’s wardens in 
connection with the chapel ; making them- 
selves useful to stranger or friend at open- 
ing and closing of services ; raising money 
for a stricken comrade or any other un- 
fortunate ; and, in short, both ‘‘ living 
the life ’’ and ‘‘ lending a hand ’’ wherever 
and whenever a heart and a hand are re- 
quired. So that, as you see, the Guild 
exists mainly for ‘‘doing.’’? Through 
these ‘‘doings’’ that eager young life 
expresses itself at a pericd when expression 
naturally shapes itself in action; that best 
of all spiritual action, which consists in 
voluntarily doing something, not easy, for 
the sake of somebody else—taking trouble 
for the good or the pleasure of others. 

But this ‘‘doing’’ needs sustenance, 
And the sustenance comes to Guild mem- 
bers in three ways: (1) By the regular 
meeting together of these young folk, their 
consciousness of a corporate life; (2) by 
the associated study they undertake of 
some suitable subject or book ; and (3) by 
the simple, happy worship of Ged and the 
recollection of duty as in His sight, with 


ends. 
porate life.’ The times we live in are 
life’? can do. ‘‘ Corporate life’? is 


strong, and growing stronger. ‘‘ Cor- 
porate life’’ is good; but, as yet, it is 


strongest—I had almost said for selfis)—I 
will say for material ends, ste 


by bread alone.’” ‘‘ Themaninmenneeds — 


which every Guild meeting begins and 


- 


with its school, congregation, neighbour- _ 


Guild member is ready for any duty, even — 


A moment ago I used the words ‘‘cor- _ 


giving many evidences of what ‘‘ corporate — 
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And where is it weakest 2? Am I wrong 
in feeling that ‘‘ corporate life,’’ vital 
cohesion, is weakest just where it should 
be strongest—I mean in the churches—in 
the institutons which exist, above all 
things, for spiritual ends ? 

Well, along this very line the Guild is 
the church’s greatest opportunity. Recol- 
lect that the Guild consists of the young 
folk of 15 years of age and upwards. 
They are the older part of the Sunday 
school and the younger part of the con- 
gregation. They are, in fact, the living 
link between the two. And see! Here 
you find a strong characteristic to work 
upon, Just at this period in its growth 
there is in young human nature a healthy 
craving for ‘‘ corporate life.’’ The Guild 
provides thaé, and cultivates it, and then 
offers it to the congregation. For every- 
one of these young people is due to the 
Congregation. He owes himself to the 
congreg ition, and as a rule, if rightly dealt 
with, he is willing to pay what he owes— 
namely, his young life’s service. There are 
3,009 such young people in our Guilds at 

.thismoment. But in our Sunday schools, 
with their more than 36,000 scholars, there 
are also at this moment sume 9,000 other 
young people, and in our homes, apart 
from our schools, there are probably 3,000 
more, making 15,000 young folk over 15 
years of age ready now for our churches. Let 
there be Guilds and Guild members made 
of all these ; let our congregations, in due 
course, link up all these into,their mem ber- 
ship ; and shall we not see a change and a 
strengthening of our ‘‘ corporate life ’’ for 
spiritual ends ? , 

Friends, we fail to do this at our peril— 


at the peril of our churches and all they 
stand for. And for this reason—the final 
and most serious reason I have to offer, 
The present century has made a dis- 
covery in regard to the religious life which 
is as startling as it is unquestionable, 
After careful and widespread investiga- 
tion, psychologists of religion have 
proved that there comes a period in every 
human life when there is ‘‘ a rapid increase 
of sengitiveness to religious influence,’’ 
and that when that period is over the 
‘* sensitiveness to religious influence ”’ 
deciines and practically ceases. And when 
is that period ? Roughly, it reaches from 
the age of 13 to the age of 23. Really and 
truly the most sensitive and formative 
years run from 15 to 18. Awakened and 
unfolded, answered and aided, in this its 
natural period, whether from 15 to 18 or 
from 13 to 23, and the spiritual life of a 
man may be his forever; but neglected 
then, as the majority of cases show, even 
‘* the sensitiveness to religious influence ”’ 
soon after the age of 20 begins to wane and 
vanish, and, before long, becomes prac- 
tically nil. Yes, there is a tide in the 
affxirs of the soul which, taken at the flocd, 
leads on to spiritual fortune. Ah, the pity 
of it that any life should miss this tide ! 
But we now know when the flood-time is. 
Let us reverently watch for it among our 
young people—in the home, the school, and 
the congregation—this tide of the Spirit 
of God, fresh rising in young hearts, flow- 
ing through new lives. Give it free and 
natural way, and surely it shall be glorified ! 
This, I am persuaded, is the Life which 
our churches now need most to cultivate 
and incorporate. Here we are at “‘ the 


beginnings of the springs,’’ accepting of 


God our young people as channels of the 


Water of Life to our congregations, while 


still, as always, everyone of us will con- 
tinue * 
‘* Looking from the gift wp to the Giver, 
And from the cistern to the river, 
And from the finite to Infinity, 
And from man’s dust to God’s divinity. 
Two of the National Conference Papers, 
viz., “The Sunday School,” by Mrs. 
Dowson, and “Our Domestic Missions,” 
by the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, are un- 
avoldably held over till next week owing 
to the great pressure on cur space. 
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wished, therefore, to give them as the 
special greeting of Unitarianism on the 
other side of the Atlantic the fact that they 
had a Conference there knit together with 
bonds of brotherly love, which extended 
from the Gulf of Mexico, the land of the 
orange and the palm, clear to the North 
Pole. The President had spoken of the 
Arbitration Treaty, which was, he thought, 
prophetic of the time to come, and which 
the President of the United States had 
done all that he constitutionally could to 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF 
UNITARIAN AND LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CONGREGATIONS. 
RECEPTION OF ForEIGN DELEGATES, 
THE proceedings opened on Tuesday, 


April 16, with the reception of the Presi- 
dent, the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, although 
the meetings of the National Conference 
Guilds’ Union, of which we gave a report 
Jast week, had been held on the previous 
day, when a large number of delegates 
and friends were present at the Young 
People’s Rally in the Old Meeting Church. 
At 4.30, after the members of the Council 
and foreign delegates grouped on the 
platform had been photographed, a resolu- 
tion moved by the President, expressing 
the profound sympathy of all present with 
the sufferers of the Titanic and those 
who in England and America were mourn- 
ing the loss of their loved ones as a result 
of that terrible disaster, was passed in 
silence, the whole assembly standing. 
The President explained that letters had 
been received from Italy, Germany, France, 
Denmark and Hungary, apologising for the 
absence of delegates from those countries. 
They now extended their cordial weleome 
to Dr. Crothers, of Camnbridge, Mass., and 
Professor Eerdmans, of Leyden. They 
had the kindliest feelings for Dr. Crothers, 
because they knew him of yore, and 
because they had the American nation very 
near their hearts. They had all rejoiced 
when there was a prospect of an inter- 
national Arbitration Treaty, with the pro- 
mise that never while the world lasted 
should warfare arise between England and 
America, and although there was at present 
some hitch, not on our side, in regard to 
this, they had, if he understood the naval 
question aright, ruled out the United 
States as a country against which to build 
Dreadnovghts. Our relations with our 
brothers and sisters in America were those 
which knit us together in a bond of peace 
which we would never allow to be broken. 
They would remember how much they 
owed in their religious life to men like Dr. 
Channing and Theodore Parker, and they 
knew also how Americans valued the great 
traditions of English culture and literature, 
and how when they crossed the Atlantic 
they loved to visit the spots made sacred 
by memories which they cherished. The 
two peoples were one in these things, and 
they welcomed Dr. Crothers as one of 
themselves. 

Dr. Crothers said that when he came to 
England he felt that he was not so much 
a passenger as a freight ship, so heavily 
laden was he with instructions, and with 
messages and greetings from the American 
Unitarian Association, and its President, 
Dr. Eliot. He came as the representative 
of that Association, and also unofficially, 
as the representative of a body similar to 
the one he was addressing, and which only 
last summer had indeed the same name. 
That name, the National Conference, had, 
however, been abolished in order that they 
might enlarge their boundaries and include 
Canada, a process which they called in 
America ‘‘ benevolent assimilation,’’ He 


establish. There was still some difficulty 


about that, but he wished that they could 


see with the eye of imagination the terri- 


tory covered by the religious Conference of 
which he had spoken. He would like 
them to follow the three thousand miles of 
political boundary line from the Bay of 


Fundy westward, on the one side the 


British Empire, on the other side the 
American Republic. The only difference 
between them was that on the English side 
they talked French, and on the American 
side, English. The two countries smiled 
at each other across the way, and there was 
not a single soldier on guard, nor a single 
warship. If they sailed away on a great 
ship for 1,000 miles and passed through 
the Straits of Detroit, where the traffic in 
tonnage surpassed by many hundreds of 
thousands of tons that which passed 
through the Suez Canal, they would go on 
to Lake Superior, crossing the wide waters 
where for over a hundred years there had 
not been seen a warship. Then they could 
cross the great plains, those stretches of 
wheat-fields and purely agricultural land 
that sweep down for 2,000 miles to the 
Gulf; they could go to the new cities 
of Vancouver, Tacoma and Seattle; and 
they would find all bound together in- 
separably as one people, though partly 
under the British flag and partly under the 
American flag. It was this fact that gave 
force to their greetings to one another, 
and bound them together in bonds of union 
and peace. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley, President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
said that the Association which had done 
him the honour to make him its President 
had spread itself over the world. It had 
its counterpart in the kindred Association 
in the United States, and in course of time 
the two Associations would cover much 
larger areas than Dr. Crothers had spoken 
of, until they covered the globe. They 
could not forget how heartily they were 
always welcomed in other countries, as for 
instance in America, and at the Congress 
in Berlin. They had just parted with Dr. 
and Mrs. Wendte, and they had lately heard 
an account of the work done by Dr. 
Wendte in Europe, which had occupied 
him for twelve months, and for which they 
owed him their thanks. They wished him 
and his wife a safe voyage, and when Dr. 
Crothers left their shores, he, too, would 
be laden with their thanks and good wishes. 

Mr. Dowson, in welcoming Professor 
Eerdmans, spoke appreciatively of the 
fine scholarly work which he had done, and 
of the close ties of sympathy existing 
between his country and our own. 

Professor _Kerdmans expressed his plea- 
sure at having been appointed a delegate 
of the Dutch Protestantenbond, especially 
as he had happy memories of another 
time when he had come over as a repre 
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sentative of that body. Their aims were 
the same, the bringing together of ministers 
and laymen of the various churches, and 
he pointed out that the feelings bety een 
those different churches was very different 
from what it had been twenty or thirty 
years ago, and that their religious sym- 
pathy was greater even than they supposed. 
He hoped they would have some interest- 
ing discussions during the week, but 
theological discussions were not every- 
thing, and often puzzled the unlearned. 
What was needed was the note of true 
religion, and he hoped the spiritual feeling 
which unites all people would inspire their 
Conference. . 


Tue Bustness Menrina. 


The Business Meeting followed. The 
report, which was taken as read, was 
presented by the Rev. James Harwood, 
secretary, and the financial statement, 
which showed a balance due to the Trea- 
surer of between £30 and £40, by Sir 
James Scott, who said it was a great pity 
that not more than half of the 400 congre- 
gations and associations from which they 
ought to be able to get support helped to 
keep the organisation he represented going. 
Their total expenses would be about £200 
a year as near as one could judge, and 
they were about £50 a year short, but if 
the other congregations would contribute 
something it would be to their interest and 
advantage and would dissipate this diffi- 
culty. He urged them to make the 
work of his successor as treasurer, Mr. 
John Harrison, as easy as they could by 
contributing to the funds. 

The President, in moving the adoption of 
the report, made sympathetic references to 
the late Rey. S. A. Steinthal, one of the 
first secretaries of the Conference, who 
organised the work of the committee and 
was universally loved and revered; the 
Rey. J. Page Hopps, and the Rev. J. C. 
Street. In losing these men they had 
lost noble leaders, but he trusted the 
younger ministers would remember them 
and live in their spirit. It was fifty years 
since he first’ preached at the Church of 
the Messiah in Birmingham, and one after 
another his old companions had passed 
away, leaving him very much alone, but 
it was one of the happy things of his life 
that he now stood before them as President 
of the Conference in the town which first 
ushered him into the ministry. He urged 
them to take to heart the words of the 
treasurer, whose services they were so 
sorry to lose, and make the burden lighter 
for Mr. John Harrison, who although not 
well at present, and prevented, to their 
great regret, from attending the Conference, 
had his heart in the work and meant to da 
all he could for them. 

Mr. A. S. Thew seconded the motion, 
expressing at the same time the warm 
appreciation felt by all for the help and 
influence given by Mr. Dowson. He hoped 
that they might be able to welcome him 
at such gatherings for many years to come. 
The following reports were then presented : 
Sustentation Fund, read by Mr. W. Byng 
Kenrick ; the Guilds’ Union, read by the . 
Rev. C. M. Wright; the Union for Social 
Service, read by Miss Gittins; Ministers’ 
Pension and Insurance Fund, by the Rev. 
©. J. Street ; and the Ministers’ Benevolent 


‘Society, read by Mr. T. H. Russell. The 
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following resolution was moved by the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed :— 

That the best thanks of the Conference 
be given to the retiring officers and Com- 
mittee, and that the following officers be 
appointed for the ensuing three years: 
President, Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Jas. R. Beard, J.P., Sir 
William B. Bowring, Bart., Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Carpenter, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
F.R.1.B.A., Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., 
Dr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C., Sir J. W. 
Scott, Bart., Rev. Joseph Wood; Trea- 
surer, Mr. John Harrison; Auditors, Mr. 
G. RB. Brace, Mr. C. Sydney Jones, M.A. ; 
Secretary, Rev. James Harwood, B.A. 

Mr. Wicksteed said everyone must have 
realised, if only dimly, the extreme im- 
portance of the report which they held 
in their hands. lt was a record of tact, 
patience, mutual respect and sympathy 
which had brought about what very few 
could have anticipated. The deeper cur- 
rents of life had carried them on in spite 
of swirls and cross-currents and rufflings of 
the tide. They all remembered the feeling 
of hope and relief and confidence which 
came over them when they realised that the 
next three years would be spent under the 
presidency of Mr. Dowson. The thanks 
of the Conference were given to the 
retiring officers, who had their affection and 
respect, and who had served them so 
admirably. He rejoiced to see the names 
of sons of those among whom they had 
worked rising up to take the place of their 
fathers. The resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Egbert Stemthal, and passed unani- 
mously. Mr. Dowson said that when three 
years ago he was invited, most unex- 
pectedly, to succeed Mr. Wood in the 
President’s chair, he did not hesitate 
because he thought it was a duty to which 
he was called. He had done what he 
could in the fulfilment of that duty, and 
all the officers had done what they could 
in the same manner. 

Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone, President-elect, 
who was accorded. a hearty reception, 
said although he had never attended a 
Conference before, he had had, for a number 
of years, a great belief in their churches 
and in their future, in their closer union and 
more active work in letting the objects of 
their faith be known. In Liverpool, partly 
owing to their desire not to be dogmatic, 
not to have any doctrine, not to have any 
creed in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, they had been rather apt to hide 
their light under a bushel. They did 
not give themselves the name Unitarian, 
but they had got the name, and they did 
not do quite enough, he thought, to let 
people know what it stood for. He 
thanked them for the way in which they 
had expressed their appreciation of the 
officers, and for himself in the name of 
his forebears who were still recollected by 
them. The meeting was then adjourned 
until the next day. 

The Annual Meeting was resumed at 
2.30 on Wednesday at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson in the chair. 

Tt was moved by the chairman on behalf 
of the Committee :— 

(1) That the following be added to the 
list of societies enumerated in Rule 7, 
which are entitled to elect a representative 
to serve on the Committee: the British 


League of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian, Women, the Conference Union for 
Social Service, and the Sheffield and 
District Association of Churches. 

(2) That the Missionary Conference be | 
added to the list of Societies enumerated 
in Rule 7. 

The Rev. Charles Roper seconded the 
motion, which was carried. It was moved 
by the chairman, seconded, in the absence 
of Mr. Fletcher Robinson, by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate, and passed ‘‘ that the 
changes in the Rules recommended by the 
Committee, which have been circulated in 
the Report, be adopted.’’? This was also 
carried. 


The Minimum Stipend. 


It was then moved from the chair 

(1) That the report of the Committee 
relating to Ministerial Stipends be approved, 
and that its recommendation to raise a 
sum of £30,000 to enable the Ministers’ 
Sustentation Fund to extend its operations 
be adopted and warmly commended to our 
Churches. 

(2) That the following, with power to 
add to their number, be appointed a Special 
Committee to give effect to the foregoing 
Resolution :— 

The President, Treasurer, and Secretary 
of the National Conference and of the other 
three bedies which composed the Joint 
Committee, together with the Revs. Dr. 
Carpenter, H. E. Dowson, F. K. Freeston, 
H. Gow, C. J. Street, Joseph Wood, Sir 
James W. Scott, Messrs. J. F. L. Brunner, 
M.P., Chas Hawksley, C. Sydney Jones, 
W. Byng Kenrick, G. H. Leigh, C. F. 
Pearson, |. Fletcher Robinson, and Kd- 
win Tate. 

The Rev. C. J. Street said that he felt 
a great responsibility’in having to second 
this most important resolution, and how 
serious was the absence in this connection 
of their gocd friend Mr. John Harrison, to 
whom the cause had commended itself 
thoroughly, and who had been most 
indefatigable in making necessary investi- 
gations and doing everything in his power 
to help them. It was a matter for great 
regret that he could not be there to ex- 
pound their claim, especially as he himself 
would have preferred that a layman should 
second the resolution. They would all 
remember that at the last Conference a 
very strong and important resolution was 
moved, one outcome of which were the 
resolutions just moved. During the past 
three years the members of the Com- 
mittee had worked heartily together, and 
they thoroughly agreed with and sup- 
ported the claim which had been put before 
the meeting. There might be diversities 
of opinion, but amongst these diversities 
there was a true unity, and not only was 
their own bedy completely and absolutely 
united, but they came forward as repre- 
senting the four great societies or funds 
belonging to their denomination whom they 
carried with them, and they trusted the 
meeting would now set its seal on the work 
of the Committee. Great care, thought, 
and insight had been given to the con- 
sideration of the scheme. The bulk of the 
work had been done by Mr. Wood, who 
deserved all the thanks that could possibly 
be given to him for the infinite pains he had 


taken. The guiding principle that had 
actuated them all along had been that they 


should bring all their great organisations 
if possible into line, and have a thorough 
understanding between them. Without 
a true union of aims it would have been 
impossible to present any scheme to the 
Conference with the hope of its being ap- 
proved. It was possible that other ways of 


| doing the thing that was in their minds had 


suggested themselves to his hearers, and 
it was quite 7 ossible that there were better 
ways than those they were presenting, but 
they might be sure that whatever was in 
their minds on this subject had already 
been considered. Some possibilities which 
they had themselves put forward had been 
ruled out as being impracticable. It was, 
for instance, undesirable to have new 
funds, and what was needed was the 
consolidation of their funds. One plan was 
even adopted and referred to the constituent 
bodies, and thrown back upon the joint 
committee by them, so that it seemed as 
if they had come to a dead wall. But 
what at first appeared to be a misery had 
proved to be a blessing in disguise, and 
they were now all of opinion that the 
proposal presented to the meeting was 
better than the one thought of before. 
He begged them to accept the denomina- 
tional consensus and throw themselves 
into the task of making the scheme the 
success it deserved to be. He referred 
them to rage 13 of the report, on which 
it was stated that their purpose was-— 

(1) To relieve the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association from the responsi- 
bility (of which it would be glad to be free) 
of contributing towards the maintenance 
of the ministry in the older Churches. 

(2) 'o give more adequate support than 
is at present possible to the maintenance 
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of the ministry generally where the work 
is being satisfactorily done. 

The Committee would still hold to this, 
but they had now been obliged to drop No. 
1 for the present, not because they did not 
wish to relieve the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association from responsibilities 
which it ought not to be burdened with, 
but because they found that it would 
require another £20,000 to allow them to 
do this, and their courage was not quite 
equal to asking them to raise £50,000. ‘They 
believed that they could get £30,000, and 
if that sum was raised to £50,000, they 
would do their best to set the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association free to apply 
their funds to the older churches. In regard 
to No. 2 it was a first condition that a 
minimum wage, of which they were now 
hearing so much, should be ensured to 
ministers, and the augmentation of sti- 
pends where good work has been done. 
The work of the Sustentation Fund and 
the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund 
was going on right lines, but their work was 
quite different. It was quite right now 
that they should ask for a minimum wage, 
and for special terms for abnormal places. 
It would be seen that they had put the 
figures in their Bill, the scale of stipends 
which they aimed at securing being as 
follows :-— 

For Agricultural Districts in Eng- 

land ae oy ees =. £120 

For Towns and populous places in 


England... ne ao “ae BO 
For Cities and large Towns in Eng- 

land a aie tie jendeo. 
For Agricultural Districts in Wales.. 110 
For Towns and populous places in 

Wales He 140 


No one supposed for a moment that these 
were the best terms that could be desired, 
but these figures were the least that should 
be offered, and they represented the mini- 
mum they were striving for. They had 
wished to make the sums higher at first, 
but on looking into the figures they found 
that in order to do so they would require 
so much more than they had allowed for 
that it was for the present out of the ques- 
tion. Continuing, Mr. Street pointed out 
that it was to the interest of the congrega- 
tions themselves that everything should 
be done to stimulate ministerial efficiency, 
and made a moving appeal on behalf of the 
minister in straitened circumstances whose 
mind is perpetually harassed by the ex- 
penses he has to meet, and the problem of 
how to maintain and educate a family 
on a pitifully inadequate stipend. There 
was also the question of ministerial train- 
ing, which was-becoming more expensive, 
asa higher educational standard had to be 
reached now than formerly. When all the 
disadvantages of their calling were taken 
into account, they might ask, what was it 
that kept men in the ministry? It was 
devotion to their cause. The same abilities 
applied to business might bring brilliant 
success, but they were willing to forego 
worldly prosperity for the sake of an ideal, 
and because they had a gospel to preach to 
their fellows. The least a congregation 
could do was to make their burden as light 
as possible. Mr. Street then gave further 
details in regard to the working of the 
scheme, and urged on behalf of some of 
the smaller churches, which many people 
were only too anxious to shut up, that 


where they were really alive, if only small 
in numbers, they should be kept open. 
Some of their finest ministers and laymen 
had come from the smaller congregations, 
and it would not do for them to disparage 
the latter. 

Dr. Carpenter expressed his entire 
sympathy with the scheme which had been 
laid before them. He said it might have 
occurred {o some members of the Conference 
to ask why, after all, two separate funds 
should exist side by side, the Sustentation 
and Ministers’ Augmentation fund, and 
why, when a crisis like this arose, some 
attempt should not have been made to 
bring them together, and amalgamate and 
increase them for common purposes. The 
proposal was more than once discussed at 
joint committees of the two funds and 
thecommittee appointed bythe Conference, 
and it was found that the basis of the two 
trusts were so different that it would have 
been quite impossible to amalgamate them 
without an Act of Parliament, or without 
calling in the aid of the Charity Commis- 
sioners. In spite, therefore, of the wish 
which many of them entertained that such 
a union might be effected, the difficulties 
were such as could not beset aside. He did 
not suppose the £30,000 would be raised in 
a single year, but he hoped that at the next 
Conference the committee just appointed 
would be able to state that the money had 
been raised, and that they could go forward 
in full confidence that their ends would 
be attained. 

A question was asked as to why the 
stipend for ministers in Wales was £10 
lower than in other parts. It seemed to 
show a lack of knowledge of conditions in 
Wales. 

The Rev. J. A. Pearson asked what means 
were provided for the final disposition of 
the fund. In the event of the £30,000 
being carried over into the Sustentation 
Fund, was there any opportunity for 
members of the Conference to be directly 
represented upon it? With the ideas 
on democracy which are increasing at the 
present day, it was desirable that the 
Conference should be so represented. It 
was not satisfactory that it should raise 
money to be handed over to a small body 
ofsubscribers. Other questions were raised 
by Mr. Pearson which the President said 
could not be answered just at the moment, 
but they would be taken into careful con- 
sideration. 

Dr. Carpenter said the difficulty at 
present was a legalone. When the Pension 
Fund was being collected he went about 
the country telling people that the money 
would be placed under the control of the 
Conference, provided that the subscribers 
to whom the money belonged consented. 
When it was raised they were informed 
that the money would belong to the sub- 
seribers. He therefore went about ex- 
plaining that the subscribers would be 
content to hand over the money to the 
Conference, but when the subscribers met 
they took their own line. The Committee 
propounded their claim but the subscribers 
adopted their own method, and the money 
was therefore under the control of a body 
outside the Conference. One could not, 
therefore, say in advance what the sub- 
scribers to whom the money belonged 
would choose to do with it. 

Mr. Pearson urged that they should 


give the most careful consideration to the 
disposition of this matter. 

The Rev. H. J. Rossington, referring to 
the fact that the Irish ministers were 
excluded from this scheme, said that they 
did not desire separation in this respect 
because that would be a great injustice. 
They had got up a Sustentation Fund of 
their own, and the impression was that 
they could get on without help from Eng- 
land. Some of the ministers were, how- 


ever, in receipt of funds from England, and 


if the proposed scheme came into operation 
they would be actually worse off. 

Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone said that he 
agreed with the President and Mr. Street 
in the necessity for the approval of this 
scheme being thoroughly unanimous, 
There were very great difficulties in regard 
to the two Funds, and if they were not very 
careful they would find themselves in the 
difficult position of having three funds. He 
felt sure that what had fallen from the lips 
of their friends from Ireland and Wales 
would be carefully considered. His per- 
sonal opinion was—without, it must be 
rememb red, consulting anyone on the 
matter—that it would be desirable to in- 
clude Ireland and raise the Welsh stipends. 
Mr. Rathbone also thought that the rate of 
interest calculated (3 per cent.) was rather 
too low, and that the managers of the trust 
funds might be induced to take a rather 
wider view in regard to investments. - He 
suggested that the amounts put down 
were too small. He as a layman felt that 
if there was one thing more important than 
another it was that their ministers should 
be free from financial cares. How could a 
man, for instance, justify the paying of £40 
a year for his cook, and not paying £40 for 
his minister? He would almost prefer 
going for the £50,000, and he suggested 
that they would be wiser to ask for the 
larger amount; but, if not, at least they 
must get the smaller one. He warmly sup- 
ported the motion. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley asked if they were 
limited to £30,000. - 

The Rev. H. D. Roberts suggested that 
Mr. Pearson’s question should be left to the 
consideration of the committee, and that 
Mr. Rathbone’s idea should be adopted, 
and the good round sum of £50,000 asked 
for. That would help them to satisfy the 
case of Ireland. 

The Rev. W. H. Drummond said he spoke 
under correction, but as a manager of the 
Sustentation Fund he did not think that 
Fund had contemplated giving up the 
Irish grants at all, and there was no inten- 
tion, so far as he knew, of diminishing the 
money for Ireland. The new fund would 
be confined in its operation to the English 
churches, but that would not interfere 
with the present grants to the churches in 
Ireland and Wales. 

Mr. Byng Kenrick, chairman of the 
Sustentation Fund said that it would never 
ke the desire of the administrators of the 
Sustentation Fund to administrate on 
other methods than those which had 
worked so happily in the past. 

Mr. Wigley asked some further ques- 
tions relating to the Sustentation and 


Augmentation Funds, and accentuated — 


Mr. Pearson’s suggestion. If they were 
going to try and get small sums as well.as 
large it should be on a very democratic 
basis. 
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The President said that the proposal 
was that the money raised should go to the 
Sustentation Fund, but not a penny to the 
Augmentation Fund. 

Mr. Pearson again referred to his former 
question, and urged that the Conference, if 
it raised this money, should be responsible 
for the administration of the sum, not a 
private body. 

The Rev. H. Gow supported Mr. Pear- 
son’s suggestion, but said that however 


_ the vote might go they were all absolutely 


unanimous in their desire to raise the 
money. 

After some further discussion, the Rev. 
DP. H. Wicksteed said that out of an appa- 
rently hopeless position a scheme which 
had been in the air for 3 years had been 
brought, by the devotion and sacrifice of 
cherished ideals on the part of their leaders, 
toa point at which it was possible to believe 
that they were going to do what they had 
set out todo. What would those ministers 
say to whom a prospect of better things 
had been offered if now it was snatched 
away from them ? 

Finally the motion for the new scheme 
was carried unanimously to the great 
satisfaction of the meeting, and it was 
proposed by Mr. Dowson, and seconded 
by Mr. Pearson, that a request should 
be made for representation of the Con- 
ference on the Governing Body of the 
Sustentation Fund. : 


The Crrewt System. | 


It was then moved by the Rev. J. Wood 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee relating to the Circuit System be 
approved. Mr. Wood said it was nine 
years since he read a paper at the Liverpool 
Conference pointing out the need for a 
more adequate organisation of their re- 
ligious forces and the augmentation of the 
stipends of the ministers. He trusted they 
had now begun to see the need of waiting, 
and the prospect of some real achievement. 
He felt that if these two things were fairly 
under weigh before he retired, as he was 
about to do shortly, from the ministry, he 
could sing his Nunc Dimittis. The circuit 
system was really an experiment in fellow- 
ship. It was easy to sing ‘‘ May we not 
divided but united be,’ but to what extent 
were they to be united? It was not 
sufficient that churches should have just 
a general sympathy with each other and 
send a delegate every three years to a con- 
ference. The difficulties the Church had 
to face in this twentieth century called for 
a much closer co-operation than in the past. 
They needed each other, for the inter- 
change of services,councils,and experiences. 
Their difficulties were greater than those 
of the orthodox churches. They had 
accepted a place of danger, and from this 
they could not shrink. They had to 
appeal to a spirit of chivalry, and with no 
immediate prospect of success or reward. 
The prejudices against them were still 
enormous,and that was all the more reason 
why they should stand more closely to- 
gether. The old idea of the independent 
church had proved a failure. Churches 
only stood when, like ears of corn, they 
stood together, and experience amply 
showed that the church that was not in 
affiliation with others was doomed to fail. 
It was only a matter of a brilliant per- 
sonality, and when that was taken away, 


everything came, to all intents and pur- 
poses, to an end. He deprecated an 
exaggerated sense of their own indepen- 
dence, and a refusal to listen to the counsels 
of their brethren. In the evolution of the 
Free Churches there was a missing link ; 
they had made almost a fetish of freedom, 
which, although good in itself, was only a 
means to an end. They had forgotten 
that. the watchword of their churches 
should be federation. The little Bethel was 
sometimes the denial of democracy, but 
now a new spirit was abroad which brought 
men together for the welfare of a common 
cause. What he was pleading for, Mr. 
Wood continued, was not a new authority 
or a new organisation, but the coming to- 
gether of groups of churches in neighbour- 
hoods where this was possible, that they 
might strengthen each other and back each 


other up in a common interchange of| 


opinions. The circuit system contem- 
plated that little groups of churches con- 
veniently situated should form one church 
which they might call a Federated Church, 
or Guild Church, or Fellowship Church, or 
District Church, just as they pleased. 
Any scheme which contemplated this 
must comply with two conditions. Fi st 
of all it must be elastic enough to adapt 
itself to social conditions. Local cir- 
cumstances would decide the kind cf 
framework which should be set up, and 
they might be such as to make it in some 
cases impracticable or undesirable to in- 
stitute the circuit system at all. The 
object of the scheme, it was further ex- 
plained, was not primarily pecuniary ; 
it was mutual service and fellowship that 
were aimed at. There was no idea of 
bringing pressure to bear in order to en- 
force the scheme, and those who came into 
it must do so of their own free will. He 
advocated no kind of authority or institu- 
tion which should rival the convocations 
of the orthodoxchurches. What was urged 
was that there should be a recognition of 
the social character of religion, the need 
of each church for the sympathy and 
fellowship of the like-minded. They lived 
too much in sterile isolation and knew too 
little of the swing of being on the march. 
When he was their President and visited 
the churches in different places, he found 
that they had little contact with each other, 
and that very often one church knew 
nothing about its neighbour churches. 
Each one lived for itself, and their sym- 
pathy did not extend beyond an annual 
collection for the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association. There were ministers, 
of course, who went about among them, 
but he was not thinking of that kind of 
thing. He felt that in the case of a group 
of five or six churches the ministers should 
interchange visits, and that the congrega- 
tions should sometimes come together for 
common worship. After some further 
amplification of the scheme as set forth 
in the Report, Mr. Wood moved the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. J. W. Wigley, of Manchester, 
seconding the resolution, said he came 
from a district where there was already 
a cireuit church which had now entered 
upon the third year of its existence, and 
gave a description of the way in which 
they had carried out the idea. They 
worked on the system of corporate federa- 
tion, but each congregation had entire 


control of its congregational life apart 
from the federal system. The ministers 
had worked admirably, and he was quite 
sure that all the good things predicted by 
Mr. Wood if the circuit system were ac- 
cepted were capable of achievement. He 
hoped the scheme would be adopted with 
hearty goodwill. 

The Rev. A. L. Smith said that the 
word ‘‘ circuit’? meant ‘‘ going round,’’ 
and that if they adopted it everywhere 
they would seem to be undertaking what 
the Methodists also call the circuit system. 
He added that in order to work this scheme 
they would want lay preachers, and, as 
secretary of the North Midland Lay 
Preachers’ Association, he would like to 
remind them how much they had owed 
to their lay preachers in the past for what 
they had done in district work, and how 
much they would owe them in the future 
if the circuit scheme were adopted. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 


Hngland and Germany. 


It was then moved from the chair :— 

“That thisConference of Representatives 
of Liberal Christian Churches in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
desire to express their profound concern 
that anything should have occurred to 
disturb the cordial relations between 
England and Germany hitherto subsisting. 
That the Conference, gratefully remember- 
ing the extraordinary warmth of the 
reception given to their delegates at the 
Berlin Conference in 1910 by the kindred 
churches in Germany, sends a message of 
their own equal goodwill to their brothers 
and sisters in the ‘ Fatherland’ born of 
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a common stock with them, and united 
to them in a peace that has never been 
broken, and which they pray may endure 
while the world lasts.” 

Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., seconded 
the resolution in a speech which was 
necessarily curtailed owing to the lateness 
of the hour. The resolution, he said, 
recalled the great kindness which was 
everywhere shown to the delegates at the 
Berlin Conference, and no one who went 
through that experience could at any 
time entertain feelings other than those of 
the sincerest friendship with Germany. 
He declared emphatically that we had no 
cause for a quarrel with Germany. Such 
difficulties as did arise were not worthy 
to obtain the importance they had ob- 
tained in the public Press. Why was it 
that the people in England were always 
being agitated by some sort of scare ? 
Why was it that at the present time we 
were building a huge navy against Ger- 
many? We had never had a serious 
quarrel with her, although we had quar- 
relled with other European Powers. It 
was finance that was at the bottom of it 
all, and the vested interests in armaments, 
&c., which are inseparably linked up with 
war and the prospects of war. Referring 
to the recent utterances of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who had frankly told 
Germany that if she would trust us we 
would trust her, but that if she continued 
to build more then we should build against 
her, Mr. Chancellor said it was as well that 
this attitude should be plainly stated and 
realised. It was evident that England, 
as a nation, and so far as the people were 
concerned, had no quarrel with Germany, 
while, on the other hand, Germany, so 
far as her people were concerned, had no 
quatrel with us. But the war spirit was 
nurtured there, as here, by an energetic 
Navy League, which published an organ 
containing pages of advertisements of the 
Krupp firm alone. The speaker pleaded 
for the fostering of the spirit of friendship 
and the frank discussion of all the diffi- 
culties that cropped up from time to time. 
We had everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by cultivating the friendliest relations 
with Germany, and by encouraging in the 
circles in which we moved the feelings of 
goodwill and fellowship which would 
gradually be reflected in public opinion, 
and help to remove the causes of aggres- 
sion, enabling the nations to enter upon an 
era of peace which would be for the bless- 
ing of the whole world. 

Before the meeting terminated the Rev. 
Charles Peach moved and Mr. H. P. Greg 
seconded the following resolution, which 
was carried :— * 

That this National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Free Christian 
Churches, while thanking the Prime Minis- 
ter for his promise of early legislation on 
the Education Question, urges that such 
legislation should provide for (a) the pay- 
ment of a large building grant towards the 
erection of Council schools ; (b) the trans- 
fer to the local education authority of all 
non-provided schools in single school areas, 
and (c) the bringing of a Council school 
within the reach of all children of school 
age. It further earnestly hopes that no 
countenance whatever will be given to 
proposals to establish a right of entry into 
Council schools, or to allow any schools 


supported out of public funds to contract 
out of public control. 

Mr. Peach urged that the suggestion 
of what was desir. ble, and what was 
possible, and what would be «normously 
useful, should be conveyed to the Govern- 
ment with this declaration. It was sub- 
sequently decided that the resolution 
should be forwarded to the Prime Minister 
and the Minister for Education. F 

As a result of the ballot for the Com- 
mittee the following were elected :—The 
Revs. Dendy Agate, E. D. P. Evans, F. 
K. Freeston, Henry Gow, Alfred Hall, 
C. Roper, J. M. Lloyd Thomas; Messrs. 
H. P. Greg, J. C. Warren, J. Harrop 
White, J. Wigley, J. N. Williams. 


Wednesday’s Proceedings. 

On Wednesday morning a large number 
of delegates and friends attended the Com- 
munion Service at the Old Meeting Church, 
conducted by the Rev. Joseph Weod, who 
delivered the address, and the Rev. E. I. 
Fripp (Leicester). The Revs. J. Worsley 
Austin (Birmingham), V. D. Davis (Bourne- 
mouth), Philemon Moore (Carmarthen), 
H. Williamson (Dundee), and Messrs. B. 
P. Burroughs (Liverpool), J. Hewitt and 
J. D. Skirrow (Birmingham), Grosvenor 
Talbot (Leeds), A. S. Thew (Southport), 
and J. Harrop White (Mansfield) assisted. 
The organist was Mr. A. J. Cotton. At 
10.45 the President, the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, delivered his presidential address, 
which we published last week, at the 
Town Hall. The first Conference fol- 
lowed immediately, Professor G. Dawes 
Hicks (London) being in the chair. Papers 
on ‘‘ Bergson’’ and ‘‘ Christianity and 
the Moral Ideal’’ were read by the Rev. 
L. P. Jacks and the Rev. Canon Lilley 
(Hereford) respectively. They will be 
found among the Conference papers. As 
the time allotted for the Conference was 
already disposed of, the discussion, which 
was to have been opened by the Rev. Dr. 
Tudor Jones, did not take place. 

In the afternoon the business meeting 
was resumed, as reported elsewhere, and 
terminated shortly after 5. At 5.30 the 
annual meeting of the National Conference 
Union for Social Service was held at the 
Church of the Messiah Schools. 

In the evening a conversazione was held 
in the Town Hall. Mr. Byng Kenrick, 
chairman of the local committee, and Mrs. 
Byng Kenrick received the guests. 


By 8 o’clock the hall was crowded, 
and presented an animated scene which 
many people found pleasure in watching 
from the galleries. Several part songs 
were admirably rendered by Mr. A. J. 
Cotton’s Musical Society, and Miss Alice 
Hare contributed several solos, including 
‘* Micaela’s Song ’’ from Carmen, ‘‘ She 
wandered down the mountain side,’’ and 
Elgar’s ‘‘ Pleading ’’ and ‘‘ The Torch.’’ 
Mr. W. G. Halliley was the accompanist. 


Thursday’s Proceedings. 


The religious service on Thursday morn- 
ing was conducted by the Rev. F. H. 
Vaughan, of Mansfield, the sermon, which 
we publish this week, being preached by 
Dr. Crothers (Cambridge, Mass.). Two 
important papers were read at the Con- 
ference which followed : “ The Significance 


of Jesus for His Age,’’ by. Mr. C.. G.- 
Montefiore, of which we gave a summary 
last week; and ‘‘ The Significance of 
Jesus for Our Own Age,’’ which hag 
also appeared in these columns, by the 
Rev. H. J. Rossington. The chairman, 
the Rev. Dr. Estlin Carpenter, in intro- 
ducing the subject sa:d that the subject was 
one that could never lose its interest for 
those who in any sense took upon them- 
selves the Christian name. The first 
decade of the present century had seen great 
changes in our views regarding some of the 
special] elements in the teaching of Jesus. 
The critical study of the gospels has been 
pursued in this country with extraordinary 
zeal by students of all denominations, and 
a number of books have attracted public 
attention, which illustrated in various 
ways the results to be derived from such 
study. Readers of Father Tyrrell’s re- 
markable work on ‘‘ Christianity at the 
Cross Roads,’’ would remember how he 
has presented the extremer form of the 
eschatological interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and claimed that the Catholic 
Church was its true heir, and fulfilled in 
the highest form its great transcendental 
conceptions. On the other hand, they had 
heard Professor Burkitt, of Cambridge, 
declaring that the first three gospels are so 
profoundly imbued with Jewish notions of 
Jesus’ own time as to render them to a 
large extent unsuitable for books of uni- 
versal devotion. It was therefore a matter 
of importance to us to be able to estimate 
as far and as correctly as we could the re- 
lation of Jesus to his own age. They were 
happy in being able to hear from one ef 
the most accomplished scholars of Jesus’ 
own race, what was the impression he had 
formed from an almost life-long study 
of the gospels. He ventured to say that 
Mr. Montefiore was not unvisited by 
dreams of a time when the barriers between 
Christians and Jews shall drop away. They 
welcomed him with no common pleasure, 
for they felt that in him they had a mind of 
profound sincerity brought to bear on a 
great question, and if they did not always 
see eye to eye with him, or he with them, 
he was at any rate fearless of difterence, 
for he knew that the deeper unities of 
worship lay beneath. When Mr. Monte- 
fiore had spoken, they would have the 
advantage of a further paper from Mr. 
Rossington, of Belfast, who had already 
rendered service to this cause in his ex- 
cellent little book in refutation of the 
preposterous theories of Dr. Drews. 


DiscussION. 


The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, who opened 
the discussion, said that he could not 
dissociate the two papers they had just 
heard from the splendid Conference sermon 
preached by Mr. Gow, and from the one 
by Dr. Crothers to which they had listened 
that morning. He wanted to elucidate a 
difference which he thought required 
elucidating between credo, I believe, and 
crediderunt, certain have believed. The 
credo, was, he said, ninety-nine parts made 
up of the crediderunt of others. Then 
there was’'a further difference between 
credo and credite—believe ye. ‘‘ I believe ’’ 
is an appeal to life and experience, life 
going out seeking life; but ‘‘ believe 


ye,’ ‘‘ ye have got to believe,”’’ 


very difierent thing. 
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So 


_It was not essential that men should 
cling to this or that form of religious faith, 
and if they put their belief into the form 
of the assertion ‘* ye have got to believe,’’ 
it must only mean ‘‘I believe—believe 
ye what is necessary for fellowship with 
us.”’? They ought to firmly fix one thing 
in their minds—that a belief that such and 
such things happened in the past, or that 
such and such words were once spoken, could 
not in the nature of things be an article 
of dogmatic faith. There were different 
planes which could not touch each other, 
and to say that it was part of their credo 
that something happened in such and such 
a year was a false quantity. An historical 
fact could not be an article of dogmatic 
faith or the gauge of spiritual sympathy. 
The few criticisms he had to offer re- 
ferred absolutely to points of historical 
fact, and had nothing to do with dogmatic 
faith or spiritual communion. Mr. Wick- 
steed then dealt at some length with 
certain aspects of Judaism, and the pro- 
phets of Israel, with their ethical mono- 
theism which still seemed to him the most 
stupendous thing in all history,and drew an 
interesting parallel between their inter- 
pretation of the Law and that of Jesus. 
The prophets were slain, but the truths 
and ideals they embodied survived. When 
Jesus came he was a prophet at a heavier 
price than the others, a prophet who was 
ready to slay his people on the altar of his 
God that the whole world might become 
the world of God. Mr. Montefiore was far 
too generous, he continued, in his estimate 
of how far the best Judaism had gone 
into Christianity. He could find in Chris- 
tianity far more of Plato and Plotinus than 
of Isaiah or Jesus, and if there was any 
difference before which the difference of 
Jesus and Judaism shrank into insigni- 
ficance, it was the difference between Jesus 
and Christianity. 

The Rev. E. W. Lummis said he wished 
that Liberal Christianity could be con- 
eratulated on having forgotten the idea 
that a religion can be constructed without 
a Christ. It was very easy to see from a 
critical point of view the difficulty of 
holding such a position, but when they 
came to the historical Jesus with cold eyes, 
criticising, until he, rising before them, 
warmed their hearts, they would find 
something there that would suffice for their 
religious needs, or at any rate something 
of very great value for the religious life. 
‘He, personally, found the most salient 
characteristic of Jesus was his serene 
moral sanity. When he said ‘‘ this isso ’’ 
they felt quite sure it was so, not because 
he said it but because it answered to some- 
thing central inthemselves. Inthe whole 
course of his life, taken with his teachings, 
he seemed to be so beautifully and serenely 
right, walking the way of an enlightened 
conscience. His moral sanity—and this 
was a point of supreme importance—was 
rooted in a quite extraordinary spiritual 
genius. He had a sense of God, an ex- 
tremely fine faith, a conviction beyond 
ordinary experience of the reality of 
transcendent things, and consequently a 
surging optimism which lifted him into the 
plane of the ideal with every step he trod. 
His morality was unimpaired by a unique 
trend of circumstances. He possessed a 
great gentleness, an enthusiasm for human- 
ity which did not permit the denunciation 


of anything but sanctimoniousness and 
hypocrisy. They had therefore a quite 
special reason for applying this historical 
Jesus to the needs of their own time, and 
so to correct the materialism of the world, 
which does not associate spiritual genius 
with moral common sense. \ 

Dr. Carpenter, in closing the discussion, 
said that he believed that the view held by 
the extreme school of eschatologists— 
Tyrrell, Schweitzer,Loisy, &c.--exaggerated 
very much the eschatological elements in 
what he regarded as the real historical 
nucleus of the Gospels. Their warmest 
thanks were due to the readers of the 
papers that morning, but especially to 
Mr. Montefiore, for his efforts to bring his 
own people and those who hold the views 
of Liberal Christians into some kind of 
real fellowship and sympathy with each 
other. 


Afternoon Session. 


Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., presided at 
the afternoon Conference, when two papers, 
** Unemployment,’’ by Mr. John Ward, 
M.P., and ‘‘ The Social Challenge to the 
Churches,’’ by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, were read. Great regret was 
felt at the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Ward, whose paper was read by the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant. 

The Chairman said the subjects they 
were about to consider were ‘‘ The Social 
Challenge to the Churches’’ and ‘‘ Un- 
employment,’’ the application of that 
challenge. Unemployment was one of the 
most difficult questions they had to deal 
with, because it affected the most helpless 
section of the community. Politicians 
helped those who helped themselves, and 
the unemployed were the last to come in 
for their assistance. There were three 
kinds of unemployment—chronic, seasonal, 
and intermittent. The schoolmaster, 
the Poor Law guardian, the minister 
of religion, the labour leader, and the 
capitalist must all deal with one aspect 
or another of this question, and it was 
obvious that no one Act of Parliament 
could remedy the evil. The Right to 
Work Bill which came up annually in the 
House of Commons seemed to him no 
remedy. If workshops were erected in a 
neighbourhood similar to those already 
there, and started in bad times, that would 
only throw more people out of employ- 
ment; neither would it pay to run these 
things by municipalities. They must, 
however, deal first with the children, and 
bring them up and educate them well. 
Then one had to deal with the difficulty cf 
blind alley employment. The drink pro- 
blem also had to be faced. Again, if those 
who controlled capital had more foresight, 
they would spend money in bad times upon 
new constructions to prepare for good 
trade. He would like to urge this upon all 
capitalists, and particularly upon the rail- 
way companies, as Mr. John Burns had 
urged it upon the local authorities. He 
personally believed in insurance as a 
remedy for unemployment. This might 
be either voluntary or compulsory ; in the 
one case it was called thrift, in the other 
case very uncomplimentary names were 
applied to it. He was, however, glad they 
had made a beginning in this question of 
national insurance, and he believed that as 
a result the country would benefit greatly. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Ronald Williams (Director of Labour 
Exchanges, Liverpool) in opening the 
discussion said that unemployment 
was a thing to be prevented, not pallia- 
ted. The commonest and most diffi- 
cult kind of unemployment was that 
caused by sickness, trade fluctuations, and 
periods of cyclical depression which swept 
over the country from time to time. No 
human agency could cope entirely with the 
latter, although suggestions were made, 
as they had heard, for keeping back such 
work as Government contracts, the building 
of new post offices, &c., in good times,so that 
they might be carried out in bad times ; 
for dealing with the question of coast ero- 
sion, afforestation, &c. Then there was 
seasonal unemployment, instances of which 
he gave; and the fact that there were 
numbers of skilled men temporarily out of 
work owing to the demand and supply not 
getting into touch. Some trades were 
overcrowded, and others not sufficiently 
equipped. This involved the question of 
training the children adequately for earn- 
ing a livelihood, so that they would not 
just fall into any kind of work that offered 
when they left school. The drink problem, 
which complicated matters still further, 
could not be disregarded, and, lastly, there 
was the unemployment or under employ- 
ment of the casual worker. Mr. Willams 
gave striking instances of this, drawn from 
his experiences in connection with the 
dockers, and advocated the more intelli- 
gent pooling and distribution of labour, 
which some of the shipowners of Liverpool 
were beginning to put into effect. 

Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., said he did 
not believe that the problem of unemploy- 
ment was an essential part of the working 
out of natural laws; it was rather due to 
the violating of natural laws on the part 
of society. There had been in recent 
years an enormous increase in the wealth 
of the country, but a comparatively slight 
increase in wages, and a much more rapid 
increase in the cost of living. Since 1895 
the population had increased by 6,250,000, 
while the area of land under cultivation 
in this country had decreased by nearly 
a million acres. The land had been getting 
into fewer and fewer hands, and to an 
increasing extent withdrawn from produc- 
tive cultivation; fewer and fewer people 
therefore found employment upon it, and 
were driven from their villages into the 
towns, where they undersold those who 
were previously there, and helped to keep 
down wages. Mr. Chancellor put forward 
his own strong view that land monopoly 
was at the bottom of the trouble. 

If it could be made unprofitable for a 
man to withhold land from cultivation to 
devote, for instance, to sport, a very 
different set of tendencies would be put 
into operation. Men did not want the 
right to work; they wanted the opportu- 
nity to work, and until they were given 
those natural opportunities which it was 
the right of every man to have, all their 
schemes of insurance and labour exchanges 
would not go to the root of the matter 
and unemployment would continue. In 
conclusion, Mr. Chancellor referred to the 
drink question, which, he feared, did not 
present itself as urgently to the members 
of their churches as it ought to do. He 
hoped there was going to be a great moral 


and political crusade against intemper- 
ance. 

Mr. Capleton pointed out that the suffer- 
ing going on in the middle classes at the 
present time owing to the industrial 
crisis was hardly ever alluded to by 
speakers on social problems, and that 
there was always plenty of produce seeking 
customers, but the would-be customers 
had no money. The great question was 
not, therefore, how they could produce 
more, but how they could so distribute 
their resources that all could have more 
of what was produced. Instead of pro- 
ducing for profit, we ought to produce for 
consumption, and there was no way of 
doing that until we regarded our country 
as a unit economically. 

The Rev. W. Piggott said a great 
fallacy underlay the remarks of all the 
speakers except the last one. Production 
was increasing in a greater ratio than 
consumption. They had got to face the 
fact that all their reforms were palliating 
a system that worked more and more 
destructively, and their palliations could 
not pick up the wreckage fast enough. 
Humanity was greater than all the pro- 
ducts in the world, and when some of 
them asked for a consideration of the 
Socialist solution and explained that the 
taxation of landowners would only bring 
that solution nearer, it was because re- 
ligion had taught them humanity and the 
gospel of brotherhood. 

Mr. F. Maddison emphatically dissented 
from the Socialist doctrine, and endorsed 
the views which Mr. Lloyd Thomas had 
so eloquently expressed in regard to the 
attitude of the churches towards social 
questions. 
political opinions, but we never got tired 
of the eternal truths. 

Mr. H. Rathbone also spoke. He did 
not wish to allude to contentious subjects. 
They must all desire to have a little more 
understanding, and, he thought, they 
ought to look to the churches for their 
inspiration, and acquire a real knowledge 
of social conditions. They must realise 
that it did no good to tinker with the 
grave evils about which they were think- 
ing. 

Mr. Brunner expressed his appreciation 
of what they had heard. Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas’s paper, he said, was both a 
sermon and a poem. 

At six o’clock the Triennial Meeting of 
the Ministers’ Pension and Insurance Fund 
was held in the Town Hall Committee 
Room. 

THE PusBLic MEETING. 


At 7.30 members of the Conference 
reassembled in the Town Hall for the 
Public Meeting, over which Mr. W. Byng 
Kenrick presided. Mr. ©. W. Peikins 
gave some beautiful selections on the organ 
before the proceedings began. Addresses 
were given by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant on 
‘* The Ejected of 1662,’’ Dr. S. M. Crothers 
(Cambridge, Mass.), Mrs. H. D. Roberts 
on ‘‘ War from a Woman’s Point of View,”’ 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston (London) on 
‘* The Church and the Churches,’’ and 
Mr. Fred Maddison (London) on ‘‘ In- 
ternational Peace.’’ 


Friday’s Proceedings. 


The last session on Friday morning 
opened with a Devotional Service in the 


We might get tired of our) 


Birmingham and Midland Institute, con- 
ducted by the Revs. Dr. Drummond 
(Oxford) and J. A. Pearson (London). 

Before the Conference began, the follow- 
ing resolution was moved by Dr. Car- 
penter: ‘‘ That this Conference, assembled 
for a second time in Birmingham with 
greatly increased numbers, expresses its 
warmest thanks to the churches which 
have again welomed it in their midst ; it 
gratefully records the services of the 
Local Committee, Chairman, Secretaries, 
and Treasurer, and all who assisted them 
in arranging the details of its proceedings, 
and it offers its sincerest acknowledg- 
ments to the many hosts who have received 
its members with such considerate and 
generous hospitality.’’ Dr. Carpenter re- 
minded those present that the date of the 
Conference 27 years ago almost syn-— 
chronised with the beginning of the Rev. 
J. Wood’s ministry, and the present Con- - 
ference almost synchronised with the close 
of his ministry. When they remembered 
the part he had played in the proceedings 
of their Conference and the labours he had 
undertaken in regard to the important 
scheme which they had adopted, they would 
surely wish to offer their condolences to 
the congregation of the Old Meeting for 
losing so devoted a pastor. A warm 
tribute was paid to the local committee and 
to the Chairman, Mr. Byng Kenrick, for 
the valuable services they had rendered in 
making all arrangements for the welfare 
of the delegates and friends visiting Bir- 
mingham, and to the secretaries, the Rev. _ 
J. Worsley Austin and Mr. Ellis Townley. 
The vote of thanks was seconded by Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, and supported by the 
Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn (US A.), who 
said that in 40 ‘years’ experience of con- 
ferences he had never known one so 
splendidly managed as the one now closing. 
The President added afew words, and the 
resolution was carried with enthusiasm, 
all present standing. Mr. Byng Kenrick 
acknowledged the thanks thus expressed 
on behalf of the committee, and the Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin and Mr. Ellis Townley 
also responded. 

A Conference on ‘‘ Our Congregational 
Life and Institutions’’ followed, the 
speakers being Mrs. H. E. Dowson, on 
‘‘The Sunday School,’’ Mrs. Sydney | 
Martineau, on ‘‘ Women’s Work for the 
Churches,’’ the Rev. J. C. Ballantyne 
(London) on Domestic Missions, and the 
Rev. J. J. Wright (Chowbent) on ‘‘ The 
Guild.’? A paper on ‘‘ Our Music,’’ by 
Mr. John Harrison, was also down on the 
programme, but owing to ill-health Mr. 
Harrison was unable either to attend the 
Conference or to send his contribution 
to the discussion, a fact which was re- 
gretted by all. 

The Chairman, Mr. Lawrence Holt, 
of Liverpool, said that it was almost im- 
possible for him at the present time, as a 
friend of the managers of the White Star 
Line, to apply his thoughts to anything but 
the terrible disaster which was in all their 
minds. In considering the subject they 
were about to hear discussed, however, 
he would urge them to seek, so far as their 
religion meant the doing of good works, not 
to do that work alone, but in communion 
with people of every shade of thought. 
He felt that a certain amount of social 


work was necessary in order to train 
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up their own youth and keep open the 
approaches of religion to high ideals. It 
was necessary sometimes to instigate the 
indolent among them to a sense of their 
duty in relation to social work. They must 
be prepared to give their time and energies 
to it, but he would ask them to remember 
that a church after all, and organised 
religion itself, was only a means to an end. 
Their church life and institutions were 
simply the means by which men and 
women might be turned out into the world 
fully equipped to bear its burdens and joys, 
and by their life to preach the message of 
a world-wide citizenship. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour no 
discussion followed the papers. 

The Rev. Dr. H. 8. Mellone (Manchester) 
followed with an address on ‘‘ Prayer,’’ 
and the proceedings terminated with a 
hymn and the benediction. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


THE public meeting in connection with 
the National Conference was held on 
Thursday evening, April 20, in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hal. The chair was 
taken at 7.30 by Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, 
who, after the singing of the opening 
hymn, spoke as follows :— 

I stand before you at the present 
moment in a representative capacity as the 
official of the committee representing our 
local congregations, and, therefore, as my 
first word I should like to express on behalf 
of those congregations our pleasure in 
welcoming the delegates to this National 
Conference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, 
Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other 
Non-Subscribing or Kindred Congregations. 
In so far as names are necessary it is 
inevitable that those in the forefront of 
religious progress will require a large 
number of definitions. For my own part I 
have sometimes wished that we could revive 
the old denomination of Independent. 
It is idle, however, to waste breath upon 
these discussions on- terminology. For 
the most part we go through this world 
called by names not of our own choosing, 
and if as individuals we are reconciled 
to that fact, we shall, as a denomination, 
be able to reconcile ourselves to it. 

What is the essential thing which has 
united us throughout the history of this 
Conference and long before? It has been 
our struggle in the cause of toleration and 
to obtain civil and religious liberty. We 
have striven to secure that no one shall 
be put under special restraints and dis- 
abilities because of his religious beliefs, 
other than the restraints and disabilities 
which we are all subject to as citizens of 
the State. We have also struggled to 
secure for ourselves, both laity and 
ministry, that no limits shall be set to our 
freedom to follow where our honest search 
for truth may lead us. That liberty has not 
been secured without toil and suffering 
and persecution, which did not end with 
the early days of the movement. Our 
veople have been subjected to misrepre- 
sentations all along, especially here in 
Birmingham. No one here is likely to 
forget the inconveniences, to use no 
stronger word, that our predecessors were 


put to in boldly following these aims 
which we still hold. 

It. is fnow twenty-seven ‘years since 
the last meeting of this Conference in 
Birmingham. Twenty-seven years is a 
large piece from the life of an individual, 
but not a large piece in the history of any 
movement; and therefore if, as I have 
said, you consult either your memories 
or the records of the past, and consider 
what were the subjects that were being 
discussed at the meetings held here 
twenty-seven years ago, you will not be 
very much surprised to find that the 
problems and the aspirations have re- 
mained very little changed. What has 
struck me in attending these meetings has 
been, not that the problems have been 
changed, or that the aspirations are 
different or better now than they were 
then, but there is a different emphasis. 
Are we going to sit down with the freedom 
we have now got as if it were a thing we 
could enjoy, or are we to take it as a 
thing we must use? Shall we try to 
cleanse our hearts and purify our spirits 4 
Let us not deceive ourselves. We are 
none of us always so good as in our best 
moments, but that is no reason why we 
should not have ideals. I trust we shall 
go away from these meetings holding fast 
some of the ideals set before us here. 

Mr. Kenrick closed with a reference to 
the resolution of the Conference to raise 
a fund that should provide for each poorly- 
paid minister a reasonable minimum 
stipend. Calling upon the laity to con- 
tribute to the fund, he announced that 
some had been so stirred by the appeal 
that promises amounting to £5,000 had 
already been received. 


‘¢Tan EyEcteD oF 1662.’’ 


The Rev. W. G. Tarrant said :—Although 
Birmingham’s motto is ‘‘ Forward,’’ and 
our chairman has commended to us the 
duty of progress, there may be some reason 
in casting our glance backward for a moment 
to an event that occurred five half-centuries 
ago. The results of that event are not 
ended. Our Conference itself, and the 
movement it represents, must be included 
in their number; and Protestant Noncon- 
formity is obviously an effect to be reckoned 
with. However inadequate my words 
must be I trust they may serve to recall 
the facts, while in your own minds will 
arise thoughts and feelings unexpressed, 
if not, indeed, inexpressible. Let me 
remind you that the first Protestant 
Nonconformists in this country were those 
who, having rejected the Pope as head of 
the Church, saw no good reason for accept- 
ing King Henry VIII. in his stead. There 
were also Catholic Nonconformists, who 
had not rejected the papal supremacy. 
The King seems to have shown a dis- 
criminating sense of the relative offences 
of these two groups by sentencing Catholic 
Nonconformists to be hanged, and Pro- 
testant Nonconformists to be burned. 
That was in 1534. Under his daughter, 
Queen Elizabeth, when the difficult work 
of establishing the English Church was 
carried out, there were many who could 
not fit their religious ideals into the 
moulds prepared for them by the State, and 
in consequence they suffered severely. 
Still worse sufferings befell them under 


her successor, James I., and under his 
son, Charles I. Some of the Puritans 
sought liberty in flight across the sea, to 
Holland or North America. Others were 
prevented from escape, and remained with 
those who never thought of fleeing away, 
but who at last, after long endurance, 
stood up to the King and fought out the 
issue, 

We are not here to glorify war, but we do 
feel that in that struggle blows were struck 
which went far to secure the liberties 
ultimately enjoyed in this land. The 
immediate outcome of the struggle was a 
short period of Puritan ascendancy. Dur- 
ing a full century the Nonconformists had 
suffered under the persecuting statutes ; 
they had been taught during many years 
‘* how not to do it,’’ and they learned the” 
lesson only too well. For a period con- 
siderably less than twenty years they 
persecuted in their turn, and though there 
were many mitigations in their method, 
we candidly admit that a large number 
of excellent men did suffer loss and hard- 
ship under the Puritans. If apology were 
needed here, ample evidence shows that 
a good defence might be offered. But 
let the worse they did be admitted, the 
fact remains that if they used whips they 
were chastised with scorpions. The Puri- 
tan period ended with the restoration of 
the monarchy in the person of Charles II., 
a man of whose private life the less said, 
in decent company, the better. So far 
as he was capable of forming a strong 
resolution, he may be said to have intended 
a liberal policy in regard to religion ; but 
political and ecclesiastical forces ruled 
otherwise, and the darkest blot on his 
public record lies in the Ejectment of 1662. 
Despite the most explicit promises of 
broad and inclusive legislation, despite 
also the singular loyalty of the Presby- 
terian party, such conditions were devised, 
with a sort of ferocious ingenuity, as would 
ensure that the Puritans should be ‘* knaves 
if they conformed,’**and should be starved 
if they did not conform. They were not 
knaves, and they came out. Over two 
thousand men, mostly Presbyterians, in- 
cluding some of the best men of their 
generation, declined the Uniformity im- 
posed by the Act of 1662, and during the 
years succeeding they faithfully endured 
in face of the most cruel enactments. How 
is it possible for such a people as ourselves 
not to honour these men—and the women 
who suffered by their side! For, it is told, 
in some cases where the men hesitated 
their wives urged them to do their duty, 
pledging themselves to share the worst 
privation if only .conscience might be 
obeyed. 


Some in this meeting are the actual 
descendants of those brave people; all 
of us who value religious liberty are their 
spiritual descendants, and all unite in com- 
memorating on this occasion their learn- 
ing and devotion, their zeal for religion, 
and the imperishable service they. rendered 
by their days of suffering to us and others. 
To others—as well as to ourselves! It 
would be unpardonable to forget them in 
a city which not only treasures the names 
of H. W. Crosskey and George Dawson, 
but also Charles Vince the sunny-natured 
Baptist, and R. W. Dale the Congrega- 
tionalist, a giant among men. It is 
a broad inheritance we share, and if it be 
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true, as I believe, that our ancient chapels 
are the most distinct posterity of those old 
English Presbyterians, it is also true that 
all Protestant Nonconformists are co-heirs 
with us of the inspirations and duties of 
that far-off day. May I, in concluding, 
very briefly recall the stages of these five 
half-centuries; it should afford some 
practical considerations. At the close of 
the first half-century after 1662 the old 
Nonconformists, having at last attained 
to liberty of worship (but not of thought— 
being forbidden to think otherwise of the 
Trinity than as prescribed by authority), 
were doing their best together to resist the 
severe pressure still brought to bear on 
them by the dominant sect, the Church of 
England. The second half-century saw 
the lessening of these evils, but revealed a 
sense of growing indifference of thought 
in the ranks of the Nonconformists. 
Mainly the Presbyterians seem to have 
exhibited the unorthodox tendencies, and 
though overt Unitarianism was not yet 
visible except in isolated cases, it is clear 
that the Unitarian movement had begun. 
At the close of the third half-century this 
movement had become in a measure 
organised, and the fourth witnessed long 
and grievous struggles for the inheritance 
of the ancient meeting-houses and trust 
funds. So it came about that fifty years 
ago, when the bicentenary of 1662 was 
celebrated, men were living who on one 
side or the other had contended strongly 
about these matters, and it was unhappily 
inevitable that some bitterness remained 
in their memories. But now another half- 
century has passed away, and I think we 
may thankfully say that a new temper 
has been growing. Between us and many 
of our Nonconformist brethren there has 
developed not only a feeling of mutual 
respect, but of something warmer. It 
would be wrong to suggest that they have 
weakened in their attachment to the beliefs 
they hold dear, but I think it is true that 
they have come to recognise the pressure 
of some of the considerations which led our 
forefathers to modify their old opinions ; 
and certainly we are all coming to feel 
that great aims unite us, beneath al] our 
differences. If any young people here 
present live to witnesss the next half- 
century, and share in a similar com- 
memoration, we cannot doubt that this 
drawing together will appear by that date 
much more decided. In any case there 
will still be a common bond of unity in the 
veneration for ever due to the men of 1662. 


Sprrech By Dr. CrorTHERS. 


Dr. Crothers said he greatly admired 
the committee which had made the pro- 
gramme of such a logical character. The 
first subject announced was the Ejection 
of 1662. It happened that about three 
months ago, as the result of a friendly con- 
spiracy on the part of the laymen of his 
congregation, he was for the space of 
ten months ejected from his pulpit. He 
therefore stood there as the ejected of 1912, 
and he came bearing the friendly greetings 
of those who ejected him, of the members 
of his own church, of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of the General Conference of the 
United States and Canada. If he went into 
any adequate expression of their feelings he 
should over-run the time allotted to him. 


He was tempted to speak of what they 
were doing over there, of their hope and 
courage, and of the new national church 
they were building in the city of Washing- 
ton—a city which represented better than 
ever before the national character—the 
church of the United States, the church 
whose mininster was Chaplain of the 
United States. They knew that when the 
days came when the President ceased to 
be a Unitarian they could have a memorial 
of the fourth Unitarian President. 


It was interesting in Birmingham to 
recall the man who, after Washington, was 
looked upon as the greatest of American 
Presidents, who was the author of the 
‘* American Declaration of Independence,’’ 
Thomas Jefferson, and to remember the 
connection between him and Priestley. 
It was largely through his invitation that 
Priestley had come to America, and the 
two names were inseparably connected 
in their national annals. So they (the 
Americans) had received the ejected of 
Birmingham as the Conference received 
the ejected of America. He felt, on 
further thoughts, it would not be wise for 
him to indulge in that report of progress 
in America, and he refrained for one 
reason. Much as they loved and ad- 
mired one another, there was a tempera- 
mental difference between the Englishman 
and the American when they talked 
about what they were doing. It was 
the temptation of the Englishman never to 
overstate things. The Americans, on the 
other hand, had not the fault of under- 
stating things. There was another char- 
acteristic to be taken into account before 
they could understand one another. 
‘“'When you report, you report on last 
year’s work; when we report, we report 
on neat year’s work.’’ They were full 
of a sublime consciousness of what was 
going to happen. He would draw their 
attention to a fact in the book of Nehemiah. 
Telling of the work he was doing in 
the city of Jerusalem, Nehemiah says, 
‘“ Now the city was great and large, but 
the people were few therein, and the 
houses were not builded.’’ He would 
suggest to the higher critics that Nehemiah 
was an American. This characteristic 
was not a newly developed feature. It 
was the result of the climate, and not of the 
desire to be boastful. Some months ago 
he had been going through a Western 
State and had stayed in different towns, 
and at each town he was assured that there 
was something there which was the 
‘* biggest in the world.’? He had come at 
length to a little hotel in a little town, 
where he felt he should have relief from 
big things. But taking up a sheet of note- 
paper in the hotel he found at the head, 
‘“ This is the biggest little hotel in the 
world.” “We are all of us, at the present 
time,’ he said, ‘‘ enthusiastically con- 
vinced that the Unitarian denomination 
is the biggest little denomination in exist- 
ence, 


«‘T should like to say something on a 
subject which belongs to us on the other 
side of the world. The old time church 
and the old time minister loved peace 
and practised peace within its own borders, 
and when it had need of excitement, got 
up a controversy with its neighbours, 
Now, every church and every man has 


many distractions. The characteristic of 
the present is that suddenly new lights 
have been turned on, and there are more 
duties than we cando. We are distracted 
by the number of things that call upon 
us urgently.’’ Dr. Crothers said it seemed 
to him one might write in imitation of 
Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Song of Joy’’ a Song 
of Duty, embodying among a list of duties, 
humorously conceived, a song of the 
citizen’s obligation to see that every other 
citizen did his duty, and a song of the 
duty of the modern minister to know what 
he is talking about. ‘‘ But duty collides 
with duty. Just in proportion as we see 
the variety and multiplicity of modern 
life, do we need to get strength and 
patience and common sense, and, above 
all, a saving sense of humour, to do our 
tasks cheerfully and well. We see the 
manifoldness of life. We feel its infinite 
variety. And we come to the church for 
life-giving air.’’ To bring together, as 
we must, the various duties and lessons 
of life and blend them in one cheerful, 
friendly enthusiasm, was the greatest 
work that that Conference could do. | 


WomEN AND Wak. 


Mrs. H. D. Roberts, speaking on ‘‘ War 
from a Woman’s Point of View,’’ said 
she did not claim to represent all her sex, 
but thought there was a certain section of 
women whom she might represent. The 
forces making for peace had never been so 
insistent as they were to-day. We had 
begun to express the case in terms not of 
right merely, but of reason. It would be 
the masses of the people who would set 
their faces and raise their voices against 
the futilities and wastefulness of war. 
There was, however, a contrary stream 
of tendency which had much to answer 
for. The idea of physical force as the 
basis of society was held by some. National 
efficiency, these people told us, depended 
finally and in the long run upon a state of 
preparedness for war. But of late years, 
she observed, women had taken a more 
prominent and honourable part in the 
cause of peace. Now the attitudes of 
women were very various with regard to 
physical force. There were women to 
whom the idea of physical force was the 
very abomination of desolation. There 
was room for the heroic without war, and 
in this drama of ours of love and death, 
which was becoming so increasingly strange 
and wistful, the physical force argument 
seemed terribly anachronistic and out of 
date. She did not question in any way the 
motives or the self-sacrifice of some of 
those of her own sex, who had recently 
been advocating it, but they had re- 
asserted the principle in the very quarter 
in which men had the right to look for its 
denial. 


The whole method of physical force was 
wasteful, brutal, barbaric. It did seem 
as if the poetic and idealistic spirit were 
becoming more remote from us. To find 
idealism we had to look back to the ‘‘ old 
unhappy, far-off things and battles long 
ago.’ To many women, war, as carried 
on to-day, looked not only demoniacal but 
sordid. In the old wars there was a 
poetic spirit. In the time when Byron 
wrote war was the yery ‘‘ poetry of 
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But could we, she asked, 
imagine a Mazzini set in the midst of 
We could 
not. We no longer pretended to see good 
behind it. Nowadays, the cry was, ‘‘ Trade 
follows the flag.’’ ‘‘ Efficiency ’’ was the 
catchword of the present age. That was, 
what we thought about chiefly. 

The pacific dreamer was largely woman, 
who had at her very heart, peace. But 
she had at present no power, because she 
had no voice in the affairs of the world. 
When she really had some voice, so that 
she could be the helper and inspirer of man, 
then would dawn the day which would see 
an end of war as a means of settling human 
disputes. Every woman possessed a good 
deal of commonsense, though she was not 
always credited with it. She would find, 
Mrs. Roberts thought, that she could not 
possibly give her voice for the wholesale 
extinction of life, which she produced, and 
she would refuse to see any essential glory 
in the murder of men, whether of only one 
or of a thousand. 

The present age was a wasteful age, 
which was calling out for a new synthesis 
of ideals and values, and it might be that 
before long there would be heard some 
clarion voice expressing the higher aims to 
which all would listen, and to which 
women would reply, ‘‘ Our life is but a 
little holding, lent to do a mighty service.’’ 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. 


The Rev. F. K. Freeston said he should 
speak about ‘‘ Peace within the Churches.”’ 
We would do all that in us lay, he said, to 
promote peace. It was a purely church 
question. Peace did not exist at present. 

~It had not existed in the past. The history 
of the past had been a sad one, of wars, 
conflicts, persecutions, evil, malice, and all 
kinds of uncharitableness. He passed 
that by. Let them think the best, and 
say the best. What was the state of feel- 
ing between churches in the midst of 
which we live? Let them say at once 
there was far less open enmity than there 
was even within the remembrance of some 
of them who looked back only twenty or 
thirty years. There was lack of cordiality, 
a great lack of mutual tolerance and 
co-operation. There was very little spirit- 
ual hospitality. There was still great 
room for improvement. He instanced Bir- 
mingham, which had produced many great 
men, Newman, of the Church of Rome; 
Shorthouse, a great Anglican; Dale, a 
great Congregationalist. Were they 
friends? Did they visit each other ? 
Did each bring to the other true strength ? 
They read each other’s works, but they had 
no personal intercourse with one another. 
They went their separate ways to eternity. 
Was that necessary ? Why could not they 
have been on speaking terms ? 

There was room for improvement in 
those things. There was tolerance, a truce, 
a sort of neutrality, but not peace. You 
never knew in making an advance towards 
one of a different spiritual household how 
it would be received. If there was one 
institution in the sight of God and man of 
which peace should be the very essence 
it was the church. If we in these days 
were not approaching this peace there 
was something wrong. Did we desire 
this peace? How should we promote it ? 


By realising the chief cause of its absence, 
which lay in the fact of the sharp divisions 
and the many sectarian rivalries. The 
ejection had created Nonconformity, and 
had given rise to numerous sects. The 
number of sects we had in this country 
to-day, he said, was a disgrace. He 
admitted, most readily, that there was not 
only a large amount, but an increasing 
amount, of unity of spirit. He admitted 
that the bonds of peace for which men 
prayed was a bond which they desired ; 
and yet he felt bound to draw this corollary 
—that this unity in which they believed 
remained very much a pious opinion, a 
pretty sentiment, until they made some 
effort to give it shape. And he was 
obliged to say that this bond could not be 
a bond of peace so long as it was made a 
bond of dogma. The difficulty, there- 
fore, was a very real one. It lay with 
them to make some practical attempt to 
give that unity shape, and to make that 
bond of such a character that unity could 
live in it. There was no hope in crying 
peace when there was no peace, or in fac- 
ing the lack of it ina light-hearted manner ; 
he did not see any hope in the deprecation 
of church controversy. They wanted more 
controversy, but controversy of a different 
kind, a controversy fair-minded and just, 
a controversy which was as anxious to 
see the position of an opponent as to 
justify one’s own. 

There was no hope, either, in any paper 
unity. Unity was born, not made. There 
was no hope in undoing history, though 
he confessed he was longing for the time 
to come when they should get the repeal of 
the Act of Uniformity. If they were to 
treat this matter wisely, it seemed to him 
their hopes could only lie in following the 
facts and forces of our own day, facts 
like the claim of the great historic churches. 
It was increasingly difficult for the orthodox 
man now to maintain the reason for his 
difference from the rest. All the different 
church systems had claimed divine warrant. 
But we knew that Peter was not a Roman 
Catholic, and that Paul was not an Episco- 
palian, though he was bound to admit 
that Thomas was an _ Independent. 
The new conception of religious solidarity 
would pass into the church. The rise 
of democracy had shown, it seemed to him, 
our inefficiency in the face of great national 
and moralissues. What we wanted wasa 
great deal more ecclesiastical collectivism. 
Unity could not, and must not, mean 
uniformity, identity, or even similarity. 
It was not something against diversity, but 
something depending on it. ‘‘ Our prob- 
lem,’’ he concluded, ‘‘is an old one. 
Under new conditions to find how to secure 
a unity of affection and love and reverence 
in which men may worship and pray, 
while realising and admitting the essential 
differences of theology, and that outside 
the church peace is impossible. This 
Conference was started primarily with 
the idea of increasing the unity of the 
free churches. It is going to succeed even 
more in the future than in the past.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


Mr. Fred Maddison said :—‘‘ In speaking 
of the subject of international peace in 
such a gathering as this it is impossible 
to omit one word as to the record of the 


churches. If it is omitted here it is 
never omitted from the indictment of the 
churches by those who are opposed to 
them. We had better admit the truth 
that the churches have made more wars 
than they have ever prevented; that 
even to-day an army’s banners can be 
blessed, no matter what is the object of 
that army, whether it is to destroy tyrants 
or to destroy freedom. During war the 
churches are too often of the earth, earthy. 
They think of the success of their own 
armies, regardless of the justice of the dis- 
pute. One says this with pain, but not with- 
out hope, because of late years there has 
been vast improvement in this direction. 
But religion is higher than the churches, 
and knows no racial barriers. We who 
believe in God do feel that this cause 
of international peace rests on the abiding 
foundation of the oneness of mankind 
in the divine unity, and that the bedrock 
of this movement, as of all efforts to bless 
humanity, is religion, holy, spiritual, free.’” 


Mr.. Maddison pointed out that there 
were one or two menaces which threaten 
international peace. First, there was 
the press. It would be a great injustice 
to make a wholesale indictment of the 
press, because it would not be true, but 
it must be admitted that there was a 
section of the press, and by no means a 
small section, that was a standing 
danger to goodwill between the nations. 
The most serious mis-statements were 
made in certain papers, which increased 
their circulation, and although these 
could be corrected on the following 
day, the mischief was already done. 
People read the inflammatory piece of 
news, and often forgot, or did not believe, 
the subsequent refutation. 

The second menace was military pro- 
fessionalism. He had no patience with 
any man who attacked the character of our 


soldiers. The British soldier was a brave 
man. He was as brave asa miner. But 
militarism was a standing menace. The 


desire for international peace, which they 
wished to oppose to it, was not mere 
sentiment, but the highest statesmanship. 
They did not want to hear that peace 
people ‘‘ mean well,’ for that was no 
compliment and means nothing. “But,” 
the speaker continued, ‘‘I suggest that 
there is nothing so practical as the substi- 
tution of arbitration for war. The willing- 
ness to submit to arbitration does not mean 
that we are indifferent to our country’s 
interest. I love my country ; but that is 
no reason why I should hate somebody 
else’s. Isay candidly, you cannot get rid 
of force ; but you can use it well or you 
can use it badly. Now arbitration puts 
force where it should be, and reason and 
law where they should be and that consti- 
tute the plea for sanity of the peace move- 
ment.’’ 


Mr. Maddison referred to the fact that 
the President of the United States had been 
the first to commit himself and his Govern- 
ment to unrestricted arbitration, and con- 
cluded with an appeal to the people of a 
liberal religious faith to do their best by 
pressing upon their day and generation 
that all the safety of the country and all 
that made a people great could be con- 
served within the realm of law and inter 
national peace, 
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J. McDowell, P. Moore, R. H. Maister, W. 
B. Matthews, Dr. Mellone, F. B. Mott. 

J. H. M. Nolan. 

Dr. J. E. Odgers, A. HE. O'Connor, R. J. 
Orr. 

W. J. Pond, W. J. Phillips, H. E. Perry, 
J. H. Pearson, 0. E. Pike, C. Peach, A. E. 
Parry, W. W. C. Pope, H. H. Pickering, 
J. ©. Pollard, W. G. Price, W. J. Piggott, 
G. L. Phelps, G. Pegler, G. A. Payne. 

H. J. Rossington, W. H. Rose, E. S. 
Russell, H. D. Roberts, R. 8. Redfern, J. 
Ruddle, H. Rylett, M. Rowe, C. Roper. 

: J. H. Short, H. F. Short, L. Short, W. 
Short, C. J. Street, S. H. Street, G. Street, 
J, E. Stronge, A. L. Smith, H. 8S. Solly, 
T. P. Spedding, J. H. Smith, EH. W. Sealy, 
F. Summers, G. B. Stallworthy, W. Ste- 
phens, G. J. Slipper, A. C. Smith, H. B. 
Smith, M. K. Schermerhorn (U.S8.A.), W. 
R. Shanks, H. H. Shelley, R. Smyth, W. L. 
Schroeder, J. H. Shaw, H. B. Smith. 

FH. S. Tayler, E. L. H. Thomas, W. J. B. 


_ Tranter, S. Thompson, Dr. Thackray, C. 


Travers, W. T. Turland, A. Thornhill, J. 
Toye, W. J. Topping, W. L. Tucker, J. M. 
Ll Thomas, G. W. Thompson, W. G. 
Tarrant, L. Tavener, H. R. Tavener. 
F"Gertrud von Petzold, E. A. Voysey, F. 
H. Vaughan. 


_ FC. M. Wright, J. J. Wright, G. Ward, 


Joseph Wood, J. Wilson, W. Whitaker, 
D. J. Williams, W. A. Weatherall, 
P.. H. Wicksteed, W. E. Williams, 


- “H. Warnock, M. Watkins, C. A. Wing 
_ (U.S.A.), J. Worthington, I. Wrigley. 


THE INQUIRER. 


The list of delegates and friends includes 
the following :— 
Messrs. W. G. Armstead (Lancasteyr), 


Albery (Horsham), W. Andrews (Bourne- 


mouth), W. Baily (Hampstead), B. P. Bur- 
roughs (Liverpool), J. W. Barlow (Bury), 
Hi. B. Broadrick (Dukinfield), F. D. Bowles 


(Hackney), A. Barnes (Acton), W. Belfield 


(Ashton), Miss Blake (Ilminster), Harold 
Baily (London). : 

H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Mrs. Cogan 
Conway (Ringwood), E, Capleton (London), 


| D. Campbell (Kidderminster), W. Cheshire 


(Birmingham), W. Carter (Poole),A.Cromp- 
ton (Rivington), J. Chadwick (Sale), A. 
Carter (Cheltenham), R. 8. Chambers 
(Shrewsbury), J. R. Cameron (Accrington), 
H. T. Cooper (Leicester), J. E. Chattaway 
(Leicester), E. Carlier (London), J. J. 
Coleman (Birmingham), J. Cotton (Bir- 
mingham). . 

John Dendy (Manchester), M. Devellan 
(Kidderminster), D. J. Davis (Aberyst- 
wyth), W. J. Dowse (Nottingham), P. J. 
Daniell (Liscard), J. P. Dutfield (Small 
| Heath). 

R. Edmunds (Birmingham). 

H. T. Facon (Nottingham). 

A. Gregory (Blackburn), ©. Gresswell 
(Wandsworth). 

EK. Hill (Warwick), A. G. Hopkins, B. 
Hepworth (Kidderminster), H. C. Horsley 
(Gloucester), W. Hall (Clifton), Charles 
Hawksley (London), Lawrence Holt, Law- 
rence Hall (Liverpool), T. Hamer (Chow- 
bent), W. J. Hoad (Horsham), A. Hudson 
(Chatham), Alderman Hingley (Cradley), 
W. E. Harris (Wolverhampton), J. High- 
field (Kidderminster), J. S. Harding (Tam- 
worth), B. C. Hare (London), O.: E. 
Heys. 

J. Jackson (Chorley), W. Johnson (Hinck- 
ley), J. W. Jackson (Burnley), D. Jones 
(Lampeter), H. T. Jephcott (Oldbury). 

R. Kay (Bury). 

T. O. Lee (Birmingham) T. H. Lee 
(Bolton); B. Lewis (Richmond); G. H. 
Leigh (Monton), L. Lloyd (Kingswood). 

F.. Maddison, C. J. McKisack (Belfast), 
G. Massey (Moseley), C. Mantell (Preston), 
G. Mead (Northampton), F. W. Monks 
(Warrington), F. 8. Mace (Tenterden), J. S. 
Mackie (Burnley), J. Mawson (Darlington), 
W. Moss (Loughborough), G. Mabbs (Small 
Heath), W. Middleton (Birmingham). 

H. New (Birmingham), G. New (Eves- 
ham), W. Noble (Bolton), A. Nicholson 
(Hale). 

R. Phillipson, W. F. Price, Lieut-Gen. 
Phelps (Birmingham), J. W. Pinkerton 
(Ballymoney), 8. Peet (Congleton), W. 
Pillars (Moseley), J. Partington (Oldham), 
J. §S. Pinnock (Newport, I.W.), A. G. 


Parkes (Kingswood), Jon Pritchard, 
(London). 
Hans Renold (Hale), F. Robinson 


(Liverpool), Aldermen Royce, T. Rigby 
(Chesham), L. G. Rylands (Manchester), 
L. Redfern (Manchester), W. Robinson 
(Garston), T. F. Robinson (Pendleton), 
Hugh Rathbone (Liverpool), B. Royce 
(Mansfield), EK. Robinson (Mossley). 

W. H. Stephenson (Sheffield), W. H. 
Sutcliffe (Chorley), W. B. Speight (Oxford), 
John Sale (Northampton), J. W. Smith 
(Sheffield), O. Shimmin (Bury St. 
Edmund’s), A. M. Stevens (Norwich), W. H. 
Scott (Bournemouth), W. G. Smith (Eves- 
ham), J. Sagar (Halifax), T. M. Salmon 
(Shifnal). 


i eee 
: ‘MINISTERS AT THE CONFERENCE. 


W. Tasker (Chester), HE. EH. Tarnley 
(Birmingham), A. 8. Thew (Southport), 
Grosvenor Talbot (Leeds), W. 8. Teasdale 
(Wolverhampton), W. S. Tayler (London), 
R. N. Tait (Gateshead), A. H. Varian 
(Dublin), T. F. Ward (Middlesbrough), W. 
Winbury (Kidderminster), G. W. R. Wood 
(Manchester), M. Warrington (Hyde), H. 
Wardle (Liverpool), G. Worrall (Congleton), 
J. G. Wakeham (Plymouth), J. Wigley) 
(Pendleton), J. H. White (Mansfield), W. 
H. J. Winstanley (Stockport), A. Webster 
(Accrington), J. Willimot (Yarmouth), F. 
Wooley (Gee Cross), H. L. Wrigley (Lye), 
A. W. Whitehead (London), 8. 8. Woollas- 
ton (Birmingham), R. Williams (War- 
rington), and R, D. Williams. 


a 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
Annual Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service was 
held at the Church of the Messiah Schools 
on Wednesday at 5.30. The Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed was in the chair, Mr. J. F. L. 
Brunner, M.P., the President, being un- 
fortunately prevented from attending, 
and the room was filled to overflowing. 
Miss Gittins explained that the Rev. R. P. 
Farley, joint secretary with her, was also 
unable to attend, as he had lately been out 
of health and was now taking a holiday. 

Having read the minutes, which were 
passed, Miss Gittins presented the sixth 
annual report ; the chief points of public 
interest appeared in our columns last week. 

The financial statement was presented 
by Mr. Chas. Weiss. 

Mr. Wicksteed, in moving the adoption 
of the report and the Treasurer’s statement, 
said that when this union was started the 
impression made upon him personally was 
very strong that they had a quite excep- 
tional amount of ability and zeal, trained 
skill and social, even technical, knowledge 
in almost every branch of social service in 
their community waiting to be utilised. 
It seemed that all this ability and zeal and 
information ought to be co-ordinated and 
made into a sort of ganglion that could 
collect, organise, and distribute knowledge 
and enthusiasm for the felt needs of their 
time. There was an obvious necessity for 
the formation of a more thoughtful and 
educated public opinion than that born of 
the agitating propaganda of this or that 
person who had got a panacea, and who was 
apt by and by to think more of his formula 
than of his cause. They hoped that they 
might tend to make their churches centres 
of this educated and tested public opinion, 
which would not wait for an election, 
or require to be stirred into activity by 
vote-catching party cries. They hoped, 
also, that they might make it felt that the 
country cared for those fellow-subjects in 
different parts of the world who were as 
yet inarticulate and unrepresented, and 
that there might be something in their 
midst corresponding to the record of the 
Quakers, out of which have arisen ‘‘ con- 
cerns,’’ as they are called, for righteousness 
or reform, that with clear, definite organisa- 
tions pushed themselves forward, and 
made themselves felt until somebody took 
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About 
Their 


More 


‘‘ Annuities and 


Uses.”’ 


HOW TO COVER LOSSES ON CONSOLS 
AND SIMILAR SECURITIES. 


The article entitled ‘‘ Annuities and Their 
Uses,’’ which appeared in these columns on 
February 3, proved to have a good deal of 
interest for InqurRER readers, and many of 
them have given evidence of their interest in a 
practical way. Sir L—— J—— sent his 
cheque to the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
for £2,630 for an annuity of £500 per annum 
for his mother, Lady J——, aged 80. Sir 
T—— A——, aged 68, with slightly impaired 
health, invested £10,000 a few days ago, and 
secured an annuity of £1,528 per annum, 
payable quarterly, and is arranging for a similar 
amount for Lady A——, his wife. ef 

Many others are negotiating annuities for 
smaller or larger amounts. 


The Advantage of Prompt Action. 


Some of our correspondents have expressed 
their intention of making a purchase as soon 
as they can dispose of their Consols and similar 
securities to better advantage than at present. 
We would point out to such that the best way 
to make up their losses on these securities is 
to sell them at once and invest the proceeds in 
an immediate annuity. Thus suppose a male 
65 years of age has £10,000 in Consols. He 
could at present sell out for £7,900. This 
would purchase him an annuity in the Sun of 
Canada of £882 8s., payable half-yearly, 
instead of the £250 income from his Consols. 
In one year he has made up over 6 points. In 
three years he 1s as well off as if he had held his 
Consols and they had risen to par. Who expects 
they will reach par in three years, or even ten ? 


The Purchase of an Annuity is 
Simplicity Itself. 


Many of our readers are surprised to find 
what a simple transaction the purchase of an 
annuity is. It can be carried out in five 
minutes. You simply hand in to the Sun 
Life Assurance Co. of Canada a short proposal 
form with your cheque and proof of age, 
and are handed the bond in exchange—no 
brokers’ commission, no stamp duty, no legal 
or other expenses. The receiving of the 
annuity instalments is even simpler. You 
need never put your pen to paper. We send 
your banker a cheque on the Bank of England, 
asking him to place the amount to your credit 
if he knows you to bealive. Is there any other 
investment that will give you so little trouble 
or anxiety ? 


A Word of Warning to Avoid 
Confusion. 


Just a word of caution to our readers re- 
garding the name of the Sun Life Assurance 
Co. of Canada. There are other companies 
with names somewhat similar. The great 
Annuity Company is the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, known for short as the 
‘Sun Life of Canada.’’ This is one of the 
strongest financial institutions in the British 
Empire, with funds of nearly £9,000,000 
profitably invested under Government super- 
vision, and increasing £1,000,000 yearly. The 
income is over £2,300,000, and the surplus over 
and above all liabilities is £1,000,000. In 
speaking of the ‘‘Sun Life of Canada,’’ 
please remember both ends of the name, 
‘* Sun ’’ and ‘‘ Canada.’’ 


innumerable Methods of Applying 
Annuities. 

The contingencies under which the provisions 
of an annuity may be applied are almost with- 
out number, and yet are simple and practicable 
in the extreme, A few more examples are 


given here which will illustrate the benefits and 
advantages to be derived from Investing In 
the Sun Life of Canada. 


A Wise Father. 


A father, 69 years of age, had a son of 27 in 
law, and one of 29 in medicine. Both were 
struggling to build up a practice in London. 
The father realised that his boys were now 
more in need of financial assistance than they 
would be in later years, and after he had passed 
away. But his income, about £400 a year, 
derived from investments of £12,000, was just 
sufficient to meet his own requirements. If he 
gave his sons any of the capital, he propor- 
tionately reduced his income. He solved the 
difficulty by purchasing an annuity of £400, 
payable £100 a quarter. This cost him about 
£3,184 of his capital. The balance of £8,816, 
he divided equally between his sons, enabling 
the Doctor to move to Harley-street and the 
Lawyer to secure a remunerative partnership. 
Both are now doing well, and the father has 
the same income as before without the worry 
about investments. He has the satisfaction 
of having helped his sons to prosperity at a 
time when they most needed it, and of actually 
seeing the benefits resulting from his help. 
Is this not a better way than holding on till 
death ? 


Guaranteed Return of Capital. 


Some purchasers who are desirous of pro- 
viding for others by a return of part of their 
capital in the event of their own early death, 
have carried out the transaction as follows :— 

A female, 54, deposits £1,000 and secures 
an annuity of £68 4s., payable half-yearly, 
and guaranteed 10 years. That is, the instal- 
ments are payable as long as she lives, but they 
will be continued for 10 years if she should die 
before the expiration of that period. 

A male, 64 years of age, for £2,000 secures 
an annuity of £178 16s. on the same plan. 

A female, 60, for £2,000, secures an annuity 
of £120 16s., but guaranteed for 20 years. 

A male, 59, for £1,000, is granted on the 
same plan £64 10s. 


Return of Purchase Money. 


Here is another favourite example, showing 
how the purchaser of an annuity can protect 
the balance of the capital which he pays for 
that annuity in case he should die before his 
annuity instalments equal the amount of the 
purchase-money. 

A male, 68 years of age, for each £1,000 of 
purchase money, secures an annuity of £93. 
Should he die before his annuity instalments 
equal the amount of purchase money, the 
balance is at once paid to his executors or 
any beneficiary he may have named. 

A male, 80, on the same plan, would secure 
an annuity of about £130 per £1,000, and a 
female of 80, £122 6s. annually. 


Deferred Annuities. 


A few examples are given here to show 
the amount of money which would be paid 
out in annual instalments by the person in- 
sured in order to secure an annuity for the 
rest of his or her life, commencing at a stated 
age. 

In order to secure an annuity of £100 a 
year from the age of 55 till death, a male, 
45 years of age, would pay 10 annual pay- 
ments of £101 1s., or a lump sum of £810 14s. 

Similarly for £100 a year, beginning at 55, 
@ female, 45 years of age, would pay 10 annual 


sums of £110 9s., or a lump sum of £887 8s. 
A male, 30, for a single payment of £272 


17s., or an annual payment of £16 7s., would 
soos an annulty of £100 a year, beginning 
at 60. : 


A Wife’s Reward. 


To secure a sure and definite income for life 
for his wife is the aim of every right-thinking 
man. . 

By ordinary methods this is not an easy 
thing to do. Assuming that money is worth 
4 per cent:, it would require a capital of 
£2,500 to yield an income of £100 a year. 
But one may never live long enough to get 
that amount together, or if one does 
there is always the possibility that the result 
of years of labour may vanish in so many 
weeks through bad investments. So that, 
after all your careful saving, your wife may 
still find herself penniless. 

There is only one absolutely safe way. 

We give here one or two examples, showing 
how, by means of the Sun Life of Canada, 
a husband can make certain provision for his 
wife and children should they survive him. 

A husband, 30 (wife the same age) could 
secure her £100 a year should she survive him 
by an annual payment of £23 12s. 

If the ages were 40 the annual payment 
required would be £29 10s., or if 50 £39 17s. 

A male, 40, wife the same age, for a de- 
ferred annuity of £100 a year beginning. at 
60 would pay £73 12s. annually. Should 
he not reach that age the annuity will at once 
become payable,to his wife. Thus, as long as 
either may live £100 a year is assured, the 
Company guaranteeing not less than 20 pay- 
ments In any event. 

The time is coming when annuities of this 
kind will largely take the place of the old 
form of life assurance. It is a more direct 
way of securing what is aimed at-; that is a 
‘* provision ’? which should mean an income 
for wife or children. 


Have You an Estate 


You may combine a single payment life 
policy with the purchase of an annuity in 
such a way that your estate will receive back 
more than the purchase-money at your death, 
and you will yourself draw 4 per cent. per 
annum on the outlay, payable half-yearly 
during your life. This cannot be obtained 
from any other company. It is an excellent 
way of providing for estate duties, as the 
amount may be made payable direct to the 
Inland Revenue Authorities before probate of 
will. 


invalids. 


Very few companies grant better terms to 
an invalid than to a healthy person of the 
same age. The Sun of Canada grants a large 
annuity according to the degree of impair- 
ment. For example, a lady, 59, was for 
£2,500 given an annuity of £750 (30 percent. ). 
The ordinary rate for a healthy female of that 
age is a little over 12 per cent. ‘ 


All Enquiries are Confidential and 
are Answered Fully. 


The space available will barely allow us to 
give InquirER readers a thousandth part of 
the different kinds of annuities, and old age 
pensions, which can be arranged through the 
Sun Life of Canada, but inquirers are always 
given full particulars, their communications — 
being treated as confidential, and answered to 
the best of our ability. Enquirers should send 
the date of birth and the nature of the pro- 
vision they wish to make to the Company at 
the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 
namely, 34, Canada House, Norfolk-street, 
Strand. Where it is doubtful as to just what 
kind of annuity or investment will best meet 
a particular case, a short explanation of the 
circumstances will elicit our best advice. 
Whereas we wish it to be clearly understood - 
that an inquiry places the writer under no 
obligation, our large correspondence compels 
us at the same time to request that no In- 
quiries shall be made from mere curiosity. 
We trust to return to the absorbing sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Annuities and their Uses ’’ later. t 
J. F. Junxry, Manager, Sun Life Assurance 

Co. of Canada, 34, Canada House, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, W.C. AYES pares 

P.S.—As to the financial strength of the 
Sun Life of Canada, see the insurance article 
in The Standard of March 2, ik pe 
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up the banner and urged the movement on. 


 sealisation of their aspirations was con- 


that even if they could do no better than | 


oe _ had happened in the way they did happen | 


in June. | 
- resulted in a new feeling of hope and elas- | 


x 


he believed it would produce good fruit and | 
help in its way to establish the kingdom 


resolution, which 


_ God speed, | 


~ summer schools, and everybody who had | 
nothing else it was thoroughly worth | 


while. 
it did not gather in more supporters. If they 


of salvation. They were grateful to those 


they could express to the President for the | 


resolution was carried. 


society to go on, and remain proud of, 


to Miss Lucy Gardner, ‘on. secretary of 
the Inter-Denominational Conference of | 
Social Service Unions, for the extremely | 


After six years, Mr. Wicksteed continued, 
they had to confess that as far as the 


cerned they came before the present meet- | 
ing empty-handed. Why? They of the 
liberal faith were a strange people, a 
mystery to each other, and to those who 
came amongst them. Yet he would say | 


they had done he would still urge the 


being the first President, for certain things | 


among the members of their fellowship | 
without their expecting them to happen. | 
There had come about a great united 
movement on the part of the Social Ser-. 
vice Societies of all the great churches, | 
organised on a national scale, with a 
Bishop as the President, and it was because | 
of what they had been doing quietly that | 
this wider sphere had been entered upon. 
He hoped as many as possible would | 
attend the Summer School at Swanwick | 
The previous gatherings had 


ticity, and if there was a decline of belief, 
in regard to panaceas, or intellectual 
abstract formule, there had been a wonder- 
ful revival in hope and faith. They were 
determined to face the risk of serious 
experiments, and if they failed in one line 
they would try another, every failure being 
a step to something better. In moving 
the adoption of the report, therefore, he 
wished to say that, in spite of its apparent 
meagreness, and the disproportion between 
their aims and achievements, he rejoiced 
that the Society was being continued, and | 


of God. 

The Rev. J. C. Street seconded the 
was passed unani- | 
mously.- 


The Rev. W. J. B. Tranter moved a re- 
“solution of cordial thanks to the officers, 
especially mentioning Miss Gittins, to | 
whom they owed a large debt of gratitude. | 
Although he knew they were living in 
critical times, as the report stated, he was 
ereatly encouraged as he carried on his 
missionary work in Birmingham by the 
efforts of the society, and he wished them | 


The Rev. V. D. Davis said he was glad | 
to second the resolution because he had | 
had the privilege of taking part in two 


been there knew that if the Society did | 
But it wasa lamentable thing that 
wanted to make thir religion vital to-day | 
it could only be achieved in doing such | 


work as this, which was truly their way 


who had called them into the Social Service 
Union, and they owed more thanks than 


encouragement he had given them. The | 


The Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, said 
that the best thanks of the Union were due 


interesting exhibition illustrating the needs 
and methods of social service and social 


study which she had arranged at the 


cost of much time, thought, and self- 
sacrifice. Their gratitude was also due 
to the Art Students’ Christian Union 
Misssionary Illustrating Department for 
their-kind services in preparing the charts. 

This was warmly seconded by Mr. 
Burgess, and the meeting then terminated. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows :— 


President, J. F, L. Brunner, Esq., M.-P. ; 
Vice-presidents, W. Phipson Beale, Esq., 
K.C., M.P., Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart, Rev. 


| Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D., Rev 


J. H, Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt., H. G. 
Chancellor, Esq., M.P., Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, B.A., Rev. James Drummond, 
M.A., LL.D., Henry P. Greg, Esq., M.A., 
John Harrison, Esq., Philip H. Holt, Esq., 
Richard D. Holt, Esq., M.P., Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, M.A., Prof. Sir Henry Jones, LL.D., 
C. Sydney Jones, Esq. M.A., W. Byng Ken- 
rick, Esq., B.A., Rev. S. H. Mellone, M.A., 
D.D., R. Robinson, Esq., Prof. F. E.Weiss, 
D.Sc., F.L.S., Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Treasurer, C. Weiss, Esq. Joint secretar- 
ies, Miss Catharine Gittins, Rev. J. S. 
Burgess. Executive Committee, Rev. J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas (chairman), Mr. W. J. 
Clarke, Rev. Dr. Tudor Jones, Dr. Lionel 
Tayler, Mr. Harrop White, Mr. J. Waters, 
Rev. R. P. Farley. 


EXHIBITION oF Socrtan NEED, SoctaL 
SERVICE, AND SocraL Stupy. 


The interesting and extremely instruc- 
tive Exhibition, arranged by Miss Gardner 
on the ground floor of the Church of the 
Messiah Schools, was visited during the 
Conference by many people, whose chief 
regret was that time did not permit of an 
exhaustive study of the valuable charts, 
photographs, books, pamphlets, and ob- 
jects illustrating the dangers of certain 
trades and the iniquities of sweating which 
were displayed. To those who may not 
have given much previous thought to the 
social needs of our time, except in the way 
of a vague and unorganised sympathy for 
the poor, a great awakening must have 
come as they passed from court to court in 
this stimulating exhibition. We know, as 
a matter of fact, that the haunting horror 
of the pictures representing tiny babies 
suffering from malnutrition could not be 
shaken off by some—and not all of them 
women !—who had been made to realise 
for the first time how the lack of proper 
food and care in infancy works out in 
stunted and distorted bodies, and every 
kind of abnormality that can darken 
the shadows of the prison-house for the 
srowing child. Scarcely less suggestive 
were the bunches of artificial flowers 
bearing labels from which we learnt that 
‘* the rate paid is 3d. a gross, 5 to 6 gross 
in 12 hours, weekly earnings about 7s., 
retail price, 2s. 9d. per gross.’? Books 
dealing with eugenics, hygiene, social 
ethics, and practical housing . bounded, 
and all that was required, as Miss Gardner 
pointed out in an interesting leaflet, to 
drive the lessons of this Exhibition home 
was ‘‘a little imagination and a little 
knowledge.’’ We hope this was supplied 


by all who visited it. ¢ j 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 


INSURANCE FUND. 

Tue third Triennial Meeting of the 
donors, subscribers and beneficiary mem- 
bers of the Fund was held in Birming- 
ham on Thursday evening, April 18, the 
Rev. Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter presiding. 
The reports, as published, for the years 
1909, 1910, and 1911, and the summarised 
triennial report, as presented to the Con- 
ference, were adopted. A resolution was 
passed asking the managers to consider 
the desirability of publishing in the reports 
a list of the beneficiary members. The 
four retiring managers, the Rev. Dr. 
Carpenter, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr 
John Harrison, and the Rev. H. J. Ros: 
sington, were re-elected for a further term 
of nine years. A vacancy on the board 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Henry 
Lupton, was filled by the appointment of 
Mr. Robert Blake, who will serve for six 
years. The auditors, Mr. R. Mortimer 
Montgomery and Dr. C. Herbert Smith, 
were re-elected. Thanks were accorded 
to the Birmingham Committee for the use 
of the room and to Dr. Carpenter for pre- 
siding. 

Report, 


The Report of the Board of Managers 
presented to the National Conference was 
as follows :— 

The number of policies in operation has 
risen during the last triennial period from 
97 to 102, of which six have matured, two 
ministers being already in receipt of their 
annuities, and four more becoming entitled 
to theirs during the present year. Of 
these policies 59 are for both pension and 
insurance, 43 for pension only. Several 
policies have been re-assigned, without 
deduction, to ministers who had ceased to 
fulfil the conditions required by the Fund. 

Three beneficiaries, unfortunately, died 
during the period under review. In the 
case of one who was insured under Table A, 
and..of another insured under Table B, 
nothing was payable to the deceased’s 
estate, as the insurance was for pension 
only, without allowance for premiums 
paid, and neither minister had attained 
the age of 65 years. The third was in- 
sured under Table G, which brought pay- 
ment of £278 15s. to his representatives. 

Assistance is given to four ministers 
who have insured otherwise than under 
the ordinary tables, for special reason in 
each case. 

Two aged ministers are in receipt of 
small annuities from the Fund, to supple- 
ment other sources of income which en- 
abled them to retire. Another minister 
was assisted in the same way for a short 
period, but, his circumstances having 
improved, he surrendered the annuity. 
A promised grant to a fourth minister in 
case of his retirement was not called upon, 
as he died at his post, full of years. 

The annual subscription list, which 
originally stood at £313 2s., and for 
security’s sake should be maintained at a 
level of at least £300, had gradually fallen, 
through death and other unavoidable 
causes, to such an extent that it became 
necessary to make a special effort to 
reinstate it. By the personal efforts of the 
managers this has been brought up to 
£297 7s. 7d., which includes the substantial 
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sum of £64 12s. 7d. from 39 congregations 
—a fact which the Board particularly 
welcomes. 

The capital of the Fund: now stands at | 
£25,701 11s. 3d. 
' The treasurer, Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, 
102, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., will be 
glad to receive new donations or annual 
subscriptions. 
CG. J. SPrBet; 

Hon. Secretary. 


eee 


Aw exhibition, arranged by Mr. Herbert 
New and Mr. Lewis Lloyd, illustrating the 
history of Unitarianism in Birmingham and 
the immediate district, was held in the 
Queen’s College Hall, Paradise-street, 
during the Conference. _We hope to give a 
more detailed account of this next week. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspyondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Belfast: All Souis’ Church._For many 
local and personal reasons the loss of the 
Titanic has come very closely home to the 
members of All Souls’ Church. On Sunday 
morning, April 21, a memorial service was 
held. The preacher was the Rev. G. Leonard 
Phelps, of Holywood, who made appropriate 
and sympathetic references to the sad and 
terrible event. At the close of the sermon, 
the organist, Mr. Drew Birch, played Beeth- 
oven’s Funeral March in C. 

Birmingham: Hollywood.—The funeral of 
Miss S. J. Taplin took place at Kingswood 
Chapel, Hollywood, near Birmingham, on 
‘Thursday, April 18. The large attendance of 
friends and members of the congregation bore | 
cloquent testimony to the affection and respect 
in which she was held throughout a strenuous 
life, many years of which were devoted to 
the service of Kingswood people. The prin- 
cipal mourners were Dr. Taplin (nephew), Mr. 
Betts (cousin), Mrs. Jolly, Miss Busby, and 
Miss Carter. The service was conducted by 
the Rev. I’. A. Gorton and the Rev. Gertrud 
von Petzold. A memorial service was held in 
the chapel on Sunday morning, conducted by 
the Rev. T. A. Gorton. 

Boston.—Saturday last was a day of general 
mourning in Boston, consequent on the 
interment of the late Joseph Cooke. Mr. 
Cooke, who was in his 55th year, was a highly 
successful journalist. Beginning life under 
humble circumstances, he became principal 
proprietor of the Boston Guardian, and several 
other newspapers in the county. The Rev. 
A. G. Peaston officiated at the funeral. A 
inemorial service was held on the Sunday 
evening. 

Boncaster.—We regret to learn that Dr. 
Dufi’s large-hearted co-operation in the recent 
stone-laying at Doncaster has led a number of 
the Congregational ministers of Sheffield to 
dissociate themselves from his action, and to 
sign the following remonstrance with him :— 
‘“The undersigned Congregational Ministers 
of Sheffield feel reluctantly bound to express 
their deep regret that the warm and impulsive 
generosity, to which they would pay cordiai 
tribute, of the Rev. Dr. Duff, M.A., of the 


|; of weakness. 


Yorkshire United College, should have led 
him to lay a foundation stone of the ‘ Free 
Christian Church’ under definite Unitarian 
auspices at Doncaster, seeing that this seems 
to imply the minor importance of the denial 
of the Deity of Christ. It should be remem- 
bered that Dr. Duff holds an important 
representative position as professor of a great 
college, and that his action is likely to make 
Congregationalists doubtful as to the teaching 
given to those preparing to be their ministers, 
it being difficult to understand how he can 
impress the students with the fundamental 
difference between Congregationalism and 
Unitarianism, whilst thus. openly endorsing 
the latter. His action also gravely com- 
promises all Congregationalists as adherents of 
the Evangelical Faith in the eyes of other 
Christian communities.—(Signed) E. Harland 
Brine, T. T. Broad, Thos. Dearlove, Martin J. 
Ffrench, G. E. German, Duncan Grant, W. A. 
Guttridge, C. G. Holt, F. Doddridge Hum- 
phreys, Walter Lenwood, Moses Perry, Henry 
Robertshaw, Thomas Warran, and F. W. B. 
Weeks.’’? The protest is a singular confession 
Men who combine robust con- 
viction with generous Christian sympathies do 
not feel that their own faith is so easily com- 
promised. 

Leeds.— There were large congregations at 
Mill Hill Chapel last Sunday when the Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A., 
preached at both services. In the course of 
his morning sermon he said that our. age was 
an inspiring one to the truly religious man, 
because never before had so much of human 
destiny come within the scope of human 
effort. If they meant to obey the will of God 
they needed not only knowledge of the new 
things, but also a knowledge of all the helps 
that had come down to them from the past. 

In that awful calamity which had come to 
the civilised world during the past week 

the first thought was the futility of effort, 
but more wonderful than that was the inven 

tion, so recent, by which help came. Such a 
thing could not have happened in the past 
but such things would happen still more in 
the future. Humanity was learning new 
lessons, and, in the light of them, would 
repent of its old mistakes. At the close of 
the service, Chopin’s Marche Funebre was 
rendered by the chapel organist (Mr. A. 
Farrer Briggs). in memory of those who had 
perished in the disaster to the Titanic. 

London: Stratford.—The 4th West Ham 
Troop of Boy Scouts held their first concert on 
Monday evening, the 22nd inst., in the school- 
room of the Unitarian Church. A full pro- 
gramme had been arranged, including fire and 
ambulance drill, signalling, &c. The colours 
presented in July last had recently been 
beautifully embroidered with the name of the 
troop by Mrs. Ellis. The Assistant Scout- 
master, on behalf of the boys, expressed their 
gratitude. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual conversazione was held 
at Mossley on Saturday last. At the evening 
meeting, the President, Mr. Radcliffe Firth, 
presided, being supported by Mr. H. J. Broad- 
bent, the President of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, and Mr. A. Slater, 
the hon. secretary. The President referred in 
feeling terms to the terrible loss of life through 
the sinking of the Titanic. He gave a hearty 
welcome to Mr. Broadbent, who conveyed the 
greetings of his Association and gave a thought- 
ful and valuable address upon the present 
need for Sunday schools and the importance 
of the work of the teachers. An excellent 
entertainment followed. Two hundred persons 
were present. 

Nottingham.—An enjoyable performance of 
Smart’s ‘* Bride of Dunkerron’’ was given 
in the schools, High Pavement, on the evening 
of April 18 by the High Pavement Choral 


Society. The choir acquitted themselves well, 
and supported by thrée excellent principals 


in Miss Edith Shipley, Mr, H. Gutteridge, and 
Mr. E. Wainer, all members of the Chapel 
Choir, secured a most pleasing interpretation 
of the work. The orchestral accompaniments 
were supplied by a capable and. Mr. T. G. 
Parkinson accompanied and Mr. Charles 
Lymn conducted. Three extra items in- 
cluded a ‘‘ Hindoo Song’’ sung with excellent 
taste by Mrs. Griffiths. 

Rotherham.—In spite of the fact that the 
pulpit at the Church of our Father is still 
vacant, the attendances at the services are 
well maintained and the various institutions 
flourishing. The congregation hope that the 
committee will soon find a suitable successor 
to Dr. Mellor and the church resume its 
normal state. 

Saffron Walden.—On ‘Tuesday evening, 
April 16, 1912, a tea party was given to cele- 
brate a threefold concurrence of events in the 
life of the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, viz., his 
restoration to some degree of health after his 
recent critical illness, the golden wedding of 
himself and Mrs. Brinkworth, and their united 
birthdays which occurred at Eastertide. The 
Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Brinkworth were the 
guests of the evening, Miss Brinkworth and 
the Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Brinkworth being also 
present, and, amongst others, the Revs. J. 
Young and J. Anderson, Messrs. C. A. Tad- 
man (of Stansted), D. Miller, and E. W. 
Tanner. The Rev. J. Young took the chair, 
in place of Mr. Arthur Midgley, J.P., President 
of the Free Church Council, from whom a 
cordial letter was read. Mr. Brinkworth con- 
cluded the proceedings with a few words of 
heartfelt gratitude to God and to his people, 
and to all who had helped with the services 
during the long period since October, 1911, 
when he was taken ill. . 

Sheffield.—The Rev. C. J. Street, of Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, having been greatly troubled 
with his throat during the past winter, has 
received leave of absence from his congrega- 
tion for a period of some months. Until 
Whitsuntide he will be at Rhos, Colwyn Bay, 
and then goes to Switzerland for three months, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION SERVICE 
Av SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


At the Commemoration Service which 
was held in Southwark Cathedral on 
Shakespeare day, April 23, Mr. F. R. 
Benson’. gave a very fine address on 
‘« Shakespeare and the Fuller Life of the 
People.’’ Taking a red rose from his coat, 
and holding it up as he stood at the lectern, 
the well-known actor described it as the 
emblem of St. George, of the national poet, 
and of the whole race. It was, he declared, 
the symbol of the fulness of Shakespeare’s 
life. Its colour as of blood spoke of 
atonement and sacrifice, while the strength 
and suppleness of its stem that can with- 
stand the storm typified our Empire- 
making race. In Shakespeare he saw one 
of the greatest of Empire-makers, but his 
vision of Empire was not. exploitation ; 
it was association and expansion. Mr. 
Benson believed the real brotherhood of 
man had been brought nearer by the song 
and poetry of Shakespeare. He pleaded 
for a new and joyous sense of life, for a 
reaction from the cold, calm reasoning of 
the nineteenth century, and appealed from 
the scientific to the romantic spirit. The _ 


heart of the people, he said, was still 
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- Elizabethan. This recalls his statement | 
at Stratford-on-Avon, that ‘‘the de- 
mocracy are striking for more poetry as 
well as for more pay.’’ 


A PROPAGANDIST Pay. 


__In connection with the National Health 
Week, which is being organised by the 
Agenda Club, a play in three acts described 
as ‘‘ a dramatic pamphlet,’’ by Mrs. J. A. 
Hobson, will be performed at the King’s 
Hall Theatre on April 30. The play, which 

is entitled ‘‘ A. Modern Crusader,”’ is the 
contribution of the National Food Reform 
Association, and is said by its author to bea 
‘study of village life and of home conditions 
in the country. 
ings are in some respects better in the 
country than in the town,’’ she explained 
2 to a representative of ‘‘ Woman’s Plat- 
form’’ in the Standard, ‘* one too often 
meets children in the villages as pale and as 
sickly as in any London slum, while the 
state of ugliness, uncleanliness, and muddle 
to which even charming cottages are 
reduced after a few months’ tenancy is 
enough to drive the landlord with ideals to 
despair. My little play deals with these 
‘conditions,’ the hero being a young 
vegetarian doctor who has settled down in 

a modern English village.’’ Tickets from 
5s. downwards can be obtained from the 
National Food Reform Association, 178, 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, to which 
all proceeds beyond expenses will be given. 


: 
Dre. Brake OpeERs AND THE MIDDLE 
S TEMPLE. 


We learn from the Times that an ancient 
custom which for about 200 years had 
fallen into disuse was revived at the 
Middle Temple on Monday, when the 

- Reader of Hilary and Easter terms de- 
livered an evening lecture in the Hall after 
dinner. ~The office of Reader in each Inn of 
x Court is of great antiquity, and is held 
t by one of the Masters of the Bench, who in 
due order of rotation is elected to fill it. 
In ancient times one of the duties of the 
Reader was to deliver lectures to the mem- 
bers of the Society, and another was to 
give them a feast. The former duty for 
-a long time has ceased to be observed, but 
the latter, in a modified form, has con- 
‘tinued. For the present Hilary and 
Easter terms, the Reader of the Middle 
‘Temple is Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., the 
well-known Director of Legal Education, 
and lecturer on law, and he decided, in ad- 
_~ dition to presiding at his Reader’s Feast, to | 
inaugurate a series of lectures of the kind | 
which were formerly given by the Readers. 


7 


- Ancient formalities,.we read, were duly 
_ observed. Dinner in Hall took place at 
‘6 p.m., and after dinner, at 7.45 p.m., mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court assembled to hear 
““Master Reader’’ deliver his lecture. 
Among those present were the Treasurer of 
_ the Middle Temple (Mr. J. H. Balfour 
Browne, K.C.), the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 
Evans, the Master of the Temple, Mr 
‘English Harrison, K.C. (Chairman of the 
Bar Council), Mr. R. A. McCall, K-C., and 


** Although the surround- | 


Mr. R.D, Muir. There was a large attend- 
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ance of members, who were most apprecia- 
tive of the learned Reader’s discourse. 
The subject chosen was ‘‘The Legal 
Quarter of Dondon,’’ and the learned 
lecturer traced with skill and in the most 
attractive manner the origin and rise of the 
four Inns of Court, and the origin, rise, and 
fall of the not less ancient but less fortunate 
Inns of Chancery. The lecture was. lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, and at 
its close a hearty vote of thanks, was ac- 
corded to- the lecturer.. It is intended 
during the present and next term to have 
four additional lectures, each dealing with 
the history of one of the Inns of Court. 


Tur RoMANCE oF Worps. 


The study of philology often yields as 
many surprises as poetry and romance of 
which words are the raw material. We are 
reminded of this anew in glancing through 
the pages of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s little 
volume on ‘‘ The English Language ’’ in 
the Home University Library, which has 
been published this week. There is, for 
instance, the word Cross, with all its 
religious associations. Crua was trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon by the native 
word rod, which still survives in rood- 
screen and rood-loft. ‘‘ Cross is a form 
borrowed by the Irish from the Latin eruz,’’ 
Mr. Smith tells us, ‘‘ and spread by them 
in their great missionary efforts among the 
Danish populations whom they converted 
in the north of England. 1t appears first 
of all in northern place-names like Crosby, 
Crosthwaithe, &c., and finally makes its way 
from the northern dialects into literary 
English. The word cross, therefore, which 
we employ in so many and often such 
trivial uses, is a-memorial for us of the 
golden age of Irish civilisation, when Ireland 
was the great seminary of Europe, whence 
missionaries travelled to convert and 
civilise, not only the pagan north of England, 
but a large part of the Continent as well.’’ 


* * * 


‘<The conversion of England,” Mr. 
Smith continues, “meant, however, not 
only the introduction of a new religion. 
The flood of Christianity flowed from 
sources deep in the past of Greece and 
Asia, and brought: with it much of the 
secular thought and knowledge which it 
had gathered on its way; and the union 
of- England, moreover, to the universal 
church opened for our ancestors the door 
into the common civilisation of Europe. 
With the Bible came words redolent of the 


East, like camel, lion, palm, cedar, and | la 


terms of drugs and spices, like cassia and 
hyssop, and myrrh, which was one of the 
offerings of the Magi to the infant Christ. 
Gem, too, is a Bible word, and crystal, 
which our ancestors used not only for 
the mineral, but for ice as well, as they 
believed rock-crystal to. be a form of 
petrified ice.’ 


‘* THe GARDEN oF Many WATERS.’ 
There was an experiment, both quaint 
and charming, at the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement in Tavistock-place, yesterday 
evening, says the Times of April 23, when 
the masque, ‘‘The Garden of Many 
Waters;”? by Miss Alice Buckton, whose 
name is known in this connection by the 
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morality play of ‘‘ Eager Heart,’’ was 
performed by the people of the Settlement 
and their children from the neighbourhood. 
It was a very simple allegory, teaching 
that the source of all good is to be found 
in the family, along the old lines of the 
mystery play. First Mr. John Croaker 
and Mrs. Grundy bemoaned the present 
age till driven off by the Shepherd and the 
Weaver, embodying Man and Woman’s 
Work; and then the Spirit of the Hour 
found the children gardening and questioned 
them as to their happiness, till the Arts 
of Man, Commerce, Husbandry, Science, 
and the like, appeared, but none could tell 
the source of many waters until the far- 
off echo of ‘* Hearthstone ** was heard and 
the family in the home was revealed, An 
unseen choir sang to the chant of the organ, 
and the little masque was most effective. 
Theeducational purpose was perhaps patent, 
but experiments such as these are not 
without their value. They make a simple 
appeal, easily heard, and they might with 
advantage be adopted by other Settle- 
ments. At the close there was a procession 
to music; the evening meal was spread, and 
the performance developed naturally into 
“* a social evening.” 


LONGSIGHT FREE GHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, MANCHESTER, 


Appeal and Bazaar Fund, 1911-12, 
Special Effort to Raise £1,250. 


The Bazaar to be held 
November 6, 7, 8 and 9, 


Ty submitting our appeal we have the following 
objects in view :— 

(1) Liguipation oF Drsr.—On certain pro- 
perty belonging to the. Church there is a mortgage 
of £550, the balance of an original mortgage of 
£850. The reduction has been achieved by the 
Congregation’s own efforts from time to time. 

(2) A New Orcan.— We have hitherto 
struggled to maintain a good musical standard in 
-our services. To this end we have been gener- 
ously and effectively helped by an unpaid choir 
and organist. For the continuance of areasonable 
efficiency we now require a new organ, The old 
organ has done splendid service; but it was 
not new when bought by us, and it has served us 
28 years. 

(3) Renovation AND Repatrs.—The Church 
and Schools stand in real need of renovation. 
They are a splendid and substantial block of 
buildings, and attention paid to them now will 
be a genuine economy, likely to be felt for many 
years tocome. Since the appeal was drafted the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation have 
given notice that the drainage requires certain 
alterations which will involve considerable out- 


Ve 
’ FOR THESE PURPOSES WE DESIRE 
TO RAISE £1,250, 


The Congregation and Elder Scholars of the 


| Sunday School have already. promised donations 


amounting to the sum of £275. This is the first 
public appeal made for over 20 years, the con- 
gregation being entirely self-supporting. There 
are noendowments. : 
We are, yours faithfully, 
Joun-Huys, President. ae 
Dan Baxtur, Vice-President. 
Harry Anaus, Chairman of Bazaar Committee. 
Joun CHorton, Treasurer, 2, Beresford-road, 
Longsight, Manchester. 5 
OutveR H. Heys, 8, Sunny Bank-road, Long- 
sight, Manchester, Secretary. 
C, H. CHoruron, 38, Ashfield-road, Rusholme, 
Manchester, Secretary. _ 
Contributions in money or goods, &c., may be 


sent to the Treasurer or to the Secretaries. - 
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THE ETHICAL CHURCH, 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


Sunday, April 28, at 11 a.m. f 
MR. HARRY SNELL. 


“Mr. Eden Philpotts’ Play: The Secret 
Woman.” 


3s at 7 p.m. 

Mr. G. E, O’DELL. 
“Humanism in the Romances of Alexandre 
Dumas.” 

Wednesday, May 1, at 3.30 p.m. 
Mr. G. E. O’7DELL. 
Shakespeare’s “ Othello.” 
Friday, May 3, at 5.30 pm 
Mr, G. E. O’DELL. 
“ The Social Origins of the Decalogue.” 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION 


Cr. 8vo, 150 pp. 2s. net, 
THE JEWISH RELIGION IN THE 


TIME OF JESUS 
By Dr, G. HOLIMANN, of Halle. 


Cr. 8v0, 176 pp. 2s. net. 
HE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 


OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Prof, PAULE WERNLE, D.Th,, of Basle. 


Cr. 8vo, 200 pp. 2s. not, 
PAUL: Study ef His Life and Thought 
By Prof, Dr. W. WREDE. 


Or. 8vo, 144 pp. 2s. net. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. E, VON DOBSCHUTZ, of Strasburg. 


Cr. 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 
CHRIST: The Beginnings of Dogma 
By Prof. JOHANNES WEISS, of Heidelberg. 


Book ROOM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


EUSTAGE GORDON 


(Manager for the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association), 


BOOKSELLER, BOOKBINDER, 
:: and STATIONER, ete. :: 


Printing Well and Cheaply Executed. 
Bookbinding orders carefully dealt with. 


Second-hand Books searched for and 
reported free. 


Orders received by post receive prompt 
attention. 


THE I[NOUTRER. 


APRIL. 27, to12, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 
Service at 11.15 and 7, 


PREACHER (both Services): 


April 28, Rev. Dr. STANLEY A. MELLOR, 
of Warrington. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Six ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Chik Ae ete ace a A. HAaRpCastLeE, 


LesLiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUssELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares.of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. > 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


— 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME! 
Now is the time to start subscribing to 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


ConTENTS, APRIL, 1912. 


Heroes of Faith—John Wesley, Theophilus Lindsey, 
Albert Thornhill, M.A. : 
Children and the Cinematograph, Florence H. Ellis, 
The Evolution Theory. H. Waterworth. 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching, 
A. Stephen Noel. 
Dickens and his Message. R. K. Davis, B.A. 
The Women’s League Fellowship Section. 
Mitchell, 
Notes for Teachers,—I.—X Y. 
T. F. M. Brockway. 
D.A.S.E. 
F. J. Gould, 
H, Fisher Short. 
Lillyblush. EH. C. Higgins, 
Philip Finchett’s First Sermon. A Lay Preacher. 
Shelley's‘ To-Night.’ W. Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. 
A Training School for Sunday School Workers. Clara 
By the Way. (T. Guild. 


Threepence net, Postage Id. 


Grace 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=Hand at Half Prices,-~ 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


35, ROSEMARY STREET, BELFAST. | w, « . FOYLE, 135, Charing Gross Rd.. London, W.6. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS ; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SrpNEY P. 
Porter. 2 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Atice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BLAIN & HANKINSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
69, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Continuing WOOLLEY’S Dispensing and 
Retail Establishment. . 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Irish Linen. Big pieces for Teacloths, 
Traycloths, D’oyleys, &c., only 2s. 6d, per 
bundle. Postage 4d. Irish Linen Bargain 
Catalogue Free. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing new Irish Linen Spring Costume ~ 
Fabric, “ Flaxzella.” Washable, durable, looks 
smart for years; fascinating designs. All — 
new shades. Write to-day.—Hurton’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. : 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give | 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. 
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HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION 


Cr. 8vo, 150 pp. 2s. net. 
THE JEWISH RELIGION IN THE 


TIME OF JESUS 
By Dr. G. HOLLMANN, of Halle. 


Cr. 8vo 176 pp. 2s. net. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Prof. PAULE WERNLE, D,Th., of Basle. 


Cr. 8vo, 200 pp. 2s. net. 
PAUL: Study of His Life and Thought 
By Prot. Dr. W. WREDE. : 


Cr. 8vo, 144 pp. 2s. net. 


THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. E, VON DOBSCHUTZ, of Strasburg. 


Cr. 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 
CHRIST: The Beginnings of Dogma 
By Prof. JOHANNES WEISS, of Heidelberg. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE ANNUAL MERTING will be 
held at Essex Hall on Thursday, 
May 16, 1912, at 8 p.m. Refreshments 
ios 


RonaLD BAaRruHAmM, Hon. Sec. 


PECKHAM. 


A 
SALE OF WORK 
(in aid of Church Funds) 

WILL BE HELD IN 


_ THE SCHOOLROOM, BELLENDEN ROAD, 


on Saturday, May 18, 1912, 
at 3.30 p.m. 


Contributions of any kind will be very 
acceptable.— Address, (Mrs) A. Haywarp, 
Sec. Ladies’ verve Party, 93, Chadwick- 


road, Peckham, 8. 


LD CHAPEL, DUKINFIELD. 
ANNUAL SCHOOL SUP MONS: 
SUNDAY, MAY 5 
Rey. E. D. PHIRSTLEY-RVANS (Bury). 
Services: 10.45, 2.45, 6.30, 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C, 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Preacher: 


Annual Income .. =e £2,949,00 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowes, \ Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, J Directors. 


A NEW LIGHT ON CHRISTIANITY 


DIVINE LOVE 
VINDICATED 


By H. W. SOUTHWORTH | 


A forcible argument for the part 
played by Satan in the history of 
human redemption. 


| The Aberdeen Journal says: “Genuine and 
whole-hearted. The writer has put much 
study into his effort.” 

The Christian World says: “Mr. South- 
worth thinks for himself, and has a right 
to a hearing. He urges his case with en- 
thusiasm.” 

The Bookselier says: 
stimulating book.” 


“An unusual and 


EVERY THINKING MAN AND WOMAN should 
possess a copy of this remarkable book. 


Crown 8vo, 320 pages, 3/6 net, 
Post free, 3/9. 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and 
catalogue of books. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., Publishers, 


12, 13 and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, 
LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 
Service at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHER (both Services): 


May 5, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A 
of Cambridge. 


DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY. 


THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 


Highgate Hill Unitarian Church, 


ON 
MONDAY, MAY 6. 


H. G. CHANCELLOR, Esq., M.P., the 
three Missionaries, and others will’ ‘speak. 
Tea and Coffee at 8 p.m. 
The Chair to be taken at 8.30 p.m. by 
F, WItHALL, Esq. 
Henry Gow, Hon, Sec. 


schools. 


WI LLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the Hnap- 
MASTER ; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. Marsuatt, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHeateE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tazor, B. A. Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers .—Apply to 

the Heap Mistress. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principa] : J. H.N, SrepHEeNson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON, 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. Next term begins May 1. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M,A., Head Master. 


Che Jnquiver. 


April 27th contains the following :— 
“Bergson and Theology.” 
G, Dawes Hicks, Litt.D. 
“Bergson.” By Rev. L P. Jacks, M.A. 
‘‘Christianity and the Moral Ideal.” 
By Canon A. L. Uininy. 

* The Social Challenge to the Church.” 
By Rev. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, 
“Unemployment.” JouHn Warp, M.-P. 
“Prayer.” Rev..S. H. MeLione, M A., 

D.Se. 
“Loyalty in Religion.” 
SROTHEKS, D,D. 


“Women’s Work in the Churches.” 
By Mrs, Sypney MARTINHAU, 


By Prof 


Rey. S. M. 
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SUNDAY, May 5. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
HowpeEn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catey. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian\Church, Effra-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. E. Conemay, 
M.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxsron, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. R, K. Davis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
G. Hamitton Vance, B.D. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. H. N. Caney; 
6.30, Rey. Joun ELLis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burtram Listrr, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian. Christian Church, 11 
and 6.80, Rev. G. CRitcHLzEy, B.A. 

ford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Mr. WALTER RUSSELL, - 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 


11.15 and 7, Rey. A. M. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrtH 
Porn, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. ~ 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Roxgson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioNEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Sunday School 
Anniversary and Flower Services, 11, Rev. 
Joun Erxrig; 3 and 6.30, Rev. J. ARTHUR 
PEARSON. | s 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
and 7, Rev. E. W. Lumuis, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

ynalede, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. WM. Lex, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
Jospra WIiLson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROcKWAY. 


AnERystwytn, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BirMingHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boxron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. 
Jongs, M.A, 


10.45, 
J. IsLan 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon TuoxeEr, M.A. 

Bariauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. W. H. DrummonpD, B.A. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps, (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 

CamsBripcr, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Dr. J. Estirn Carpentar, Litt.D. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. J. Cootn. 

CuxrstreR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN EVANS. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dr. G. F. Becxu. 
Dran Row, 10.45 and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. THomas, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EK. Savevu Hioxs, M.A. 

Evzsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grex Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
HE. H. Pick erina. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MaRTEN. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
HanrcGRove, M.A. 

Lrtcrestrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E, I. Frree. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELt. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

LivrerPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RoBErts. 

Liverroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
BE. S. Russevp, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. ¢: 
Ovasrs, B.A. 

MancuestEr, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHiITaK=R, 

Manouuster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovuatas Watmstey, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQUHARSON. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. AtrrepD Hatz, M.A. 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia, 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
JacKs, M.A. z 

Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomeson. 

Porrsmoutn, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS, 

Scarsorovuenu, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Coox; 
6.30, Rev. J. S. Matuers, M.A. 

Srpmovurs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Sovurnrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. F. Turvann. 

SoursamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay. Unity Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Srautwortay; 6.30, Miss Woops. 
Subject, ‘* Bergson.” % 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkss. 


11 and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. Ramspun BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Bournemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- | Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 


ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGE, 


KENRICK—CHAMBERLAIN.—On April 26, at 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, by 
the Rev. J. Worsley Austin, Gerald William, 
younger son of the Rt. Hon. William 
Kenrick, The Grove, Harborne, to Ruth, 
sixth daughter of Arthur Chamberlain, Esq., 
of Moor Green Hall, Birmingham. 


DEATHS, 


Brapsuaw.—On_ April 28, at his residence, 
Greenmount, Heaton, Bolton, Jonas James 


Bradshaw, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., in his 76th 


year. 


Brooxs.—On April 26, Jane, the wife of John 
Hall Brooks, of Caerfron, Ruthin, and Gee 
Cross, Hyde, and daughter of the late 
James Hibbert, of Ferndale, Gee Cross, and 
of Mrs. Hibbert, of Blundell Sands, near 
Liverpool. 


Corren.—On April 21, at 13, South Terrace, 
Hastings, Lucy Cotten, aged 86. 


LADY, who has given her interest 

for many years to the needs of Poor 
Working Ladies, appeals for donations towards 
the same. Particulars given.—Mrs. Henry 
WILsoNn, Farnborough, Kent. 
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Tup dedication of the new Campanile 
at Venice, on St. Mark’s Day, is an event 
of international interest, not only because 
Venice is a priestess of the healing in- 
fluences of beauty to men and women of 
every land, but also because of the part 


she once played in moulding the destinies 


of modern Europe. The proceedings, 
which were marked by elaborate civic 
and ecclesiastical ceremonial, afforded a 
striking illustration of the growth of 
national feeling in Italy. The one cause 
for regret was that the authorities of the 
Vatican threw away a golden opportunity 
of abandoning their protracted and one- 
sided quarrel with popular sentiment 
and rational government. 


*k Bo *% 


In an article in The Times, Mr. Horatio 
Brown points out how deeply the fall of 
the Campanile was felt by all Venetians, 
for it summed up in a peculiar manner 
the history of their city, and how. suc- 
cessfully the scheme of an exact recon- 
struction has been carried out. ‘‘ The 
colour of the new shaft,’’ he says, ‘‘is a 
little rosier than the old. The _bell- 
chamber is an exact reproduction of the 
original, The five bells, except the 
largest, which was intact, have been 
refounded at the charges of his Holiness 
the Pope; and his name, perhaps for the 
first and only time, appears in conjunc- 
tion with that of the King of Italy in the 
commemorative inscription. The attic 


above the bell-chamber has recovered its 
two lions of St. Mark, defaced at the time 
of the French occupation; the shell of 
the new pyramid is made of reinforced 
concrete instead of brick, the outer casing 
of copper and the ribs of Istrian and 
Verona marble are identical with the 
old; the angel has been recast, but is 
carefully modelled on the angel of 1822. 
In short, the new tower faithfully repro- 
duces its fallen predecessor; and for all 
Venetians there can be no doubt that it 
is a joy to see ‘ the master of the house ’ 
at home again.’’ 


THE attempt to use the argument of 
sacrilege against the proposals for dis- 
endowment in the Welsh Church Bill has 
received what we can only describe as a 
smashing blow in the letters of Professor 
Pollard to The Times. He points out in 
precise detail how the founders of the 
Cecil family were enriched by gifts of 
Church lands, and laid the foundations 
of a prosperity which has continued to 
our own day in what is now denounced 
as sacrilege. Lord Hugh Cecil and his 
brother have made feeble replies which 
amount to little more than a plea that 
they are not responsible for their ancestors. 
To this Professor Pollard rejoins: ‘‘ It 
is a question not of descent, but of inherit- 
ance. I agree with Lord Hugh Cecil 
that descent from a thief should debar 
no one from denouncing theft. But to 
my mind the inheritance and retention 
of stolen property should. This to Lord 
Hugh is foolishness. His view apparently 
is that the guilt of theft is wiped out by 
prolonged enjoyment of the proceeds. 
No doubt there is a Statute of Limitations, 
but I doubt its application in the moral 
sphere. However, I do not wish to stray 


from the path of history into the labyrinth 
of ethics.’’ 


In view of the vehemence with which 
the ‘‘ sacrilege’? argument is being 


pressed in some quarters, it may be in- 
structive to quote part of Professor 
Pollard’s statement :— 

‘* But for the claims to exceptional 
virtue and special historical knowledge 
implied in Lord Hugh Cecil’s interjection,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ there would be no reason for 
singling out his family. Lord Burghley 
himself was moderate in his acquisitions as 
in his policy. His emoluments were not 
excessive considering his services to the 
State ; they were small, indeed, compared 
with the plunder secured by the pious 
founders of the ducal houses of Somerset, 
Bedford, Devonshire, Rutland, and Nor- 
folk; and few were the noble families, 
Protestant or Catholic, which did not 
participate in this ‘ sacrilege ’ of the 16th 
century. When this Bill comes to be 
debated in the House of Lords, it may 
perchance abbreviate the ‘ sacrilegious ’ 
argument if noble lords reflect that the 
restitution to the Church of a tithe of the 
property that was taken from it by their 
ancestors would richly compensate it for 
the proposed disendowment of its four 
Welsh dioceses, and would establish more 
conclusively than~ any eloquence the 
sincerity of the horror they express of 
“ sacrilege.’ ”’ 

eae Sees 

In the Upper House of the Convocation 
of Canterbury on Tuesday a motion calling 
upon Churchmen and Churchwomen and 
other Christian people to offer the most 
strenuous opposition to the Government 
proposal to disestablish and disendow the 


Church in Wales was carried by 21 votes 
to 3. The dissentients were the Bishops of 
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Oxford, Hereford, and Lincoln. It is 
certainly rather remarkable to find the 
Bishop of London and others prophesying 
that the Bill would cripple the work of God 
in Wales, instead of pledging themselves to 


make good any loss of endowment. At 


a time when the Baptist denomination is 
trying to raise a quarter of a million in 
order to improve the position of its poorer 
ministers, the Church of England might 
cheerfully accept the task of doing at 
least as much for the Welsh clergy. 


* * * 


Tur Bishop of Oxford, in giving his 
reasons for dissenting from the majority 
of the bishops, said that he believed 
nothing was more disastrous to the Church 
in Wales than that it should meet’a pro- 
posal for Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment with a blank negative. It ap- 
peared to him that the case for Disestab- 
lishment was irresistible, and Parliament 
was bound to take cognisance of it. He 
did not agree with some of the actual 
proposals for Disendowment, but some 
measure of Disendowment must accom- 
pany Disestablishment, because it could not 
be denied that the ancient endowments 
of the Church were given at a time when 
the Church held an altogether different 
position to the whole life of the nation 
compared with what it did now. 


* * * 


THE impressive service in memory of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, which was held in West- 
minster Chapel on April 25, occurred too 
late for any notice of it to appear in these 
columns last week. It was a remarkable 
testimony to his gift for friendship with 
a]l sorts and conditions of men, and his 
genius for arousing enthusiasm for noble 
and often despised causes of justice and 
humanity. In a beautiful address Dr. 
Clifford spoke of him as an undespairing 
fighter against every kind of pessimism. 
‘* His faith in God, and in great human 
causes, was magnetic.’? Women never 
had a braver knight than he. One of the 
chief aims of his life was to lift woman to 
a higher place and to kindle in her a true 
sense of her responsibilities. It was asserted, 
Dr. Clifford said, that he was one of the 
first editors to engage women on his staff 
on the same terms as to work and wages as 
men. 

* * * 

Many old students of University College, 
London, will have seen the announcement 
of the death of Professor A. J. Church 
with sincere regret and will desire to pay a 
grateful tribute to his memory. He was 
not a great teacher, but he always bore 
about with him the atmosphere of the best 
classical scholarship, its passion for accu- 
racy and its fastidious taste. As a trans- 
lator he was unusually successful, and his 
version of Tacitus in which he collaborated 
with the late W. J, Brodribb will long keep 
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his memory green. But he was still more 
widely known by his series of stories from 
Greek and Latin writers, in which he opened 
the golden gates of classical learning to 
generations of school-boys, and enticed 
them to enter as into the garden of the 
Hesperides. Perhaps few scholars of our 
generation have done a more useful work. 
Certainly none have achieved a more 
delightful success. 


* * oo 


Tue Bishop of Oxford was entertained 
on Tuesday evening by the National 
League of Young Liberals. In proposing 
his health Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P., who 
presided, described him very happily as 
‘“a non-party. man, but a partisan of 
great causes.’ In the course of his reply, 
the Bishop, who spoke of himself humor- 
ously as an aged clergymah, standing for 
various moral qualities, with possibly a 
rather weak head, but at any rate a kind 
heart and a sound conscience, dwelt 
specially on the failure of Jabour to obtain 
a fair share of the profits in the great 
industrial development of the past genera- 
tion. He believed, he said, that the 


welfare of their country depended on their 


revivifying with hope the life of the country. 
There was no object which politicians 
needed to set before themselves more 


strenuously, deliberately, and_ seriously 


than that of restoring agricultural courage, 


initiative, and co-operation, and making 


the whole bulk of the agricultural popula- 
tion feel that they had a stake in the 
country and a position of dignity which 


nothing could take from them and which 


justified them in standing on their own 
legs and refusing to cringe to any one, 
whether squire, parson, or whomsoever, 


Tue problem to be faced, he continued, 
was different in its conditions in town and 
country, but it was the same in its funda- 
mental character—the restoration to the 
great mass of the people of some sense of 
security, in the right to work, and to a 
proper and reasonable wage for their work. 
What had impressed itself most upon his 
conscience in Birmingham was the vast 
mass of the population who, while not 
engaged in ‘‘ sweated industry,’’ were 
living under conditions of such insecurity 
that any‘ sort of change or fluctuation 
plunged them into destitution. Only under 
conditions of extraordinary heroism and 
virtue could a man living on these terms 
be expected to think it worth while to do 
his best. ‘‘ To make our industry effi- 
cient,’’ he said, in words which ought to 
be pondered very deeply, “‘ the first thing 
we have to do is to consider the extent of 
reasonable justifiable hopelessness in which 
the great masses of the labourers at present 
live, and that an increase of hope for them 
would be an increase of efliciency for 
industry.”’ 


% 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
Born May 7, 1812. 


Ir is interesting to realise that the same 
year gave birth to the two distinctive 
humanists of the nineteenth century. 


DickENsS and Brownine alike learned in 


the crowd to distinguish the individual, yet 
somehow always to keep him related to the 
whole. A broad human interest is the 
vital atmosphere in which their characters 
come to dwell, so that, although they single 
out types in their own peculiar and opposite 
ways, the intention of each is not so much 
to make us observe as to make us feel. 
Then over their scenes of the human 
comedy each flings the same warm glow of 
a very English moral sincerity and earnest- 
ness. Yet, in form, in brain-work, in 
training, experience, and expression, they 
are so far apart that except for the moment 
they are hardly to be thought of together. 


It would seem too incongruous to their 


separate groups of readers. 


With the coming of May it is BRown- — 


inc’s hour of apotheosis, and for a while 
we shall all be talking and reading of him, 
hearing strange revaluations, perfervid 


praise from the neophyte side by side with 


the measured criticism of the expert, and, 
through it all, probably realising more than 
ever the actual greatness of this strong 
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calm poet, this craftsman of his art, this 


master alike of lyric and monologue. His 
inspiration, true of all the immortals, was 
Humanity. When he chose such titles for 
his volumes as ‘‘ Men and Women,”’ 


‘* Dramatis Persone,’’ or ‘* Parleyings 


ee) 


with Certain People,’? he was giving 
his own keynote. The one abiding interest 
of a-man is his own race, its ideals, hopes, 
faith, struggles, failures. For a time he 
may imagine himself more attracted by 
other things; the developing field of a 
science, the material progress of a business, 
or lonely engrossment in an art may seem 
to blot out all common human concerns. 
But in the end he finds he was not made 
to live alone, and something inevitably 
brings him back to that ‘‘ sweet human 
love,’’ with all it means, that ParacELsus, 
dying, discerned. To be an Aprile, a poet, 
he should never have lost touch with this— 
the fresh mountain-spring of song. 
Brownine might easily have been drawn 
aside, for when he began to think of 
poetry as a life-work WorpsworrH and 
the Lake School ha the ear of men and 
were beginning that poem of Nature 
that was to grow for a hundred years, till 
it created a positive fashion, and town- 
dwellers dream of a country life they could 
not endure for one wet week. But, born 
in unromantic Camberwell, Brownine 
was essentially a Londoner, a citizen. He 
knew and loved certain forms and phases 
of nature ; there are passages in his poems 
that re-create with the inevitability of 
genius the ‘‘ wind-swept gap in the 
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Appenines,”’ ‘‘ the lark soaring up and up, 
shivering for very joy,’’ the moment of an 
English spring when ‘‘blue ran the 
banks across, violets were born.’’ Quite 
a selection of nature poems could be 
formed from his work, yet they would not 
reveal the essential Brownine. For him 
one must peer at the faces of the men and 
women who form the visionary city of his 
creation. He learned the inexhaustible 
mystery of them as a boy; that night on 
the Dulwich hill, when for the first time 
he gazed long and wonderingly at the 
sky illumined by the city below, and felt 
the strange and varied energies pulsating 
there, was the opening of the magic scroll. 

The browsing among his father’s curious 
collection of occult books would encourage 
him in delving for strange qualities in the 
shadowy depths of human nature. And 
when to these were added the fire of 
SHELLEY and the moonlight of Kears life 
became a boundless fairyland with the joy 
of surprise possible at every turn of the 
path. From that evening when the bundle 
of volumes by SHELLEY and Kears (all 
easily first editions) were opened beneath 
the Camberwell trees, and the two night- 
ingales Brownine tells us of sang fittingly 
overhead, humanity, never hitherto dull 
and prosaic, became penetratingly musical. 

One must have come upon BRownING in 
the dawning of one’s manhood in order 
fully to realise this. Then as one walked 
the Sussex lanes (or wherever it might be) 
book in hand—that tiny volume of Selec- 
tions which opened the magic casement for 
so many poor but eager poet-lovers in 
those days—a rare company began to 
grow about one in the sunshine or the 
twilight. Hach was as vivid as the folk 
one knows, but there were gleams of 
thought and feeling in them that made 
them just enough unlike all others to bea 
revelation of the infinite variety of the race, 
and of that precious gift of the true artist 
by which he creates what never has been 
but which we readily declare we have seen. 

This perennial interest in man, with his 
hidden subtleties and complex psychology, 
undoubtedly affected Brownine’s form 
in expression. One does not look to the 
‘Teuton for style in any case: he is too 
occupied with his matter. So long as he 
can create his legend for you he will not 
mind with what clouds of words he en- 
velopes it ; it may be he is natively fond of 
the immense vague, the mysterious mar- 
gins that melt off to infinity, the dream- 
laden shadows of the Gothic sanctuary. 
Brownine@ had not the Latin mind that 
delights in clear outline and sharp shadow, 
equally definite in the pillars of a temple, 
and in the doctrines taught there. 

He will ramble leisurely, casually, 
through the undergrowth of a religious 
dialogue (as in ‘‘ La Saisiaz,’’ or ‘‘ A 
Death in the Desert ’’) without a thought 
of the Latin’s clear ultimate decision. 
Many people are exceedingly hazy at the 
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finish of a poem as to BROWNING’S “* mean- 
ing.’’ But that is exactly his gift. He 
fills them with his own emotion: the same 
confusion, as of evening and dawn, that is 
on his soul is on theirs, shot through with 
the same threads of glamour and hope. 
He might have fully understood the 
‘* Futurist ’’ painters, for he was their 
prototype; in his religious poems, for 
instance, we are not allowed to be outside 
observers, accepting or rejecting a finished 
scheme; we are actually the 
picture,’’ as the futurists would say— 
that is, in the midst of the battle of 
ideas. The cross-currents of religious 
problems, the eternal perhaps that 
touches hands with yes and no, the 
soul’s mysterious impulses, longings, and 
memories—all these flash the confusing 
colours of a moving prism through Brown- 
ING’s mind and our own. Writing in the 
one modern language capable of spiritual 
expression he uses it, in the religious sphere, 
almost entirely for mystical impression. 
One must accept the tone of each poem as 
the reflection of one deep moment; but 
tq attempt the building of a system of 
doctrine out of them would be futile. He 
knew himself to be writing in a time of 
change; with 1789 all external authority 
was gone; the influences of the South 
Place group, W. J. Fox, Miss Apams, and 
the rest, had conviced him of this ; an era 
of new movements had begun bringing 
upheavals in society; it was an age of 
dynamic prophets, from HMERson in 
America to CARLYLE and Ruskin here ; 
and the researches of men like Darwin 
and LYELL were giving men more trust in 
microscopes than in Mosres. That he was 
aware of his atmosphere hundreds of his 
linesshow. He was not like Newman from 
whose work you gather no single reference 
to any of his great contemporary peers. 
In ‘“‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’’ in 
‘* Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’’ and 
in numbers of other poems, BrowniN@’s 
allusions to the thought stirring in his own 
generation are clear and technical. In 
some of his portraits there is the look of the 
successiul man of affairs, the merchant or 
the lawyer. There was this trait about 
him. He handled his material with the 
assurance only given by a certain measure 
of practical knowledge. When he wrote 
any poem on art there was a real technique 
behind it. Just as every artist has his 
own palette so Browning had his-—gold, 
brown, red, with a unique use of black, 
solid and fierce for contrasts. In ‘* An- 
drea del Sarto,’? we have the (somewhat 
refined) talk of the studio, and the one un- 
forgettable phrase that defines Sarto for 
ever. His work in a Venetian sculptor’s 
studio was of a piece with his practical 
nature, enabling him to model in his own 
art with the bold handling of one who knows 
the true uses of clay. The connoisseur’s 
study of prints (as seen in ‘‘ A Likeness ’’) 
gives quality to the etched lines of many 
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a verse. Dr, Brerpor has shown the 
curious medical and anatomical back- 


ground which the poet possessed. And 
only a musical enthusiast, recalling the 
patient study under a theoretician that 
BROWNING enjoyed in his youth, could have 
woven semitones, C major, ninths, counter- 
point, and ‘‘ mountainous fugues ’’ into 
stanzas. 

Not less thoroughly did he read 
and meditate about religion—-attempt- 
ing to see it in its contact with every 
humanconcern. This alone would give him 
an enduring place on the English roll of 
poetry. Who could say how many have 
already been borne on his wings from the 
chill air of materialism, the aridity of 
SPENCER and Mitt, into the golden realm 
of the soul? Doubts shall exist there ; 
they may be, as Brownine insists, the 
essential atmosphere of faith. In the 
days to come it may well be that men and 
women will gladly turn to Browning, as 
the reflection of their own inner confusions, 
desires, and hopes. From this athlete of 
song, the breath of whose being is the end- 
less fight for the best, they will hear through 
the darkening hosts of doubt those world- 
old inspiring assumptions of Gon, the soul, 
and immortality, ail illumined with the 
alpha and omega of BRown1NG@’s poesy— 
Love, Human and Divine in one. 


Engar Dapiyn. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PAPERS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Tr often happens that a subject (not 
new in itself) all at once assumes a far 
more important position in the mind of 
the public than it ever held before. It is, 
as we say, ‘‘ in the air.”’ 

In the present instance I refer to the 
necessity of good training and teaching 
for the young. This idea is, as I said, not * 
new ; indeed, it is very old, but it is becom- 
ing far more prominent in the world of 
thought at the present day than in the 
past. The vital need of suitable food for 
body and mind, wholesome surroundings, 
and wise and considerate teaching for 
children and young people has become 
the most pressing concern of the com- 
munity to which we belong. As a con- 
sequence of this a whole field of literature 
has arisen dealing with child-nature in a 
scientific and also a sympathetic manner. 
Tt is, indeed, quite surpriing how much 
one can now learn from these books about 
the treatment and management of children, 
After reading one of them, when my 
family were all grown up, the alarming 
thought occurred to me that ] had not 
brought them up at all. 

This is, I understand, the first time that 
the subject of my paper, -Lhe Sunday 
School, has been introduced on the occasion 
of the meeting of the Triennial Conference, 
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are the singing class of about 50 members, = 


In the past it has dealt exclusively, I 
believe, with questions which concerned 
grown-up people who have, more or less, 
fixed habits and characters, and are much 
harder to move and impress in a lasting 
manner than are the young ones. I think 
you will all agree that it is right that some 
time and, consideration should be given ta 
the children and the youths and maidens 
of whom we have so many thousands in 
our Sunday schools. This innovation is 
further justified by the improved position 
which Sunday schools are occupying. Sir 
George Kenrick, when presiding at a con- 
ference of Sunday school teachers in Bir- 
mingham last November, said ‘‘ he liked 
to think that, if anything had been lost as 
regards attendance at churches and chapels, 
it had been more than made up in the 
Sunday schools, and, viewing the amount 
of self-sacrificing work that was done 
there, he was full of hope as to the future 
of the race.’? That word hope expresses 
the great idea dominating this subject ; if 
we can only realise what-it means, what 
possibilities 1t involves, our work may 
succeed beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. 

It is said that Michael Angelo, when 
passing by a quarry, observed a block of 
stone there, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Send that 
to me, I see an angel in it.’’ If he could 
see one in stone, can we not see and work 
out the angel in the child ? 

When I think of what can be accom- 
plished by teaching the young, the picture 
rises before my mind of the old printer and 
publisher, Robert Raikes, standing in a 
street in a low part of Gloucester and 
watching the ragged children playing, with 
noise and riot, quarrelling, cursing and 
swearing in a horrible manner, and making 
the place a hell on earth. Feeling that 
something must be done, he started his 
Sunday classes with paid teachers, and 
himself took the children to the Cathedral 
services. It was surprising how soon this 
teaching and good influence began to bring 
about a complete change in the children, 
making the neighbourhood a heaven on 
earth compared with what it had been, 
and it was this success which encouraged 
this early reformer to extend all over the 
country the Sunday-school system. 

When a neglected and half-starved child 
is taken from its miserable surroundings 
and well fed and cared for, a marvellous 
transformation takes place in its bodily 
condition ; so, too, do the mind and heart 
quickly respond to good teaching and 
example and a wholesome, moral atmos- 
phere. It is, then, this hopefulness, indeed, 
I might say this certainty, of a large measure 
of success in work for the young which 
should stimulate and encourage all who 
are engaged in it, and which should 
attract many others to this remunerative 
field of labour (would that all were equally 
So !). Some of the most distinguished men 
In our communion have taken part in this 
Important work. Dr. Martineau, when 
minister at Little Portland-street, gave 
much time and thought to the Sunday 
school which he had helped to establish 
there, acting as afternoon superintendent, 
giving up the leisure of his Sunday evenings 
to preparation for the school, and holding 
fortnightly meetings of teachers at his own 
house. 

In this city Dr, Priestley took a part in 
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founding the New Meeting schools, to the 
great indignation of the High Church 
section of the community, who were 
agorieved that this minister, not content 
with publishing trenchant attacks on their 
form of belief, should try to pervert the 
children around his chapel. Dr. Priestley 
took part in the teaching of the scholars. 
In those. New Meeting schools I myself 
was a teacher more than fifty years ago, 
I think there may be some present here 
who were teachers there also. I do not 
know whether the original building was 


burnt with the chapel in the riots of 1791, 


but I remember the plain, whitewashed, 
unadorned appearance of the classrooms, 
and also the girl scholars arrayed in white 
linen mob capsandtippets. Asan instance 
of the change of opinion in the Church of 
England since those days, I may refer to a 
speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
a few months ago, in which he paid a 
warm tribute to the improvement made in 
Sunday schools by Dissenters, and, cer- 
tainly, our section of that body may 
justly claim its full share in that work, 
In considering the large subject which is 
the title of this paper, I can only give my 
own experience, whatever that is worth. 
Without any disloyalty to my old schools 
here, New Meeting and Church of Messiah, 
I must say that, when I was transplanted, 
some 45 years ago, to a more northern 
region, 1 found myself in a part of the 
country where the Sunday school has a 
greater hold on that portion of the com- 
munity from which the scholars are drawn 
than I have met with anywhere else. Also 
the children, in larger numbers, remain 
in the school to which they become greatly 
attached, and continue there, some as 
teachers and some as scholars in the adult 
classes ; even marriage, which usually cuts 
off so much activity outside the home, not 
always keeping them away from their 
beloved school. 

It has been a part of their lives so long 
that they feel lost without it, and if they 
emigrate to distant lands, in thought they 


often return to it, and years after they have. 


gone away letters come from them full 
of expressions of attachment to the old 
place to which they owe so much. 

T sometimes think that the name Sunday 
School is rather a restricted one, for no 
school does the work it should do for the 
rising generation ifits activities are confined 
to oneday in the week. You need to touch 
the nature of the scholar at all points. How 
much more influence you can get over a 
boy if you regard him as a real everyday 
boy, and not only as a Sunday scholar, 
whose interest lies in learning hymns and 
reading the Bible and improving books, 
give him something to do, or to interest 
him, during the week which gets hold of 
his unregenerate nature, and you will be 
much more likely to make him attend to 
your Sunday lesson. The same may be 
said of girls, to a certain extent, but I 
must say that girls are more manageable 
than boys, and have a more natural 
aptitude for being what we call good, 
though having been a gizl myself (a very 
long time ago) perhaps I ought not to say 
this. 

At our school at Gee Cross the activities 
carried on in the week evenings, under the 
general superintendence of our Sunday 
School Committee, form a long list. There 
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which has existed for 40 years, the Guild, 
the young men’s and the girls’ ambulance _ 
classes, the minister’s teachers’ class, the 


Discussion Society, the young men’s club, 


the girls’ gymnasium, the Boys’ Brigade, 


the children’s evening, the football club, 
and social parties at intervals. All these 


y lly 


activities form an important part of the _ 


life of our young people, as I know they do 
in many other places where the school 


is the centre of interest outside the home, - 


making for many a second home, and 
bringing brightness and interest into the 
routine of the everyday working life. In 


a large town, no doubt, conditicns being 


different, it may be difficult to keep mem- 
bers of a school in close connection with 
each other in this way, but where it can 


be done it is important to provide such a_ 


sphere for their energies in a pure moral 
atmosphere. 
By this means the definite religious work 


of the Sunday school will be strengthened — 


and its members will remain in it longer. 
This result is of the greatest importance, 
for it is on those who have passed early 
childhood, and are beginning to grow up, 
that we should concentrate our most 
earnest efforts. When these have passed 


from the discipline and influence of day — 


school, and begin a more independent life, 
then it is that they want help and guidance 
the most. The authority of their parents 
has diminished, their characters are still un- 
formed, and new temptations are presenting 
themselves, but they are at an age which 
is very susceptible to religious influences, 
and their Sunday school may become their 


salvation, keeping the current of their lives — 


in the right direction, creating healthy 


interests, and awaking reverence in their 


souls for all that is high and noble, and 
for the things that are small and humble 
as well. Reverence, too, for their bodies 
and for all the laws of God that govern 
them, a deep feeling of responsibility for 


their own lives, and for those in the future _ 


to whose lives they may pass on a portion 
of their own. A new light is dawning, 


making a truer and more reverent way. 


possible of teaching our young people 
the right use of the growing powers within 
them. Helpful books are published which 


can safely be put into their hands, teach= _ 


ing the purposes of God in their sex 
powers, and there are suitable opportuni- 
ties in the Sunday school of using this 
literature, and of instilling right ideas on 
these subjects. Let us not shrink from 
using them as they arise ! 

Much, however, as good teaching may 
do, there is also immense benefit to be 
derived by bringing young people into 
companionship under pure and healthy 
moral conditions. It is natural to the 
young to respond to what is good, and 
just as breathing pure air destroys the 
impurities in our bedies, co does the moral 
and religious atmosphere, created by the 
association’ of people brought together 
by the earnest purpose of achieving some 
good end, insensibly bring about a whole- 
some condition of the inner life, making it 
a second nature to instinctively choose 
the right, so lessening the unnecessarily 
hard struggle which those in less favour- 
able surroundings have to make to over- 
come evil. Such an environment creates 
good ground for the planting of religious 
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ideas, and we should give our scholars 
every encouragement to become members 
of the church that supports their school. 
How does the church support the school ? 
Is not the interest of the congregation 
often only shown by a money contribu- 
tion? It was so, to a great extent, when 
we first went to Gee Cross, but a change is 
coming about. Cannot a closer bond be 
created ? Cannot the school be looked 
upon as the department for the younger 
portion of the congregation irrespective 
of the class to which they belong? This, 
it seems to me, is the aim we should set up 
as-our ideal. I know that various objec- 
tions will be raised to it. 


(1) The difficulty as regards the associa- 
tion of children and young people of 
different grades of society. 


(2) The fact that parents of education 
and, leisure can teach their own families. 


(3) The frequent inadequate supply of 
good teachers, and other deficiencies in the 
Sunday school. 


Let us take these objections in turn. 


(1) In the case of congregations where 
considerable differences of class exist 
objection may, naturally, be made by the 
parents on account of want of cleanliness, 
fear of provincial pronunciation, and the 
acquirement of bad manners. But I 
would point out that year by year the 
younger portion of the (so-called) working 
classes are greatly improving in all these 
respects, at least this is my experience. 
I see clean, well-dressed, well-behaved 
members of our Sunday school (coming, 
some of them, from very humble homes), 
but with bright, intelligent faces, and with 
a certain amount of cultivated taste, and 
I begin to think, is not the time approach- 


Ing when these class distinctions should 


begin to be less strongly marked, and per- 
haps in time disappear altogether ? 


(2) As to the better off and_ better 
educated parents teaching their young 
people on moral and religious subjects. 
Well, do they 2 Some do, no doubt, but 
is it not difficult in the sort of way in 
which Sunday is now spent in these homes 
to get opportunities, or give fixed times 
to such teaching? Then again 1 can 
understand that a parent might find 
difficulties, and feel some hesitation in 
dealing with such subjects with those with 
whom they are in constant association, 
and, it may be, that example and silent 
influence are more congenial to them. I 
believe the fact of joining with others 
in a class often helps to multiply and 
increase the impression made by what 
is being taught or discussed, and, to that 
extent, school may have an advantage over 
home teaching, 


(3) The imadequate supply of good 
teachers, and other deficiencies of the 
Sunday school. This objection can, of 
course, only be met by their improvement, 
and may not the remedy be, to some 
extent, found in the attendance of better 
educated children who will take an interest 
in the school, and will grow up to be 
teachers in it ?. We See, too, on all sides 
the spirit of progress being manifested in 
this field of labour. Grading in the junior 
departments is proving a success. Sys- 
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tematic schemes and outlines of lessons are 
being issued in larger numbers, and on 
more varied subjects, so that teachers 
are no longer dependent on their own 
limited supply of knowledge and ideas. 
The teachers themselves are being taught 
in ministers’ classes by courses of lectures 
from experts, and the Birmingham Uni- 
versity has offered a fine example by 
instituting classes and examinations for 
Sunday school teachers. There is also 
the helpful and stimulating summer school 
at Oxford. In these and other ways our 
schools are gaining in efficiency, though 
there remains yet much to be done. 


T cannot help thinking that one way in 
which our schools and churches might be 
brought more into touch with each other is, 
if in cases where the minister has a Bible 
class for the younger members of his 
congregation, that class might be carried 
on as part of the school work. 

I know that conditions vary, and I do 
not assert that this and similar changes 
could be brought about all at once, but I 
think it is worth considering whether it is 
not desirable to have such an aim in view, 
We all know that. in the land from which 
we get so many stimulating and progres- 
sive ideas—I refer, of course, to America— 
the children of our congregations form the 
Sunday school. The objection will doubt- 
less be urged that social conditions are 
so different there, but as class distinctions 
become modified here these differences 
will tend to disappear. As regards the 
young people in our congregations, when 
they join in good work, or social meetings 
with members of our school of their own 
age, but of a different social position, it is 
an advantage to all concerned. Mr. Dow- 
son and I have found no better friends or 
intelligent associates than among many 
of those who are not to be met in what is 
called ‘* Society.’” 

Then as regards the present condition of 
unrest, of dissatisfaction and discontent 
in our midst, is there not a tendency to deal 
too excluswely with this state of things 
with a view to the increase of the material 
possessions of the individual? In helping 
to counteract this too exclusive aim I be- 
lieve that Sunday schools are a real power 
in our land, and may become a greater one, 
imparting knowledge that encourages right 
thought and exerting influence in forming 
honourable and reliable characters. These 
should go hand in hand with the natural 
desire for the good things of this world, and 
will be the means of bringing about a 
better state of society. Mazzini says, 
‘‘Tmprove yourselves, institutions will 
follow.’’ Let us see to it that our schools 
are brought up to the needs of the present 
day, and that the instruction given is of 
real value to the scholars, touching their 
very lives, giving them higher interests and 
ideals and a fuller life, helping them to 
solve the great social problems in whose 
just solution les the great hope of the 
future. 

I will conclude with the words of a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Birmingham, Sir 
Oliver Lodge. He says: ‘‘ The subject 
matter with which the Sunday school 
teacher has to deal is the greatest and 
most magnificent of all, for I understand 
religion to be not a narrow thing. There 
is no real distinction between secular and 
sacred.’” 


OUR DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
By tHe Rev, J. C, BALLanryne. 


Nor a religious enterprise finding its 
only sphere in the homes of the poor, 
having no central building, no chapel, no 
school of its own, but a Church, within 
whose walls is found a home indeed for 
its members—this is the modern Domestic 
Mission, whose work we have new to con- 
sider. 


It is well known to all those who are 
acquainted with the history of the Missions 
that several distinct stages have marked 
their development since the day when 
the success of Dr. Tuckerman’s ‘*‘ Ministry 
at Large,’’ in Boston, Massachusetts, in- 
spired a number of our Church workers in 
England to embark upon a similar enter- 
prise, and the Rev. J. K. Philip commenced. 
his labours in Spitalfields, London. 


Dr. Tuckerman’s being a visiting minis- 
try only, with its services in the homes of 
the poor, he required no church, and we 
are told that, at its inception, the first 
London Missicn partook of a somewhat 
similar nature ; but soon the second stage 
was reached when a central building 
was secured for services and for Sunday 
school, 


A little thought and a little knowledge 
of the conditions of our large industrial 
centres at that time—80 years ago—will 
serve to explain the coming of the third 
stage in the evolution of the Domestic 
Mission; for in moving about as they 
did among the poor, seeing for themselves 
the sordidness of many of the homes, 
coming in direct contact with want and 
illness, dirt and wretchedness, unemploy- 
ment and bad employment, the Mission- 
aries, if they were gifted at all with tender- 
ness of heart, could not fail to concern 
themselves to a very large extent with 
material relief, with the procuring of goods, 
money, employment and medical help 
as well as with the religious and moral 
condition of their neighbours. The work 
of ‘‘ Social Reform ’’ was not then, as it 
is now, the daily occupation of hundreds 
of disinterested men and women in every 
large city; homes were not open then 
as they are now to inspection in the inter- 
ests of their inhabitants and of the com- 
munity at large; the Missionary, dis- 
covering peculiarly difficult and necessitous 
cases, knew of few societies that would 
investigate and remove the trouble and its 
cause; the State had not then taken 
to itself the powers which it now wields in 
the interests of cleanliness, health, sanita- 
tion, &c., and the Missionary, in many 
cases, took upon himself work which 
would now be shared by many expert 
authorities. 


And parallel with this development 
came the commencement of many societies 
and clubs in connection with the Mission 
centres—societies for providing pleasant 
social intercourse and recreation in whole- 
some surroundings, for encouraging thrift 
and the wise expenditure of money, for 
the physical and intellectual training of 
the young, and so forth. I shall not stay 
to inquire how many of the Missionaries 
through the long period of this stage gave 
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more of their time and thought to their 
cases of poverty than to the work of bring- 
ing the influences of religion into the 
home—for the question of course, cannot 
be put that way. But we may surely 
ask it thus: Unless he were gifted in 
exceptional ways, how could one man 
attend to all the minute details in the 
relief of the multitude of human difficulties 
and troubles brought to his notice, and to 
the supervision, if not the conduct, of 
classes and societies, and, at the same 
time, deepen and mature his intimacy and 
communion with God, and his power of 
giving expression to the majestic and 
ennobling truths of religion ? Well is it 
for us of a later day that the old order of 
things is fast altering, and that it is now 
possible for the Missionary to lay down a 
great load of care for men’s worldly con- 
dition and affairs, and to devote more and 
more of his time to the work for which he 
is peculiarly called and fitted. 


‘* Hard-hearted,’’? do you say ? ‘* Our 
duty is to feed the hungry, clothe the 
naked, and relieve the distressed ?”’ 
Understand me well; there are still many 
cases where the Missionary is required 
to work alone and in such ways as his 
own judgment directs ; he must still keep 
in his heart affection and tender sympathy 
towards suffering ; nay, he must seek out 
those in trouble and see that somehow 
relief is brought ; but if he looks about 
him carefully, he will see how many 
devoted men and women in his own 
locality and in central organisations are 
willing to come forward to his aid with 
special gifts, special training, and greater 
knowledge of special circumstances than 
his. Think of the number of agencies to 
which he can look for guidance, for infor- 
mation, for help, or into whose care he can 
often entrust his cases, so far as their 
material and bodily distress is concerned 
—institutions and help of various kinds 
for the aged, blind, the deaf and dumb, 
for cripples, lunatics, inebriates, epilep- 
tics ; or, again, the labour bureaux and 
apprenticeship associations, the hospitals, 
convalescent homes, &c., not to speak of 
the Charity Organisation Society, whose 
officers are willing to work along with 
ministers of all denominations. 


All this, I say, makes it possible for the 
Missionary to devote more and more of 
his time to his own peculiar task. 


‘* But what is this peculiar task ?’ is the 
question often put to us. The whole com- 
munity has now been stirred to action by 
the cry of the wretched and oppressed. 
the sick and the sad; the hearts of all 
men have been touched with sympathy, 
and oon the State itself will so enter upon 
this work of social reform that the Mis- 
sionary will no longer be required. What 
is his special and peculiar function, that 
he should still linger on 2”? 


This be our answer. Men’s hearts 
have been stirred by a cry. But why has 
that voice gone up so loud at last that all 
are listening and hastening to answer the 
cry Is it not because men and women 
have begun to feel within a hunger that 
must be satisfied—not for food; that is 
comparatively easy to deal with nowadays 
—but a yearning hunger for the free ex- 
pression of the noblest faculties of the 


soul? To rouse this yearning, to make 
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that hunger more acutely felt, this is the 
task of the Institutional Church worker 
whoever he may be; and that work must 
still go on if the Kingdom is to be won, 
for unless that life within men is quickened 
and somehow challenged forth into 
expression, there can be no Godward 
advance. 

I have made it clear that I attach great 
importance to the work of relief from 
anxiety, poverty, and sickness, but it is 
a work which can be given more and more 
into the hands of the community working 
through suitable civic agencies. A more 
important task—to raise in men a sacred 
thirst—is the peculiar honour and duty 
of the missionary. Yes, more important. 
There were poor men in the days of the 
Master, and so far as I know he had little 
ta give them ; but into their souls he flung 
his challenge—that was of primary import- 
ance. As Emerson says, ‘'... the 
reforming movement is sacred in its 
origin’’ ; there are benefactors who hope 
‘*to raise man by improving his circum- 
stances; by combination of that which is 
dead, they hope to make something alive. 
In vain. By new infusions alone of the 
spizit by which he is made and directed 
can he be re-made and reinforced.’’ Dr, 
Martineau also concludes that ‘‘ Private 
repentance, individual moral energy, deep 
personal faith in some great conception 
of duty or religion, are the pre-requisites 
and causes of all social amelioration.’’ 


It was said once by Cotter Morrison, by 
way of a taunt, I suppose, that ‘‘ Religion 
cares more for the souls of men than for 
their social welfare,’’ but Dr. Martineau’s 
words are a good rejoinder, ‘‘ Let us not 
glorify the body of civilisation, and over- 
look its.soul.’? Oh, how often do we see 
cases of men in receipt of all kinds of 
assistance, monetary, medical, and so 
forth, yet hall-marked as failures because 
the heart has not been touched, the long- 
ing not kindled for the Kingdom. And 
oh, how often do we who work among the 
poor meet with those who in the midst 
of want and suffering hide within heroic 


hearts that are open on the Godward side. | 


Furst comes the kingly Gospel with its giant 
wings, and then ‘‘ all the civil virtues in 
her train.”’ 


On! piercing gospel, on! of every heart, 
In every latitude thou own’st the key. 
From their dull slumbers savage souls shall 

start, 
With all their treasures first unlocked by 
thee. 


The need for wise legislation and for 
wise legislators is great, and our churches 
can be trusted to do their duty in supplying 
the nation’s needs in that direction—H. 
G. Chancellor, J. F. L. Brunner, John 
Ward. If we do our work in stirring 
the heart to want the things that are 
more excellent, then, and not till then, can 
their work be done. 


Now the Institutional Church minister 
is peculiarly placed in the number and 
extent of his opportunities for awakening 
this nobler hunger of the soul, as a con- 
sideration of the three branches of his work 
will amply testify. 

Firstly, his visiting. I believe it is the 


custom for many earnest and. devout 


ministers to abandon almost entirely, in 
making their visitations, the reading of 
hallowed literature. and the practice of 
prayer ; these things they believe are not 
wanted except in the Church services ; 
many congregations would resent their 
introduction elsewhere; they have a 
flavour of sanctimoniousness and Chad- 
band, and are too presumptuous. But, 
even with such criticism, the Domestic 
Missionary need never abandon these 
sacraments. Were he acting as a relieving 
officer there might be a taint of insincerity, 
a pretence of welcome for his ministrations ; 
but ‘‘ let his alms be hope and joy,’’ and 
the welcome is genuine and sincere. In 
the midst of the daily routine, which some- 
times seems so monotonous and purpose- 
less, hearts are lifted to a higher level, 
and find expression for a faculty of com- 
munion with God, perhaps seldom exer- 
cised, man and wife are brought more 
closely together, a new purpose, a new 
courage and cheerfulness enter into the 
home, and with these the suggestion of a 
fuller, larger life: that is the point, the 
bringing to birth the desire to widen the 
borders of the tent of life. 

And, secondly, in his Institutional work. 
From homes where there is not so much 
blackness and wretchedness as greyness 
and drabness, from work that is often 
uncongenial and wearisome, lacking in 
interest and any spirit of enterprise, there 
come to his clubs and classes men, women 
and children, each inarticulately pleading, 
‘<?Tis life whereof our nerves are scant 

. . more life and fuller that I want; ’ 
and in these meetings, if they are wisely 
conducted, we find again the awakening 
of the deeper life. There are young lads, 
for example, whose work in “‘ print shop ” 
or factory goes on in a groove, from day 
to day, with the same monotonous grind, 
never bringing into play their finer sensi- 
bilities, their nobler faculties, warping 
their natures and taking from them well- 
nigh all resilience and spontaneity, and in 
the Institutional Church (when we can 
get him there), all that is most excellent 
within him is encouraged forth into 
action. 

On one occcasion I called on a large 
employer of labour, to consult with him 
as to whether he could not arrange for 
the boys in his works to have more leisure 
in the evenings and a larger ‘‘ paid ”’ 
holiday inthe summer. For three months 
several lads had been made to work late 
almost every night in the week. Before 
I left, we had cause to speak of one par- 
ticular boy and his chances of promotion, 
and his master said, ‘‘ Yes, he’s a very 
good lad, always willing and capable, 
but there’s one thing I wish you could do 
for him—put a little more spring into 
him.’’ But translating it into my own 
terms, that was just what I had wanted to 
do, if the employer had only given me‘a 
fair chance. 

The Institutional Church wants to secure 
such lads several nights in every week, 
and to make each one realise that he is 
not a mere machine, that there are within 
him faculties and abilities which it would 
give him great joy to express. The 
Church wants him to get to know himself 
better, to become acquainted with the 
divine within him; for, as Browning 
says, 
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**To know 
- Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may 
escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be witheut.”’ 


And it can be done—sometimes in un- 
expected ways. On a simple excursion 
from London to Hampton Court, a little 
mite of a girl walked along hand in hand 
with her teacher, very silent and full of 
wonder; and then suddenly she said, 
““Oh, teacher, are we still in England ? ” 
Her eyes had opened upon a land of 
dreams, a world larger than her own, and 
of infinite possibility, and for a moment 
at least she had known the ‘‘ joy of paths 
untrod.’’ In many ways it can be done ; 
for example, by agencies for inculcating 
the simple virtue of thrift, the principle 
of the man who dedicates the things, the 
acts, the hours of to-day to the attain- 
ment of some good higher and worthier 
than that to be gained here and now, and 
that associative thrift which brings with 
it the realisation that the good of one is 
the good of all. Or, again, in clubs and 
classes for physical development, for the 
teaching of ambulance, life-saving, &c., 
and for the wise use of the leisure hours 
of working men; societies where there is 
ample opportunity for the growth of com- 
radeship, for the expression and discus ion 
of opinion, for self-government, for the 
love of music and the other arts, and so 


forth. 
Let it not be said that the conduct or 
supervision of such work warps and 


hampers a religious worker. On the con- 
trary, in each and every branch of such 
activity the Minister finds that men, 
women and children are being roused from 
apathy; they are being encouraged to 


the wise use of their leisure time—of 


which we trust they will claim a larger 
amount in the near future; but as a 
further outcome they are being prepared for 
the reception of the great central truths of 
religion. Time and again, in the experi- 
ence of every Mission worthy of the name 
there is witnessed in some man or woman 


_the awakening into consciousness of that 


inner life that longs for utterance and for 
expansion; men and women become 
interested onlookers, then comrades, then 
workers, and then worshippers ; for wor- 
ship is a joy and a strength to the awakened 
soul that has felt the call of the infinite 
within and eagerly seeks an atmosphere 
wherein that life may bud and blossom in 
all its fulness, aspires after communion 
with the deep in other souls that calls 
unto the deep in his own, and with the 
great Father of all. 

To the Institutional Church Minister 
of to-day each week brings with it a cycle 
of glad and engrossing work, every element 
uniting with every other in a truly har- 
monious whole. He often longs for more 
helpers ; he chiefly longs, and this every 
day, for greater depth of sympathetic 
insight, greater love for the unattractive 
and unloving, and a more robust faith 
in the divine laws; but he has at his 
hand an organisation wonderfully adapted 
to his needs, with all its varied means 
of approach to the hearts of men, for 
touching them to finer issues and for 
quickening their sense of the need for 


harmony with God, 


The work is a grand work, and all its 
best achievements are still in the future ; 
but it has developed in such a way that 
the ordinary training for the ministry is 
not sufficient in itself to equip men for its 
service. Greater specialisation is neces- 
sary than is possible at our theological 
colleges, and, further, a pericd of proba- 
tionary insight into the life of the poor, 
and of practical investigation into the 
industrial and social conditions of our 
time is urgently required for those students 
who, having completed their college course, 
feel the call of this work, yet ‘‘ fight shy ” 
of it owing to their uncertainty as to its 
demands. 


And, therefore, I plead again, as I have 
appealed before, for the institution of a 
Scholarship, to enable men on leaving our 
theological colleges to enter upon a year 
of such specialised study, attaching them- 
selves more or less closely to one or other 
of our Institutional Churches, but. still 
more closely to some recognised Socio- 
logical College, and holding themselves 
answerable still to their college committee. 
The sum required is not large for an experi- 
ment of one year; the scheme has been 
approved whole-heartedly by the Man- 
chester College Committee, and by all 
the Domestic Missionaries present at the 
recent Conference held in London. 


T had almost said that all we waited for 
was the monetary support, but that is not 
so. We wait for men of the true spirit 
to carry on the work, and to open up new 
fields for similar enterprise. Just think 
of it, our great centres of industry increase 
in size and our less fortunate brethren 
are to be found in countless quarters. 
But do we keep pace with the increase ? 
There are many agencies for material 
relief, increasing in number and in efficiency 
—but does the number of our churches in 
such quarters increase ? We hear rumours 
that some may be closed. 


We have come to the conclusion, for our- 
selves, that we need something more than 
mere material things; that for us fulness 
of life is not to be gained from food and 
clothes and comforts alone; but how do 
we think of ‘‘the poor’’?? There is 
danger here of a more grievous class 
distinction than any to which reference 
has been made in this Conference. 


These men and women have souls ; they 
too need the strength, comfort, inspiration 
of religion and of united worship of God, 
and we plead for men ready to take up 
the work of religious teachers among 
the labouring classes, whose mental out- 
look, whose attitude of soul and whose 
actions are of such paramount importance 
in the life of to-day. We want men with a 
wide knowledge of the social and economic 
conditions of our times, if possible with 
actual experience of business life, and of 
the barriers that seem to rise on every 
side therein, to prevent the free flow of 
the best in the soul; men literally pos- 
sessed by a conviction of the power of the 
love of God to fill life full for every man, 
to unlock its hidden treasures and liberate 
its imprisoned splendours, and make it 
all gloriously worth living. O ye churches, 
we plead—give us men ! 


“God give us men! Tall men, sun- 


crowned ! ”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Srr,—My attention has been drawn to 
your issue of the 27th ult., containing a 
report of a paper read by the Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas at the Birmingham Confer- 
ence. In that paper he drags me in for a 
wildly worded censure, and although a 
press controversy is, as a rule, a profitless 
thing, and replying to attacks nothing but 
vanity, I crave of you in this instance to 
allow me to comment upon the paper in 
question. It is a very remarkable illus- 
tration of clerical criticism. It begins 
with those references to myself blared 
forth like a war whoop ; and it ends in the 
very worst form of sickly sermonising. 
Mr. Lloyd Thomas could not have read 
the speech I delivered in Manchester (I 
suppose it is to that he refers) or he would 
have found that the definite part of his 
paper is merely a wordy expansion of the 
very point which I was trying to make. 
I have always warned the Church against 
becoming political. I have appealed to 
her against becoming cheap by pleasant 
services, or futile by retreating into a 
degrading sensualism through one of the 
many forms which are being adopted to- 
day, the chief of whichis ealled Catholicism, 
and which, unfortunately, is invading the 
Unitarian as well as other places of wor- 
ship. Those of your readers who desire to 
see in our country a Christian church, 
which is to be the soul of national life, 
must have read with mournful despair 
the outpouring of meaningless, high-sound- 
ing words which Mr. Thomas offered as a 
contribution to the subject he was discuss- 
ing. It is just that kind of preaching 
which withdraws from the Church to-day 
those of us who are tired of meaningless 
sentimentality in religion, and who are 
asking for a faith which, whilst preserving 
all the beauty of poetic appeal, neverthe- 
less has some of the backbone of the Old 
Testament prophets. At Manchester I 
tried to test in relation to a great national 
crisis the sermonisings of leading church- 
men. Their words are just as fine as Mr. 
Thomas’s, and the grand result upon 
national conscience was practically nl. 
I have no objection at all to Mr. Thomas’s 
sermons, but I do object to Mr. Thomas 
misrepresenting me in order to try and 
criticise me. Furthermore, I have never 
criticised the Church without taking care 
to state that there are movements spring- 
ing up within it of the most encouraging 
promise. : 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Ramsay MacDona.p, 


3, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
May 1, 1912. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


A STUDY OF ST. LUKE. 
St. Luke, Evangelist and Historian. 


Sherratt & Hughes, 2s. 6d/ net. 


Tuts book exhibits that soundness of 


scholarship and independence of judgment 
which the readers of THE Inquirer have 
learned to expect from Mr. McLachian. 
At first sight, the volume appears to con- 
sist of a series of essays in New Testament 
criticism ; and itis critical work excellently 
well done. Mr. McLachlan knows his 
literature thoroughly, marshals his details 
with skill, and handles the technicalities 
of his subject with the ease of a master 
and the lucidity of a born teacher. But 
the critical work serves as a background 
for the presentation to the reader of a 
stimulatingly fresh and living portrait of 
St. Luke. it is a book for the layman as 
well as for the specialist. The personality 
of an evangelist is usually well concealed ; 
so effectually, indeed, that for the ordinary 
reader he is a nonentity; he doesn’t 
count; he is an editor, or a compiler ; 
he stands largely outside his work; it 
doesn’t come through him; he simply 
handles material ; for all the difference it 
makes, St. Mark might just as well be 
called Ur-Marcus, or even Q. The man 
might be nothing but just a Source. And 
this prevalent feeling about the evangelist 
heips to establish the fatal tendency to 
regard the New Testament as a mere 
treatise, not a living message, to exalt 
theology over life, to emphasise the 
mechanical inspiration of the letter. 

He renders great service who gives us a 
sound text, but greater service he who 
gives us a living man behind the text. 
Mr. McLachlan attempts to do this for 
St. Luke, and with real success. The 
chapters on Luke the Humourist, the 
Letter Writer, the Reporter, the Diarist, 
and Luke and his friends, bring us quite 
close to a thoroughly vital and human 
personality. With true psychological in- 
sight, and with great acuteness in seizing 
upon hints that lie here and there, Mr. 
McLachlan presents us with a man not 
only of literary attainment and scientific 
culture, but of original mind, deep human 
sympathy, impressive simplicity and sin- 
cerity, radiating joy from a bright and 
genial disposition, and with a broad out- 
look upon life. He calls him the ‘‘ Great- 
heart ’’ of the New Testament writers. 
He discloses a very lovable man. An 
exact observer, yet as faithful to the spirit 
that burned within his breast as to the 
facts he records. Magnanimous and warm- 
hearted as a friend ; full of compassion for 


the weak, and of hope for the world; 


conspicuous in Christian virtue. 

To introduce us to this man, and to 
help us to feel the reality of him, is a real 
achievement ; and while it is important 
to know that he was familiar with the 
Wisdom of Solomon, 
““ Western ’’ text has great original value, 
these things fall into the second place. 
We now know Luke ag a man, and his 
Gospel will mean more to us on this 
account. 


There is no little original work in this 


By 
Herbert Mclachlan, M.A., B.D. Manchester ; 


and that the: 
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small volume. “Luke the Humourist”’ is a 
refreshing line of thought, though surely 
Mr. Mcbachlan omits one of the best 
examples in illustration of his theme 
when he fails to refer us to the excellent 
story of how Paul extricated himself from 
a scourging by his retort to the pompous 
Chief Captain, who ‘‘ with a great sum” 
had obtained his ‘‘ citizenship,’’ ‘‘ I am 
a Roman born.’’ That was a silencer ! 
We can almost see the Captain taking a 
deep breath! Professor A. 8. Peake 
writes a short introduction, and no atten- 
tive reader will fail to endorse his warm 
commendation of a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of the Lucan writings, 
and particularly of the writer himself. 
HK. W. Lewis. 


Ce 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue first volume of the Centenary 
Edition of Browning’s works will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on 
Tuesday. This special edition will be in 
two volumes, and will include all the 
poems contained in the previous complete 
editions of 1888-9 and of 1896, with the 
addition of a few short poems of various 
dates not hitherto taken into the collected 
editions. The text followed is that of the 
last edition supervised by the poet (that 
of 1888-9), with the correction of a few 
oversights, and the arrangement is as 
nearly chronological as is practicable. 
To each volume Dr. Frederic G. Kenyon, 
C.B., Director and Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum, will contribute intro- 
ductions, biographical and bibliographical, 
showing the position which each poem 
holds in Browning’s life, the circum- 
stances of its composition, and its historical 
setting (if any), but not attempting to 
give a commentary upon its contents. 
All the various facts and items of interest 
bearing on the poems and scattered over 
many sources—some not easily available 
—have been gathered together in the hope 
of giving the reader such information as 
he may be expected to desire, while 
saving him the trouble of research. 

* x * 


Amone Smith, Elder & Co.’s. other 
announcements is ‘‘ A History of Modern- 
ism,’’ by the Rev. Alfred Fawkes, who is 
specially qualified by his previous experi- 
ences aS a Roman Catholic priest to tell 
the history of this religious movement 
from the inside. 

* re 

Messrs. Kecan Paun, TRENCH, TriB- 
NER & Co., Lrp., have in preparation, and 
will shortly publish, two new volumes 
dealing with religious subjects. The first, 
entitled ‘‘ Rays of the Dawn; or, Fresh 
Light on Some New Testament Problems,’’ 
is by an anonymous writer. It commences 
with a sketch of the recent progress of 
thought from a material to a spiritual 
standpoint, and then gives explanations 
of the phenomena which attended the 
life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels. 
The book is the outcome of the spiritual 
experiences of an earnest mind, and the 
author believes that the work will point 
the way to a better understanding of the 
inner life of the Scriptures. 


Tux second book from the same house 


is entitled ‘‘ The Unity of Faith,’’ and & 


consists of a symposium by a number of 
representatives of the various religious — 
denominations. The work has been 


compiled under the editorship of Mr. 


Geoffrey Rhodes, and includes chapters 
from his pen. Many works have been | 


written to show the common ground of — 


the world’s religions, and to advocate 


the fusion of the various creeds, but most — 


of these have been the work of a single 


author. In the present book each - 
Church speaks through the person of an 
accredited representative. Ameng the 


contributors we notice the name of the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, of Wandsworth. 


* * * 


TuE Poetry Society is giving a dramatic 
matinée at the Court Theatre, cn May 10, 
in commemoration of the Browning 
Centenary. Mrs. Kendal has arranged _ 
a programme selected from the works of 
the poet, and the President of the Society, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, will return to 
England in time to take part in the per- 
formance. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes for the occasion, and 
Mr. John Dent is publishing a book of 
words, 

THE programme of the Summer School 
of Theology, which will be held at Oxford 
from July 22 to August 2, has just been. 
issued. The Inaugural Lecture will be 
delivered on Monday, July 22 at 8.30 p.m. 
by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
There is a long and distinguished list of 
lecturers, including Canon Rashdall, the 
Principals of Manchester and Mansfield 
Colleges, the Rev. W. H. Addis, the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed, Professor Kirsopp Lake, 
of Leiden, Professor Séderblom, of Upsala, 
Dr. Moffatt, Dr. J. H. Odgers, the Rev. R. 
T. Herford, Professor Percy Gardner, and 
Professor J. H. Moulton. In connection 
with the school a soirée will be held at 
Manchester College, and there will ‘be 
special sermons on July 28 at All Saints’ 
Church, Manchester College, and Mansfield 
College. The fee for the complete course, 
embracing more than fifty lectures and 
classes, is £1, a generous guarantee of the 
Hibbert Trustees enabling the committee 
to offer the advantages of the School at 
the lowest possible charge. Application 
for tickets should be made as early as 
possible. to the Secretary, Mr. Champlin 
Burrage, B.Litt., Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, from whom information about lodgings 


can be obtained. 
* * * 


THERE seems to be a peculiar appropri- 
ateness, both personal and local, in an 
announcement sent to us by the Rey. 
Kentish Bache, to the effect that Wake- 


field’s ‘‘ Silva Critica,’’ 5 parts, 1789- - 


1795, from the library of the Rev. Samuel 
Bache, 1804-1876, have been bound in 
one volume, and presented by his family 
to the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Russell 
Wakefield, and his successors in per- 
petuity. 
the bore J 

THE official biography of Professor 
W. Robertson Smith, who died in 1894,. 
and a volume of his lectures and essays, 
will be published early in May by Messrs. | 
4. & C. Black, After the lapse of so. 


An ode has been written by — 
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many years, his biographers, Dr. J. 


Sutherland Black and Mr. George Chrystal, 
have been able to treat the critical period 


of Scottish Church history with which 
Professor Smith was associated with great 
fulness and frankness. 


The volume of 
** Lectures and EHssays’’ includes re- 
prints of less accessible papers, selections 
from class lectures, and several essays 
hitherto unpublished, of great theological 


interest. 
* * * 


THE price of the Great Writers Series, 
published by the Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., has been reduced to 1s. net. This 
is a companion series to the popular 
** Scott Library,’? and among the con- 
tributors to it are Mr. Birrell, Lord Hal- 
dane, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Austin Dobscn, and 
other notable writers. 


* * *% 


An edition of Cardinal Newman’s 
‘* Verses on Various Occasions’’ has 
recently -been published in Longmans’ 
Pocket Library, and some further inter- 
esting additions will be made to it during 
the next few weeks. Mr. J. W. Mackail’s 
** Fife of William Morris ’’ will be issued 
in two volumes, containing the complete 
text, and having a frontispiece to each 
volume. That to Vol. I. will be a portrait 
of William Morris, and in Vol. II. will be 
given a view of Kelmscott Manor, by Mr. 
EK. H. New. William Morris’s ‘‘ News 
From Nowhere’’ will also be issued 
immediately, and the second series of 
** Voces Populi,’’ by F. Anstey, of which 
the first series was included in the Library 
some time back. This will contain the 
original pictures from Punch, by Mr. 
Bernard Partridge. 


—-<---—— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. A. C. Firretp :—A Modern Crusader : 
net. Ballads, 
Songs, and Poems: Eveline Young. ls. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. Lonemans, GREEN & Co. :— 
Modern Science and the Illusions of Professor 
Bergson: Hugh S. R. Elliot. 5s. net. 

Messrs. Macminnan & Co. :—The Kingdom 
of God: William Temple. 2s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Contemporary Review, The Cornhill 
Magazine, The Harvard Theological Review, 
The Nineteenth Century, Young Days, The 
Vineyard. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


NOTES FROM «THE HIGH NEST.”’ 
is 


No, High Nest is not a fancy name, just 
invented to serve as a suitable address 
from which to write what some young 
readers call ‘“‘ birdy papers.’’ It is a 
quite true name, and you may see it in any 
large-scale map of the Lake District. 
Every morning, from Easter to Michaelmas, 
a black and yellow coach drawn by four 
horses leaves Keswick for Windermere, 
which is twenty miles to the south. Fora 
while the coach road runs beside the bright 
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little river Greta, which comes merrily 
down from Thirlmere, the high-lying 
lake five miles ahead. The clatter of 
sixteen hoofs startles the grey wagtails, 
which love to hunt for insects on this part 
of the river. There is a flash of brilliant 
yellow as they rise to seek refuge further 
down the stream, for there is little grey 
about this wagtail except on head and 
back. At Chestnut Hill the road curves 
away from the river, and the delighted 
passengers find themselves on a sort of 
terrace overlooking the valley of Keswick. 

Such a view is theirs! They see at 
once the greater portion of two lakes, 
Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite, prac- 
tically encircled by mountains. When 
three road ends are reached the coach turns 
again to face a very stiff incline. The 
driver pulls up. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen,’’ he 
says, in a quiet but somewhat firm tone, 
“if you will get down and walk for five 
minutes, the horses can take this hill 
nicely. Yes, ladies, you shall have the 
ladder if you wish to walk too, but 
you needn’t all get down.’’ The coach 
with three ladies, one old gentleman, and 
a pile of luggage, is quite enough load 
for this steep climb, but the horses are 
allowed to take it gently, and the whip is 
idle. Up trudge the passengers; a few 
grumble, but most of them enjoy the 
walk, and the beautiful natural wood 
which borders it on the right. Some of 
them know well that a sharp look-out is 
likely to be rewarded by the sight of one or 
more squirrels feeding on a high bough, 
with bushy tail curled over the head ; 
or leaping, with that same tail outspread, 
from one tree “to another. 

The crest of the hill gained and Hel- 
vellyn brought into view, the walkers 
climb into their seats again. The road is 
level for a few rods; just where it begins 
to slope steeply down into the next 
valley, a dark red gate is reached standing 
at the foot of a fine beech. On the 
gate you read, painted in white, “‘ The 
High Nest.’’ 

If, ike me, you are lucky enough to 
be able to make High Nest your abode for 
a while, you enter that gate knowing 
that you are leaving motor dust and 
noise behind you, walk leisurely past a 
little plantation of larches wearing week- 
old tassels of green, through another 
gate, and under a short avenue of fine 
trees to an old-fashioned creeper-clad 
house, with a verandah, also creeper-clad, 
and a delightful banky garden. 

The tenants of the house tell me that 
on old maps it is marked as ‘‘ Piet Nest.’’ 
The Cumbrian callg,a magpie a piet. No 
magpies have nested here for some years, 
but very many other birds build in and 
round the garden. Breeding is rather 
late in the north, and it is as yet too 
early to expect many kinds of nests, but 
a few yards from the window where I 
write there is a good-sized one in which 
lies a clutch of greenish-blue eggs, closely 
spotted and mottled with red-brown. On 
them sits a very dark brown bird with a 
pale orange-coloured bill. She is a black- 
bird. Her mate, whose colour agrees with 
his name, is never very far away. You 
may also know him for a cock by his bill, 
which is a much warmer orange than the 
hen’s. 

It seems pretty certain that at least 


one pair of robins has set up house-keeping 
on one of the primrose-decked banks 
near by, but there has been no time to 
track them to their nest. I am_ too 
busy looking after less common birds, 
It is not the robin, though, but the chaffinch 
which is the commonest of all birds about 
here. I have already found several chaf- 
finches’ nests, some incomplete, but, so 
far, none containing eggs. The co ks 
with bright slate-blue heads and copper- 
red breasts are to be seen on every side. 
Many of them are courting sober-coated 
hens, and very amusing it is to see one of 
these handsome little fellows when a 
rival cock comes near him. He turns 
away from the hen to whom he has been 
twittering in low soft tones, and facing the 
other bird with legs firmly planted, body 
lowered and bent forward, and the feathers 
on his head erected crest fashion, he dares 
him to come near his lady-love. The 
affair often ends with a fierce scuffle in the 
air. 

I cannot call the song ef the chaffinch 
pleasing, but, if persistence in song be a 
merit, then indeed this songster would 
come off with the prize. You hear it 
begin as a mere stutter about the second 
week in February when the alders and 
willows are beginning to show signs of 
early bloom. Gradually the syllables are 
added to, till the perfect complement is 
attained. ‘The bird pitches on a high note 
and rattles down the scale in a staccato 
manner, thus: ‘‘ tsip-tsip-tsip-turrrrl- 
turrrrl,’? ending with ‘‘ tissi-ear’’ given 
less rapidly. You have the song ringing 
in your ears all day, in the quieter streets 
of the town where these birds join the 
house sparrows in picking what Cowper, 
the poet, calls ‘‘ their nauseous dole ’’ 
from the droppings of horses ; in the yews 
and sycamores that shelter the village 
inn; in the wild cherry tree of the lower 
fells—a tree now one mass of fragrant 
white blossoms that show up the singer’s 
gay colours. At first one feels a sense of 
relief when suddenly the song stops mid- 
way, and its place is taken by the metallic 
alarm-note of ‘‘ pink’’ or “‘ spink.’’ If 
the birds descend to rather low boughs and 
seem to hurl their notes downwards, you 
may take my word for it that a cat has 
appeared on the scene. Chafly is not fond 
of dogs, but he fears and hates cats, and will 
keep up that sharp ‘* spink, spink,’’ until 
pussy either departs, or curls round and 
goes to sleep; but let her so much as 
raise her head, or stretch a leg, and again 
the cry is taken up; for Chafly and Co. 
have arranged that sentries shall be on 
duty during that nap. It will not sur- 
prise you to hear that ‘‘spink’’ is one of 
the local names of this bird. 

High Nest looks down upon a stretch of 
marshy land which is perfectly flat. On 
this patch of rough moist land,and on the 
fells rising beyond it,curlews breed. The 
curlew is a rather large bird. It measures 
21 inches. Birds are measured from the 
tip of the bill to the end of the tail. As 
the curlew’s bill is somewhere about five 
inches long, and a good deal curved, it is 
not as big a bird as the figures might lead 
you to imagine. Its nest is a few grasses 
or leaves laid ina slight hollow, sheltered by 
a tuft of grass or heather. ‘'he bird is 
wild and shy. Its main colours are those 
of the soils and withered vegetation among. 
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which it builds. Reddish ash, pale, and 
dark browns tone well with dead bracken, 
dry rushes, and last year’s growth of 
coarse faded grass stalks. One cannot 
say that this bird has any song. Its 
language is an oft-repeated ringing call, 
a little shrill, but never harsh, ‘‘ Cour- 
lie,’ or ‘‘ curlui’’ is a poor imitation of 
this wild free cry, but print can get no 
nearer. ‘he cry is heard on the slightest 
approach of danger, the bird rising and 
flying rapidly, the white triangular rump 
patch well displayed. It you go near 
the nest they will pretend to be injured, 
so that your attention shall be drawn to 
them and cause you to overlook the little 
hollow with the four pointed eggs. The 
ringing call is so expressive of the wild 
freedom of mountain moorland that it 
fell strangely indeed on my ears when | 
heard it in quite different surroundings. 
It was a sultry summer afternoon in one 
of our smoke-dimmed northern manufac- 
turing cities. I was crossing the city park 
with its dusty trees, whose bark seemed 
to need a scrubbing brush if it was to show 
any colour but black. Under my feet 
was city grass, grimy and dusty too, I 
was wishing we kept our town air cleaner 
by means of consuming our smoke, and 
thinking longingly of pure air and clean 
trees such as I am enjoying at High Nest, 
when the unmistakeable ‘‘ courlie, courlie’’ 
of the moor-loving bird rang out quite near 
me. It turned out that there was an 
aviary in the park, and among other 
feathered prisoners I discovered a some- 
what drabbled curlew Those of you who 
are true bird-lovers, and who think that 
liberty is pined for by even the best 
tended cage-birds, will not wonder that for 
once that ringing call of ‘‘courlie, courlie !”’ 
gave me pain instead of pleasure. 


Emity NEwLING. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


——__. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


THE EXHIBITION AT QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
HALL. 

AN interesting feature of the Con- 
ference proceedings at Birmingham was 
the exhibition illustrating the history of 
Unitarianism in that city and the sur- 
rounding district, arranged by Mr. Herbert 
New and Mr. Lewis Lloyd, in the Queen’s 
College Hall. Birmingham has played no 
small part in the struggle for religious 
liberty, and the valuable collection of 
photographs, books, portraits, eighteenth- 
century sermons, pamphlets, MSS. and 
other objects of archeological interest 
which had been placed on view for the 
benefit of the visitors served not only to 
recall the ‘‘ good old times,’’ but to 
remind us of the opposition which un- 
orthodox thinkers had to face in the time 
of William Russell and Dr. Priestley. In 
many respects things have greatly changed 
since that time, for which we can only be 
thankful; and yet the title of a sermon 
on ‘‘ The Duty of the Rich to the Poor,”’ 
preached at the first annual collection for 
the New Meeting Schools in November, 


1789, has a curiously familiar ring about 
it, and we are not yet such a pacific and 
contented people that we can afford to 
smile at a printed address to “‘ all true 
friends of the Town and Trade of Bir- 
mingham ’’ entreating them ‘‘ to forbear 
immediately from all riotous and violent 
proceedings.’’ Still, we do not stone our 
prophets to-day, or throw their furniture 
out of the window, as did the rabble who 
razed the Old Meeting to the ground, and 
battered down the walls of Fair Hill after 
the unfortunate dinner in commemoration 
of the French Revolution on July 14, 1791, 
which was deemed to be such treason to 
the King. 

There was a truly Hogarthian picture 
of the burning of Fair Hill in the Ex- 
hibition—an engraving from a_ sketch 
made on the spot, which depicted the 
crowd carousing in front of the house 
while goods and chattels were being 
ruthlessly destroyed. To turn from this 
to the discourse on ‘‘ The Duty of For- 
giveness of Injuries,’’ which was intended 
to be delivered soon after the riots by Dr. 
Priestley, is to realise in some measure 
what a patient and long-suffering man he 
must have been. In a brief survey of the 
history of the New Meeting and the 
Church of the Messiah, written by Mr. 
New, to whom so many of these interesting 
relics of the past belong, an account is 
given of the exciting times that resulted 
in Priestley’s gomg to America. Mary 
Russell’s description of the behaviour of 
the execrated divine is quoted. ‘‘ No 
human being could, in my opinion,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ appear in any trial more like 
divine than he did then. Undaunted he 
heard the blows which were destroying the 
house and laboratory that contained all 
his valuable and rare apparatus and their 
effects, which it had been the business of 
his life to collect and use. Al] this appara- 
tus, together with the uses he had made of 
them, the laborious exertions of his whole 
life, were being destroyed by a set of 
merciless, ignorant, lawless banditti, whilst 
he, tranquil and serene, walked up and 
down the road with a firm yet gentle pace 
that evinced his entire self-possession and 
a complete self-satisfaction and  con- 
sciousness which rendered him thus firm 
and resigned under the unjust and cruel 
persecution of his enemies, and with a 
countenance expressing the highest devo- 
tion, turned as it were from this scene, 
and fixed with pure and calm resignation 
on Him who suffered the administration 
of this bitter cup.’’ 

The pictures included some fine por- 
traits of eminent Bugningham worthies, 
an engraving of “*The Reverend and 
Learned Mr. Richard Baxter,’’ some 
water-colour drawings of old chapels in 
the Midlands, and one of the few prints 
of the facsimile copy of the Original 
Covenant of the Protestant Dissenters, 
worshipping at Angel-street Congregational 
Church, Worcester, dated 1687, bound in 
vellum. Among other exhibits. were a 
superbly. bound copy of Theophilus Lind- 
sey’s Liturgy, with Apostles’ Creed, &c., 
four silver communion cups of 1782, lent 
by the Church of the Messiah, some 
memorials of Sarali Bache, including an 


ivory miniature, several medals struck on. 


various notable occasions, a watchman’s 
rattle used during the Birmingham Riots, 


and (to come to more modern times) a bust 
of Geo. Dawson. The memorials of Dr. 
Priestley outnumbered all the rest. Among 
these we noticed a faded and discoloured 


diary (perhaps the most valuable thing in 


the Exhibition) which belonged to him, 
and still testifies alike to his piety and 
precision, The entries are neatly made 
m ruled columns, partly in longhand and 
partly in an obsolete shorthand, and are 
quite legible; but the little book, which 
has lost a portion of its binding, and is 
said to have been picked up on a rubbish- 
heap, has the appearance of having been 
scorched by fire. 

It was impossible not to feel some regret 
that this extremely interesting collection 
could not be ee kept together 
and housed where those to whom the 
history it illustrates is of peculiar interest 
might have easy access to it. There is 
much to be said, of course, for certain 
articles being acquired (those, at least, 
which are not family possessions) by public 
hbraries or museums where they can be 
studied, together with other records of the 
times to which they belong; but, grouped 
together as we saw them at Queen’s 
College, they certainly seemed to possess 
a special significance which made it appear 
desirable that as many as possible should 
be preserved in their traditional historical 
surroundings. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
, SOCIETY. 
YOUNG PEOPLES MEETING. 


Tue fourth annual Young People’s 
Meeting organised by the London District 
Unitarian Society was held at Essex Hall 
last Saturday evening, April 27. A large 
number of young people connected with 
churches in the London district assembled, 
and the meeting ‘was encouraging and 
enthusiastic. Dr. W. Blake Odgers, Pre- 
sident of the Society, occupied the chair, 
and he was supported by the Rev. W. H. 
Rose, Mrs. Classon Drummond, Mrs. 
Odgers, the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson 
(District Minister), the Rev. T. A. Wing, 
(Meadville College, America), and Mr. R. 
Bartram (hon. secretary). Amongst those 
present were the Revs. W. Tudor Jones, 
A. H. Biggs, Douglas W. Robson, R. K. 
Davis, Chas. Roper, G. C. Cressey, W. H. 
Ballantyne, Messrs. A. Savage Cooper, A. 
A. Tayler, R. M. Montgomery, and A. 
Wilson. Miss D. I. Osborne (Finchley) 
officiated at the piano. 

The Chairman based his remarks on 
‘‘London District Unitarian Society,’’ 
and the first word of that title, ‘‘ London,”’ 
gave opportunity for interesting references 
to parishes, boundaries, and counties ; and 
the exact position and a shoit account of 
Essex Hall, which was in the county, 
but not the City of London. Unitarian 
places of worship were not all grouped 
together, but were scattered far and wide 
in the ‘‘ district,’’ like outposts. ‘‘ Unit- 
arian ’’ at different times meant different 
things, and as young people they ought to 
be able to give a reason for being Unitarian. 
Why were they Unitarian and not Church 
of England, Congregationalist, or any other 
denomination? They were not Atheist, 
because as rational beings they believed 
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there was an All-powerful and loving God ; 
that the great world was not made by 
chance, but that there was a guiding 
principle and force. Neither were they 
Agnostic, because they knew there was a 
God, that right was right, and wrong, 
wrong. Nor were they Roman Catholic, 
inasmuch as that Church demanded that 
its members should believe what its priests 
told them. The Unitarian was free, and 
would not submit to dictation in belief. 
Each one must decide for himself. They 
were not Church of England, because that 


~ Church believed in the doctrine of the 


Trinity and expected its members to be- 
lieve in certain creeds, and, if they did 
not do so, they would perish everlast'ngly. 
They were not orthodox Dissenters, be- 
cause the latter believed in the doctrine of 
Atonement. They were Unitarians be- 
cause they believed in one God and Father 
ofall. They decided their points according 
to the light of Reason, and the things that 
good men and wise had written. They 
believed in man; that the human race 
had marvellous possibilities before it. 
And on the last word, ‘‘ Society,’’ Dr. 


. Odgers concluded by saying that many of 


the Unitarian churches were isolated, 
some were weaker than others, and it was 
a good thing that they should be kept in 
closer touch with each other under the 
care and with the help of a Society. That 
was why there was and ought to be a 
London District Unitarian Society. 

Mrs. Classon Drummond spoke of ‘‘ The 
Inheritance of Our Free Churches,’’ and 


_ emphasised the responsibility of carrying 


on the work of the churches. She thought 
that at times the young people did not 
quite appreciate the full value of their 
inheritance. Converts had fought their 
way to it through much difficulty, but 
those born and brought up in the faith 
had always possessed it, and anything else 
seemed impossible. They were free to 
think as they chose, and came together 
out of sympathy and not because they 
were bound to do so. There was great 
responsibility in carrying on the work that 
had been handed down to them, and it was 
for them to see that that responsibility 
was fully realised and carried forward, 
They were often accused of coldness and 
lack of emotion, and the speaker thought 
that the accusation was not without 
foundation, for often they were too silent 
and afraid of showing emotion or speaking 
of their thoughts. Coldness and lack of 
emotion were not inherent qualities of a 
Free Church, but rather a lack of realisa- 
tion that full freedom was of a dual nature. 
The freedom of the Church was incomplete 
without the freedom of the individual soul, 
and the conventionality of ‘silence often 
fettered their churches. Individuals met 
together, but did not like to speak. They 
were afraid and left it to the ministers. 
Besides the freedom which was theirs by 
inheritance, there was the other freedom 
of the soul which each must win afresh, 


_ that they might come into the perfect 


freedom of the sons of God who stand upon 
their feet that He may speak to them. 

The Rev. W. H. Rose spoke of ‘‘ The 
Place of Amusement in the Christian 
Church.’’ He believed in amusement and 
recreation and that they had their place in 
the church, and ought to be connected with 
the church. During the last generation 


there had grown up what was known as 
Institutional Churches, and many people 
were concerned as to the objects and aims 
of those institutions. He felt that a 
Christian Church consisted of men and 
women who gathered together for the pur- 
pose of strengthening, developing, and 
encouraging the religious life. If the 
Christian Church did not achieve that, 
it was failing in proportion as it did not 
do so. If with all the Institutions con- 
nected with the Church there was lack of 
attendance on the Sunday, that church 
was a failure. The church was not a 
success if institutions were flourishing 
throughout the week, but on Sunday, or 
at the Sunday school or the services, there 
was lack of attendance. All their young 
people should realise the joy and gladness 
that would be theirs by cultivating the 
habit of worship on Sundays. The church 
did not exist primarily for Institutional 
work, but for something higher, truer and 
nobler, the development of the best life 
within them. He urged the young people 
to be loyal to their church, not for the 
amusements it provided, but for the higher 
life which it would develop within, and to be 
loyal to the denomination to which that 
church belonged. 


The Rev. T. A. Wing, speaking on 
‘* Christian Fellowship,’’ said that the 
Christian Church existed for the single end 
of fellowship ; fellowship in belief, in open 
mindedness, in truth, and in human 
sympathy and kindness. Kindness was 
the soul of a living church and kindness 
implied knowledge one of another. It was 
often said that a church, represented the 
highest and the most important things in 
human life. If that were true, he whowas 
a Christian must be interested in it, must 
take a part in it, and do his share for the 
sake of his own soul, his God, and _ his 
fellow man. When people agreed very 
much about anything, they sought sym- 
pathy and joined forces for the accomplish- 
ment of what they desired. That associa- 
tion was the simplest and the most universal 
in the world. In every department of 
human life success depended upon the co- 
operation, help and sympathy of some- 
body else. What was more natural than 
that those who believed in the spiritual, 
and who hungered for truth and wished 
to discover the secrets of human life, should 
join heart and hand with others having the 
same feelings, aspirations, and hopes ? 
They were often inclined to the opinion 
that there were too many difficulties in 
the way, and the speaker admitted frankly 
that there were difficulties, but there was 
nothing in the world worth while that was 
not difficult. Were man a little more 
critical of himself and more considerate 
of his brother, putting Christian conscience 
first, he would become more mindful alto- 
gether of someboly else. If loving kind- 
ness prevailed and all obeyed the sovereign 
law of God, there would be in their churches 
a rich and noble human fellowship. The 
speaker concluded with th> message that 
they might be more helpful than they had 
been, for there was nothing so vital, so 
Godlike, so magnificent as that they 
should help people to think, to feel, to 
see, to solve the problems of life, and to 
find their way, with mutual, tender, high- 
minded human sympathy. 

Questions and suggestions were here 


invited from the meeting, and Mr. Ronald 
Bartram (Unity Church) suggested that 
the young people’s interest in the work 
of the London District Unitarian Society 
might be shown in a practical way. A 
collection was made at the door at the 
conclusion of the meeting, and heartily 
responded to. 

Mr. Ernest Spillman (Stratford) made a 
suggestion that an annual outing of the 
young people connected with all the 
churches should be arranged to some place 
like Oxford, which Mr. Tarrant, jun., sup- 
plemented. Miss Tarrant (Wandsworth) 
hoped that a report of that meeting would 
be made to all their Young People’s Socie- 
ties. Mrs. Odgers added a few words on 
behalf of Temperance, and Mr. Cowlin 
(Peckham) remarked upon Band of Hope 
movements and the opportunity for the 
help of young people. All the suggestions 
were noted by the Chairman, who then 
called upon the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, 
District. Minister, to speak. Mr. Pearson 
emphasised previous remarks upon loyalty, 
sincerity, steadfastness and fellowship, and 
asked the young people present to hear 
their witness to the spirit of inheritance. 
That Young People’s Meeting was going 
to increase in numbers and in driving force 
that would count in life, and in the life of 
the churches, and in the lives of those who 
belonged to the churches or were on the 
fringe of the churches. Let them believe 
in the Spirit, trust it, and work with it, and 
achieve for themselves and their fellows 
a bigger freedom than their fathers had 
handed down to them. 

The meeting closed with a hymn and the 
benediction. 


THE SOUTH-EAST WALES 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


At West Grove Church, Cardiff, on 
Monday, April 30, were held the annual 
meetings of the South-East Wales Unit- 
arian Society. The following were ap- 
pointed officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, Mr. John Lewis, Pontypridd ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Reed, Swansea ; secre- 
tary, the Rev. J. Park Davies, B.A., B.D., 
Pontypridd ; assistant secretary, the Rev. 
EK. R. Dennis, Pentre; treasurer, Mr. 
Ernest D. Williams, Aberdare. 

After luncheon, kindly provided by the 
members of the Cardiff Church, addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Fox 
(Cardiff), Mr. L. N. Williams, J.P. (Aber- 
dare), and the Rev. Simon Jones, B.A., of 
Swansea, on the ‘‘ Past, Present and Future 
of the Society.’’ The latter reported that 
he had succeeded in raising the sum of 
£500, the goal they had fixed for the cele- 
bration of the society’s ‘* coming of age ’’ ; 
that the sum would now be vested in 
trustees, and the income therefrom devoted 
to the work of the society. 

The evening meeting was addressed by 
Mr. D. Llenfer Thomas, stipendiary magis- 
trate of Pontypridd, and the Rev. D. Delta 
Evans, London, who represented the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Llenfer Thomas’s subject was ‘‘ The 
Challenge of the Social Problem to Unit- 
arians,’’ and in the course of his address he 
said he would have hesitated to promise to 


speak on that subject, had he known that 
the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas had spoken on 
it.so recently at the National Conference 
at Birmingham, whose utterances he 
had just read with the utmost satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, He quoted from 
Theodore Parker and the Rev. P. H. Wick- 
steed to show that the social problem had 
exercised the minds of Unitarians in the 
past, but if he was right in his judgment, 
and he approached his subject as a very 
sympathetic critic, he thought the culti- 
vation of personal virtues, of justice, 
integrity, purity, philanthropy, &c., had 
been emphasised to the neglect of the com- 
munal or social qualities, evidence of which 
might be found in the feeling sometimes 
expressed by Unitarians that man can 
worship God in the street, the workshop, or 
on the mountain. 

He ventured to appeal to them as men 
and women who had bravely faced: prob- 
lems in the past, such as the effect of science 
on the Bible, religion, &c., and had found 
a stronger faith their own to face this 
problem also with equal courage. Many 
of them had leisure, education, and ability, 
and could be of immense advantage at the 
present moment. Their free and undog- 
matic faith should be an asset of inesti- 
mable value in allaying that suspicion 
which is often felt against organised 
religion. 

Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to the speakers, expressed 
the pleasure the members of the Cardiff 
Church felt in receiving a visit from the 
Society. Mr. L. N. Wiliams seconded the 
vote, which was carried with great cor- 
diality. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE ninety-sixth Public Anniversary of 
the Peace Society will be held at the 
Mansion House, E.C., on Wednesday, 
May 8, 1912. The chair will be taken at 
3 p.m. by the Right Hon. Joseph A. 
Pease, P.C., M.P. (President), supported 
by Lord Bishop of Hereford, Lord Alver- 
stone (Lord Chief Justice), the Lord 
Advocate (Mr. Alex. Ure, M.P.), Lord 
Avebury, Lord Courtney, Lady Courtney, 
Sir Herbert Roberts, Bart. M.P., Mr. 
Philip Snowden, M.P., the Rev. Canon W. 
L. Grane, and many others. 


s « 


Tue Kighth Annual Peace Congress will 
open on May 15 at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, and continue till the 18th. A 
considerable programme has been arranged, 
including four conferences on Education 
and Peace, Commerce and War, Armaments 


and Labour, and International Arbitration. . 


At these conferences a number of special 
questions will be introduced by well-known 
speakers. The chairmen of these meetings 
will be Sir James Yoxall, M.P., Mr. Gordon 
Harvey, M.P., Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., and Sir John MacDonell. Amongst 
those taking part in the discussions are 
Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, Mr. Geo. Greenwood, M.P., 
Mr. W. H.- Dickinson, M.P., Mr. H. Nuttall, 
M.P., Mr. E. T. John, M.P., Mr. H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P., Dr. Chapple, M.P., Mr. 
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M.P., Mr. J. Allen Baker, M.P., Mr. C. W. 
Bowerman, M.P., Mr. J. Rowlands, M.P., 
Mr. George Barnes, M.P., Mr. George 
Radford, M.P., Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., 
Mr. W. Thorne, M.P., Canon Grane, Canon 
Horsley, the Dean of Worcester, Lady 
Barlow, Sir Ernest Tritton, Sir Edward 
Boyle, Baroness de Laveleye, Dr. T. J. 
Lawrence, Principal Estlin Carpenter, Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, Mr. F. W. Hirst, Monsignor 
Benson, Mr. I. Zangwill, and a_ large 
number of delegates from all parts of the 
country, and from all kinds of organisa- 
tions in sympathy with the Peace Move- 
ment. 


In connection with the Congress the 
Bishop of Lincoln will preach in London, 
on May 14, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; 
Monsignor Benson will preach on Interna- 
tional Peace in Westminster Cathedral on 
May 19, and Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., 
is to preside at a meeting of the Rationalist 
Peace Society in the small Queen’s Hall on 
Sunday, May 19. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Astiey.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday last by the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, F.R.S.L., to large congregations. 
The anthems were sung by an augmented 
choir. The children sang special hymns, and 
the collections for the day amounted to £22. 


Belfast.—At a special meeting of the General 
Committee. of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rosemary-street, held after morning service 
on Sunday last, the followig resolution was 
passed :—‘* We, the members of the General 
Committee of the First Congregation, Belfast, 
desire to place on record a deep sense of the 
loss the above congregation has incurred 
through the death of the late Mr. Thomas 
Andrews, jun. Even more would we express 
the most heartfelt sympathy with his bereaved 
widow and child, and with his parents and 
the members of his family. May they, along 
with the other precious memories they will 
cherish concerning him, find much comfort in 
the thought of that heroic sense of duty 
which impelled him to the very last to think 
and act for others rather than for himself. 
And we pray that in their great bereavement 
they may be strengthened and consoled by 
the faith that death cannot separate from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’’ 

Bolten.—A sale of work was held at the 
school of the Halliwell-road Free Church on 
Saturday afternoon, April 27. It was opened 
by Mrs. L. Cropper, of Eagley Brow, the Rev. 
J. Islan Jones, M.A., presiding. The receipts 
amounted to £20 11s. 

Beys’ Own Brigade.—On Tuesday evening 
last, April 30, there was held at Stamford- 
street Chapel the annual gymnastic competi- 
tion for the Marian Pritchard Memorial 
Shield. The Brigade President, Mr. Ronald 
P. Jones, occupied the chair, and Mr. Barrow- 
Clough, of Guy’s Hospital, acted as judge. 
Teams were entered by the Ist Company 


Philip Snowden, M.P., Mr. Percy Alden, | (Stamford-street), 3rd Company (Mansford_ 
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street), and 5th Company (Dingley-place), and 
after a very close and well-contested competi- 
tion, the President announced the marks 
gained as follows :— d 


Physical 
Rars. _ Horse. Drill. Total. 
Ist Company 3095 2554 288 853 
3rd 3 3133 2354 303 852 
5th 33. 314 2464 299 8594 


The Shield was therefore awarded to the 5th 
Company amidst applause from all present, 
conquerors and conquered alike. 

Gateshead: Resignation—The Rey. Wil- 
liam Wilson, who has been the minister of 
Unity Church for three and a half years, has 
tendered his resignation, which has been ac- 
cepted, and will terminate his ministry on the 
first Sunday in May. 

Gee Gross.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation of Hyde Chapel was held on 
April 23. The treasurer’s statement of ac- 
counts showed that the adverse balance had 
been reduced by about £60. After the com- 
mittee’s report had been read and adopted 
and three fresh members had been elected by the 
chapel committee to fill vacancies caused by 
death, and the officers re-elected, reports 
were presented by the Sunday school, women’s 
society, &c., and by delegates to the Pro- 
vincial Assembly and National Conference at 
Birmingham. The latter was one of the most 
interesting features of the meeting, the 
delegate (Mrs. J. C. Hibbert) presenting a 
most interesting and graphic account of the 
proceedings. 

Hastings: The late Miss Cotton.—On April 
21 the Hastings Free Christian Church lost an 
old member, Miss Lucy Cotton, in the 86th 
year of her age. For thirty-seven years she 
had been connected with the Hastings church 
and shown the deepest interest in its welfare. 
She was a faithful supporter through good and 
evil times, and her loss will be deeply regretted. 
On April 24 a funeral service was held in the 
church, conducted by the Rev. 8. Burrows, 
assisted by the Rev. H. W. King, and on 
Sunday morning last a memorial service was 
held and a sermon on ‘‘ The Eternal Weight 
of Glory ’’ (2 Cor. iv. 17) was preached by the 
Rev. 8. Burrows. : 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—A very 
lively and instructive meeting of the Union 
was held on Monday, April 29. After a brief 
devotional service conducted by Miss M. 
Francis, the chair was taken by the Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson. Mr. A. M. Stables, of Forest 
Gate, opened a discussion on the ‘‘ Brother- 
hood Movement.’’ Mr. Stables was both 
critical and sympathetic towards the move- 
ment. He thought it contained an element 
of pandering to popular sentiment at the 
expense of depth of religious feeling. The 
P.S.A. meeting sometimes quite overshadowed 
the church which initiated it. On the other 
hand a large amount of good work was done 
through clubs of various kinds in connection 
with the movement, and the meetings did 
often attract and hold men who were not 
reached by ordinary religious services. Mr. 
Colyer followed in a somewhat similar vein, 
whereupon the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson took 
up the discussion, and gave an earnest vindica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Brotherhood ’’ as he knew it. 
‘The discussion was continued by Miss Francis, 
and Messrs. Fyson, Capleton, Kinsman, and 
Sands. The Rev. W. H. Drummond entered a 
plea against a tendency which one or two of 
the speakers had shown to belittle the very 
real brotherhood of the Church itself. 

London: Stepney.—On and after Sunday 
next, May 4, the time of evening service at 
College Chapel is to be 6.30, instead of 7, as 
formerly. The monthly conferences on reli- 


gious topics (first Sunday) will begin at 4.30. 


Middlesbrough: The late Miss Emma Honor 
Faliows.—We regret to announce the death 
of Miss Emma H. Fallows, which took place _ 
on April 25 at the age of 74. She was the 
youngest daughter of the late W. Fallows, — 
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J P., who is still referred to as ‘‘ the Father 
of Middlesbrough,’’ so important a part did 


river Tees, and its industries. Mr. Fallows 
and his family were largely responsible for the 
commencement of Unitarian worship when 
the town was little more than a hamlet. 
Throughout her long life, Miss Fallows has 
been actively associated with all the agencies 
of the church, teaching in its Sunday school 
for over thirty-three years, and identifying 
herself with all its interests. Even her deaf- 
ness, which made it impossible for her to hear 
a single word spoken from the pulpit, never 
interfered with her regular attendance at the 
services. She had a pure and singular devo- 
tion to her church and her faith, and Christ 
Church is much the poorer through the loss 
of one so loyal to its aims and welfare. The 
deepest sympathy is felt with -her eldest 
sister, who survives her. The funeral took 
place on April 27 in the presence of many 
representative townsmen, who thus honoured 
the memory of one of their oldest and most 
respected citizens. 


Wiosstey.—Successful Sunday-school anni- 
versary services were held last Sunday. The 
Rey. H. Fisher Short conducted morning 
service and Mr. Fred Maddison preached to 
crowded congregations in the afternoon and 
evening. The collections were over £52. 

New Zealand: Auckiand.—The Rev. R. J. 
Hall writes in his calendar for April:—‘‘ It 
will not, I think, be denied that we have re- 
ceived substantial benefit and made some 
advance as the result of the visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wooding. Are we going to make that 
benefit a permanent possession, or are we so 
slack that it will be dissipated and in the end 
be merely a memory? Admitting that the 
interest and enthusiasm during the visit were 
exceptional, it is open to us to convert our 
exceptions into normal happenings, since we 
recognise the results to have been good. If 
_ we will but direct it into useful channels there 

- has been enough energy generated during the 
past fortnight to launch successfully many 
winter activities. When that energy has been 
exhausted I shall hope that interest in the 
activities for their own sake will have arisen 
to keep them moving still to better things. 


benefit from the Sunday services is in propor- 
tion to the amount of interest and thought 
we give to them. Put no seed into the ground 
~ and it is vain to expect a crop. Put little in- 


looked for save empty dissatisfaction. For 
our own welfare let us consider the level of 
attendance during the past fortnight as our 
future normal and remember that ‘not 
failure, but low aim is crime.’ ”’ 


Northampton.—At a Mayoral reception held 


_ the Northamptonshire Congregational! Associa- 
tion, the Rev. W. C. Hall attended by invita- 
_ tion, and spoke, after the representation of 
the Free Church Council, expressing the con- 
- gratulations and goodwill of the Northampton 
Unitarians. 

North-East Lancashire Sunday Schoo! Union. 
—The annual musical festival of the Union 
was held at Todmorden last Saturday after- 
noon, - The attendance was very good, and 
the solos and choruses were splendidly ren- 
dered, and reflect great credit on those re- 
The Rev. W. G. 
Topping, of Accrington, conducted the devo- 


Mr. A. Webster, gave an address on ‘‘ Har- 
mony.’ The conductor was Councillor T. 
Greenwood, and Mr. A. Barker presided at the 
organ. 2 
Reshdale—A beautiful marble tablet has 
been placed on the north wall of the Unitarian 


_-organ to the memory of the ‘late Mr. and 
_ Mrs. Benjamin Heape. The inscription runs 
as follows:—‘‘In memory of Benjamin 
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Heape, J.P., eldest son of the late Robert 
Taylor Heape, of Rochdale. Born, July 24, 
1843; died, February 7, 1909. He was a life- 
long member of this church, one of the Trus- 
tees, and, in succession to his father, was for 


‘twenty years Chairman and Treasurer of the 


Trust. Also of Annie Jane Heape, his wife ; 
born August 14, 1847, died December 12, 1904. 
This tablet has been erected by their children.’’ 

Sheffield.—Upperthorpe Chapel has been 
observing Health Week by special sermons 
and addresses. Last Sunday the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin spoke on ‘* Health—Individual and 
Social’’ at the morning service, and in the 
evening Mr. W. Sinclair, President of the 
Sheffield Health Association, gave an address 
on “‘ Health and Holiness.’? On-May 1, Dr. 
Sophia M. Witts lectured on ‘‘ The Health of 
Children.’’ 


Torgquay.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
the amount raised so far, £2,545, is much 
smaller than had been hoped, the com- 
mittee of the congregation of Unity Church 
has decided to let the contract for building the 
new church to Messrs. E. P. Bovey & Son. 
The work has already been commenced, and 
the builders engage to complete it by the 
beginning of September. The architects are 
Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, of Torquay. 
The cost of the building will exhaust the 
money that has been received, leaving nothing 
in hand for furnishing the church and school- 
room, and several other necessary matters. 
An earnest appeal is made for further help, 
which we commend especially to any of our 
readers who have visited Torquay for health 
or pleasure. 


Wakefield.—The Choir Festival at Westgate 
Chapel was held on Sunday, April 21, when 
Mrs. W. T. Davies, M.A., preached morning 
and evening. The collections amounted to 
aearly £7. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Lare Mr. Justin McCartny. 


The late Justin McCarthy was a most 
lovable man, and a genial and happy 
companion, as incapable of losing his 
temper or becoming a bore ag he was 
‘* pre-scientific ’’ and indifferent to money. 
‘* Though, in a sense, a man of the study,” 
says the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ he had 
seen life in two hemispheres, and had 
enjoyed it. He was never ill at ease, 
he had known all sorts and conditions of 
men, and he remembered them all. He 
found time to read everything and to talk 
to everybody. If may be said of him, 
with absolute assurance, that he never 
willingly wronged or pained any living 
thing. If he had no particular enthusi- 
asms, he had no bile. He never wrote a 
bitter sentence. He never consciously 
put himself in another man’s way. There 
was a fund of real chivalrous good-feeling 
in him, which was sometimes taken ad- 
vantage of by men who were not worthy 
to black his shoes. A true Irish patriot, 
the Irish cause loses in him one of its 
most effective and unselfish servants.”’ 


f #8 * 


“One who knew him’’ writes, in 
reference to his marriage, ‘“ Mr. McCarthy 
was a Roman Catholic, and Miss Allman 
a Unitarian, but the difference of religious 
opinion helped rather than hindered their 
devotion to each other. In these early 


days his marriage to a clever and high- 
minded woman was an important element 
in his social and literary success. . . . He 
knew books, but did not know things. 
He knew politicians, but he did not know 
politics—except Irish politics. He was 
essentially the man of letters. It used to 
be said of him that he had come down to 
the office from ‘ the seventh heaven of in- 
vention,’ where he had been living among 
the scenes and people with which his 
imagination was dealing, and he had to 
wake up to the common world of politics 
and newspapers. But in waking up he 
brought with him a little of the glamour 
of the world of dreams, and wrote as a 


‘| novelist and a man of large reading rather 


than as a soldier in the strife. This 
striking faculty of vivid and minute recol- — 
lection of what he had read was of immense 
use to him as a literary lecturer. He 
would go down, say, to Edinburgh, to 
lecture on a literary or dramatic or even 
an historical subject. He went off with- 
out any preparation, arranged his ideas 
as he travelled, prepared, as Robert Hall 
said, ‘a channel for his thoughts to run in,’ 
and then spoke off the lecture without 
a note.”’ 


A CHILDREN’S GATHERING 
CHESTER. 

A most attractive programme has been 
arranged fox the Children’s Gathering at 
Winchester, on May 6-9, in connection 
with the Parents’ National Educational 
Union. There are to be walks and talks, 
scouting expeditions, addresses on delight- 
ful subjects such as ‘‘ Fairy Tales and 
Arthurian Legends,’’ and ‘‘ The Time 
of the Singing of Birds,’’ folk songs, 
morris dances, and a Historical Dress 
Party, in the course of which a procession 
will be formed, and Mrs. Clement Parsons 
will give the children a few descriptive 
words concerning the personages taking 
part. On Tuesday there will be a service 
in the Cathedral, when the Dean will give 
a special address. The annual meeting 
of the Union is announced to take place 
at University College, London, on May 14, 
when the Head-Master of Rugby will 
give an address on ‘‘ Some Educational 
Ideals,’’? and the Hon. Mrs. Franklih 
will make a short speech on the Children’s 
Gathering. The chair will be taken by 
the Earl of Lytton. 


AT WInN- 


STRINDBERG AND THE WRECK OF THE 
Za ETANIC., 4 

On the Continent, as well as here (says 
the Manchester Guardian), the story of 
how the band on the Yitane played 
‘* Nearer, my God, to Thee’’ has made 
a deep impression. In Stockholm the 
celebrated August Strindberg is slowly 
dying of cancer; at intervals, when he 
feels better, he reads the newspapers, and 
he was specially interested in the details 
of the disaster. When he first read about 
the band he was so struck by the report 
that, in spite of his weakness, he got up 
from his bed and dragged himself to the 
piano and improvised for some time on 
the pathetic tune of the hymn. It is 
also interesting to note that, according 
to a letter of one of his friends in a German 
paper, one of his regrets at his impending 
death is that he will not be able to carry 
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out his plan of making a dramatic story 
of the British coalminers’ strike. 


A Bust or JANE AUSTEN. 

The name of Jane Austen will always 
be associated with Bath, which was her 
home for several years, and the scene of 
some of her best stories, and it is quite 
fitting that a bust of her, the gift and 
work of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, should have 
been placed in the historic Pump Room 
which she so often visited. Miss Austen 
immortalised Bath in two of her novels— 
‘‘ Northanger Abbey ’’ (for which a 
Bath publisher paid her £10, and then 
had not the courage to print the MSS.), 
and ‘‘ Persuasion,’’ yet it was not so 
much the scenic beauties of the place and 
neighbourhood that attracted her as its 
social atmosphere, and the manners and 
foibles of those who frequented the town. 
A landscape was, for Jane Austen, merely 
the background for the incidents and 
personalities she knew so well how to 
describe, and her vein of gentle satire had 
very little to do with the passionate love 
of nature which is characteristic of many 
modern writers. Asa writer in The Times 
reminds us, she did not deal with great 
situations, deep sentiments, or stirring 
passions. In her letter declining the 
amazing suggestion of the Prince Regent 
and his librarian that she should write 
‘‘an historical romance illustrative of 
the august House of Coburg,’’ she says: 
‘“T could no more write a serious romance 
than an epic poem. I could not sit 
seriously down to write a serlous romance 
under any other motive than to save my 
life; and if it were necessary for me to 
keep it up and never to relax into laughing 
at myself or at other people, J am sure I 
should be hung before I had finished the 
first chapter.’’ That was Jane Austen’s 
way, to laugh at herself and other people, 
and in the process of doing this she 
managed to make her descriptions of 
fashionable folk and their extraordinary 
activities redolent of the place they in- 
habited, without giving the least impres- 
sion of having carefully worked up the 
local colour. 


> 


‘“Heatta Werek’’ THROUGHOUT THE 
Country. 

The National Health Week, which ends 
to-day, should bring ‘home to English 
men and women in a convincing way the 
necessity for carrying on with vigour the 
great work of preventing disease by 
attacking at their source the evils which 
cause it to spread. It is part of the 
campaign, as yet only partially organised, 
against unhealthy social conditions and 
habits of life and diet which is being 
waged in so many different ways, and 
under so many different banners. Meet- 
ings have taken place this week in nearly 
200 cities, towns and villages, exhibitions 
have been held, or educational visits paid 
to hospitals, public nurseries and other 
similar institutions, and much importance 
has been attached to the special instruc- 
tion given to children in the elementary 
schools. At Warrington arrangements 
were made for all the factories to be 
stopped for half an hour on a certain day 
in order that the workpeople might have 
an opportunity of listening to informal 
talks on health and hygiene. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH,| Soard and Residence, &c. 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
POTTER. 


Sunday, May 5, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A. 
“The Dreams of an Earthly Paradise.” 
» at7 pm. 
“ What is Religious Knowledge?” 


Wednesday, May 8, at 8.30 p.m. 
Dr. JOHN OAKESMITH. 
“ Browning’s Place in English Poetry.” 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
ae Miss Avice E. Passavanr_ receives 
Gridal may tonne Bad pie : open at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
Mr, G. E. O’DELL. 


“The Positive Commandments.” 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z, In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 


DIRECTORS. > 
Chairman—S1rR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- AYSGARTH, $.0., YORKS.—Paying 
RENCE, Bart. Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 
FS. O LET, Furnished, near Bourne- 

mouth, Lady’ssuperior, well-kept house. 

Very pleasantly situated in select road on 
good elevation. Close to station, near church, 
sbops, picturesque golf links. Piano, croquet, 
gas-cooker, plate, linen. Perfect sanitation. 
Fare, tram or train to Bournemonthb, 2d, 
Small, careful party, 24 guineas. Bargain. . 
Trustworthy servant left. — Address C. P,. 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


LEsLie T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


‘ For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. frec 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


EUSTAGE GORDON 


(Manager for the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Association), 


BOOKSELLER, BOOGKBINDER, 
zr and STATIONER, etc. :: 


Printing Well and Cheaply Executed. 

Bookbinding orders carefully dealt with, 

Second-hand Books searched for and 
reported free. 


Orders received by post receive prompt 
attention. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Trish Linen. Big pieces for Teacloths, 
Traycloths, D’oyleys, &c., only 2s. 6d. per 
bundle. Postage 4d. Irish Linen Bargain 
Catalogue Free. Write to-day.—HutTron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 

ing new Irish Linen Spring Costume 
’ Fabric, “Flaxzella.” Wasbable, durable, looks 
smart for years; fascinating designs. All 
new shades. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


35, ROSEMARY STREET, BELFAST. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d:., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


EAL NAVY SERGE direct from 
Portsmouth. As used Royal Navy, 1/34, 

1/63. Patterns free. Carriage paid.—JAaMEs 
BUCKLE, Serge Contractor, Portsmouth. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFraLL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, K.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Lid,, at. the Office 
3. Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Mauchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate._Saturday, 
May 4, 1912. : 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Frort 
Cover, 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medics] 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants, Books Bought, 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


\ 
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[Ont Penny. 


HANDBOOKS OF RELIGION| OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE 


Cr. 8vo, 150 pp. 2s, net. 
THE JEWISH RELIGION IN THE 


TIME OF JESUS 
By Dr. G. HOLIMANN, of Halle. 


Cr. 8vo, 176 pp. 2s. net. 


THE SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE LIFE OF JESUS 
By Prof. PAULE WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. 


Cr. 8vo, 200 pp. 2s. net. 
PAUL: Study of His Life and Thought 
By Prof. Dr. W. WREDE. 
Cr. 8vo, 144 pp. 2s. net. 
THE APOSTOLIC AGE 
By Prof. E. VON DOBSCHUTZ, of Strasburg. 
Cr. 8vo, 160 pp. 2s. net. 
CHRIST: The Beginnings of Dogma 
By Prof. JOHANNES WEISS, of Heidelberg. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD AT 


Essex Hall, Essex Sireet, W.C. 
ON 
THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1912. 


Speakers: Dr. W. Buake Onpaers, K.C., 
President ; Cuas. HAWKSLEY, Hsq.. President 
of the B. & F. U, A.; Rev. H. Gow, B.A., 
President of the Provincial Assembly ; F. D. 
Bow tks, Esq., H. B. Lawrorp, Esq., Rev. J. 
A. PEARSON and others. 

Tea and Coffee, 7.30 p.m. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. 


RONALD BarTrRAM, Hon. Sec. 


PECKHAM. 


A 
SALE OF WORK 
(in aid of Church Funds) 
WILL BE HELD IN 


THE SCHOOLROOM, BELLENDEN ROAD, 
on Saturday, May 18, 1912, 
at 3.30 p.m. 


Contributions of any kind will be very 
acceptable.—Address, (Mrs) A. Haywarp, 
Sec. Ladies’ Working Party, 93, Chadwick- 
road, Peckham, 8.E. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, H.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Olaims Paid exceed £12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow es, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors, 


NONCONFORMIST MINISTRY. 


R. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES offer 
for open competition Undergraduate 
Scholarships, tenable in the University of 
Glasgow only; and Divinity Scholarskips for 
Graduates, tenable in any approved School of 
Theology or University. The scholarships 
are open to students of all Denominations 
‘preparing for the Nonconformist Ministry. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Dr. WiLurAMs’s Liprary, Gordon - square, 
London, W.C., before May 30. 


AMUEL JONES FUND. — The 
Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of mak:ng Grants. 
APPLICATIONS must, however, be in 
hand not later than WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 
and must be on a form to be obtained from 
Epwin W. MarsHa.t, Secretary, 38, Barton- 

arcade, Manchester. 


Presbyterian Chapel, Newbury, Berks 


(1664-1697). 


For more than 209 years the Old Meeting 
at Newbury has stood for freedom and pro- 
gress in an isolated situation, and has 
s renuously upbeld Unitarian principles. It 
is one of our oldest places of worship, and is 
greatly in need of repairs and beautifying. 
It is intended to hold a Sale of Work on 
Wednesday, June 26, and the members of the 
congregation, who have been working during 
the past year, have accumulated a stock of 
saleable goods, but not sufficient to realise the 
amount required. They earnestly appeal to 
sister churches to heJp them with goods, 
money, and patronage—which will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Hon. Sec. and the 
Treasurer, Sale of Work Committee, Miss 
STILLMAN, Marsh Cottage, Newbury. Mrs. 
NEWELL, *Arthur Road, Newbury, and the 
Minister, Rev. RricHarp NEWELL. 

* Note change of address. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and ve 


PREACHERS: 


May 12—Morning: Rev. F. H. Joxsgs, B.A- 
(Librarian of Dr. Williams’ 

Library, London). 
Evening: Rev. GorRDON COoopER, 


B.A. (of Mansford Street 
Mission). 

» 19—Rev. Drnpy AGatr, B.A. (of 
ltrincham). 


» 26.—Morning: Rev. HeErReert Mc: 
Lacuian, M.A. (Warden of the 
Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester). 
Evening: Rev. H. D. Rozgrrs (of 
Hope Street Church, Liverpool). 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W, Marsuaun, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liv1an Tatsor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air,‘ model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal: J. H.N.StEpHEnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrePHENSON. 


Ne PARIS, Penylan, Avenue 
Ernest Renan, Montreuil s. bois, Seine. 
High, shady grounds. Mme. Davirs, née 
Mirault (Fsench teacher), receives boarders, 
holidays or otherwise. Trams all parts Paris. 


ROW’S NEST.— Mr. BE. W. LuMMiS 


proposes to take a party to WHastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14 guineas ; a monih abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


The Fnquirer. 


April 27th contains the following :— 


“Bergson and Theology.” 
G. Dawes Hicks, Litt,D. 


“Bergson.” By Rev. L P. Jacks, M.A. 


‘Christianity and the Moral Ideal.” 
By Canon A, L. Liuury. 


“The Social Challenge to the Church.” 
By Rev. J. M. Liuoyp Tomas. 


“Unemployment.” JoHn Warp, M.P. 


“Ppayer.” Rev. 8. H. Metions, M.A., 
D.Sc. 

“Loyalty in Religion.” 
CroTuHEns, D.D. 


“Women’s Work in the Churches,” 
By Mrs. SypNEY MARTINEAU, 


By Prof 


Rev. S. M. 


’ 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—— pe 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelved to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


= oS 
SUNDAY, May 12. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 


HoLpeEn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cauey. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 

Ghild’s Hill, All Souls’; Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. E. CoLeman, 
M.A. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Dr. Dawzs Hioxs; 7, Rev. R. K. 
Davis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
7, Rev. ArTHUR HurRN. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rey. Joun Exuis; 
6.30, Mr. W. R. HotLtoway. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burtram LiIstER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. E. STRONGE. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. G. CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

fford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Biaas, M.A.; 
7, Rev. JospPH WILSON. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. : 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyNnowrtTH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Roxgson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioNEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. Gorpon 
CoorER; 6.30, Rev. Joun ELtts. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. F. H. Jonzs, B.A.; 7, Rev. Gorpon 
Coorerr, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. WM. Lex, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosErH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FReD. BRooxway. 


Azurystwytn, New-street Meeting House, 1) 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowsrt1. 

BirMineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BirminegHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
Brreels 11 and 6.30, Rev. JAmEs HaRwoop, 

A. 

Biaoxrroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 

Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. bIsLaw 
Jonus, M.A, 


BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 


Berprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxse, M.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrizstLEY PRIME, 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GzorcE WARD. 

Buxron, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBRipGr, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CuELMsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. P. E. Hart. 

CurstrrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Rev. CHARLES PEACH, 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas,.M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EB. Savery Hioxs, M.A. 

EversHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grr Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
E. H. Pickerine. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. HerBERT 
McLacaran, M.A., B.D. 

LrrcrestrerR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30. 

Lzewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELL. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. W. G. Topprina. 

LivrRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. 8. Russgvy, B.A. 

ManouesteER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WuiTaKeER, 

ManoueEster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovatas WALMSLEY, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

New BriaHton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALrrED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppis. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. E. I. 
Fripp, B.A. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6,30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsoroueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. H. Vauauan, B.A. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. Leonarp SHORT. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wiztiam AGAR. 

Soursport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nico Cross, M.A. 

SoutsamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay. Unitv Hall. Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Srattwortuy; 6.30, Rev. J. 0. 
BALLANTYNE, 

West Kimpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs. 


11 and 6.30, 


1l and 6.45, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—*o—— 


E-ENGAGEMENT as Housekeeper 


or Reality - Housekeeper, lady’s or 
gentleman’s household ; experienced, capable, 
highest references ; or would manage Institu- 
tion or €lub.—Address C., 20, Alyth-gardens, 
Golder’s Green, London, N.W. 


URSE-ATTENDANT seeks re- 
engagement. Disengaged June 15.— 
Biss, 44, Montpelier-rise, Golder’s Green. 


LEANING or CHARING.—A couple 


of days’ work per week wanted by member 
of one of our London Missions, who has, for 
years, done work of this kind at houses of well- 
known members of our churches, Highest 
references can be given.— Apply to “X.,” 
InQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-strand, Strand, W.O. 
A LADY, who has given her interest 

for many years to the needs of Poor 
Working Ladies, appeals for donations towards 


the same. Particulars given.—Mrs. HENRY 
WILSON, Farnborough, Kent. 


ss HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls,. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.— Address to EDITOR, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


The Fnquitrer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER sae aes He Sey eet! 
Per Harr-Ywar ... ees ce One 
Per YEAR .. ae 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, dc., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
§-8.- a: 
Perr Pac A oak ws 0-0-0 
Haur Paae ... es aon One: 
Per CoLuMN ... hea 20 0 
IncH In CoLUMN ears (Oe BenO 
Front Pagcue—IncuHinUoutumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 

he Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. ; 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 5 


ad 
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*,* All letiers and manuscripts for the 
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Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


TueE birth of Robert Browning a hundred 
years ago was fittingly commemorated on 
Tuesday by the service in Westminster 
Abbey, where the poet lies buried. Many 
people visited the Poets’ Corner during the 
morning, and the stone was covered with 
wreaths, laurels, and palms which had 
come from societies or individual admirers 
in many parts of the United Kingdom and 
America. The short service included 

special music by Sir Hubert~ Parry, Sir 
_ Frederick Bridge’s setting of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “* He giveth His beloved sleep,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Allegro Spirituoso’’ by Galuppi. 
A meeting was held afterwards in West- 
minster College Hall, presided over by 
Lord Crewe, at which addresses were given 
by Bishop Boyd Carpenter, Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, grandson of 8. T. 
Coleridge ; Miss Emily Hickey, one of the 
founders of the Browning Society, and 
others. The Council.Chamber of Caxton 
Hall was crowded in the evening, when a 
meeting under the auspices of the Academic 
Committee of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture was held, Mr. Edmund Gosse being in 
the chair. Sir Arthur Pinero, who spoke 
on ‘* Browning as a Dramatist,’’ pointed 
out rather drastically that Browning had 
utterly failed to conquer the stage, his 
method of unpacking the human heart with 
words being wholly unadapted to the com- 
prehension of a theatrical audience. Mr. 
Henry James, who rarely appears in public, 
delivered a fine address upon ‘‘ The Novel 

‘The Ring and the Book,’ ’’ which was 
full of subtle phrases and instinct with 
exquisite feeling. 

E Sage” Saat 

At the College Hall meeting Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter took the audience into 
his confidence as to the manner in which 
he had learnt to understand and appreciate 


Browning. It was,he said,the result of read- 
ing him aloud, and he believed it was true 
of all poetry that its meaning and beauty 
were never fully brought out and con- 
veyed to the mind unless it was read 
aloud. ‘‘ If when we read alone and in 
silence we are moved to admiration or feel 
our emotions deeply stirred,’’ he said, 
‘“ how much more vivid are our impres- 
sions when the words which moved us are 
interpreted by the living voice. Then the 
ear adds powerful witness to what the eye 
has reported. Indeed, if we reflect, is it 
not to the ear rather than to the eye that 
the poet appeals? Else, what is the sig- 
nificance of metre, accent, rhythm, and 
rhyme, if they are not meant to be musical 
measures of which the ear is the true 
arbiter ?”? 
* Xk x 

PROBABLY most true lovers of poetry 
follow habitually the practice which the 
Bishop commended to his hearers, and we 
believe that it is one which would bring 
unexpected delight to many who assume 
too easily that they cannot understand or 
enjoy even the lyrics of Browning. So 
much depends on the vibrations of the 
voice and the thrill of emotion, on ‘‘ the 
glimmer, the fragrance, the spirit of all 
intense literature’’ which lies in its 
rhythm, and which the written word can- 
not convey adequately to any save the 
most sensitive minds. ‘‘ I have just heard 
a poem spoken with so delicate a sense 
of its rythm,’’ wrote W. B. Yeats years 
ago, ‘‘ with so perfect a respect for its 
meaning, that if I were a wise man and 
could persuade a few people to learn the 
art I would never open a book of verses 
again.”’ 

Pier at Ausra 

Tue news of the death of the Bishop of 
Truro will be received with feelings of 
deep regret far beyond the limits of the 
Anglican communion. It may be truly 
said of him that he owed his position not 
to his eminence as a scholar or a theologian, 
but to the strength and range of his 
popular sympathies. As vicar of Gras- 


borough for thirteen years, he identified 
himself prominently with the cause of the 
agricultural labourer, and later, in Liver- 
pool, he upheld the ideal of Christian citi- 
zenship with a breadth of view and a 
courageous optimism which won the deep 
respect of men of all parties and creeds. 
As a Christian Socialist he was the lineal 
descendant of Maurice and Kingsley, 
whose influence moulded both his theology 
and his social dreams. But he also sat 
at the feet of Mazzini, and became the 
ardent interpreter of Mazzini’s message of 
patriotism, with its lofty moral appeal to 
a generation which was beginning to forget. 
Perhaps a remote bishopric and the work 
of an administrator were hardly the best 
reward for gifts of this special quality ; 
but it is something that they should have 
been recognised in high places at all, 
where average opinions and ecclesiastical 
prudence are usually held to be essential to 
high office. 

THERE was a note of warning in Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at the annual dinner of the 
Central Association of Bankers on Wednes- 
day night, which was none the less signifi- 
cant because it referred to facts which have 
become the commonplaces of every dis- 
cussion on national affairs. We refer to 
his remarks about those ‘‘ signs in the 
industrial sky which ought to warn us 
against a temper of complacent optimism.”’ 
Although the past twelve months had made 
up a year of almost unexampled prosperity 
in British trade, ‘‘ rarely in the experience 
of the memory of any of us,’’ the Premier 
said, ‘‘ have the relations between capital 
and labour been more severely strained, 
especially in those industries whose regular 
continuance is the indispensable condition 
of the welfare and even of the life of our 

99 
country. Es 2 

REFERRING to the railway strike of last 
year and the coal strike of the present 
spring, Mr. Asquith continued :—‘‘ May I 
say to you in all seriousness that the re- 
currence of incidents such as these makes 
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it our duty—the duty not only of the 
Government but equally of the great 
business community and all you who 
represent the bankers of the United King- 
dom and are the centre and mainspring 
of its business—to look beneath the surface, 
not to be dazzled or misled by mere 
figures, but to distinguish between the 
money and the real value of advances, 
whether in wages or in progress, and above 
all to study our economic fabric, with all 
its indefinite and ever-growing com- 
plexity, not piecemeal but as a whole.’’ 
The dissatisfaction in South Wales owing 
to the disagreements which have taken 
place in connection with the meetings of 
the District Board under the Minimum 
Wage Act, and the resentment caused by 
Lord St. Aldwyn’s ruling in favour of the 
owners’ proposals, reminds us that such 
public utterances are not merely idle talk, 
and that they are based on a state of affairs 
which still gives cause for disquietude and 
earnest thought. 
1 ee 

Tue Bishop of London, in his Presidential 
address at the opening of the London 
Diocesan Conference, took up a vigorous 
and uncompromising attitude in regard to 
the recent strike which brought his hearers 
back to essential facts, and, we hope, 
helped them to realise the absolute de- 
pendence of all human beings alike on the 
divine forces which supply us with the 
necessaries of life. The coal, he said, did 
not belong to the owners or miners; it 
was God’s coal which He had stored up 
through long ages for His children of to-day. 
The owners represented those who had 
sunk, and, he supposed, were sinking, vast 
sums in making that coal accessible. 
The miners were the men without whose 
brawny muscles and trained skill that gift 
of God would also be shut away from us. 
They were jointly a band of God’s children, 
holding the coal ‘‘ in trust,’’ to distribute 
it to His other children. Was it con- 
ceivable that, if the question was looked 
at from that point of view, no solution 
could be found ? 

* * * 

Anp if they did not look at it from that 
point of view, whose fault was it except 
the fault of the Christian Church? The 
Church ought to have preached more 
effectively to both classes the Gospel of 
Christ, and the measure of the disaster was 
the measure of their failing. Many better 
men than himself would disagree with him, 
but he held strongly himself that the first 
charge upon any industry ought to be the 
wages of the people who carry it on— 
that they had seen too many fortunes 
made with sweated labour; that it was a 
Christian principle that ‘‘ the labourer is 
worthy of his hire,’’ and that if an industry 
could not be carried on except at starva- 
tion wages, it was morally better for the 


nation that it should not be carried on 
at all, eS 
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Heart of the World! Its every piston beat 


In thy great bosom 


Broke out to music, for the strong-or weak ; 
Yea, and we heard the voiceless victim speak, 
And at thy song saw even the Desert blossom 


Woman and child, 


Down-trodden to death, looked up at thee and smil’d. 


Harp of a thousand strings! Each influence fair, 


Grace of wild grasses 


On wind-swept fields, all heaven—thy native air 


The human soul, are thine—the star is a stair, 


And the whole earth stands still when Pippa Passes. 


The noble and poor 


Were friends, and none knocked vainly at thy door. 


Rounding the cosmos in its comet sweep, 
Thy wisdom tells us 
Marvels of waking hours or mystic sleep ; ' 


What sky unscaled by thee, what dreadful deep 
Not sketched at first in Saul and Paracelsus ? 


Sordello sung 


The earliest notes, whereon worlds after hung. 


Stern tragedies of truth, Strafford and Charles 


Joust in death’s tourney, 


And at their mighty heels the whipt pack snarls ; 


Duchess meets beggar-maid, lords jostle carls— 


Earth 1s thy stage, and like the sun’s thy journey. 


Nothing too small, 


Nothing too great—thy kingdom gathers all. 


Blot in the ’scutcheon, beauty ’midst the mean— 


Some ray supernal, | 
And upon frailty battlements that lean ; 


While out of shadows common and unclean, 


Foul dust and dregs, shine forth new shapes eternal. 


Men’s banners wave 


Round thrones, but heaven’s o’er one Grammarian’s Grave. 


Thou universal man! Rabbi and clown 
Fifine, all ages, 


Monarch and monk, the scholar in squalid gown ;° 
Youth’s love and laughter, eld with puckered frown— 
All climes and seasons, march across thy stages. 


Lost Edens glow 
And live again, to vanish at cockcrow 


Abt Vogler, Sludge and Setebos, the Pope, 
Giuseppe, Guido, 


Muckrake and crown, the pearls and hangman’s rope 


Come at thy call, but nothing without hope— 


Aye, lurks in damnedest crime some saving credo. 


Infernos, death, 
Give up their secrets, at thy magic breath. 


Heart of the world! Even as with Prospero’s wand 


Rose new creation, 


That giant form, 


-So didst thou summon realms from the Beyond ; 
And, that no soul should ever quite despond, 
Thou hast for each some separate revelation. 


Which played with children, yet could ride the storm, 


By Shakespeare’s side, co-equal, dost thou sit 


At fame’s white portal ; 


Thou maker of fresh heavens and earths, most fit 


With Homer and Dante from the infinite 

To open windows vast, and be immortal. ' 
Through rosy rents 

In thy great heart, we win new continents, 


F. W. Orpr Warp. 
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THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


OUR SOURCES OF REFRESHMENT 
AND RENEWAL, 
By tHe Rev. Joan Hunrer, D.D. 


“ He shall drink of the brook in the way ; there- 
fore shall he lift up the head.’—Psalm ex. 7. 

TRADITION has ascribed this Psalm to 
David, but it is, perhaps, better under- 
stood when we read it as the production 
of one of David’s devoted followers. To 
treat it as one of the Messianic Psalms 
and believe that it finds a certain true 
and large fulfilment in Jesus Christ, we 
are not required to ignore or deny its 
basis of contemporary fact. The higher 
reaches of the human imagination are 
ever full of prophecy, and no prophecy of 
scripture, we are told, is of private or 
particular interpretation. 

In the latter part of the Psalm the King 
is represented as engaged in conflict. At 
a wayside stream he quenches his thirst, 
and is thus enabled with revived ardour 
to continue the pursuit of the enemy. 
‘“ He shall drink of the brook in the 
way; therefore shall he life up the head.”’ 
In the olden days of warfare and travel 
what a thing of beauty and blessing was the 
‘brook by the way! And to-day, as yester- 
day, it is a true and lovely symbol of all 
those influences, natural and spiritual, 
which refresh and renew the inner life. 

In this strange pilgrimage that we call 
human life, what traveller does not sigh, 
now and again, for the brook by the way ! 
The great human necessities are not con- 
fined to any condition or time, yet it would 
seem that never, as now, was there such 
need of the influences which refresh and 
restore. How restless and intense our 
life! How killing the pace! How con- 
stant and keen the conflict! How many 
temptations to forget the early dream 
and inspiration, and to let the fine power 
and ardour of youth waste away into 
vulgar prudence! How soon we begin 
to mourn over the fading of enthusiasm, 
even in the best work, and the loss of 
freshness of spirit in dealing with the 
duties involved in the manifold relations 
of life. How much there is around us, not 
only to quicken thought but to dissipate it, 
not only to arouse energy, but to exhaust 
it! There are special seasons also, times of 
strain and trial, when zest and zeal pass 
away, and duty wears the forbidding look 
of drudgery, and we walk slowly and 
wearily where once we marched swiftly 
and full of hope. 

Brooks by the way! The heart asks 
for them, and the God in whom we trust, 
the Shepherd of our pilgrimage, has placed 
them within our reach. The wilderness 
of our discipline is not a dry and waste 
howling one. It has its Elims, as well as 
its Marahs, its green pastures and quiet 
waters, as well as its valleys of the shadow 
of death. How they abound, these springs 
and streams of refreshment, these good 
and gracious influences which take the 
fever and fret out of the heart, restore 
the soul, renew the beauty and joy of life, 
and make us feel in every part of our 
being the healing touch of the Infinite 


~ Strength and Peace ! 


(1).In one of his letters, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne speaks about bathing himself in 
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the refreshing waters of solitude and 
open-air nature,’ and there is no season 
of the year in which we may not find this 
source of rest and refreshment for the 
mind and heart. The Creation may always 
be our recreation. To be in love with this 
beautiful world is to be at the secret source 
of many a noble pleasure. To have a 
mind and heart open to the highest im- 
pressions of the natural universe, to be 
able to enter into the life of a summer or 
winter day, to enjoy a night of stars, to 
feel the beauty of a flower, the grandeur of 
a storm, the spell of the wide waters or the 
high mountains, is to have abundant means 
of recovery and renewal always nigh 
at hand, whenever we feel the need of 
calling ourselves off for a while from the 
excitement and strain of the daily conflict. 
It is true, nature does not yield the sym- 
pathy which the passionate human heart 
requires, but insensibly she helps her 
lovers to bear their burdens and to find 
rest in God. We are quickened and 
comforted by outward things more than 
we know. ‘The sun and moon and stars, 
unaffected by our little controversies, 
rebuke and soothe us as we gaze on their 
tranquil glory. The mountains bring peace 
and our fretiulness is carried away by the 
rushing river at our feet. Not only in the 
synagogue did Jesus find refreshment, but 
in the lilies of the field, in the sunset sky, 
among the hills and by the lake of Galilee. 
In his suggestive journal, Amiel, describing 
a country walk taken when a dark and 
troubled mood was upon him, thus writes : 
‘* The sunlight, the green leaves, the sky, 
all whispered to me, * Be of good cheer and 
courage, poor, wounded one.’’’ We are 
all at times poor, wounded ones, needing 
all the refreshment and healing we can find. 
And, 

“What simple joys from simple sources 

spring.” 

The quiet ministry of nature, the play 
of natural influences upon us, may be 
full of renewing grace. Beyond the satis- 
faction of taste and sentiment, this experi- 
ence which we call contact and communion 
with nature, may be a gain to the whole 
spiritual being; soothing and relieving 
mental pain, quickening a more hopeful 
spirit, nourishing all finer feelings, and, 
like every deep human experience, taking 
the soul into the presence of the Eternal. 

Let us make the most and the best of 
this source of refreshment and renewal. 
We are sent into the world, not only to 
solve its problems, fight its battles, and 
put away its sin by the sacrifice of our- 
selves, but to find joy and rest; and 
through rest and joy, the deepening and 
enlargement of our life. There isa religious 
as well as an irreligious worldliness. 
‘* All things are yours, ... the world 
and things present.’’ 

(2) In the familiar saying of Herder, in 
his last illness : ‘‘ Give me a great thought 
that I may refresh myself with it,’’ we find 
the suggestion of a second source of refresh- 
ment and renewal. We have at our con- 
stant command the greatest thought, the 
highest wisdom, the finest feeling of the 
teachers and leaders of mankind. The 
world’s best literature abounds with 
thoughts that are full of pure refreshment 
and healing life. If the supreme test of 
inspiration be the power to inspire, then, 
how many inspiring books it is, or may be, 


our privilege to know—books which trans- 
figure the world to our thought, give 
a noble and divine interpretation to life, 
furnish the mind with new interests, 
refresh and renew the heart, and are an 
open road to the purest and most enduring 
of earthly enjoyments. The joy which 
Longfellow said he found in the sym- 
pathetic study of Dante is within reach of 
all. Almost any day and hour we may 
leave the hot and dusty highway and the 
field of contention, for the peace and 
freshness of some great book that ministers 
to all that is best in us. Why should life 
be the dry and thirsty land it is to so 
many, when all around us in shining 
garments stand the poets and prophets 
of God, waiting to lead us to fountains of 
living waters ? 

It was a saying of Matthew Arnold that 
the noblest nations are those which 
know how to make the best use of poetry. 
It is pitiful that so many of us, in the 
rush of our lives, leave ourselves with such 
little time for the reading of our finer 
poetic literature. Our characters are suffer- 
ing in consequence. Like religion, we 
need poetry which is, indeed, a part of 
religion, to save us from the tyranny of 
influences which vulgarise and harden 
life. We need it for instruction, for it is, 
as Wordsworth said, the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge: we need it above 
all for the refreshment and joy it yields, 
—the refreshment and joy of elevated 
and elevating thought. 


(8) In the first book of Samuel we read 
that, ‘‘ When the evil spirit was upon 
Saul, that David took an harp and played 
with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well.’’? Not only literature, but all 
true and noble art may be an influence that 
soothes the healthy, as well as the sick 
and morbid mind, and be, not only the 
opiate, which, alas! it too often is, that 
induces a base forgetfulness, but a pure 
and blessed source of refreshment in 
earnest souls. What wonderful power music 
and song, eloquence and painting, have 
always had to move the souls of men! 
By ministering to the higher nature they 
reinforce mind and body, and by quicken- 
ing the spiritual imagination remand 
much of what would otherwise disquiet and 
dishearten, to its own obscurity and 
insignificance. There is no more desirable 
a thing than a good hobby. The violin 
and organ, for instance, have been to many 
a brook in the way that has refreshed and 
nourished an ideal life. 

(4) Let a sentence from George Mac- 
donald point out another river of the 
water of life at which we may often 
drink and be refreshed: ‘‘ To know a 
man who can be trusted will do more for 
one’s moral nature than all the books 
of divinity that were ever written.’’ The 
beauty of the outward world is full of 
divine help, but there is more beauty 
and more inspiration in living excellence 
than in the fairest natural scenes. Won- 
derfully refreshing is the heart’s speech of 
the truly wise and good, but more benefi- 
cent is the brave thought when it becomes 
the brave deed, and more live-giving the 
Divine Word when it is made flesh and 
dwells among us. How rich the requicken- 
ing and renewing influences which come 
from the presence and example of men 
who lift clearly before us the nobler 
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ideals of life; from the memory of the 
faithful dead, and from the biographic 
page! 


Bright affluent spirits, breathing but to 
bless, 

Whose presence cheers men’s eyes and 
warms their hearts, 

Whose lavish goodness this old world 
renews, 

Like the free sunshine and the liberal 
air. 


Blessed beyond all price is the friendship 
that stimulates us to do our best, that is 
potent to dispel morbid broodings, to 
cheer and brighten life, and that helps us 
even by its unconscious influence, to look 
at things in a larger and better way. And 
there we find the truest use of the study 
of biography. Every good and faithful 
life with which we become acquainted is 
a positive addition to our moral power, to 
those influences which in days of de- 
pression, when stupor creeps over us and 
weariness, revive hope and arouse energy. 
Take Sir Walter Scott as he is revealed to 
us in his Journals and in Lockhart’s 
Life. It is hardly possible to touch 
this man’s life at any point without 
receiving some new accession of life to our- 
selves; without learning the wisdom of 
taking things as they are and making the 
best of them; without feeling our own 
cares lightening and ourselves girt up for 
the toilsome march. 

(5) The wise and religious culture of 
the home affections will disclose many 
brooks by the way, full of the very water 
of life that flows from the throne and heart 
of God. When the Heavenly Father 
ordained that we should live in families, 
He placed within our reach sources of 
happiness and strength that from age to 
age have been as springs in the desert. It 
is in the home we must seek to cherish and 
renew our best life. We are far from 
having exhausted its possibilities. We 
lose much that is refreshing indeed if we 
neglect to cultivate its quiet and simple 
pleasures. We must not get too fond of 
outside excitements and sacrifice the 
family to week-end change, to evenings at 
clubs, concerts, and theatres, and the 
like. Let us have as many quiet evenings 
and quiet Sundays at home as we possibly 
can. The late John Richard Green wrote 
just before his death: «‘What seems to 
me to grow fairer as life goes by, is just 
the love and tenderness of it, the laughter 
of little children, the simple talk by the 
fireside, and the quiet, helpful companion- 
ship of true and tried friends.”’ 

(6) ‘‘ What do we live for, if not to 
make life less difficult for each other ?”’ 
is a saying of George Eliot’s that indicates 
another pure and unfailing source of 
refreshment and renewal. Sympathy gives 
us new interests. It is impossible to 
feel life dull and vacant if we fill it with 
unselfish cares and helpful activities. We 
must have our share of the sorrow and 
bitterness of life, and grow familiar with 
the pain of sacrifice. It is a discipline 
we cannot spare, if we would be perfect. 
But in our darkest and most depressed 
hours there is always one source of com- 
fort nigh at hand—we can do something 
for others. There may be seasons when 
we cannot find help for ourselves, but 
there is no season when we cannot give 


help. And this giving of help will, in due 
time, bring its reward. Soon shall we 
prove, in our own experience, the truth 
of the Saviour’s word, ‘‘ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.”’ 

Shakespeare, you may remember, makes 
Orlando say, ‘‘ O how bitter a thing it 1s, 
to look into happiness through another 
man’s eyes!’’ But we must cultivate 
the very opposite feeling and learn to 
rejoice in another man’s happiness as if 
it were our own. A woman who had 
known sore straits and great adversities 
once said: ‘‘ When my own life was 
barest and saddest, the sight of other 
people’s good fortunes always gave me 
pleasure.’’ To have and to keep sym- 
pathy like that is to have a real share in 
all the good things that are going, to be 
partakers in the gladness of men and 
women and children everywhere. 

(7) ‘‘ There is a river the streams where- 
of shall make glad the city of God, the holy 
place of the tabernacles of the Most High.’’ 
We must seek, as our fathers did, the 
perennial springs of refreshment that are 
to be found in the private and public 
ordinances of religion. The excitements 
and exhaustions of modern life make this 
duty even more imperative. Industry 
and enterprise are good; but life is not 
only action, it is thought and feeling also. 
We do ourselves the greatest wrong if we 
allow our activities to crowd meditation 
and prayer out of our days, and to rob 
us of the secret of rest in God. To have 
depth and elevation and tranquillity in life, 
and the aim kept high and the impulse 
true and steady, it is absolutely necessary 
for mind and heart to have constant access 
to the Source of inspiration. It is a moral 
calamity to lose the meditative and wor- 
shipful spirit. Reverence, faith, and as- 
piration are the springs of noble and 
fruitful living. Sunday and the Church 
stand for our highest life. They invite us 
to drink of waters that rise from cool and 
unpolluted depths. They offer an oppor- 
tunity of finding that truest rest and 
recreation which come through mental 
and spiritual quickening and uplifting, and 
of verifying the word of prophecy— 
‘“They who wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength.”’ 

(8) ‘‘ Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest—Take My yoke upon you and learn 
of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart ; 


and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’’ 


This invitation, so large and sweet and 
tender, and which needs to be made 
clear and impressive to each succeed- 
ing generation, is an invitation to 
seek refreshment and renewal through 
trust and obedience. In the fellowship 
of Jesus Christ we lose our ignorant and 
guilty fears and our selfish and vexing 
cares: we find a Heavenly Father; we 
learn to take a gracious view of life, even 
of its hardest circumstances, and to be 
at peace with things; we come to love 
the will of God and to rejoice in the good 
of others, as if it were our own; we enter 
into the Saviour’s sense of immortality, and 
are persuaded that in the body and out of 


the body we are compassed about by the! 


atmosphere of Infinite Love. What can 
refresh the weary heart and life like 
the spiritual persuasions, the great trusts 
and hopes which are the secret of Jesus, 
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and which He communicates to all who 


put themselves under His influence and 
seek to live in the communion of His spirit 2 
How the words, spoken more than nineteen 
centuries ago near Jacob’s well, inter- 
pret our spiritual experience to-day! 
** Whosoever drinketh of the water I shall 
give him shall never thirst; but the 
water I shall give him shall be in him a 
well of water springing up into eternal 
life.’’ Yes! It is the joy and the glory 
of Jesus to lead us to Him who is the 
Giver, the ultimate Giver, of every good 
and perfect gift, the unseen Source of all 
our happiness and peace. ‘‘ All my 
springs are in Thee.’? ‘‘ My heart and 
my flesh faileth, but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion for ever.” 

(9) The late Dr. Max Miller quotes in 
one of his letters a very ancient prayer 
of two friends : ** May God protect us both 
and may He enjoy us both.’’ Let us seek 
to have this sense of care for the joy of God. © 
To hold our lives at so exalted a level 
that the Father Himself might be glad in 
them, is to be free of the House of many 
Mansions, partakers of the blessedness of 
the universe. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


BROWNING’S TEACHING ON 
IMMORTALITY. 


TuE clearest note in Browning’s philo- 
sophy is his optimism. Now, to minds 
overwhelmed by the contemplation of the 
appalling suffering of the world there is 
nothing more repellent than the shallow 
optimistic theorising which makes light of 
misery that does not touch the theoriser, 
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and talks glibly of exaggeration in notions — 


of the woes of others ; and there is nothing 
less convincing than the facile faith which 
seems to be maintained chiefly by the 
evasion of arguments which tell against its 
conclusions. Browning’s optimism, how- 
ever, is not of this kind. It is not gained 


by a refusal to look at the dark side of — 


things. There is nothing too dreadful in 
life to be portrayed in his poems ; records 
of sin and horror abound in his pages, and 
have sometimes repelled readers who take 
up his works for the first time. Nor does 
he ignore the considerations to be urged 
on the side of his adversaries: no critic 
can taunt him with shallowness of thought. 
When we ask the grounds of Browning’s 
optimism in a world where evil so often 
seems triumphant, we find that it depends 
for its force on his firm belief in immor- 
tality. ‘‘ God’s in His Heaven, all’s right 
with the world!’’ says the peasant girl, 
Pippa, in her simple piety, and Browning 
the Philosopher echoes her view, because 
of the heritage of immortality to which 
the men and women of the world are born. 
With him, good and bad cannot be weighed 
against one another, cannot be in any 
way understood when immortality is left 
out of account. 
thought of as a means of remedying 
inequalities that without 1t would be un- 


The future life is not- 
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just : it is no mere scheme of rewards and 
punishments, but it interfuses our present 
life, completely changing its significance, 
so that what seems only harmful is recog- 
nised at last as merely good in the making. 
Given this, values are altered: ‘‘ Worst 
were best, defeat were triumph, utter loss 
were utmost gain.’’ 

The stress laid upon the doctrine of 
immortality runs through all Browning’s 
work, and numerous passages bearing upon 
it will at once occur to the memory. In 
‘* Old Picturés on Florence,’’ from the 
very imperfections of modern humanity 
the uplifting thought is drawn that develop- 
ment unlimited still lies before us. Some- 
thing created perfect has no future before 
it, no further development is possible ; but 
immaturity argues growth, and plus the 
imperfect may rank as greater than any 
present completeness—‘‘ the Artificer’s 
hand is not arrested with us.’’ Our nature 
is for eternity. _ 

“© We are faulty—why not? We have 
time in store.’’ 


In the well-known ‘‘ Rabbi ben Ezra,”’ 
the Rabbi teaches that the very dis- 
appointments and disillusions of life bid 
us hope. Immaturity of power, failure 
to achieve, are promises of a finer future: 


“‘ What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me.’’ 


In ‘‘Saul’’ we have the same idea 
when David says :— 


‘<?Tis not what man Does which exalts 
him, but what man Would do.’’ 


In the « Grammarian’s Funeral ’’ again 
we are shown that the great spirits of earth 
work not for time, but for eternity. 

But if the thought of unending progress 
supplies the key to some of the most per- 
plexing of all Life’s riddles, how is it that 
it is not made plain to us that our earthly 
life is but a stage in the great career of 
our souls? Why should Immortality be 
a glorious hope rather than a proved cer- 
tainty? This is the main question de- 
bated in the beautiful poem of ‘‘ La 
Saisiaz.’’ While staying one autumn at 
La Saisiaz, above Geneva, Browning and 
his sister had with them as guest a lady 
who died suddenly one night of heart 
disease. The shock drove the poet to 
examine afresh the grounds of his faith, 
and, in the midst of the beauties of moun- 
tain and lake, he turned again to probe 
into the mysteries of life and death. 

It is the hope of immortality, he de- 
clares, that makes our present life worth 
leading, it is this hope alone that makes it 
possible to believe at once in the infinite 
power and the goodness of God. Without 


_ it 


‘‘ There is no reconciling wisdom with a 
world distraught, 
Goodness with triumphant evil, power 
with failure in the aim.’’ 


Without it he is bound to admit that 
sorrow and not joy preponderates in life. 
But 


‘* Only grant a second life I acquiesce 
In this present life as failure, count mis- 
fortune’s worst assault 
Triumph, not defeat, assured that loss so 
much the more exalts 
Gain about to be. 
did I so advance 


For at what moment. 
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Near to knowledge as when frustrate of 
escape from ignorance ? 

Did not beauty prove most precious when 
its opposite obtained, 

Rule and truth seem more than ever 
potent because falsehood reigned ? 

While for love—oh how but, losing love, 
does whoso loves succeed 

By the death-pang to the birth-throe— 
learning what is love indeed ? 

Only grant my soul may carry high 
through death her cup unspilled, 

I shall boast it mine—the balsam, bless 
each kindly wrench that wrung 

From life’s tree its utmost virtue, tapped 
the root whence pleasure sprung, 

Barked the bole, and broke the bough, 
and bruised the berry, left all grace 

Ashes in death’s stern alembic, loosed 
elixir in its place !’’ 


But if the perception of life as unending 
progress so completely changes the out- 
look, would it not, Browning asks himself, 
be the greatest gain to suffering men and 
women if they had an intuitive certainty 
of a future life as clear as that of the 
existence of their own souls and of God ? 
He answers that our world would at once 
lose its importance. Life on earth would 
no longer be prized, and in times of 
disappointment and rebuff man would 
gladly escape from it to the realities be- 
yond. It is through our struggle here 
that we grow mentally and morally. But 
the struggle would be shorn of. reality 
with the end of the fight always clearly 
in view. We discern dimly now that 
good must conquer in the end, but to see 
good plainly victorious would be a different 
matter. There would be no virtue in 
doing good, when it was patently to a 
man’s profit to act rightly. As things are, 
it is the liberty of doing evil that gives 
doing good a grace, but under the new 
conditions free-will, which makes man 
what he is, would become a meaningless 
phrase. 

It is the same view that the Christian 
believer reaches in the poem of ‘‘ Easter 
Day,’’ when he says that with the issues 
before our eyes no real choice is possible, 
and right conduct is no more to be praised 
in the moral life than the drawing of breath. 

So though man is great and his lot happy 
through his hope of immortality, he is a 
greater being and not a less because im- 
mortality is discerned through the eye of 
faith, and is not grasped as an assured 
certainty. 

In moments of exaltation, however, 
Browning shows that a clearer vision may 
come. In his hour of rapture he makes 
the musician, Abt Vogler, attain the as- 
surance 


“There shall never be one lost good! 

What was shall live as before ; 

The evil is null, is nought, is silence 
implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, 
for evil so much good more ; 

On the earth, the broken arcs: in the 
heaven a perfect round.”’ 


This confidence is for the rare moments 
of ecstacy. For our daily needs, a great 
probability is all that is wanted. 


Eminy Cox, 
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ROBERT BROWNING IN RELATION 
TO HIS AGE AND OUR OWN. 


Tur Centenary of Robert Browning’s 
birth, celebrated last Tuesday, invites us 
to think of his teaching, and to consider 
the relation of his age to our own. The 
prevailing note of his poetry was optimism. 
He was not a man who took life easily, and 
lived immersed in beauty, apart from the 
struggles of men. He was a stern and 
rugged warrior; he found life often diffi- 
cult and painful ; he was ever a fighter, one 
who knew the power of temptation, the 
weakness of the will, the dangers of the 
conflict. He was a man who had loved 
and sorrowed much. He was not, indeed, 
much concerned with social miseries and 
injustice. Misery in the mass did not 
appeal to his imagination or his sympa- 
thies. Like Shakespeare, he did not 
distinguish between the masses and the 
mob. ‘‘One half Rome’’ and “‘ the 
other half Rome’’ were terms expressing 
folly and incompetence. It was the indi- 
vidual life, in all its complexity, with all its 
possibilities of ruin or of victory, with its 
subtle temptations, its varying tempera- 
ment, for which he cared. In separate men 
and women, with all their bewildering 
differences and contradictions, with all 
their ever-varying temptations and con- 
flicts, he found his theme and never-ceasing 
interest. 

He had read widely and deeply in the 
hearts of men and women. He knew their 
littleness, their power of self-deception, 
their strange perversities and prejudices. 
He knew also the power of love and sorrow 
and self-sacrifice to redeem and purify. 
He had a vision of purity and strength 
and beauty after which he never ceased to 
yearn and strive, and which he found 
living and working through all the mis- 
taken efforts, and through all the ignor- 
ance and weakness of mankind. He was 
an optimist in his judgment of men in that 
he saw something divine in all, something 
that can never be content with base and 
earthly things. He found God in humanity 
amidst all its weakness and its failures, stir- 
ring them to an endless striving after the 
unseen and eternal, giving them hopes which 
no selfish pleasures could realise, and calling 
them to press on to an ideal beauty, and 
an ideal good. The supreme Reality for 
him in life and death was Ged ; he did not 
fear any final loss, 

‘* There shall never be one lost good ”’ : 
he rested with serene trust on the truth of 
things, and was confident that truth was 
altogether good. He ‘‘never doubted 
clouds would break.”’ 

There is something—I will not say anti- 
quated, because that suggests outworn— 
but a little strange to many modern minds 
in Browning’s optimism. The Victorian 
period in which he wrote is in some ways 
different from our own. Those of us who 
are middle-aged look back upon that 
period with a certain regret, and remember 
what Browning was to us in our youth. 
He came to us as a revelation, almost like 
a modern Bible, solving our difficulties, 
inspiring our lives, giving us ideals of love, 
calling us to fight for truth and goodness, 
filling us with a sense of the beauty and 
grandeur of existence. He revealed us to 
ourselves. He gave us calm faith and 
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lofty visions. He expressed our half- 
formed thoughts and the dim feelings of 
the heart. He does not do this to at all the 
same extent for the present generation. 
They are inclined to think him too posi- 
tive, too subtle, and too remote from the 
needs and longing of their present life. 
The present generation of young men and 
women have no poet of the same power as 
Browning and Tennyson, who can do for 
them what those poets did for us middle- 
aged people twenty or thirty years ago. 
There is no one who, in any striking way, 
sums up the spirit of the age and interprets 
it for them in its largest, noblest sense. 

A writer in the Times recently expressed 
the difference between the Victorian 
age and ours in a suggestive manner. 
‘“We admire,’ he said, ‘‘the great 
Victorian writers with a despairing envy 
of their certainty about many matters 
which fill us with doubt. It seems to us 
that this certainty gave them an unfair 
artistic advantage, especially as we cannot 
feel that it was always well founded, and 
as it has left so many problems for our 
solution. We must not complain of the 
absence of great poetry amongst us, for 
poetry being in its nature emotional is in- 
consistent with great intellectual uncer- 
tainty. It expresses man’s sense of values, 
and in a time like ours, when there is a 
general questioning and revision of values, 
the very material of poetry is wanting. It 
thrives no better than trade in a revolution. 
Poets must not attempt to express an 
uncertain sense of values with lyrical 
certainty.”’ 

At first sight it seems curious to call 
the Victorian age an age of certainty. 
It was a time of change, of much intellec- 
tual excitement, of endless inquiry, and of 
sharp diversity of opinion. It was a time 
of bitter conflict of thought: churches, 
philosophers, scientific men, and even 
politicians, were more clearly divided from 
one another than they are to-day. The 
High Church fought with the Low Church, 
the Anglican with the Nonconformist, the 
Protestant with the Catholic, and the 
Christian fought with the atheist in a 
spirit of bitterness which no longer exists. 

In philosophy you had materialists far 
more aggressive and determined in trying 
to destroy the bases of religion than you 
have to-day. In Science you had Dar- 
Winians and anti-Darwinians ; in politics, 
the issue between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives was not a difference between par- 
ticular measures, but a clear-marked line of 
principle. Even Agnosticism, the name 
and to some extent the spirit of which was 
the creation of the Victorian era, was a 
positive affirmation. It was not mere 
vague doubt and uncertainty. It was a 
definite statement that nothing could 
possibly be known of God, and that the 
only thing for wise men was to concern 
themselves with this present life, and make 
the best of it. The age was marked by 
great diversity of positive opinion, by much 
cleavage and antagonism between sects 
and parties and classes. Each section was 
deeply convinced of its own rightness, and 
in this sense it was an age of certainty, but 
there was a confusing and multitudinous 
variety of certainties. 

Looking deeper, however, I think we 
find other wider certainties, not perhaps 
embracing everyone, but representing what 
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may be called the spirit of the age. It 
was an age which believed for the most 
part in liberty, democracy, education and 
progress. Whether men were religious or 
materialistic, they looked out into the 
future with a great hope. They believed 
in giving every man his chance. Only 
set men free, only teach them the truth, 
only unveil the secrets of nature, of whose 
working so many marvellous discoveries 
were made in the Victorian age, and a 
new and happier society will be created 
on this earth. Deal with each person 
separately, make them self-reliant, give 
them knowledge, train their faculties, and 
then leave them alone to fight it out in 


the stern battle of life, and all will be 


well. The watchword of the time was, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, Emancipate, emanci- 
pate. Set men free. 

That old book (now nearly forgotten) of 
Smiles on ‘‘Self-Help’’ expressed a 
good deal of the spirit of the time. It 
was an appeal to the individual. It said 
to him, You can succeed if you choose. 
Only be resolute, wise, self-reliant, tem- 
perate, and you may be confident of 
victory. Men had a strong faith in edu- 
cation, competition, and in all personal 
qualities. They believed in conflict, they 
believed that the good were rewarded, and 
the ignorant and foolish punished. This 
interest in the individual, this faith in the 
individual, this confidence in the value of 
conflict, this sense of the separateness of 
life, this atomic theory of man, is voiced 
by Browning. He believes in individuals, 
he sees the regeneration of the world 
through individuals, he glories in the war- 
fare of humanity. God and the Soul are 
the supreme realities for him. 


‘* God is, thou art. The rest is hurled 
To nothingness for thee.’’ 


In this sense the Victorian era was an 
age of certainty. It was intensely in- 
terested in individuals, and through its 
great novelists and poets it expressed its 
interest in men and women and its belief 
in their divine possibilities. Psychology 
was the favourite study of the philo- 
sopher, the poet, and the novel writer. 
Through accurate knowledge and through 
individual effort the world would be re- 
deemed. 

What can we venture to say about our 
own age? It is not an age of fatigue or 
dullness. We malign and misunder- 
stand our age if we charge it with satiety 
or mere uncertainty and doubt. But 
there is a certain disillusionment. We do 
not believe in education, or in democracy, 
or in self-help, or in competition, or in 
conflict with the same serene confidence as 
the leaders in the Victorian period. We 
do not believe in the power of science to 
solve all problems and to create a new 
earth full of peace and power. Neither 
the laws of science nor the laws of ethics 
seem to us so unalterable and so satisfy- 
ing as they did to the mid-Victorians. We 
do not each one hold our own theologies, 
or our own denials of theology, with such 
absolute confidence. We have more sym- 
pathy with other forms of thought. The 
lines of division between sects and schools 
of thought and political parties are not 
so sharp and clear. We do not assert or 
deny with such positiveness. We do not 
expect to bring about the Millennium 
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very quickly by science, or by the victory 
of one form of theology over another, or 
by universal education. 

And further, we are conscious of great 
dangers which press upon us with an 
urgency that was not felt by men thirty 
or forty years ago. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, in his penetrating and masterly 
speech on the Home Rule Bill a few days 
ago, expressed those dangers very strongly. 
‘“We are confronted in these times in 
which we live and upon which we are 
entering with two tremendous groups of 
questions, one internal, the other ex- 
ternal, both full of such profound gravity 
and import that party strife is hushed in 
their presence. We have to face the grow- 
ing discontent of the immense labouring 
population of this country with the social 
and economic conditions under which 
they dwell. We have somehow to create 
for them decent and fair conditions of 
living and labour. We have also to guard 
and maintain our interests and position in 
a world filled with mighty nations and 
empires whose minds and energies are 
turned more and more each year to the 
science and preparation for war.”’ 


That is a new situation, and it makes — 


us anxious and troubled. We do not see 
our way. We are deeply impressed by ex- 
ternal threatening powers, and by an in- 
surgent life pressing upon us which we do 
not see how to handle. We are inclined 
to forget the strength and importance of the 
single man in our anxious thoughts about 
the mass. We are surrounded by appar- 
ently unmanageable forces. We do not 
see men so much as individuals. We see 
them in the gross, in vast, bewildering, 
multitudinous strength. The change is 
comparable to the change wrought by 
passing from the Ptolemaic to the Coper- 
nican system in astronomy. Just as the 
world then seemed to become a speck of 
infinite unimportance, instead of being 
the centre and cynosure of the universe, so 
now individual man becomes a speck of 
no power or value in relation to the vast 
forces of insurgent humanity. 

For such an age as ours, Browning, with 
his deep faith in the individual, with his 
sense of the heights and depths in man, 
with his confidence in the value of the 
single soul, is of great importance. 

It is not only the writers who express 
the spirit of the age whom we should 
read. We need to study those who express 
vital truths which belong to all the ages. 
He recalls us from the external to the in- 
ternal, from the general to the particular, 
from feeling overmastered to a sense. of 
mastery. 

We need to feel to-day, amid the press 
of circumstances, in the hurry of life, in 
the dangers of society, in the largeness and 
complexity of our problems, the greatness 
of the human soul, the power of love, the 
guidance of the ever living spirit of God. 
Browning expresses this in noble, rugged, 
passionate sincerity. He was a man who 
was very sure of God. He was certain 
that life was good and death was good. He 
can help us to a deeper security and a 
calmer trust. He brings us back to the 
things of the soul, and it is in the soul 
that God speaks most clearly, and that 
the way of life for nations, as for indi- 
viduals, is most clearly to be found. 


HENRY Gow. 
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been well-reached insisted that his life 
must take a bolder turn. ‘‘1 shall not 
live for ever,’’ he said; and so the atten- 
dant went forth to seek his fortunes as a 
photographer, with such good result, 
though after no easy discipline, that his 
artistic skill has placed him well in the 
front and secured a Court appointment. 
Before Browning set out on his last visit 
to Venice he called once again on his 
young friend, and it is a happy conse- 
quence that we have in the last photograph 
of the poet thus secured the most charac- 
teristic picture of him, this witness says, 
as he used to sit in his study. Is it without 
significance that though urged by some 
fussy persons to reproduce the picture at 
once on the death of Browning shortly 
after, his grateful protégé felt this would 
be something like sacrilege? It was not 
till long afterwards that he decided to issue 
copies. 

He tells me that Browning was extremely 
regular in his daily work. Rising at seven 
or earlier he would at once get to composi- 
tion. ‘‘ It seemed as if he had areamed 
it, and must get it down at once.’’ Now 
and again you would hear him rise from 
the desk and walk a step or two, then 
more it might be, with occasional stamps— 
as if he were enacting the scene for himself. 
At times his agitation was intense; at 
other times he was all brightness and 
cheeriness—I suggested ‘‘ lyrical,’’ but 
my friend would not be responsible for 
that! After bath and breakfast he would 
skim the papers; then he worked on from 
ten till one. He often sat in such con- 
centrated application with the sheets on 
his desk, resting on his right elbow and 
gazing fixedly and long, that the attendant 
might go in and out half-a-dozen times 
and not be noticed. Now and again he 
cast a glance up at the shelves—‘‘ He had 
a great many old books, Bibles and things, 
that looked hke tumbling to pieces ’’— 
and would be specially pleased when the 
youth interpreted his wants and brought 
to hand the volumes he looked for. If 
the mood took him he would hardly stop 
for lunch, but with a hasty adjournment 
into the next room for a little light food, 
milk pudding or the like, he would get 
back again to the desk. But usually he 
did not work in the afternoon or evening. 

No; although very fond of music, and 
never missing a ‘‘ Monday Popular ’’ 
when in London, he did not himself prac- 
tise playing. But one rather quaint thing 
he did. Often, when meditating his work, 
he had a sort of tiny dumb-piano on his 
table, and would finger up and down the 
mute keyboard as if thinking out the piece 
and getting the run of it. 

He took very little wine, and did not 
smoke. His only exercises were a little 
with the dumb-bells and a great deal of 
walking—the latter, however, appears to 
have been chiefly for the purpose of visit- 
ing friends. There was no_ particular 
oddness about his appearance ; in general 
he would not be noticed by passers-by— 
“just a gentleman, ordinarily dressed,”’ 
that was all. Yes, there was one thing 
the people in the house smiled at: as soon 
as the master got to the gate he swung 
his umbrella, which he always carried, so 
as to lie sloping up his right arm, and so 
set forth. In height he was a good 
medium, but distinctly of a strong frame. 


His health was excellent, ‘‘ he was so 
regular.’’ His complexion was noticeably 
dark. 

His talk was most interesting, and often 
very impressive. The attendant does but 
bear out common testimony when he says 
both men and women were delighted to 
have him in their midst. ‘‘ Do come,”’ 
the invitation would run accompanying 
the card ; « the evening will be quite flat 
without you.’’ When they had friends 
in he would, if asked, read from his own 
poems—his voice being clear and rather 
of the tenor quality. When people, came 
asking the meaning of this or that passage 
he would in general meet them most 
patiently and attentively, then he would 
read the lines ‘‘ in character’’; that, he 
would say, gives you the key. ‘* Put 
yourself ato the person speaking; most 
people only read on the surface.’ One 
busybody, whom Browning found really 
intolerable—his name is well-known, but 
shall not be given here—was sometimes 
told brusquely, ‘‘ go and read the poems 
yourself and you'll see!’’ As a rule, no 
one could be long in his company without 
realising that this was really a remarkable 
man; there was so much ‘‘depth’’ in 
his sayings, he seemed to have ‘* thought 
so much.’’ His judgments of others, even 
the worst, were singularly discrimina*ing 
and lenient—at least so far as this witness 
ever heard. As to his kindness to those 
who had to do with him, it was often most 
touching. For instance, on one occasion 
he insisted that his valet should not sit 
broiling out on the box in the summer heat 
beside the coachman, who was “ older, 
and could stand it’’; and so the youth 
was made to sit inside with his master. 
Similarly, on cold wet nights driving home 
from functions—‘‘ You'll come in with 
me,’ he said. From year to year, the 
poet’s birthday was remembered by a gift 
of flowers that often brought tears to his 
eyes. His favourite flower was the nar- 
cissus. 


A CLOSER VIEW. 


Some of my friends have been so much 
interested in a recent experience of mine 
that I think possibly a good many others 
may be. The story will, at least, help to 
fill in a touch or two in our mental portrait 
of the poet whose centenary is celebrated 
as I write. 

In anticipation of this centenary I 
ventured to announce three Sunday even- 
ing addresses at our church, dealing in 
turn with Browning as a Writer, as a 
Student of Human Nature, and with his 
Thought of God and the World. At the 
close of the second service (April 28) a 
stranger shyly approached me and ex- 
pressed his interest and pleasure in the 
subject matter of the address, for he had 
known Browning personally. At once 
the words of the poet came to my lips : 


** Ab, did you once see [ Browning] plain, 


How strange it seems and new! ”’ 

The gentleman said he had indeed seen 
and known Browning intimately; for 
seven years or so he had been with him 
every day. Well, how did he stand the 
test’ of such intimate knowledge? No 
man (says the cynical lic) is a hero to his 
valet. “‘ I was his valet,’’ said my 
friend. 

And thus it was my good fortune to 
meet with first-hand evidence—not of the 
writer as posed for the public, but of the 
man in his home, in his study, and in the 
daily walk and conversation. No doubt 
all this may seem trivial to a certain type 
of student, but some of us would give much 
to have just such details concerning men 
whose greatness we must acknowledge, 
while we regret the scantiness of informa- 
tion about them. If in Browning’s case 
there is no lack of testimony, thanks to 
his sociable temperament, every little more 
may be welcomed by and by. Out of a 
considerable mass of reminiscences thus 
available, I will only reproduce here a few 
of the things that seem the more pictur- 
esque and really characteristic. Readers 
may note with advantage that the period 
referred to covers the production and 
publication of the « Aristophanes” and 
«¢ Aischylus’’ poems, the “ Inn Album,” 
and « La Saisiaz.’’ ; 

Perhaps it is best to emphasise at once 
the general impression gained in the 
conversations I have had with this gentle- 
man. Without pretending to special 
literary knowledge, he is clearly a deeply- 
attached admirer of the poet as a man, 
and nothing seems to vex him more than 
the shallow impertinence of people who 
after Browning’s death sought him out 
to pry with idle, if not indeed malevolent, 
curiosity into his habits and disposition. 
It is a truly reverent memory he has of his 
master. Taken into Browning’s service 
as a country lad who had followed the 
plough at nine years old and picked up his 
rudiments at night-school only, he met 
surely with the rarest blessing in coming 
into close personal contact with so wise 
and stimulating an employer. Browning 
selected books for him, talked to him, 
encouraged him to aspire, sat to him for 
his first attempts as an amateur photo- 
grapher, and when young manhood had 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By most people ‘‘ The Coronation of 
their Majesties, the King and Queen,”’ 
by Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, will be regarded as 
‘* the picture of the yeir’’ at the Royal 
Academy. It not only occupies the most 
prominent place in the long room, but seems 
to dominate the whole Exhibition, accen- 
tuating the feeling one usually has at 
Burlington House that here, at least, the 
established order reigns perpetually, and 
the old does not, in any real sense, give 
place to the new. It is a tour de force, a 
painstaking piece of work done to com- 
mand, and for that reason it leaves us cold 
in spite of its gorgeous colouring, the dig- 
nity of the central figure, and the success- 
ful portraits of the bishops which really 
give the impression, not usually 1o be 
obtained from pictures of this kind, that 
the men are of more importance than their 
clothes. There is, however, something 
curiously unreal about the whole scene, 
and the serried rows of coronetted per- 
sonages ranged round the dais, which is 
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emphasised by the inert and expressionless 
figure that is supposed to represent the 
Queen. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Llewellyn has treated Her Majesty more 
kindly in the large potrait hanging beside 
the Coronation picture, which is to have 
Luke Fildes’ potrait of the King as its 
companion early in June. In another 
room is the large portrait of King George 
on horseback, by Mr. Georges Scott; and 
there is also Mr. Cope’s ‘‘ H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ”’ (a pathetically boyish 
figure, robed in satin and velvet), and the 
uncompromising picture of the ** Investi- 
ture at Carnarvon,’’ by Mr. Christopher 
Williams, recalling one of the hottest days 
of a long hot summer, to sustain the senti- 
ment of loyalty which was quickened by 
the events of last year. 

It is a relief to turn to such a homely 
picture as Arthur Hacker’s ‘* Imprisoned 
Spring,’’ if only for the brightness of the 
bunch of buttercups, though the girl’s 
yearning face brings in the eternal note of 
sadness which we would not forget if we 
could. Elsewhere you come across ‘‘Flare 
and Flutter ’’ and ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,’’ 
by the same painter, both very interesting 
and impressionistic studies of night-effects 
in London, the former admirably convey- 
ing the kaleidoscopic appearance of Picca- 
dilly Circus on a wet night, when its 
flaming lights are blurred with rain. 
Then there is the delicious sun-flecked 
gloom of the forest in ‘‘ The Picnic,’’ by 
Mr. George Henry; the Watteau-like 
vistas of Mr. Charles Sims’ ‘* The Shower ”’ 
(one of his characteristic fantasies, with 
the drollest little Cupid tumbling about in 
the wet grass in the foreground); Sar- 
gent’s arresting and vivid ‘‘ Bringing 
down Marble from the Quarries to Car- 
rara,’’? and the beautiful ‘‘ Breakfast in 
the Loggia,’’ from the same hand; David 
Murray’s two pictures of ‘‘ Sacro Monte 
d’Orta’’ ; J. W. Waterhouse’s ‘* Penelope 
and the Suitors,’’? which we heard being 
elaborately explained by a middle-aged 
lady to an elderly gentleman, who evi- 
dently did not know his Homer; Tom 
Mostyn’s ‘‘ The Child,’’ a riot of red and 
russet foliage; the late Edwin Abbey’s 
‘** Education of Isabella the Catholic,’’ 
with its fine grouping of the nuns, and the 
brilliant insouciant face of Isabella in her 
rich scarlet mantle; Garnet Wolseley’s 
sunny picture of happy childhood, ‘‘ The 
Sand Castle,’’ and the quaint ‘‘ Lady 
Diana Manners as the Prado Infanta’”’ 
(by Sir Phillip Burne-Jones), inevitably re- 
calling Velasquez. Admirers of Sir L. Alma 
Tadema will appreciate ‘‘ Preparations : 
in the Coliseum.’’ The grapes, pome- 
granates, eggs, and yellow plums heaped 
up in old silver dishes, the crimson roses 
and pink petals strewn on the cool marble, 
the grave-faced attendant in a leopard skin, 
holding a fringed napkin, are painted with 
that consummate ease and certainty of 
touch which seems to be quite beyond 
every other painter in this particular genre. 
Mr. Arnsby Brown’s superb ‘‘ Norfolk 
Landscape,’’ with cattle resting in the 
foreground, and a great sweep of wooded 
country stretching away to the horizon, 
will, we imagine, prove popular in the best 
Sense. Hqually fine, from our point of 
view, and possessing real human interest 
is La Thangue’s ‘‘ Sussex Common.’’ Mr. 
La Thangue is fond of repeating the same 
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effects, but he has seldom given us a more 
heartening, or perhaps we should say 
health-giving, picture than this. As you 
look at it you can almost feel the warmth 
and glow of the sunshine, and smell the 
almond-like perfume of the gorse. And 
then the mingled simplicity and strength 
in the figure of the whistling boy leading 
the young steer—how splendidly akin it 
seems to the good brown earth, and the 
fragrance of the moorland. 

There are some notable potraits this 
year, including one of Lord Alverstone by 
the Hon. John Collier, and Lord Loreburn 
by Fiddes Watt; Solomon’s ‘ Ram- 
say Macdonald, Esq., M.P.,’’ the por- 
traits of Mr. Norman and Mr. Lamb by 
Herkomer, the ‘‘ Bishop of Lund ’’ by Mr. 
Osterman, and Frank Dicksee’s trium- 
phant full-length portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
Ernest Guinness, in a supple green gown, 
with an audacious feather in her fair hair. 

Some delightful little pictures are to be 
found among the water-colours, and several 
fine statues in the sculpture room. One of 
the most important pieces of sculpture is 
Sir George Frampton’s ‘‘ Protection,’’ a 
gracious motherly figure seated, and holding 
in her arms two infants. This is part of a 
memorial erected to the late Dr. Barnardo 
at the Village Homes, Barkingside. The 
statue of Elizabeth Fry, by Mr. Alfred 
Drury, also arrests attention, the beautiful 
features, with their serene expression, being 
finely executed. Sir W. Goscombe’s model 
of a bronze statue of the late Hon. C. 8. 
Rolls, in the costume of an aviator, is also 
a strong and characteristic piece of work. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
alt private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendera. 


THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCH. 


Sir,—A letter from Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald will be read with interest by all 
readers of Tue Iyquirer, but we shall 
many of us regret that he should have 
made so violent and unprovoked an attack 
on Mr. Lloyd Thomas’ eloquent and 
inspiring address. 

Mr. MacDonald’s letter divides itself into 
two parts. It is a defence of himself 
against what he considers misrepresenta- 
tion, and it is a condemnation of the style 
and thought of Mr. Thomas. I think he 
much exaggerates the misrepresentation. 
Mr. MacDonald seems to be one of those 
men who, while ready to hit hard himself, 
is very sensitive to criticism. He has often 
used strong language which offends others, 
but he knows, and his friends know, that this 
fierceness of utterance comes from a passion 
for social justice, and that he has kindlier 
feelings for those who differ from him than 
appear upon the surface. 

He ought to judge Mr. Thomas as he 
would desire to be judged. There can be no 


question that Mr. Thomas has the strongest | 


sympathy with the labour movement, and 
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that his appeal is always on behalf of social 
justice. He least of all our ministers can 
be regarded as desiring that the Church 
should confine itself to spiritual com- 
munion and leave the great social problems 
of our time alone. If he criticises at all, 
it is the criticism of a friend. The paper 
did not convey to my mind any serious 
criticism of Mr. MacDonald. It is only 
nervous over-strain or lack of humour 
which can find an insult in being called 
‘a wild woad-painted fighter.’’ It is 
better to be wild than tame, better to be 
woad-painted than swaddled in fashion and 
luxury. Mr. Thomas’ paper was not an 
attack on social enthusiasms, but a plea 
for a fuller and deeper religious life which 
would find its expression in a more devoted 
and self-sacrificing service of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. MacDonald does not like Mr. Thomas’ 
style. It is a Celtic style, full of imagina- 
tion and eloquence half-concealing the 
thought. Some of us find it attractive and 
beautiful, but I can quite understand a 
blunt Anglo-Saxon saying he prefers some- 
thing plainer and more simple. That 
does not justify a charge of flimsiness and 
cheap rhetoric. Mr. Thomas’ address was 
marked by strong thought and passionate 
zeal for righteousness clothed in eloquent 
and poetic language. We may not all see 
eye to eye to him in his doctrine of the 
Church, but we ought all to feel the deep 
value of his appeal. It is a real tragedy 
that good men seeking the same things 
on rather different lines, and with different 
temperaments, should not recognise their 
essential unity. : 

Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas agree in 
not wishing the Church to become political. 
They agree in feeling that the essential 
thing for the Church is to strengthen the 
religion of the community, and they agree 
in asserting that religion can only be real 
and true when it influences all the relations 
of men and women, and makes for justice 
and love in every part of our society. 

With such agreements there ought to be 
no time or care for dwelling upon the small 
irritations of friendly criticisms ~or hu- 
morous phrases. 

Henry Gow. 

Hamystcad, May 8, 1912. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. G. Bett & Sons, Lrp. :—Chronos, 
a Handbook of Comparative Chronology from 
8,000 B.c. to 1700 a.p.: R. J. Hart. 6s. net. 

Messrs. T. & T. CharKx :—An Anglo-Saxon 
Abbot: 8S. Harvey, M.A. 4s. net. 

Messrs. ConstaBLe & Co. :—Eve’s Second 


Husband: Corra Harris. 6s. 
Mr. Joun Lanet:—The Heralds of the 
Dawn: William Watson. 4s. 6d. net. 


LIBRAIRIE ARMAND CoLIn (Paris) :—L’Ori- 
entation Religieuse de la France Actuelle: 
Paul Sabatier. 3.50 fr. 

Mussrs. Lonemans & Co. :—William Shaen : 
M. J. Shaen. 3s. 6d. net.. By the Way: 
William Allingham. 5s. net 

Mr. Davin Nurr :—The Book of Ruth: R. 
H. J. Steuart, 8.J. 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Witt1aAm Riper & Son, Lrp. :— 
The Great Initiates ; vols. i. and ii. : Edouard 
Schuré. 7s. 6d. per two vols. 

Mr. T. Fisner Unwin :—Modern Demo- 
cracy: Brougham Villiers. -7s. 6d. net. 

MIScELLANHOUS. : 

The International Journal of Bthics, Review 

of Theology and Philosophy. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


NOTES FROM ‘‘ THE HIGH NEST.”’ 


II. 


THE weather is cold enough for January. 
Beyond Naddle Fell we see storms of sleet 
driving across Helvellyn’s brow. The 
lambs in the field just below us huddle 
up to their woolly mothers. We pile 
wood on the fire, and look at the tender 
green on the beech trees and silver birches, 
or we should forget that April is treading 
on the heels of May. 


House martins have been seen in the 
district for a few days. The old nests 
under the eaves have been visited, and 
eager birds have clung to them for a few 
moments, uttering cheerful noises to each 
other. Doubtless they were joyously 
recognising their old breeding places and 
laying claim to them for this season. How 
do we know that they do not leave on a 
nest some token, understood by all the 
tribe, that it is ‘‘ Engaged for 1912” ? 
Perhaps they exchanged confidences as to 
the labour needed to effect small repairs, for 
since they left Lakeland for their winter 
quarters in the sunnier south, weather, 
and perhaps the ladders of men, have 
more or less damaged some of the nests. 

It is a common thing to see these birds 
thus inspect their old homes on first 
arrival. No one can positively identify 
them as the former tenants, but the 
confident manner in which they fly 
straight to certain nests, and cling to them 
without hesitation, goes far towards 
proving that they are the original owners. 
This first visit over, the martins usually 
fly off as suddenly as they have come, 
and it may be a fortnight or more before 
they return, do repairs, reline nests, and 
settle in. 

Probably the weather has much to do 
with the delay. If, as now, there is a 
drying east wind and no rain has fallen 
for many days, the martins may be in 
the same predicament as the builders 
were during the coal strike—waiting for 
building materials. Every child knows 
that house martins are plasterers, and 
build with mud which they scoop up in 
their beaks, I used to think that they 
only took a beakful to the nest at a 
time; but after much close watching the 
conclusion is forced on me that they do 
not need to stoop eight or ten times in 
rapid succession in order to get up merely 
a beakful. 


The chief source of the mud used to 
be the little shallow pools left in the 
road after rain. These dried slowly, 
and mud in various degrees of wetness 
could be chosen by the busy birds. Now- 
adays, increasing coach and motor traffic 
demands that our roads shall be mended 
before the puddle-hole stage is reached, 
and the steam-roller leaves all so hard 
and smooth that the martins and 
-wallows are hard put to it to find 
mud. They are reduced to following 
the water carts and making what mud 
they can of the wet dust; or they forsake 


the frequented road and make for the 
lanes in the hope of finding a moist cart- 
rut, or for the pasture lands, if haply they 
find some gate under the shade of a thick 
yew tree where the cows as they pass 
slowly in and out at milking time have 
made deep hoof-marks in the soil. 


But in April Cumberland cows still 
live under cover, and under an cast wind 
a wet cart-rut is hard to find. There are 
the lakes and streams—becks we call 
them in Lakeland; you may say, ‘‘ Why 
do not the martins go to these?’ 
Examine their margins now, when they 
are at a very low level on account of 
drought, and you will find that the soil 
at the water’s edge is very sandy. A 
house martin has no use for wet sand. 


Few birds are as fearless of human 
beings as are the swallow family in the 
breeding season. I have seen martins 
building on the walls of a low two-storied 
cottage in the little village-town of 
Hawkshead with children shouting at play 
around the door and noisy carts passing. 
The housewife may beat her pillows out 
of the window, but the martins make as 
though they heard not. ‘‘ Make nests 
while the mud sticks ”’ is their motto. 


I know but of one little bird which can 
double as quickly. It also is an insect 
catcher—the redstart. My first of this 
spring was seen on April 27 in a field just 
above High Nest. The rapid movement 
in a blackthorn hedge of a spot of fiery 
red, not the red of a robin, attracted my 
attention. A moment later out darted 
the bird I had for a week been eagerly 
hoping to see. It was a male redstart ; 
the white spot on and above his forehead 
told me his sex. This spot looks like a 
pure white feather stuck jauntily in a 
black velvet cap. His breast, rump, and 
tail are bright red, but they need sunshine 
to show up the full richness of colour. 
The hen redstart wears no white crest, 
nor is she as gay as the cock; but her 
breast, flanks, and tail are of a pale red, 
and she is as trim and elegant in form 
as he. When I saw this redstart I did 
not look for any nest. It was too early ; 
but before long,when passing some belt of 
trees, I shall-hear a troubled ‘‘ weet’ 
followed by a sharp ‘‘ chick, chick!”’ 
and shall look up to see one of my white- 
plumed pets fluttering in restless anxiety 
from bough to bough, while he flirts his 
tail rapidly ; not up and down like most 
birds, but from side to side. He is a 
very faithful and active sentinel. If 
you move on a score of yards he follows, 
still erying ‘‘ weet—chick, chick!’ and 
next time you come that way you will 
find it impossible to pass unnoticed, for 
he knows the hole in yonder wall which 
conceals six beautiful eggs ; pale greenish 
blue ones, with perhaps a mere dusting of 
reddish colour. 


When those eggs are hatched, and the 
parents are bringing beetles, spiders, and 
tiny worms to fill six widely opened bills, 
I defy you to exeep by in stockinged feet 
unseen by those sharp, anxious eyes. If 
you linger close to the nest, the brave 
little mother may try to frighten you 
away by dashing to and fro a yard from 
your face. 


Emity NEwLinea. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tur Late Mr. Samuet Bourne. 


Ir is with great regret that we record 
the death, on April 24, of Mr. Samuel 
Bourne, of Nottingham, in the 79th year 
of his age. 

Mr. Bourne’s family were Churchmen, 
and he himself was brought up in the 
teachings of a rigid orthodoxy. He always 
took, however, a deep interest in religious 
and theological problems, devoting bim- 
self, even when quite a young man, to 
their consideration, and long ere he 
finally settled in Nottingham, he had 
severed his connection with the Church. 
Ultimately he became a Unitarian, and 
remained one by sincere conviction to 
the close of his life. 

He associated himself with the High 
Pavement Chapel during the ministry of 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and, until 
increasing deafness rendered 1t impossible 
for him to take part in the services, was 
a regular attendant there. To the end 
he remained an attached and generous 
supporter of the chapel and its institutions. 

Mr. Bourne served the office of Warden 
from 1880 to 1883, at a time when certain 
difficulties with regard to the connection 
between the congregation and the day- 
schools rendered his wise guidance and 
business knowledge of special value, and 
after Mr. Harwood became minister of 
the High Pavement he continued to do 
yeoman service to the chapel, taking a 
prominent part in its various activities. 
Among other offices which he held, he 
acted as chairman of the committee for 
the reduction of the chapel debt, whose 
efforts resulted in upwards of £2,000 being 
raised. In all matters relating to the 
artistic adornment of his place of worship, 
Mr. Bourne’s advice was regularly sought 
and as willingly rendered, and he served 
on the various committees formed with 
this object. He was connected, too, with 
many denominational associations, and 
for several years took. much interest in 
the North Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association, of which he was 
at one time president. He was a native 
of Staffordshire, but went to Nottingham 
in comparatively early life to enter Messrs. 
Moore & Robinson’s Bank. He soon, 
however, turned his attention to photo- 
graphy, and travelled widely in connec- 
tion with this pursuit, going to India, 
where he spent several years, and took 
a series of photographs showing work 
which experts hold to be still unsur- 
passed. His reproductions of Hima- 
layan views were particularly fine, and 
many at the High Pavement will remember 
more than one interesting lecture given 
by him on the subject, accompanied by» 
the exhibition of a number of his photo- 
graphs. Later he turned his attention 
to water colour painting, and acted as 
President of the Nottingham Society of 
Artists since its foundation. A deep and 
reverent love of the beautiful in nature 
was his most prominent characteristic, 
and influenced all his life. Mr. Bourne 
also took a prominent part in the manu- 
facturing world, and established the large 
and important business of 8. Bourne & 
Co., Ltd., whose cotton-doubling works 
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at Netherfield give employment to 
several hundred people. He was also 
Justice of the Peace, both for the City of 
Nottingham and for the County. The 
members of the High Pavement congrega- 
tion will long remember his genial and 
kindly presence, and the enthusiasm and 
energy with which he carried through 
any work he took in hand, and they offer 
Mrs. Bourne and her family their sincere 
sympathy with them in their great sorrow. 

Mr. Bourne was interred in the General 
Cemetery on Saturday, April 27, when 
the service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, in the presence of a 
large body of mourners, among whom 
were many members of the High Pave- 
ment. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Domestic 
Mission Society was held at Highgate-hill 
Unitarian Church on Monday, May 6, Mr. 
¥'. Withall presiding. 

Mr. Philip Roscoe, treasurer, in pre- 
senting the financial statement, said that 
the Society was suffering from the univer- 
sal rise in prices. Everything was costing 
more than formerly, missions included ; 
and while the income remained the same 
their expenses were increasing. The out- 
look for the future was, therefore, an ex- 
tremely difficult one, but the Committee 
intended to go on working as hard as they 
could, and get as much money as possible 
to carry on the missions. The report 
stated that the income for the year 1911, 
apart from donations to Poor’s Purse and 
legacies, was £1,065 3s. 3d., as against 
£989 2s. 2d. in 1910. Subscriptions de- 
creased by £7 14s., donations increased by 
£84 2s. 4d., whilst collections have fallen 
£7 193. 2d. The two legacies from the 
late Mrs. Bayle Bernard and the late Mrs. 
Rooke, amounting together to £300, re- 
ferred to in last year’s report, were both 
received during 1911, and applied as 
income. £100 was raised by the sale of 
Consols, and applied in the same way. The 
expenditure of the past year, apart from 
payments to Poor’s Purse, was £1,311 
15s. 3d., which is £108 12s. 5d. less than 
the expenditure of 1910. The adverse 
balance of £180 5s. 6d., existing at the 
beginning of 1911, had been reduced to an 
adverse balance of £26 17s. 6d. at the end 
of the year. The Rev. Stopford -A. 
Brooke’s appeal on behalf of the Society 
resulted in new and increased subscrip- 
tions—received or promised—to the amount 
of £21 15s. per annum, and in the collec- 
tion of £85 17s. in donations. Other new 
or increased subscriptions amount to £12 
7s. 6d. per annum. Eleven subscribers 
died during the year, and others have 
ceased or reduced their subscriptions. A 
loss during the year of £46 16s. per annum 
has to be attributed to these causes, out- 
weighing the gains above mentioned. 

The Rev. Henry Gow, hon. secretary, 
then read the report of the Committee, 
which chronicles a year of faithful, earnest 
service on the part of the missionaries and 


te 


their wives; and points out the need, 
which grows greater every year, of in- 
creasing the financial support and enlisting 
a larger number of voluntary assistants. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that the work 
of the Domestic Missionary and his helpers 
is essentially a personal influence, a rela- 
tionship of love and sympathy, an appeal to 
the soul, and that it is founded on confi- 
dence in the power of religion and in 
belief in God. 

The reports of the missionaries, which 
are of an extremely hopeful and encour- 
aging character, were taken as read. 

In moving the adoption of the reports, 
Mr. Withall reminded those present that 
in the 77 years since their Society began 
its work London and the general condi- 
tions of life had altered considerably, and 
altered, on the whole, for the better. 
Their work had to be modified to meet 
these changes and the new forms of legis- 
lation which are providing for the educa- 
tion and protection of children, as well as 
the needs of the poor, the sick, and the 
aged ; establishing labour bureaux, formu- 
lating a scheme of national insurance, and 
in other ways dealing with the social 
problems of the present day. But it must 
not be thought that all this activity of 
the State made their missions less neces- 
sary. Their missionaries would tell them 
that it was needed as much as ever, and for 
this reason it was of the utmost import- 
ance that they should put their finances 
on a better basis. Their Society was the 
largest and the oldest of the Missionary 
Societies connected with Unitarianism, 
and it was not altogether to their credit 
that they should have to plead for more 
help. He thought the young people should 
be induced to take an jnterest in this work, 
and suggested that it might be possible 
to give the Society more democratic sup- 
port by asking, not for 1,000 guinea 
subscriptions, but for 1,000 5s. subscrip- 
tions. It was also time that something 
was done in regard to the mission stations, 
which were not worthy of the work that 
had to be carried on in them. They were 
using buildings now which were little, if 
anything, better than those that were in 
existence when the Society was in its 
earliest stages. 

Dr. Tudor Jones, in seconding the adop- 
tion of the reports, confessed that he knew 
too little of the work which was being done 
by the Domestic Missions, but from what he 
had already learnt he had come to the 
conclusion that the missionary could do a 
great deal more than the ordinary minister, 
as he was always coming into touch with 
the people, and teaching them a, religion 
similar to that of Jesus Christ. If this 
religion did not change the heart of a man 
and lift him up to a higher level, no amount 
of criticism of theology would do any good. 
Unless the whole of life was rooted in 
religious experience, they were simply 
tinkering with the problems they had to 
face, and would have to do the work over 
and over again. 

Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ That this meeting 
desires to express its confidence in the 
principles of the London Domestic Mission 
Society and to record its appreciation of 
the earnest and faithful labours of the 
missionaries.’’ He expressed his regret 
that the younger people were not devoting 


themselves to this work as their fathers had 
done. From all quarters came the cry 
for help, and they greatly needed more 
assistance if the work was to be extended 
as 1t ought to be extended. In the rules 
of the Society it was stated that their 
object was first ‘‘ the improvement of 
the moral and religious character of the 
poor,’’ and then, ‘‘ the amelioration of their 
condition.”? He was not sure if that 
was the order in which the missionaries 
found it possible to work. Poverty had 
become a more urgent problem as it was 
more concentrated in certain areas, and 
their field lay among those who had 
become impoverished and depressed, and, 
in the struggle for existence, had filtered 
down until they joined the ranks of the 
unemployed, or perhaps, the unemploy- 
able. The missionaries had to take their 
gospel home to these people, and talk 
about it often in the one poor room that 
constituted the dwelling-place of a whole 
family. They discussed with them there 
the hardships and difficulties with which 
they were burdened, and with which 
they must necessarily be burdened for 
a very long time, in spite of all that the 
State was now doing to improve the con- 
dition of the people. They had to try 
to bring strength where there was nothing 
but weakness, hope where there was only 
despair; they had to try to inspire 
broken men and women with a new 


spirit of courage and faith. He had been 


counting up the number of different 
agencies in connection with the missions 
which were kept going week by week, and 
he did not know any minister of any church 


who had so many details to look after, 


and such an enormous burden on his mind. 
These men had to witness a great deal of 
suffering and disease that almost seemed to 
destroy the possibility of a spiritual life ; 
and yet they could tell those whom they 
tried to help that however hard their 
lot might be, they were the children of 
God, and bring to them the message of 
human brotherhood. He thought that 
saying of Jesus, ‘‘The poor ye have 
always with you,’’ was too often misin- 
terpreted, and made to read, ‘‘ the poor 
ye shall always have with you.’’ The 
main object of their society ought to be 
to make poverty unnecessary, and those 
who came into it should do so with the 
desire to study the causes which produce 
poverty so that those causes might be 
removed at the earliest opportunity. To 
him the industrial unrest which was 
troubling so many people had come as 
a message of hope, and he was glad that 
men were beginning to be conscious of the 
fact that our industrial conditions were 
based on injustice, and must be met with 
the determination that wealth shall be 
more equitably distributed. He looked 
forward to the time when the poor as they 
knew them would cease to exist, and he 
would follow the example of Mr. Farley, 
who had quoted in his report the following 
words of Canon Barnett’s:—* We no 
longer hope for a society in which rich 
people are kind to poor people; we rather 
think of a society where employers and 
employed share justly the profits of 
work, where there is no dependent class, 


and all find pleasure in the gifts of character. 


which follow the full growth of manhood 
in rich and poor.’’ They must inspire 
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and work upon the individual by the 
influence of sympathy and religion, and 
they must also co-operate with the com- 
munity and see if they could not force the 
evils they deplored to disappear. The 
whole of their industrial system, it must 
be remembered, was based upon the 
margin of unemployed persons, and upon 
the fact that under existing conditions it 
was absolutely necessary that that margin 
of unemployed persons should be main- 
tained. If they could solve the question 
of unemployment, bringing about such 
changes in their industrial organisation 
as would make this possible, they would 
at once put into operation forces which 
would affect the whole of the working 
classes throughout the country, and largely 
do away with the necessity for ameliorative 
agencies. It would be a very useful 
piece of work if everybody would try to 
get at the bottom of this question of 
unemployment, with a view to educating 
public opinion as far as lay in their power 
and removing the causes of poverty. In 
the meantime there was real joy and 
happiness to be gained, as the report of 
one of the missionaries pointed out, in 


- the work of the Domestic Mission, and 


there was no joy and happiness so great as 
that which came from helping others. Let 
the young people, and others who were as 
yet ignorant about these things, know 
that by taking up this work they might be 
of use to many who needed the help, 
comfort, and joy which it was in their 
power to give. 

The Rev. H. Gow emphasised the note 
of joy and confidence which Mr. Chancellor 
had struck, and said he hoped the mission- 
aries would not allow themselves to be 
troubled for one moment about finances. 
They had been supported by splendid 
men and women in the past, and they 
must not yield to the idea that they 
were going to fail in their efforts in the 
future. He wished to express in the 
most earnest manner their gratitude to the 
missionaries. The three missionaries, the 
Rev. F. Summers (Dingley-place), the 
Rev. R. P. Farley (Bell-street), and the 
Rev. W. H. Rose (Rhyl-street) spoke 
briefly, bringing before the meeting many 
interesting aspects of the work of the 
Domestic Missions, and their relation to 


- the social problems of the present age. 


Mr. A. Barnes moved a resolution of 
thanks to the committee and officers for 
their services during the past year, which 
was seconded by Mr. Evelegh. A vote of 
thanks to the chairman, and to the High- 
gate congregation for their hospitality, 
was proposed by Mrs. Thorne Waite, 
seconded by Mr. Ussher, and Mr. Withall, 
and Mr. Talbot (on behalf of the Highgate 
congregation) responded. 


HOPE STREET CHURCH, LIVERPOOL 
SOCIAL PROBLEM CIRCLE. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

As in previous years, we venture to send 
you a brief account of the work of the 
past winter at this Liverpool centre of 
activity, in the hope that our programme 
may stimulate other groups, and that we 
in turn may be helped by suggestions and 
comparisons. Incidentally, we may men- 
tion that we are now recognised as a 
factor in the social work of the city, having 


received honourable mention in Mrs. 
Bosanquet’s seriés of papers on ‘‘ Social 
Conditions in Provincial Towns.’’ We are 
also receiving more attention from the 
local press, reports of our meetings having 
occasionally appeared, extending upon 
one occasion to nearly a column of the 
Daily Post. The practical schemes which 
have been launched, to a considerable 
extent as the result of our studies and 
discussions in former sessions, and which 
are still largely guided and inspired by 
our leader, the Rev. H. D. Roberts (e.g., 
the Anti-Sweating League, the Women’s 
Trade Unions, the agitations for a Municipal 
Women’s Lodging House and for Municipal 
School Clinics) are forging ahead in a suc- 
cessful manner, and continue to afford our 
members opportunities of turning their 
growing knowledge to good account. Our 
chief regret is that the Circle does not grow 
much wider, in spite of our provision of an 
arena for public discussion, free from sub- 
scription or expense of any kind; but the 
number of people who care for systematic 
and serious study of social problems is not 
large, and we must rejoice that at any rate 
we do not diminish. 


After the social upheaval in Liverpool 


last- August it was appropriate that we 


should spend the first half session in the 
search for the causes and possible settle- 
ments of the ‘‘ labour unrest.’’ Miss 
Harriet M. Johnson and the Rev. H. D. 
Roberts dealt with ‘‘ Hooliganism and its 
Cure’? ; Mr. James Sexton, J.P., the sec- 
retary of the Dockers’ Union, gave us an 
interesting glimpse into the ‘‘ Causes 
underlying the Recent Strikes’’; Mr. 
W. McLean (secretary of No. 1 Branch A.S. 
Railway Servants) explained the methods 
of strikers and picketting, and criticised 
the tactics of the police and military from 
the trade union point of view ; while Mr. 
John Edwards dealt with the new element 
of ‘‘ Syndicalism,’’ and the tendency of 
strikes to reach huge proportions, owing to 
the amalgamation and federation of indus- 
tries—the general strike—putting before 
us, at the same time, some tentative sug- 
gestions for preventing strikes. Mr. W. A. 
Colegate (an official of the local Labour 
Exchange) and Mr. R. Kneale (printing 
trades delegate) presented schemes of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, with suggestive 
arguments pro and con. Mr. R. H. 
Armstrong then placed before the Circle a 
remarkable conspectus of the social and 
industrial legislation of the Government 
since 1906, with suggestions for the filling 
up of the gaps which such conspectus 
graphically displayed; and the subject 
was suitably concluded by Messrs. A. K. 
Bulley and Allan Tracy, who presented 
their views of the further reforms necessary 
for the establishment of a national mini- 
mum standard of comfort. ‘The impres- 
sion left upon one member’s mind is that 
the methods for securing social and indus- 
trial contentment must at least include : 
a wiser scheme of education, which will 
ensure to the beginner in the industrial 
world good health, good mental equip- 
ment, and an occupation which leads to 
continuously useful employment; a mini- 
mum standard of wages and leisure, with 
freedom to combine with one’s fellows 
either for trade or political activity ; th» 
establishment of District Boards in every 
trade for the arrangement of wages’ rates 


and other conditions of employment; a 
judicial court for the trial of disputed cases, 
so instituted as to inspire the confidence 
of all parties. These conditions being 
established, there should be no great diffi- 
culty in making strikes and lockouts illegal, 
at least in those great public services (rail- 
ways, tramways, lighting, coal, &c.), the 
cessation of which inflicts grave hardship 
upon the non-combatant ‘‘ third party ’’ 
—the community at large. 

The second half-session dealt with three 
current topics: The proposed Reform Bill, 
the Insurance Act, and the Liverpool 
Corporation Estate, two evenings being 
devoted to each topic. The first evening 
was a ladies’ night, champions of the mili- 
tant suffragists, led by Miss Davies, and of 
the constitutionals, led by Miss E. Deakin, 
displaying much eloquence and debating 
power. The attendance was larger and 
the speaking was on a higher level than at 
any meeting yet held. At another meet- 
ing Mr. J. J. Clarke, F.S.S., conducted us 
through the intricacies of ‘‘ Proportional 
Representation ’’ by means of an experi- 
mental election, incidentally explaining 
the shortcomings of ‘‘ Second Ballot ’’ 
and other suggested alternatives. Right 
upon the passage of the Insurance Act two 
meetings were occupied with ‘‘ The Place 
of the Act in the General Scheme of Social 
Reform,’’ led by the Rev. H. D. Roberts ; 
and ‘‘ The Working of the Act,’ carefully 
explained by Mr. R. H. Armstrong. We | 
have one or two whole-hearted condemners 
of the Act, but the majority felt that, 
although containing minor faults, the Act 
is, on the whole, a great measure of social 
amelioration, and should be accepted and 
‘* worked ’’ with a view to improvement 
and amendment. Our discussions of 
Liverpool’s great municipal estate were 
enlivened upon one evening, devoted 
to the history and financial eccentricities 
of the management of the estate, by 
the presence of a number of leaseholders, 
who put many anxious questions to the 
speaker, Mr. John Edwards, he having 
alleged that their leases were renewed 
upon terms which gave them the property 
at far less than its real value. It is clear 
that the ‘‘ vested interest ’’ in this case 
will fight reform with grim determination 
every inch of the way. That the exposure 
has not been ineffective is evidenced by the 
fact that our City Council has just ap- 
pointed a Special Committee of eighteen 
members to hold an inquiry. The final 
evening was spent in viewing a series of 
fine lantern pictures by Mr. Harold Rath- 
bone, upon the subject of ‘‘ The City 
Beautiful,’’ and in considering practical 
suggestions by Mr. Allan Tracy for the 
rebuilding or adapting of large old-fashioned 
residences in the centre of the city. Those 
who have attended the session have un- 
doubtedly widened their outlook upon the 
world, and stored their minds with facts 
and valuable suggestions; nay, more, 
they have surely been inspired to become 
earnest pioneers in the work of social 
reform. 


MORAL EDUCATION AND THE 
CURRICULUM. 
Unprr the auspices of the Mora 
Education League, a meeting was held at 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, on Friday last, 
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Dr. F. H. Hayward presiding, in order]a biography of Chevalier Bayard as 


to hear Mr. F. J. Gould’s explana- 
tion of his recently published correlation 


scheme. 


Mr. Gould observed that if, on the prin- 
ciple laid down by Herbart, the moral aim 
should be supreme in education, then the 
whole curriculum must reflect this ideal. 
But the bitter cry of teachers everywhere 
was that the time table was overcrowded. 
Professor Howard Moore, of the Crane 
Technical School, Chicago, had declared 
of the United States system that ‘‘ The 
curriculum as it exists to-day is largely 
water any way; not over a third of it 
is indispensable.’? While society urgently 
needed the aid of an improved method 
of ethical instruction, yet, as Mr. Moore 
said, in his book, ‘* Ethics and Hducation,”’ 
there were educators who understood so 
fully the function of education that 
they objected to giving even six minutes 
a day to the science of civilising people.”’ 
Certain subjects must be reduced in 
proportion in order to make way for 
civic instruction. Especially was this 
the case in that béte noire of the educational 
system, arithmetic, the condition of which 
o-day constituted as great a scandal as 
the ‘‘ Payment by results ’’ of twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. The lecturer gave 
a brief sketch of a reformed arithmetic, 
which would embrace the elements of 
recreation, esthetics, utility and ethics. 
These changes would save school-time, 
avoid much needless nerve-strain, and 
moralise what was now the most hopeless 
and most grossly materialist subject of 
the curriculum. To this reform should 
be added common-sense exercises in the 
general art of reasoning—an art which 
would develop its chief interest in the 
moral lesson. 


The scheme offered for the consideration 
of the meeting was based on the course of 
human evolution, and in recognition of 
the principle that the progress of the 
child’s psychology represented, in an 
abbreviated manner, the progress of 
humanity in history. , This history would 
be chronology without years, which was 
another way of saying chronology without 
tears. It sufficed to divide evolution into 
(1) antiquity, including Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews, Hindus; (2) the Middle Ages 
and succeeding times till about 1700; 
(3) Modern times. Certain symbolic figures 
might stand for each epoch, for instance, 
a Greek, a Roman, and Moses for antiquity ; 
for the middle period, a cathedral, a knight, 
a printing press, a sailing-ship ; for modern 
times, a lighthouse, a locomotive, a school. 
Civilised children all over the world 
should alike study the stage of antiquity 
before the history of their native country ; 
_that is, the environment of Primitive 
Man and the Greeks and Romans; - the 
myths and folklore of that age; and the 
moral instruction should draw its illus- 
trations largely from those areas and 
times, while borrowing also from modern 
experience, and being imparted in the 
modern spirit. At each stage, the lessons 
would be grouped, the nature-study, arith- 
metic, music, clay-modelling, dramatic 
exercises, and the rest, all being associated 
round certain historical events and phases. 
For example, lessons portraying Italy 
and its scenery would be followed by, say, 


symbolising mediseval knighthood ; this, 
again, by a description of St. Francis of 
Assisi, as representing medieval piety 
and sympathy ; and this, again, by ethical 
lessons which would gather up the moral 
suggestions already observed, and weave 
them into definite instruction on chivalry, 
sympathy, &c., with additional material 
from any other sources approved by the 
teacher. : 


As another example, taken from the 
third stage (i.e, modern times, since 
1700), lessons under the head of environ- 
ment would first picturesquely portray the 
position and national character of England, 
France, and the regions in which these 
countries struggled for Colonial supremacy. 
Next might come lessons on the Jesuit 
missions in Canada, as exemplifying French 
moral energy, and the remarkable economic 
work accomplished in Mauritius by Labour- 
donnais, as exemplifying French industrial 
energy. Other lessons would furnish 
illustrations from art and science, e.g., 
Longfellow’s poem of ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ the 
music of the period expressed in the 
‘* Marseillaise,’’ and ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ 
and the biographies of eighteenth century 
biologists and botanists. Then the 
ethics lessons would gather up _ the 
scattered moral elements in talks on 
character, industrial enterprise, and so on. 
It was not proposed that such a scheme 
should be adopted in any school in the 
form presented by the League, but it 
was hoped that teachers would more 
and more shape their curriculum on these 
evolutionary lines. Similar ideals had 
been sketched for French education by 
M. Ferdinand Buisson in his La foi 
Laique, and they pointed to a possible 
solution of some painful controversies, 
for in both the French and English schemes 
the history of religious movements was 
in some degree included. 


Mr. Gould summed up in a closing 
review. The time approached when the 
various activities and studies of the 
school must not only be correlated, they 
must be correlated for a living and abiding 
purpose ; and that purpose was the train- 
ing of the young personality in the service 
of the larger life. The correlation must 
supersede all the disconnected compart- 
ments of the nineteenth century school 
time-table. It must lead the child-mind 
and child-energy that formed a shortened 
reproduction of the evolution of the 
human race, but in such wise that the 
earlier stages were illumined by the 
knowledge and sympathy of the present 
day, and even influenced by our hopes 
for the future. It would minister to the 
imperious need of the human soul for a 
constructive view, a constructive feeling, 
and a constructive plan of action. It 
must portray the relation of man to nature ; 
the meaning of social institutions and pro- 
gress; the depth and beauty of human 
thought and art; and the significance of 
the moral life in the past and the present. 
Its conscious aim must be the service and 
betterment of home, city andrace. Educa- 
tion must abandon scattered aims, and 
chaotic survivals. It must correlate in 
order to concentrate ; it must concen- 
trate in order to subordinate; it must 
subordinate in order to consecrate. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNIVERSARY BES INGs, WHIT WEEK, 


Tue following arrangements are an- 
nounced for Whit-week :—Tuesday even- 
ing, May 28: Religious service at Essex 
Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, at 
7.30 p.m. Preacher, the Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, D.D. (Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.) 
Collection in aid of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation. Wednesday, May 29: Conference 
of Ministers at Essex Hall, at 10 a.m., on 
‘Some Pressing Questions to which 
Answers are Sought.’? The Conference 
will close at 12 o’clock, at which hour the 
Rey. 8. M. Crothers will give an address 
to ministers. Public Meeting at Essex 
Hall, at 7.30 p.m. Four addresses on 
‘““ Religion and International Relation- 
ships’’: (1) Europe and England, by Sir 
Thomas Vezey Strong, Ex-Lord Mayor of 
London ; (2) America and England, by 
Dr. 8. M. Crothers; (3) Ideals of the 
Working Classes in all Lands, by Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, and (4) The Influence and Re- 
sponsibility of Journalism at Home and 
Abroad. Thursday morning, May 30: 
Annual business meeting of the Association 
at Essex Hall, at 10 a.m. The President, 
Charles Hawksley, Esg., in the chair. 
Conference on the work of the Association, 
(1) Home Work, (2) Colonial and Foreign 
Work, (3) Publications, (4) Missionary Work 
in Scotland, (5) Unitarian Van Mission. 
Thursday evening, May 30: Conversazione 
at the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, W., 
at 8 p.m. Tickets, 1s. (on and after May 
29, 2s.), may be obtained from he secre- 
taries of London congregations and at 
the Book Room, Wssex Hall. Other Whit- 
Week Meetings: The Sunday School 
Association meetings will be held on Tues- 
day morning and afternoon ; the meetings 
of the British League of Unitarian Women 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon ; the 
Central Postal Mission on Thursday after- 
noon; and the Unitarian Temperance 
Association on Friday evening. 


“ ‘THE SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Anniversary Meetings will be held 
at Essex Hall, London, on Tuesday, 
May 28. The programme of proceedings 
will be as follows :—10.45 a.m.: Con- 
ference of delegates on ‘‘ The Difficulties 
of the Sunday School Teacher.’’ 1 p.m.: 
Luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant, 
High Holborn. 3 p.m.: Address by the 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (London). 
Subject, ‘‘ The Use of the Bible in Educa- 
tion”? 4 p.m.: Afternoon tea. 4.45 
p-m.: The President’s Address and busi- 
ness meeting. 5.45 p.m.: Closing resolu- 
tion. 


APPEAL. 


Tue Rev. J. W. Ballantyne writes :— 
‘* T am interested in the case of an invalid 
girl, for whose recovery to normal health 
there is no hope. She is confined to the 
house, but in the summer months it might 
be possible to give her much pleasure if 
she could be taken out sometimes to the 
common near her home. This would 
require a basket chair on wheels, which — 
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oes the parents, however, cannot afford to 


buy. Will you kindly allow me to ask 
through your columns whether any reader 
could supply us with a disused chair of 
this kind.”’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
-editor on Wednosday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
-this possible. 


f Bolten: Unity Ghurch.—The annual sermons 
were preached at the above church on Sunday, 
May 5. The church was crowded on each 
occasion, there being nearly 400 in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, and nearly 500 in the 
evening. In the morning Mr. T. Taverner, of 
the local Baptist Church, gave an address to 
the children, and the Rey. Dr. Tudor Jones, 
of London, preached in the afternoon and 
evening. He referred to the attentiveness of 
the children, and to the large number of young 
men, all members of the. church, who were 
present. The collection amounted to over £40. 

The Late Mr. J. J. Bradshaw.—We regret 
to record the death, on April 28, in hisseventy- 
sixth year, of Mr. Jonas James Bradshaw, a 
well-known Bolton citizen. Mr. Bradshaw 
was a life-long friend to Unitarianism. He 
was a member both of Bank-street Chapel! and 
of Unity Church, and at the latter especially 
he will be sadly missed. He was a loyal and 
active worker until his death, one of his latest 
tasks being to prepare a history of the Church 
in preparation for the Jubilee which will be 
celebrated in July next. No one had a greater 
love for the cause at Unity Church. He him- 
self, being an architect, designed and drew up 
the plans of the building, and always took a 
great pride in it, presenting two years ago a 
stained glass window in remembrance of his 
sisters and niece, who had been active workers 
at Unity Church. At th> fu eral service held 
in the church on May 2, the Rev. J. H. 
Weatherall emphasised the uprightness and 
integrity of Mr. Bradshaw’s character, his 
absolute accuracy and truthfulness in all 
things. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. Edward Morgan, B.A., and the Rev. J. 
Islan Jones, M.A., minister of Halliwell-road 
Free Ch rch. The remains were cremated at 
Manchester Crematorium, and afterwards in- 
terred at Tonge Cemetery. Mr. Bradshaw 
was a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and a Justice of the Peace for the 
town of Bolton. He took a deep interest in 
all charitable work, and the presence of so 
many public men at the funeral service was an 
eloquent testimony to the widespread respect 
and honour in which he was held. He leaves 
a widow and four daughters. 

Doncaster.—We learn from the Rev. Percy 
W. Jones, minister of the Free Christian 
Church, that the sum for which he urgently 
appealed some time ago has been reduced to 
£300. It is, however, imperative that this 
should be raised before August, or the com- 
mittee will have io curtail their building 
scheme. To do this would be to seriously 
cripple the flourishing organisation which is 
already promising so well for the future, and 
the matter is therefure extremely urgent. 
We trust that this appeal will meet with a 
cordial response, in order that Mr. Jones’s 
work may be carried on successfully and the 
cause of liberal religion advanced in Doncaster. 

Kilburn: Quex-road.—The church anni- 
versary services will be held at the Unitarian 
Church, Quex-road, on Sunday, May 12, when 
the sermon in the morning will be preached 
by the Rev. F. W. G. Foat, M.A., D.Lit., and 
in the evening by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


Liverpcel: Hope-street Church.—The Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, in his sermon on Sunday 


evening, May 5, referred to the centenary of 


Browning. He said he did not want to treat 
of Browning’s philosophy, complexity, en- 
cyclopeedic information, obscurity, nor of him 
in any academic sense whatever. He wanted 
to speak of him as a great religious poet—one 
of those ‘‘ poets God ever meant should save 
the world, and therefore lent great gifts to,’’ 
as Browning himself had said. But in think- 
ing of him thus, they must put out of their 
minds many things popularly supposed to 
belong to religiousness, things narrow, ex- 
clusive, sectarian, sacerdotal, dogmatic, fasti- 
dious. Things of that calibre could not be 
thought of in connection with Browning. 
The harsh, the rough, the grotesque, the grimly 
humorous entered into his religiousness, as 
we'll as ihe pure, the tender, the tuneful, the 
loving. Passionate religious convictions he 
had; his own, not accepted from hearsay, 
dominating his inner life and his poctic work. 
They permeated his poetry; yet so great was 
his range of thought and of subjects that one 
was hardly aware of their recurring insistence. 
They might be summed up in four words— 
God, the soul, love, immortality; and his 
work, full as it was of intricacies, recesses, 
windings, vistas, and even mazes, rested on 
these great words as on four grand columns, 
which gave scheme and order and sanity to 
the whole. Browning strongly trusted the 
larger hope. It was not that he did not know 
the questioning of his day; he was even often 
in advance of it. He was more than modern ; 
he was anticipatory. And yet one might 
apply to this vigorous, virile, companionable 
man, frankly enjoying life, frankly interested 
in all sorts of men and women, the epithet that 
was applied to Spinoza, ‘* God-intoxicated.’’ 
When the preacher met Mr. Barrett Browning 
by a fortunate chance at Asolo three years ago, 
he remarked about his father, ‘‘ I don’t think 
my father attached extreme importance to 
dogma. He did not disregard it; I don’t 
mean that. He was too much interested in 
all the thinkings of men. But I think he 
always saw behind it and beyond it.’’ Too 
much interested in all the thinkings of men ! 
That was Robert Browning to the life. And 
behind the thinkings of men, nay, within 
them, God. He was influenced in early life 
by the keen critic and Unitarian minister, 
William Johnson Fox, who was the first to 
give the young poet publicity, and the two 
were friends until Mr. Fox’s death. But both 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning refused to put 
on, in her phrase, ‘‘ any of the livery of the 
sects.’? The preacher dwelt upon the poet’s 
sense of the immeasurable worth of life and 
his passion for being, his bold idea that there 
is a hope in man’s very imperfection, a pro- 
phecy in the failures and limitations he is for 
ever striving to transcend. In conclusion, he 
said: ‘* Was there ever a more joyous going 
out with the glad ‘ Hail and farewell’ ? He 
stretched forth ‘ his hands with yearning for 
the further shore,’ where he saw waiting his 
“lyric love, half angel and half bird,’ that 
“soul of his soul ’—God and love still * stand- 
ing sure.’ And he sent back to us his splendid 
parting cry, ‘ Strive and thrive! Cry ‘Speed’ 
—fight on, fight ever. There as here!’ ”’ 


Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—On Sunday, April 28, the anniversary 
sermons were preached by the Rev. Wm. C. 
Hall, M.A., of Northampton. On the follow- 
ing Monday the anniversary service was 
held. In the course of an address the minister, 
the Rev. Alfred Hall, said they had every 
reason for rejoicing. There had been an in- 
crease in membership, and friends had joined 
them who were supporting the church by their 
enthusiasm and liberality. A splendid band 
of young people, of whom they were very 
proud, was gathering around them, and it 
was long since the church had raised so much 
money as it had done that year. The Rev. 


Wm. C. Hall gave a short address on the 
reconstruction which was taking place in 
religion, and in all the higher branches of 
thought and art. 

Norwic:.—The centenary of Robert. Brown- 
ing was celebrated at the evening service at 
the Octagon Chapel on Sunday, May 5, when 
the choir rendered ‘‘ He giveth His beloved 
sleep,’” and the song which constitutes 
the epilogue to ‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fangies.’’ 
A passage from ‘‘ Abt Vogler’’ was read as 
the second lesson, and in place of a sermon 
Mr. Edward Peake delivered an address on 
‘* Browning and His Message,’’ in the course 
of which he said that when he began to pre- 
pare his address a bouquet of white roses, 
hyacinths, and rosemary was placed upon his 
table. He would associate his thoughts upon 
the poet with those three flowers and their 
significance. First, the white rose. Brown- 
ing was prominent as one of those who wore 
the white flower of a blameless life. They 
honoured him for the unstained chivalry of his 
manhood, the unwavering devotion to his art, 
even under tho most discouraging conditions 
at first. The earlier half of. the nineteenth 
century was the time, indeed, for such a hero, 
ever ready to fight on in spite of failure. 
Fortunate in wife and child and sister, Brown- 
ing’s life was one of deep domestic felicity. 
Secondly, the wild hyacinth, recalling the 
Greek legend of its origin from the spirit of 
the youth whom Apollo killed by mischance. 
Browing shared deeply the true Greek spirit 
—that unerring perception that truth and 
beauty were aspects of the same eternal 
reality. Hyacinth in the Greek legend, but 
for the saving union with beautiful nature, 
would have died for all time; so Browning, 
but forthe emotional force he derived from the 
world of men and women, might have failed 
in his great adventure. To an uncertain age 
he uttered the conviction that life was too 
difficult to do without religion. Thirdly, the 
Rosemary of Remembrance. Browning’s mes- 
sage was as old as the Book of Job, it breathed 
of human hopes and aspirations. ‘‘ There is 
a spirit in man.’’ In conclusion, Mr. Peake 
returned to the theme which he considered 
Browning specially made his own, viz., that 
there is a conquest in failure, a mastery in 
martrydom, and that by so pursuing Right in 
scorn of consequence we gain the crown of 
Life. 

Nottingham: Christ Church.—Christ Church 
has just passed through a trying and anxious 
period in its history, for without a pastor the 
work was very difficult. Now, however, 
earnest efforts are being made to restore the 
church to its rightful position as a centre of 
religious activity, and to quicken the cause 
of Liberal Christianity in the neighbourhood. 
Miss H. L. Phillips, who has a valuable record 
of many years’ service at the High Pavement 
Chapel as lay visitor, entered upon the pas- 
torate on Sunday last, May 5. Miss Phillips 
took the opportunity of speaking about her 
hopes, ambitions and expectations for the 
future, and urged the necessity for loyal 
activity and co-operation on the part of the 
congregation. She desired to awaken in each 
worshipper a passion for diligent service such 
as they had not known before, and to make 
them dissatisfied rather. than contented with 
their present progress. 

Peckham.—A neighbourhood meeting was 
held in the Bellenden-road School on Tuesday, 
April 30, . All the South London churches 
had been invited to send representatives. 
About 80 persons were able to attend. The 
first hour was spent in social intercourse, the 
renewing of old friendships and tho making 
of new ones, by members of the various con- 
gregations. A short programme of music and 
recitations followed, and then the platform 
was occupied by the ministers or other officers 
from the churches. The district minister took 
the chair, and the Rev. Douglas W. Robson, 
the minister of Avondale-road Church, gave a 
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hearty welcome to all the visitors. Addresses 
were given by the Revs. W. G. Tarrant and 
W. W. C. Pope and Messrs. Wm. Lee and A. 
H. Crocker. Several invitations were offered 
for the next meeting, and there is every 
probability that the meetings so happily begun 
by Lewisham and seconded by Peckham will 
be repeated. 

Stratford and Forest Gate :} Appointment.— 
The Rev. John Ellis has accepted a cordial 
invitation to become minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Stalybridge. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Dist In ScHOOLs. 

A Conference on Diet in Schools will be 
held at the Guildhall on Monday, May 13, 
when the Lord Mayor will preside at the 
opening of the proceedings. Among the 
speakers will be Dr. Clement Dukes, 
hon. consulting physician, Rugby School) ; 
Miss Douglas, head mistress of Godolphin 
School, Salisbury, President of the 
Association of Head Mistresses; Dr. J. 
Sim Wallace, Lecturer on Dental Surgery 
and Pathology, London Hospital; Mrs. 
Alice M. Burn, M.B., D.P.H., Assistant 
School Medical Officer, Durham, C.C., late 
Medical Officer, Wycombe Abbey School ; 
and Mrs. Stanley Hazell, formerly Lecturer 
on Domestic Economy and Hygiene. 


* * * 


The subject of school diet which will be 
raised by this Conference has already 
received some attention in the press, and 
on Tuesday the Times dealt with it in a 
leading article in the ‘‘ Educational Sup- 
plement.’’ The Standard has also . pub- 
lished some informative articles, and a 
representative who recently interviewed 
Mr. Hecht, secretary of the National Food 
Reform Association, elicited some interest- 
ing facts which will surprise many people 
who have not hitherto given the matter 
a thought. . ‘* Despite its extreme im- 
portance,’ said Myr. Hecht, ‘‘ the food 
question, as a consulting physician points 
out, is generally left to take care of itself, 
and the effect of this neglect is felt by the 
boys for the rest of their lives.’? Mono- 
tony, bad cooking, the lack of vegetables 
and fresh fruit in the daily menu, and 
the ignorance which exists in schools as 
to the individual preferences of the children 
themselves, are among the counts in the 
indictment which is brought against those 
responsible for school diet. The latter 
is quite as important as the other three, 
although the general idea that people (and 
especially children) should eat what is 
put before them without any fuss about 
“* likes and dislikes ’’ is still so prevalent 
that it does not receive the attention it 
deserves. Food that is distasteful for any 
reason is naturally avoided, and if there 
is nothing to take its place the boy or girl 
who refuses it is not sufficiently nourished. 
As one school medical officer has remarked, 
**Some children cannot mentally digest 
classics, others cannot physically digest 
fats and starches, and they are forced to 
take both.’’ The Conference, at all 
events, will open up a wide field for dis- 
cussion, and may inaugurate general 
reforms of a moderate but sensible kind 
with the best results from the point of view 
of health and mental efficiency. 
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Sunday, May 12, at 11 a.m. 
Mr. HERBERT BURROWS. 
“The Ascension of Man.” 
y at 7 p.m. 
Mrs, BILLINGTON-GREIG. 
“The Philosophy of Mob Rule.” 
“Wednesday, May 15, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. G. E. O’DELL. 
“The Poems of W. E. Henley.” 
Friday, May 17, at 5.30 p.m. 
Mr, G. E. O’DELL. 
“The Negative Commandments.” 
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PRICE id., Post Free. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION | UNITED SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Anniversary Meetings 


Tuesday Evening, May 28. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICE at Essex Church, 
The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, at 7.30 p.m. 
Preacher: Rev. S. M. Croruers, D.D. 


Wednesday Evening, May 29. 


PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall, at 
7.30 p.m. Three Addresses on “ Religion and 
International Relationships.” (1) ‘‘ Europe 
aud England,” Sir T. VEZEY STRONG ; 
(2) ‘*America and England,’ Dr. S. M. 
CRroTHERS; (3) “Ideals of the Working 
Classes,” JouN A. Hopson, Esq., M.A. 


Thursday Morning, May 30. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING | at 
Essex Hall, at 10 am. The President, 
CHARLES HAWKSLEY, Esq., in the Chair. 

CONFERENCE on the Work of the Asso- 
ciation: (1) Home Work; (2) Colonial and 
Foreign Work ; (3) Publications ; (4) Mission- 
ary Work in Scotland; (5) Unitarian Van 
Mision. 

Thursday Evening, May 30. 

CONVERSAZIONE at the Portman Rooms, 
Baker-street, W., at 8 p.m. Music and Re- 
freshments. Tickets 1/- Ca and after May 29, 

2/-), may be obtained from the Secretaries of 
London congregations and at the Book Room. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 


Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, Londen, 
TUESDAY, MAY 28, 1912. 
THE REV. J. J. WRIGHT, 


F.R.S.L. (CHOWBENT, LANCASHIRE), 
PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


CONFERENCE at 10.45 a.m., on 
‘* The Difficulties of the Sunday School Teacher.” 
LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant 
at One o’Clock. Tickets 2/6. 
At 3 0’Clock an Address will be delivered at 
Essex Hall by the 
Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. 


“The Use of the Bible in Education.” 


AFTERNOON TEA AT 4 p.m. - 


President's Address and Business Meeting at 4.45. 


ION PRITCHARD, Hon. Sec. 
Essex HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


INETEENTH ANNUAL MERT- 
ING, Essex Hall, Hisbors street, Strand, 
W.C., Friday, May 31, 1912 

4 p.m. Conference. ei Alcohol and Modern 
Life, ” Paper by Rev. Dr. J. L1onen TAYLER. 

6 p.m. Tea will be served. 

7p.m, Business and Public Meeting. 
Report. Election of Officers, &e, 

Chairman: Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.-P., 
supported by Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart. : 
Mr. Edward Chitty, J.P. ; -Miss Harriet M! 
Johnson ; Rev. Dr. W. Tudor Jones; Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson ; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 
Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. ; Mr, T. 
Pallister Young, B.A., LL. B. 


The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire. 


Under the auspices of the Inter-Denominational 
Conference of Social Service Union, 


JUNE 22 to 29. 
Charge, 5s. 6d. per day or 35s. for the week. 
Applications, accompanird by booking fee of 
5s., should be sent before the end of this month 


to J.J. Srark, Ashmead, Orleans-road, Upper 
Norwood, S.B. 


Presbyterian Chapel, Newbury, Berks 


(1664-1697). 


For more than 200 years the Old Meeting 
at Newbury has stocd for freedom and pro- 
gress in an isolated situation, and has 
strenuously upheld Unitarian principles. It 
is one of our oldest places of worship, and is 
greatly in need of repairs and beautifying. 
It is intended to hold a Sale of Work on 
Wednesday, June 26, and the members of the 
congregation, who have been working during 
the past year, have accumulated a stock of 
saleable goods, but not sufficient to realise the 
amount required. They earnestly appeal to 
sister churches to help them with goods, 
money, and patronage—which will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Hon. See. and the 
Treasurer, Sale of Work Committee, Miss 
STILLMAN, Marsh Cottage, Newbury. Mrs. 
NEWELL, *Arthur Road, Newbury, and the 
Minister, Rev. R1cHarp NEWELL. 

* Note change of address. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION UNITARIAN AND 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


Annual Meeting, 
ESSEX HALL, 
Thursday, May 3O, at 2.30. 


_MISS TAGART in the Chair. 


Supported by Mrs. Herbert Smith, Dr. Tudor 
Jones, Rev. T. P. Spedding and 
Rey. L. C. Tavener. 
Address by Dr. ANGELO CRESPI on 
“Present Tendency of Religious Thought in Italy.” 


Tea at 4.30 in Council Room. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
HORSHAM. 


139th Whit Suntlay Anniversary. 


SERMONS by the 
Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. 


Morning, ll a.m. ; Evening 6.15 p.m. Com- 
munion after Morning Service. 
Collections, Morning and Evening. 
Lunch at 1 o’clock, 1s.; Tea at 5 o'clock, 6d. 


Rooms for the accommodation of visitors 
are provided at 12, Worthing Road. 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LIBERAL GHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
at. Essex. Hall, on Wednesday, May 29, at 
3.30 p.m. Lady Bowring will preside. Speakers 
include Rey. 8. M. Crothers, D.D., Miss Amy 
Withall, the American and German delegates, 


and others. 
H. Brook® HERFoRD,)\ Hon. 
VIOLET PRESTON, Secs. 


schools. 


WI LLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. Marsuaut, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


GONG HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 

AND BoAaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiniaAN Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daugbters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MIsrTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal] : J.H.N,SrePpHENson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


YOUNG FRENCH LADY, daughter 


of a Professor, desires to find a home in 
the country, where she may receive board and 
lodging in return for French lessons and con- 
versation.—Apply to Rev. Dr. J. E. Car- 
PENTER, 11, Marston Ferry Road, Oxford. 


AMUEL JONES FUND. — The 
Managers meet annually in October for 

the purpose of making Grants. 
APPLICATIONS must, however, be in 
hand not later than WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 
and must be on a form to be obtained from 
Epwin W. MarsuA.t, Secretary, 38, Barton- 

arcade, Manchester. 


ROW’S NEST.— Mr. E. W. LuMMIS 


proposes to take a party to Hastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14 guineas ; 3 month abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additicnal Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLgEs, 


Managing 
G. SURUBSALL, 


Directors. 
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Acton, Creffield-road, 
HOLDEN. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 


1] and-7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 


11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 


road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E, Dariyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 


1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzsron, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1] and 7, Rev. Frank K. Fregston, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Joun Extis. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 
J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church. 
Sunday School Anniversary. 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. C. A. Wine; 3, Flower Service, Miss 
FF, CHARLESWORTH. 

[lford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. & 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. Tupor JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rormr, 
B.A. 


11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CaynowrtTH 
Pope. oni 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Roxzson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL ‘TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr 
W. T. Cotynr. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Denpy Agats, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Len, 
B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JosEreH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rey. FRep. BRookway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE LL. 

BrruineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BrremingHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Avstin, 
M.A. 

BLAcKerooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 5 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Istan 
Jonzs, M.A. 

BovurnemovurH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon TuoKsr, MA. 


and 7, Rev. PrizstLey PRIME, 


Rev. G. STREET. 


CamsBripcE, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 


11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 


CuztmsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 


Mr. S. Freup. 


CuestER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. BEcKH. 


Dean Row, 10.45 and i 
Srvat, 6.30, Rev. Douatas WatmsizEy, B.A. 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 


BE. Savewtt Hicks, M.A. 


Evesnam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 


W. E. WrILLiaMs. 
Gurr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Dowson. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. H. M. Liveys. 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 


road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. Lanspowns. 


Lexeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rey. CuarLzEs 


HARGROVE, M.A. 


Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


E. 1. Frrep, B.A. 


Lrwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


J. M, ConneLL. 


LivrerPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 


CHARLES CRADDOOK. 


LivzrrooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. H. D. Rosurts, 


LiveRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev, Herpert McLacrian, M.A., B.D. 


Manontster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 


6.30, Rev. E. lL. H. Tuomas, B.A. 
Manouester, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 
Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 


New Bricguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 


NEWOASTLE-ON-Tynb, near Free Library, 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomPson. g 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsorovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. 
Cook. 

Sipmovutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintlam Agar. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 


SoutsaamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11] and 6.30, Rev. A: R. ANDREAE, M.A. 


Torquay. Unity Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
an 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. Jas. Harwoop, 


West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawxzs. 
CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspDEN BaLMFoRTH. : 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rey. Hy. Dawtrey, from Bootle, to 32, 
Brighton-road, Birkdale, Southport. 


Brrpport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 


Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 


Bury St. Epmunps {ree Christian), Church-- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE WARD, 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


11 and 6.30, 


-| Births, 


[hae ee! 


BIRTH 


Hieein.—On May 8, at Summerland, British 
peeebg the wife of C. Noel Higgin, of a 
son. 


DEATH. 
KeEATING.—On May 15, at 79, Tulse-hill, S.W., 
after a short illness, Richard Keating, in the 


86th year of hisage. Service at Effra Road 
Unitarian Church at 12.30, Saturday. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


a 

(ENING or CHARING.—A couple 

of days’ work per week wanted by member 
of one of our London Missions, who has, for 
years, done work of this kind at houses of well- 
known members of our churches, Highest 
references can be given. — Apply to “X.,” 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-strand, Strand, W.C. 
L ADY living alone, comfortable 
: cottage near London, delightful country 
in Sussex, wishes to receive a Lady Invalid, or 


otherwise, needing quiet country life—F. Y., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
a 


ss HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
. Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EDITOR, ‘ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


Che Fnqutrer., 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


To all parts of the World :— s, d. 
PER QUARTER si ee oes 28 
Per Harr-Yuar ... Tage 4 Se 
Pier YHAR ... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 


“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. _ 


£s8.d 
Per Pagu ne ine a0 6.20" 0 
Harr Paan ... 35 cu 8 0x0 
Per ConumMN pha 2 0 0 
IncH In CoLuMN cee Sie O23! 6 
Front Pace—Inou inContumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
_ be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeais, 1d. per word, 
Second and further insertions half price. 


For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, Is. 6d. - 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 


The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 


street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear 


the same week, 


ae 


Pa aie Lea) 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Monday, May 19, 1662, the Royal 
Assent was given to the Act of Uniformity, 
which ordained that the Prayer Book and 

“the Prayer Book only should be used in the 
churches, that an unfeigned consent 
and assent must be given by every minister 
to all which was contained in it, and dis- 
allowed all clerical orders except those 
conferred by the hands of a Bishop. On 
the following Sunday Richard Baxter 


promptly announced his sad but settled | 


conclusion to leave his pulpit rather than 
comply with the intolerable demands of the 
“Act. It has been held that in so doing 
he desired to confirm such of his brethren 
as might hesitate as to their duty in this 
matter. We know that when the day 
appointed, August 24, came, more than 
two thousand clergy followed his example. 
The records of our ancient chapels bear the 
names of many who were leaders in this 
heroic period, and-sons and grandsons of 
ejected ministers are to be found in scores 
upon the list of ovr elder ministry. Natur- 
ally where such connections exist there wiil 
be peculiar reason for commemorating the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
this epoch-marking event; but of course 
its interest and significance will be ap- 
preciated wherever freedom and faithful- 
ness in religion are honoured in word and 
practice. 


Some difficulty, however, arises owing 
to the fact that August 24 is in the middle 
of the holiday season, and people will be 
scattered. At Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, the date of the Royal Assent, May 19, 
has been fixed for the special celebration, 
and Dr. J. HE. Odgers, whose knowledge of 
the period is probably unrivalled among us, 


will preach the sermon, which we look 
forward to publishing. Other congrega- 
tions may find this earlier date the more 
convenient, and doubtless arrangements 
have already been made with this in view. 
Ministers who have access to Calamy’s 
Nonconformist Memorial (edited by Pal- 
mer) will find a full account of the eject- 
ment in the introduction, or they may 
turn to Baxter’s own works for the account 
from which Calamy quotes. The body of 
the Memorial is a singularly rich mine for 
the student, and ought to be worked afresh 
by every generation of our ministers. In 
two very convenient volumes, issued fifty 
years ago by the United Bartholomew 
Committee, most of the historical material 
required will be found. One is entitled 
St. Bartholomew Bicentenary Papers, and 
contains many useful addresses, mostly 
from the orthodox Nonconformist point of 
view ; the other contains the Documents 
Relating to the Settlement of the Church of 
England, and is. extremely serviceable. 
Both ought to be in every reference library. 


Ir is interesting to remind ourselves that 
the Act of Uniformity, which was in- 
tended to put down freedom of thought and 
worship, really established it. Side by 
side with Anglicanism since that day there 
has been a powerful, learned, and devoted 
Nonconformity unfettered by the State, to 
which our country and the Empire owe 
more politically, socially, and religiously 
than can be easily estimated. We may 
rejoice that the bitter opposition between 
Church and Dissent is passing away, but 
this must not make us lose pride in the 
courage and work of our Nonconformist 
ancestors, or become careless of the princi- 
ples and responsibilities which such pride 
when it is noble compels us to recognise. 
We were called for freedom in the large 
and positive sense in which it is used by 
St. Paul. That faith in freedom at its 
best as it was in our forefathers is one of 
the great powers which make for morality 


and religion in our national as well as in our 


individual life. 


Tue Highth National Peace Congress 
has been holding meetings in London 
during the latter part of the present week. 
The first Conference took place on Wednes- 
day afternoon under the chairmanship of 
Sir James Yoxall, M.P., and the first 
paper was read by Dr. Estlin Carpenter on 
‘¢ The Universities and Peace.’’ We shall 
hope to refer to these meetings more at 
length next week. 


* * 5 


Ivis ahappy augury for our future better 
understanding with Germany that the 
appointment of Baron von Marschall as 
the new German Ambassador to England 
is announced on the first day of the meet- 
ing of the Peace Congress. It is evident 
that Germany hopes much from the ap- 
pointment, and we ought to reciprocate 
these hopes. To suggest, as the Times 
does, that no important change cen be 
expected is a counsel of despair. In inter- 
national, as in private affairs, good-will 
counts for much. If we both desire a 
better understanding a way can be found. 
The correct translation of the angelic song, 
though less beautiful, is more significant 
than that of the Authorised Version. 
“Peace on earth among men of good- - 
will’ is a real possibility. The good-will 
is the first essential. If we want peace, and 
believe in peace, it does not pass the wit 
of man to make peace. Reason and self- 
interest will not settle it alone. We must 
begin with the good-will. In that spirit 
we welcome Baron von Marschall amongst 
us. 


‘‘ THERE appears at last,’’ says the 
Times of Wednesday,. “‘to be some 
prospect, notwithstanding the pressure of 
party exigencies, that the present Session ~ 
of Parliament may be marked by the 
passage of a measure which will at least: 
make a commencement in the direction of 
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dealing effectively with that great body 
of feeble-minded persons which rests as a 
burden upon our civilisation, and which 
presents such serious problems alike to 
the educator and the criminologist.’’ All 
who know anything of prisons, workhouses 
and reformatories must earnestly desire 
some wise and caxeful dealing by the State 
with the feeble-minded. They form a 
large proportion of the young people in our 
workhouses. They are the despair of our 
Boards of Guardians. They are entirely 
out of place in the workhouse, and yet 
under present arrangements there is no- 
where else for many of them to go. The 
Royal Commission which reported in 1908 
urged that persons who cannot take part 
in the struggle for life owing to mental 
defect, whether they are described as 
lunatics or persons of unsound mind, 
idiots, imbeciles, or feeble-minded, should 
be afforded by the State such special pro- 
tection as may be suited to their needs. 


* X Xk 

Ar present no protection suited to their 
needs is provided for the feeble-minded. 
Year after year girls of this type come into 
the workhouse infirmary to be confined of 
illegitimate children. If the child dies, or 
they can find some relative or friend to 
support it, they go out again. Otherwise 
they remain in the workhouse, passing 
their lives in a miserable and hopeless im- 
prisonment. Young men of this type drift 
in and out of the workhouse, and nobody 
knows what to do with them. They 
probably end by being sent to prison. 
This type is not so difficult to define as 
some people imagine. The exact limits, 
those on the border line, may cause diffi- 
culty, but that is true of all border lines. 
State action, giving power of control and 
segregation in pleasant colonies where 
these unfortunates will be wisely and 
kindly treated, is one of the great needs 
of our time. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that Parliament, amidst its party contro- 
versies, will find time to make a beginning 
of legislation in connection with this great 
problem. 

cd * * 

Ir is a matter of national honour that 
the case of Miss Malecka, on whom the 
barbarous sentence of four years’ penal 
servitude to be followed by exile to Siberia 
for life has been passed in Russia, should 
be thoroughly investigated by the British 
Government, and that every possible 
efiort should be made to secure her release, 
Tt has been borne in upon us of late that 
the right of free speech is not so secure 
even in England as we formerly believed, 
but we are, at least, allowed to hold certain 
ideas in this country if we do not so follow 
them out in practice as to jeopardise the 
lives and property of our fellow citizens. In 
Russia, however, it is not safe to express 
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any opinion which lays you open to the 
vaguest charge of being associated with 
the Revolutionary party. Merely to have 
friends among the Socialists, without 
being a convert to the Socialist faith, is 
enough to make a man or woman suspect, 
Miss Malecka, so far as our information 
serves, appears to be singularly innocent 
of any designs on the Government, and her 
only offence is that she has not exercised 
that execrable prudence in respect of 
the views she holds on political matters 
which is so closely allied to cowardice 
that it is hard to see where it differs from it. 


* * * 


Canon Litiey, writing in the Daily 
News and Leader on the life-story of Miss 
Malecka, whom he has known almost as 
well as if she had been a member of his 
own family for the past twelve years, 
helps us to understand readily how she 
has incurred the suspicion of those in 
authority which has brought upon her 
such an awful punishment. ‘‘ Her nature,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is frank, generous, unreserved. 
She is an artist to her finger-tips, lived, 
indeed, in and for her art. Like most of 
us she professed Socialist opinions, though 
I always regarded her as one of the sanest 
and least extreme of all my Socialist 
friends. . . Of one thing I am certain. 
The greatest possible measure of Katie 
Malecka’s crime is that she may have said 
in Russia in private conversation what she 
might have said in England in the presence 
of the Russian Ambassador without unduly 
violating social convenances, that she did 
not in Russia turn her back upon friends 
whom she had made in England because 
in Russia they were politically suspect. 
In short, that she imprudently carried her 
English fearlessness and her English loyalty 
with her. It is not too much to say that 
any one of us, her English friends, might, 
if we found ourselves in Warsaw to- 


morrow, be convicted on the same grounds’ 


that she was convicted, or that we might 
have good reason to be ashamed of ourselves 
if we were not.’’ 


Sir Grorce Wairr, whose death took 
place last Saturday, was a great Non- 
conformist and Liberal of the older school, a 


man of strong convictions, without being 


in any sense a narrow sectarian, who com- 
manded the warmest personal regard 
and respect. He carried the clear and 
decisive mind. the natural sagacity and 
power of application which enabled him to 
achieve considerable success in business 
into his religious and political life, and this 
prevented him, although he belonged to 
the uncompromising Puritan type, from 
becoming too fanatically imbued. with the 
spirit of the partisan. His serious interest 
in \the questions to which he devoted so 
much attention seems to have been 
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awakened (according to the Manchester 
Guardian) in his youth by a Unitarian 
named John Withers Dowson, who keenly 
concerned himself in the welfare of the 
youth of his district. His early activities: 
were confined to the city of Norwich, in the 
public life of which for over half a century 
he exerted a» powerful and wholesome 
influence. His zeal for education was un- 
bounded, and he was among the first group 
of passive resisters when the indignation 
of Free Churchmen was aroused at the 
Act which abolished the school boards, 
allowing his goods to be seized again and 
again rather than pay rates for sectarian 
teaching. He never shirked his Parlia- 
mentary duties, but the week-end invari- 
ably saw him in Norwich, where, until he 
reached an advanced age, he carried on 
his adult school for Bible study, gathering 
round him a devoted group of working men. 
In private life Sir George White was 
quiet and unpretentious, characterised in 
everything he said or did by that absolute 
sincerity which makes such mem the salt 
of the earth. 


* * * 


WE should like to call attention to Mrs. 
Constance Garnett’s appeal in the press for 
contributions. to the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund. ‘‘I am writing,’’ she says, 
‘to beg all kind-hearted people to help 
in raising funds for the relief of the starving 
peasants in Russia. It has been very 
difficult to gain any support in this ; every- 
thing has been against it; first, the coal 
strike, then the Zvtanie disaster. Russians 
are doing their utmost to organise relief in™ 
the famine-stricken villages. But the 
area to be covered is immense, and 
20,000,000 are starving. There are few 
well-to-do people in Russia; 90 per cent. 
of the population are peasants, and all 
classes have been impoverished by the 
troubles of the last seven years. Help 
from abroad will be particularly opportune 
now, for early summer till the next harvest 
is always the worst time. Subscriptions 
are apt to fall off, and the distress is at 
its most acute stage. It is hard for ~ 
English people to realise what famine 
means. ... Many years ago I stayed in 
a Russian province where there had been 
famine the winter before, and what I saw . 
then haunts me still—the white, weak 
faces of men and women, the dreadful 
absence of children. The babies all die, 
for the starved mothers have no milk, 
and the children quickly succumb to 
dysentery, &c., from eating the famine 
bread, made of straw, bark, and refuse. 
One woman said to*me, ‘‘I had ten 
children. They are all dead.’’ Subserip- _ 
tions should be sent to the treasurer of 
the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, 13, Cheyne-walk, Chel- 
sea. Twelve shillings will keep a man alive 
till harvest.” 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


é 
GEORGE DAWSON AND THE 
COMING CHURCH. 


I. 

GrorcE Dawson was undoubtedly one 
of Birmingham’s greatest citizens and 
foremost religious leaders a generation 
ago—and yet the remembrance of his life 
and work seems to have almost entirely 
faded out of the minds of the present 
generation. 

True, there is a statue of him in Cham- 
berlain Square, and a fine bust in the 
Reference Library commemorates his ar- 
dent labours for the establishment of that 
institution ; but the great church which 
he founded has been sold long ago, and at 
present serves the purpose of a picture 
theatre in a district almost completely 
commercialised and inhabited only by 
the less fortunate toilers of the city. Yet 
there igs one church in Birmingham—a 
small and struggling church, it is true—of 
which the present writer happens to be 
the minister, which has reverently culti- 
vated the memory of this great man for 
many years, and regards its connection 
with him as a precious heritage. A brass 
tablet inserted in the wall of Waverley- 
road Church, Small Heath, bears this 
inscription : 

‘“The Church of the Saviour founded 
by the late George Dawson, M.A., in 1847, 
having been closed in 1895, the trustees 
presented the sum of £900 towards the 
building fund of this Church, December 
3121898." — 

Below the above is a memorial tablet 
in grey marble, also presented by the 
Trustees of the former Church of the 
Saviour, which reads thus : 

‘In loving memory of George Dawson, 
M.A. Coming to this town in the year 
1844, he gathered round him a band of 
followers who found in his teaching a 
fervent religious spirit, and a fearless trust 
in God as our Heavenly Father, in union 
with an earnest search after truth. To 
perpetuate such union they built this 
Church, which he opened August 8, 1847, 
and to which he ministered until his death. 
Not in this church only, but throughout the 
land did he everywhere teach to nations : 
that they are exalted by righteousness 
alone ; to men: ‘ To do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with God.’ He was 
born February 24, 1821, and died Novem- 
ber 30, 1876.”’ 

George Dawson came to Birmingham as 
a Baptist minister at the invitation of the 
Mount Zion Chapel in Graham-street. 
Here he at once made a stir by his sermons 
on ‘‘Signs of the Times,’’ which con- 
tained an eloquent protest against the 
Oxford Movement associa’ed with the 
names of Pusey and Newman and the 
** Tracts for the Times.”’ 

At that time he was no doubt an ortho- 
dox Protestant and a champion of the great 
Evangelical dogmas of justification by 
faith, and salvation through the blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, acknowledging as 
the one law of faith and rule of life ‘* the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible.’’ Before two years had elapsed 
his opinions had undergone a decided 
change, and eventually some members 
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of his congregation found him too latitu- 
dinarian in his views, which they said were 
not in keeping with their Trust Deeds. 
Their main grievance seems to have been 
the fact that he admitted those who 
believed in Infant Baptism to a partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper, and that he 
insisted on preaching, that a good life was 
better than Orthodox Baptist belief. In 
consequence of the dissensions which arose 
in the congregation a large number of 
members finally seceded from the Chapel, 
and constituting themselves into an in- 
dependent congregation appointed Daw- 
son as their spiritual leader. Unable to 
obtain permission to use the Town Hall 
for their religious services, they succeeded 
in securing the use of the People’s Hall in 
Loveday-street for their morning services, 
while availing themselves of the offer of 
the Unitarians to conduct their evening 
worship at New Hall Hill Chapel. It is a 
remarkable testimony to the zeal and en- 
terprise of this new congregation that in 
less than a year they were in a position to 
cut the first sods of turf for their new 
building, on which occasion the Minister 
stated the principles which were to govern 
the future Church. These were of so broad 
and liberal a character, and so much in 
advance of the general tendency of the 
times, that they seem well worth quoting 
um extenso :— 


(1) The members of this congregation 
admit that there exists among them con- 
siderable diversity of opinion upon several 
important doctrines in theology, but they 
do not regard that difference as a bar to 
Christian union. 

(2) They unite for the study of Christian 
truth, under the instruction of a teacher 
whom they do not regard as the retained 
advocate of certain doctrines, and therefore 
bound to publish them, but as one whose 
duty it is to aid them in their studies by 
giving them the benefit of his earnest in- 
quiry into the truth of God. 

(3) They unite into the bond of charity 
as students, with a feeling that each has 
much to learn, perchance much to unlearn ; 
their bond is prospective rather than 
retrospective—a common spirit, end, and 
aim, rather than a common “‘ belief’’ or 
“* ereeds? 

(4) They unite to do good to others—to 
obey the Lord’s commandments, ** to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to instruct 
the ignorant.’’ 

(5) They hold that to each individual his 
theological belief is of high importance ; 
they seek, therefore, to promote belief in 
what, to them, appears the best mode—not 
by requiring it authoritatively, but by 
searching for evidence in the freest spirit 
of inquiry. 

(6) On controverted points they would 
examine both sides of the controversy, 
and then, having ‘‘ proved all things, 
hold fast that which is good.”’ 

(7) They hold that, lacking the power 
to search the hearts of men, they must 
be content with the confession of the mouth 
and still stronger evidence afforded: by 
Christ’s rule, ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them’’; they therefore regard the 
Christian character, as displayed in life, as 
their rule by which to know the Christian. 

(8) The Communion of the Lord’s 
Supper is open to all, a man’s own con- 
science being regarded as the arbiter of 
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his fitness or unfitness for participation 
therein. 

The Church of the Saviour—with a 
seating capacity for about 1,600—was 
opened on August 8, 1847, when Dawson 
delivered a remarkable sermon on ‘‘ The 
Demands of the Age upon the Church,’’ 
formulating these as freedom of thought, 
unity of spirit regardless of uniformity 
of opinion, and brotherhood and equality. 
The Christian Religion, he said, or the 
eternal idea of God touching man, revealed 
in and through Christ, changes not; it is 
the. doctrine of the Eternal, Immutable, 
and the Infinite. The Christian Church, 
on the other hand, is a provision for the 
application of these immutable doctrines 
to a mutable and changing state. The 
New Testament teaches the doctrine of an 
everlasting, indwelling Spirit, and its law 
of church government is contained in the 
famous saying ‘‘it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us.’’ TheChurch of the 
future must obey the eternal law of pro- 
gress, rising superior to denominationalism 
of any kind ; it must be a church for the 
doubters also. While the denominations 
have for their object the propagation and 
defence of doctrinal peculiarities, to which 
they owe their origin, the new Church was 
to hold up to the world their points of 
agreement, ‘‘ the common quantity of the 
whole,’’? love to Gcd and Jesus Christ, 
the Author and Finisher of our faith. 

Dawson remained a faithful champion 
of the principles here enunciated during 
the twenty-nine years of his ministry that 
were to follow. Those years were brimful 
of arduous toil for the common good. 
There was not a cause afiecting the welfare 
of the community which he was not ready 
to champion with the force of his magnetic 
personality. An advocate of the temper- 
ance movement, we find him now support- 
ing a meeting of shop-assistants for the 
demand of shorter hours of labour, now 
using his influence for the establishment 
of public baths and recreation grounds ; 
registering his vote on the side of com- 
pulsory education and taking an active 
part in the political movements of the day. 
‘*T was born a politician when I was born 
an Englishman,’’ he said in one of his 
great speeches against standing armies and 
navies (February 25, 1845). ««1 love politics. 
I do not mean the politics of Chartists, 
Whig, Radical, or Tory, but the true study 
of politics—the history of man and the 
rights of man—the politics of the New 
Testament.’’? At one time he even edited 
a daily paper, which, however, involved 
him in considerable financial trouble. 

Nor were his sympathies confined to his 
own country. He took a keen interest in 
the Hungarian struggle for independence, 
invited Kossuth to lecture in Birmingham 
and helped to collect subsidies for him to 
the amount of nearly £1,000. The French 
Republic, which had been established after 
the flight of Louis Philippe, gained .his 
support, while Mazzini and the Italian 
Patriots counted him among their friends. 
He also became instrumental in securing 
Aston Hall and Park, formerly the historic 
property of Sir Thomas Holte, a loyal 
subject of King Charles I. during the 
stormy days of the Revolution, for the 
use of the public. In 1860 he strongly 
advocated the adoption by the town of the 
Free Libraries Act, and for many years 
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devoted much of his time in conjunction 
with his friend, Mr. Sam Timmins, to the 
work of the Free Libraries Committee. 
When the Reference Library was opened 
six years later, he was asked to give the 
opening address. In this he declared that 
there were few places which he would 
rather haunt after his death than that 
room, and few things he would have his 
children remember more than the fact that 
he spoke the discourse at the opening of 
that building, which he regarded as the 
firstfruits of a clear understanding that 
‘a great town is a solemn organism 
through which shall flow and in which shall 
be shaped all the highest, loftiest, and 
truest ends of-man’s intellectual and moral 
nature.’’ He had been at work for several 
years in collecting the materials for a 
Shakespeare Library, and in 1868 was able 
to hand over to the Free Libraries Com- 
mittee a unique collection of Shakespearian 
books. When some ten years later the 
Reference Library, together with this 
collection of Shakespeariana, was almost 
completely destroyed by fire, their origina- 
tor had been resting in his quiet grave for 
more than two years. But his spirit was 
still alive in the hearts of the Birmingham 
people when they made arise out of the 
ashes of the old, a greater and finer build- 
ing in which to carry on the work that he 
had had so much at heart. 

In spite of the multifarious duties which 
Dawson undertook for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens, he not only did not neglect 
his pulpit work, which had rapidly made 
him one of the most, prominent preachers 
in the town, but he found time to give 
literary discourses on the most varied 
subjects both in Birmingham, Manchester, 
and other provincial centres; possessing 
in a large measure the rare gift of being 
able to seize the original thoughts of great 
minds and adapting them to the com- 
prehension of his hearers. He was a born 
expositor. His range of subjects was 
apparently as wide as his sympathies with 
humanity. He would lecture with the 
same ease and in his own brilliant manner 
on the English poets from Milton and 
Shakespeare to Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
as on Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, and 
theologians of the type of Zwingh, Wesley, 
and Joseph Priestley. His style, we are 
told, was characteristic of the man; at 
once racy, free, and flexible, it would now 
pass into passionate denunciation and now 
again into quiet humour or tender pathos. 
He held his audiences spell-bound, and his 
lectures seemed to his hearers more like 
a conversation addressed to them from 
the platform than a set discourse. 

GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 


PE SS 


IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 


THERE are periods in the” lives of all 
of us when the springs of joy are dry, 
when the soul is athirst in a parched 
land, when love bows down unto the 
dust and all inspiration fails. They do 
not come very often, and for that we should 
be thankful; but when they do they are. 
apt to be as protracted and exhausting 
as the long, hot summer which the writer 
of this book commemorates, And then 
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it is well for us if we can find some deep 
wells of refreshment, some cool and 
fragrant haunts of peace close to the 
heart of nature where we may close 
tired eyes under the shade of friendly 
boughs, and seek refuge from the burden 
and heat of the day. Such wells of 
refreshment, such oases in the desert 
are to be found in the tender reflections 
on life and love, patience, humility, 
beauty, friendship, and the peace that 
passeth understanding which Mr. Scott 
Palmer has gathered up under the title of 
‘¢ Prom the Forest.’’* Those who know 
something already of this writer will not 
require to be told anything more. They 
will at once procure the book and pass 
into an atmosphere of joyous serenity 
which is to be found, beyond question, 
on the top of a certain ‘‘ crumpled bit 
of earth’’ in Sussex, where you can 
sit in dreamful imagination with a wealth 
of anemone roses on the sunny wall behind, 
and the forest. stretching before you in 
the valley. 

But there are others craving a brief 
respite from the dusty tumult of life 
who will never believe, unless we forcibly 
impress it upon them, that enough wisdom, 
spiritual insight, discriminating judgment 
in the affairs of men and tender human 
sympathy to serve for a lifetime (if the 
reader knows how to turn it to good 
account) is to be found enshrined within 
one small volume of the modest ‘‘ Road- 
mender’’ series. And it is all done 
with such exquisite simplicity and self- 
restraint. You are aware of the infinite 
riches of a well-stored mind conversant 
with heavenly mysteries and the Bergsonian 
philosophy ; yet your attention is con- 
stantly drawn from these high matters 
and riveted on Jim, the gardener, the 
‘* oreat lady ’’ of small means and heroic 
soul who spreads radiance in a dingy 
back street in Islington, and such-like 
‘* divine children’’ who are, indeed, 
accounted the fools of this world and the 
friends of God. Mr. Palmer is a philoso- 
pher who has long been awake in ‘‘a 
crowded and lovely world,’’ and combines 
the devotion of one who cherishes the 
treasures of the past with the ardour of 
those who believe in the promise of the 
future. He is thrilled with the vision 
of democracy, but he does not lose his 
head over it. He has a true sense of 
values and proportions, and knows in- 
fallibly what are the incorruptible and 
precious things that moth and rust can 
nowise destroy. His discernment in mat- 
ters which require the separation of the 
false from the true—often a difficult and 
delicate business—is unerring, and he 
has, above all, the lovable temper, not 
to be described as merely charitable, of 
those who recognise that all men cannot 
be judged by the same standards—that 
‘there are small beginnings fitted to 
small folk.’’ 

Nature he loves with the passion of 
a great lover in all her changing moods, 
but he does not forget that in worshipping 
‘‘earth’s fair face we may forget men 
and the supreme desires of God.’’ The 
book, indeed, is full of wise and salutary 
sayings which are (to go back to our 
former simile) like cooling draughts from 


* From the Forest. By W. Scott Palmer. 
London; Duckworth & Co. 2s. 64, net, 
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the deep wells of life, and perhaps there 


was never a time when the world 4a5 
more in need of them. Even death has a | 


serene and lovely face for this gravely 
optimistic writer. 
remains,’’ he says, in spite of the scientific 
dreams of its conquest, ‘‘ with the splen- 
dour of the promise that it gives.”’ 


here, under the stars,’’ he confesses in 


another place, having made his bed one 
hot night amid fragrant bracken in the — 


forest, ‘‘I see that peace is no other 
than a quality of soul hard to be won, a 
spirit given and received.’’ And again: 
‘‘ In reality there are no friends of man 
who are not friends of God, too, whatever 
they may say’’ ; but how true it is that 
men and women are to be found ‘‘ for 
whom religion is a trade, who seek God 
as though He were a gold mine, or crave 
spiritual rank as they might crave the 
Garter and a place at Court.’’ ‘There is, 
too, a world of wisdom in this saying: 
‘*'To give life for his country, this little 
province of a little earth, is good, may 
be heroic. ‘To give it for the other country, 
for the home and fatherland of our souls— 
what will you say of that?’ 
towards the close of the book, which 
begins with May and the crab-apple 
blossom, and ends with ‘‘ Ave Atque 


Vale,’’ and the quiet passing of Autumn, . 
we have a lyrical outpouring of the un- 


ageing soul. ‘‘I sing now—or would if 


I had the poet’s voice to use—the joys ~ 


and triumph of old age. Youth is fair, 
middle-age ripe and sometimes sound ; 


but old age is the slow rending ofa chrysalis 
that lets love through, visible and tangible, — 


on its wide wings of glory.”’ 
This note of trust, expectation, and 


““ Our hope of death ~ 


SH Ven eae 


Finally, © 


a 


happiness is struck again and again. 


It is the note of the forest—that scene of 
insurgent life and the unending reincarna- 


tions of beauty. It is the note of the 


new philosophy which is changing cold 


theories into palpitating vision, and making 
the very stones alive. It is the note 
of the patient spirit, schooled in adversity 
and no longer deluded with shams, that 
makes ready to slip off its dust as the 
crocus sheds its sheath, and stand upright 


in the sunlight of God at the resurrection — 


of the dead. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion; Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 


Editor does not assume responsibility for the 3 


opinions expressed. | 


~ THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 


WIvE publicity has been given to the 


statement of the Commissioners on Vivi- 


section that ‘‘the great preponderance 
of medical and scientific authority is 
against the opponents of vivisection.” 


It appears from the context that this A 


statement means that the Commissioners 


believe that although the beneficial re-_ ea 


sults claimed from experiments on living» 


animals have, in some conspicuous Im- 
stances, proved to be fallacious or useless, 


nevertheless valuable results have been ; 
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obtained, and are likely to be obtained in 
the future by this method—results which, 
in all probability, could not have been 
obtained otherwise. 

So far, then, the Commissioners them- 
selves take sides against those ‘‘ opponents 
of vivisection’’ who maintain that the 
methods they oppose have secured no 
valuable results whatever. But every- 

-one knows that the majority of anti- 
vivisectionists do not stake their case on 
the sterility (absolute or relative) of vivi- 
sectional methods, but on their essential 
immorality so far as they involve the 
systematic infliction of suffering upon 
animals. And here the ‘‘ opponents of 
vivisection’’ receive strong and un- 
expected support from the Commissioners, 
who unanimously recommend that if 
“‘the animal is suffering severe pain, 
which is likely to endure,’’ the experi- 
menter should be required ‘‘ to cause its 
painless death, even though the object of 
the experiment has not been attained ’’ (the 
italics. are ours). Three out of the eight 
Commissioners (one a soldier and the 
other two medical men) do not think that 
this recommendation is drastic enough, 
and would recommend that whenever 
‘‘ obvious suffering has supervened ”’ 
the animal should be killed. Every 
opponent of vivisection has over and 
over again heard the position defended 
that the infliction of pain, of undefined 
duration and extent, upon animals, may 
be justified by its beneficent results, 
and it will be with deep thankfulness 
that they will greet the striking evidence 
of the advance of opinion on this subject 
contained in the Report. When all the 
Commissioners condemn, irrespective of 
the results sought or obtained, the in- 
fliction of *‘ severe pain which is likely to 
endure,’’ and when Colonel Lockwood, 
Sir William Collins, and Dr. Wilson 
“recoil from the suggestion that an 
experimenter should be authorised to 
protract the life of an animal in obvious 
suffering, or which exhibits signs even of 
severe pain,’’ whether the pain is likely 
to endure or not, and recommend ‘‘ a re- 
quirement upon all experimenters in every 
_case in which obvious suflering has 
supervened forthwith painlessly to destroy 
the animal,’’ the opponents of vivisection 
may sing ther ‘‘Te Deum,’’ though 
certainly not their ‘‘ Nunc Dimittis.”’ 

On the vexed question of the extent to 
which painful experiments or operations 
(surgical or inoculatory) are habitually 
performed in the laboratories, the Com- 
missioners, on the whole, lean to optimism. 
Dr. Wilson, however, is impressed by the 
evidence on the other side; and all his 
colleagues agree with him that extra 
precautions are needed to strengthen the 
present law, which leaves too much to 
the judgment of the experimenter; and 
they give prominence to their belief that 
the granting of licences to men holding 
such opinions as those of the notorious 
Dr. Klein and a less known Dr. Pembrey, 
““ is calculated to create serious misgivings 
in the minds of the public.’? The scandal 
of Dr. Klein’s appointment to an im- 
portant “‘research’’ post under the 
Local Government Board, together with 
certain features in the existing law as to the 
granting of special licences, and the Home 
Secretary’s practice in the selection of 


his scientific advisers have given force to 
the charge, constantly urged by the anti- 
vivisectionists, that the present Act is 
really administered by the vivisectionists 
themselves, and therefore cannot be 
accepted as a satisfactory check on their 
doings. 

The answer was that, as the licensees 
are an honourable set of men, and 
know more about the matter than any 
others, it- was quite proper that the 
Home Secretary should be practically 
guided by them. The Commissioners 
would certainly not question either the 
honour or the competence of the licence 
holders as a body; but they have evidently 
grasped the immensely important prin- 
ciple that, in all which concerns the con- 
science and conduct, experts should 
be regarded as valued witnesses and 
assessors, but should never be nominated 
as judge and jury. As to the practical 
value of the extra precautions they 
suggest, as legal regulations, and the re- 
forms in procedure calculated to bring 
home the responsibility of licence-granting 
more closely and individually to the 
Secretary of State, opinions will probably 
be sharply divided. But in principle the 
relations between expert and layman are 
soundly conceived. 

But it is perhaps just on the expert’s 
ground, the question, namely, of the 
actual value of the results claimed by the 
surgical and physiological laboratories, 
that the Report will contain most sur- 
prises for the layman. It is perfectly 
true that, with one exception, the Gom- 
missioners are firm in their general belief 
that great benefits have been secured. 
But in detail they are very frank in their 
admissions of failure and uncertainty. 
Many readers will be startled to find, 
for instance, that they seem to entertain 
grave doubts as to the efficacy of the 
serum treatment of diphtheria. They 
point out that the death-rate, as measured 
per million of the population, was not 
reduced by the introduction of this cele- 
brated process. The latest series of years 
for which they commanded statistics 
showed a ‘‘ death rate from diphtheria ’’ 
that was “‘ not less ’’ than it was “‘ twenty 
years ago.’’ The statistics on which the 
remedy has made its reputation give the 
percentage of deaths not in relation to 
the population, but in relation to the 
cases treated. The Commissioners see 
that such statistics are, to say the least of 
it, ambiguous, and that, as long as the 
death rate is not reduced, the greater 
proportion of treated cases that do not 
end fatally may indicate simply that 
more cases are treated as diphtheria rather 
than that more cures of dangerous cases are 
effected ; and they seem to regret that the 
serum treatmentis now so firmly established 
that it is not likely that any ‘‘ con- 
trolling ’’’ observations that would really 
test its value will be made. 

Beyond these, and other remarkable 
admissions of the Commissioners as a 
body, there is a long memorandum by 
Dr. Wilson, a medical man of standing, 
who has held important public appoint- 
ments, who declares that he is not an 
anti-vivisectionist, though he dislikes vivi- 
section, and who is a convinced believer 
in vaccination. Dr. Wilson makes a 


therapy, which will long be an armoury 
for its opponents. His examination of 
Pasteur’s hydrophobia. statistics, for in- 
stance, can hardly fail to startle even the 
most easy-going believer; and the careful 
reader of the whole memorandum will 
be profoundly impressed by the evidence 
that Dr. Wilson arrays in support of his 
thesis that the ‘‘ so-called consensus of 
medical opinion’? is ‘‘a very fallible 
and fickle court of appeal.’’ 

The layman who determines his line of 
conduct and sympathy on broad con- 
siderations of logic, morals, and common 
sense, need not fear to brave it. 


Puinie H. WIcKSTEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAMH, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF TRURO. 


Srr,—Your mention of the death of the 
Bishop of Truro seems to suggest a word 
from the West. His cremated remains 
have been reverently laid to rest in the 
stately cathedral of Truro, in the presence 
of a concourse of friends who loved and 
neighbours who honoured him; and it is 
touching to record that his four sons were 
the bearers. But what may specially 
interest your readers 1s a personal re- 
miniscence. 

In the year 1909 the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature and Art held its forty-eighth 
annual meeting at Launceston, on this 
occasion travelling into the adjacent 
county of Cornwall. It was fitting that 
the accomplished Bishop of the Diocese 
should be the President; and his official 
address was charming and full of sugges- 
tion. ‘‘ What is the use of a poet ?,’’ 
he asked. ‘‘ What is the function which, 
in the practical life of the present, poetry 
may be reasonably supposed to perform ? 
What is the place, if any, which poetry 
should occupy in the education of the 
people 2. That is the subject which I am 
proposing for our consideration to-night.”’ 
It was a privilege to hear the address ; 
and it is a further privilege to possess it in 
the printed Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association. On one evening, during the 
delightful days of the gathering in Corn- 
wall, I spoke with the late Bishop about 
Dr. Martineau, and about Richard Acland 
Armstrong. Many of your readers know 
how Dr. Stubbs worked with Mr. Armstrong 
during his incumbency of Wavertree, for 
the betterment of Liverpool. That was 
before he went to the Deanery of Ely. 
The Bishop had. tender words for the 
memory of my old fellow-student ; and he 
spoke of their joint-editorship of a well- 
known periodical which stirred attention _ 
to questions that both had at heart. With 
regard to Dr. Martineau, Dr. Stubbs told 
me how he used to go to hear him preach _ 
in past days. That, I suppose, must have 


root and branch attack upon serum” been during the period of his own early 
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manhood in Liverpool, of which city he 
appears to have been a native. There was 
a pathetic tone in the dignified Bishop’s 
voice. Now he, too, has finished his 
earthly course: and others must take up 
the burthen.—Yours, &c., 


JEFFERY WORTHINGTON. 
Chudleigh Cottage, Cullompton, Devon, 
May 13, 1912. 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE. 


Srr,—The addresses at the Birmingham 
Conference have so stirred my mind that 
perhaps you will be able to find room for 
this letter from one whose home is set 
among the lonely hills. I want to tenta- 
tively suggest that the papers on Bergson 
and his work show a somewhat distinct 
leaning to Dualism, if not to Pantheism, 
and that the Deity, whose form emerges is, 
if a Spirit, at least, as Laurie’s “ Synthetica 
Kithica ’’ so well points out, ** a Spirit in 
difficulty,’ and that He is ‘* in a difficulty 
(with matter presumably) from which He 
is slowly extricating Himself and us.’’ 
Now, I only want to urge here that such 
intellectual positions as this sap, for vast 
numbers of men and women, the very 
elements of devotional worship. They 
lead many to see, furthermore, one great 
difficulty in such an address as Dr. Mel- 
lone’s on ‘‘ Prayer,’’ such a grave matter 
as the passing of God as an object of wor- 
ship, such an attenuation of the mental 
concept of God as a living Personality that 
one seems to be left with the impression 
that when one prays it is not so much to a 
personal Being, who is both transcendent 
and immanent, as it is rather an appeal to 
the higher side of one’s own nature, and that 
alone. Thatis to say, that the idea of God 
as a Father, perhaps a Father-Mother, as 
many would now say, to whom a man or 
woman can go as a child in whom the 
Father has a personal interest, this idea 
seems to me to be in peril of being very 
dangerously weakened. And I would like 
to suggest, first, that the way organic 
evolution has worked on this earth appears 
to have been from what one might call 
the less personal, if not the entirely im- 
personal, to the personal; and that this 
emphasis grows stronger in the moral and 
spiritual life. Hence, it does seem to me 
that just as one may expect to gain the 
greatest knowledge along the pathway of 
the personal in God and man, so also it 
becomes us, as children of the Kingdom, 
to guard against what may be the creeping 
waters of a paralysing pantheism, which 
seems to be the special peril of our age, 
and our special peril in that part of the 
vineyard of Christ in which we work. I 
owe too much to Dr. Mellone not to feel 
free to raise the questions his moving 
address suggested to me. 

Passing on to the Social Conference, I 
want, with somewhat inconsistent diffi- 
dence, to plead for more courage of treat- 
ment. And at the outset I would like dis- 
tinctly to deprecate the class rancour and 
the opposing resentment which peeps out 
in some corners of our public life. Even 
were *‘ the capitalists,’ as they are called, 
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‘‘ the villains of the piece,’’ it is just as 
well to remember that the present social 
situation is not only an inevitable, but an 
historic and evolutional development of 
world-wide industrial and social life. Even 
the works of Marx and Engels and Kautsky 
demonstrate this. Such a thought will 
save some ultra-enthusiastic minister from 
uselessly anathematising by name, and in 
the name of the Church of God, some very 
much astonished and outraged wealthy 
merchant or ‘‘ captain of industry,’’ and 
that is the quite possible outcome of the 
impassioned eloquence of Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas! Personally, I do not think the 
Conference had time to consider fairly the 
thorny problem of unemployment. That, 
and the unmistakable widespread poverty 
of the workers of every nation is the 
central problem, on the industrial side, of 
our Western civilisation. We have either 
to settle them or they will settle us. Mr. 


John Ward’s paper warned us that nothing | 


less than drastic reconstruction of the 
social organism may be required. Mr. 
Brunner believed in education, temper- 
ance, capitalist foresight and State insur- 
ance as remedies; and Mr. Ronald Wil- 
liams advocated certain non-competitive 
Government works, new industries, and 
trade regulation through labour bureaux. 
Mr. Chancellor asked for extensive land 
taxation and land purchase, and tem- 
perance, and in these he was strongly sup- 
ported by Mr. Maddison, whose anger was 
mightily kindled by a lay and a clerical 
advocate of Socialist principle. , 

Now I want to ask your readers to con- 
sider and to face certain results, inevitable 
results to my mind, of these remedies if 
applied, because, 7f they are mere cul de 
sacs there is no reason why we should waste 
time walking down them. Every single 
remedy has its real temporary advantages, 
and the only sound criticism of each and all 
of them is that none of them cure unem- 
ployment or poverty. Labour bureaux 
at the best cannot make more work than 
there is, and the first condition asked of 
every workman is that he shall produce 
goods at a profit, or in other words, pro- 
duce more than he can consume. Every 
piece of labour-saving machinery, every 
industrial combination, and every natural 
disaster threatens his chance of employ- 
ment; but the first and greatest menace 
is the enormous difference between his 
productive power when it is well organised, 
and the wages which limit his consuming 
ability. Technical training only swells 
the armies of the skilled workers, and 
makes internal competition between them 
for what work there is the keener, and 
more disastrous to the less skilled of their 
number. Co-partnery schemes all ‘‘speed 
up’’ the men and women to a greater 
output, at the present cost of physical 
and mental vigour ; and when one thinks 
of anything like universal co-partnery in 
production for profit in the future one can 
easily see the end of that remedy. Tem- 
perance also is of high value to the indi- 
vidual and to society, but it doesn’t escape 
the peril of tending to force down wages ; 
nor does it alter the fact that while riches 
are increasing, the ranks of the poor are 
also on the increase, and the ranks of the 
middle class more and more depleted. 

Mr. Brunner’s comment on the Labour 
Party’s Right to Work Bill was very apt. 
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You cannot accept such a right if the pre 


sent basis of society in private profit and — 


private property is to goon. The two are 


incompatible. If the new industries are. 


non-competing, then the maintenance cost 
of an ever-extending host of unemployed 
workers passing into State industries will 
crush the rate and taxpayer to the ground. 
If the industries are competing then their 


success depends on their power to create 
private profit, to compete with and displace. 
labour in non-State industries, and your — 
So, too, with land 


problem rises again. 


\ 


taxation schemes. ~The great merchants 


| can always outbid every other competitor, 


and by organisation can easily regulate 


prices ; indeed, the more easily as the toll 


now paid as rent to the landlords will then 
be paid to the State. Moreover, land 
nationalisation leaves production for pri- 
vate profit untouched, with all its evil 
effects. 

It is because the social problem is not 
primarily a class problem, but a human, 
a religious, and above all, a world-wide 
problem, that I urge the consideration of 
the points I raise upon your readers. Our 
fathers have harnessed the natural powers 
of the world for us ; can we learn to harness 
the world’s social and industrial powers of 
production and distribution along national 
and moral lines ? If not there will soon be 
an end to our social conferences, and our 
churches and civilisation. Yours, &c., 


2 W. J. Picaort. 
103, Albion-street, Burnley, 
May 8, 1912. 


THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCH: <> 
A correspondent, referring to the corre- 
spondence on the above subject in our 
columns, sends us the following extract 
from one of Cardinal Newman’s lectures on 
literature, which has some bearing on a 
remark in Mr. Gow’s letter last week :— 
«Since the thoughts and reasonings of 


an author, have, as I have said, a personal 


character, no wonder that his style is not 
only the image of his subject, but of his 
mind. That pomp of language, that full 
and tuneful diction, that felicitousness in 
the choice and exquisiteness in the colloca- 
tion of words, which to prosaic writers 
seems artificial, is nothing else but the mere 
habit and way of a lofty intellect. Aris- 
totle, in his sketch of the magnanimous 
man, tells us that his voice is deep, his 
motions slow, and his stature commanding. 
In like manner, the elocution of a great 
intellect is great. His language expresses, 
not only his great thoughts, but his real 
self. Certainly he might use fewer words 
than he uses, but he fertilizes his simplest 
ideas and germinates into a multitude of 
details and prolongs the march of his 
sentences, and sweeps round to the full 
diapason of his harmony as if... re- 
joicing in his own vigour and richness of 
resource. I say, a narrow critic will call it 
verbiage, when really it is a sort of fulness 
of heart parallel to that which makes the 
merry boy whistle as he walks, or the strong 


man, like the smith in the novel, flourish 


his club when there is no one to fight with.” 
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VAN MISSION ARRANGEMENTS. 


Sir,—The following is a list of places 
provisionally included in the programme 
for the present season. It would serve 
a useful purpose if friends interested in 
the Mission were to keep the list by them, 


--and watch the announcements which will 


be made from time to time in case of altera- 
tions. I should welcome any suggestions 
too as to places on these routes that might 
be more advantageously visited than some 
of those in the lists. Communications from 
residents in the districts, and local particu- 
lars and offers of assistance are desired. 

May I also add a word to the effect that 
new subscribers are wanted, and that sub- 
scriptions and donations may be sent to 
the Treasurer of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association at Essex Hall, or 
to me.—Yours, &c. , 

Tuos. P. SpeDDING 

(Missionary Agent). 
Essex Hall, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Van Mission PROGRAMME FOR SEASON 


Mav No.1 VAN. No, 2 VAN, 
13 *Stockton. *Crewe. 

20 Stoke. 

27 Whit-week—No Meetings. 
June. 

*Pontypridd. Hanley. 

10 *Cefn Coed. *Burslem. 
17 *Dowlais. Tunstall. 
24 *Merthyr. *Nantwich. 
Juy 

1 Trecynon. Market Drayton. 

8 Aberaman. Newport. 
15 *Cwmbach. | Shifnal. 

22 *Mountain Ash. Wellington. 


29 Tylors Town. Cannock Chase. 
Aug. 
5 *Treorchy. Willenhall. 
12 *Tonypandy. Darlaston. 
19 Maesteg. *Wolverhampton. 
26 *Bridgend. Bilston. 
Sept. 
2 Port Talbot. Wednesbury. 
9 Neath. Tipton. 
16 *Pontardawe. *Dudley. 
23 *Swansea. *Oldbury. 
30 *West Bromwich. 
May No. 3:-VAN. No. 4 VAN. 
13 *Iford. *Leeds. 
20 *Woolwich. *Leeds. 


27 Whitweek—No Meetings. 


June 


Erith. *Leeds. 
10 Bexley. Castleford. 
17 Gravesend or Dart- Pontefract. 
ford. 
24 Grays. Knottingley. 
July 
1 Rainham. *Selby, 
8 Romford. Goole. 
15 Wanstead. Howden. 
22 Leytonstone. Ferriby and Hessle. 
29 *Walthamstow. *Hull. 
Aug. 
5 Tottenham. Cottingham. 
12 Muswell Hill. Beverley. 
19 Edmonton. Driffield. 
26 Enfield. Bridlington. 
Sept. 
2 Barnet. Hunmanby and 
Filey. 
9 Watford. *Scarborough. 
16 Edgware. *Malton. 
23 *Kilburn. "Yorks: 
30 *Kentish Town. Tadcaster. 


* In these places there are congregations. 


Several congregations are sufficiently near 
other places to render help in the Mission, 


THE MINISTERS’ MEETING IN 
WHIT-WEEK. 


Sir,—Will you please allow me to extend 
the usual invitation of the London Uni- 
tarian ministers to their brethren of the 
provinces to their Whit-week meeting, 
which this year is to be held on the Wednes- 
day, at mid-day, at Essex Hall, and at 
which they are always so glad to welcome 
their ministerial friends? The Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson will preside, and the Rev. 
S. M. Crothers, D.D., will deliver an 
address, which will be followed by dis- 
cussion. It is hoped that there will be a 
large attendance.—Yours, &c., 


FREDERICK SUMMERS, 
Hon. Sec. of the London Unitarian 
Ministers’ Meeting. 


AN APPEAL. 


Sir,—I should be glad if through your 
columns I might again make my annual 
appeal to those who contribute to our 
Country Holiday and Summer Funds, to 
send their contributions to me at the 
address below. 

As the cost of our country holiday 
arrangements is heavy, though they are 
extremely satisfactory, and well worth any 
expense they involve, we need and should 
welcome some fresh contributors. 

Yours, &c., 
R. P. FaRiey. 

London Domestic Mission, 

46, Bell-street, Edqware-road, N.W. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


FROEBEL AND HIS ENGLISH 
INTERPRETER. 

The Student’s Froebel. By William H. Herford, 
B.A. Revised and edited by D. B. & C. H., with 
an Introduction by Michael E. Sadler, M.A., 
LL.D., and a Memoir of W. H. Herford by C. H. 
Herford, Litt.D. London. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. 2s, 6d. net, 

Ir is in every way a cheering sign of 
the progress of educational thought in our 
own country that a new edition of the late 
William Herford’s adapted version of 
Froebel’s ‘‘ Menschenerziehung’’ should 
be called for. But for many readers not 
the least interesting features of the new 
issue will be the cordial appreciation of 
William - Herford’s service to English 
education by Dr. M. E. Sadler, and the 
Memoir by his nephew, Professor Herford. 
The latter is an excellent piece of work, 
in part a family record, in which the 
intimacy of affection blends naturally with 
wider interests. The educational ideals 
of Manchester College, then at York, 
which William Herford entered as a student 
in 1837, are treated with the respect due to 
a fine tradition. ‘‘ There was nothing 
‘ provincial,’ ’’ Professor Herford writes, 
‘“in the ideals of scholarship upheld in 
this provincial College ; and if the limited 
number of the students precluded some 


elements of character-training furnished 
by the old universities, some of the defects 
of Oxford and Cambridge life and culture 
were also conspicuously absent. ... The 
intellectual and ethical matter of literature, 
classical or other, was handled at York 
with a competence and a relative catho- 
licity more easily attained, perhaps, by 
men to whom the history of dogma 1s only 
a special province of the history of thought 
than by dogmatists of any school.’’ 
Later we have a delightful glimpse into 
the life of the University of Bonn in the 
early forties, when Arndt, though an old 
man, was still ardent and eloquent, and 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, translator of 
Shakespeare and friend of Madame de 
Staél, survived as ‘‘ the somewhat faded 
elderly gentleman of fashion whose per- 
fume and kid gloves Heine had derisively 
celebrated in the same place twenty-three 
years before.’ With Ihne, the future 
historian of Rome, then just rising into 
fame, William Herford formed an intimate 
friendship which lasted till Ihne’s death. 
But the determining factor in his formative 
years, which later on led William Herford 
to abandon the ministry and give himself 
entirely to educational work, was his 
appointment as tutor to Lady Byron’s 
grandson, first at Ashley Combe and then 
at the school at Hofwyl, near Berne, where 
he came under the inspiring influence of 
Wilhelm von Fellenberg. ‘‘ By conversa- 
tion with [v. Fellenberg],’? he wrote in 
later life, ‘‘ I learnt, or unfolded further 
what Lady N. Blyron]’s influence had 
helped me to understand, concerning 
natural training, the Education von innen 
heraus, of which, if Pestalozzi was the 
Galileo, Fr F[roebel] was the Newton. All 
“my own ideas,’ afterwards realised at’ 
Lancaster, of Education along with, not 
against, the child’s nature... . were 
learned, or ripened, at Hofwyl.”’ 

As an educationalist William Herford 
was undoubtedly preaching to deaf ears 
during most of his hfe. His daring 
methods often challenged the traditional 
mind to opposition rather than sympathy. 
It was not his way, as this memoir points 
out, “‘ to temper the wind of novelty to 
the shorn lambs of precedent. On the 
contrary, he took a mischievous delight, 
compounded of the special satisfactions 
of the doctrinaire, the Radical, and the 
humourist—and he had much of all three 
—in presenting his doctrines and prac- 
tices with their very sharpest edge fore- 
most.’’? Those who honoured and loved 
him for his courage and nobility of heart 
will be the first to recognise the truth of 
these words. But without these defects 
of his qualities which made him such a 
distinct and memorable personality among 
the men of his generation, it is more than 
probable that he could never have im- 
pressed himself enough to deserve the 
fine tribute which Dr. M. E. Sadler pays 
to his work :—‘*‘ He was of the succession 
of those who have breathed a new spirit 
into Western education. . What 
Professor Legros has been to English Art, 
Herford was to English Education. He 
planted new ideas among us.... His 
giving up of himself was his greatest gift 
to England. But he also wrote what seems 
to me by far the best presentment of the 
educational doctrine of Froebel, in the 
work here reprinted and revised.’’ 
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GOD AND THE SOUL. 


The Ordinary Man and the Extraordinary 


Thing. By Harold Begbie. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s. 

Tur ordinary man is the man in the 
street; the extraordinary thing is the 
disclosure of God in his-soul. The book 
is a study of conversion in human docu- 
ments; but the documents concern more 
respectable and decent-living humans than 
was the case in Mr. Begbie’s previous book, 
‘“* Byoken Earthenware.’’ In that, he 
moved for his information among the 
entourage of the Salvation Army ; in this 
he moves among the members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Con- 
sequently, this volume is much less inter- 
esting. From one point of view, it is a 
kind of journalistic - hterary - anecdotal 
illustration of Maeterlinck’s dictum that 
‘the pressure of the soul has increased 
among mankind’’; from another point 
of view, it appears to be an elaborate 
advertisement of the Y.M.C.A. The first 
two chapters give a biographical sketch of 
Sir George Williams, and a brief history of 
the movement which he originated; and 
so frequent and emphatic are the author’s 
eulogies of this admirable institution, that 
one may be pardoned the possible error in 
thinking that he is as eager to push the 
institution as he is to present the- docu- 
ments. Certainly he does both of these 
things well. All Mr. Begbie’s well-known 
characteristics of facility and enthusiasm 
are here. We do not think that the 
average member of the Y.M.C.A. is typical 
of the man in the street ; nor do we think 
that he is the happiest expression of God 
in the soul. To assert that ‘‘ the heart of 
representative man is in search of God,”’ 
and then to illustrate from the Y.M.C.A., 
is an excellent example of Mr. Begbie’s 
enthusiasm. 

The narratives are too elaborate, too 
much clothed in eloquent periods, to be 
really impressive. If such things are to be 
told at all, they must be told with a direct- 
ness and simplicity, and a reserve, which 
are not among Mr. Begbie’s many gifts. 
He has a fine sympathy with human nature, 
a firm grip on religious essentials, and an 
unquestionable enthusiasm for the deep 
things of life; he knows his world, too, at 
first hand ; but we wish that the aforesaid 
institution could have appeared in his 
pages incognito, so to speak. 


EK. W. Lewis. 


——_¢-—_-- 


A Moprrn COrusaper. 
Hobson. 
net., 


“A Modern Crusader ’’ calls itself quite 
frankly ‘‘ a dramatic pamphlet,’? which 
sounds like a contradiction in terms. If 
1t 18 a pamphlet it is not dramatic ; if it 
1s a drama it is not a pamphlet. Probably 
the author only intends to disarm criticism 
by stating tacitly at the outset that this is 
merely a treatise on vegetarianism and 
hygiene, and that it is intended to be read 
and not acted. And if you are able to 
dismiss from your mind the idea that a 
play is meant to be played, you will find 


Florence Edgar 
London: A.C. Fifield. 1s, 


it a very readable treatise, and—especially 
if you are a vegetarian already—quite 
convincing. In the second act Mrs. Hob- 
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son shows herself the artist as well as the 
philanthropist and the theorist. The 
second act would act. The esthetic sensa- 
tions to be derived from the spectacular 
explicitness of a butcher’s shop enhanced 
by squeals of dying pigs behind the scenes 
are a matter of taste. But the butcher is 
not only illuminating, he is artistically 
satisfying. Here, again, the drama and 
the pamphlet show themselves two mutu- 
ally exclusive things; for however vigor- 
ously you might disapprove of his 
profession, you would inevitably hail 
the butcher himself as the most popular 
person in the play. The drama, as has 
often been said, was born in church; and 
what would the Miracle plays have done 
without the devil? Mrs. Hobson’s dra- 
matic instincts have got the better of her 
here, however successfully she has sup- 
pressed them elsewhere. For, unless the 
audience was composed exclusively of 
vegetarians, it might secretly share the 
probable opinion of the medieval spectator 
that there was a good deal to be said for 
the devil. All this is not to say that the 
ease for national hygiene is not excellently 
well put. We agree with every word of it 


—except, perhaps, in one departure from 


probability. In Mrs. Hobson’s play the 
idealist has an income. HRs 


SS -— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLack :—The Life of William 
Robertson Smith: J. §. Black and Geo. 
Chrystal. 15s. net. The Lectures and Essays 
of William Robertson Smith: John S. Black 
and Geo. Chrystal. 10s. net. The Social 
Guide for 1912: Ed. Mrs. Hugh Adams and 
Miss Edith A. Browne. 2s. €d. net. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss :—The 
Historicity of Jesus: Shirley Jackson Caso. 
6s. net. The Cambridge Manuals of Science 
and Literature. ls. net per vol. The Ballad 
in Literature, T. I’. Henderson; Goethe and 
the Twentieth Century, J. G. Robertson, M.A., 
Ph.D. ; Life in the Medieval University, R. S. 
Rait, M.A.; The History of Civilisation in 
Palestine, R. A. 8. Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. ; 
Methodism, H. B. Workman, D.Lit. ; Ancient 
Assyria, C. H. W. Johns, Litt.D. 

Mussrs. J. M. Dent & Son, Lrp. :—Adolphe 
et Choix de Discours: Benjamin Constant. 
Is. net. Les Chroniqueurs Francais : Extraits. 
ls. net. 

Mr. A. C. FirieLp :—The Ballad of Two 
Great Cities: Harold Williams. Is. net. 

Tue Linpsey Press:—How a Modern 
Atheist found God: G. A. Ferguson. Is. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—The Legal Suffer- 
ings of the Jews in Russia: Ed. Lucien Wolf. 
Is. net. Christianity and Business: Edward 


Grubb, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


YOUNG LAMBS AT PLAY. 


Youne life is everywhere around us in 
Young leaves 
in the woods, young reeds in the marshy 


the Derwentwater Valley. 


~ = -May 18, 1012. 


levels at the head of the lake, young shoots 
of heather on the upper fells, young birds 
in the nest, young lambs in the pasture, 
young things to gladden us wherever we 
turn—till one’s heart craves for yet 
another verse to be added to that grand — 
old canticle, the Benedicite, ‘‘O all ye 
young things upon the earth, bless ye the 
Lord! ”’ ; 

Here in the North we have a special 
breed of sheep, strong, active, hardy. 
They love the mountain tops in the 
summer-time, and can scramble about — 
among crags and boulders as happily, if 
not as quickly, as the foxes. But if you 
want to see our lambs at play you need 
not put on nailed boots and take an 
alpenstock, for in May the ewes are kept — 
in the valley meadows, and here the lambs — 
are born. In the higher lying valleys — 
there are to-day many newly-born lambs 
too feeble to do more than totter a yard 
or two. If such a lamb is healthy and 
its mother has enough milk for it, a few 
hours will make a great difference in its 
powers. Sometimes, especially if it is 
her first lamb, the ewe does not, as we say, 
““take to’’ her lamb. In this case, the — 
shepherd will try various coaxing methods 
to induce her to do so. If these fail, the 
sheep is sometimes tied to a tree or rail 
with the lamb laid close to her. The 
confining cord is so short that the mother 
cannot get even a yard away from the 
little one. If this plan does not answer 
there is nothing for it but to ‘‘ bottle 


feed ’’ the lamb. ~ Milk, or milk and water, 


is put into a soda-water or other bottle on 
which an indiarubber teat is fastened ; 
the former takes the baby lamb in his 
arms and feeds it just as a nurse feeds a — 
human baby. After a time the lamb 

is able to walk, then, very soon, to run, 
and a pretty sight it is to see a bottle-fed 
lamb run eagerly to meet the bottle 
carrier; indeed such a lamb will, when 
very hungry, race across the field towards 
any one who enters it in the hope thata 
meal is being brought. The little creatures _ 
suck at a great rate, and with strong — 
power of suction, as I have often felt when 
allowing one to suck my fingers. 


When a careless farm hand has broken 
or lost some of the bottles, very queer- 
substitutes have to be used on an out-of- 
the-way farm. I have seen a glove 
finger, with a tiny hole cut in the tip, 
tied’round a teapot. The woolly babies 
have taken quite kindly to this odd feeding 
bottle. 

Now and then it happens that on a 
farm there is a motherless lamb and a 


‘sheep whose lamb is dead. In such a 


case the shepherd takes the living lamb 
to the bereaved mother and tries to in- 
duce her to adopt it. She probably re 
fuses to do this, as she knows, by the scent, 
that it is no lamb of hers. Then the plan 


lis tried of taking part of the fleece’of the 


dead lamb and fastening it round the body 
of the orphan. If the other lamb has , — 
only been dead a short time, this dodge 

frequently deceives the sheep and she- 
mothers the forlorn lamb. When once 
she has taken to it the fleece may be re- = 

moved. pate: 

~ One day we were sitting on the fells, 
some miles from home, eating the piemie¢ 
dinner we had brought with us, when &@ Ss 


= en peice 
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big fat sheep ran up to us evidently expect- 
ing to be fed; and fed it was. It gobbled 

bread and butter with a will; when there 
was no more for it, it turned its attention 
to a tin biscuit box containing cakes for 
our tea ;- the lid was not firmly fixed on; 
the sheep quickly worked it off with its 

-nose and feet and set to on the sweet 
things. We had to drive it off again 
and again, for it was a persistent beggar. 
It must have been home fed, and much 
petted when it was a lamb. 


In books, especially books of poetry, we 
usually read of ‘‘ snow-white lambs,’’ 
and in pictures you rarely see any but 
white lambs. Here, among the mountains, 
the purely white lamb is an exception. 
The hardy little mountain sheep are grey 
when grown up; often with patches of 
black on the head or feet. Their lambs 
are usually black and white. They are 
Beg most active little creatures; when a few 
cw days old they will join the evening games. 

Games is really the best name for the per- 

formances that begin an hour or so before 
= sunset. Hight or ten lambs will run 
together to some hillock, fallen tree, or 
other raised object. When they reach it 
they turn and race back again. They 
stand a few moments to get breath for a 
fresh start, and away they go, often leap- 
ing clear off the ground; but each time 
they make for thesame spot. This racing 
goes on for perhaps ten minutes at a time, 
then one and another grows tired and 
cuddles down by its mother to rest. 


- Sheep dogs are trained to be very 
gentle with the flocks, especially in the 
lambing season. They may bark noisily 
enough, but no collie worth his breakiast 
porridge would think of touching a sheep 
or lamb with his teeth. He would be 
beaten if he were seen to do such a thing. 
If a sheep likes the field she and her lambs 
are in, she much dislikes to be driven to 
another, and will give a dog a good deal 
of trouble to get her out. She will stand 
with her back to the wall and her lambs 
at her side, and will stamp -her foot at 
the dog. Last week I saw one do this, 
whereupon the farmer said in a quiet, con- 
versational tone, ‘‘ Well, leave her alone 
then.’’ The dog, to my surprise, under- 
stood the words, and turned away. When 
the sheep saw that all the others were 
going away, she decided not to be left 
behind, and hurried to join them. 

This farmer knows every sheep in his 
flock. You would see little difference in 
their faces and fleeces, but he sees what 
you and I miss. His sheep are not afraid 
of him, but follow him about when grass 
is scarce, putting their noses into his 
a hand to ask for corn. 

His farm is beautifully situated. Some 
per of his fields run down to the edge of the 

; lake, others are bordered on one side by 

: woods, on the other by a merry little beck. 

a Here and there in the meadows are shady 

S oaks, under which the flock loves to lie 
: if the sun is hot.. During the past few 

= days gentle rains have fallen to make the 

3 grass fresh and plentiful, and to bring on 

the May flowers. 


Ee The lambs in the pastures, the birds 
ie in/ the nest, the fish in the lake—all are 
oe: happy in the sunshine. 

= 
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MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


CHarLes Gorpon AmEs. 
OcroBER 3, 1828—Aprin 10, 1912. 


Four years ago we stretched out a 
hand of cordial greeting and warm affec- 
tion across the Atlantic to Dr. Charles 
Gordon Ames on his eightieth birthday. 
It was with delightful memories of one who 
had a perfect genius for friendship, whose 
hand-clasp and sunny smile had been 
among the things which, in the previous 
year, made the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals at Boston memorable. 
In those days, Dr. Ames was already 
beginning to realise that it was time to 
reef sail and learn to relinquish some of 
the strenuous tasks of his long life of 
faithful ministry; but always with the 
feeling he so happily expressed at seventy- 
five: ‘‘ Life seems ever near its beginning, 
as if we had not yet fairly tried it, and are 
only now getting ready. Why is it that 
old people feel so young in spirit—the 
outer life perishing, the inward ever 
renewed ? There are men three times as 
old as John Percyfield, whose. hearts give 
a leap at his words: ‘I can see that in so 
many ways I am still a boy—frankly 
happy, frankly affectionate; and, please 
God, I mean to remain so till the end.’ ”’ 
That was thoroughly characteristic of the 
man, aS was that other saying of his: 
**JT don’t mind having lived seventy-five 
years. Many a toad has lived longer 
than that. The question is, What has 
been done with it? ... Never mind the 
years. We are alive, and we are in the 
boundless universe, sharers even now of the 
infinite and measureless life.’? And that 
meant for him the vision of God, and the 
conviction “‘ that the ties which hold us 
together here and make our comradeship 
and fellowship so precious are everlasting, 
and that we shall belong to each other in 
that larger circle so long as God lives.’’ 
There may have been at last some weari- 
ness, some burden of failing strength. 
But from that he is now delivered, and 
it is of the bright brave spirit that we 
must always think, and the undying 
affections that made his life so beautiful. 
On the Wednesday of Haster week the 
benediction of the ultimate peace was 
seen to rest upon him. We will not wrong 
his memory with any thoughts of death ; 
his message is only of rejoicing life. 
‘“There are deep things of God: push 
out from shore!’’ he once said; and 
again: ‘‘ Our greatest birthdays are the 
days when we enter into truer life, and 
come into possession of that inner good 
which is our proper inheritance as children 
of God.’’ Is not this the greatest of all 
which his now come to him, in which that 
inner good shall be yet more abundantly 
revealed ? 

More than sixty years Dr. Ames gave 
himself to the Christian ministry, first as a 
youth among the Free Baptists, and then, 
from early manhood to the end, in the 
wider Unitarian fellowship. ‘‘ In early 
convert days, at fourteen,’’ he once said, 
in a retrospect of fifty years, ‘‘ kneeling 
in solitude, I felt rather than heard the 
question, “Are you willing to become a 
preacher?’ And the answer came 
swiftly ; ‘I will be and do whatever God 


requires.’ ’? His first work was for three 
years that of a printer’s lad in New Hamp- 
shire, in the office of the Morning Star, a 
paper of his denomination. Then at. 
eighteen he began to preach, and his 
church voted, ‘‘ that Brother Ames be 
licensed to improve his gift.”? He went 
out to Ohio, and after a year at a Free 
Baptist seminary was ordained in 1849 
to that ministry, and so preached until 
he found that his real place was among 
the Unitarians. Describing the change 
fifty years later, he said: ‘‘I became a 
catholic, but without Roman, Anglican, or 
other limitations. I found myself at home 
in the world of religion, caring as little for 
sectarian divisions as a, squirrel cares for 
rail fences and stone walls in woods and 
fields. All the problems lay open, and I 
was in no haste to settle them till the light 


should show the way. My new business 


was to feel after the everlasting founda- 
tions of the spiritual order—foundations _ 
which lie deeper than church or creed or 
book, in the soul of man and the world of 
God ; or, as Lowell says, ‘ in that original 
and eternal life out of which all the tradi- 
tions have arisen.’ ’’ Minneapolis, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and Albany are recalled as 
scenes of his early ministry; then after 
the War, from 1865 to 1872 he was in 
California as missionary minister, aiter 
which followed two pastorates in Phila- 
delphia, with an interval from 1877 to 1880, 
when he edited the Christian Register in 
Boston. And to Boston he came finally 
in 1889, succeeding Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke as minister of the Church of the 
Disciples. It was the happiest choice, 
vindicated from the first as a true apostolic _ 
succession as the new voice won its way 
directly to the hearts of his hearers. Of 
what his ministry was in Boston for over 
twenty years Dr. Samuel Elict tells in a 
tribute published in the Christian Register : 
‘* He made his pulpit a throne of spiritua 
affirmation. It afforded him the opportu- 
nity for the unhampered play of his pecuhar 
genius as apostle, prophet, and poet, and 
as a master of epigrammatic and pic- 
turesque expression. Like the great 
Teacher he revered, he saw parables and 
materials for our instruction in every 
experience. ‘His mind,’ as he said of 
Dr. Bartol, ‘ was like a mint, continually 
striking off bright coins of thought and 
speech. He worshipped neither antiquity 
nor novelty, but trusted in the ever- 
shining Light which showed to him an 
ever open way. He saw—and what he 
saw he proclaimed—the Real Presence in 
nature, in history, in humanity, and in 
the silent order of the world.’ 
** Until these last months of suffering 
he lived in perpetual youth. Like Channing, 
he was ‘always young for liberty.’ He 
said his brave and practical word upon all 
the vexed problems of his time. He could 
not be disobedient to any perception of 
truth and right which was to him a vision 
of service. Many were the ringing words 
for peace and temperance, for honesty and 
fair dealing in public life, for good eitizen- 
ship and pure patriotism, for the piety 
which is joy in the Lord, and for the 
charity which suffereth long and is kind.”’ 
We are happy to have a good store of 
his own recorded words, as in his “‘ Sermons 
of Sunrise ’’ and above all in the ‘‘ Book 
of Prayers ’’ issued in commemoration -of 
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his eightieth birthday. With deepening 
delight he lived his life, with the deepening 
tenderness of a brave and ever helpful 
spirit, and with anever deeper faith in the 
divine destiny of man. He looked out upon 
this world in the happiest human fellow- 
ship, as in the House Beautiful, from that 
‘‘Jarge upper chamber whose window 
opened towards the sunrising.”’ And now, 
as the full glory of the new day floods his 
being, we rejoice with him, and for our- 
selves thank God and take courage. 


Ve-D.Di 


Tue Rev. W. SUNDERLAND SMITH. 


WE regret to announce that the death 
of the Rev. William Sunderland Smith 
took place after an illness of about a 
fortnight’s duration, at his residence, 
The Manse, Antrim, on Monday even- 
ing, May 6. Mr. Smith was actively 
engaged in the ministry for a period 
of fifty-three years, forty years being 
spent as minister of the Old Presby- 
terian congregation in Antrim. He was 
for many years clerk of the Antrim Presby- 
tery, and so unexpected was the end that 
only a few weeks ago he was nominated by 
the Templepatrick Presbytery for the 
position of moderator of the Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian Church for the 
ensuing year. Before settling in Ireland, 
which he did in the year 1872, Mr. Smith 
was minister in Aberdeen, Rawtenstall, 
Doncaster, Tavistock, and Crediton. He 
was educated for the ministry in the Home 
Missionary College, Manchester. He was 
a faithful pastor, an interesting preacher, 
and was greatly esteemed within the bounds 
of his own Church. But these bounds did 
not contain all his friends. He was a man 
of wide and varied interests, and through 
his studies and writings made friends in all 
parts of the world. He was an expert 
botanist and geologist and an authority 
in matters pertaining to natural history. 
He was an antiquarian of no mean order, 
and he wrote several small books relative 
to the history of Antrim and district, 
which are well known to all interested in 
these matters. Mr. Smith leaves a widow, 
three sons, and two daughters to mourn 
his loss, to whom will be extended the 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends. 

The funeral was on Thursday, May 9 
Several ministers took part in the service, 
including the Revs. A. Turner, G. L. 
Phelps, M. 8. Dunbar, and H. J. Ros- 


sington. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UNION. 


ADDRESS BY THE HEADMASTER OF 
RUGBY SCHOOL. 


THE annual meeting of the Parents’ 
National Education Union was held on 
Tuesday, May 14, in the Botanical Theatre, 
University College, the Earl of Lytton 
being in the chair. The Union aims, as 
many of our readers know, at giving 


opportunities for the study of educational 
problems, and promoting intercourse be- 
tween parents, teachers, and all who are 
interested in education in its widest sense, 
particularly in its relation to the develop- 
ment of character. The Council reports 
a year of steady progress, and there is 
abundant evidence not only that the work 
of the Union is urgently needed, but 
that the principles upon which it is 
founded and the ideals for which 
it stands are gradually permeating the 
public mind. 


Dr. David, headmaster of Rugby, gave 
a delightful address on ‘‘ Some Educational 
Ideals,’’ a title, he said, which was rather 
vague, and allowed him to deal in an in- 
formal way with certain departments of 
school life in which he and some others 
were attempting to effect necessary re- 
forms. He frankly admitted that they 
had not solved all their difficulties, that 
they were keeping an open mind, and that 
they were not very sure where their efforts 
would lead them; but he reminded his 
hearers of the saying of Cromwell, that 
‘“a man never rises so high as when he 
knoweth not whither he is going.’” The 
public school system came in for a good 
deal of criticism, and one of the first 
counts in the general indictment upon 
which he laid great stress was the teaching 
of English, or the lack of it. People com- 
plained that their boys, when they left 
school, were usually quite unable to ex- 
press themselves properly and intelligently 
in speech or writing. In addition to this, 
after years of instruction and training, 
their teachers had utterly failed to imbue 
them with any love of the best literature. 
Some people went so far as to say that 
they could not read a book at all. He 
admitted the impeachment. He read a 
good many reports, and the thing that 
struck him most was that, in one case after 
another, boys who in other respects were 
by no means unintelligent broke down 
hopelessly when it came to the study of 
English. There were, of course, some 
possessing exceptional intellectual capacity 
of whom this could not be said, but the 
danger was that because these boys 
attained to a measure of taste and power 
of expression, there was a tendency to 
rest satisfied with the general system and 
to neglect all the rest. He gave a typical 
instance in order to show how the ability 
of the exceptional boy is fostered and 
developed while he is being speeded to his 
goal, say a position in the War Office, and 
maintained that during this process the 
other boys were largely wasting their time. 
They were subjected to a course of mental 
training which he believed very often had 
the effect of dulling their perceptions, and 
setting them against literature altogether. 
Our educational system was a manufactory 
which put all its power into finishing a 
few highly developed articles, but on the 
way it wasted a good deal of valuable 
material. He wished those present to 
understand that a great number’ of head- 
masters were profoundly dissatisfied with 
the whole system, and were trying to find 
out a new and better one. They were 
trying, some of them, to develop the 
capacity for reading intelligently, and 
concentrating the attention continuously 
first on easy books, and then on harder 
ones which demanded more mental exer- 


cise, and they were also training the boys 
to read aloud. 

_ Then there was the question of composi- 
tion. They were going about seeking 
information which would help them to 
discover the best method of getting a boy 
to express his ideas with clearness and 
sincerity on a given subject without putting 
down just what he thought the school- 
master would expect him to say. The 
boy must learn to express himsel/, not 
somebody else. Proceeding, Dr. David 
said he regarded as a serious danger not 
only to the boys at public schools, but to 
the country generally the loss of simplicity, 
the decline of hardihood, the growth of 
dependence upon all sorts of comforts, and 
the dislike of pain -which characterised 
the younger generation to-day. There 
was too little opportunity for the acquisi- 
tion of bodily fortitude, and this troubled 
him very much. The causes were quite 
obvious, and could be traced to the general 
rise in the standard of material comfort. 
It was also largely owing to the presence 


jin public schools of boys so delicate that 


fifty years ago they could not have gone 
to a public school at all. He did not wish 
to prevent these boys from coming to them, 
and he would not keep them away if he 
could. He thought they should be able 
to adjust their school life so that they would 
be able to admit them, especially as it 
often happened that they emerged from 
their school days quite cured of their 
physical weakness, and fit to enter upon 
a useful career. But this fact could 
not be overlooked, as it made it more 
difficult not to allow others, more vigorous, 
to be dragged down to a standard too low 
and soft, and lacking in manliness. There 
was already a morbid and widespread 
tendency among boys to think too much 
of their health and to rely too much on 
medicines. They frequently returned to 
Rugby with their boxes stufied with tonic 
wines of various kinds, and discussed 
their symptoms and remedies quite seri- 
ously. He wanted them to have a very 
real sense of the importance of health, and, 
as a matter of fact, to be ashamed of being 
ill, but health was not best attained by a 
too-conscious pursuit of it, and he would 
rather encourage a return to some of the 
old sternness and simplicity of life which 
tended to robustness and vigour, and also 
to morality and self-control.- He did not 
blame the boys for the morbid tendencies . 
he had indicated, it was part of their 
heritage; but he always urged them not 
to yield to them, or to enervating in- 
fluences. 


Dr. David referred to another criticism 
which is often passed, namely, that the 
public school class was becoming less and 
less willing to take upon itself the burdens 
of local government. It was growing harder 
every year to get public school men to sit 
on district councils and boards of guardians, 
and this constituted a real danger for the 
future. One of the reasons for this reluc- 
tance was perhaps the fact that they did 
not understand the people whom they were 
forced to associate with in this way, but 
the sooner they did learn to understand 
them the better. They had got to drive 
it into the boys’ heads that they must do 
a bit of work for their country, and in 
these rather dull ways they might do about 
a hundred times as much good as if they — 
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had a safe seat in the House of Commons. 
It was, however, necessary that some in- 
struction should be given in the elementary 
facts of economics, which, he thought, 
could be worked in with the English lessons 
and the history lessons. The boys did not 
care about these things because they knew 
nothing about them, but some of them were 
showing in unmistakable ways that social 
problems were beginning to interest them, 
and he did not deplore the fact that there 
was a keen intellectual set who claimed to 
be Socialists. Whether they would hold 
the opinions they were so enthusiastic 
about now in ten years’ time he could not 


say, but it was a sign of an awakening, and 


their eyes should be constantly lifted to 
a vision of a cleaner, stronger, and healthier 
England, and their minds trained in the 
acquisition of definite facts about prob- 
lems which they might soon be called upon 
to deal with. In conclusion, Dr. David 
said he wanted to make the boys dream of 
this happier England, he wanted to teach 
them to express themselves clearly and 
concisely, to hark back to something of the 
old simplicity and adventurousness of life, 
to become tougher and more virile, and 
to look forward to the useful work they 
would have a hand in in the future. 


Lord Lytton said that it had been borne 
in upon him more and more clearly during 
Dr. David’s sympathetic address that 
none of the reforms he was advocating 
could be brought about without the help 


of the home, and here, he thought, was 


where the Union was tendering the greatest 
assistance. It was not fair to criticise 
the public schools for what the parents 
left undone, and each count of the indict- 
ment admitted by the lecturer proved 
that the work of education had not been 
properly started in the home. He urged, 
however, that boys should be taught how 
to express themselves not so much by set 
lessons as by giving each a chance of speak- 
ing, and a part to play individually during 
lesson time. At present nearly the whole 
of the time was spent in listening. He 
thought also that much might be done by 
sympathetic association between masters 
and boys out of school hours, when the 
latter might be encouraged to talk, and 
opportunities would arise for a real in- 
fluence to be exercised in regard to their 
ideas. He was interested in what Dr. 
David had said about Socialism, because 
he found that the same thing was going on 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and if parents 
regarded this with alarm he would remind 
them that a sure way of encouraging it was 
to denounce this particular kind of political 
propaganda as pernicious nonsense. That 
would simply result in the boy locking his 
faith up in his heart and dwelling upon it 
more earnestly. If parents would interest 
themselves in their children’s ideas and dis- 
cuss them sympathetically with them, they 
would more often be able to counteract any 
influences which they thought pernicious, 
and give them sound guidance for the 
future. é 

A very interesting description was given 
by the Hon. Mrs. Franklin of the recent 
Children’s gathering at Winchester, in 
connection with the Union, which had 
proved such a delightful time for the young 
people and adults alike, and warm thanks 
were tendered to Lord Lytton for the help 
he had given the society as Chairman of the 


Executive Committee, a position he is now 
compelled to resign in order that he may 
devote more time to pressing work in other 
directions. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Toe UNIVERSITIES AND SoctaL Work. 


Tus column has more than once called 
attention to the fact that our great teach- 
ing centres have become alive to the 
necessity of training and instruction in 
social work, not only for the permanent 
official upon whom the administration 
of social legislation will largely fall, 
but also for the voluntary helper. At 
a meeting of the Court of Manchester 
University on Wednesday last it was 
proposed by Mr. A. E. Steinthal, and 
after an interesting discussion agreed 
that a certificate in social work should be 
instituted. According to the report in 
the Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ It was pro- 
posed that the course of study should 
extend over two academic years, and 
consist of (1) university lectures ; (2) visits 
of observation ; (3) practical work. As to 
the latter, a committee would be appointed, 
on which would be represented the District 
Provident and Charity Organisation Society 
the City League of Help, and the University 
Settlement, and it was suggested that at 
least six hours a week for six months should 
be spent under the direction of the Pro- 
vident Society or another approved society, 
and that students should obtain ‘continuous 
experience in a special branch or branches 
of social working by sharing regularly in 
the activities of one or more approved 
institution, society or committee.’ ’’ 

* * * 

Mr. A. E. Steinthal, in proposing the 
adoption of the scheme adopted by 
Convocation, said that the object of it was 
to increase the efficiency of societies 
engaged in public work by supplying 
them with a better type of recruit, and on 
the other hand to help students who 
desired to take up social work, either as 
voluntary helpers or professionally,. to 
gain some knowledge of the intricacies of 
the problems with which they proposed 
to deal and to become more competent 
workers. Professor Chapman, who 
seconded Mr. Steinthal’s proposal, said 
it was important that the teaching of 
social science in the University should 
be widened, and, further, that the scheme 
would be of practical utility. 

At a later stage in these interesting 
proceedings the Vice-Chancellor, speaking 
of the Faculty of Public Health, said that 
it had benefited the public not only 
by carrying out valuable investigations, 
but also by turning out a large number 
of efficient public health officers. 

* * ce 

The May number of Social Service con- 
tains as usual a useful resumé of points of 
interest to workers in the social field. The 
chief article is an In Memoriam sketch of 
the late Mr. W. T. Stead, whose doughty 
championship of noble causes all are now 
willing to acknowledge, though in his 
life he often provoked the fiercest opposi- 
tion. We iare glad to see that in Social 


Service the question of dealing with the 
feeble-minded is constantly kept to the 
front, as nothing can excuse the criminal 
neglect of this problem on the part of the 
great body of legislators. Other articles 
deal with the Shop Assistants’ Charter, 
the report of the Departmental Committee 
on Tuberculosis, and the Homeless Poor, 
the number of whom, according to the 
most recent statistics, appears to be 
steadily diminishing. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Unitarian Temperance Associa- 
tion will be held at Essex Hall, on Friday, 
May 31. At 4 p.m. there will be a con- 
ference on ‘‘ Alcohol and Modern Life,’’ 
when a paper will be read by Dr. J. Lionel 
Tayler. Tea willbe at 6 p.m., andat 7 p.m. 
the business and public meeting will take 
place. Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., will 
be in the chair, and addresses will be given 
by Sir W. B. Bowring, Mr. Edward Chitty, 
J.P., Miss Harriet M. Johnson, Dr. Tudor 
Jones, the Revs. J. Arthur Pearson, W. G. 
Tarrant, and Philip H. Wicksteed, and Mr. 
T. Pallister Young. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspordents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Aberdeen: The late Mr. Wm. Meldriim.— 
Mr. William Meldrum, the oldest member of 
the Unitarian Church, Aberdeen, who was 
also probably the oldest of Scots Unitarians, 
passed away on Monday, May 6, aged 84. 
His connection with the congregation had ex- 
tended over nearly sixty years. He was a 
member during the ministry of the late Rev. 
Wm. Smith (Antrim). Mr. Meldrum, who 
was of a retiring disposition, was regular in 
his attendance at church. He_ persistently 
declined office in the congregation, but was 
devoted in his allegiance to it. He followed 
the business of a tailor with great integrity 
and diligence. He disliked pretence and show, 
but he had a passion for work, and up to 
within a year of his death persisted in plying 
the needle. He enjoyed travelling, but was 
always impatient to get back to his business. 
He was not much of a reader, but had much 
shrewd common sense, and belonged to a type 
of tradesman not often met with to-day. His 
loss will be regretted by all who knew him. 


Birmingham: Midland Sunday School Asso- 
ciation.—The quarterly meeting of the Sunday 
School Association was held on May 11. After 
tea, in the mecting room of the Newhall Hill 
congregation, those present were taken over 
the Bonner Memorial School by the superin- | 
tendent, Mr. F. J. Tregilgas, who afterwards 
read a most helpful paper dealing with teach- 
ing and teachers. In the course of his re- 
marks, Mr. Tregilgas said that of the fifty-two 
teachers and officers of that particular school 
about fifty had been trained within the school. 
When it was decided to build the new schools 
as a memorial to their late minister many of 
the teachers gave up their summer holiday, 
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and made other sacrifices, in order to con- 
tribute to the fund. The meeting was very 
successful, and gave much encouragement to 
the Sunday school workers who were present. 


Bolton: Hatliwell-road Free Church.—The 
Sunday school anniversary services were held 
on May 12. Mr. J. Chadderton, of Breight- 
met, conducted a scholars’ service in the 
morning, and the Rev. J. Channing-Pollard, 
of Lancaster, preached in the afternoon and 
The attendance was good at all the 


evening. \ 
services, and the collections amounted to 
£20 17s. 

Bolton: Unity Church.— Mr. Edward 


Davies, A.A.I., the Treasurer of Unity Sunday 
school, and the Bolton District Sunday 
School Union, has taken the first place in 
order of merit in the United Kingdom at t e 
final examination of the Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents’ Institute, and been awarded 
the gold medal, the Institute prize of seven 
guineas, the Institute prize for excellence in 
valuations of five guineas, and the Lancashire 
(Manchester and district) prize of three 
guineas. He has also been fortunate in 
obtaining the degree of P.A.S.I. (Professional 
Associate Surveyors’ Institute). 


East Cheshire Christian Union: Annual 
Meeting.—The fifty-second annual meeting of 
the East Cheshire Christian Union for Mis- 
sionary Purposes was held at Knutsford (for 
the first time) on Saturday, May Il. A 
religious service was held at 3.30 p.m. in the 
historic old Brook-street Chapel, erected n 
1689, with its quaint staircase outside leading 
to the gallery, when the annual sermon was 
preached by the President of the Union, the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross, on 
the text ‘‘God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.’? The preacher emphasised 
the need of a more regular attendance 
at public worship, and concluded with a 
touching reference to his forty-five years’ 
ministry at Gee Cross. The annual _ busi- 
ness meeting was held at 4.30, imme- 
diately after the service, the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., occupying the chair as Presi- 
dent. The annual report referred to the great 
confidence with which the committee look 
forward to the development of the missionary 
work at Marple, where the Rev. Leonard 
Short, of Stannington, has just been appointed 
its first minister; also to the settlement of 
the Rev. George Pegler, B.A., at Crewe, where 
there has been such a long interregnum. It 
stated that the cause at Biddulph has ceased 
to exist, as it gave no prospect of a permanent 
congregation being established there, and 
spoke of the successful bazaars held at Mossley 
and Stalybridge by which over £1,000 was 
raised in each case. The loss by death of Mr. 
Leonard New, for a short time Hon. Secretary 
of the Union, and of the Rev. Noah Green, 
at the advanced age of 88, was recorded. 
The Union’s thanks were tendered to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, Sir 
John T. Brunner, Bart., and others, also to 
the Rev. B. C. Constable for his resumption of 
the office of Secretary, and for his devoted 
labours for the Union.. The reports from the 
associated churches showed that much active 
work is being carried on, that in some cases 
there has been increased attendance at the 
services or at the Sunday school, and that in 
other cases the congregations are full of hope 
for the future. The accounts showed that 
£41 1s. 4d. had been received from annual 
collections from fifteen churches, and £57 
17s. 3d. from annual subscriptions from in- 
dividuals connected ‘with sixteen churches, 
and that there was a balanc> in hand of 
£127 10s., which would, however, speedily be 
absorbed by new grants to Marple and Crewe. 
The report was received and adopted, and the 
officers for the ensuing year elected. Votes of 
thanks were passed to the officers and com- 
mittee, to the Rey. B. C, Constable as Hon. 


‘Os. 2d. was the result. 


Secretary, to Mr. Rogers as Hon. Auditor, and 
to the Rey. H. E. Dow.on. A resolution of 
sympathy with the Rev. W. Harrison in his 
illness was also passed. After tea in the 
King’s Coffee House, a public meeting was 
held in the school-room at 6.30 p.m., presided 
over by Mr. George Holt. A vigorous and in- 
teresting address was delivere:l] by the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, representative from the 
Liverpool District. Missionary Association, on 
** Ourselves and Labour Unrest,’? in which 


he referred to the spirit of religious and 


political freedom of the early worshippers in 
the Knutsford Chapel. F. W. Monks, Esq-; 
J.P., of Warrington, spoke as representative 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and expressed his great pleasure in see- 
ing so much life and activity in connection 
with the East Cheshire Union. The Rev. W. 
Whitaker, B.A., of Platt Chapel, Manchester, 
also addressed the meeting. A hundred and 
thirty persons were present at the service, and 
also at the public meeting. The Rev. G. A. 
Payne, of Knutsford, had organised most 
excellent arrangements for the visit of the 
Union. 


Exeter: Western Union of the Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches.—The annual as- 
sembly of the Western Union of the Unitarian 
and Free Christian Churches. took place at 
Exeter on Thursday, May 9. In the morning 
there was a service at St. George’s Chapel, 
when the Rev. A. Hall (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
was the preacher. The Rev. R. H. U. Bloor 
presided at the luncheon in the Victoria Hall. 
There were 110 present. After ‘‘ The King,”’ 
the Chairman proposed ‘* Welcome to Exeter 
of the Western Union Assembly.’’ Mr. J. K. 
Champion (Bristol), responding, said the 
Union was formed for the purpose of keeping 
the weaker churches together in the West. 
The stronger churches had given them ex- 
cellent support in the past. Mr. C. Cole 
(Clifton) proposed ‘‘ Civil and Religious 
Liberty the World Over’’; the Rev. C. E. 
Pike responded. The business meeting was 
held at St. George’s Chapel, the Rev. A. H. 
Blatchford (Bristol) presiding. The com- 
mittee’s report stated that in last year’s 
report the opinion was expressed that the 
congregation at Torquay had little chance to 
live and grow until a new church, worthy of 
the cause and the town, had been built. Since 
then events had marched rapidly. A suitable 
site, centrally situated, had been bought, 
plans were completed and had been passed by 
the local a:.thority, a canvass for subscriptions 
was well advanced, and it was hoped that 
before many weeks had gone the foundation 
stone would be laid. When such an under- 
taking was under way that committee could 
not stand aside inactive. It was determined 
to appeal to the churches of the West, to ask 


them to make that movement in part their 


own, and to render it substantial help. The 
officials of the Union were instructed to take 
the necessary steps to bring the matter before 
the congregations. Notwithstanding the needs 
and straits of many of the congregations, 
twenty-two responded, some with unwonted 
liberality. These twenty-two congregations 
totalled 484 subscribers, and the sum of £125 
The committee made 
a grant of £20, and the amount promised 
stood at £2,545, leaving well over £900 to be 
secured. The Sunday school report stated 
that the number of schools in the Union re- 
mained the same. ‘Two schools had the same 
number of scholars in 1911 as in 1910; nine 
schools showed a total decrease of 56 scholars ; 
nine a total increase of 111 scholars, mostly at 
Taunton, making a net increase of 55 scholars. 
The increase in the number of scholars in 
1910 was 20; in 1909, 66. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the reports, said due 
tribute had been given=to the devoted and 
faithful work of their ministers. Plymouth, 
his native town, mourned vacancies in the 
ranks of the ministry. He expressed his re- 


gret at the long suffering so patiently borne 

by the late Rev. J. H. Belcher. He thought 

the position of their little churches was never 

more fully vindicated in the matter of perfect 

freedom and expression than they were by 

Mr. Belcher. Side by side with that memory 

they coupled with equal reverence that of the 

Rev. H. Rawlings. The Rev. J. Worthington 

seconded the motion. Mr. A. G. Ellis (Ply- 

mouth) also spoke. ‘he appointment of the 

officers and committee was then proceeded 

with. The Rev. H. Austin (president), the 

Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Mr. C. H. Goodland, 

the Rev. J. McDowell, and Mr. P. J. Worsley 

were appointed an Advisory Committee. The 

Rev. Rudolf Davis was appointed representa- 

tive of the Western Union on the Council of the 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 

and the Rev. C. E. Pike to represent the 

Sunday schools of the Western Union at the- 
annual meeting of the London Sunday School 

Association. ‘T’he newly-elected president (the - 
Rey. H. Austin) said there never was a time 

in the history of this country, or the history 

of Unitarianism, when they needed greater 

unity and strength for the spiritual uplifting 

of the people as the present time. 
meeting was held in the evening, at which 
addresses were given by Mr. C. Hawksley, the 
Rev. W. C. Bowie, the Rev. A. Hall, ard the 
Rev. W. H. Burgess. The Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor presided. é 


Halifax.—The Northgate-end Sunday school 
anniversary services were conducted on Sun- 
day, May 12, morning and evening by the 
Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, and the scholars’ 
service in the afternoon by the Rev. W. 
Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. The collections 
and donations realised £27 3s. 8d. 


~ 
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Hastings: Unitarian Church.—On Sunday, - _ 


May 12, the assistant minister, the Rev. H. W. 

King, who is leaving in order to secure a 

church of hig own, preached his farewell © 
sermons. As a token of their respect and 

esteem, the members of the Young People’s 

Class and other friends, at the close of the 

evening service, presented him with a travel- 

ling clock and a book holder, accompanied by 

their good wishes for his future happiness and 

prosperity. 


Heywood: Sunday School Anniversary.— 


‘* Singing Day ’’ in the Lancashire and Che- — 


shire churches is the great day of all the year. 
The scholars, who for many weeks before have 
carefully practised the special hymns, are all 
gaily attired, and the ordinary congregation 
is reinforced by friends from the neighbour- 
hood. In Heywood Unitarian Church last 
Sunday, May 12, were to be seen members of 
the Rochdale, Chesham, and Bury (Bank- 
street) Chapels, which were closed in the~ 
evening for this special occasion. Special 


solos were well rendered by Miss Daisy Carr, 


of Blackpool, and the singing generally was of 
a high order. The collections at the two ser- 
vices amounted to £54. The sermons were 


preached by the Rev. George A. Payne, of — 


Knutsford, and the Rey. John Evans, B.A.,~ 
of Rochdale, and the Rev. T. B. Evans, M.A., 
of Heywood, were present at the evening 


service, when the congregation numbered 407. aie 


Highgate Unitarian Church.—We under- 


stand that the Rev. IT. Davenport Bacon (of — 


Salem, U.S.A.), who is announced to preach on 
May 26, is going to occupy the pulpit at 
Highgate for two months. 

Leeds: Mill Hill Chapel.The following 
tribute to the Rev. Charles Hargrove appears 
in the current circular of the Leeds branch of 


' the National Commercial Temperance League : 


‘“ The news that Mr. Hargrove is retiring from 
active service as a Leeds minister is a matter” 
of deep regret, not only to the members of his 
congregation, but to all the churches in the 
city. To social reformers the loss is serious, 


for he took an active part in all that made for — 


~ihigen 


* 


the welfare of the community, and hehas been” 


a leader in the Temperance Movement for 


ae 
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_ many years. Mr, Hargrove was ready when- 
ever necessary to adopt a courageous policy, 
~ and as President of the Leeds Temperance 
- Council he has been an inspiring leader, gain- 
ing, as he deserved, the entire confidence of 
- the Temperance party. Mr. Hargrove recog- 
__nised at an early stage the advantage of the 
- N.C.T.L. to the movement generally, and our 
League can claim no warmer friend. That his 
_ friendship is reciprocated by our members is 
apparent by the hearty reception accorded to 
_ Mr. Hargrove whenever he accepts our hospi- 
__ tality or helps us at our meetings. His willing- 

ness to serve us, notwithstanding his excep- 
tionally busy life, has been greatly appreciated. 
We anticipate a large gathering on Friday 
evening (17th inst.) to wish him God speed.’’ 


London:  Stratford.—The Sunday school 
anniversary and flower services were held on 
_ Sunday, May 5. The morning service was 

conducted by the Rev. John Ellis. In the 
afternoon the church was crowded with Sunday 
school scholars, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson. Mr. Pearson 
also took the evening service, when there was 
again a crowded congregation. The teachers 
held a tea meeting, and the annual Sunday 
school reports were read, and appeared very 
satisfactory. The 4th West Ham Boy Scouts 
paraded at each service, and were joined in the 
evening by the Mansford-street Company of 
_ the Boys’ Own Brigade. On the following 
Wednesday and Saturday the scholars gave 
an excellent rendering of the operetta “* Snow- 
White and the Seven Dwarfs,’’ in aid of the 
equipment of the school on modern lines. 


Manchester: Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—A meet- 
ing was held to bid farewell to the Rev. W. E. 
George (who has just accepted the pastorate 
of Friargate Chapel, Derby) and Mrs. George, 
in the Wilbraham-road Church, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, on Tuesday May 7. The chairman, 
Mz. EH. G. Hiller, presented an illuminated 
address, and spoke of the good work which 
Mr. and Mrs. George had done in Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy. The Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., 
an old friend of Mr. and Mrs. George, and Mr. 


mittee for part of the time during Mr. George’s 
ministry, addressed the meeting, the latter 
alluding to Mr. George’s work among the 
children, in the Sunday school and in the 
church. He also drew attention to Mrs. 
George’s splendid work in forming the 
Women’s Guild, and the kindly help and 
good feeling she had always displayed. Mr. 
George commenced his ministry at Derby at 
the beginning of the present month, and the 
recognition service is fixed for Tuesday, 
May 21. 

Norwich: Anniversary Services.—The Octa- 
gon Chapel has not hitherto been in the habit 
of celebrating its anniversary from year to 
year, but last Sunday, May 12, the custom 
was inaugurated with gratifying success; 156 
years avo to the very day the present beautiful 
_ building was opened by Dr. John Taylor, who 

was at that time the minister of the chapel. 

There were good congregations last Sunday at 

both services, when the_sermons were preached 

by the Rey. J. Edwin Odgers, D.D., of Man- 
= chester College. The evening service was con- 
ea ducted by the Rev. Mortimer Rowe. Dr. 
Odgers took for his subject in the evening the 
course of religious history in England since the 
— rise of Nonconformity, and the place in 
modern religious development of the ideals of 
those who built and founded such free and 
non-subscribing places of worship as the 
Octagon Chapel. The services were much en- 
_joyed by the congregation. 

Pentypridd.—On Sunday morning, 12th 
inst., Mr. W. R. Haylings gave an instructive 
address on Ruskin’s ‘‘Two Paths’’ at the 
Unitarian Church. In the evening the minister 
(the Rey. J. Park Davies) welcomed into the 
church a number of new members. Some 
were Unitarians who had come to settle in the 


_ James Pelling, who was chairman of the com- | 
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in the church, and the others (eight in number) 


were converts from various denominations. 
Mr. John Lewis, as president of the com- 
mittee, also extended to them a very hearty 


welcome. 
Preston : 


Blackburn. 
well rendered by the scholars. 
read by the superintendent showed that the 
number of scholars has almost doubled within 
the last five years. The collections for the day 
constituted a record. The new organ and apse 
will be dedicated and memorial windows un- 
veiled on June 13, and there will be special 
services on June 15 and i6. 


Yarmouth: Old Meeting.—The Unitarian 
Church at Great Yarmouth appears to be 
emerging from the cloud in which it has 
been enveloped during the past few years, 
and under the leadership of an energetic lay 
preacher remarkable changes have been 
brought about. By attaching himself to 
various local social and religious movements, 
and by introducing several new features into 
the services, he has attracted congregations 
larger than have been seen at this place of 
worship for many years. On Temperance 
Sunday and on Labour Sunday especially the 
attendance was unusually large. A new 
organist and choirmaster, with an augmented 
choir, have been the means of brightening 
the services and making them additionally 
attractive. The Sunday-school has been re- 
suscitated, and now contains over fifty scholars 
in charge of a capable body of teachers. 
The Social Guild has also been revived and 
educational classes for young people started. 
To make the chapel more inviting, and to 
provide better . accommodation, important 
alterations and improvements have been 
made in the seating accommodation, theold- 
fashioned box pews being removed. The 
interior of the school buildings has likewise 
been transformed. The carrying out of these 
alterations and improvements has involved an 
expenditure of about £130, of which just £30 
has already been contributed. In order to raise 
the remainder, the congregation, consisting of 
about twenty-five regular subscribers, mostly 
poor people, will require help. A band of 
earnest women have been hard at work during 
the past winter making and preparing articles 
for a Sale of Work to be held on Thursday, 
June 6 next, when it is expected that a sub- 
stantial sum will be realised. Contributions 
towards this sale, either in goods or cash, will 
be gratefully received by the church trea- 
surer and secretary, Mr. James Williment, 
J.P., 31, Regent-street, Great Yarmouth, who 
is this year President of the Eastern Union of 
Unitarian and Other Free Christian Churches. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


DISRAELI AS A SCHOOLBOY. 


In the May number of the Cornhill Sir 
Henry Lucy continues his series of enter- 
taining articles, ‘‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness.’”. In an extract from his 
diary under the date December 21, 1889, 
there is the following passage :—‘‘ James 
[the name should be Thomas] Field Gib- 
son, one of the few survivors of the Com- 
missioners of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, who has just died at the age of 
eighty-six, was an old schoolfellow of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s. This year a study of 
the early life of Disraeli, contributed by 


Unitarian Ghapel.—The Sunday 
school anniversary services were conducted 
last Sunday, May 12, by the Rev. F. Hall, of 
In the afternoon a cantata was 
A statement 
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place. Some were young people brought up 


me to one of the magazines, had the good 
fortune to attract the favourable notice 
of Mr. Gibson. He was then living at 
Tunbridge Wells, and-wrote to me under 
date April 23: ‘ Dizzi was my school- 
fellow for several years at the Rev. J. 
Potticary’s school at Blackheath, from 
the age of eight or nine to twelve or 
thirteen. He was an impudent lad, and 
by no means fond of books, but writing 
talent broke out early. He used to pub- 
lish on Saturdays a weekly journal of 
school matters, which might be read on 
payment of a sheet of parchment, this 
being a square of gingerbread, which, from 
some forgotten derivation, was so called 
at our school.’ Mr. Gibson adds that 
from Mr. Potticary’s school the lad Disraeli 
went to the Rev. E. Cogan’s, at Higham 
Hill, Walthamstow. There he remained 
three or four years, afterwards entering 
the office of a firm of solicitors, Messrs. 
Swaine & Stephens.’’ 


TEMPERANCE AND THE UPPER CLASSES. 


Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., speaking 
recently at the annual meeting of the 
National Commercial Temperance League, 
of which he is a vice-president, expressed ~ 
his belief that in spite of what the tem- 
perance movement had accomplished in 
the past 50 years, they had not convinced 
the rich of the value of total abstinence. 
‘* There is more luxurious idleness to-day 
than there has been in the history of this 
country before,’’ he maintained, “‘ and 
this cannot be associated with temperance. 
We have not made any sensible inroads 
on the upper classes. As to the working 
class, temperance reformers have cap- 
tured to a large extent the intelligent 
artisans. Look at our Labour M.P.’s and 
see how many are temperance men. 
When first’ they entered Parliament I 
remember a bishop talking to me of his 
fears. I told him that several were 
Methodist preachers and total abstainers, 
and allayed his fears. As to the residuum 
of the population I am afraid things are 
much as they were. I sum it up in this 
way—the people at the top and at the 
bottom are much as they were. The 
middle and the upper middle classes are 
now impressed as to their responsibility 
in this matter. The Labour Party and 
the workers are mostly in sympathy with 
temperance.’’ 


Tus INTERNATIONAL EUGENICS CONGRESS. 
Great preparations are already being 
made for the reception of the delegates 
to the International Eugenics Congress, 
the first of its kind, which is to be held in 
London at the end of July. The pro- 
gramme of papers has been divided into 
three classes—eugenics in relation to 
biology, eugenics in relation to sociology 
and history, and the practical application 
of eugenic principles. Well-known au- 
thorities from the Continent and America, 
as well as those belonging to this country, 
will deal with these subjects, and it will 
be the object of the Congress to establish 
an international organisation for the 
interchange of ideas and knowledge based : 
on practical experiments, and also for the 
purpose of discovering how far scientific 
facts warrant legislative action. : 
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Tur RELIGION OF THE SINHALESE. 
The Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, whose articles 
are familiar to our readers, writing in the 
June number of the Buddhist Review on 
‘* Religion without Machinery,’’ gives 
a sympathetic description of the manner 
in which the teaching of Buddha is followed 
in Ceylon. ‘‘ The interminable wonder,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ is how these straw-thatched rude 
huts can breed such sweet lives, but the 
secret of course is neither in the hut, nor 
in the field of maize, nor the jungle, but in 
the influence, exerted upon them for over 
2,000 years, of the gracious example of one 
who gave up his lifeto save his brethren from 
the cause of sorrow and bring them into 
the Enduring Peace. As you return from 
where you have watched the glory of the 
sunset fading behind the violet peaks, you 
will hear the soft crooning of the ancient 
shastras, the weird chanting of the beati- 
tude of the good that overcometh evil, and 
the love that alone can conquer hate :— 
‘Grievous is anger, harassing is 
fate ; not there is the way of peace. To 
the heart freed of evil desire, to the 
forgiving spirit, to the soul whose love 
casts out all fear comes the dove of joy, 
the harbinger of peace.’ 
A useful thread to bind around the arm 
before sleep, and when the singer wakes 
before the dawn, he will again turn his 
thoughts to one who accomplished the 
purpose he himself only strives to foster. 
. . . Those most endued with the spirit of 
Christ will find nothing alien in the utter 
invincible lovingness of the Elder Brother 
of the common Aryan race.”’ 


Inrant Morrariry 1n Russia. . 

According to a recent paragraph from 
Reuter’s correspondent sent to the press on 
the ‘‘ Day of Violets ’’ in St. Petersburg, 
when a couple of thousand young people 
sold artificial violets to gain funds to aid 
in combating the appalling infant mortality 
in Russia, no fewer than 2,000,000 infants 
die annually in the fifty governments of 
European Russia (excluding Poland and 
Finland). ln the Samara government 
the death rate amounts to 58 per cent. 
Statistics show that of 4% million children 
over three millions die before reaching the 
age of five years. The mortality is much 
higher in the summer than in the winter, 
for every peasant adult is’ occupied in 
field work, and the children are con- 
sequently neglected. A large number are 
killed and eaten by pigs every year in the 
absence of any guardians. So great, 
indeed, is the mortality from this cause that 
in many districts the landowners, when 
making contracts with their peasant tenants, 
stipulate that no pigs are to be kept on 
their holdings. 


FREE CuurcH LeaGuE FoR Woman Sur- 
FRAGE. 

The annual public meeting of the Free 
Church League was held on May 9 at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, when 
the speakers included Lady Barlow, 
Mr. Richardson, M.P. for Whitehaven, 
the Rev. E. T. Barson, of Penge, the 
Rev. Major Scott, of Croydon,» Lady 
Spicer, Mrs. Strickland (chairman of the 
executive committee), and Mrs. Saul Solo- 
mon. The latter spoke on the White Slave 
Traffic, and resolutions on this subject 
urging Goyernment legislation were passed. 


W. & Q. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W. 


THE ETHICAL CHURCH,| Board and Residence, kc. 


46, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
| Porrer. 


Sunday, May 19, at 11 a.m. 


Dr. STANTON COIT. 
“ Syndicalism.” 
» at 7 p.m. 
“ Free Speech.” 


Wednesday, May 22, at 8.30 p.m. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Anice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
On application. 


Homer’s Jliad. 
Friday, May 25, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Book of Isaiah. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z, In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ALL SEATS FREE. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) : 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


O LET, Furnished, near Bourne- 
mouta, Lady’ssuperior, well-kept house. 

Very p'easantly situated in select road on 
good elevation. Close to station. near church, 
shops, picturesque golf links. Piano, croquet, 
gas-cooker, plate, linen. Perfect sanitation. 
Fare, tram or train to Bournemouth, 2d, 
Small, careful party, 24 guiveas. Bargain. 
Trustworthy servant left. — Address C. P,, 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Services at 11.15 and 7, 


PREACHERS (both Services): 


May 19.—Rev. Drenpy AcGatr, B.A. 
Altrincham). 

26.—Rev. Herpert McLacuuan, M.A. 
(Warden of the Home Mission- 
ary College, Manchester). 


June 2.—Rev. H. D. Roserts (of Hope 
Street Church, Liverpool). 


(of 


” 


OUNTRY COTTAGE TO LET, 
twenty-five miles from London. Pleas- 
antly situated, with good garden ; two sitting- 
rooms, three becdrooms.—Yewhurst, Coombe 
Hill, East Grinstead. . 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


L! 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SiRk ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- | ———_$_$_—_—_$——————————— 
EENOH Bot DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


Deputy-Chairman—F. ee A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


4 SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Snbscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small] investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. j 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received)at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Trish Linen. Big pieces for Teacloths, 
Traycloths, D’cyleys, &¢., only 2s. 6d. per 
bundle. Postage 4d. Irish Linen Bargain 
Catalogue Free. Write to-dsy.—Hutren’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY TT. WRIGHT, Manager. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
$ ing new Irish Linen Spring Costume 

Fabric, “ Flaxzella.” Wasbable, durable, looks 
smart for years; fascinating designs. All 
new shades. Wri‘e to-day.— Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. A 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 
On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth. returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold.or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOOLFALL & Co., Southport. 
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BRITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOGIATION| UNITED SUMMER SCHOOL 


Anniversary Meetings 


Tuesday Evening, May 28. 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE at Essex Church, 
The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, at 7.30 p.m. 
Preacher: Rev. 8. M. Crorners, D.D. 
Wednesday Evening, May 29. 


PUBLIC MEETING at Essex Hall, at 
7.30 p.m. Three Addresses on ‘‘ Religion and 


International Relationships.” (1) ‘‘ Europe 
and England,’ Sir VEZEY STRONG ; 
(2) lecmriaecing and England,” Dr, S. M. 


_ CroTuHers; (3) “Ideals of the Working 
Classes,” JoHN A. Hopson, Esq., M.A. 


Thursday Morning, May 30. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING at 
Essex Hall, at 10 am. The President, 
CHARLES HAWKSLEY, Esq., in the Chair. 

CONFERENCE on the Work of the Asso- 
ciation: (1) Home Work; (2) Colonial and 
Foreign Work ; (3) Publications ; (4) Mission- 
ary Work in Scotland; (5) Unitarian Van 
Mision. 

“Thursday Evening, May 30. 

CONVERSAZIONE at the Portman Rooms, 
Baker-street, W., at 8 p.m. Music and Re- 
freshments. Tickets 1/- en and after May 29, 

2/-), may be obtained from the Secretaries of 
London congregations and at the Book Room. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 


Essex Hail, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
TUESDAY, MAY 28, 1912. 
THE REV. J. J. WRIGHT, 


F.R.S.L. (CHOWBENT, LANCASHIRE), 
PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


CONFERENCE at 10.45 a.m., on 
‘* The Difficulties of the Sunday School Teacher.” 


LUNCHEON at the Holborn Restaurant 
at One o’Clock.. Tickets 2/6. 


At 3 o’Clock an Address ae Si delivered at 
Essex Hall by th 


Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. 
“The Use of the Bible in Education.” 


AFTERNOON TEA AT 4 p.m. 


President's Address and Business Meeting at 4.45, 


ION PRITCHARD, Hon. Sec. 
EssEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


INETEENTH ANNUAL MERT- 
ING, Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C., Friday, May 31, 1912. 

4 p.m. Conference. * Alcohol and Modern 
Life, ” Paper by Rev. Dr, J, LIONEL TAYLER. 

6 p.m. Tea will be served. 

7p.m. Business and Public Meeting. 
Report. Election of Officers, &c, 

Chairman: Mr. H. G, CHANCELLOR,.M.P., 
supported by Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart. : 
Mr. Edward "Chitty, J.P.; Miss Harriet M. 
Johnson ; Rev. Dr. W. Tudor J ones; Rev. J, 
Arthur Pearson ; Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. ; 
Rev. Philip H. Nicetoet, M.A. ; Mr, T. 
Pallister Youus B.A., L : 


| NEWELL, 


The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire. 


Under the auspices of the Inter-Denominational 
_ Conference of Social Service Union, 


JUNE 22 to 29. 
Charge, 5s. 6d. per day or 35s. for the week. 
Applications, accompanied by booking fee of 
5s., should be sent before the end of this month 


to J. J. Srark, Ashmead, Orleans-road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 


Presbyterian Chapel, Newbury, Berks 


(1664-1697). 


For more than 200 years the Old Meeting 
at Newbury has stood for freedom and pro- 
gress in an isolated situation, and has 
strenuously upheld Unitarian principles. It 
is one of our oldest places of worship, and is 
greatly in need of repairs and beautifying. 
It is intended to hold a Sale of Work on 
Wednesday, June 26, and the members of the 
congregation, who have been working during 
the past year, have accumulated a stoek of 
saleable goods, but not sufficient to realise the 
amount ‘required. They earnestly appeal to 
sister churches to help them with goods, 
money, and patronage—which will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Hon. Sec. and the 
Treasurer, Sale of Work Committee, Miss 
STILLMAN, Marsh Cottage, Newbury, Mrs. 
*Arthur Road, Newbury, and the 
Minister, Rev. RrcHARD NEWELL. 

* Note change of address. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION UNITARIAN AND 
WORKERS’ UNION. 


Anmnual Meeting, 
ESSEX HALL, 
Thursday, May 30, at 2.30. 


MISS TAGART in the Chair. 


Supported by Mrs. Herbert Smith, Dr. Tudor 
Jones, Rev. T. P. Spedding and 
ev. L. C. Tavener. 
Address by Dr. ANGELO CRESPI on 
“Present Tendency of Religious Thought in Italy.” 
Tea at 4.30 in Council Room. 


FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
HORSHAM. 


139th Whit Sunday Anniversary. 


SERMONS by the 
Rev. W. TUDOR JONES, Ph.D. 


Morning, 11 a.m. ; Evening 6.15 p.m. Com- 
munion after Morning Service. 
Collections, Morning and Evening. 
Lunch at 1 o’cloc!:, 4s.; Tea at 5 o’clock, 6d. 

Rooms for the ‘accommodation of visitors 
are provided at 12, Worthing Road. 


BRITISH LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LIBERAL GHRISTIAN WOMEN. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
at Essex Hall, on Wednesday, May 29, at 
3.30 p.m. Lady Bowring will preside. Speakers 
include Rev. §. M. Crothers, D.D., Miss Amy 
Withall,; the American and German delegates, 
and others. an 

on. 


Secs. 


H. Brooke HERFORD, 
VIOLET PRESTON, 


Schools, 


SASS: 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarpDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Lecal, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the HEAD MISTRESS. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HIGHGATE, N.— Wanted, in Sep- 
tember, a resident Mathematical Mistress. 
Write, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
and subsidiary subjects offered. Salary £50, 
with laundry free. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

Principal : J.H.N,STerpHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. StEPHENSON, 


YOUNG FRENCH LADY, daughter 

of a Professor, desires to find a home in 

the country, where she may receive board and 

lodging in return for French lessons and con- 

versation.—Apply to Rev. Dr. J. E. Car- 
PENTER, 11, Marston Ferry Road, Oxford. 


ROW’S NEST.—Mr. E. W. Lummis 


proposes to take a party to Hastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14; guineas ; a month abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income ... wes «» £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLeEs, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors, 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 

N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, May 26. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
HOLDEN. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BaLnantyne. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, | 


11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crrssry, D.D. 


Ghild’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6,30, Rev. E. DaPiyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l and 7, Rev. Frank K. Fregston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Mr. 
E. Capteton; 6.30, Rev. J. ARTHUR 
PEARSON. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. W. J. Pragort; 
6.30, Rev. Joun Exris. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brrrram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church. 
I] and 6.30, Rev. T. DAVENPORT Bacon, of 
Salem, U.S.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. G. Crirocutny, B.A.; 
7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. C. A. Wine, of Meadville, U.S.A. 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowerta 
Pork. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CoorPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foam, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11,Rev. Joun Ennis. 
6.30, Rev. W. J. Pracort. 4 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Hurperr McLacuran, M.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Taprant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wu. Lzn, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. 
JOSEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rey. FRED. BRookway. 


ABERYSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Joun Dayius. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tt. 

BrrmingHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BirMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUvsTIN, 
MiA: 3% 

Buaoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 


Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. {Istan 
Jonus, M.A, mn 


Bournemousa, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRimsTLEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. Grong WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 

CaMBRIDGE, Assembly Hall, Downing - 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 

Morning Service; Rev. A. H. Biaes, M.A. 
CuxrstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Curton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dousuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Saveti Hicks, M.A. 

Evesuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. E. Wiis. 

Gur Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev 
EK, H. Pickerine. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. M. Liveys. 

Horsnuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Tupor Jongss. 

Lzeeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuarLEs 
HaArGRove, M.A. 

LEIOEsTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
EK. 1. Fripp, B.A. 

Lrewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnELL. . 

LivEerPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RozeErts, 

LIVERPOOL, 
J. C. OpcErs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Es S. 
RussE tt, B.A. 


Mancuetstar, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 


street, 


11 and 6.30. 


6.30, Rev. DovaLas Waumsuey, B.A., of 


Windermere. 

ManourstER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. ALEXANDER FarQuHaRSON. 

New Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EK. Parry. 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 
Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppxs. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 
PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomesoN. 


PorrsmovutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. | 


Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosErH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
James Harwoop, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM Acar. 

Soutsrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. R. Nicont Cross, M.A. 

Soursamerron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A, 

Toreusy. Unity Hall. Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. STaLLWORTHY. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


- 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 


the same week, 


BIRTH. 


RoscorE.—On May 22, at 58, Redington-road, 
Hampstead, to Philip and Margaret Roscoe, 
a son. 
DEATH. 


LrigH.—On May 21, at her residence, Brook- 
lands, Swinton, in her 60th year, Lydia 
Sarah, only daughter of the late Henry 
Leigh, of Moorfield, Swinton, Lancashire. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_e—-. 


LEANING or CHARING.—A couple 


of days’ work per week wanted by member 

of one of our London Missions, who has, for 
years, done work of this kind at houses of well- 
nown members of our churches. Highest 
references can be given. — Apply to “X.,” 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-strand, Strand, W.C. 


NGAGEMENT REQUIRED as 


Companion or Companion-Housekeeper, 
temporary or permanent, or to accompany 
invalid to country or seaside, or take charge 
of household during absence. Experienced, 
capable, highest references.—Address, C, M., 
20, Alyth-gardens, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


YPEWRITING.—Sermong, Articles, 
Hz. and MS. of every description accurately 
fyped. 1s. per thousand words. Price List on — 
application.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton- 
road, Hornsey-lane, N. 


Che Fnquivrer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— 8, d 
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Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 


“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
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PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application, 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, éc., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


One of the most interesting sessions of 
the National Peace Congress was that held 
on Thursday of last week, when the 
relation of war and finance was discussed. 
Sir Ernest Tritton, speaking after fifty 
years’ experience of the money-market, de- 
clared that the interests of war and finance 
are opposed, and that through finance the 
interdependence of the Powers is growing. 
Like the author of ‘‘ The Great Illusion,”’ 
he believes that the victor no less than the 
vanquished would suffer by a war. As the 
Gospel has up to the present failed to con- 
vince more than an insignificant minority 
within the churches or without them, that 
war cannot be reconciled with either the 
letter or the spirit of Christianity, perhaps 
ii “the City” begins to see that war does 
not pay, self-interest may have an influence 
which religion has hitherto failed to pro- 
duce. At the evening conference on the 
same day, at which the subject was ‘‘Arma- 
ments and Labour,’’ Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald pointed out that generally labour 
throughout the world is in favour of peace, 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Ponsonby 
maintained that ‘‘ the advance so far made 
in the cause of peace and the conviction 
of the inutility of war has come from 
the spread of education, but the education 
of the upper classes comprises a great 
deal of class prejudice and a great deal of 
suspicious feeling for their foreign neigh- 
bours.’’ The plain fact is that not- 
withstanding occasional lapses into Jingo- 
ism on the part of the manual workers in 
the community, war in the present con- 
dition of things is merely a luxury of the 
privileged classes. 

Sot eee 

THE abstract question of peace versus 

war has, at present, little interest compared 


with the conerete problem of how to pro- 
mote a better understanding between 
Germany and ourselves. The crowned 
heads, the churches, the organised work- 
ing classes, the ablest representatives of 
literature, science and art; in short, the 
best elements in either empire, have re- 
peatedly declared themselves on the side 
of peace. Yet all their protestations seem 
unable to cope with the efforts of a hand- 
ful of war-mongers and powerful prejudiced 
people on each side of the German Ocean. 
In saying farewell to Count Wolff-Metter- 
nich, the retiring German Ambassador, 
whose influence has on the whole been far- 
seeing and beneficial, we commend his 
valedictory words to the attention of all: 
‘* | retire from the post the more willingly 
in that, as I hope and confidently believe, 
I hand over to my successor an easier 
task than that which fell tomy lot. The 
moment is auspicious. Unless all signs are 
deceptive, an impulse for reconciliation and 
peaceful neighbourliness is passing through 
the two great peoples, the English and the 
German. Hereisa fruitful field for states- 
manship, and it will repay the toil of 
noble minds to pursue its cultivation. 
It was my task to prepare. I hope and 
trust that it may be vouchsafed to my 
successor to see the ripening of the fruits.”’ 
eer ike * 


THE meetings of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Assemblies, ‘‘ the most important since 
the disruption,’? as one writer puts it, 
will arouse interest far beyond the confines 
of Scotland. The plain man has difficulty 
in seeing what case there is for the exist- 
ence of three Presbyterian churches to 
minister to a diminishing population, in 
which interest in religion of any sort has 
long been on the wane. The differences 
between the three, though intelligible in 
the past, are, in view of the difficulties 
with which religion is faced to-day, not so 
fundamental as to justify the maintenance 
of separate organisations. Hence many 
who are not themselves Scotsmen hope that 
the deliberations of the Assemblies will 


tend in the direction of a really united 
Scottish Church, which being freed from 
internal controversies, might make com- 
' bined assault on the forces of evil. We are 
far from thinking that the reason why so 
many are outside the churches is because 
they are interested in pure and rational 
religion, which the churches, it is alleged, 
do not provide. But the spectacle of 
ecclesiastical organisations, which seldom 
seem to be able to generate any enthusiasm 
as a whole until their vested interests are 
attacked or supposed to be attacked, is 
not inspiring and is not calculated to 
make converts. 
* * * 

Tue National Conference of Charity 
Organisation Societies at its coming of 
age meetings—that is, at its twenty-first 
annual gathering—has provided what is 
perhaps the best set of papers and discuss- 
sions which it has ever had. In view of 
the recent trend of public opinion espe- 
cially importance will be attached to Tues- 
day’s proceedings, at which Mr. H. Holman 
read a most valuable paper entitled ‘‘ a 
Restatement of the First Principles of 
Charity Organisation,’? and Dr. C. S. 
Loch took part in the subsequent dis- 
cussion. The most piquant portion of 
Mr. Holman’s paper was the following 
appropriate comment on present ideas with 
regard to ‘‘ the State’’?: ‘‘The general 
recognition of mutual social responsibility 
had become much fuller and finer in the 
last few years than ever before. Old age 
pensions, sickness and unemployment in- 
surance were but forms of expression of 
this feeling of social solidarity and brother- 
hood. There was a great forward move- 
ment of social morality. Ifanyone doubted 
this he should re-read the leading articles 
that recently appeared in all sections of the 
press on the minimum wage question—the 
least advanced of them would once have 
been called rank Socialism. They had to 
beware of catch-cries. Such phrases as 
‘pauperise the people,’ ‘destroy par- 
ental responsibility,’ ‘break up family 


life,’ ‘weaken the moral fibre of the 


356 


nation,’ and so forth, were classical bogies 


now, and the word ‘ State’ itself had be- 
come so divorced from facts and common- 
sense that people habitually spoke about 
the State as a tyrant, robber, oppressor and 
extortioner, of a very virulent and gigantic 
type. One had to remember that the 
State was simply the representatives whom 
we chose from ourselves to govern them- 
selves and us, and whom we can and do 
change when they do not satisfy us. The 
State was simply ourselves, functioning 
governmentally. This remembered, com- 
monsense and clear thinking again became 
gee - . s 

Dr. C. S. Locn said ‘‘ that the State 
was coming to play more and more of a 
part in matters that we once thought were 
to be left entirely for the individual. 
Therefore, the more the State intervened 
the more important it became that the 
State should intervene on scientific lines. 
They wanted to know more about the 
psychology of society and social reac- 
tions, or what effects things done now 
were going to have ten years hence. 
.. . Personally, his criticism on certain 
recent legislation was that its exact effect 
on the social life of the nation had not been 
sufficiently ascertained and_ presented, 
either to the Government or their con- 
stituents.’” 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


A NoBLER Temple shall arise, 
And sweeter hymns be sung, 
Than e’er were known beneath the skies 
In any land, or tongue ! 
So may it be; yet here and now 
Build we the best we can, 
Sing we our praise, and breathe the vow 
Of love to God and man. 


A greater Scripture shall be writ * 7 — 
Than e’er was writ before, 
And all the world shall welcome it 
And love it more and more ! 
So may it be ; yet we to-day 
Treasure the Word we have— 
Lamp of our feet upon our way, 
To guide us, and to save. 


A clearer Light shall rise and shine, 
A nearer dawn of grace, 
A brighter ray of love divine 
In every human face ! 
E’en so; yet Christ for us was born, 
Lover of near and far ; 
Dark is the world, but ere the morn ~ 
We hail the Morning-Star. 


A-mightier Faith shall reign at last, 
More simple and sublime, 
Than e’er was cherished in the past— 
The crowning creed of time! 
So may it be; yet still to-day, 
True to the truth we know, 
Ours be the life that leads the way 
The world is meant to go. 


W. G. TARRANT, 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


CHRIST THE BREAD OF LIFE * 
By tue Rev. Josepu Woop. 


‘* Jesus said unto them, I am the 
Bread of Life.’’ This is the language of a 
great mystic. A mystical mind is one 
which, perceiving that the highest ex- 
pression of which religious truth admits 
lies in the symbolism of nature, prosecutes 
thought about religion by dealing with the 
symbols themselves after a direct and 
logical fashion. It is the way of Jesus. 
‘*T am the true Vine’’ ; not «I am lke a 
vine,” which is a far weaker statement. 
‘*T am the Good Shepherd’’; not “I 
am like a good shepherd.’’ In the same 
manner he declares, ‘‘ I am the Bread of 
Life.’’ These expressions are mysticism 
in its highest mood. 

The abiding, continuous, and _persis- 
tent thing about Christianity is a certain 
ideal and type of character. We see this 
type not only ina Paul and John, but also 
in a Bernard and Augustine, in a Francis 
and a Melancthon, in a Geo. Herbert and 
a Richard Baxter, in a Channing and a 
Stanley—the same features and likeness 
reproduced generation after gencration. 
The element which binds together, in spite 
of all their differences, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, Anglican and Nonconformist, in 
the unity of a common devotion as belong- 
ing to the same religious genus, is a dis- 
tinctive quality of the inner life. We may 
describe it as the life of Christ within the 
soul, or as the life of saintly fellowship with 
God, or as the sense of immortal sonship 
with Eternal Love, or as the consciousness 
of the Divine in humanity—these are only 
different names for the same thing. This 
is what Christianity’s greatest teachers 
have ever recognised as its essence. What- 
ever else might admit of dispute, it was 
an undeniable fact of experience that 
this ideal of life had entered as a new 
power into their hearts, and whatever 
importance they may have attached to 
sacrament and dogma, the end always in 
view was a certain type of character. For 
Christianity is not just a set of ideas 
and truths promulgated by appointed 
professors, an impersonal gift to mankind 
like the truths of chemistry or biology. 
It is a life, a distinctive kind of life with 
unmistakeable features which cannot be 
easily detached from him in whom it was 
first enshrined. It cannot be taught like 
a lesson in grammar or physics, but must 
enter as a refining, chastening, vivifying 
power into heart and mind and conscience. 
It speaks not only or chiefly by the in- 
tellect, but by a holy contagion of exalted 
feeling and personal loyalty. Its evidence 
is to be found not in books, nor in signs 
and wonders of the past, but in the per- 
petual miracle of spiritual life. 

It is sometimes said to be a matter of 
no consequence by whom religious truths 
were first revealed. Given their truth, and 
it matters not who or what was their 
source. Truth is truth, whether from the 
lips of Jesus or Balaam. If the origins of 
Christianity were buried in complete 


* An address given at the Communion Service 
held in the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, 
on Wednesday, April 17, 1912, 


ae ae 


May 25, 1912, — 


oblivion the truths it proclaims would re- 
main unimpaired, just as the truths of 
gravitation and evolution would suffer-no — 
loss were it proved that Newton and 
Darwin never existed. We may indeed 
have a certain historic interest in the 
Founder of Christianity, but if we had 


-never heard his name, the truths he 


announced would remain and our religion 
would be the same. The noble ethics 
and the spiritual ideals may take captive 
our hearts, although we are ignorant of 
Jesus. We can have Christianity without 
Christ. 

I cannot take that view. And the great 
mass of believers and disciples would 
feel that it gave a very inadequate account 
of the hold Christianity has over them. 
To them an impersonal Christianity, a 
Christianity without Christ, a Christianity 
never calling for loyalty to a Master and 
Lord; never quickened by love to a moral 
loveliness which is the glory of self-surren- 
der become the world’s salvation, would be 
something fundamentally different from 
that by which they have lived. The Bread 
of Life is more than a set of truths. The 
Bread of Life is the passion of love, and 
love is only possible between persons. 
Jesus is bound up with the deepest affec- 
tions of his followers ; his is the quicken-. 
ing breath which has turned into living ~ 


creatures the cold forms of truth. He is — 


more to them than his teaching ; his love _ 
has won their allegiance, leading them to — 
the throne of Ged, and constraining them 

to all that is gracious, devoted, unselfish, 

and magnanimous in their lives. All his 

ideas receive a tremendous reinforcement 

from the fact that he was their realisation 

in life. He was the things he taught. He 

is the Bread of Life much more than his 

ideas. 

It was a saying of Emerson’s, ‘‘ Life 
alone can impart life’’; it is also the 
teaching of the latest science. The type 
of life which marks Christianity, and is its 
one essential, is not found apart from a 
certain source and life-giver. It is because 
of him that his ideas lead the world. The 
stream flows from the fountain, the rays 
of light are all due to the sun. Life does 
not come from ideas but from affection to 
a friend, from union with a beating heart, 
from the quickening touch of a life greater 
than our own, from obedience, trust, and 
eratitude. Love is the secret of life, love is 
the Bread of Life, and love is always in its 
strongest forms, not of sentiments however 
beautiful, but of souls. He in whom of all 
that ever lived on earth love most clearly 
reigned is the life of the Christian disciple. 

Let me briefly explain. There have been 
many others, loving and holy souls for 
whom we hold profound affection, whose 
voices speak to us in heavenly tones, 
whose lives, full of grace and truth, quicken 
the life of grace and truth in us, whom not 
having seen we love; but along this line - 
the love we have for Jesus is the strongest 
and most fervent of all. The reason is 
simple—that he loved the most, the most 
truly and completely, the most widely and 
unwaveringly. I cannot trace in any other 
of the prophets, poets, teachers, saviours of 
man, the same universality, the same 
absence of national or social prejudice, the 
same freedom from any touch of self- 
seeking ; : 
world and the things of the world, fromthe __ 


the same freedom from the 
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ascetic and the things of the ascetic, from 
the limitations of ecclesiasticism, of wealth, 
of work, of race, of social maxims and con- 
ventions. Man was honoured by him for 
his humanity alone. Man as man was 
immeasurably precious whether clothed in 
rags or in purple. There was but one 
duty, nay, but one joy, in which all life 
was contained—"* Love one another as I 
have loved you.’’ There is nothing in the 
life and teaching of any other “of the 
world’s benefactors so universal as that 
final synthesis, so infinite in its appli- 
cation, and yet so absolutely one. It 
stands alone in its comprehensive power. 
Love, which is very God of very God and 
very man of very man, is the life which is 
life indeed. There is nothing but love that 


can be experienced with the same joyful 


eagerness by everyone, high or low, old 
or young, rich or poor. It is the reason 
why Jesus has been loved more than any 
other of the masters and founders of re- 
ligion that ever lived, and why we can and 
do give him our hearts. That love is life, 
and the more we love the more life have 
we. He who loves is infinitely more alive 
than he who seeks his own. The Christ 
of love is the Bread of Life. 

Any one who truly loves is in some 
measure bread of life to others. For love 
quickens the divinest and most vital kind 
of life. Jesus is supremely the Bread of 
Life since he is the first-born of all who love, 
and the Lord of all brotherly kindness. 
In a true and large way this reduces Chris- 
tianity to an absolute simplicity. There is 
only one thing needful. It is to love God 
and man to the utter forgetfulness of self. 
Love you Christ and you will do as he does. 
Love you your brother man and you will 
fulfil every other obligation. 

Do you ask, how may this love be ours 2 
I answer, in companionship with Christ, 
love’s divinest word, whose love is the 
bread of life. That companionship is not 
something vague and visionary. It is most 
real and actual. For so vivid was the life 
and love in him, so boundless in its passion, 
so infinite in scope, so abundant in its 
flow, that when we companion with him 
we feel him to be present with us, actually 
living in our souls. To love him is nothing 
strange and peculiar. In kind it is the 


~ simple natural love we have for one another 


in our happiest moments, only free from 
all limitations of flesh and time. We have 
ten thousand instances of the same kind of 
loveinhuman story. There is scarcely one 
of us but has had his hero or saint of ancient 
record on whose life and character his own 
life and character has been partly formed. 
‘There are scarcely any of us who have not 
known in the present some whose great- 
heartedness, truth, and sweetness have 
made us new men and women, who have 
impelled, inspired, and exalted us from 
day to day. How much we love these 
saviours and sanctifiers of our being no 
one knows but ourselves. They, too, are 
portions of our daily bread—crumbs from 
the Master’s table. So it is we love the 
Giver of the Feast, in the same simple, 
natural way, but all deepened and intensi- 
fied. This love is life, and he who inspires 


- it is God’s Bread of Life to the world, 


of which if a man eat he shall hunger no 
more. 

As we take these ancient symbols of our 
faith into our hands let us take this thought 


into our hearts, that he is our Bread of Life 
and our Cup of Salvation because of the 
great love wherewith he hath loved us. 
Let us raise our song of thanksgiving to 
God for the abiding energy of the life of 
love in Jesus. 


Strong Son of God, immortal love ! 
Whom we that have not seen thy face, 


yet love with a joy that is unspeakable 
and full of glory, be with us in this hour of 
devotion; let that love of thine be for 
our strengthening and refreshing ; let the 
grace and. the truth of it dwell in our hearts 


fon evermore, pete 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


GEORGE DAWSON AND THE 
COMING CHURCH. 
Il, 


But Dawson’s real greatness lay in his 
genius for preaching. If he was brilhant 
on the platform he was more so in the 
pulpit. There all his finest powers had 
full play. He was not a trained theo- 
logian and had little taste for theological 
controversy, though when it was forced 
upon him, no one could state theological 
truth with greater clearness and keener 
insight than he. Having rebelled against 
ecclesiastical dogma and authority in 
the early days of his ministry, he had found 
an independent foothold for religion in 
the inward witness of the Spirit. A man’s 
conscience is the safest guide to God. God 
is the loving Father, man the prodigal 
son. To this conception he remained 
faithful to the end of his life, although he 
admitted that the advent of the Higher 
Criticism and the advance of physical 
science, introducing as it did the theory 
of evolution and of unbroken uniform 
law, made greater demands upon his 
faith than his earlier beliefs. 

His sermons were marked by simplicity 
and terseness of language, shrewd humour 
now alternating with passionate vehemence, 
now with tender sadness, yet always 
pervaded by a robust commonsense so 
eminently characteristic of the man. 
‘* Godliness may stand up to its elbows 
in soap-suds at the wash tub; the soap- 
suds lessen not the godliness ; ue add to 
it, as the setting enhances the gem.’ 

. ‘The man who leaves his saint- 
ship till he is sixty, may end by being 
a sinner. The conflict with self and 
selfishness must be fought out early.”’ 

‘“The praise of God can be quite as 
perfectly rendered by life and conduct 
as by music; and, instead of the old man 
losing the power of praising God, there is a 
depth and beauty in his praise which can 
be found nowhere else.’’ 

‘* Take, as a rule for a wise man’s life, 
that, when it is too dark to do anything, 
he can still call to mind what he did when 
it was light. If it is too dark to take com- 
fort at present, remember there was com- 
fort once; and this is calling to remem- 
brance the song of the night.’’ 

‘*Tf a man comes and asks me, ‘ Do 
you think they sang anthems in the 
early Church?’ I tell him, ‘No, I 


don’t think they did.’ ‘Then,’ says 
he, ‘if the early Church did not, why 
do you?’ You might as well ask me why 
I wear a beard, because you know I didn’t 
when I was a boy. The beard came with 
manhood, and the anthems with the 
manhood of the Church.”’ 

‘‘ The impatience which you sometimes 
hear expressed by good people against 
what they call a political sermon, is 
excusable if the heart be so sad, and so 
egotistical in its sorrow, as to be able to 
take interest only in its own concerns, and 
is careless of all other things than salvation 
of its own small soul.’’ 

‘* Tt has entered into the heads of work- 
ing men, who are beginning to think that 
perhaps three days a week might suffice 
for men who are all their lives long doomed 
to work in a coal mine, that three days in 
a week is enough for that insupportable 
labour. . . . My friend, if you had had the 
good fortune to have been born into this 
world of England some centuries earlier, 
you would have been a ‘ born thrall ’— 
a serf. You would have been cow-hided, 
my respectable middle-class citizen! And 
your broad back, and your not very 
exuberant brain, would have made a most 
admirable churl of you. Your forefathers 
fought that out for you !’’ 

‘* The last and surest mode of Resting 
in the Lord, is to rest in Him through 
Christ. Every day I live, I become in- 
creasingly less Theist, more Christian. To 
me, Christ is to the soul what a guide 
through the difficult country is to the 
traveller. He not merely supplies map and 
road-book, but Himself goes before and 
leaves His footprints for our guidance.’’ 

Dawson’s pulpit discourses were never 
mere intellectual exercises in the nature of 
lectures or essays, but always sermons in 
the proper sense, exhortations to the 
higher life of duty, sympathy, and love. 
People flocked to hear him long after the 
charm of novelty had worn off, and stayed 
with him to the end of his career, because 
they found in his teaching and personality 
a selfless devotion and spiritual power 
such as could not be met with elsewhere. 

A chivalrous love for humanity was the 
keynote of his character. ‘‘ Loving all 
men as I heartily do,’’ he said at a public 
banquet given him by his friends before 
he started on a lecturing tour in the 
United States three years before his death, 
‘* loving little and obscure people, loving 
little children, finding the chiefest pleasure 
of my life in them, dearly loving women 
with all my heart, loving men with all 
my soul, with many infirmities of temper, 
with many faults, aye, and with many 
you do not know of, this I can say, I 
have loved much, and I can vindicate the 
words of the Master of old: ‘ I have loved 
much, and, therefore, I hope much shall - 
be forgiven me.’ ”’ 

Though the public in general, and par- 
ticularly the orthodox preachers of the 
day, differed from him considerably in 
their religious convictions, they were 
agreed in regarding his prayers as most 
touching, beautiful outpourings of the 
human heart to God. ‘‘ His prayers are 
never to be forgotten,’ said Dr. R. W. 
Dale in a sermon preached after Dawson’s 
death, ‘‘ they are prayers to break one’s 
heart. I think that they are often pene- 
trated with an unutterable sadness. . . 
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The confession of weakness and of sin 
seemed to come from a soul that had 
sunk into a very abyss of self-humiliation.’’ 
Charles Vince, the sturdy evangelical and 
minister of Mount Zion Chapel (the very 
chapel from which Dawson had _ been 
practically expelled) used to attend the 
services of the Church of the Saviour 
whenever a Good Friday or Christmas 
Day made it possible for him to do so. 
‘*T went to listen to those wonderful 
prayers,’’ he would say. “‘I have heard 
none like them, none from any other man. 
That’s why I believe in him; like an 
archangel, he does indeed veil his face 
with his wings when he approaches the 
Almighty.”’ 

He who could pray thus, was called 
into the Eternal Presence on November 
30, 1876. His death was sudden and 
painless. Both his wife and son were 
away from home, and the story is told that 
Mrs. Dawson first heard of her terrible 
loss from the newspaper boys on alighting 
from the train. She had been his faith- 
ful partner for thirty years. A woman 
of the same high intellectual endowment 
as her husband ; a brilliant conversational- 
ist, a born teacher, a keen sympathiser 
with his social, political, and religious 
aspirations, she shared his triumphs as 
his defeats with a brave heart, and stood 
by him in their supreme hour of sorrow 
when their invalid daughter was snatched 
from their side by death. It was probably 
at this crisis of his life that he wrote the 
little poem entitled : ‘* Where ?”’ 


‘* Gazing at the sunset, 
Lost in despair, 
I long to pass the death-gate, 
And go, I know not where. 


T pine for one lost darling, 

Gone, I know not where, 
Heart-sick with waiting 

To go to her there. 

* * * * 

I cry to Thee, Thou dear God ! 

This patient prayer ; 
Take me, but in Thine own time, 
, Thou knowest where ! ’’ 


All Birmingham was plunged into grief 
by the death of one who for thirty-three 
years had stood in the forefront of the 
battle for civic righteousness, social pro- 
gress and liberty in religion. Preachers 
and politicians vied with each other in 
proclaiming his merits from pulpit and 
platform, rendering that just acknowledg- 
ment to his genius, profundity and in- 
tegrity of character which they had some- 
times begrudged him during his lifetime. 
For it will always be true that the man 
who ploughs a lonely furrow, deliberately 
eschewing the beaten tracks of the multi- 
tude, exposes himself readily to suspicion 
and jealousy on the part of those unable 
or unwilling to follow him. Has not such 
been the lot of the pioneer through the 
ages ? Dawson knew it, and was willing 
to pay the penalty of his convictions. He 
had formed his idea of the nature and 
office of the Christian Church early in life, 
and did not substantially change it during 
the later part of his career. By upbringing 
aud temperament a keen individualist and 
congregationalist, he regarded with abhor- 
ence all manner of ecclesiasticaism and 
sentimental theorising about the Christian 


Church, content, on his part, to define it as | example will prompt some of us to ask 
a society for the promotion of goodness 
after the example of Jesus Christ. Yet 
he had cut himself loose from organised 
orthodoxy, not so much on account of any 
radical disagreement with current evan- 
gelical teachings, but because a passionate 
desire for freedom impelled him to work 
out his own conception of the Church. 
The ideal church, such as he aimed at 
when founding the Church of the Saviour, 
must be free from any kind of dogmatism 
and sectarianism. It must be able to 
unite people of varying intellectual beliefs 
in ‘‘ unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, 
and in righteousness of life.’’ 

Agreeing as he did in this with the best 
type of the Unitarianism of his day, and 
willing to give the Unitarians credit for 
being great ‘‘ upholders of the light that 
is in men,’’ he could not see his way to 
join them—partly because he was unable 
to hold ‘‘ the pure Unitarian doctrine,”’ 
as he called it, meaning thereby no doubt 
the belief in the ‘‘ pure humanity of Jesus,” 
partly because the Unitarians looked to 
him too much like any other sect, bent on 
converting the world to their particular 
conception of the Deity. Whether he 
would have learned to think differently if 
he had been spared to live to the days 
of Martineau, Charles Beard and James 
Drummond may be an interesting con- 
jecture ; whether, if he had lived at the 
present time, he would have seen his way 
to join the ‘‘ National Conference of 
Unitarian, Free Christian, Liberal Chris- 
tian and other non-subscribing and kin- 
dred congregations,’’ must remain equally 
doubtful. He would probably have ob- 
jected to the name “‘ Unitarian ’’ occupy- 
ing the first place on their programme, 
so as to inevitably furnish the common 
denominator of the whole. 

Believing with his whole heart and soul 
in a wider and more glorious future for the 
Church of God than any denominations 
or group of churches have hitherto been 
able to realise, he deliberately elected to 
remain out in ‘the wilderness’ in order 
to demonstrate to the world by practical 
example—which after all is the only test of 
theory, religious or other—that 2 7s pos- 
sible to unite people of differing beliefs 
into one great fellowship of worship, work 
and aspiration. 

Although the sects and sectaries of his 
day never quite forgave him this attitude 
of aloofness—adopted for the greater good 
of the coming church, as he firmly believed 
—his experiment justified itself in every 
sense of the word. Never before, and with 
very few exceptions since in the history 
of the churches of this country, has there 
been a great and flourishing church so 
absolutely ‘undenominational, so truly 
catholic as this Church of the Saviour, 
uniting in a common bond of love every 
category of seekers after God, as there are 
Trinitarians, Unitarians, Baptists, Method- 
ists, Swedenborgians, Churchmen, Agnos- 
tics and avowed Atheists. Many Unitarian 
Ministers have tried it and have found it 
an almost impossible task. The best 
spiritual leaders in all denominations to-day 
are working for the same ideal. Let them 
take courage and remember that one man 
at least succeeded, and completely suc- 
ceeded, in the attempt. True, he succeeded 
at the expense of standing alone, and his 


have to learn to stand alone, in order the 
better to prepare the way for the Church 
of the Future. There never has been and 
never will be a short cut to the achievement 
of the greatest things in the world. The 
liberal churches all over the world have 
begun to see visions and to dream dreams. 
Some of them are putting their faith in the 
power of organisation. Dawson put his 
in the power of the Spirit whose nature 
is freedom, and again freedom. 

The Church of the Saviour survived its 
great founder only by a short span of life 
—some fifteen years. The district in which 
the church stood began to deteriorate 
already in his time, and even had there 
been a successor of equal genius, the 
church would have had to be moved. 
Under the circumstances many of the lead- 
ing members of his congregation joined the 


never again bring themselves to worship 


prosperous class, and their descendants, 
have found their way to Waverley-road 
Church, Small Heath, where the old tablets 
of the Church of the Saviour greet them 
from the walls. 
be for this little church, associated with such 


a more central district ! Now it must look 
almost entirely to the toiling masses among 
whom to keep green the memory of George 
Dawson. But let it do that in faith, hope, 
and love, and the future will be—as it was 
of old—with him : 


breast forward, z 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph, 
That we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake.”’ 


GERTRUD VON PETZOLD, 


Se 


THE HOMING INSTINCT. 


or in the long, long home of a more distant 
birth, and so complete the cycle of experi- 
ence—is an impulse that alights on the 
farthest wanderer. The instinct prevailed 
long before man came to share the world 
with the lesser lives. It is very general 
in the Insects; and in the Vertebrates, 
every vertebra would seem to be an arrow- 


circular route that ends and begins at 
the same place. ‘‘ Let’s go home!’’ 
cry the children, when play wearies, when 
the cold comes, when hunger gnaws, when 
night falls. 
crys the wriggler in his cbrysalid- shell 
beneath the earth, feeling the call of 
spring in the warmer rays that penetrate 
to where he lay in a living death. The 
Trogs and Toads have left the gardens 
and hopped interminable distances to 
reach the quiet pool far beyond. Many 
birds now leave the tropics for the arctic 
regions where they spend the short 


ourselves whether we, too, may not first. 


liberal churches in the town, some could | 


in another church. Others of the less” 


What a future there might - 


proud traditions, if it were placed in. 


‘Who never turned his back, but marched 


To end one’s journey where it began, — 
either in the home of one’s childhood, — 


head indicating the direction of the » 


‘* Let’s get out of this!’ | 


summer, returning to a scene which, it _ 


Pay 
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is said, was their original home, until 
exiled from it by the glacial epoch. 
Sometimes the instinct outlives the 
home. One of the pathetic incidents in 
natural history is connected with the 
periodic attempt at migration of the 
Norwegian Lemmings. Following that in- 
herent and infallible sense of direction so 
useful to the animal world, they steadily 
advance, marching in parallel lines, until 
they arrive at thesea. But the vast stretch 
of waters does not deter them. Beyond 
it they feel sure is the ancient island 
whence ages ago they set out, and this 
they strain every nerve to reach. But 
alas ! their land has been long submerged. 
Buoyed up by their indomitable faith they 
swim out and out, battling with the waves, 
pushing forward, half suffocated and well- 
nigh spent, until a big wave brings them 
the gift of sleep, and they awake in a 
happier land than even that of their dreams. 
Other mammals than the human have 
died for their faith. What a parable, 
again, is tauzht in the habit of Fish 
that have moved upward from the sea 
to people the lakes and rivers, seeking their 
way back to the same sea when their 
life is drawing to a close. Some far-off 
anticipation disturbs them of that quest 
for the place of peace voice by the poet :— 


*“ And tl shall have some peace there, 
for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning 
to where the cricket sings ; 
There midnight’s all aglimmer, and 
noon a purple glow, 


And evening full of the linnet’s wings.’’ 
to) s fo) 


The happiness of the present season 
is enriched by the home-coming of so 
many of our birds. Again the call of the 
Cuckoo is heard, and it is as though a 
chord of music long silent had been awak- 
ened, and adumb joy released to expression. 
Again the path of the Swallow weaves 
itself in mazes of delirious flight around 
our heads through the wide sphere. of 
evening. Again, the night has won a new 
rapture, for when all else is still, there is 
one cannot keep silent for gladness at 
being in love when the whole world’s 
in love. The nightingale voices in song 
the sweetness that comes to all living 
things in the sweet o’ the year, when the 
red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 
These birds do not fear to let all and 
sundry in the coppice know how glad they 
are to be back home once more. 

“A strange meeting recently took place 
on a Welsh village platform. Two brothers 
met who had not seen each other for over 
forty years. The younger had _ been 
farming on the Canadian prairie, had 
known the ups and downs of fortune, 
had done well enough. Yet the homing 
instinct had got the better of all the 
associations and relationships and friend- 
ships made in his adopted land. He 
resolved to end his days with his surviving 
brother in the old homestead upon the 
bare hills, where-the cry of the curlew is 
heard, ‘‘ one of the three oldest cries in 
the world,”’ a cry like the call of the Home 
Gods that had troubled a lifetime’s 
dreams. So it came to pass that two 
strange men, brothers by blood, stood 
face to face. Long they gazed into each 
other’s eyes, each scrutinising, probing into 
the depths of the soul, seeking to know 
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what manner of man that other had 


become. They spake not, nor grasped 
hands; each too busy holding judicial 
inquiry, upon whose results peace might 
be made or marred. Then somewhere a 
closed wall of sentiment was opened 
in the elder brother’s heart. He uttered 
a broken. word—the mother’s pet-name 
for the boy who had run away, and forty 
years were at once wiped out as a phantom 
of the night, and two spirits found a 
single channel, like the two streams at 
Watersmeet. A common filial memory, 
a brother’s love, made the old home, 
home again indeed. 

In the Maytime, sufficient of beauty, 
of warmth, of happiness in the great 
green world and its exuberant life abides 
to make most souls content. 
‘* this world the world of all of us’’ and 
no other seems to lie the home that’s 
heaven. But when the sun has gone 
down, a crimson disc behind the blue 
hills, and the blackbird and wmissal 
thrush fling melodies of other days through 
the thickening silence, and a_ breeze 
like a breath from the Caverns where spirits 
that feed on Peace have their dwelling 
wanders wistfully over the land; then 
the pang -of world-strangeness strains 
at the spirit, then comes the insatiable 
hunger, the infinite passion of finite 
hearts that yearn, the homing instinct of 
the Exiles of God. 

doce: DB: 


BROWNING AND THE DRAMATIC 
METHOD. 


I reap with pleasure the articles on 
Browning which recently appeared in THE 
IngurirER. Mr. Gow showed us in a most 
interesting way what. a really brilliant 
amateur the poet was in Mr. Gow’s own 
profession, and Mr. Tarrant added what 
is so necessary for preachers, for he told 
us that a former valet of the poet had 
given his master an®excellent character. 
These are good things to know, but as 
some of us love Browning most as a great 
poet one would like to add a few lines on 
his contribution to the noble art of poetry. 

The inspiration of his poetry, the above- 
mentioned writers think, was his optimism. 
This may be so, but should at least be 
qualified by an inquiry into the nature of 
that optimism. Browning is. generally 
dubbed optimist on the strength of two 
lines pulled out of their context : 


** God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.”’ 


As the blithe lark-song out of the sweet 
holiday heart of little Pippa, these words 
are just a delicious ripple of joy; as the 


‘reasoned utterance of a grown man they 


would be merely silly, sentimental, and 
insincere. But ‘‘ Pippa Passes’’ is a 
dramatic poem. That isthe point. Brown- 
ing’s genius is essentially dramatic; and 
yet, Browning was dramatic in a dis- 
tinctive way. Roughly speaking, a drama 
is a development of character by means of 
action, and there is very little development 
of character in Browning, so his plays, as 
works to be acted, were failures. In 
Shakespeare the characters are not only 


Here in. 


revealed to us, but to themselves. The love 
of Juliet for Romeo discovers her nature to 
herself; the action taken by Brutus dis- 
covers the real man to himself; so Shake- 
speare’s characters give us the distinct idea 
ot life—that they are not moved along the 
hnes of a finished story, but that they 
falter, choose, and go forward or backward 
along the ordinary lines of human develop- 
ment. But Browning’s characters are 
static. They are very human and quite 
alive, but all that makes them personali- 
ties, all. their qualities, are suddenly 
revealed to us, intensified and concentrated 
by the poet’s method of presentation. He 
chooses some supreme moment and gives 
us the character in the full stress of this 
Crisis. 

Now this is really the lyrical method. 
Shall we call it in his case the lyrical- 
dramatic? In its simplest form a lyrical 
poem is the passionate utterance of a mood 
of the poet, like Shelley’s ‘‘ Ode to the 
West Wind.’’ But sometimes the poet 
sings, as it were, from the mood of another, 
as in Byron’s exquisite letter of Donna 
Julia, or Burns’ perfectly feminine ‘‘ Tam 
Glen.’’ In both these cases the poet utters 
the emotions of others, and those others 
women. “ 

Browning extends this method ; he does 
this persistently ; he realises a truly mar- 
vellous variety of people at all sorts of 
moments in their lives, when the tension is 
high, and his poems are the expression of 
their emotions and thoughts. We never 
feel that they are, so to speak, thinking out 
themselves. The crisis is past, the choice 
is made, but the imagination of the poet 
has caught them at this delicate pause of 
life, and we have them im every posture, 
some full face, some in profile, some with 
their backs to us, going away sorrowful. 

Here is the lover at the garden-gate, 
whose soul has been called forth by the soft 
Spanish syllables of a flower’s name; and 
here another lover among the ruins of a 
dead civilisation, with a living passion in 
his veins, waiting for the moment which 
shall extinguish all the past in the present ; 
and yet a third lover, on horseback, 
rejected and desperate, yet whose present 
joy shall extinguish even the future. And 
here is Abt Vogler at the organ, or Lippo 
Lippi in the flare of the torches. Of course, 
there may be more than one speaker, but 
the method will be found the same. In- 
deed, in ‘‘ The Ring and the Book’’ the 
method culminates, the same squalid story 
being used by a variety of people to really 
give expression to themselves ; the near- 
ness of the circumstances to the narrator 
determines the intensity of the crisis, and 
consequently the emotional fervour. of the 
revelation. And of all those people Capon- 
sacchi tells the most thrilling tale, for to 
him these facts were as the finger of God, 
to point him the way out of hell. We 
naturally ask, Is this dramatic method 
new ? It is old, of course. But its most 
complete form in English before Browning 
was undoubtedly in Landor’s ‘*‘ Imaginary 
Conversations,’’ the best of these being in 
prose. But Landor is classical and re- 
strained, even in those few dialogues which 
are at a high pitch of tension, such as 
that between Tiberius and Vipsania. 

Browning is a poet, a romantic, and an 
impressionist. He has a fine sense of cir- 
cumstance, atmosphere, suggestion, in- 
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nuendo, in the moral as well as the physical. 
He hits with impassioned accuracy the 
exact but fugitive moment when the soul 
makes its enormous claim, when it takes 
command, and captains all the forces of in- 
telligence and feeling, and moves them from 
the lower plains of experience to the 
spiritual heights of imagination. Pene- 
trating as would be the vision of such a 
poet, it is impossible that he should see life 
steadily, and see it whole ; nor does Brown- 
ing do so. But though this is the best kind 
of vision, it has its risks for lesser minds, 
for it may lead to that fatuous complacency 
as to the best possible world. Browning is 
an antidote to this. He hails the swerve 
aside which breaks the regularity, the 
wholeness, the perfect poise. In his land- 
scape he marks the gash in the mountain 
range, the silver quiver of water in the 
ravine, the blob of bold colour, the flash of 
the lordly jewel; and in the landscape of 
character he notes where the line of life 
is broken into points that catch the lights 
and shadows of passion. Not that he asks 
for a departure from the conventional, 
from order, or institutions, but he fears for 
these if they be not transfigured anew by 
the burning chivalry of knightly and saintly 
souls. Without such chivalry we may 
come to formal perfection with Andrea del 
Sarto, or logical perfection with Bishop 
Blongram ; but these are but “ finished and 
finite clods untroubled by a spark.’’ Better 
the failures, the sins even, where the soul 
shines through, and stirrings of her agony 
are felt, for here are signs of progress. 
Thus, by the methods of his art, Browning 
leaves us in lofty mood. He gives us no 
definite moral or religious view. But from 
a variety of characters, seen in distinct 
crises of spiritual life, he shows us that man 
in his supreme moments, and woman, too, 
whether scholar, artist, lover, husband, 
wite, seeks the unattainable absolute, and 
is ever dissatisfied after attainment of less, 
for he and she belong not to the finished 
and complete— eae 


‘* Wan has for ever.’’ 
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of men. It is a grave problem which this 
generation has to face, for we cannot go 
back. One of the perils of the time is the 
use of language which has become un- 
meaning. It must, we know, be largely 
prevalent in the Established Church, 
where many of the clergy must recite the 
creeds with large mental reservations ; and 
even in our own communion the Ten Ser- 
vices seem to many, in parts, to have an 
archaic sound. It is necessary for us, 
venture to think, as a progressive organisa- 
tion to face fearlessly in our Conferences 
the question of the Idea of God. 

Perhaps the way out will be found 
through an acceptance of Hucken’s philo- 
sophy. In it he contends that ever and 
against the natural life of man there 
emerges a spiritual life, wherein man can 
find his true being, and it is the cultiva- 
tion of this spiritual life which constitutes 
man’s true existence. God is revealed as 
the Absolute Spiritual Life, free from all 
finite entanglements. Communion between 
God and man forms the basis of all religion. 
By this mode of procedure we put on one 
side all those purely intellectual concep- 
tions of God which are at once the source 
of controversy, disagreement, and doubt. 

In discussing social problems we must 
give credit for sincerity to all sides. Mr. 
Piggott, in his speech, showed the courage of 
his convictions, and it is evident from his 
letter that every position advanced had 
been well thought out. It is to be hoped 
that he will not suffer from his outspoken- 
ness, and it is encouraging to find among 
many of our younger ministers a deep 
interest in social questions. Itis, no doubt, 


natural that many should shrink from these | 


drastic measures, which seem to others 
necessary to eradicate a deep-seated 
disease in the social order; but if these 
think that the application of balm to exter- 
nal disturbances is of little real avail, it is 
their duty to say so. As with the religious 
life, so, it appears to me, with the social. 
The Master gave a short and plain state- 
ment of the conditions upon which Eternal 
Life could be acquired, but they were too 
hard for the rich young man; and so with 
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soon be ruined men. They know this, and 
would not entertain the scheme.—Yours, 
&e., Tuos. 8. WicksTRED, 
14, Croydon-grove, West Croydon, 
May 19, 1912. 
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ENGLISH STUDENTS’ 
GERMANY. 

Srr,—Your readers may remember the 
visit of German University Students to 
this country in 1910. May I now call 
attention to the forthcoming return visit 
of English students to Germany this 
summer? The influential German Com- 
mittee making the necessary arrangements 
includes his Excellency Herr von Holleben 
as President ; Professor Sieper (Munich) as 
Chairman; Professor Harnack (Berlin), 
‘Freiherr von Stengel (Munich), and other 
prominent men. Oxford and Cambridge 
are each sending 15 undergraduates, and 
we are hoping that London, Birmingham, 
and the northern Universities will send 
another 30. 

Full particulars of the month’s tour, 
which includes Hamburg, Kiel, Berlin, 
Jena, Weimar and Munich, will be sent 
on application to me before the end of 
May.—Yours truly, 


VISIT TO 


Cartes WeEtss. 
Kronengarten, Rickmansworth, Herts. 
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‘“TRUE PATRIOTISM.”’ 


Dear Sir,—I should like to recommend 
to all Sunday-school teachers of the elder 
classes a little book entitled ‘‘ True 
Patriotism,’ by Margaret Pease, published 
by the Pilgrim Press, 16, Pilgrim-street, 
H.C., price 1s. I shall be glad to give a 
copy of the book to any teacher who will 
send me a postcard asking for it.—Yours, 
&e., A. M. CarrentTEr. 

11, Marston Ferry-road, Oxford, — 


Ce Bee ee problem of unemployment and poverty Pea s 
the remedy is simple, but it is of too pene- ‘ 
trating a nature to be acceptable to many. —<+—_—_ 

es —Yours, &c., a 
z EK. Carleton. é 
113, Highbury New Park, LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
CORRESPONDENCE. London, N., May 20, 1912. Str,—May I through the medium of 


The Edator ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—It is evident from the letter of the 
Rev. W. J. Piggott that at least to one 
hearer the discussions had more than an 
academic interest, and had a serious bear- 
ing on the vital questions of the day. 

He has the courage to point out what 
many are feeling, that the conceptions of 
Reality, as presented by current philoso- 
phies, have a tendency to undermine that 
subjective image of Deity which has 
stimulated the devotion, love, and service 


Sir,—Mr. Piggott says: ‘‘ So, too, with 
land taxation schemes. The great mer- 
chants can always outbid every other com- 
petitor, and by organisation can easily 
regulate prices; indeed, the more. easily, 
as the toll now paid as rent to the landlords 
will then be paid to the State.’’ 

Let us suppose that the great merchants 
outbid all competitors and rented all the 
land in England. They, not understand- 
ing farming, market gardening, and build- 
ing, would soon become bankrupt, as they 
would be unable to carry on the trades 
which are carried on on the land. They 
could not sublet except at reduced rents. 
For a farmer would not pay a higher rent 
than he had already bid for the farm when 
he had been outbidden by these mer- 
chants; and so with the market gardener 
and the builder. The merchants would 


your paper eall attention to the fact that 
the London Sunday School Society have 
taken larger premises for their work in 
connection with the Southend Holiday 
Home, and that Miss Angles, our lady super- 
intendent, is now quite ready to receive 
guests, 


The new home is situate at 80, Darnley- 
road, Southend, in a good part of the town, - 
Its next 
door to the Unitarian Church at Southend, ~ 


and close to the sea front. 


the minister of which, the Rev. Thomas 
Elliot, has kindly undertaken the post 
of local representative of the committee 
entrusted with a general supervision over 
the management of the home. There is 
a nice garden, and in all respects the 
accommodation offered is greatly superior 
to that at Hillcrest-road, and includes a 


small bed-sitting room, the exclusive — 


use of which can be obtained at a small 


increased cost, | oR es 
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For elder scholars the cost of board and 
lodging is 7s. 6d. a week; for Sunday 
School teachers, mission workers, and 
persons of the artisan class connected with 
the London churches, schools and missions, 
the cost is 10s. 6d. a week, and for all other 
persons 17s, 6d. a week. Special rates are 
quoted for week-end visits. At the present 
time, when persons of the two former classes 
are not usimg the home largely, those 
belonging to the third class can be well 
catered for, and will find the home the 
means of furnishing them with a cheap and 
comfortable holiday at the sea-side. For 
further particulars, and papers giving the 
reculations and full rates of admission, 
application should be made to Miss Angles, 
at 80, Darnley road, Southend. 


R. Aseutra Wooptina, Hon. Sec. 
25, Engayne Gardens, Upminster, 
May 19, 1912. 
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JUSTICE V. SENTIMENT. 


The Province of the State. By Sir Roland K. 
Wilson, London: P. §. King & Son, 

THE one thing which is worth every- 
body’s while to seek is justice. What 
people actually do seek is usually deter- 
mined by sentiment. And sentiment is 
the victim of rhetoric. Rhetoric, in turn, 
as may be ascertained by all the books 
on the subject, is based on more or less 
calculated lying. And no liar is per- 
manently comfortable. Hence the pre- 
vailing unrest. : 

Such in brief is the application of the 
saying: ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His justice and all these things 
shall be added to you.’’ In other words 
justice must come first. Sir Roland 
Wilson sets at the beginning of his im- 
portant book a quotation from the #ederal- 
ist: ** Justice is the end of government.’’ 
This was the inspiration of Bentham. This 
is the theme of the book before us. 

It is characteristic of the extent to 
which English politics are run by lawyers 
in their own interest, that no provision is 
made for cheap and certain justice. Iam 
contemplating the possibility of myself 
suflering a certain injustice, but the expense 
of protecting myself is so great that I 
shall endure the injustice in question, should 
it befall me, rather than engage in a 
conflict which will be ultimately decided 
by the longest purse. The working classes 
are perfectly right in their belief that they 
cannot obtain justice from the English 
courts. What they are mistaken in is in 
blaming the judges. -The judges are 
beyond corruption, except in so far as the 
rules of the legal game have to be observed 
by them at the cost of equity. Nor are 
they really to blame even here, Like men 
engaged in all professions, they treat their 
occupation as an end in itself, and not as 
a means. That is to say, the public 
must be prepared to protect itself against 
specialists in law, as in everything else. 
But the dreadful feature of the whole 
situation is this, that the public have had 
dust thrown in their eyes. They fail to 


see that cheap and certain justice would 


~~ 


render superfluous many of the measures 
about which the widest diversity of opinion 
holds. ‘‘ English law,’’ says the author, 
in his preface, ** practically denies justice 
to the poor.’’ Here is the source of much 
of the misery of the poor. Yet, instead 
of going straight for this undoubted cause 
of social distress, the leaders of labour 
allow themselves to be drawn away upon 
side issues such as the Osborne Judgment, 
instead of demanding a reform which shall 
bring justice to the poor. 

Hence it is that the following passage 
which I will quote from the preface of 
‘“'The Province of the State ’’ seems to 
me to be one of the most important state- 
ments that have been made in recent times : 

‘* Bentham spent a long hfe in pressing 
upon his countrymen (and upon foreigners 
also when he got the chance) a com- 
prehensive scheme of law reform, based on 
the general principle of seeking the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number (in- 
dividual interests being taken to be the 
only real interests), and more specifically 
on the presumption that some adults will, 
for the most part, be able to look after their 
own interests, if only they are effectually 
protected against violence and fraud ; 
not (as is often erroneously stated) on the 
presumption that each individual in pur- 
suing his own objects is necessarily 
serving the general interest. The failure 
of English law, as he knew it, to afford 
this protection to either rich or poor with 
reasonable certainty or promptitude, but 
more especially its practical denial of 
justice to the poor, was the object of his 
constant denunciation, and he worked 
out in minutest detail the changes re- 
quired in order to convert the existing 
chaos into a rational system. Only quite 
late in life, when experience had taught 
him the hopelessness of trying to convert 
the then governing classes, did he turn 
his attention to political reform.’’ It is 
a mistake therefore to blame the philo- 
sophical radicals, as Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald does, for the evil results of the 
policy of larsser faire. What really 
happened was this: the capitalist could 
commit almost any injustice against the 
poorer citizen in the full confidence that 
the law could not be invoked except with 
the help of a deep purse. I do not know 
how far Sir Roland Wilson would accept 
these inferences. But it is probable also 
that the new aristocracy of bureaucrats 
which the exaltation of the State is 
creating will be not less ruthless than 
the old capitalists in taking advantage 
of the law as against possible critics or 
opponents. — 

‘* Justice can never be really the end 
of government until it is made gratuitous.’’ 
This maxim is repeated in several places. 
‘* As I understand the matter,’’ says the 
author (p. 199) ‘‘ justice can never be said 
to be fairly administered between man 
and man so long as there is any question 
of money payment other than restitution | 
to the aggrieved party, or payment of 
fines properly imposed for breaches of 
the law.’’ Here I am content to bow 
down to the technical knowledge of the 
author. 

The separation of justice and righteous- 
ness is the great weakness of Protestant 
doctrine. Christian righteousness is im- 
possible without justice. When John the 


Baptist began his preaching of the kingdom 


of God by demanding just conduct from 
the rich, the tax collector, the soldier, he 
was paving the way for the beatitude: 
‘« Blessed are the poor for theirs is the king- 
dom of God.’’ Such is the form which is 
given by Luke. Matthew’s addition of 
the words ‘‘in spirit’’ (blessed are the 
poor in spirit) has been the loophole for 
much hypocrisy. It still remains true 
that the poor will become happy when 
justice is really administered. 

It is the business, the main business, 
of the State to enforce justice. When this 
has been done, it will be possible to consider 
the further functions of the State. Until 
this is done, no other function of the state 
can be satisfactorily performed. On the 
contrary, we flounder on now, as at present, 
committing injustice in order to satisfy 
one group of persons; later on, when this 
type of injustice gives rise to an inevitable 
reaction, we shall go on to commit another 
set of wrongs. 

The attack upon the existence of the 
State which is involved in what is called 
** passive resistance,’’ is severely criticised 
by Sir Roland Wilson. ‘‘ Unless the 
Government is either so inefficient or so 
oppressive as to make me prefer anarchy 
or revolution, I am acting ungratefully, 
vote or no vote, in withholding my support 
while I avail myself of its protection ’’ (23). 

It thus appears that the principle 
which is laid down by Sir Roland Wilson 
is a most fruitful one. It opens out to us 
a way of escape from the interminable 
maze into which we have been led. For 
the impulsive and unreasoning acts of 
the partisan, it seeks to substitute the 
love of justice to which all heaven is 
promised. : 

FRANK GRANGER. 


A TRAVELLER IN CHINA. 


The New China: A Traveller’s Impressions, 
By Henri Borel, Official Chinese Interpreter in 
the Dutch Hast Indies. Translated from the 
Dutch by C. Thieme. With 48 Illustrations, 
pp. 282, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

In the light of the recent triumphant 
revolution in China the aspects of the 
New China discussed in this very readable 
book (it was written in 1909) are already 
somewhat belated. Yet it may be 
heartily welcomed on account of the 
insight of the author into the spiritual 
no less than into the political aspect of 
Chinese culture and civilisation. The 
title is perhaps somewhat too compre- 


hensive, for the book deals only with 


Peking and the changes which have taken 
place in that city. Events have moved 
so rapidly in China within the past year 
that several of the author’s prophecies 
have already been accomplished.’ The 
key to the transformation of the whole 
situation is given by the remarkably 
successful efforts made to promote a sound 
education of the masses on Western lines. 
The attempts to weld together into one 
nation the heterogeneous elements com- 
prised in the Chinese Empire by the com- 
pulsory adoption of a common language— 
the Chinese of the Mandarins—will prob- 
ably be more potent in creating a new 
and united China than any paper con- 
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stitutions. One of the most significant 
features in the amazing progress of educa- 
tion in China is the demolition of ancient 
temples and the building of schools on a 
Western basis in their place. The in- 
fluence on the rising generation is beyond 
all conception. Already the Chinese are 
demonstrating their independence of 
European civilisation and their power of 
assimilating its methods by buildmg their 
own railways and warships, by manu- 
facturing large guns and munitions of 
war in their own arsenals, by organising 
an efficient police force and fire brigades 
in the larger cities, by securing an adequate 
supply of good water and electric light, 
and by laying macadamised roads. ‘The 
main obstacle to the natural develop- 
ment of China on its own lhnes is the 
suicidal policy of obtaining loans from 
foreign states. Her internal resources 
are so. marvellously rich, both in agricul- 
ture and in undeveloped mineral wealth, 
that there can be no justification for ex- 
posing the country to possible intervention 
of the Powers on behalf of foreign bond- 
holders. It is, however, necessary first 
of all, as M. Henri Borel ably points out, 
to abolish the financial corruptibility 
and ‘‘ squeezing ’’ methods of underpaid 
Chinese officials. Sound and hberal edu- 
cation, inculeating a civic sense of obliga- 
tion to the State, will go far to eliminate 
the present tremendous waste of national 
resources, although the whole bureau- 
cratic system will have to be radically 
purged and re-modelled. 

As translator and editor of the doctrines 
of Confucius, the author has an unbounded 
enthusiasm for the personality and teach- 
ings of the great philosopher, of whom 
he declares himself to be a disciple, re- 
marking that ‘‘ Master K’ ung was worthy 
of the devotion of hundreds of millions 
during centuries, if only for these texts, 
enunciated hundreds of years before the 
Christ revealed himself in Jesus :— All 
men within the four seas are brethren,’ 
and «What you do not desire done unto 
you, do it not unto others.’” His strong 
leanings towards mysticism render him 
well fitted for the task of conveying to 
Western minds some indication of the 
point of view of the Chinese, in whom 
symbolism has reached an extraordinary 
degree of elaboration and complexity. 
The author is deeply sensitive to the 
influence of religious buildings, finding 
that the famous Yellow Temple at Peking 
‘igs surrounded by an ethereal atmo- 
sphere of the most subtle vibrations only 
discerned in the higher regions by the 
most delicate consciousness of the soul.”’ 
The droning of the temple gong has for 
him ‘‘ a sound of occult import,’’ and he 
feels that “violet is the ethereal colour of 
devotional and pious thought.’ In this 
respect he is completely in sympathy 
with the Chinese views, unintelligible to 
most Westerners, upon the symbolism and 
religious significance of colour as applied 
consistently to the decoration of their 
temples, pale yellow standing for the 
symbol of the ‘* highest intellectuality,’’ 
blue for ‘‘ pure religious sentiment,’’ and 
violet for ‘* high spirituality.’’ 

The translation has evidently been 
executed with care and judgment, .but it 
is a matter for regret that the excellent 
photographs of temples and arches (p’ at- 
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lous) have been reproduced in rather a 

poor style, which does not do justice to 

the richness of the tracery and ornament. 
Friix OswaLp. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A WISH. 


Now that the new fruit is coming in 
you will be saying, “* This is the first 
gooseberry I have had this year—I must 
wish.’’ Perhaps some of you are very 
practical and will add, ‘‘ Oh, I am not 
going to wish for anything much, for I 
shan’t get it if I do,’’ and you'll wish for 
a fine day for the school treat or a prize 
at school, instead of for the bicycle that 
perhaps you used to wish for. Others 
perhaps will say, ‘* Oh, ’m not going to 
wish at all; last year I wished for fine 
weather for the holidays, and it rained 
nearly every day,’’ or ‘‘ Last summer I 
wished to get the average in the cricket 
team and I was very nearly last—it’s foolish 
to wish.’? -I am not so sure that it is 
always. I heard a very interesting story 
of a man to whom was to be granted one 
wish and only one. He was working in 
the fields one day when an elf came along 
and said *‘ Why do you work so hard ? 
Here’s a ring, and if you wear it you can 
wish, and whatever you wish will come 
true; but you can only have one.’’ The 
man was delighted: he went home to his 
wife, and she said, ‘‘ Oh that’s lovely; we 
can now have that beautiful field with the 
pretty little lake in it.’’ ‘‘ No,’’ said 
her husband, ‘‘?’m not going to spend 
my wish on that; Pll work very hard and 
then we ican buy that field and still have 
the wish left. So he worked very hard and 
at the end of the year bought the field. 
Then his wife said, ‘‘ Let’s use the wish to 
get a cow.’ ‘‘ No,’’ said her husband, 
““Pm not going to waste my wish on a 
cow—Tll work hard and earn enough 
money to buy the cow.’’ So he worked 
hard and bought the cow. Years went on 
and still the wish was not spent. Children 
grew up, and the whole family were very 
happy, and the woman said to her husband, 
“* You seem so different ; you are so much 
more contented than you used to be.’’ 
Years after the man and his wife died, and 
the children considered who should have 
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the ring ; but one said to the other, «« We'll 
bury it with him ; he used to look at it so 
seriously, and mother, too, used to look at 
it as though it were something mysterious; 
so we'll leave it on his finger.’? And so 
they did. The wish was unused, but 
you see it had kept the man and his wife 
cheerfully working right through life, and 
hfe had become brighter for them since 
they had made up their minds to work to 


carry out their own wishes. 


Supposing you were to be allowed to 
have one wish—and only one—fulfilled. 
T wonder what your wish would be? Iam 
afraid some of you would wish something 
that you would wish you hadn’t wished 
later on. Perhaps one of you is very fond 
of chocolates, and you would wish for 
as many as you could eat. I heard of 
a little boy who came into a shop at 
Christmas time and asked for a Christmas 
card. ‘A halfpenny one ?”’ said the lady 
in the shop. ‘* A halfpenny one, indeed,”’ 
he said; “‘she gave me a two-guinea box 
of chocolates, and I must give her a penny 
one!’’ A two-guinea box of chocolates ! 
I think he must have made a mistake, for 
I have never seen such an expensive box, 
and I don’t suppose you have. Perhaps 
the mention of it makes your mouth water, 
but supposing you spent your one wish 
on something like that, wouldn’t you soon 
wish you had it back ? 
exchanged it for a doll, a box of soldiers, 
a doll’s house or a bat, wouldn’t there come 
a day when you wished you had waited 
and got more value for it? Maybe if the 
wish came to you when you were getting 
towards the end of your schooling you 
would wish to be whatever you wanted to 
get your living by being. Perhaps a boy 
would say, “‘ ll wish to be a sailor (it’s 
so lovely to be wrecked on beautiful desert 
islands like the: ‘Swiss Family Robin- 
son’ !) or a fireman (it’s.so interesting to 
watch fires in order to earn your living !”’ 
Yet I don’t think that is worth wasting one 
wish over. It is said that somewhere 


or other there is a tombstone on which are | 


the words ‘‘ Born a man and died a gro- 
cer.’ Oh, what a pity! Why, you say, 
is not a grocer’s an honourable trade ? 
Yes, but to have become only a grocer, 
and nothing more than a grocer; to have 
done nothing better for the world than 
weighing out its tea and sugar! Oh, 
that isn’t good enough. What we call 
our business must not be everything to us ; 
we must see that we have other interests 
and cherish higher ideals than just earning 
money. The poet Browning has a fine 
poem called ‘‘ The Shop,’’ in which he 
simply describes a shopkeeper who at- 
tended to his work well but had other 


interests too, that really made the best 


part of life for him. And the poet says 
in one verse—quite simple enough for you 
to understand :— 
I want to know a butcher paints, 
A baker rhymes for his pursuit, 
Candlestick maker, much acquaints 
His soul with song, or haply mute 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 


What the poet wants, you see, is to see the 
shopkeeper thinking of something higher 


than how to get more customers into his 


shop and money into his till. Tolstoy, the 
great Russian writer who died not much 


more than a year ago, tells us a fine story 
of a man who put all his efforts into one 
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' wish—a wish to get more land. He sold 


what land he had in order to buy more 
where he heard it was cheaper. Then he 
heard of another place where it was cheaper 
still, so he sold up again and went there. 
Then someone told him of a country 
beyond the border where land was given 
away, and immediately he sold all his land 
to enable him to travel there. In due 
course he found the country ; he met the 
chief, and was told that he could have as 
much land as he could walk round in one 
day from sunrise to sunset, but there was 
one condition—he must get back to the hil- 
lock from which he started or he would 
haye none at all. He accepted the con- 
dition, and got up early next morning and 
started at the very moment of the sun’s 
appearance, rejoicing at the prospect of 
becoming very rich. He walked on until 
mid-day, and then wondered whether he 
ought to return. “No,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ TVll go a-little farther; I can 
run part of the way back, and I 
want, more land yet.’’? So he went on. 
Karly in the afternoon be again wondered 
if he ought not to commence the return 
journey, but just then he saw a field a little 
bit out of his way that looked very fertile, 
and he said, ‘‘ Oh, I should like to take that 
in; Til hurry along and get round it 
before I go back.’? So he did. Then he 
began to hurry back, but, alas, he found he 
had grown tired through much walking, 
and the road seemed much longer than he 
had expected. He dragged himself along, 
and he saw to his horror that the sun was 
hastening towards the west. He hurried 
on as best he could, and it sank lower. 
Still he was out of sight of the hillock, and 
still, therefore, he was compelled to force 
himself to hurry. At last, when the 
sun was very low, he saw it in the distance ; 
he ran as best he could, and just as it set 
he threw himself at the hillock and fell 
down—dead. So the only land he needed 
and the only land he had was six feet of 
earth for a grave. Jesus told.a story very 
much like that: we call it the ‘‘ Parable 
of the Rich Fool.’’ It was about a man 
who had plenty in his barns and wished 
only to eat, drink, and enjoy himself, but 
his wish was a worthless one, and death 
stepped in and he had nothing to show God 
for his life on earth. There are plenty of 
people like the two men I have just spoken 
of. They spend all their lives trying to 
get something that is of very little use 
when they get it, and which may be taken 
away before they can enjoy it. What 
should we wish for, then? Something that 
will remain after death—a loving heart, 
a noble work, a life that shall remind men 
of Jesus. — 

When Dickens was a little boy his father 
showed him one day in the course of a 
country walk a great house called Gad’s 
Hill Place, and told him he might be able 
to have it for his own if he worked hard. 
I don’t suppose his father thought much 
more about what he had said for years, but 
Dickens did come to own that house and 
to live in it for the closing years of his life. 
Work was behind the wish, and work 
should be behind all our wishes. Tf they 
are good wishes, we shall be the better for 
working for them if they never come to 
pass, and ofttimes they will. 

You wish I would leave off? All right, 
T will. Wide, 


THE INQUIRER. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE NATIONAL PEACE 
; CONGRESS. 


Wuite the memory of the  exhibi- 
tion of aviation for purposes of war 
which the King recently witnessed at 
Weymouth, and the speech by Mr. Winston 
Churchill on further naval development 
were uppermost in the public mind, the 
eighth National Peace Congress met last 
week at Caxton Hail and for three days 
discussed various matters relating to 
armaments and arbitration. The dis- 
cussions were of an extremely practical 
nature, and in reading them we are perhaps 
less impressed with the progress that the 
cause of peace is making than with the 
general consensus of opinion as to the 
necessity for driving home the economic 
facts so strikingly put forward by Mr. 
Norman Angell in his famous book, secur- 
ing the exemption of private property 
from capture at sea, and strengthening 
the goodwill which already exists between 
the commercial men of our own and other 
countries. Sir Ernest Tritton declared 
that ‘‘ war and finance were absolutely 
antagonistic,’ and dwelt on the ever- 
growing interdependence of the Powers 
through finance; Mr. I’. W. Hirst (editor 
of the Economist) brought some powerful 
arguments to bear in support of his con- 
tention that ‘* whatever captures and 
destruction of floating property occur in 
war are almost bound to injure British 
interests’? ; and Dr. J. T. Lawrence 
(member of the Institute of International 
Law) said the next reform to be striven 
for at the Hague Conference must be in 
regard to submarine mines “‘ laid off the 
coasts and ports of an enemy with the 
sole object of intercepting commercial 
navigation.’’ 


But there are deeper reasons underlying 
all these material considerations which 
must, after all, be pressed home to the 
mind and conscience of the nation un- 
ceasingly if we are not to be hurled back 
into barbarism by the accumulation of 
armaments and the fostering of suspicions 
which they actually cause to exist. War 
is an evil which every civilised Christian 
Power must seek to prevent, as Monsignor 
Benson said, and he was entirely right in 
laying stress on the principles, so anta- 
gonistic to the spirit of religion and 
humanity, which produce conflict. Speak- 


subject last Sunday, he said it was not 
merely the industrial unrest which threat- 
ened civil war that required a remedy; a 
remedy was required for the wider and 
deeper unrest that threatened to plunge 
nations into the horrors of unnecessary 
wars, and threatened to plunge the Western 
world into a war the world itself had 
never dreamed of before. The consciences of 
men were beginning at last to awaken, for 
efforts were being made on every side in 
the cause of peace. The human remedy 
was the remedy so far as anything human 
could be. It was the placing of ordered 
reason before the minds of men, but they 
could never conquer the passion for war 


ing at Westminster Cathedral on the same. 
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by mere humanitarianism. They could 
only conquer it by loving their neighbours 
as themselves, and to love their neighbours 
as themselves they must first of all love 
God. 


Lady Barlow, speaking on the subject 
of ‘‘ Peace and Democracy,’’ urged that 
peace was a fundamental necessity for 
social reform, and it was not to the Court 
or the aristocracy, the upper middle class 
or the rich manufacturer, that they must 
look for a remedy of: the warlike spirit. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., said, at 
the evening conference on Thursday, 
‘* there is no Jingoism among the working 
classes when they are in their normal 
frame of mind. Sometimes, however, they 
become insane, and are impelled by their 
emotions either to support in a negative 
sort of way a war or call for one. As 
democracy is beginning to rule the world 
the great problem before us is to devise 
means by which, when wars are being 
worked up, the working classes will con- 
tinue to remain in their normal frame of 
mind. Solve that problem and you solve 
the problem of peace.”’ 


The Rev. J. H- Harris, who has just 
returned from a visit to Central Africa, 
submitted for the Anti-Slavery and Abori- 
gines Protection Society a resolution call- 
ing public attention ‘‘ to the menace to 
international peace created by the growing 
tendency of our own and other Kuropean 
Powers to train African troops in the 
methods of European warfare,’’ and asking 
that the subject might be placed on the 
programme of the forthcoming  inter- 
national Congress. Mr. Harris contended 
that it was inconsistent, while educating 
natives in the eternal principles of “‘ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,’’ to train them 
in the theory of European warfare. The 
resolution was passed. Another resolution 
which was carried with a slight verbal 
alteration was the following, proposed by 
Mr. F. Maddison :—‘* That this Congress 
protests against the rapid extension in the 
use of aerial vessels in war, and appeals 
to all Governments to foster by every 
means in their. power an international 
understanding which shall preserve the 
world from a practice which will add a new 
hideousness to warfare. This Congress 
earnestly invites the International Peace 
Bureau to place this question on the agenda 
of the forthcoming Universal Peace Con- 
gress at Geneva.’’ : 


The Rev. Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Miss 
Kate Stevens, Mr. J. A: Hobson, and 
Mr. F. J. Gould (Moral Education League) 
contributed papers to the Conference on 
Education and International Peace on 
Wednesday. Among others who read 
papers or took part in the discussions of 
the Congress were Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, 
M.P., who made some trenchant allusions 
to the upper ‘‘ or worst educated class ”’ 
which had very much to do with bringing 
about occasions of war; Mr. G. H. Perris, 
whose subject was ‘‘ Rival Naval Arma- 
ments’’; Dr. W. Evans Darby (Peace 
Society), the Rev. Canon Grane (Church of | 
England Peace League), Mr. Percy Alden, 
M.P., Mr. George Barnes, M.P., and Mr. 
W.C. Anderson. A resolution advocating 
general strikes by international agreement 
for the prevention of war was not passed, 
being defeated by 89 votes to 47. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF DESTITUTION. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


A .veRyY warm welcome was given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who have 
just returned from a long tour in the Hast, 
at the annual meeting of the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Destitution 
which was held at Essex Hall on Monday, 
May 20. The Bishop of Birmingham, 
who presided, said that although Mrs. 
Webb had told him that she and her hus- 
band did not intend to write a book on 
their travels, she admitted that many of 
the new ideas and information they had 
gained would go into such books as they 
might write in the future. Referring to 
the record of the past year’s work, which 
might seem to indicate that little actual 
progress had been made during the twelve 
months covered by their report, he said he 
thought there were nevertheless many 
sions of real progress. Undoubtedly a 
great desire was being shown on the part 
of those responsible for legislation to 
advance on the lines laid down by the 
Minority Report, which was being carried 
through piecemeal. The Bull for the Con- 
trol of the Feeble-minded would have been 
delayed much longer, he believed, had it 
not been for the cumulative effect of the 
Minority Report, for there was nothing 
that the legislator was more tempted 
to do than to put things off as long as 
possible. It was only by very hard 
knocking at the door they wanted to have 
broken down that anything could be 
accomplished. Then there was the un- 
questioned formation of public opinion, 
which was going on slowly. He thought 
it was as well that it should go slowly, 
because there were so many things in 
the way of the necessary reforms, and 
it was better that the demand, when it 
came, should be an irresistible demand. 
It was a gross misstatement of their posi- 
tion, the Bishop added, to say, as so many 
did, that they were undermining individual 
responsibility. What they wanted was 
to place people in stich a position that they 
could exercise their responsibility more 
completely than was possible as present, in 
regard to sanitation, education, and even 
decency. He himself was heart and soul 
with their movement, although he was 
unable to do as much spade-work for it 
now as he wished, for he believed that it 
would help to create self-respecting citizens. 
He would do all that lay in his power, in 
season and out of season, to support the 
National Committee. 


Mr. Hamilton Fox, hon. treasurer, 
moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts in the absence of Mr. Graham 
Wallas, to whom this duty would other- 
wise have fallen. He expressed the warm 
appreciation of the Committee for the 
ssli-sacrificing work whch had been done 
in the office by their voluntary helpers, 
adding that if it had not been for their 
assistance he thought it would not have 
been possible for them to report a balance 
on the right side, which meant that they 
had money to carry on their great cam- 


paign. Mr. E. R. Pease, in seconding 
the motion, said the chief value of their 
work was that it provided organised and 
not only statistical information for the 
administrators of every country. 


Mrs. Sidney Webb expressed her great 
pleasure at being among her colleagues 
once more. She could not be expected, 
she said, to give a very lucid account 
of what had been done in her absence, as she 
had at present a rather muddled mind, but 
she had discovered one thing since her 
return, that while she was in the Far East 
the Nation had been carrying out the 
work which the National Committee 
for the Prevention of Destitution set out 
to do in its early days, namely, the break- 
ing up of the Poor Law. The National 
Insurance Act, involving huge expenditure, 
with its immense staff and paraphernalia, 
was an instrument for breaking up the 
Poor Law, and it gave money to the 
Education, Health, and, Lunacy authorities 
as the Minority Report had recommended. 
She wished she could say that it was going 
to prevent destitution. There were always 
two ways of doing things, the clever way 
and the stupid way, and she thought if 
the Government had taken up the Minority 
Report they would probably only have 
incurred one-quarter of the expense they 
were faced with now. There were three 
lines on which their society ought to plan a 
great campaign in the autumn. First of 
all, they must watch very carefully the 
working of the Insurance Act, if it was 
found to be workable; and advocate their 
own methods when any little hitch occurred. 
Then as the Government was not pledged 
to do anything next session, there was a 
chance of getting them to take up this 
matter of the Poor Law. There was also 
the question of the Minimum Wage, in 
regard to which such a great step had been 
taken during their absence. They had 
always said that the whole possibility of 
bringing home to a man his obligations 
as a parent and a citizen rested on his 
being provided with work at a proper 
wage. They had to see that the legal 
minimum wage was extended to the whole 
of industry. 


Mr. Sidney Webb pointed out briefly 
some of the valuable features of the 
Insurance Act, especially commending the 
disablement clauses. The most hopeless 
person to deal with under the present 
system was the person who broke down 
before reaching old age, say at 45 or 50, 
especially hard-working women who were 
thus prevented from getting even the 
miserable wage they had been able to 
earn perhaps by charing or laundry work. 
A provision of 5s. a week was now to be 
made for every one of these people, which 
would take them out of the Poor Law, and 
in every way the power of the Poor Law 
was being rapidly diminished as _ the 
Minority Report advocated. Major-Gen. 
Evatt, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Bishop of Birmingham, said the whole of 
England seemed to have moved out 
of its old apathy, and that was the 
only way in which the Empiie’ could 
advance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb were enter- 
tained to dinner the same evening at the 
Holborn Restaurant by the Members of 
he Fabian Society. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue London District Unitarian Society 
maintains its reputation for energetic and 
valuable work in rendering aid to existing 
churches in the London District, assisting 
in the formation of new churches, promoting 
social intercourse between members of 
congregations and others interested in the 
spread of liberal religion, in organising or 
supporting special religious services, or in 
the delivery of lectures and the circulation 
of literature. In the sixty-second annual 
report it appears that eleven congregations 
receive grants from the funds, eight of 
which have provided two services a day 
throughout the year, the Finchley Church 
having been added to that, number since 
November. The district minister has put 
in another year of stenuous work, and 
given considerable attention to the weaker 
churches, especially those without a settled 
minister. High appreciation is recorded 
of the services of members of the Lay 
Preachers’ Union without whose assistance 
the Society would have had considerable 
difficulty in providing regular services at 
the churches for which it is responsible. 
At Acton, where the Rev. A. C. Holden 
is the minister, there are more members on 
the congregational roll than there have 
ever been. Mr. H. N. Caley, as lay worker, 
gives himself freely to the work at Ber- 
mondsey, and Finchley is hoping for the 
services of a regular minister. A fine 
spirit is manifested at Stratford and Forest 
Gate ; Kentish Town progresses under the 
guidance of Rev. F. Hankinson, and the 
new year opens encouragingly at Lewisham. 
Peckham loyally supports the work of 
the Rev. Douglas W. Robson, and at 
Walthamstow remarkable capacity for 
development has been shown under the 
Rev. Douglas Hoole, a development 
only protracted by the breakdown in 
health of Mr. Hoole shortly before 
Christmas. Mr. Wm. Lee, B.A., has 
charge of Wimbledon, and at Woolwich, the 
Rev. T. F. M. Brockway has succeeded the 
Rev. L. Jenkins Jones. The Society has 
suffered a great loss by the death of Mr. 
David Martineau, J.P., and Miss Preston. 

At the annual meeting of subscribers and 
friends of the Society, held at Essex Hall, 
on Thursday evening, May 16, Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C. (President), was in the 
chair, supported by Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, Mr. C. Hawksley (president of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion), Mr. A. Wilson, the Rev. J. Arthur 
Pearson (district minister), Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones (hon. treasurer), and Mr. Ronald 
Bartram (Hon. secretary). Amongst those 
present were the Revs. W. W. C. Pope, W. 


Tudor Jones, F. Hankinson, W. H. Rose, W.~ - 


Copeland Bowie, John Toye, Chas. Roper, 
W. G. Tarrant, Douglas W. Robson, John 
Ellis, A. C. Holden, Hugon 8. Tayler and 
Miss Sharpe. Letters regretting inability 


to attend were read from Messrs. F. D. 


Bowles, E. Gauntlett, G. H. Clennell, and 
Mrs. Bartram. 
The Chairman (Dr. Odgers) spoke of 


the work the Society was doing in endea- 
vouring to lay before the population of | 


London the truth of Unitarianism. He 
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wondered if they had been doing their 
utmost in the past, if they were doing it at 
that moment, and if they were prepared to 
_-do their utmost in the future to make 
that great seething population understand 
what it was for which they stood and 
worked. They were undoubtedly more 
respected than they used to be, but he 
did not think that was any reason why 
they should abate their efforts or cease to 
imitate their predecessors in the zeal with 
which they worked in the cause. It was 
not the time to rest when the battle was 
half won, but it was the time to do more. 
He was of opinion that there were not 
enough Unitarian chapels; there ought to 
be one in every square mile of London. 
Dr. Odgers said that there was a scheme 
which the Society hoped to be able to 
carry out, requiring some £12,000 or more, 
and it had been his experience that when 
a good workable scheme, with a reasonable 
chance of success, was put before them the 
‘money and support was readily forth- 
coming. He felt that they were not 
doing their utmost by the great city in 


~ which they lived, and they were going to 


work to make everybody in London know 
what they believed and for what they 
stood, and to carry the cause forward for 
the uplifting and the betterment of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. 


The Secretary in presenting his report 
said that the two churches without a 
settled minister were Finchley and Wim- 
bledon. Mr. Lee was taking the place of 
a minister at the latter place. They 
hoped to be able to help Finchley to a 
minister of its own very soon, and at 
Stratford, since the printing of the draft 
report, the Rev. John Ellis had resigned his 
ministry to take charge at Stalybridge. 
The Secretary noticed how few of the 
younger generation were subscribers to 
the Society, reliance being placed too much 
upon the older people. He appealed to 
the young people to take more interest in 
the work of the Society that they might 
be better able to carry on the good work 
that would be handed down to them. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of 
the report, and, in seconding, the Rey. H. 
Gow, president of the Provincial Assembly, 
spoke upon ‘‘ The Problem of our London 
Churches.” There was no reason for taking 
a dismal view of the London churches. 
It was better to have an outlook and a 
call to something bigger ; a sense of larger 
responsibility, as they had it in London, 
of the infinite. There was great work 
to be done in London and that Society 
could feel that it was doing something 
well worth doing on the lines of spreading 
the views they held dear, but there was a 
large amount of work to be done still. 
London was a little unique and emphasised 
the problems and difficulties going on in 
the kingdom in all the churches. Espe- 
cially in London was there the lack of the 
spirit of worship amongst the people. He 
thought it was only a passing phase. There 
was an enormous exodus of people from 
Saturday to Monday, going out to the 
country or to some city or other. Whilst 
there was a certain amount of good, health 
and pleasure derived from that change, it 
presented a common and serious problem 
in connection with the churches. There was 
a sense of being able to get on pretty well 
without churches, Were the question put 


to them, many of those people would say, 
“* Oh yes, those are my views pretty much ; 
I think you Unitarians are right,’’ but 
they would not dream of troubling them- 
selves in the slightest degree any further. 
It was not merely Unitarian views that 
were wanted. Those people were too 
easy-going, and a religion which was purely 
comfortable and easy-going, and had not 
the doctrine of the Cross in it, was a 
religion which only made appeal to the 
reason and would not fasten on the imagina- 
tion or gain their discipleship. Their, reli- 
gion was the most optimistic religion in 
the world in the deepest and highest 
sense, because it was essentially based on 
the belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man; on the faith that 
beneath all the vice and selfishness and 
suffering there was a great, good, and 
noble purpose in life. He thought that 
optimism which they preached without the 
doctrine of the Cross making claim upon 
a man’s whole duty and self-sacrifice was 
not going to touch those comfortable 
people. They needed to feel the spirit of 
worship of the old Puritan ancestors. In 
connection with the formation of new 
churches three things were desirable ; 
ministers, a fine earnest nucleus of devoted 
men and women, and a building which 
impressed people with the sense that they 
were determined to succeed in the perma- 
nent establishment of their cause. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley, supporting the 
motion, said there would be opportunity 
before long of assisting a movement 
about to be proposed for providing a 
Unitarian Church in Central London of 
which they would be proud, and which 
would, it was hoped, attract not only a 
good congregation but ministers whom it 
would be a pleasure to hear and help. 
More ought to be done to encourage young 
people to attend the churches. Whilst 
visiting among the Lancashire and York- 
shire churches he felt that some of them 
would put London to shame not only by 
the size of the congregations but also by 
the beauty of the churches. He hoped 
that would not always be the case, because 
London ought not to be the worst off in 
that respect. 

Dr. Odgers here vacated the chair to 
the occupation of his predecessor in office, 
Mr. Alfred Wilson, in order to fulfil an 
engagement at the Middle Temple ; and Mr. 
Hawksley moved, Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence seconding, a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Odgers. 

Mr. H. B. Lawford also supported the 
adoption of the report, and said he always 
felt a debt of gratitude to that Society, 
because it was the parent of the Wands- 
worth Church, to which his family had 
belonged since the beginning. As a Lon- 
doner, he felt that the experiment started 
some time ago of the missionary minister’s 
work had been extremely successful, and 
that Mr. Pearson’s work in and around 
London was invaluable. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The Treasurer. presented his financial 
statement, which showed receipts of 
£937 9s. 1d., and expenditure of £853 6s. 
10d., leaving a balance of £84 2s. 3d. Con- 
sidering that there were thirty-four churches 
and only 200 subscribers, making not more 
than five or six subscribers to each church, 
there was room for much increased support 


and interest. The present year was an 
extremely critical one in the affairs of the 
Society. With one exception the special 
subscriptions promised for a five years’ 
period all terminated with the current 
payment, and the problem had to be faced of 
renewing or otherwise obtaining subscrip- 
tions amounting to over £300, or nearly 
half of the subscription list. It must be 
the first task of the new committee to deal 
with that problem during the year, and in 
the meantime an urgent appeal was made 
to the supporters of the Society and the 
whole body of Unitarians in London to 
maintain the work at its present level, at 
least, by new or increased contributions. 
The chairman moved the adoption of the 
statement, Mr. T. H. Terry (Brixton) 
seconded, and the statement was adopted. 

The Rev. J. Arthur Pearson reported the 


completion of another year’s work as 
district minister of the Society. He had 


“preached seventy times in twenty-eight 


meetings for worship, delivered nine van 
or other open-air addresses, given four lec- 
tures to branches of the Liberal Christian 
League guilds and adult schools. The 
success attending efforts at their churches 


compared favourably with that of such 


other agencies at work, and the churches 
made a positive contribution to the 
religious life of the neighbourhoods in 
which they were to be found. A noticeable 
fact at all church committee meetings he 
had attended was that the services were 
recognised as the centre of life of the church, 
The religious idea, was paramount and the 
various agencies at work were expressions 
of thatidea. In the autumn services were 
arranged at Hounslow, but the experiment 
ended with the tenth service as sufficient 
support was not forthcoming to warrant 
their continuation. New work would be 
begun next autumn at Leytonstone 
and Muswell Hill, and a visit of the 
van was being planned to each of 
those districts. Experience strengthened 
the belief that. open-air work was good 
in so far as it removed false impres- 
sions, and made plain the fact that 
‘* heterodox ’’ as well as ‘‘ orthodox ”’ 
people were trying to serve God among men. 
The Rev. W. H. Drummond and _ the 
speaker officiated as vice-presidents of the 
Lay Preachers’ Union, and in various ways 
at the regular meetings of the Union tried 
to be of service to the members. The 
religious associations and activities of 
their young people were a legitimate con- 
cern of the Society. It was a pleasure to 
participate even a little in the plans and 
purposes of their churches, to know the 
excellent spirit that animated both minis- 
ters and people ; and he waited confidently 
for the time when this church and the 
other cowd launch their schemes, and the 
Society would be able to furnish both men 
and money, recommending that only the 
biggest and most far-reaching proposals 
be undertaken. There were great plans 
under consideration, and the next few years 
would see a marked development in their 
common work, and their power to do that 
work, 

Mr. A. A. Tayler moved the adoption of 
the report, and Mr. I’. W. Elsdon (Wool- 
wich) seconded. Mr. A. Savage Cooper 
(Finchley) moved the re-election of Dr 
Odgers as President of the Society for the 
ensuing year, and Dr. W. Tudor Jones 
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seconded. Both motions were carried 
unanimously, and the Rev. W. W. C. 
Pope moved the election of officers and 
committee, Miss Tarrant seconding. A 
vote of thanks was moved to the lay 
preachers by Mr. Dowson, and seconded 
by Mr. T. L. Rix (Finchley). During the 
meeting a collection was taken amounting 
to over £7. 


Society of the Women’s Social Club. 
Tickets to ministers and delegates have 
been issued to all who have sent in their 
names to Essex Hall, and hospitality has 
been arranged for a great many ministers. 
Afternoon tea will be provided in the 
Small Hall on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, from 4 to 5. The railway 
companies have referred visitors to their 
Whitsuntide excursion lists, and are not 
issuing vouchers this year. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


A new Committee called ‘‘ The Pass 
the Bill Committee ’’ has been formed for 
the purpose of bringing before the public 
the need for immediate legislation to stop 
the infamous White Slave ‘Traffic. 
Amongst the promoters are many who 
have felt this effort to be especially in- 
cumbent on them since the irreparable loss 
of Mr. Stead, to whose courageous self- 
sacrifice the passing of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act in 1885 was due. The 
Committee will work for the enactment 
during this session of the Criminal Law 
Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Bill, 
1912, of which Mr. Arthur Lee has charge. 
This Bill was drafted in collaboration with 
the Home Office, and it has in principle 
been approved by three successive Home 
Secretaries. What is now needed is to 
press the Government either to give 
facilities for the Bill or to bring it in as a 
Government measure. Lady Bunting has 
kindly consented to act as hon. treasurer ; 
contributions should be sent to her. at 
9, Torrington-place, London, W.C. Miss 
Howes has been appointed as secretary. 
Further particulars will be announced 
shortly. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Blackpool: Appointment.—The Rev. H. 
Bodell Smith has accepted the unanimous 
invitation of the members of the Lytham-road 
Church to become the resident minister. The 
appointment has the support of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the North 
and East Lancashire Unitarian Mission. Mr. 
Smith was formerly the minister of the church 
(which has had no other resident minister) for a 
year (1900). He will enter upon his duties early 
in June. 


The Unitarian fellowship and the Effra-road 
Church have lost a strong and earnest sup- 


on- May 15. Mr. Keating was born at Not- 
tingham on March 19, 1827. 
early religious instruction at the High Pave- 
ment Chapel School, receiving testimonials 
from teacher 
Nottingham in 1855, which bear witness to 
his zeal and interest in the cause of religion. 
He connected himself in London with the 
Carter-lane Mission, working there with Mr. 
Frederick Nettlefold, Mr. 8. Preston and others 
until his marriage in 1861. From that time 
he was a constant attendant and supporter 
of the Brixton Unitarian Church, one of the 
most prominent and esteemed members. of 
the congregation. His religion was part. of 
his life, characterised by simplicity, sincerity 
and strength of conviction. To the last he 
was anxious, whenever possible, to be present 
at the services of his church, for it was to him 
not only a place of thought and meditation, 
but also of worship and the communion of 
the soul with the highest. He was deeply 
interested in all the work of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. Youthful interest in all the world’s 
work was, in truth, a delightful quality of his 
long life, and no one could meet him without 
feeling that in him old age was, as Longfellow 
expressed it, ‘‘ Youth itself, though in another 
dress.’? He has passed away “‘ full of years ”’ 
and rich in the love of family and friends. 
“His life was long, prosperous and happy, 
distinguished by its simplicity, usefulness 
and fidelity to spiritual duty. 

Crewe: Free Christian Church.—The Rev. 
G. Pegler, B.A., late of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, who has just settled in Crewe, received, 
together with Mrs. Pegler, a hearty welcome 
from the congregation on Wednesday, May 15. 
The chair at the meeting was oceupied by 
; : z Alderman J. Briggs, a staunch supporter of the 
churches ats Highgate, Islington, Kentish | Ghurch. engines present een the Rev. 
Town, Kilburn, Newington Green, and | Enfield Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross; the Rev. 
Wandsworth, also members of the Choral 8B. C. Constable, of Stockport; and Mr. J. 


WHIT-WEEK MEETINGS. 


Upwarps of a hundred ministers have 
already intimated their intention of being 
present at the anniversary meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Many of the churches and nearly all the 
district societies will be represented. In 
addition to Dr. Crothers, the American 
Unitarian Association will be represented 
by the Rev. D. W. Bacon (Salem), Dr. 
Perkins (Portland), and Miss 8. B. Williams 
(Boston); the Brahmo Samaj of Bengal 
by Sir Krishna Gupta, and of Madras by 
Mr. V. Govindan; South Africa by Mr. 
R. C. Brown (Johannesburg) and Mrs. 
Woodhead (Cape Town); New Zealand 
by the Misses KE, and L. Moon (Auckland) ; 
Italy by Dr. Angelo Crespi; Holland by 
Miss Van Keck (Leiden) ; Germany by Miss 
von Wilezeck (Cologne) ; Canada by Pro- 
fessor Howard Barnes, F.R.S. (Montreal). 
At the President’s luncheon a welcome 
will be given by Dr. Carpenter to eleven 
ministers who have entered upon their 
duties since the last annual meeting of the 
Association. Dr. 8. H. Mellone — will 
respond to the toast of ‘‘ Our Colleges.”’ 
At the religious service a choir of fitty 
voices will lead the singing, from the 


Brixton: The Late Mr. Richard Keating.— 


porter in the death of Mr. Richard Keating 


He enjoyed 


and scholars when he left 


Oliver, of. Stalybridge, as representatives of 
the East Cheshire Christian Union; the Rev. 
H. D. Roberts, of Liverpool, as representative 
of the Liverpool District Missionary Associa- 
tion; the Rev. W. A. Weatherall, of Nant- 
wich, as representative of the South Cheshire 
and District Association ; also the Rev. Wm. 
Griffiths, B.D., Ph.D., of Congleton ; Councillor 
Cameron, of Acerington, lay missioner on the 
Unitarian Van; Mr. F. Cooper, secretary of 
the Newcastle Old Meeting House, and other 
friends. The chairman, in his speech, assured 
the new minister of the hearty support of the 
congregation. The Revs. Enfield Dowson, 
B.C. Constable, H. D. Roberts, W. A. Weather- 
all, and Mr. J. Oliver also spoke, expressing 
their good wishes for the success of the cause 
at Crewe. In his reply, the Rey. G. Pegler 
said that while men were hard to gather into 
the churches, he would do his best to build up 
a church which should do good work for God 
and man. A programme of music, arranged 
by Mr. Hilditch, organist of the Church, 
followed. 


Evesham: Presentation to the Rev. Joseph 


Woed.—The monthly meeting of the Pro- 


testant Dissenting Ministers. of Warwickshire 
and Adjoining Counties was held at the Oat- 
street (Unitarian) Church, Evesham, on 
Wednesday. Special interest attached to it 
by reason of the fact that this was the last 
time the Rev. Joseph Wood, of. the Old 
Meeting Church, Birmingham, who is now 
retiring from the active ministry, would ad- 
dress the ministers’ meeting. Among the 
ministers attending the meeting were the 
Revs. Jos. Wood (Old Meeting Church, Bir- 
mingham), J. Worsley Austin (Church of the 
Messiah, Birmingham), I. Wrigley (Lye, Stour- 
bridge), A. H. Shelley (Cradley), J. H. Smith 
(Cheltenham), Rudolf Davis (Gloucester), T. 
Paxton (Handsworth), J. E.-Stronge (Kidder- 
minster), J. Hipperson (Oldbury), A. E. Voysey 
(Old Meeting, Birmingham), W. J.B. Tranter 
(Birmingham), W. E. Williams (Evesham), 
J. A. Shaw (Wolverhampton), C. J. Sneath 
(Birmingham), and Felix Holt (Leigh). The 


service in the chapel was conducted by the — 


Rev. Jos. Wood, who delivered an impressive 
address. The visitors were entertained to 
luncheon in the schoolroom by the Evesham 
congregation, Alderman Geoflrey New pre- 


siding. After the loyal toasts had been © 


honoured, Mr. A. H. Martin proposed ‘* The 
Ministers’ Meeting.’’ The Rev. J. A. Shaw 
responded. The Chairman then proposed 
‘«The Preacher of this morning.’’ He referred 
to the fact that that was the last occasion on 
which they would welcome the Rev. Jos. 
Wood as a member of the monthly meeting. 
Mr. Wood’s connection with them had done an 
enormous amount of good to the body and to 
everyone connected with it. They highly 
appreciated his work. Many movements which 
had been set on foot among the Unitarian 
body had been due to him, and they must 
all appreciate the fact that they had had 
amongst them a prophet indeed. It was with 
regret that they lost him ; they thanked him 
for all he had done for them, and the Evesham 
congregation thanked him for coming so 
frequently amongst them. Mr. New added 
that Mr. Wood had promised to visit them 
once a year as long as he lived. The Rev. J. 
W. Austin, who seconded, said a little while 


ago the Ministers’-Meeting passed a resolution _ 


expressing their appreciation of Mr. Wood’s 
great services in the Midlands and their 
personal affection and esteem for him. The 
ministers wished to give him a little memento, 
and_he now had much pleasure in presenting 
him with a gold watch, inscribed: ‘* Pre- 
sented to the Rev. Jos. Wood by his ministerial 


friends in the Midlands with affection and 


esteem. May 15, 1912.’? The ministers felt 
they would like to make the presentation at 


Evesham, because they always looked forward ASS 
to the Evesham meeting more than to any aeae 
other they had in the year. Mr. Austinwent = == 
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on to say that there was not a minister in 
the district but revered and esteemed the man 
they called their leader. They wanted him 


“to know that now he was leaving, he was 


leaving a mark on their hearts that time 
would never efface. They were all the better 
for the work he had done and for the example 
he had set them. Jn replying, Mr. Wood said 
he could not say how deeply he felt the words 
that had been spoken by Mr. Austin, and the 
expression of affection and regret on the part 
of his ministerial brethren. It was a great 
deal for a man, when he came to the end of 
his active career, to know that he had a place 
in the hearts of those who had worked with 
him side by side in so many ways and for so 
many years. Although he had come to the 
end of his ministerial life, he hoped he had 
not come to the end of his connection with 
these churches and the good work they were 
doing; he hoped to have more leisure for 
visiting his friends and perhaps preaching 
for them. As this was the last meeting he 
would attend in his present capacity, he 
wished to say that after spending twenty- 
eight years amongst them, and some forty- 
eight years in what he might call the Liberal 
Christian ministry, he had found the message 
he had to give one of great joy. It had been 
for him a long and happy experience. His 
faith in the gospel of Liberal Christianity 
grew with years, and he would like to encour- 
age the men who were bearing the heat end 
burden of the day in their churches by telling 
them that the future was theirs. The past 
had had its martyrdoms: the present had its 
difficulties; but the future would have its 
triumphs. The great cause of Liberal thought 
and Free Christianity was bound by all the 
forces that were in the universe to go on to 
greater and greater triumphs. Intellectually 
the Free Churches had their differences, but 
the thing for which they stood was pure and 
undefiled religion. His last advice to his 
brethren was to preach what Christ preached, 
and not to care two straws about preaching 
what St. Paul or anybody else said about 
Christ. It was not what men said about 
Christ; but what Christ himself said, the 
Gospel which he preached, which, if they 
were faithful to it, would carry Liberal Chris- 
tianity to a success of which they had never 
dreamed. In accordance with custom at the 
Evesham meeting, the Chairman proposed 
“< Civil and Religious Liberty all the World 
Over,’’ to which the Rev. J. KE. Stronge 
responded. ‘The Rev. Rudolf Davis proposed : 
‘The Evesham Congregation,’ and Mr. J. 
L. Felton (Chairman) and Mr. W. Gill Smith 
(Hon. Secretary) responded. Mrs. Cliff after- 
wards entertained the visitors to tea at her 
house on Greenhill. 

Liverpool Domestic Mission Society.—The 
75th annual meeting of the subscribers and 
friends of the Liverpool Domestic Mission 
Society was held at the Mission, Mill-street, 
on Monday evening, the 13th inst. About 
120 were present at the meeting, the President 


~ (Councillor F. Bowring) being in the chair. 


Mr. Bowring referred sympathetically to the 
illness of Sir Edward Russell, who had intended 
to be present at the meeting ; and also alluded 
to the resignation, after 18 years’ service, of 
the hon. secretary, Mr. Harold Coventry. 
He was glad to say they had found a capable 
successor in Mr. Harold Armstrong. The 
report of the Committee contained no new 
feature, the income of the Society being still 
some £200 to £300 below the expenditure, 
necessitating a constant appeal for special 
donations. Mr. Walter Holland (hon. trea- 
surer) seconded the adoption of the report. 
Sir W. B. Bowring moved, and Mr. Hugh 
Rathbone seconded, a vote of sympathy with 
the missionaries and their devoted band of 
voluntary workers, the latter referring specially 
to the long and faithful record of Mr. Fred. 
Robinson, who has been organist and choir- 
master for more than 25 years. Besides the 


Sunday services, he has given an organ recital, 
and conducted the choir practice every week, i2 
addition to his service in the Sunday school: 
Mr. Rathbone alluded to the attempt now being 
made to systematise the dock labour of Liver- 
pool, and wished it every success. Mr. G. H. 
Ball also spoke in support of the resolution. 
The missionaries, the Revs. T. Lloyd Jones and 
Joseph Anderton, briefly responded. Mr. 
Arthur Hall moved the election of the Com- 
mittee, which was seconded by Mr. George R. 
Brace, and the meeting concluded with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, moved by the 
Rev. E. S. Russell, and seconded by Mr. 
Laurence D. Holt. 


Lendon Guilds Union.—The London Guilds’ 
Union held its annual meeting on Saturday, 
May 18, at Ilford. Tea was taken in the 
schoolroom, after which the business meeting, 
presided over by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, 
was held in the church. The general secretary, 
treasurer, and local secretaries presented their 
reports, which were adopted. The work in the 
local guilds is of a very varied character, 
but all have a religious basis, and aim at foster- 
ing deep spiritual and personal service. The 
great object of each guild appears to be thought 
and service for others. Teas and entertain- 
ments to the inmates of an almshouse, the 
feeble-minded, crippled children, the blind and 
their guides, a weekly allowance of 2s. for four 
years to a crippled ‘‘ friend,’’ toys for poor 
children, a gift to the  President’s Poor’s 
Purse, are among the efforts made by members 
to lighten the burden of their less fortunate 
brethren. For their own enjoyment, educa- 
tion and uplifting, the guilds report lectures 
and addresses by specialists, debates and con- 
ferences among themselves, reading circles, a 
question class between president and members, 
and a dramatic and orchestral society. One 
guild even boasts a manuscript magazine. 
The Rev. Gordon Cooper, seconded by Mr. 
Woolland, and supported by Mr. Clark, moved 
that the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to the officers for their services in the past year, 
and that they be re-elected for the ensuing 
year. This was unanimously carried, the 
officers being Rev. J. Arthur Pearson (presi- 
dent), Miss Mary Francis (hon. secretary), 
Mr. F. Talbot (hon. treasurer). The president 
(Rev. J. Arthur Pearson), in reviewing the 
work of the guilds, drew attention to the fact 
that there were 34 churches and missions with 
a roll of 1,500 young people over 16 years, 
many of which had no guilds as such. The 
name ‘‘ guild ’* appéared to be an obstacle to 
some, being regarded as medieval and anti- 
quated, whilst others thought it savoured of 
trade unionism. He wanted the guild to 
be the active and impressive force it could be ; 
he saw“splendid opportunities for missionary 
work among the young people, but it would 
necessitate hard work, cheerful work, if their 
power for good was to be felt. A discussion 
followed, after which an excellent musical pro- 
gramme was given. There were about 100 
present, including representatives from Ilford, 
Stratford, Mansford-street, Blackfriars, High- 
gate, and Rhyll-streets 


Mansfield.—A Confirmation Service was 
held in the Old Meeting House on Tuesday, 
May 21, conducted by the Rev. Joseph Wood, 
of Birmingham, assisted by the minister, the 
Rev. F. Heming Vaughan, B.A. Seventeen 
young people, who had previously attended a 
preparation class, were presented by the 
minister for admission into the Church Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Wood, after an impressive address 


-on. ‘‘ The Grace of Christ,’’ spoke a word of 


encouragement to each candidate and gave 
the right hand of welcome into the Church. 
The service concluded with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. There was a good attend- 
ance of members and friends. Each of the 
newly-confirmed members_received a copy of 
the Prayer Book or New Hymnal as a wel- 


come gift from the congregation, .,. 


ga 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tur CHILDREN AND Empire Day. 


Mr. Carl Heath has written to the press 
explaining that the National Peace Council, 
of which he is the secretary, representing 
thirty allied organisations, social, political, 
religious and educational, desires to draw 
attention to the more humane and world- 
wide aspect of national life which should 
he at the basis of all teaching in connection 
with, and celebration of, Hmpire-day in 
the schools. This has been admirably 
expressed, he says, in the circular letter 
issued this year by the London County 
Council Education Committee to the 
heads of schools (London). No finer 
exposition of national ideals can be set 
before the children than is therein 
suggested to the teachers. The spirit of 
the whole circular is shown in the con- 
cluding paragraph: ‘‘It is the quality 
rather than the quantity of British rule 
that ought to be emphasised. On Hmpire- 
day the children should indeed be taught 
‘to think imperially’; but to think im- 
perially should be to think not materially 
but spiritually, not arrogantly but mag- 
nanimously, not proudly, as in contem- 
plation of a great possession, but humbly, 
as in recognition of a greatduty.’’ Leaf- - 
lets on these lines will be sent to any 
teacher on application tothe National 
Peace Council, 167, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster. 


CONFERENCE ON THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


At a Conference on the Feeble-Minded, 
held on May 15 at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald Halsey, Portman-square, 
presided over by Sir George H. Savage, the 
following resolution was ‘passed :—That 
this Conference supports the Bill for the 
Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded, pro- 
moted by the Association for the Feeble- 
minded and the Eugenics Education 
Society, and further urges the necessity of 
providing greater facilities for the medical 
and psychological examination and observa- 
tion in Reception Houses, adequately 
staffed for the purpose, of persons brought 
before the Criminal Courts. The Resolu- 
tion was moved by Miss A. H. P. Kirby 
(secretary National Association for the 
Feeble-Minded), seconded by Mr. W. H. 
Dickinson, M.P., and supported by Mr. 
Thomas Holmes (secretary to the Howard 
Association), Dr. Robert Jones, of Clay- 
bury, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, Mr. Eliot Howard, 
J.P., and others. 


Tur ‘‘ Review or REvIEwS.’’ 


The May number of the Review of Re- 
views contains a characteristic portrait 
of Mr. W. T. Stead, in which the ex- 
pression of the visionary predominateg 
strikingly over that of the dauntless 
fighter which he undoubtedly was. There 
are several tributes to the power of his 
personality by men of very different types, 
including Lord Fisher, who describes him 
as a “* human Dreadnought,’’ fearing God 
and fearing none else ; and Lord Milner, who 
speaks of the intense vitality which made 
his conversation more brilliant and stimu- 
lating than his writing. Mr. Alfred Stead 
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is now editor of the Review of Reviews, 
which he intends to carry on in the same 
spirit and actuated by the same ideals as 
his father. 


THe PrcruRE PALACE AND JUVENILE 
CRIME. 


It has been stated recently by a stipen- 
diary magistrate that there has been an 
extraordinary increase in juvenile crime 
of late, traceable to melodramatic films 
shown at picture palaces. Mr. Silvester 
Horne asked the Home Secretary in the 
House of Commons on Monday whether 
his attention had been called to this state- 
ment. In his reply Mr. McKenna said that 
he had recently received a deputation from 
the principal makers of films on the ques- 
tion of the formation of a committee by 
the manufacturers, with the duty of 
examining all films before they are used. 
He understood that such a committee was 
in process of formation, and in view of the 
serious bearing of his matter on the moral 
development of our young citizens, we 
shall all share his hope that good may 
result from this step. 


K * 


There are, however, less obvious ways 
in which the wrong bias is given, not only 
to childish minds, but to untrained minds 
in general at picture palaces, as in certain 
sensational stories woven round the war 
in Tripoli which we witnessed recently. 
The sympathies of the audience were en- 
listed by a process of suggestion entirely 
on behalf of the Italians, and nearly 
everyone; we imagine, left the theatre 
imbued with the ideaj that only the Arabs 
could be guilty of ‘‘ treachery.’’ In such 
cases, perhaps, little harm is done at the 
moment, and the vivid impression pro- 
duced by the pictures may be soon for- 
gotten; but anything that tends to 
strengthen race prejudice must be depre- 
cated by all who are anxious to promote 
fair play between the nations. 


Tue LAND QUESTION IN THE Conao. 


Mr. E. D. Morel recently pointed 
out in the Daily News and Leader that, 
under the old law, the Congo natives have 
no legal rights whatsoever in the land. 
It is, however, in the direct interest of the 
Belgian Government that the native 
population of the Congo should add to its 
harvesting of natural products the cultiwa- 
tion of products for the world’s markets, 
such as cocoa, rubber, and so on. He 
repudiates the misleading notion that the 
black man is incapable of utilising the soil 
economically, and reminds us of ‘the 
enormous cocoa industry which the Fanti 
and the Ashanti have built up on the 
Gold Coast, the hundreds of square miles 
which have been covered with rubber 
plantations by the Binis in Southern Nigeria, 
the vast acres planted with the ground nut 
by the Senegalese, and the similar results 
which have been accomplished in little 
Gambia. ‘‘In Northern Nigeria,’’ Mr. 
Morel adds, ‘‘ Well, I invite the person who 
thinks the native of West Africa will not 
work and -cannot cultivate the soil to go 
and visit the admirably kept and extensive 
cotton plantations in the Kano Province, 
with the products of which half Moham- 
medan Africa is clothed to-day.’’ 


JOHN TREVOR, 
Photographic Artist. 


Studio: 82, High St., Hampstead, N.W, 


Mr. Trevor does all _ kinds of pbhoto- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease and 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Oran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughont. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PorrEr. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Anice E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 
Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 


May 26.—Rov. Hrrsert McLacuvan, M.A. 
, (Warden of the Home Mission- 
ary College, Manchester). 


June 2.—Rev. H. D. Ropers (of Hope 
Street Church, Liverpool). 


A tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


ADELAIDE Pxiace, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 


RENCE, Bart. 


Deputy-Chairman—F. ts A, HARDCASTLE, 
F.S.1. 


Lesuiz T. BURNETT. 


Miss ORME. Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Montk!y. Snbscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued. suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 
PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought, 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. _ 
W. & G, FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


Miss Cecit GRADWELL. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 


Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Hmnry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


OUNTRY COTTAGE TO LET, 
twenty-five miles from London. Pleas- 
antly situated, with good garden ; two sitting- 
rooms, three bedrooms.—Yewhurst, Coombe 
Hill, East Grinstead. 


q “DELICIOUS COFFEE, 
(RE L 
WHITE 
SLUE 


Z For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- : 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“FWlaxzella.” Washable. Wide range of fascin- 
ating designs. Beautiful shades, durable, 
looks smart for years.— Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen. Big pieces suit- 

able for making ‘Teacloths, Traycloths, 

D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle. Postage 4d. 

Trish Linen Catalogue FREE. — Write, 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers - 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOoOOoLFALL & Co., Southport. : 


“ MIHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— ~ 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous : 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra se 
charge local page.—-Address to Eprror, “ Dove- a 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. — 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, Wipcten) 
Sungate: Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE — ; 
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UNITED SUMMER SCHOOL, 


The Hayes, Swanwick, Derbyshire. 


Under the auspices of the Inter-Denominational 
Conference of Social Service Union, 


JUNE 22 to 29. 
Charge, 5s. Gd, per day or 35s. for the week. 


Applications, accompanied by booking fee of 
5s., should be sent before the end of this month 
to ded. Srark, Ashmead, Orleans-road, Upper 
Norwood, 8.E. 


THE FARRINGTON MEMORIAL. 


Various friends of Mr. and Mrs. FARRINGTON 
are anxious to place some memorial of him in 
the church at Richmond, and a sub-committee 
has been formed to take into consideration the 
form if should take. It has been suggested 
that a window inthe church would bea suitable 
reminder of his ministry there, but the com- 
mittee will be glad to receive and consider any 
communications on the subject from friends, 


Letters and subscriptions may be sent to 
Mr. E. WILKES Situ, 2, Waldegrave-gardens, 
Strawberry-hill ; or Mrs. G. H. Epwarps, 
The Barns, Hastcote, Middlesex. 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PuLacze, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bar 

Hera ChatenaE on A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 


Lusuiz T. BURNETT. 
Houmpurey G.RUSSELL, 


Miss ORME, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


—— 


‘Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law ees 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


AMUEL JONES FUND. — The 
Managers meet annually in October for 
the purpose of making Grants. 


APPLICATIONS must, however, be in 
hand not later than WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12, 
and must be on a form to be obtained from 
Epwin W. MarsHALt, Secretary, 38, Baron: 
oa Manchester. 


Opposed te Nothing that is Good, 
Afraid of Nothing that.is True, 


THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


Organ of the World-wide Progressive 
Movement in Religion & Social Ethics. 


A Sermon and Prayer by the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
BELL, M.A., appear every week ; also Answers to 
Questious on Religion and Problems of Life by 
Rev. W. BW. Orcwarp, D.D., a Parliamentary 
Article by Purnip SNowprn, M.P., and a Con- 
tribution by Ruy. E. W, Lewis, 


This Week’s Issue (May 29) contains a 
SPECIAL INTERVIEW with 
Principal J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
With Portrait. 


Also ‘‘ The Transfigured Face,” by Rey. R. J. 
CAMPBELL; an Interview with the Grand Mufti, 
by Dr. C. W. Wenptze; ‘The State and the 
Railways,” by Purmip SNowDEN, M.P., &c., &e. 

Every week with t» “Christian Common- 
wealth ”’ there is published a Supplement, con- 
taining notable Sermons and other utterances 
by Preachers and Leaders, at home and abroad, 
who voice the religious and social message of 
the twentieth century. Among those whose 
discourses haye appeared in this series are :— 


BISHOP GORE; Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE ; 
MR. G. BERNARD SHAW; DR. LYMAN 
ABBOTT (Editor of the “ Outlook,’’ New York); 
PASTOR HERMANN KUTTER (Zurich), Swit- 
zerland; PROF. T. L. YASWANI (Brahmo 
Samaj); MR. C. MONTEFIORE, M.A. (Liberal 
Jewish Synagogue) ; PRINCIPAL J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER; DR. W. E. ORCHARD; Rey. J. 
M. LLOYD THOMAS (“The Social Challenge 
of the Churches ’’). 


The price of the ‘‘ CuristrAN COMMONWEALTH” 
and the Supplement together is 14d., post free 2d. 
(Newsagents supply the Supplement to order 
only.) Hither can be obtained separately at 1d., 
post free 13d. 


Dr. CROTHERS’ SERMON, 


preached for the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, in Essex Church, on Tuesday 
evening last, will be published shortly as a 
penny pamphlet by the ‘‘CuristiAn Common- 
WEALTH.” 

AN INTERVIEW with DR. CROTHERS 
will appear shortly in the ‘‘ CoRIsTIAN ComMon- 
WEALTH,” 


EVERY WEDNESDAY. Gne Penny. 


Order of your Newsagent. 
By Post: Per annum—Inland, 6/6. With 
Sermon Supplement, 8/8. Abroad, 8/8. 
With Supplement, 10/10. 


THE - - 


CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, 
Salisbury Square, LONDON, E.C, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. © 
Headmaster: 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the H&ap- 
tee ; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. W. Marsuatn, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Machonen 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B. AS. Honours Lond. Pre- 
aie for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Hrap MIstTREss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HIGHGATE, N.— Wanted, in Sep- 
tember, a resident Mathematical’ Mistress, 
Write, stating age, qualifications, experienes, 
and subsidiary subjects offered. Salary £50, 
with laundry free. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N, SrePHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON, 


ROW’S NEST.—Mr. E. W. Lummis 


proposes to take a party to Eastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14 guineas ; a month abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, H.C. 
P, J, FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BOWLEs, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ny 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelyed to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, June 2. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 
HoLneEn. : 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catey. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. CrEssry, D.D. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 


11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. 


road, 11.15, Rev. E. DaprLyn; 6.30, Rev. 


A. C. Hotpgn, M.A. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l and 7, Rev. Franx K. Freeston, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. E. THackray, M.A, 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Joun Extzigs; 
6.30, Mr. S. P. PenwaRrpeEn. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burtram Listrr, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. Dr. 
CROTHERS; 6.30, Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Bia@s, M.A.; 
7, Rev. ¥. H. Jonus, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. ''upoR JONEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. HanxInson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, ll and 7, 
RyYLETr. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrrn Porz; 
7, Rev. Dr. CROTHERS. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Victor Fox; 
6.30, Rev. JoHN ELLIs. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. H. D. Rospmrts. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TarRant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Lz, 

AS 


Rey. Haroip 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Mr. I’. R. Nort, 
LL.B. ; 7, Mr. H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 

6.30, Rev. FRrp. BROoKWay. 


AsrrystwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tt. 

BremineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BirmineuamM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, 
M.A. ¢ 

BuacKPoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopg.y Sirs. 

Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Seholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. 
Jonzs, M.A, 


10.45, 
J. IsLan 


Bovugnemovutu, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxsr, M.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. Priestiuny PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GrorGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBRIpGE, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
Mr. E.R. Fyson. 

CuzstuR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. —~ 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Srvat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAvzecu Hicks, M.A. 

EveEsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 

Geez Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
HK. H. PrcKerina. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hararove, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
KH. 1. Fripp, B.A. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL. 

LivEerPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
CHARLES CRADDOOK. 

Livrerroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Dr. 8. H. Mentions. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. RussELut, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Opcers, B.A. 

MancuEstrR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. DovaLas WaumMsieEy, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Manonzster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Matpstonr, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON. 

Nuw Brieguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and_6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsorouGcH, Westborough, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

Suerrietp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
Jamus Harwoopb, B.A. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLIAM AGAR. 

Soutsport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

Soursampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay. Unity Hall. Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B, STaLLWwoRTHY. 

West Kirpey, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs. 


11 and 6.30, 


10.45 and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGE, 


Pecc—ReEap.—On May 26, at Chelmsford 
Unitarian Church, by the Rev. A. H. Biggs, 
of Ilford, Alice Maud Read to Harry Pegg. 


DEATH. 


Macz.—On May 26, at 11, Chase Green-avenue, 
Enfield, Middlesex, Elizabeth, widow of 
Charles Mace, in her 82nd year. Interred at 
Tenterden Churchyard on Friday, May 31. 
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S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


+ 


LEANING or CHARING.—A couple 

of days’ work per week wanted by member 

of one of our London Missions, who has, for 
years, done work of this kind at houses of well- 
known members of our churches. Highest 
references can be given.— Apply to “X.,” 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-strand, Strand, W.C. 


E NGAGEMENT REQUIRED as 

Companion or Companion-Housekeeper, 
temporary or permanent, or to accompany 
invalid to country or seaside, or take charge 
of household during absence. Experienced, 
capable, highest references.—Address, C, M., 
20, Alyth-gardens, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


YPEWRITING.—Sermons, Articles, 
and MS. of every description accurately 
fyped. 1s. per thousand words. Price List on 
application.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton- 
road, Hornsey-lane, N. : 


Che Fnquivrer. ) 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— s, a. 
PER QUARTER See oes Peas: Weare) 
Pur Habr-Ypar ... ae Speer! 
Pur YEAR... ny Bas Se ORO 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQuIRER Publishing 
Company, Litd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed’ 
“Inquirer.” 


£ 
Per Pagy ie BY) See 
Harr PaaGp ... AAC aueO 
PrR COLUMN ... eee are 
Inca 1n CoLUMN he ies NO. 
Front PaceE—IncH INCoLUMN 0 


PREPAID RATES, 


‘All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeals, id. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 


For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Galendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum chargs, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, Is. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 

All communications and payments in re- — 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear — a : 


the same week, : 


Tue INQUIRER, June 1, 1912. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


' Sir T. Vezey Srrone’s weighty and 
dignified protest against the attempt on 
the part of the most tempestuous section 
of the London Press to embitter the 
relations between Germany and England 
by exaggerated and ‘distorted accounts 
of the recent Potsdam incident is exceed- 


ingly well-timed. The pity is that such 


attempts apparently mislead the thought- 
less ‘public. All the more reason is it, 
then, that the Peace Societies, the churches 
(each of which ought to be a peace society), 
and associations like that newly founded 
by Sir Vezey Strong for the promotion of 
friendship between the several European 
nations, should continue their beneficent 
work of trying to infuse a little sanity, 
not to say morality,into the public relations 
between the great States of the Continent. 


* * * 


Tue Society of Friends have this year 
taken the unusual step of holding their 
Yearly Meeting in Manchester. As usual, 
the discussions were full of interest and 
vigour, and exemplified once more the 
breadth and sure ethical instinct for which 
the Society throughout its honourable 
history thas been so remarkable. In the 
course of an interesting discussion on the 
work of the virile adult school movement, 
Mr. Rowntree Gillett said that the object 
of the schools ‘‘ was not to make Quakers, 
but to make, to build up men and women.” 
Probably this fact is to a large extent 
the cause of their success. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the proceedings at 
the Meeting, as it was certainly the most 


topical at the moment, was the conference 


on the relation between Christianity and 
business. By way of introducing the 
subject a committee, authorised by the 
meeting, had prepared a paper, the main 
principle of which was that business in the 
fullest and -broadest sense of the word 
was not an end but a means, not merely a 
profit-making occupation but service. of 
the community. ‘‘ It is clear,’’ said the 
committee, “‘ that some of the effects of 
the competitive system are becoming 
intolerable to the Christian consciousness. 
The strain for the rank and file is at present 
seriously out of proportion to the results 
achieved, andthe provision of better con- 
ditions of life would clear the way for belief 
in the Father who distributes His sunshine 
and rain to all, and would lay a solid 
foundation upon which human brotherhood 
might be built... . It was well that the 
conscience of the Christian community 
should be aroused to the immorality 
of a system which demanded a reserve of 
labour waiting employment, without at the 
same time providing that those standing 
by should be maintained in a condition of 
industrial efficiency.’’ 


% * a8 


Tn a discussion on the foregoing paper 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, of York, whose 
own sociological investigations are of the 
highest interest and value, said that out 
of about eight million people in regular 
work probably one-third received wages 
of not more than 25s. per week, and about 
one million received a weekly wage not 
exceeding 20s. As he has elsewhere 
pointed out, 23s. per week is the very 
least sum upon which a normal family 
can maintain the barest physical efficiency. 
It is the dim, sometimes blindly groping 
consciousness of the crude injustice of facts 
like these amid rapidly growing national 
wealth, and not the mere retention or 
otherwise of some workman who does not 
belong to the approved trade union, which 
is the cause-of the present industrial 
discontent. It is only a superficial dia- 


gnosis of the case which attributes labour 
unrest to the efforts of a few unscrupulous 
agitators. Those who know the Labour 
world from within are quite convinced 
that the movements of recent months have, 
speaking generally, come from the rank 
and file. And if labour, as is only too 
evident, does not always know what it 
wants, it is all the more incumbent on 
disinterested people to use their best 
efforts to determine what on any just or 
rational distribution of wealth labour 
should have. 


* % * 


Tue public meeting at Essex Hall on 
Wednesday evening last was in point of 
numbers and interest one of the best that 
has been held for many years. The sub- 
ject for discussion, *‘ Religion and Inter- _ 
national Relationships,’’ was entrusted to 
the capable hands of Sir T. Vezey Strong, 
Dr. Crothers, and Mr. J. A. Hobson. Sir 
Vezey Strong was, to the general regret, 
unable to be present, but sent his paper, 
which was read con amore by Mr. H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P. The ex-Lord Mayor’s 
paper dealt with various movements 
already at work for the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the Huropean 
nations. Dr. Crothers, with delicately 
barbed wit and sly, dry humour, pleaded 
for a better intellectual understanding be- 
tween the United States and the British 
Empire, pointing out that the mutual 
ignorance on the part of the two peoples 
of even the most ordinary facts in the life 
of each is often incredible. Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, in a thoughtful address on the 
« Tdeals of the Working Classes,’? main- 
tained that notwithstanding much exag- 
geration and sometimes violence, the aims 
of labour, though not always clearly realised 
or articulated, are in the main a demand for 
justice, reason, order, amity. Moreover, 
the organised working classes were nearly 
always, in matters outside their own par- 
ticular claims, on the side of justice, 
freedom, concord and sanity. 
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THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


UNIFORMITY 
AND NONCONFORMITY.* 


By THE Rev. J. E. Opcers, M.A., D.D. 


‘Look unto the rock whence ye were hewn.” 
—Isarau li. 1. 

To-pay is the 19th of May, and on this 
day 250 years ago the Act of Uniformity 
received the Royal Assent, and with the 
ejection of the 2,000 ministers consequent 
upon this, begins the line of religious 
ancestry represented by this College. 
We look back to 


‘*  . . those Unconforming, whom one 

rigorous day 

Drives from their cures, a voluntary 
PECY, 

To poverty, and grief, and disrespect, 

And some to want,... 

Their altars they forego, their homes 
they quit, 

Fields which they love, and paths 
they daily trod, 

And cast the future upon Providence, 

As men the dictate of whose inward 
sense 

Outweighs the world.’’ 


I am appointed to address you on 
the historical and religious significance 
of this event, and on its place in the 
national life of England. 

All the troubles of Protestantism, where 
once established, are traceable to the 
notion that the civil ruler takes on, as 
by right of succession, the Papal dominion 
over the Church. This is exemplified 
in the great compromise arrived at in 
vhe German Diet, and expressed in the 
words “ Cujus regio, cjus religio ; whose 
is the territory, his is its religion.”’ 
The German prince devises or sanctions 
oppressive Church regulations for his 
territory, however small. The Swiss 
municipality assumes to dictate to the 
ministers who shall and who shall not be 
admitted to Communion ; and this pro- 
duces the tremendous turning of the tables 
which we know as the Rule of Calvin in 
Geneva. The English monarch admits or 
stints measures of reformation at. will, 
on the Tudor principle that ‘‘ whatso- 
ever His Majesty should enjoin in matters 
of religion should be obeyed by all his 
subjects.’’ Henry VIII., as Supreme 
Head of the Church, applied this principle 
as he chose, and men suffered simul- 
taneously for the denial of his supremacy 
and the denial of transubstantiation. 
After the interval of Roman reaction and 
the Marian persecutions, the Church of 
England approached its definite settle- 
ment. The supremacy of the Crown 
was again defined ; to it was reserved all 
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power of alteration, revision, and addition, 
alike in matters ritual and doctrinal. 
Queen Elizabeth was in a hurry to 
enforce uniformity; she believed that 
external conformity would lead to unani- 
mity. She devolved the power reserved 
to the Crown upon a Court of High Com- 
mission, and spurred the Bbishops to 
action with injunctions and admonitions. 
The returned exiles (and among them 
were many of the Elizabethan Bishops) 
who had lived during the Marian period in 
communion with the reformed Churches 
of the Continent, found themselves for- 
bidden te take any steps to win Nngland 
to a definite Protestantism, which seemed 
to them the one thing needful. The 
Queen would have no preaching, because 
this might lead to discussion and differ- 
ence; she could not, however, prevent the 
growth of a party of further reformation. 
Within this party two sections developed ; 
one moderate, conformable, and wishful 
to maintain the national and parochial 
character of the Church; the other 
more attached to the model presented by 
the reformed Churches of the Continent, 
which they believed to be closer to the 
New Testament pattern, and espousing a 
Presbyterian theory of Church organisa- 
tion. Both demanded the institution 
of Discipline which the Edwardian re- 
formers had declared to be most 
necessary (see the Commination Service). 

Outside these parties we have on one 
side the colourless conformists—those 
who had been Protestants under Edward 
and Catholics under Mary, and were 
now disposed to be anything that the 
Queen liked to make them or call them ; 
and on the other the Separatists, who 
held that the particular Church, gathered, 
planted, and covenanted, is that to 
which all the promises of the New Testa- 
ment are applied and in which all the 
power of Christ may be exemplified. The 
charter of the Moderates was the excep- 
tion made for their case in the Act of 
Subscription to Articles, 1571, an Act 
passed by Parhament in spite of the 
Queén’s disapproval ; she was perpetually 
insisting that such legislation infringed 
her own supremacy. By this Act, which 
authorised the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
minister was required to subscribe to 
all the articles of religion ‘* which only 
concern the confession of the true Christian 
Faith and the doctrine of the Sacraments,”’ 
the Articles which embody a theory of 
the Church and its ministry being thus 
allowed to be non-essential. This con- 
tinued to be the charter of those who 
held views as to the parity of ministers, 
who thought it desirable that Bishops 
should not be officers of State, and 
who demanded more freedom and initia- 
tive for the parochial clergy. 

On the accession of James I. the hopes 
which had been built upon his Presby- 
terlan education and antecedents were 
rudely disappointed. From the Hampton 
Court Conference, James brought away 
the motto—No Bishop, no King, and 
proceeded to put forth the canons 
of 1603, which had no Parliamentary 
sanction, and by which every minister is 
ordered to declare that he acknowledges 
all and every Article to be agreeable to the 
Word of God, and_ that he willingly and 
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ex animo accepts the new form of sub- 
scription and all things contained therein. 
Between seven and eight hundred minis- 
ters declined this subscription, and from 
this time the question of subscription to 
articles, leading directly to the dis- 
cussion of fundamentals in Christian 
doctrine and Church polity, becomes 
prominent it this country. In the later 
years of James, under the primacy of 
Abbot, himself very much of a Puritan, 
we find a number of ministers, episcopally 
ordained, who would not qualify for 
benefices by the new terms of subscription, 
who were maintained as preachers or 
lecturers, often by the corporations of 
towns (as in the case of Baxter), and 
sometimes by funds privately raised, 
especially in cases where the rector or 
vicar did not preach. These lecturers 
incurred the particular enmity of Arch- 
bishop Laud. I cannot dwell uwnon his 
assiduous efforts to enforce a uniformity 
aiter his own mind and that of Charles I. ; 
but there is a kind of judicial. blind- 
ness which is almost pathetic about his 
production of the Canons of 1640, just 
on the eve of the breakdown of Church 
and Royalty alike ; it is like the sinking 
ship firing a broadside as she goes down. 
From the issue of these Canons Richard 
Baxter dated his nonconformity. 

When the Long Parliament met in 
the same year, the extreme Presbyterian 
party was nowhere. The whole sense of 
the House was with the Moderates, and 
it looked as if a reformed episcopacy after 
the model of Archbishop Ussher or 
that of Bishop Williams would have 
satisfied everybody. But the war in 
its early stages went against the Parlia-' 
ment, and political exigencies com- 
pelled alliance with Scotland; foremost 
among the conditions imposed were 
the taking of the Solemn League. and 
Covenant by the members of the English 
House of Commons, and their under- 
taking to promote a Presbyterian Church- 
polity in England, and so to ensure a 
uniform religious organisation on both 
sides of the Tweed. Apparently, no- 
body was very much in earnest about 
Parliamentary Presbyterianism; Lan- 
cashire was the first county to adopt it. 
The City of London, largely influenced by 
the Scottish delegates who attended the 
Westminster Assembly, did more than 
adopt it; 1t developed a high doctrine of 
the divine right of presbytery, but Pres- 
byterian organisation seems hardly to 
have been effective elsewhere. The Par- 
hamentary army, besides developing a 
number of religious eccentricities, fostered 
a serious objection to what it supposed to 
be a new clerical domination. The 
Little, or Barebones, Parliament of 1653 
was entertaining projects for -disen- 
dowing both the Church and the universi- 
ties for the purpose of relieving the 
burden of taxation consequent upon the 
war, when Cromwell summarily closed 
its proceedings. Becoming at once Lord 
Protector, he constituted what may be 
called the Established Church of the 
Protectorate. Many people fail to under- 
stand who were the clergy ejected in 
1662, and identify them in their minds 
with Ranters and Fifth Monarchy men 
and other unlicensed preachers of the 
Commonwealth days. But the Church 
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of the Protectorate to which the ejected 
belonged was in form the Church of 
England, retaining its parochial system 
and the support of the clergy by tithes, and 
respecting the rights of patrons; for 
instance, Richard Frankland, founder 
of the Northern Academy of which this 
College is the descendant, held the living 
of Auckland St. Andrew on the presenta- 
tion of Sir Arthur Hazelrigge. But in 
every case the presented person had to 
go before the Triers for approval. Of 
course, there were complaints that they 
were prejudiced and capricious, but 
Baxter defends them. The Moderates 
were now the exponents of the situation ; 
Baxter’s scheme of voluntary association 
extended from Worcestershire into coun- 
ties where Parliamentary Presbyterianism 
had made no progress. The several 
ministers might organise their parishes 
as they would. Some did so on the Con- 
gregational model. Baxter and others 
preferred the old way with churchwardens 
and sidesmen. So we have a system, 
national and parochial, worked by men 
divergent in theory, but united by volun- 
tary association in common work and 
interest. 

The breadth of Cromwell’s own view 
had been expressed in the Instrument of 
Government (1653), ‘* that such as pro- 
fessed faith in God by Jesus Christ 
{though differing in judgment from the 
doctrine, worship, or discipline publicly 
held forth) shall not be restrained from, 
but shall be protected in, the profession 
of the faith and exercise of their religion, 
provided this liberty be not extended 
to Popery or prelacy, nor to such as, 
under the profession of Christ, set forth 
and practise licentiousness.’’ Hereupon, 
Baxter tells us, the orthodox party 
said that the words ‘‘ faith in God by 
Jesus Christ?’ should mean nothing less 
than the fundamentals of religion; and 
he was appointed a member of a com- 
mittee of divines to draw up a statement 
of fundamentals ‘‘ to be as a test in this 
toleration.’’ Then follow his often quoted 
words: ‘‘ I would have had the brethren 
to have offered the Parliament the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue alone 
as our essentials or fundamentals, which, 
at least, contain all that is necessary to 
salvation, and hath been taken by all 
the Churches for the sum of their religion. 
And whereas they still said, ‘ A Socinian 
or a Papist will subscribe all this,’ I 
answered them, So much the better 
and so much fitter it is to be the matter 
of our concord.’’ What does this mean ? 
Not that he was indifferent to further 
points of doctrine, not that he cared no- 
thing for theological refinements—he 
spent his life among them—but that, as 
he explains, it is always better to take 
a man into, than to leave him out of, 
your religious polity. Begin by making 
him an outlaw, and you lose all influence 
over him. Make the essentials such as 
he can readily admit, or his acceptance 
of what you impose becomes a mere 
form which he will probably treat dis- 
ingenuously. Make them uniform for all, 
so that there may be no distinction at 
the outset between him and the man 
who subscribes more than he. : 

Baxter had faith in the practical 
union of moderate men. He tells us 
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exactly this in speaking of the associated 
ministers of Worcestershire. After ex- 
cepting a few Episcopals and Independents 
who held aloof, he says: ‘‘ All the rest were 
mere Catholics, men of no faction, nor 
siding with any party, but owning that 
which was good in all as far as they could 
discern it, and upon a concord in so much, 
laying out themselves for the great ends 
of their ministry, the people’s edifica- 
tion.’’ I doubt not that a great number 
of the ejected ministers were such ‘‘ dis- 
engaged faithful men,’’ as he calls them. 
I think our religious ancestry runs back 
to those men whom Baxter afterwards 
defended as the ‘‘ mere Nonconformists ”’ 
—‘‘ those who had addicted themselves 
to no sect or party at all, though the 
vugar called them by the name of Presby- 
terians.’’ ‘* I am loth,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to 
call them a party, because they were 
for Catholicism against parties.’’ How 
strong in numbers the Moderates were, 
may be gathered from Baxter’s estimate 
that if the Restoration settlement of the 
Church had been on the lines of Charles IT.’s 
October Declaration passed into law not 
more than three hundred ministers would 
have refused to conform. As it was, the 
restored Bishops and a vindictive House 
of Commons were bent on making such 
comprehension impossible, and won a 
mean triumph in the Act of Uniformity. 

Before Charles IJ. returned to England, 
in his Declaration from Breda, and after- 
wards, in the October~ Declaration of 
1660, to which I have alluded, he showed 
an exact knowledge of the wishes and 
demands of the Puritan clergy, and a 
generous spirit of concession to them. He 
proposed to take subscription back to 
the terms of the Elizabethan Act (‘‘ which 
only concern,’’ &c.); to make Bishops 
prin inter pares by associating presbyters 
with them in local synods, and even in 
ordination. Option was to be allowed in 
matters of ceremony, University sub- 
scription to be abolished, the Prayer 


Book to be revised, and liberty granted to 


those who could not conform even on these 
terms. ‘This might have been the charter 
of a comprehensive National Church for 
that age and for miany generations. The 
Act of Uniformity, which was passed in 
1662, was practically equivalent to the 
Elizabethan Acts of Uniformity and 
Subscription, with no loopholes and no 
exemptions. The Act was to come into 
operation naturally within six inonths of 
the Royal Assent of the 19th of May ; 
but by an arbitrary act of cruelty it was 
to be enforced on August 24 (St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day), so that those who did 
not conform should not receive the 
Michaelmas tithe. The Prayer Book 
which the Act authorised did not issue 
from the press until a few days before 
August 24, and did not find its way into 
the hands of many of the clergy by that 
date. 

The story of persecution under the 
successive acts of the Clarendon Code I 
cannot now relate. With a break, due to 
Charles’ abortive Indulgence in 1672, the 
harrying and imprisonment of Noncon- 
formist ministers continued almost to the 
eve of the Revolution of 1688. Their 


offence constantly was ministering in 


private houses to friends, and members 
of their former congregations, The Toler- 
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ation Act of 1689 allowed the meeting 

of ‘‘ Their Majesties’ Protestantist sub- 
jects dissenting from the Church of 
England,’’ under conditions, in licensed 
premises ; the Comprehension Bill, which 
embodied the hope still strong in the 
mind of the moderate Nonconformist of 
being restored toa place within a National 
Church, did not pass. In fact, it is 
strange to note how little that one might 
reasonably have expected came to pass 
in fulfilment of the hopes of the moderate 
Nonconformist. He had liberty of wor- 
ship; he and his fellows need meet no 
longer in holes and corners guarded with 
devices for preventing the constable or 
the spy from being able to identify the 
preacher. But the elders among them 
had misgivings as to the institution of 
separate worship, and were careful that 
their meetings should not take place in 
the ‘‘ public time,’’ that is, while service 
was proceeding at the parish church. 
Constantly the retired position of the 
the old meeting house is a reminder of 
the desire of its founders to avoid every 
appearance of aggressiveness. The min- 
ister did not look beyond his own little 
society, and disclaimed all notion of 
religious competition with the Estab- 
lished Church. There was a temper of 
mind generated by the long period of 
enforced patience and disappointed hope ; 
a calm piety that knew little of the 
exaltations and depressions of the fervid 
soul; a deep sense of moral duty, and 
a punctual discharge of the offices of 
religion in the meeting house, the family, 
and the private hour. 

Liberty of education was long delayed. 
The Conventicle Acts had forbidden an 
ejected minister or any member of his 
family to teach any body anything. 
The Universities were closed against 
Dissenters ; Richard Frankland and h's 
students were obliged to hide in places 
in the Lake District that are even now 
difficult to identify. But when at last 
the Dissenting academies escaped the 
threats of suppression which menaced 
them in the reign of Queen Anne, they 
were willing to extend to others tlie 
liberty they claimed for themselves. 
This at least was the tradition of that 
Nonconformity with which we are allied. 
You will, perhaps, be interested in a 
quotation from the address of Dr. Barnes, 
the first Principal of this College, in 
which, in the year 1786, he dedicated it 
‘“to Truth, to Liberty, to Religion.’’ 
After pointing out that prejudice, es- 
pecially in the form of quiet depreciation of 
those who differ from you, is no more 
justifiable in one religious party than in 
another, he thus addresses the liberal 
Nonconformists of his day :—‘‘ You are 
a Dissenter ; perhaps, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, you can trace back your lineage 
to the first confessors of Nonconformity ; 
and you wish your son not to swerve from 
a profession which his ancestors have held 
so long and so firmly. -Do not endeavour 
to accomplish this by infusing into his 
mind the false notion that all worth is 
confined to the communion with which 
his birth has connected him, or that its 
opinions have some higher authority 
than the judgment of those who profess 
them. Take no unfair advantage of his 
respectful feeling towards you, to make 
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him think it a breach of filial duty to 
differ hereafter in his judgment from 
you and them. Let him know the 
truth, and the whole truth, on every 
subject connected with religion, without 
anxiety or reserve. But teach him also 
to love and reverence the truth for its 
own sake, and to spurn all compromise 
or concealment of his sincere and well- 
considered convictions. Let him feel 
in himself the value of a free mind ; 
accustom him to a high standard of 
moral action, cherish in him a sense of 
independence, give him a right estimate 
of the worth of those worldly honours 
which tempt men toa dishonest or thought- 
less profession of conformity with an 
endowed and established faith. Do this, 
and you will neither have overstepped 
your duty nor have fallen short of it ; 
you will probably leave a zealous successor 
in the place which you have occupied in 
the House of God ; but, at all events, you 
will have given to society an intelligent 
and honest man.’’ 

The third thing demanded by the 
Dissenter was liberty of public usefulness. 
He was still barred by the Test and Cor- 
peration Acts from holding any com- 
mission under the Crown, any office of 
public trust, even from being a town 
councillor of his native place. Such 
functions were open only to those who had 
taken the communion according to the 
rite of the Church of England. And these 
Acts were not repealed until 1828; 
but who could charge the ‘‘ Dissenting 
interest ’’ with indifference to the public 
good, and slackness in the causes of 
ustice and mercy ? 

I must notice in conclusion two charac- 
teristics of our religious inheritance 
which grew out of the experience of the 
Cld Dissent, almost as soon as it 
became a recognised body and had to 
arrange, however unwillingly, for its 
own continuance. The Comprehensive 
Church, which England refused to make 
actual, became an ideal. When the first 
Dissenting ordination in London was to 
be held (1694), the candidates, among 
whom was Edmund Calamy, who tells 
the story, insisted on being ordained 
‘“ ministers of the Catholic Church of 
Christ, without any confinement to par- 
ticular flocks or any one denomination.” 
(Notice the persistence of the Baxterian 
term.) The very language lifts the 
thought from a mere question between 
Presbyterian and Congregational. The 
minister is to be V.D.M.—the professional 
description he appended to his name: 
Verbt Divini Minister, servant of the 
word of God, not servant of Salem Chapel ! 
‘And for us even now the Church in which 
we take service is not so much actual, as 
becoming. 

And finally, was it not inevitable that 
the limitations in practice of broad and 
inspiring ideas should become intolerable ? 
Questions of the subscription demanded by 
law, of doctrinal tests at the ordination 
or settlement of ministers, successively 
arose, provoked controversy, and again 
and again divided the Dissenting ranks. 
With the minority abode the principle 
of a broad Church fellowship, of freedom 
of thought for the student, and freedom 
of expression for the preacher, which is 
our inheritance to-day. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE MONTH OF SONG. 


AND so, once more, the great days of 
the air creatures have come and passed 
—nest and song and love in woodland 
coverts and in the wide, open spaces of 
the world. And once more the old 
delicious wonder of it all gets possession 
of us: Is there, we ask again, and yet 
again—is there anything quite so amazing 
and quite so full of enchantment as this 
fruition of bird-life which, for England, 
in May, never fails of achievement ? No 
matter about the weather—that delightful 
uncertainty of English springtime—nor 
what disasters and afflictions harass the 
human folk; there they are, by the end 
of May’s first week—all the countless 
wayfaring migrants, back from their 
winter homes in the south or west. Since 
the late days of March and all through 
April, they have come drifting in to find 
their last year’s nesting haunts, heralded, 
most likely, by the lively chifichaff, whose 
shouts, from some high beech or pine, 
cheer us while the east wind holds; 
unfalteringly they come, on tired wings, 
to keep their ancient tryst with the Great 
Mother, who needs and calls them for her 
yearly festival; until, at last, we hear 
the shy notes of the sedge warbler, or 
the harsh vibrant voice of the corncrake, 
and know that the long hazardous pil- 
erimage is at an end. 

Wonderful enough has been the pre- 
sence and earlier music of those who 
stayed with us through the winter, and 
who waited not for its passing before 
breaking into song—throstle and skylark 
and wren, robin and hedge warbler, and, 
on serene evenings, quite early in March, 
the rare mellow flutings of the blackbird. 
Listening to these homeland voices, such 
as we listened to in childhood and every 
year of later life, the amazement of 
familar things comes upon us as of old. 
But when we hear again, one after another, 
the strains of the returned migrants, and 
think of their adventurous flight, perhaps 
of a thousand miles and more, over sea 
and land, then the ‘‘ shock of mild sur- 
prise ’’ strikes deeper and deeper into 
the heart. The magic strangeness of it 
all—the Joy, the pain, the passion of life’s 
unfathomable mystery ! 

Much has been learned, in recent years, 
by patient observation, of this annual 
movement of birds to and from our shores ; 
yet the full interpretation of it seems as 
far off as ever. The facts are known— 
the perils encountered, the vast distances 
sometimes travelled (the American Golden 
Plover journeys some eight thousand 
miles, almost from antarctic to arctic 
-zones), the dauntless energy with which 
they wrestle with adverse winds, and 
brave the foes that beset their way. But 
why they do it, and how they achieve it, 
is still their own secret. Musing on this, 
and on what the birds are to us in the 
manifold life of Nature, we must say that 
these air creatures do express or embody 
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the wonderfulness of that life, with a 
sort of careless unconcern that baffles 
while it enchants the human soul.. The 
erace of form and movement in some, 
the exquisite shadings and blendings of 
plumage im others, the marvel of their 
nests, the delicate colouring of their eggs, 
the fine modulations of their voice, such 
as that of the willow wren, who sings as if 
he were but a lyre for the breeze among 
the leafy boughs where he is hidden— 
these things surprise us anew, each year, 
till we wonder if we have ever really seen 
and heard them before. That passionate 
song of the tree prpit, half rivalling the 
lark, as he descends, quivering from his 
upward flight, to the branch from which 
he rose; that clear, delicious lyric of the 
blackcap ; that wandering melody of the 
garden warbler; that exulting pean of 
the throstle; that soft, slow, measured 
strain of the blackbird, whose voice, at 
the close of a rainy day, seems to express 
in melody nearly all that we have ever 
thought and felt of the mystery of life 
and the world: we have heard all this 
again, in this last month of another English 
spring, and the heart is filled once more 
with the old wonder and the new delight. 

An old labourer was dragging very 
weary steps homeward, after sunset, a 
few days ago; so tired he was that only 
with difficulty and pain the bent form 
made progress along the dusty road, 
Slowly he passed where, in a dense thicket, 
a nightingale was singing. Would he hear 
that and stop to listen? He did not stop, 
but as he passed another listener, un- 
noticed by him, caught the words, ‘* You 
beauty !’’ and he trudged onward to his 
home. So, into the heart of the old toiler 
of the field sank the music and the mystery 
of the night. The bird sang to himself 
and his mate, careless of other listeners ; 
but the world was richer than he knew, 
and love was giving and receiving, in its 
own unconscious, unpremeditated way. 

I think that while the wonderment of 
things, whereof this varied bird-life is so 
beautiful an embodiment—while the won- 
derment increases the longer one lives, 
yet every year gives some fresh hint of its 
meaning. ‘‘ Ah, yes,’’ we say, “‘I see, 
T feel, I know.’’ But if someone ask, 
‘* Well, then, what do you know, and 
what does it mean ?’’ we are silent. That 
amazing impulse which brought these 
fragile creatures of the air on their ad- 
venturous flight, to nest again in the old 
haunts, that burst of song from the haw- 
thorn, that soft purring of the turtle 
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dove in the larchwood copse—it is life; - 


it is passion; it is beauty; it is pain. 
And we are at one with the spirit of it 
all, or we should not care, we should not 
suffer, we should not rejoice. And every 
season brings its fresh and vivid experi- 
ence; and that experience is knowledge, 
insight, vision. Only we are unconcerned 
to tell it in language, knowing it is mystery 
still. ; 

One splendid afternoon in this year’s 
May, a short, sharp thunder-storm broke 
over the fields; a wild, fierce wind fol- 


lowed it, bringing the noisy clatter of hail - 


upon the roof where I was sheltered. It 
passed in a few moments, and even as the 
noise ceased, the song of a skylark, high 


up in the storm-cleansed air, fell like a 


voice from heaven—a song of unmeasured, 
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illimitable joy. ‘‘ Here, here, in this 
pure radiance, in these wild notes, is the 
meaning of it all,’’ that air-born voice 
was saying. And we may leave it there, 
and go on with our human work and 
thought and dream, aware of that some- 
thing more which, though we cannot com- 
prehend, we may respond to and rejoice 
in, and sometimes love. 


W. Jd. 


THE HISTORY OF ROSSLYN HILL 
CHAPEL. 


On Wednesday next, June 5, our friends 
at Hampstead celebrate the Jubilee of the 
building of their present chapel. Dr. 
Sadler in a short history read before his 
congregation thirty years ago states that 
there was probably a small Presbyterian 
meeting house on the site of the present 
schoolroom at Hampstead in the reign of 
Charles the Second. ‘‘The first minis- 
_-ter,’’ says Dr. Sadler, ‘‘ whom we can 

distinctly trace is Mr. Thomas Woodcock.”’ 
Dr. Sadler had seen a MS. sermon of his 
dated July 21, 1695, Hampstead. He had 
probably been educated at Leyden and had 
married the cousin of Milton’s second wife, 
on whose early death the famous sonnet 
was written. The second minister was 
Mr. Zechariah Merrell, who had a long 
pastorate, dying at Hampstead in 1732. 
Dr. Sadler goes on to describe the succeed- 
ing ministers so far as the very scanty 
records allow. 

The best known name before that of Dr. 
Sadler himself was that of Mr. Rochemont 
Barbauld, who was minister at Hampstead 
from 1787 to 1802, when he removed to 
Newington Green. Dr. Sadler himself 
began his long and honoured ‘ministry in 
1846. He died in 1891, having been 
minister of the congregation for nearly 
forty-five years. 

Dr. Sadler’s paper, together with a per- 
sonal appreciation of him by Mr. Squire, 
and some historical notes by Mr. Henry 
Sharpe, has been published by the Hamp- 
stead congregation, and copies can be 
obtained from the secretary, Mr. E. F. 
Grundy, at 1s. each. 


Under Dr. Sadler the congregation in- 
creased and flourished. The old chapel, 
now the schoolroom, became far too 
small, and on June 5, 1862, the present 
chapel was built. Dr. Martineau preached 
the sermon at the opening, and a dinner 
followed by speeches took place in a 
marquee erected in the chapel grounds. 
The-report in the Hampstead paper of the 
time states that ‘‘ the weather was most 
unpropitious, but that the handsome 
edifice was entirely filled by a very in- 
fluential and, we should say, highly in- 
tellectual congregation. The Rev. James 
Martineau preached from John xvii. 20, 21, 
a most eloquent and impressive sermon. 
Among those who were present we observed 
the Revs. Dr. Sadler, T. Madge, J. Mar- 
tineau, J. J. Taylor, R. B. Aspland, J. P. 
Ham, H. Jerson, R. Spears, T. L. Marshall, 
R. C. Jones (Bristol), H. Solly (Lancaster), 
Dr. Davison, Dr. Carpenter, Sir John and 
Lady Bowring, Messrs. R. Martineau, EK. 


chairman at the dinner was Mr. R. Mar- 
tineau. Speeches were made by Mr. KH. W. 
Field, Dr. Martineau, Dr. Sadler, Mr. 
Aspland, Mr. Madge, Dr. Carpenter, and 
others. A good deal was said as to the 
unhappy doctrinal differences between 
Unitarians at that time. The references 
to this were of course kindly and in good 
taste, and a strong feeling of hope and 
confidence for the future was expressed, 
but the general tone reminds us of a time 
of acute differenceson the subject of New 
Testament miracles and the nature of 
Christ which no longer exist among us. 

Dr. Martineau, admired as he was by 
all for his power of thought and his re- 
ligious appeal, was regarded with sus- 
picion by many as the leader of a party 
which was breaking down the authority 
of the Bible. Dr. Martineau, who spoke 
of himself as having been for a short time 
a member of the Hampstead congregation 
during the interval when he had descended 
from the pulpit and assumed the attitude 
of an ordinary layman, said that ‘‘ his 
conception of what Christian worship 
ought to be was more nearly realised at 
Hampstead under Dr. Sadler than in any 
other place which it had been his happi- 
ness to attend.’’ All the speeches were 
full of affectionate respect for Dr. Sadler. 
As the chairman said, ‘‘ the chapel might 
properly be regarded as a testimonial of 


the congregation to Dr. Sadler. The 
building of it was his doing. If they had 


not been animated by his exertions, by 
his strongly expressed wish and the way 
in which he had put before them the 
necessity of such a step, it would never 
have been built.’’ 

The memory of Dr. Sadler will be deep 
in the hearts of many old members of the 
congregation who will come together at 
the forthcoming jubilee. Many more re- 
cent members will remember with equal 
affection his successor, Dr. Brooke Her- 
ford, under whom the congregation con- 
tinued to increase. Whether the present 
minister and the members of the chapel 
would desire the congregation to be de- 
scribed, in the words of the old reporter, 
as very influential and highly intellectual, 
may be a matter of doubt, but there is 
much reason for thankfulness in the 
continued good attendance on the Sunday 
morning, and above all in the quiet, 
sincere spirit of worship which pervades 
the congregation, and which has been 
handed down as the most important 
thing from the time of the ministry of 
Dr. Sadler. 

It is eminently fitting that at the forth- 
coming jubilee the sermon should be 
preached by Dr. Estlin Carpenter. His 
father, Dr. Carpenter, was for many years 
the valued honorary organist of the con- 
gregation, and he himself, as a boy, was a 
regular worshipper within its walls. Dr. 
Drummond, who is to be the chief speaker 
at the evening meeting, was an intimate 
friend of Dr. Sadler, and was closely 
connected with the life and work of the 
congregation for many years. At this 
jubilee celebration the best wishes of all 
who have known the Rosslyn Hill con- 
gregation in the past will go out to them 
for continued prosperity and pacialie:J in 


M. Field, J. Chamberlain, BE. Enfield, J, | the days to come. 


nine-tenths of the land of Britain 
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Nettlefold, J. S. Lister, Russell Scott, W. 
A. Case, H. Sharpe, and many others.’ The CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


““THE PROVINCE OF THE STATE.’’ 


Sir,—In the excellent notice of my 
‘* Province of the State ’’ which appears 
in your last number over the signature 
‘* Frank Granger,’’ and for which I feel 
much indebted to the writer, it happens, 
unfortunately, that the chief passage 
selected for quotation contains what (I 
hope) is the very worst misprint that 
escaped my vigilance in correcting the 
proofs. In line 26 of the second column 
of the review, for ‘‘ some adults ’’ please 
read ‘‘ sane adults.’’ I should not like it 
to be supposed that either Bentham or 
myself regarded the capacity to look 
after their own interests, if effectually 
protected against violence and fraud, as 
the peculiar privilege of a select minority. 
Readers of the book will soon discover 
that much of it is directed against the 
tendency of some (not sane) modern legis- 
lation to impose on ordinary people the 
control which would be suitable for the 
exceptionally feeble-minded. 

Rotanp K. Witson. 


Richmond, May 25, 1912. 


DISCUSSIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Str,—The answers to my letter are very 
welcome and interesting to me, but they 
require little comment or reply. I leave 
the matter of substantiating the state- 
ments IJ made, and pass on for the 
present to point out the strange mistake 
contained in Mr. Wicksteed’s letter. The 
great mercantile class would, under the 
circumstances he names, be able to employ 
the very pick of the brain and hand 
workers as wage or salaried employees, 
and these employees would not only 
carry out all the work required, but 
would throw in their good-will as well, 
as indeed is the general rule to-day. 

For instance, Mr. Chiozza Money gives 
evidence, which is supported by the 
authorities quoted by the Fabian Tracts 
and others, to the effect that to-day about 
is 
owned by less than 200,000 people, and 
that more than three-fifths of the industrial 
capital of our nation is also owned by a 
comparatively small and diminishing class 
under joint-stock company conditions. 
Now these landlords and these share- 
holders are not primarily, as they once 
were, useful producers of the wealth they 
appropriate. Indeed, the management of 
our railways, canals, shipping, mines, and 
general production and distribution grows 
to be continually less the function of the 
landlord or the capitalist, and. more and 
more the function of a distinctly new 
industrial class. This industrial host has 
to find some means of living, and land, or 
the increasing capital demanded to found 
a successful business, is less and less possible 
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to them. That is why they have been, 
and ave, and will be always ready to 
sell the only marketable commodity they 
have, which is their brain or hand labour 
power. They sell this power to create 
or distribute the necessaries of life to those 
who now hold the means of life. They 
sell it for wages or salaries under a system 
of veiled competition with one another 
and with a fairly constant mass of un- 
employed workers. And they sell their 
labour on the primary understanding that 
as soon as it ceases to be privately profitable 
to the person or company employing them, 
they accept dismissal from employment 
for no fault of their own. The only 
difference to the farmer, the builder, or 
the market gardener under the con- 
ditions Mr. Wicksteed states -would be 
this ; they would no longer be their own 
employers, but would become managers, 
foremen and ordinary workers, and they 
would work as subordinates to men and 
companies against whose productive and 
distributive powers they stood not the 
slightest chance of independent successful 
competition. The very reason why the 
ordinary small holding schemes are so 
open to question as a real remedy is the 
reason not so much of management as 
of capital. 

Where is the ordinary ‘‘ back to the 
Jand’’ pioneer to look for the necessary 
£10 to £15 per acre simply for stock 
purposes? How is he to meet the com- 
petition of huge agricultural interests 
already developing, and already absorbing 
that market to which he looks for dis- 
posing his surplus products ? The French 
peasantry have in almost numberless 
cases only escaped the grip of the landlord 
to fall into the maw of the moneylender, 
and to find, in consequence, a life of ever 
narrowing strain upon body and soul. 

Mr. Wicksteed says that the conscious 
recognition of their own lack of trained 
ability to engage personally in industrial 
or agricultural pursuits keeps the mercantile 
class from entertaining the schemes of 


more or less extensive land ownership 


by the nation. But does it? The Libe- 
ral Party is largely the party of the mer- 
chant class, and  land-taxation and 
land nationalisation schemes are to-day 
a very large section of that party’s scheme 
for social reform. The merchants know 
land nationalisation will not ruin them, and 
that is why sucha large proportion of them 
do entertain the scheme. 

Mr. Wicksteed does not really face 
the issues. We can build up a new 
baronage ruling the people by the pressure 
of a benevolent industrial feudalism, and 
millions of working men can for a time 
be won over to fight for the creation and 
maintenance of such a modern feudal 
system. Or we can work for an entirely 
new social order, opposed to the absurdities 
alike of Syndicalism and of anarchy, 
and based upon an ever-extending collective 
ownership of the primary necessaries of 
earthly existence, which shall be pro- 
duced for secial use instead of for private 
profit. Or we can throw the whole subject 
up as very perilous to our own worldly 
success and doubtfully useful in our already 
very burdened and perplexing ministry.— 
Yours, &c., 
Witui1aM J. Piceorr. 


50, Sydenham-road, Croydon, May 26, 
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UNITED SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Srr,—In 


circumstances. 


me for this purpose,—Yours truly, 
CATHERINE GITTINS, 
Hon. Sec. N.C.U.S.S. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


OBEDIENCE. 
I 


Ir is many years now since a book was 
published that was, I suppose, meant for 
children really. But I think that anyone 
might read it still, and get good from the 
lessons it taught. It was a story about a 
little girl who was called ‘‘ Sunshine,’’ a 
merry child in a happy, sheltered home. 
But what mostly one remembers of the 
book is, not the tale it told, but that around 
each page there ran a scroll of leaves and 
flowers with the words :— 

‘*To BE OBEDIENT IS A CHILD'S 
First Dury.”’ 


I sometimes think that this is a truth 
too often forgotten. I don’t mean only by 
children ; grown-ups have to be obedient 
too. And if we consider this matter of 
obedience at all carefully, we shall soon 
find that it is at the root of all real right- 
doing, and therefore of all true happiness, 
such as we want in our own lives and in 
the lives of those we love. or this reason, 


among others—only this is the chief reason ~ 


ce 


—Christ himself was ‘‘ subject unto ’’ his 
parents. And it is also said of him that 
he was ‘‘ obedient unto death.’? Now he 
is our great example. We should therefore 
try to get the habit of obedience. What 
you do once, you will do more easily next 
time. Try this when you are inclined to 
refuse some simple request. Do it once, 
and next time it will nearly do itself, even 
if it is only that you shut the door quietly, 
without a bang, or get father’s slippers for 
him. 

Some people think otherwise about 
this matter of Obedience, They feel it to 


connection with the Inter- 
denominational summer school, advertised 
in your columns last week, I understand 
that at least one of the social service 
unions responsible for its inception 1s 
collecting a small fund for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of a few of the 
members of its churches, to whom the 
experience would be very valuable, though 
they are unable personally to afford it. 
I hope that among your readers some 
may be found willing to do the same for 
a few of our own earnest workers in similar 
I shall be glad to receive, 
and to account for, any money sent to 


Joseph 
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be rather a grand thing to do what they 
want to do themselves. They rebel 
against rules, and take pride in breaking 
them. They want to be a law unto 
themselves. Now, this is all wrong, and 
very ‘silly, too. Ruskin, in one of his 
beautiful books, gives a very good illus- 
tration of what I mean. He describes a 
great watch-dog, who has, of course, been 
trained from his puppyhood to obey his 
master; and you are. to imagine this 
strong, magnificent fellow, chained to his 
kennel. At first sight, one can scarcely 
imagine any condition more helpless, 
more enslaved than this. But the dog 
had been trained to it. He obeys. There 
he lies patient and very dignified, his nose 
on his paws, but his ears pricked, on the 
alert for any, the very slightest sound, 
that would tell him (not us, for we have 
not his wonderful hearing !) that a stranger 
is somewhere about. Then he gives warn- 
ing with his deep ‘‘ Wow! Wow!”’ 

This watchfulness, to be sure, is a matter 
of instinct. Deep down in their wonder- 
ful natures, which we humans still under- 
stand so badly, there lies this beautiful, 
mysterious quality of Faithfulness in a 
dog’s heart. But even this would be 
worth very little if the dog did not obey 
as well as love. Suppose that dog spent 
his strength in rebelling against his chain, 
struggling to get free, snarling and growling 
in useless impatience against his master’s 
wishes, how could he hear the sound of 
approaching footsteps or other danger 2 
It is here that the habit of obedience 
comes in. The dog submits to the chain. 
Let us suppose him to be released from 
it; and I am sure we all hope that this is 
how he spends most of his time! He will 
he there still, or gravely pace about his 
master’s home, obedient to what he has 
been taught to do. Who would care to 
have him if he were wild and untaught ? 
Who would trouble to care for or feed 
him? But to return to the chained dog. 
Along comes a buzzing fly, and settles on 
that sensitive nose that rests so patiently 
on Watch’s paws. He raises one to brush 
Mr. Fly away, but back the little torment 
comes, again and yet again! We all 
know that it is almost impossible to catch 
a fly on the wing. What is poor Watch 
to do? 
have, nor liberty to change his place. 

And now, think of these two creatures. 
The fly is perhaps of all living creatures 
the most free. It cannot be caught. It 
cannot be controlled. Think of it, buz- 
zing, useless, only an annoyance to every- 
body. (Indeed, it is now believed to be 
very ha mful, and in America a war has 
been started against flies, because they 
are said to spread disease.) And now 
think of the dear, noble dog, patient, and 
willing to obey. Which is best worthy of 
our love? Which would you rather be ? 

It chanced lately that I met two children, 
both boys, of about the same age, five or 
thereabouts, living in the same kind of 
homes; but oh! the difference between 
them! One was a restless, rebellious, poor 
little fellow, who, when told to do the 
simplest thing, even to shake hands with 
a visitor, simply said, ‘‘I won’t!’? It 
was no use to try to make friends with 
him, unless you were ready to do every- 
thing and give him everything that he 
wanted. He made us all uncomfortable, 


He has not even hands, as we- 
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and finally his mother carried him away 
to his nursery by force, erying and resist- 
ing at every step; and I leave you to 
imagine whether he enjoyed this! But 
what was to be done ? 

The other little lad has been taught 
Obedience. What mother says is to be 
done, is done, and there is no more about 
it. And he makes no trouble of it, either. 
The result is that httle Tom can go any- 
where, and is always welcome and beloved. 
Everyone is glad to see his smiling, happy 
little face. He gives pleasure, and he has 
it, too, for we all want to have him with 
us, and to give him what we know he 
likes, all the more because he doesn’t ask 
for things. ‘* Mother doesn’t want me 
to!’’ he says; and that is enough. 

Yes, enough to make his mother happy, 
and very often to make Tom not only 
happy, but safe as well. (This is what I 
meant by saying there were ‘‘ other 
reasons’? for ‘obedience, besides the 
thought that Christ teaches us to submit 
to those placed over us.) For it generally 
happens that mothers know, better than 
children, what is wise and right to do! 
Tom knows this, and that is why he can 
be trusted by himself in the garden when 
the fruit is unripe. Mother has told him 
not to touch it yet, and though the straw- 
berries really look red, and the goose- 
berries are very tempting, and the plums 
quite soft, if you pinch them a bit, Tom 
never tastes any of them till he gets 
leave todo so. 'They do taste good then ! 

My other httle friend—for I am fond of 
him, too !—is different. The garden gate 
must be locked against him, for once or 
twice when he got in he made himself 
quite ill by eating all sorts of hard, unripe 
fruit. Then he ought to have had a 
powder, and, dear me, what a fuss! What 
a fuss! In the end he had his own way 


' there, too; but he had a lot of pain as 
well, and I think all this has opened his. 


eyes a bit, so that he is beginning to see 
that it is not a good thing, for yourself 
or others, to insist on having your own 
way. Perhaps by such hard lessons he 
will learn to be obedient. I am sure he 
will find it much easier and pleasanter than 
to be always fighting with others. 
KK gieodey 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


——_—__. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


A LARGE number of delegates and friends 
from all parts of the country visited Lon- 
don in order to be present at the Anniver- 
sary Meetings at Essex Hall in Whit-week. 
The gatherings have taken place under 
the most favourable conditions as far as 
weather was concerned, although we have 
not passed through such a remarkable 
heat wave as that which visited us at the 
same time last year, and the meetings have 
been well attended. For reasons pre- 


. viously explained, there has been no 


Essex Hall Lecture, but the time has been 
well filled, and the subjects dealt with by 
the various speakers at the public meeting 
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evoked as much interest as any question of 
abstract philosophy could have done owing 
to the prominence which is at present 
being given to all questions relating to 
international arbitration, our relations 
with America, and social conditions among 
the working classes. 

The proceedings opened on™ Tuesday, 
May 28, with the Anniversary Meetings 
of the Sunday School Association. A Con- 
ference held in the morning on ‘‘ The 
Difficulties of the School Teacher’’ was 
well attended, and a large number of people 
assembled in the afternoon to hear Dr. 
Tudor Jones deliver an address on ‘‘ The 
Use of the Bible in Education.’’ This was 
followed by the business meeting, presided 
over by the retiring president, the Rev. J. 
J. Wright. 

At 7.30 a religious service was held at 
Essex Hall, conducted by Dr. Crothers (of 
Cambridge, Mass.), who preached a striking 
sermon dealing with certain aspects of 
modern pessimism, and the answer of 
religion to the philosophy of despair, to a 
crowded and appreciative congregation. 
We hope to print this sermon in full next 
week. The singing was led by a choir of 
50 voices from the churches at Highgate, 
Islington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Newing- 
ton Green, and Wandsworth, supplemented 
by members of the Choral Society of the 
Women’s Social Club. 

On Wednesday, May 29, a Conference 
of ministers was held at Essex Hall, at 
10 p.m., on ‘‘Some Pressing Questions 
to which Answers are sought,’’ and at 1 
o'clock, Mr. Charles Hawksley, President 
of the British and Foreign Association, 
received a large number of guests at the 
Holborn Restaurant, where they were 
entertained to luncheon. In the afternoon 
a most successful meeting was held by the 
British League of Unitarian Women, when 
the speakers included Dr. Crothers, who 
was in his usual happy vein; Countess von 
Wilezeck, the German delegate ; and Miss 
Amy Withall. Mrs. H. D. Roberts took 
the chair im the absence of Lady Bowring, 
through the illness of Sir Wiliam Bowring. 
In the evening there was a Public Meeting, 
at which addresses were given under the 
general title of: ‘‘ Religion and Inter- 
national Relationships,’’ by Mr. H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P. (on behalf of Sir Vezey 
Strong, who was unable to be present), 
DrseSy Ms CrothersiandyweNvir sec Ay 
Hobson, who spoke on ‘‘ Hurope and 
Kneland,’’ ‘‘ America and England,’’ and 
‘“Tdeals of the Working Classes’’ re- 
spectively. The hall was crowded, num- 
bers of people being turned away from the 
doors. On Thursday the Annual Meeting 
of the Association was held, the President, 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, being in the chair. 

The Central Postal Mission held its 
Annual Meeting on Thursday afternoon, Miss 
Tagart presiding, when a brilliant address 
on the ‘‘ Present’ Tendency of Religious 
Thought in Italy,” was given by Dr. 
Angelo Crespi. In the evening a Con- 
versazione was held at the Portman Rooms, 
the numerous guests being received by Mr. 
Charles Hawksley. Friday was the date 
assigned to the National Unitarian Tem- 
perance Association, which held its nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting at 7 p.m., previous 
to which there was a Conference, when Dr. 
Lionel Taylor read a paper on ‘‘ Alcohol 
and Modern Life.’’ The chair was taken 
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at the public meeting in the evening by 
Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., Some of these 
meetings are reported in the present 
number of Tue Ineurrer, and. a further 
account of the week’s proceedings will 
appear next week, 


Fhe Luncheon. 

At the luncheon given at the Holborn 
Restaurant, on Wednesday, May 29, the 
toast of ‘‘ The King’’ was proposed by 
the host, Mr. Charles Hawksley, President 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, who also proposed the toast 
of ‘‘ Our Guests from Other Lands,’ with 
which he coupled a few words of cordial 
ereeting to the guests present. This was 
responded to briefly by Dr. 8. M. Crothers 
(Cambridge, Mass.), Sir Krishna Gupta, 
K.C.S.1., Professor H. T. Barnes, F.R.S. 
(Canada), and the Rev. Theodore Bacon 
(Salem, U.S.A.). ‘* Our Societies and Col- 
leges ’’? was proposed by the Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, responded to by Mr. Hugh 
BH. Rathbone, Dr. S. H. Mellone, and 
Mr. Istvan Gyérfi, the Hungarian student 
at Manchester College. The remaining 
toasts, ‘‘ Our New Ministers ’’ and “* The 
President,’’ were proposed and responded 
to respectively by Dr. Estlin Carpenter, 
and the Rev. B. W. Robson; and Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., and Mr. Charles 
Hawksley. The speeches of the guests 
from other lands were received with great 
cordiality, Dr. Crothers, who presented 
the greetings of the American Unitarian 
Association in felicitous terms, coming in 
for the warm welcome which always awaits 
him wherever he goes, whether in his.own 
country or our own. . 

Sir Krishna Gupta spoke with grati- 
tude of the close relationship which 
had always existed between the Brahmo 
Samaj and Unitarians in England. He 
was glad to be present with another fellow- 
countryman as a representative of the 
Kast, and he recalled with pleasure the fact 
that when Keshub Chunder Sen visited 
this country, although he was warmly 
received by all denominations, from none 
did he receive a more cordial welcome 
than from the body to which those 
present belonged. 


Professor Barnes said that although their 
religious faith was not growing in Canada 
at present, it had played a prominent part 
in the work of evilisation in that country, 
and it was making other denominations 
more tolerant. He felt, however, that 
they had a great future in Canada, and 
while the members of that great indepen- 
dent nation were on the most friendly terms 
with the United States, they never forgot 
that they were British and that they 
wished to remain so, and therefore he 
wanted to urge those present to go over 
and visit Canada,’and send their sons there, 
and help to strengthen the ties between that 
country and Great Britain. Canada was 
going ahead by leaps and bounds; indeed, 
it was difficult to convey to them any 
idea of its marvellous development and 
resources. It was a great happiness to him 
to be there, and to be able to carry back 
to his country the memory of that gather- 
ing and of the cordial greetings he had 
received. 

The Rev. EH. W. Bacon (U.S.A.), in 
alluding to what the last speaker had said, 
emphasised the fact which he was sure 
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they all felt that, although they belonged 
to different nations, yet they were one 
people no matter how many races they 
were divided into. Religious people to- 
day were largely classified according to 
their attitude to the great social questions 
of the present time. There were those who 
felt that the best thing was to keep quiet 
about these things and have no change. 
Then there were those, on the other hand, 
who, feeling that the evils were so great 
that they must cry aloud and spare not, 
were regarded as extremists and revo- 
lutionaries. Then there were those for 
whom a friend of his had coined a name 
which he thought rather happy—not 
socialists, but socialisers, who felt that, 
while the churches had no business to see 
the evils all round them and be silent 
about them, it was the function of the 
Church to be a power-house of the Spirit, 
giving strength and inspiration to those 
who, although holding different opinions, 
were working ior a common end—the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. 

Mr. Hugh Rathbone, President of the 
National Conference, said that it had come 
to him of late that they were not interest- 
ing their congregations, especially the 
younger, members of those congregations, 
sufficiently in their world-wide brother- 
hood. He remembered as a younger man 
feeling that so much of the work they were 
doing was being done on a bigger scale 
by the various multiplicity of public 
agencies that it was possibly a mistake 
for the different churches to set up their 
own societies for the same purpose. He 
felt, however, that if those younger 
members who felt as he had once felt had 
attended the National Conference at 
Birmingham, it would have opened their 
eyes to the importance of the work they 
were doing, and for that reason he wished 
that the different churches would select 
some of the younger people to attend the 
National Conference as delegates instead 
of those who were naturally always asked 
to go. In addition to this, he felt that 
it would be wise if some deliberate intro- 
duction, after suitable preparation, were 
given to the younger members of the con- 
gregations when they joined the church 
and took up their full memhership. 

Dr. Mellone, after warmly praising the 
work of the colleges which feed the group 
of churches he represented, said that what 
they wanted was men. They must look 
to the ministers and congregations, and to 
the fathers and mothers who had the 
opportunity of pointing out to their sons 
the honour and importance of the ministry, 
to influence the young men to study at 
their colleges and help to supply the 
pulpits which all their institutions and 
societies were not able to fill. 


——— 


Public Meeting. 


The chair was taken at the public 
meeting in the evening by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Chas. Hawksley, who in 
opening the proceedings, said the Com- 
mittee had arranged that the subject 
to be considered was our international 
relationships in the lhght of reason, 
experience, and religion. The first paper 
was to have been read by Sir T. Vezey 
Strong, who during his mayoralty per- 
formed conspicuous seryice in promoting 
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the great cause of peace and goodwill 
among the nations of the world, but he was 
unfortunately prevented from being pre— 
sent. They regretted his absence all the 
more because he did not belong to the 


religious community represented by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which made no distinction of church 
or creed, but bade God-speed to all lovers 
of freedom and workers for righteousness. 


EurRorE AND ENGLAND. 


Mr. Chancellor, M.P., undertook to 
read the paper, in which Sir Vezey Strong 
said the subject seemed to take them back 
to the ancient command that we should 
love our neighbours as ourselves. If we 
could but introduce the love of our neigh- 
bour into our international afiars, it was 
obvious we should solve all the difficulties 
which perplexed diplomatists and: sorely 
harassed the great mass of the peoples. 
What were our relations with our reigh- 
bours? With France we were happily 
on terms of the greatest friendship and 
mutual goodwill. All who loved children 
must have been glad to read of the visit 
of the London school children to their 
young neighbours in Paris, and of the love 
and enthusiasm with which they were 
welcomed in that great and beautiful city. 
Children could teach us all the lessons we 
needed so greatly to learn of love and happy 
friendship with our neighbours in France 
and Germany, and every other country. 
What progress had been made in that 
direction ? During the year of his 
mayoralty he had many opportunities of 
observing that progress. It was a pro- 
found satisfaction to be able to look back 
on such gatherings as the great and 
historic Guildhall meeting in support of 
the principle of arbitration between nations 
in place of the barbarous and utterly 
unciviised method of war. On _ that 
occasion the two nations concerned were 
Great Britain and the United States, 
but he could not think that such a meeting 
would be without effect upon our relations 
with our Continental neighbours, and 
although for the moment the full effect 
of that meeting had been postponed, yet 
he was convinced that it helped to quicken 
the pace, and that within a short period 
the nations would have once for all 
abandoned the resort to warfare in the 
settlement of international disputes. Then 
there was the great meeting held at the 
Mansion House in May last to inaugurate 
the Anglo-German Friendship Society, 
and that Society was doing useful and 
steady work in the establishment and 
maintenance of friendly relations with 
our kinsmen of the German Empire. 
Marler in the year a visit of far-reaching 
mmportance was paid to our country by 
the world-famous theologian, Dr. Har- 
nack. The visit was in connection with 
the formation of a British Council as part 
of the scheme of ‘‘Associated Councils ”’ 
of the Churches of the British and German 
Empires for fostering friendly relations 
between the two peoples, and the King 
himself sct the seal of his aproval upon 
that movement by granting an audience 
to our German visitors. 

Surely the statesmen of England could 
find some means of combining with Germany 
rather than competing with her in preparing 


engines of destruction. Their hope for 
the increased spread of friendly and bro- 

therly feelings between Great Britain and 

all our Continental neighbours was founded 

on the fact that the people were coming 
to understand one another. For the 
purpose of encouraging this friendly inter- 

change of ideas between the peoples of the 

various countries of the world there had 

recently been founded the Society for 

World-Friendship, of which he was the 

president, and from all parts of Europe he 

was constantly receiving messages of 

brotherly sympathy and evidences that 
everywhere there were bands of com- 

rades ready and waiting to help towards” 
the progress and happiness of mankind. 

Tf England and Germany could only 

find some means for reducing the enormous 
waste of the people’s money upon Dread- 

noughts, and turn that money into useful 
and productive channels, England and 

Kurope would be happy and contented, 

and its peoples would go forward hand 

in hand in works of commerce, of education, 

and ofall the peaceful arts for the fraternisa- 

tion of all the nations of the world. 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 


Dr. §. M. Crothers spoke on the relation-_ 
ship existing between England and America, 
and said there had been given to him the 
least exciting topic of the evening, He — 
could not stir their minds with the horrible 
vision of what would happen to them if 
they did not love their neighbours, nor 
could he stir them with the thought that 
only by loving Americans at once would ~ 
they reduce their fleet. Already there was 
a relationship of intimate friendship and of 
love, but for all that the relationship might 
be improved. John Bull and_ Brother 
Jonathan were rather hard-headed, inde- 
pendent persons, and they did not fall 
upon each other’s necks for'their own pro- 
tection. All he was going to plead for 
was for an intellectual rather than an 
emotional understanding. Lately walking 
along a beautiful valley in Italy, he met 
a sturdy middle-aged man, who told him ~ 
he was an Australian by birth, and that he 
had tramped through the British Isies 
and through Europe, and it was his first 
visit to the Old World. He (the speaker) 
replied how very pleasant it must have — 
been to get to England, where he could 
understand everybody. The Australian 
looked at him, and said: “‘We are in Italy, 
and Ill be perfectly frank with you. I 
understand the people I meet in Italy a 
great deal better than I understand the 
people I meet in England. My father was 
an Hnelishman, I am an Australian, and it 
is an intellectual effort for me to under- 
stand the English point of view,’’ and he 
summed up the matter in a single sentence 
when he added, ‘‘ the trouble with the 
English in relation to us is that they take 
too much for granted.’’ That might be 
said both in regard to the American and 
in regard to the Englishman, so far as actual 
relations which made for great effective co- 
operation was concerned, chiefly because - 
they had so many things in common, and 
because they had to a certain extent a. 
common history and a common literature. 
What he wanted to plead for was a 
better intellectual understanding, and also 
for the fact that in order to keep in touch — 
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with each other they had to take the in- 
tellectual side a little more seriously. 
What did an American know about con- 
temporary England ? What did the average 
Englishman know about contemporary 
- America ? Both were so profoundly igno- 
rant that they did not know how ignorant 
they were. Multitudes of Americans came 
to England every year—what did they see 
and what did they know? They saw 
what they came to see, and they knew 


_ what they put themselves in the way of 


knowing. He ventured to assert that given 
an equal number of Americans and English- 
men, the Americans would pass a better 
examination in Mnelish history up to the 
year 1776 than the Englishmen. Every 
American schoolboy could get up and 
spout the speeches of Chatham; he did not 
know whether English schoolboys could 
do the same. Hvery American was in- 
terested in the persons and knew all about 
the country of ‘‘ The Last of the Barons,”’ 
and that was what he came to England to 
see, and anything that approached that he 
saw; the thing that did not approach it 
was not worth seeing. The American was 
“an oid-fashioned Tory, he belonged to the 
schoo! of Sir Walter Scott, and he wanted 
everything to be that way. That was 
what he associated with England, and that 
was what he came to see. That love of 
Old England was diffused all through the 
American community. That was a factor 
that. had to be taken into consideration 
in regard to a great deal of the haphazard 
knowledge that came from travel and from 
reading newspapers. It accounted partly 
for the sentimentalism which largely 
turned towards the ancient history of the 
old country, and the lack of knowledge of 
contemporary England. Precisely the same 
thing was true of the ordinary Britishers’ 
idea of America ; they knew a great many 
things about the United States—but 
most of them were wrong. For example, 
many of them thought in a vague sort 
of way of the United States of America 
as a British colony or a British dependency, 
like Canada, which at one time~ had 
seceded and then: remained very much 
the same. Most of the present territory 
of the United States never was under 
British rule. To understand America one 
had to know something of the com- 
plexity of American history. The present 
inhabitants of the United States represented 
in their very recent antecedents every 
nation in Europe. The fact was that 
Americans were no more Anglo-Saxons 
than Englishmen were Angio-Saxons. 

It was not on any sentimental ground 
that the American Republic and the British 
Kmpire were drawing closer together, and 
they ought to understand not only each 
other’s history, but they ought to under- 
stand what was going on at the present 
time so that they could interpret intelli- 
gently the course of events.’ ‘The Americans 
and the English did not take the same 
trouble as the Germans to cultivate an 
intellectual understanding. At the present 
time the Germans maintained a professor 
in Harvard University to be a centre of 
Germanic culture and an interpreter of 
contemporary and past Germanic learning. 
They also had an exchange professorship 
between the University of Harvard and the 
University of Berlin, and those professors 
became, as it were, the intellectual am- 


bassadors of America and Germany. He 
thought that was a much more scientific 
way of dealing with the matter than the 
establishment of a Rhodes scholarship. He 
would: like to see the United States and 
England studying each other in the same 
frank, clear, precise way, because the 
more they really knew of each other 
the better they would like each other. 
That was the sort of understanding for 
which he pleaded, not for the under- 
standing that would prevent in the future 
the possibility of war between two kindred 
nations. He thought that was an im- 
possibility under any ‘circumstances. It 
was difficult to conceive of any folly that 
would lead to that. But he did think 
it worth while to cultivate intelligently 
peace from a higher standpoint. Jesus 
said, not ‘‘ Blessed are the peace lovers,”’ 
but “‘ Blessed are the peace makers.’’ And 
to make peace that was worth anything 
required not merely good feeling, but watch- 
fulness, courtesy, tolerance, and above 
all more intimate knowledge of all that 
was best in the other nation. 


a 


IpraALs or THE WorxkING CLASSES. 


Mr. John A. Hobson gaid it was hardly 
possible to speak of the ideals of the work- 
ing classes without mentioning the term 
“‘ unrest,’? and he should probably. be 
expected to throw some light on the 
present industrial unrest. If he was to 
relate the term to the subject matter of 
the discussion he ought to show how far 
the movement, or set of movements, that 
was underneath the industrial unrest was” 
international, and how far it was ideal. 
Those who were followers of the history 
of the Labour movement in this and other 
countries would recognise at once that the 
term industrialism was not a new one, and 
that the leaders ofthe movement, socialistic, 
co-operative or communistic, had always 
professed that their problem was a de- 
finitely international one, and that there 
was a point of union between the workers 
of all countries. That union at present 
had not gone very far, so far as direct and 
conscious co-operation of the workers 
m the different countries{was concerned, 
If they were to look at the present time 
for a clear and powerful bond of union 
between the workers of all countries they 
would not find it on the productive side, 
but rather on the side of consumption. 
The problem of industrial unrest was a 
world problem very largely on that account, 
and it was the increased price of many 
of the necessaries of life common to the 
working classes of all countries that was 
bringing them into closer organised sym- 
pathy with each other, If they examined 
the changes that were taking place in the 
structure of modern industry they would 
see reasons why the cause of labour was 
becoming more definitely international. 
Filty years ago England stood alone as 
the representative or modern manufactur- 
ing industries, and the other great nations 
were lageing far behind; but since that 
time one after another, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Holland, America, France and a 
number of other countries had advanced 
along the same road, and so had gradually 
standardised the industrial activities of 
the various civilised nations of the world 
and put them upon a similar industrial 
level. This movement had drawn from 


among the working classes in all countries 
an identity of interest. and activity, and 
was breaking down the old agricultural 
communities. The same movement was’ 
going on not only in the Old World but 
in the New. What then were the aims 
and ideals of Labour? Had it any 
clear ideals? There were certain aims 
and aspirations which were tolerably 
conscious in all countries, and which 
formed the spiritual bond of the working 
classes. It was pretty obvious that the 
first aims of the working classes were 
directed not to what we called spiritual 
ends at all, but they had grasped very 
clearly the Aristotelian maxim that you 
must first get a livelihood and then prac- 
tise virtue, and it was that apprenhension 
that gave to the Labour movement the 
appearance on the one hand of materialism, 
and on the other hand of class selfishness. 
It was necessary, however, that the 
spiritual ideals should be maintained, and 
he ventured to assert that the underlying 
motives and ideals of the Labour move- 
ment were the clear achievement of the 
large spiritual .ideals contained in the 
words justice, reason, order and amity. 
Thoseideals necessarily sought first of all 
achievement in the external arrangements, 
and in doing so there was no, doubt an 
exaggeration of the amount of injustice, 
and disorder, and discord, and hatred which 
were to be found in the industrial world. 
That there was greed, malice, envy, un- 
charitableness accompanying many of the 
activities of the Labour world it was im- 
possible to deny, but the main trend of the 
movement he was convinced was the 
achievement of what Society as a whole 
would ultimately come to recognise as the 
cause of peace and the cause of righteous- 
ness. It was based upon a belief that 
Society depended upon carrying into efiect 
a larger and larger portion of co-operation, 
and in diminishing the part which discord 
and competition played in the arrange- 
ments of the business world. To dissolve 
discord was truly a great ambition. The 
working classes of the present time were 
doing their best to bridge over that 
discord by the various movements which 
brought the members of industry into 
closer and more direct relations with one 
another. 

The great barrier between capital and 
labour was still standing strong, but that 
barrier must fall with a more intelligent 
interpretation of the rights and needs of 
labour. If every man and woman could 
get a clear recognition of the part which 
work played in fulfilling and realising the 
need of each one of us, we should find there 
was no real antagonism between capital 
and labour, and that it was to the interest 
of every man and woman to do his proper 
share in the general labour of the world, 
confident in the fact that the forces of 
co-operation by which society is kept 
together would distribute the product of 
that labour for the benefit of all. It was, 
therefore, natural that the thoughtful 
members of the working classes should 
be found upon the side of nght and 
generosity and humanity. Some people 
might think he was giving a very rosy 
picture, and perhaps a too intellectual 
interpretation of the seething movements 
of turmoil and discontent which were 
visible in the jabour world, That might 
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be so. There was clearly a hesitancy 
on the part of the working classes because 
they did not know how far it was possible 
to achieve equity and democracy upon 
the lines which they had followed hitherto™; 
they did not understand the attitude 
of the State toward them; they did 
not know whether it  was_ possible 
along the present lines for the working 
people, who formed the vast majority of 
the population of all countries, to get 
themselves so adequately represented in 
the councils of the State that they should 
control in the intersets of the whole people 
the powers of the community. 

The worker learnt from the ordinary pur- 
suits of his daily work thatit was not pos- 
sible to get without giving, that production 
and consumption were vitally and essen- 
tially associated not merely as theories and 
ideas, but as practical concrete moralities 
in every act of life. The moment such 
a man began to think he came to the con- 
clusion that it was wrong to be a consumer 
without being a producer, and then he 
joined with his fellows and demanded 
that society as a whole should learn to 
conform to this root principle. It was for 
that reason that the present ideals of the 
organised labour movement were a demand 
for a revision of the rights of property, 
in order that property might justify its 
meaning and its name by securing to 
every man that which belonged to him, 
that every man, in the words of Felix Holt, 
‘“ should have a man’s share of what goes 
on in life,’’? whether of property, of leisure, 
education, comfort, advancement or 
power. They would never get that im- 
proved efficiency in the working classes 
until they had so altered the modes of 
distribution of the existing wealth that 
every man and woman could feel that he 
or she had a fair chance of obtaining a 
proper reward for their activities in order 
that they might be stimulated to the 
best endeavours of which they were 
capable. It was becoming more and 
more apparent that the working classes 
of this country could not obtain that 
desirable distribution of wealth which 
was essential to their elevation unless at 
the same time the working classes of 
other countries were moving in the same 
direction. The problems of labour were 
becoming more and more international, 
and it was less and less possible within 
the artificial limits of a political State to 
solve those problems. If they were 
soluble at all, it would only be upon the 
basis of a larger State than was contained 
within the limits of any one country, 
because the vital interests of the workers, 
economic and spiritual, did not lie within 
the barriers of a single political State. 
The world was their State, and an economic 
World-State was being formed at a faster 
rate than many people understood or 
desired. But the movement was in- 
evitable; the large forces of the world 
were directing it, and it was for that 
reason that the ideals of the working 
classes in. this country, in Germany, in 
America, and elsewhere must of necessity 
become more and more international. 

Mr. Wicksteed proposed a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the various papers. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Maddi- 
son, and was carried with acclamation. 

‘Ihe proceedings then terminated. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


THE anniversary meetings of the Sun- 
day School Association were held on 
Tuesday, May 28, at Essex Hall. The 
proceedings opened at 10.45 with a Con- 
ference on ‘‘ The Difficulties of the Sun- 
day School Teacher,’’ the President, the 
Rev. J. J. Wright, being in the chair. In 
welcoming the delegates from the various 
district Sunday School unions, and other 
visitors and friends, Mr. Wright said it was 
fitting that their: meetings during Whit 
week should begin with the Sunday School 
eatherings, for the staple measure by which 
most of their legislation, and certainly 
their church progress, must be measured 
was the child. In the course of his 
experience as a President visiting schools 
in different parts of the country, he had 
discovered that it was a good thing from 
time to time to put aside papers and lec- 
tures and have a heart to heart conference 
instead. He thought if they met together 
oftener-in this way, not for the purpose of 
debate, but in order to talk about the 
various difficulties with which they were 
all confronted, it would be a good thing. 
Some of these difficulties were universal 
ones, arising from ordinary human nature. 
There were also local difficulties, inherent 
or obtaining in one particular locality, 
which were possibly never heard of else- 
where. They were, however, in any case 
dealing with a big problem, affecting some 
There were over 
19,000 above the age of 16: that fact in 
itself suggested some of their difficulties. 
If they looked at the Sunday School in 
general throughout the United. Kingdom, 
they found they were dealing with children 
and young people numbering over 
7,500,000, while in the Sunday Schools of 
the world there were, it was stated by a 
good authority, some 25,700,000, and the 
numbers were said to be inereasing by 
nearly a million a year. 


Among those who took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed were Mr. Thos. 
Wicksteed, Mr. Ion Pritchard, the Revs, 
Lucking Tavener, Gordon Cooper, T. P. 
Spedding, W. J. Piggott, T. Paxton, F. K. 
Freeston, F. Hall Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. 
Howard Young, and the President, who 
answered many of the questions that were 
put forward. Some interesting and useful 
facts were elicited in regard to the methods 
which are adopted in various schools for 
keeping up the attendances, dealing with 
unruly members, and encouraging the 
scholars to join the church on reaching a 
suitable age. The great difficulty in many 
cases seemed to be how to attach the young 
people permanently to the church when 
school days were over; though this diffi- 
culty seemed to be dealt with much more 
effectually in the North than elsewhere. 
The general consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that if the right spirit was awakened in 
the teachers, and if they took more interest 
in the children individually, sometimes 
asking them to their homes, and in other 
ways getting into close personal contact 
with them, their loyalty and atfiec- 
tion would be won and their love for 
the school and the church stimulated. 
Mr. Spedding gave an interesting account 


| of the methods by which the interest of the 


scholars and the esprit de corps is main- 
tained at Rochdale. Mr. Gordon Cooper 
thought the Boys’ Own Brigade was a 
means of creating a new interest for the 
lads, and attaching them to the church. 
Mr. Piggott expressed his belief in the 
Archibald system, and said that they 
must be prepared to revise their methods 
in the light of the new educational ideas _ 
which were being adopted everywhere. 
Mr. Freeston urged that the elder scholars — 
should be retained in the school, and not 
drafted off to a class elsewhere, as a former 
speaker had suggested, and that more 
encouragement should be given to the 
growing tendency to give a definite wel- 
come, whether of a ceremonial nature or 
not, to the young people when the transi- 
tion was made from the school to the church. 
The President explained the way in which 
the invitation to join the church is given, 
by the scholars who have just joined,to their 
companions who are just leaving the school 
at Chowbent, a method which had resulted 
this season in the accession of 16 new 
members. Other questions were raised 
in regard to the duties of the superinten- 
dent and the desirability or otherwise 
of suspending or expelling a refractory 
scholar, and the Conference was brought 
to a close long before the possible subjects 
of discussion were exhausted, in order that 
the delegates and friends present might 
adjourn to the Holborn Restaurant for- 
lunch. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, 


In the afternoon delegates and friends - 
gathered again in Essex Hall, when the 
Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., gave an 
eloquent address on ‘‘ The Use of the 
Bible in Education.’? Dr. Jones said 
he felt that they would never save the 
coming generation without going back to 
the Bible and basing their teaching upon it. 
A great deal of attention had been re- 
cently paid to the subject of education, — 
as those who read the educational sup- 
plements of The Times knew, and indirectly 
the articles which had appeared had a 
bearing on the Sunday School, because in 
order to get efficiency in the Sunday 
School they must adopt methods similar to 
those which make for success in the day- 
school. It was discovered by masters 
of both public and private schools that 
there was a great deal of waste and in- | 
efficiency owing to the fact that they did 
not know how to properly instruct the 
young mind. The problem of education 
in the Sunday Schools was a momentous 
one, and there were three attitudes taken 
up in regard to it which he would like to 
dwell upon. The first was that Biblical 
teaching could be given without any 
differentiation between essentials aad ‘ac- 
cidentals. Then there was the attitude 
of those—an increasing number in their 
own hody—who were doing away with 
definite Biblical teaching-altogether. The 
third position was one which was just 
coming into vogue in their own time, and 
this emphasised the essentials, taking into 
account the psychology and needs of the 
child’s soul. : 

The first position was a failure because 
everything they taught was mixed up in 
such a way that there was no scale of 
values, and if we carried this system into — 
our every-day life the whole business of 
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he world would get into confusion. The 
* ailure of orthodoxy was largely due to this 
frequent habit of putting second things 
first and first things second, and he, like 
many others, had been obliged to spend a 
considerable period of time, when he grew 
up, in clearing away from his mind a great 
deal which he had learnt in his boyhood 
which did not answer to his essential needs 
as a man. The attitude of practically 
ignoring the Bible, and maintaining that 
only a knowledge of certain rules of conduct 
or a code of ethics is required, had also 
failed. The rules or code had their value 
in regard to knowledge and morals, but 
they lacked driving power, and religion 
was more than knowledge and morals. 
If they did not recognise this they were 
not reaching the deepest thing within the 
soul of the child, of the man or woman, and 
they were causing a further leakage from 
the church life. He ventured to say 
that had they been able to touch the souls 
of their young people and make religious 
eee a reality, they would have kept 
almost all their scholars in the church. 
What they wanted was that dynamic force 
which would train men and women so that 
they thought nothing of themselves, but 
_ only of the causes which they were pledged 
to support; and the Bible could supply 
this if properly taught. They had to find 
in it the two broad currents running 
through it which were often mixed in the 
same chapter, the current of the intellect 
and the current of the soul. That was the 
problem of philosophy to-day, and it was 
the problem of the future, how far intellect 
can afiect life, and what is its relationship 
with the deeper aspects of our being. 
Their work asa body had chiefly been in 
separating essentials and accidentals in the 
Bible, and in distinguishing between those 
two currents ; but that was not enough, and 
although they could not give that work up, 
there was something more that they must 
do, if they were not to lose ground in spite 
of all their organisations. They must 
emphasise the possibility and need of a 
religious experience, but they must have 
an authority at their back, and he still 
agreed with Luther that the Bible was 
that authority. Its science might be 
radically wrong, its psychology false in 
many respects, but the spirit of it and its 
value as a revealer of history, principles, 
and personalities remained, and that was 
the important thing. 


All the material that they needed in 
order to get down to the deepest part of 
the child’s nature was to be found in the 
Bible. It contained, indeed, leaving acci- 
dentals out of the question, all the essen- 
tials depicted for us by the men of science 
‘and philosophy to-day. If they could 
wipe out all the metaphysics of the last 
century they would suffer no loss while 
they had the Bible. The whole of Kant 
was found in the 19th Psalm. This, then, 
was their authority, upon which they 
could base their teaching of God, and that 
they must make a vital reality to the 
child if he was not to be like a block of 
wood floating down a stream when he went 
into the world, and was subjected to all 
the temptations of life. The inward 
experience of God was a thing of joy, 
quickening the mind and changing the 
subjective will until it became the soul’s 


better and higher in its place. They did 
not want to worry or meddle with the young 
soul, but they did want the child to be 
something more than a subjective being, 
to be guided and governed by something 
which had valued outside its own mind, 
something which had worked for the pro- 
gress of the world, some universal truth 
and ideal which had shaped the lives of 
individuals and nations. In the Bible they 
got the experience of the community. It 
might be said that this could be obtained 
elsewhere, and that was true, and if they 
could create a book which would have the 
same history as the Bible it would serve 
the same purpose; but they had not got 
such a book, at all events in the Western 
world. The Bible dealt with the life of 
mankind before the time of Jesus and after, 
and from it they learnt what were the 
universal principles which could lift 
humanity from a lower to a higher level. 
It was the adoption of those principles 
that would teach the child that he could 
become a participator in all that was 
greater and nobler than himself, and give 
him a fixed idea of God. 


In the Bible they found two aspects 
of the greatest results of human history 
in the field of ethics and the individual 
life. Here were the factors which made 
for the progress of mankind, not just what 
he thought or what they thought. Here 
were recorded the lives of great personali- 
ties with a note of authority which could 
not be found elsewhere. These were super- 
men, not men of the herd, and they were 
uplifted by spiritual experience, without 
which it was doubtful whether mere 
knowledge was worth getting. They 
should be continually presented to the 
children, not so much in order that they 
might know about them, but in order that 
they might imitate them. Professor 
McDougall had shown what an important 
part unconscious imitation played in the 
education of the people, and how they- are 
influenced by the types of character con- 
stantly held up before them in their 
public men, and the same thing was true 
of the young mind. The Bible taught 
that religious experience could be repeated. 
They must adopt a method that would 
touch the deepest thingin the child’s soul, 
and start the growth of a new kind of life. 
That was what Christianity did. Chris- 
tianity was something on the other side 
of intellect and morals, something that 
expressed a deeper power striking its root 
into a deeper soil of our being. If they 
could use that power in their Sunday 
Schools they were safe for the future. 
They had to bring to the child’s mind a 
material which had some relation to what 
was already there, and that was why it 
was so necessary to have personal know- 
ledge of his needs, interests, and tastes, and 
to realise that, as Dr. Drummond had said, 
every child is born with a potentiality for 
religion. In conclusion Dr. Jones urged 
that the life and death and spiritual re- 
surrection of the Founder of our Faith 
should be continually presented to the 
child, who is infinitely attracted by them. 
Jesus possessed something which was 
beyond the world, and which made him 
what he was and made his disciples what 
they were. If they could get that into 


‘the lives of the young people, and the 


hfe, destroying self and putting something ' children, it would not matter where they 


were going ; they would be going with God 
and the life universal, and their faith 
would translate itself into acts of service 
for the world, for the longing to respond 
to the call of the spirit wasin them which 
Dr. Everett Hale had so finely expressed : 


«And I? Is there some desert or some 
pathless sea 
Where thou, good God of angels, wilt send 
me ? 
Some rock for me to rend, 
Some stone for me to break, 
Some handful of His corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till in it time shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold, 
To feed the hungry children of my God ?” 


Business MEETING. 

The business mecting was held at 4.45, 
the President, the Rev. J. J. Wright, being 
inthe chair. Mr. W. Blake Odgers, jun.,hon. 
treasurer, in presenting the financial report, 
said that although he had to record an 
increasing balance due to the treasurer, the 
seriousness of the position has been relieved 
by the receipt of a legacy of £100 from the 
executor of the late Miss Wallace, of Bath. 
Every year, however, the Association was 
exceeding its income, and although it was 
a curious fact that they were saved annually 
from a very awkward position by a legacy, 
he would be much happier if they had 
sufficient funds in hand to pay for their 
ordinary expenses. Mr. Ton Pritchard 
said in reference to the report, which was 
taken as read, that in comparing the average 
attendances of 22 years ago with those 
of to-day, he found that there was a 
much higher average at the present time. 
The increase in their adult scholars was 
noticeable. About 20 years ago there 
were 6,000 adult scholars connected with 
them; now there were 10,000. There 
were two pieces of work in which they 
were particularly interested, namely the 
Teachers’ Summer Session, to be held at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on June 28 to 
July 6, and their publications. He hoped 
the Summer School would be well attended. 

The following extracts are taken from 
the report for 1912 :— 

The total numbers of scholars and 
teachers in all the Protestant Schools in the 
British Isles has been given as 7,544,171 
and 720,314 respectively, about ten scholars 
to one teacher—nearly the same proportion 
as in our own Schools. These numbers 
in themselves can furnish little evidence 
of efficiency, whereas the average attend- 
ance, if correctly reported, would be of 
value in this respect. Twenty-five schools 
do not furnish average attendance figures, 
so that in order to get at a real proportion 
for comparison, a reduction has to be made 
in the total rollnumbers. Comparing, after 
corrections made,the averages furnished in 
1890 and 1910, the following figures may be 
taken as approximately reliable :—1850: 
245 schools; scholars on Roll, 30,667 ; 
average attendance, 19,939. 1910: 268 
schools ; scholars on roll, 33,152 ; average 
attendance, 23,171. This comparison shows 
a small increase in regularity of attendance. 

At the President’s own suggestion a 
series of teachers’ conferences have been 
arranged for at Liverpool, Halifax, Mans- 
ford-street (London), Bristol, Norwich, and 
Birmingham, several of which have been 
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held. These conferences take the form 
of questions on Sunday School difficulties 
asked by the teachers and replied to by 
Mr. Wright, and should prove exceedingly 
helpful. Much consideration and time 
have been given by the Committee to a 
demand being made for an improvement 
in the Sunday School teaching—a demand 
that is shared by other religious denomina- 
tions. Before taking definite steps, it 
was felt that the approval and support of 
the District Unions should be obtained, 
and for this purpose a letter was sent to 
them bringing forward the Committee’s 
plan so far as this could be defined, and 
asking for its consideration. As a step 
forward the Association proposes to appoint 
a number of suitable representatives who 
on its behalf shall make friendly visits to all 
our Schools throughout the land, bringing 
to them encouragement, information, and 
ideals, and receiving from the schools a 
first-hand knowledge of their aims, needs 
and wishes, the personal contact benefiting 
both the schools and the Association. 

The Committee announce that the 
Trustees have very willingly consented 
to open Manchester College to the students 
attending the Summer Session, and that 
Principal Carpenter has promised all 
possible assistance. The programme of 
proceedings now nearly completed should 
prove not only very attractive but a very 
useful one, and the Committee hope that 
many of our Schools will endeavour to 
take advantage of the opportunity offered 
by sending one of their teachers to Oxford. 
Opening Service and Address by J. J. 
Wright (President 1911-12); Religion in 
the Time of Jesus, three lectures by Princi- 
pal Carpenter; New Testament Lesson- 
Values, T. P. Spedding (President-elect) ; 
Life-Story of Jesus, lon Pritchard ; 
Medieval Saints, Modern Saints, Frank K. 
Freeston ; Citizenship : The Teachers’ Re- 
sponsibility, Miss Grace Mitchell ; Infant 
Class Teaching, Miss D. Tarrant, M.A. ; 
Lesson Demonstration, F. J. Gould; 
Lessons for Younger Classes, J. Arthur 
Pearson; Nature Lessons, illustrated, J. 
Tyssul Davis, B.A. On Sunday Dr. 
Edwin Odgers will conduct the morning 
service, and in the afternoon it is hoped 
that the Charles-street Mission Sunday 
School will be held at the College. Teach- 
ers’ conferences will be held. Subjects :— 
How I Prepare my Lesson, The Story Hour, 
opened by Lawrence Clare. A question 
Conference on Teachers’ Difficulties. 

The President, in moving the adoption 
of the report, expressed his appreciation 
of the honour which they had done him a 
year ago in asking him to be their President, 
He had always thought he knew a good 
deal of the work of this Association, but 
he never realised until he became their 
President the full extent of that work, 
and the devotion and energy with which 
it was maintained by those responsible for 
it. After paying a warm tribute to 
Mr. Ion Pritchard and Mr. Blake Odgers 
for their untiring services, Mr. Wright 
referred to various passages in the report, 
and called attention again to the forth- 
coming Summer School at Oxford, which 
would be the eighth of its kind. They had 
had an average of 100 students, and 
although the same students had sometimes 
come several times, they must have had no 
fewer than 500 teachers in their school, and 


to give 500 students, especially the younger 
students, 9 days at Oxford made a great 
difference to them, and was bound to 
affect their Sunday-school teaching and 
atmosphere. He drew attention to the 
publications of the Association, especially 
to the series of books suitable for children 
in the infant classes, for children just above 
that, and for others from eight to ten 
years of age which are being prepared. 
Two have already been published, namely, 
‘* Favourite Stories,’ and ‘‘ Stories for 
the Little Ones,’’ the latter prepared by 
Miss Grace Spears and Miss Dorothy Tar- 
rant, and he cordially recommended both of 
them. Inregard to the proposal to appoint 
representatives, as the report stated, to 
visit the schools throughout the country, 
to find out the aims, needs, and wishes of 
each school, and give to them encourage- 
ment, information, and ideals, he was able 
to say that they would not have to go to 
the treasurer for the funds necessary 
to carry out that scheme. Five friends 
who wished to remain anonymous had given 
£20 apiece for this purpose, so the 
£100 they required for this work was 
already in hand. In conclusion Mr. Wright 
said that Sunday-school work was never 
more needed than at the present time, and 
their Sunday-schools, on the whole, had 
never done better work than they were 
doing at the present time. They must rise 
to their great opportunities, financially, 
educationally, in method and personal 
service, and then they need have no- fear 
of the future of the churches they loved, or 
of that greater world of citizenship on 
earth and in heaven for which they all 
existed, worked, and prayed. 

The Rev. W. H. Holmshaw (Manchester 
District Sunday School Association), in 
seconding the adoption of the report, said 
he was very glad that the Association 
had decided to take up the work of visiting 
the schools, and he was quite sure the 
help thus given to the workers in those 
schools would be of the highest possible 
value. Sometimes he felt that most of 
their difficulties lay with the teachers, who 
did not make as much use of the material 
provided for their instruction as they might 
do. He congratulated the Committee par- 
ticularly on their publications, and ex- 
pressed his great appreciation of the 
valuable information, stimulus and ideas 
to be obtained from such books as Mr. Fox’s 
‘* Practical Teaching of Jesus of Naza- 
reth,’? and more especially from Dr. 
Drummond’s ** Paul, His Life and Teach- 
ing.’’? The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. Roberts, of Liverpool, moved a 
resolution of thanks to the President, and 
the officers and committee, for the past 
year, and proposed the respective appoint- 
ments for the coming year, including the 
Rev. T. P. Spedding as President. In do- 
ing so she paid a grateful tribute to the 
Rey. J. J. Wright for his services during 
the past year. In the remote province 
from which she came they had never had 
a President who had impressed himself 
upon their minds as Mr. Wright had done. 
He had given them encouragement and 


ideas, and the finest thing the Liverpool | 


Association had done was to ask him to 
come to them and hold a conference of 
teachers. The meeting was an ideal one, 
and they were most grateful to him for 
putting before them in an inspiring and 


helpful way the fact that the idealism em- 
bodied in youth was an asset that the 
Sunday-school teacher could not afford 
to neglect. The resolution was seconded 
by the Rev. J. E. Stronge (Kidderminster) 
and passed. A few words from the Rey. 
T. P. Spedding in thanking the Association 
for electing him as their President followed, 
and the Rev. Thomas Paxton (Birmingham) 
moved that the best thanks of the meet- 
ing should be given to the Rev. Dr. Jones 
for his admirable address and to all who 
had contributed to the usefulness and 
success of the meeting. This was seconded 
by the Rev. Lucking Tavener (Aberdeen) 
and passed unanimously. 


The following is a list of the ministers 
attending the meetings at Essex Hall 
during Whit week :—Revs. Alfred Amey, 
Thomas Anderson, 'T. D. Bacon (Salem, 
U.S.A.), J. C. Ballantyne, A. H. Biggs, 
W. Copeland Bowie, T. F. M. Brockway, 
W. T. Bushrod, Dr. J. E. Carpenter, J. 
W. Cock, Gordon Cooper, Dr. G. ©. 
Cressey, G. Critchley, Dr. S. M. Crothers 
(Cambridge, U.8.A.), Edgar Daplyn, J. 
Tyssul Davis, R. K. Davis, Rudolf Davis, 
V. D. Davis, A. H. Dolphin, H. Enfield 
Dowson, Dr. James Drummond, R. B. 
Drummond, T. E. M. Edwards, John 
Klis, D. Delta Evans, D. Jenkin Evans, 
8. Baart de la Faille (Dutch Church), R. 
P. Farley, Alex. Farquharson, Dr. F. W. 
G. Foat, F. K. Freeston, Arthur Golland, 
Henry Gow, Alfred Hall, Fred. Hall, 
William C. Hail, F. Hankinson, Charles 
Hargrove, James Harwood, H. W. Hawkes, 
H. ©. Hawlins, J. B. Higham, Jesse 
Hipperson, A. C. Holden, E. R. Hodges, 
W. Holmshaw, Fred. \A. Homer, F. H. 
Jones, R. J. Jones, Dr. W. Tudor Jones, 
H. W. King, W. H. Lambelle, W. R. 
Clark-Lewis, Bertram Lister, EK. W. Lum- 
mis, J. J. Martin, Herbert McLachlan, 
Dr. 8. H. Mellone, J. H. M. Nolan, J. 
Edwin Odgers, G. Hare Patterson, Thomas 
Paxton, J. Arthur Pearson, A. G. Peaston, 
K. H. Pickering, W. J. Piggott, C. HE: 
Pike, W. W. C. Pope, Priestley Prime, 
Miss H. Phillips, Revs. H. D. Roberts, D. 
W. Robson, Charles Roper, W. H. Rose, 
Mortimer Rowe, E. Stanley Russell, E. 
T. Russell, A. H. Shelley, A. Leslie Smith, 
H. Bodell Smith, W. R. Smyth, H. Shaen 
Solly, T. P. Spedding, G. B. Stallworthy, 
William Stephens, J. E. Stronge, Frederick 
Summers, Alfred Sutcliffe, W. G. Tarrant, 
H. R. Tavener, Lucking Tavener, H. 8. 
Tayler, J. L. Tayler, Edgar Thackray, J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas, G. W. Thompson, J. 


Toye, W. J. B. Tranter, Charles Travers, 


W. Lyddon Tucker, G. H. Vance, F. H. 
Vaughan, EH. A. Voysey, George Ward, 
W. Moritz Weston, J. M. Whiteman, P. 
H. Wicksteed, W. E. Willams, Joseph 
Wilson, Joseph Wood, J. J. Wright. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Belfast.—Special services were held at All ~ 
Souls’ Church on Sunday, May 26, when the — 
preacher,,.was the Rev. 8. Evans Bowen, of 
Crumlin. At the,evening service, when there 
was a special offertory for choir expenses, the ae 
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music included ‘‘In Native Worth,’’ from 
_ **The Creation,’’ sung by Mr. T. Corlett; 
“* Father in Heaven ’’ (Handel), rendered by 
Miss Winnie Woods; ‘‘ The Strain Upraise ’’ 
(Sullivan), and ‘‘Send out Thy Light’’ 
Gounod), by the choir; ‘‘It is Enough,’’ 
from ‘‘ Elijah,’ by Mr. E. V. Core, and 
« The Holy City’? (Adams), by Miss M‘Kendry. 
Mr. Drew Birch, organist, had general charge 
of the praise portion of the service, which 
was very successfully given, and the evening 
congregation was a specially large one. 

Boys’ Own Brigade: ist Company (London). 
—The annual inspection of the Boys’ Own 
Brigade was held on Thursday, May 23, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, when a large audience 
of friends and supporters gathered to witness 
the usual display of the work done by the 
company in its winter session. Mr. A. A. 
Tayler occupied the chair, and Mr. Percival 
W. Adams of the South London Battalion, 
Boys’ Brigade, acted as inspecting officer. 
After the ceremonies of ‘‘ General Salute,’’ 
** Inspection,’’ and ‘‘ March Past,’’ and the 
singing of the B.O.B. hymn, “‘ Like a Silver 
Bugle,’’ the boys gave displays of marching, 
drill, physical exercises, and gymnastics. 
There was also an interesting demonstration 
of ambulance work, showing the use of Scout 
poles, &c., in improvising stretchers, a com- 
pany of 20 boys being converted within two 
minutes into five fully equipped ‘‘ stretcher 
squads.’’ A further display was given of 
the methods for the rescue of drowning 
persons, and for their subsequent resuscita- 
tion and with a genial warm-hearted speech 
from the chairman and some words of criti- 
cism and of exhortation from the inspecting 
officer, the meeting closed with the united 
singing of ‘‘ Lend a Hand.’’ 

Clifton: Oakfield-road Church.—A number 
of friends and well-wishers assembled in the 
library after evening service on 26th ult., 
to wish God speed to Mr. H. Lewis Wensley 
who is removing to Exeter. The treasurer, 
on behalf of subscribers, presented Mr. Wensley 
with a gold watch, suitably inscribed. Mr. 
Wensley feelingly responded and referred to 
his long and happy relations with the choir 
and church. 

BDover.—Mr. Ginever, the minister of the 
Adrian-street Unitarian Church, has just 
been elected by the Dover Co-operative 
Society as its President. The Society is a 
large and growing one, numbering more than 
4,500 members. 

Horsham.—The Whitsunday Anniversary 
at the Worthing-road Chapel attracted a 
goodly number of visitors who came from 
Billingshurst, Brighton, Brockham, Croydon, 
Ditchling, Hayward’s Heath, Oxford, London, 
Slaugham, and Woking. The preacher of 
the day, Dr. Tudor Jones, spoke of the 
interest attaching to the ancient homes of 
faith. They could not stroll round the grave- 
yard, or look at the memorial windows, or 
the tablets on the walls without feeling that 
something great had happened there in the 
past, something worthy to be maintained in 
the present. He appealed especially to the 
young people (of whom there were a good 
number present) to uphold the traditions of 
the past, and steadfastly rally to the standard 
of real religious life and the service of God. 
Lunch and tea were provided in the school- 
room, and the collections amounted to over £7 
At arecent meeting, held after evening service, 
the secretary gave an account of her experi- 
ence at the Birmingham Conference, the 
Church of the Messiah, Bournville, Ullet-road, 
Liverpool, and the Antient Chapel of Toxteth 
Park. A bookcase, believed to have origin- 
ally belonged to the Rev. Thomas Sadler, 
has recently been placed in the school-room 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. John Steele, who 
were so long connected with the Horsham, 
Billingshurst, and Meadrow congregations. 

Manchester: Cross -street Chapel. — We 


- ~ understand that the Rev. E. L, H. Thomas, 


B.A., of Dean-row and Styal, has been 
cordially and unanimously invited to become 
the minister of Cross-street Chapel, and the 
Lower Mosley-street schools. He has accepted 
the invitation, and will enter on his new 
ministry in September or October. 


Monton: The Late Miss Lydia S. Leigh.— 
Monton Church has suffered a severe loss 
through the death of Miss Lydia S. Leigh, of 
Brooklands, Swinton, only daughter of the 
late Mr. Henry Leigh, of Moorfield, Swinton. 
Miss Leigh, who was in her sixtieth year, 
passed peacefully away on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 21. She had been in indifferent health 
for some time, and bore a most trying illness 
with the utmost patience and fortitude. Her 
character and influence were beautiful and 
gracious. Her own family and __ personal 
friends best know what a gentle, kindly, and 
yet firm nature hers was; how constant in its 
aflections, how devoted in its duties. Her 
influence was felt far beyond the circle of her 
family and friends. She used to the full all 
opportunities for doing good, and responded 
readily to appeals that touched her heart and 
were approved by her judgment. Her cul- 
tured mind and broad sympathies enabled her 
to select really deserving causes, to which she 
gave generous support. Her private genero- 
sity, tactfully and judiciously exercised, was 
not less marked. Next to her family affections 
and interests came her love for Monton Church, 
with which she identified herself throughout 
her life. She attended worship regularly, until 
prevented from doing so by illness, and to 
the last retained her interest in the work of 
the church, and her joy in its memories and 
associations. For many years she was a 
teacher of the young women’s class in the 
Sunday school, and her good influence is still 
remembered with gratitude by her former 
scholars. We can ill spare such women from 
the earth. They do more for the world by 
their quiet, unassuming faithfulness and by 
their steadfast devotion to pure ideals than 
the world realises. Miss Leigh was interred 
at Monton Church, after cremation, on Satur- 
day, 25th inst., the service being conducted in 
the church and at the grave side by the Rev. 
N. Anderton. 


Newbury: 215th Anniversary.—On Sunday 
last, the 26th inst., Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., visited Newbury and took the morning 
service, and preached to a fairly large congre- 
gation on “The Freedom of Faith.’’ There 
were many friends present from other churches 
who listened attentively to the survey of 
Church history since the days of Jesus and 
the Apostles, showing the growth of authority, 
and its futile attempt to bind the intellect 
and life to the dogmas and doctrine of the 
past. ‘* The Good Samaritan,’’ a service of 
song, was rendered in the evening. the reading 
being given by the Rev. R. Newell, the music 
by the choir, solos, &c., by Mrs. Richards, 
Mrs. Bolton, Miss Tressa Wright, and others.’ 
This also attracted a good congregation, and 
was much appreciated. 


Padiham.—The Rev. J. E. Jenkin has 
tendered his resignation of the pastorate of 
Nazareth Unitarian Chapel. His resigna- 
tion having been submitted to the Chapel 
Committee, a deputation was appointed to 
ascertain the possibility of his reconsidering 
his decision. As the decision was declared 
final, a special meeting of the congregation 
was convened, and held at the close of the 
evening service on Sunday, May 26, when the 
following resolutions were passed :—(1) That 
in, consequence of our Minister, the Rev. J. 
E. Jenkins, having accepted the ministry 
of the Unitarian Church, Birkenhead, it is 
with deep and sincere regret that we accept 
his resignation as minister of Nazareth Unit- 
arian Chapel, Padiham. (2) That we, the 
congregation of Nazareth Unitarian Chapel, 
Padiham, desire to place on record our high 
appreciation of the services rendered by the 


Rev. J. E. Jenkins, as minister from 1903 to 
1912, also, that we most heartily wish him 
God speed in his new sphere of labour. 

Scottish Unitarian Sunday School Union.— 
The annual meeting of the Scottish Unitarian 
Sunday School Union was held in Dundee on 
Saturday, May 25. The chair was taken by 
Mr. A, Maclaren, Glasgow, who mentioned in 
his opening remarks that not only were dele- 
gates present from all the schools affiliated to 
the Union, but that representatives were also 
present from Stenhousemuir and Perth. A 
Sunday school was started at the former place 
during the past year and is meeting with a 
considerable measure of success; it is antici- 
pated that this school will almost immediately 
become connected with the Union. As regards 
Perth, a Sunday school is at present being 
held in connection with the services which are 
being conducted by the Rev. E. T. Russell, 
B.A. It is not yet known whether this will 
be a permanent undertaking or not. The 
annual reports were of a highly encouraging 
character. Without taking into account the 
new school at Stenhousemuir, an increase has 
to be recorded both in the numbers of scholars 
and teachers attending the schools of the 
Union; and it is particularly gratifying to 
note the very substantial increase in the 
number of scholars over sixteen years of age, 
especially when it is noted that the orthodox 
Sunday schools of Scotland have to admit of 
a decrease in the number of their elder scholars. 
Miss C. 8. Brown, Edinburgh, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Maclaren as President of the Union, 
the latter being cordially thanked for the 
services he has rendered during his term of 
office. The other offices were filled as 
follows :—Vice-Presidents, Messrs. J. K. Mel- 
ville and W. F. McRobb ; secretary, Dr. J. K. 
Wood; treasurer, Mr. EK. L. Williamson ; 
auditor, Mr. A. Allan. Several matters con- 
nected with the future work of the Union 
were discussed and a most successful meeting 
was brought to a close by the passing of votes 
of thanks to the Chairman and to the Dundee 
teachers for their hospitality. 

Sheffield and District Unitarian and Free 
Christian Sunday Schooi Union.—At the United 
Service on Whit Sunday afternoon, held in 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, there were con- 
tingents of scholars and teachers from Atter- 
cliffe, Upper, Upperthorpe, and Rotherham 
Sunday schools. he other schools in the 
Union were not able to be represented. on 
account of the distance. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. A. H. Dolphin, of 
Sheffield, the sermon being preached by the 
Rev. Chas. Peach, of Manchester, who took 
for his subject ‘‘ Citizenship and Freedom.”’ 
Collections were taken in aid of the funds of 
the Union. 

Wareham.—The chapel was re-opened on 
Whitsunday evening after renovation, which 
has very pleasantly brightened the appearance 
of the interior and added to its comfort. 
The painting of the front has still to be com- 
pleted, but defects in the plaster of the portico 
have been made good and the roof made sound 
again. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, of Bournemouth, secretary 
of the Southern Unitarian Association. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


To ‘* Go In PARDNERS.”’ 

Miss Ella C. Sykes described in the 
Cornhill for May some of her experiences 
‘* At a Woman’s Hostel in Canada.’’ 
‘*TIn Canada, as elsewheve,’’ she says, 
‘*there are, of course, dangers when a 
woman has to get work through advertise- 
ments, and whenever possible I applied 
first to the Young Women’s Christian 
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Association, which acts as an employment 
bureau as well as a hostel. Usually, how- 
ever, I had to fend for myself and judge 
of a situation by the letter in response to 
my notice, in which I always put that I 
wished to assist the mistress of ranch or 
farm. The followmg was one of my 
answers : ‘Dear Madam [it ran], I seen your 
‘cad’? in the Province. I have 100 and 
20 acres of land of my hone, it is all payed 
for I lost my wife 4 years ago I ham 36 
years of age I have horses and cattle and 
a lot of chicken would you cair to go in 
Pardners with me as I want to settle down 
again. Pleas let me know by return mail.’ 
IT wondered how many ‘ads’ he would 
answer before he found any woman willing 
to ‘go in Pardners’ with him. These 
examples,and my own experiences, brought 
me to the conclusion that very few on the 
wrong side of forty ought to try their 
luck across the Atlantic, because they are, 
as it were, in the English groove, and will 
find it very hard, if not impossible, to 
adapt themselves to an entirely new en- 
vironment. I consider also that the occu- 
pation of home-help has not been pre- 
sented in its true light.’’ 


Tue SHooring or Rare Breps. 


At a time when we are all rejoicing in the 
return of innumerable bird-visitants to 
our shores, we must sympathise with the 
appeal which Mr. Joseph Collinson, of 
the Animals’ Friend Society, has made 
on behalf of the rare birds which are 
continually sacrificed to the selfish and 
cruel spirit of the gunner and collector. 
‘* Beautiful rare birds, such as the bittern, 
spoonbill, hoopoe, waxwing, and oriel, 
are, ‘‘ he says, ‘* the usual victims, but 
now must be added the names of several 
species of which there is no record of their 
having visited this country before. It 
may not be generally known that during 
the last few months there has been an 
unusual migration over the British Isles, 
and that a number of birds have been 
observed for the first time. In many 
instances the discovery has been made by 
means of a shot gun, and among other 
specimens which have fallen in this way 
may be mentioned the Siberian nut-cracker 
(several of which were killed in south- 
eastern counties); two examples of the 
collared flycatcher; a pair of Caspian 
plovers; and a slender-billed curlew. Is 
it not ridiculous that so many rare - bird 
visitors to our shores, some of which might 
remain to breed if they were not molested, 
may still be shot down with impunity in 
almost every part of the open country by 
anyone with a gun ? ”’ 


WHISTLER’S TOMB. 

We learn from The Times that there has 
recently been erected in Chiswick Church- 
yard, the cost being defrayed out of the 
Whistler estate, a tomb bearing an inscrip- 
tin to the memory of Whistler and his wife, 
whose graves are there side by side. The 
tomb is of bronze, resting upon a die and 
step of green granite, and the character 
of the design is that of the Italian Re- 
naissance. ‘The upper part is ornamented 
with a frieze and bay leaves. At each of 
the four corners, standing upon the die 


there is a beautifully carved figure of a 
classic mourner bearing an offering of 
fruit or flowers. On the front at either 
side of the centre panel there is an orna- 
mentation of bay leaves between two 
Ionic pilasters. ‘he inscription on the 
centre panel is as follows :— 


Sacred to the Memory 
of 
James McNeill Whistler 
MDCCCXXXIV—MCMIII. 
and of 
Beatrix his wife 
MDCCCLVII—MDCCCXCVI. 
‘¢ The place where I also. at last hope to be 
hidden, 
For in no other would I be.”’ 
Mr. Edward Godwin is the sculptor. 


JOHN TREVOR, 


Photographic Artist. 


Studio: 82, High St., Hampstead, N.W, 


Mr. Trevor does all kinds of photo- 
graphic work at moderate charges. He makes 
a speciality of photographing people in their 
own homes. This gives greater ease and 
naturalness to the sitter and produces more 
characteristic portraits. Appointments should 
be made for interviews and sittings. Price 
list and specimens on application. 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 
Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 
June 2.—Rev. H. D. Roxzerrs (of Hope 
Street Church, Liverpool). 

» 9—Rev. Dr. S. H. MELLONE (Principal 
of the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester), 

Subject in the evening : “Shakespeare 
on Industrial Morality.” 

y~ 16.—Rev. PriestLtEyY Evans (of Bury). 

5, 23-—Rev. Cnartes Harcrove, M.A. 
(of Leeds). 

», 80.— Rev. RupotpH Davis, B.A. 
Gloucester). 

July 7.—Rey. Dr. Esrnin Carprnter (Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, 
Oxford). 
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WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


es KK: . 


On Literary, Rducational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
aw, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought, 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W, & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


Board and Residence, &c. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnzy P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
_ Miss Axice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


/ 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z, In- - 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.O., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived,—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


O LET, Furnished, near Bourne- 
mouta, Lady’ssuperior, well-kept house. 

Very pleasantly situated in select road on 
good elevation. Close to station, near church, 
shops, picturesque golf links. Piano, croquet, 
gas-cooker, plate, linen. Perfect sanitation. 
Fare, tram or train to Bournemouth, 2d, 
Small, careful party, 2$ guineas. Bargain. 
Trustworthy servant left. — Address C. P., 
Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELIGIOUS COFFEE 
RED 

WHITE | 
BLUE 


: For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Blaxzella.” Wasbable. Wide range of fascin- 
ating designs. Beautiful shades, durable, 
looks smart for’ years.— Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen. Big pieces suit- 

able for making Teacloths, ‘raycloths, 

D’oyleys, &c., 2s, 6d. per bundle. Postage 4d, 

Trish Linen Catalogue FREE. — Write, 
Hourron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


“ WVBE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1sd.—ls, 6d. a- 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Hp1Tor, “Dove. _ 
stone,” Denton-read, Gorton, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, _ 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate. Saturday, 
June 1, 1912. 3 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Frent 
Cover, * 
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WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM JAMES 


Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 


ESSAYS IN 
RADICAL 
EMPIRICISM. 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


CoNTENTS: Does ‘‘ Consciousness” Exist ?—A 
World of Pure Experience—The Thing and its 
Relations— How Two Minds Can Know One 
Thing—The Place of Affectional Facts in a World 
of Pure Experience—The Experience of Activity— 
The Essence of Humanism—La Notion de Gon- 
science—Is Radical Empiricism Solipsistic ?—Mr, 
Pitkin’s Refutation of Radical Empiricism — 
Humanism and Truth Once More—Absolutism 
and Empiricism. 


THE VARIETIES OF 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


8vo, 12s. net. 


A PLURALISTIC UNIVERSE. 


8vo, 5s, 6d. net. 


THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 


and other Essays. 
Crown -8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES: 
A Selection of Essays and 
Addresses. 

8vo, 6s. Gd. net. 


PRAGMATISM : 


A New Name for Some Old Ways 
of Thinking. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF TRUTH: 


A Sequel to “ Pragmatism.” 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


TALKS TO TEACHERS 


on Psychology, and to Students 
on Some of Life’s Ideals. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WILLIAM JAMES. py EMILE 
BOUTROUX, Membre. de l'Institut. 
Authorised Translation by ARCHIBALD 
and BarsparRA HENDERSON. Feap. 8vo, 
3s. Gd. net. 

As a concise study of the personality and work of 
the famous American psychologist, M. Beutroux’s 
book will be welcomed by a large circle in England,""— 
Christian World. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO,, 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


New Work by the Author of 
“The Christ Myth.” 


WITNESSES TO THE 
HISTORICITY OF JESUS. 
By Professor ARTHUR DREWS, 
Ph.D., Author of “The Christ Myth.” 
328 pp.; cloth, 6s, net, by post, 
6s. 5d. 


This new work by the author of “The 
Christ Myth ”’ has been translated by Joseph 
McCabe. The question whether there ever 
was such an historical personage as the Jesus 
of the Gospels is occupying an increasing share 
of attention. The negative position was 
regarded as a freak of scepticism a hundred 
years ago, but is now gaining serious attention. 
Professor Drews is quite a storm-centre in 
Germany, and in this work he makes a com- 
prebensive and very effective reply to his 
critics. His treatise wisely takes the form of 
a thorough and compiete examination of all 
the supposed evidence for the historicity of 
Christ, whether in the New Testament or in 
pagan or Jewish writers. The book is written 
with great spirit as well as remarkable com- 
mand of the subject, and drastically exposes 
the weaknesses of the leading liberal theo- 
logians. 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL 6d. ISSUE. 
(By post, 8d.) 


THE KINGDOM OF MAN. 


By Sir RAY LANKESTER. New 
edition, unabridged, 128 large pp., 
56 striking Illustrations, and por- 
trait of Author. 


PENALTIES UPON 
OPINION; or, Some 
Records of the Laws of 
Heresy and Blasphemy. 
By HYPATIA BRADLAUGH BONNER. 
128 pp., cr. 8vo; cloth, 4s. net, by 
post 4s. 3d.; in paper cover, 6d. 
net, by post 8d. 


Contains a stirring aceount of 
the various prosecutions for heresy 
from the year 1378 onwards. 


“Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner has here with 
much assiduity compiled a list of legal 
prosecutions relating to ‘offences against 
religion’; thus exposing and throwing into 
perspective the whole course of the penalties 
imposed upon heresy, for the suppression of 
free opinion and the principles of religious 
liberty. She carries her inquiry from early 
medieval times up to the present. For ready 
reference to enactments otherwise practically 
inaccessible her work serves an extremely 
useful end. It is written with much force, 
and under stress of indignation against mis- 
carriage of justice.’—A thenceum. 


FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 
Copy of “Lirerary GuipEe” (16 large 
pages), with complete Catalogue, &e, 


London: WATTS & CO., 


Johnson’s Court, Fieet Street, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


Eucken & Bergson 


Their Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. HERMANN. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth boards, 28. 6d. net. 


“This is a worthy product of the latest move- 
ment in religious thought, Mrs. Hermann’s 
presentation of Christianity, in regard to 
fundamental matters, is stimulating and full of 
insight.”"—Athenwum, 

“A study marked by ability.”—Times. 


JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14, FLEET ST., LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY 


Crown 8vo, 140 pp., with Portrait. 
ls. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


COMMUNINGS WITH THE FATHER. 
Collects and Prayers. 
By JAMES C. STREET. 
Introduction by CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, M.A. 

There are many for whom these pages will 
glow with precious memories. They will recall 
with thankfulness the spiritual leader, the great 
preacher, the faithful minister, whose influence 
on their livesis sacred and imperishable. Among 
others, who knew him not, there must still be 
many to whom the devotional outpourings of a 
simple heart and faith will come with quickening 
power. 
Feap. 8yo, 130 pp., with Portrait, 1s, net, postage 2d. 


MAN’S CHIEF END, 
and other Sermons. 
By R. B. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 
This small volume contains a selection of ser- 
mons made by Mr. Drummond from a ministry of 
upwards of fifty years in the city of Edinburgh. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. Is. net, postage 2d. 


HOW A apes ee ce cts FOUND 


By G@. A. FERGUSON. 

It describes the way in which a_ positive 
Atheist, step by step, and by reason alone, was 
compelled to abandon that position for a glorious, 
unshakable faith in the infinite truth, love, and 
goodness of God. 


Orown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 
By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 

CONTENTS :—I. The Method of the Church: Diversity 
of Form with Unity of Spirit. Lf. Its Task: Feeding 
the Roots of Life. III. Its Thought of God : The Tap- 
Root of Religien. IV. Its Worship: The Fruitfulness 
of Prayer. Y. Its Pulpit: The Voice of the Moral Ideal. 
VI. Its Pews: The Congregation at Work. 

Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s, 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. 

THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 

Dr. Collyer shows how the problem, common to 
us all, of making life fair may be solved, how 
burdens may be borne and sorrows in some 
measure lightened. For the inevitable failures 
he is always ready with the tonic of hope and 
love to brace us to fresh endeavours. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Sea AS Se aie ees emai anes 


TO WORKERS AMONG BOYS 


At the ANNUAL CouncIL MxerinG of the 
Boys’ Own BricapE, to be held at Essrx 
HAL, on Monpay, JuNE 17, at 7.45 p.m., 
Mr. J. Howarp WuitTEHOusE, M.P. (Secretary 
of the National League for Workers among 
Boys), will give an Appress. All interested 
will be heartily welcomed. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—_—+e 


It is requested that notice of“any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, June 9. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
PrArsoyn. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 

€hild’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1l and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D. Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1l and 7, Rev. Franx K. Fregston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. C. HotnEn, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. 8. Frexp; 
6.30, Rev. Jonn Extis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. Bertram Lister, M.A.; 
7, Rev. W. H. Ross. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chane: 11.15, Rev, Dr. 
ROTHERS; 6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 
Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. T. Davenport Bacon, 

of Salem, U.S.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biggs, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roprsr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHyNowerTH 
Pore. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt:D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. JoHN Exxis; 
6.30, Mr. Stantey P. PeNwaARDEN. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Dr. S. H. Mez~uone. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Mr. Frep Mapppison. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wu. Len, 
B.A. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. J. A. 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Joszra 
Witson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BRooxway. 


AznmRystwyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowE Lt. 

Bremincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Bremimneuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AvstTIN, 
M.A. 

BuiacKkrooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, ll and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopstu §mitTuH. 

Bowron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan 
Joxus, M.A. 


THE INQUIRER. 


BovurnemourH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Barrprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, M.A. 

Briguron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrrestLeY PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GzoRGE WARD, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBripar, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Rev. A. S. Hurn. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sry, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GinEvnr. 

Duwi, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hioxs, M.A. 

Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILtrams. 

Gur Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
K. H. Pickrerina. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuartus 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

Lriorstmr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
School Services, Rev. E, G. Evans; M.A., of 
Dukinfield. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JAMES Drummonp, LL.D., Litt.D. 


11 and 6.30, 


~Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 


CHARLES CRADDOCK. 
LiverPooLt, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. 
LiverrooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. STantEy A. MEttor, Ph.D. 
MANOoHESTER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. DoveLtas Watmsury, B.A.,_ of 
Windermere. 

Manousster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuuaRson. 

New Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Neweokrt, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz. 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Prof. G, 
Dawes Hicks. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.40 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
James Harwoop, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR, 

Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

SourHampTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANpREAB, M.A, 

Torquay. Unity Hall. Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. StatLwortTuHy, 

Wesr Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road | 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkzs, 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hoasc-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, @overn- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


JUNE 8, 1912. 


BIRTHS. : 

CLARE.—On June 2, at 38, Cranbrook-avenue, 

Newland, Hull, to Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Clare, a daughter. 

SHort.—On June 3, at 22, Gloucester-avenue, 

Blackpool, to the Rev. J. Horace and Mrs. 

Short, a daughter. a 


DEATHS. 
Evans.—On June3, at Chorley-road, Swinton, 


Elizabeth, wife of John Evans, in her 78th — : 


year. Also, on June 4, the above John 
Evans, in his 83rd year. Both interred on 
Thursday, June 6, at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Swinton. 

Jecks.—On May 30, at 33, Richmond-terrace, 
Clifton, Bristol, after a long and painful 
illness, borne with the utmost patience, 
Charles Jecks, in his 86th year. 

TYNDALL.—On June 2, at 203, Hagley-road, 
Edgbaston, Edward Lant Tyndall, aged 71 
years. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_o— 


RUIT GROWING.—Vacancy occurs 

for a Pupil on a Fruit Farm and Market 

Garden. — RyLAND, Radford Nurseries, 
Leamington, 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. i 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Che Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER... ee pas a Ba) 
Per Hanr-YHaAR ... resins Fk? | 
Per YEAR ... eee nae 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken, 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, dc., should be 
made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
g 


8. d. 
Par PaGH 6 0 0 
Harr Pace... Ba (eae BOO O 
Per CoLuMN ... pas vena OO) 
Inco 1n CoLuMN ne ose Ol OO 
Front Paqp—IncH inCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, Is. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Jubilee of the present building 
of the Rosslyn Hill Chapel provided 


the occasion for a most interesting 
series of gatherings on Wednesday 
last. A large number of past and 


present members of the congregation 
assembled at the impressive service 
when the sermon was preached by 
Principal Estlin Carpenter, and remained 
for the evening meeting, at which Dr. 
Drummond was the chief speaker. Many 
friends also were present to add their 
congratulations on the attainment of 
another stage in a long and honourable 


history of patient, persistent, unadvertised 


effort, often carried on in the midst of 
misunderstanding or even misrepresenta- 
tion. The worshipful spirit which per- 
vades the Sunday services, the extra- 
ordinarily large proportion of the congre- 
gation who are engaged in useful public 
work, the universal respect in which the 
present minister is held, and the affection 
with which he is regarded by those who 
know him best, are noticeable features in 
the life of a church whose vigour and pros- 


- perity owe nothing to the baser arts of 


advertisement which sometimes creep into 
methods of church management. We 


could wish that the records of old-standing 


foundations like the Rosslyn Hill Chapel, 
which have toiled and suffered in the 
cause of religious freedom, could be 
gathered together in permanent form as a 
noteworthy chapter in the history of 
the emancipation of the spirit. 

By kind invitation of the Hampstead 
Congregation, the London Ministers of 
the Isiberal Christian Fellowship took 
partin the interesting celebration. Oppor- 


tunity was taken to read to them at a 
special afternoon gathering of their own, a 
paper prepared by the Rev. Jas. Har- 
wood on the history of ‘‘ The body of 
Presbyterian ministers in and about London 
and Westminster,” of which they are 
successors in unbroken line. This body 
has had the privilege, which has never, 


we believe, been allowed to lapse, of directly _ 


approaching the Sovereign on certain 
occasions. It appears, then, that some 
of the Liberal Christian Clergy, so far from 
being modern revolutionary upstarts, have 
a pedigree stretching back to a hoary 
antiquity, noted for its loyalty to the 
Constitution and the Throne. 
ee Xk 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy was _ presented 
on his seventy-second birthday with the 
gold medal of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture by Mr. Henry Newbolt and Mr. W. 
B. Yeats, who were staying with him 
at Dorchester for the occasion. In his 
reply, Mr. Hardy spoke of the indifference 
to literary form and the lack of an appre- 
ciation of what is real literature, which 
characterises the majority of people to-day 
in spite of the fact that millions have 
lately been learning to read. ‘‘ There 1s, 
as a result, an appalling increase every 
day in slipshod writing that would not 
have been tolerated for one moment a 
hundred years ago.’’ The newspapers, 
with their hurried reports, and the influx 
of American journals, fearfully and won- 
derfully worded, have had much to do 
with this state of things, and therefore 
‘‘every kind of award, prize, or grant 
which urges omnivorous readers and 
incipient writers towards appreciating the 
splendours of English undefiled, and the 
desire of producing site for ree 
is of immenge value.’ 

Bh ay 


‘* I KNow that it is said in Fleet-street 
that poetry is dead,’’ Mr. Hardy continued. 
“But this only means that it is dead in 
Fleet-street. Poetry itself cannot die, as 


George Sand once eloquently wrote in 
her novel called ‘ André.’ I cannot do 
better than wind up these rambling 
remarks with some of her words on this 
question :—‘ Poesy cannot die. Should 
she find for refuge but the brain of a single 
man she would yet have centuries of life, for 
she would leap out of it like the lava from 
Vesuvius and mark out a way for herself 
among the most prosaic realities. Despite 
her overturned temples and the false gods 
adored among their ruins, she is immortal 
as the pertume of the flowers and the 
splendour of the skies.’’ 


* * * 


Tue public meeting in Caxton Hall, 
over which Mr. Johv Burns presided, on 
Tuesday afternoon last, was remarkable 
in several respects. Called together for 
the formation of an association which 
should have as its aims the prevention of 
infantile mortality and the promotion of 
the welfare of children under school age, 
it had the support of leading men of 
both the older political parties, of eminent 
physicians like Sir Lauder Brunton and 
Sir Thomas Barlow, and able adminis- 
trators like Alderman’ Broadbent, of 
Huddersfield. Mr. Burns, in his opening 
address, stated that the rate of infant 
mortality which in 1904 was 145 per 1,000, 
had been reduced in six years to 106 per 
1,000, ze, 30 per cent., and hoped— 
though this was perhaps but his super- 
abundant optimism—that in. three more 
years the maximum rate might be reduced 
to 100 per 1,000, and the average to 75. 
The important feature of the conference 
was the unanimous feeling of both plat- 
form and audience, first, that infantile 
mortality is largely preventible and there- 
fore ought to be prevented ; and, second, 
that this particular problem, and the 
same may be said of every other social 
problem, cannot be isolated and treated 
piecemeal. It can only be overcome by 
the co-operation of a great number of 
agencies which are working upon or 
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working against various causes of a | one generation rebelling against the thought | the past generation, those who did the 
of the generation that immediately pre-| work and those who were recognised as 
ceded it. In the sixteenth century men| the leaders, we find in them all one 
cast utter contempt upon all the scholas- | characteristic, and that was faith in them- 
ticism and philosophy of the ages that} selves. Whether they were dogmatists, 
preceded them. When they would in-| traditionalists, radicals, men of that genera- 
vent a synonym for ‘‘ fool’’ they simply | tion which wrought so valiantly believed 
took the most esteemed school men of the | in human effort. If we are strong enough, — 
old order and coined the new word|if we are free enough, if we are good 
‘“dunce.’’ In the next generation Thomas | enough, in other words, if we put enough 
Fuller tells us that the sixteenth century | of ourselves into our work, they thought, 
was looked upon as altogether over-| we shall see the result which we hope - 
rated ; its enthusiasm was no longer shared | for, and out of that self-reliant age there 
by the enlightened seventeenth century, | came mighty works which have made the 
and, he says, ‘‘ the price of martyrs’ ashes past generation memorable. - Now if you 
has fallen in our days in Smithfield | will read the novel, the essay, listen to the 
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many-sided evil. 
Eee pat: 

Irv was fitting that Manchester, which 
has suffered more from tuberculosis than 
any other city in the kingdom, should be the 
meeting place of the fourth annual con- 
ference for the Prevention of Consumption 
and other forms of Tuberculosis. Dr. 
E. W. Hope, Liverpool’s able and dis- 
tinguished medical officer of health, pre- 
sided over about 600 delegates, representing 
the principal municipal authorities in the 


United Kingdom. ‘‘ The great decline 
which had taken place in the death-rate 
from tuberculous disease, was,’’ he said, 
as reported by a medical correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, ‘‘ coincident 
with great sanitary underiakings, especially 
the municipal schemes for the supply of 
pure water to large cities. But the most 
important reform was the improvement 
of housing conditions, for without suf- 
ficient pure air in the homes of the people 
consumption would not be eradicated.’’ 
Other factors making towards a solution 
of the problem would be the provision of 
a pure milk supply, the improvement of 
school hygiene, and the education of the 
general public on the question. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


THIS GENERATION.* 
By Samuetn M. Crotusrs, D.D. 


Jesus said: ‘‘Whereunto shall I liken this 
generation? It is like children sitting in the 
market places, and calling unto their fellows, 
we have piped unto youand ye have not danced ; 
we have mourned unto you, and ye have not 
lamented.”—Marv. «i. 15-17, 

THis generation—that always means 
in living speech not the generation which 
has already done its work and formulated 
its thought, not the generation that 
already is known in the world, but the 
generation that at this particular. moment 
is coming upon the scene. The greatest 
difficulty which the religious teacher has 
in speaking to this generation is to make 
the great eternal message of religion 
strictly contemporaneous—from  genera- 
tion to generation the voice of the fathers 
to the children. So from age to age a 
gospel is proclaimed, a church maintained, 
a civilisation wrought and accomplished. 
But the great difficulty lies in this fact, 
that the generation which comes upon 
the scene invariably distrusts the genera- 
tion that is just passing away, for we are 
always just emerging from the dark 
ages, and we are comparing the new 
hght with that darkness in the past. 

We understand and appreciate the 
wisdom of a remote past much more than 
we understand and appreciate the wisdom 
of our own immediate past. So we 
have history continually repeating itself, 


* Preached at Essex Church, Kensington, on 
Tuesday evening, May 28th, 1912, in connection 
with the Anniversary Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, — 


Market.’’ A little while later Alexander 
Pope wrote : 


‘* We think our fathers fools, so wise 
we grow ; : 
Our wiser sons perhaps will think 
us 80, ’— 


and he need not have said ‘‘ perhaps.’’ 
It was in the order of nature. A generation 
after everyone discovered that Alexander 
Pope was a much over-rated poet. The 
whole literature of the nineteenth century 
is filled with terms of contempt for the 
eighteenth century, which was looked upon 
as an age of artificiality. Now that the 
twentieth century is upon. us we realise 


that history repeats itself, and the nine- 


teenth century stands as the culprit at 
the bar. Clever persons have invented 
a new term of reproach. The word 
‘* mid-Victorian ’’ expresses all that men 
of light and leading ought to turn from. 
The enthusiasm, the hope, the thought 
of the nineteenth century are brought 
to judgment, and to us of the. liberal 
faith who remember what we owe to that 
great period in human history it is some- 
what disconcerting to realise that a new 
generation has come to consciousness of 
itself, and that much that was most 
characteristic of what we have considered 
a great age of progress is being judged 
by new standards. We are told that the 
standard of the nineteenth century liberal- 
ism, both political and religious, was 
hopelessly commonplace, that it was a 
time of material progress and of super- 
ficial thought and feeling, a time of blind 
optimism. Men believed that through 
true forces already discovered the great 
culmination of history had come. 

I am not here to defend a past genera- 
tion, nor am I here to criticise a coming 
generation. I believe that on the whole 
we are coming, and the new generation 
is coming, to a deeper and truer attitude 
towards life in regard to many questions. 
But, on the other hand, there is one 
drawback and one difficulty which to-day 
in addressing the new generation often 
seems to paralyse teachers who believe in 
freedom and at the same time believe in 
religion. There is a characteristic of 
fashionable thought and fashionable litera- 
ture and philosophy of our day which is 
deeply affecting the new generation, a 
type of scepticism differing from that 
of the generation which is just passing 
away. We have had scepticism in regard 
to religion and to philosophy, scepticism 
in regard to the Bible, scepticism in 
regard to this dogma or that, we have 
investigations which often seem to bring 


results that are amazing to simple people ; 


but after all, when we look at the men of 


play, or to the conversation of young men 


in the universities you will find a different 


attitude, not towards one subject alone, 
but towards life in general. 
fashionable attitude. 
unintelligible world, a world of mighty 
forces moving we know not whither; we 
ourselves are moving from without, we 
are subject to passion and to impulse, we 
are capable of enthusiasm, even of religious 
enthusiasm, but in our day we have for 
the first time learnt the lesson of disillusion. 
We have learnt it does not very much 
matter what we do. The great material 
forces that are around us are too great for 
us; they have wrought our present 


civilisation and they are rapidly un-_ 


making it. We see around us great em- 
pires, we see how their history came thus 
far; we are watching now with trained 
eye the disillusion of it all. The world 
itself does not answer to our ideals of 
righteousness, of justice, and of happiness. 


We talk of the great army of the un- 
employed, men standing in chronic idle- 
ness because they will not take the kind 
of work which comes to them. They are 
all the time grumbling because they 
cannot find anything else. There is also 
an increasing class in every civilised 
community whom I would call the spirdt- 
ually unemployed. The spiritually un- 
employed are generally after a time the 
spiritually unemployable. They criticise 
every good work, they show the futility of 
this or that, but they seem somehow 
incapable of throwing themselves whole- 
heartedly and gladly into the hard, 
necessary constructive work of the world. 
They think of themselves as superior to 
the dull plodding every-day people who 
are using all their powers to do something 
for the great task of humanity. Now every 
preacher of religion and every church is 
confronted primarily with this problem 
of the spiritually unemployed. We all 
of us know that in every city in the 
civilised world there is enough moral and 
spiritual power to remedy the evils that 
are around, to do the work that needs to 
be done, and do it nobly. The question” 
for us is how to convince this generation, 
or, in other words, how to convince every 
young man and young woman who are 
now facing life to give up the attitude 
of moral indifference, to transform the 
attitude of criticism and of despair into 
a glad constructive work for God and Man. | 

Now, I think, the first thing for us as 
believers in religious effort is to change 
our own attitude. Cease to apologise 
for religion, cease to apologise for God, to 
apologise for effort, and make men see 


themselves as they are, Let us face 


This is the—- 
We are here in an- 


- 
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this cynical, disillusioned man who tells 
us that all the effort of the world up till 
now has failed, and that he does not 
see how anything that he can do will 
make it otherwise. Ask him this simple 
question: What do you mean by saying 
that the well-meant effort of mankind 
after ideal perfection has failed ? And he 
will give you his idea of perfection, and 
then contrast with that ideal the existing 
world. ‘‘ This is my conception,’ he 
says, ‘‘ of what the world would be if the 
hypothesis of God were proved in action, 
this is the kind of religion that we should 
have if the church and the individual had 
availed. Show me my conception of 
God and I will work. Show me my ideal 
of a church and I will join it. Show me 
my conception of ideal society and I will 
change my present despair to hope and 
appreciation.’’ That is the attitude of 
the man wom someone has described as 
a Sadducee asking his way to Utopia. He 
will never find it. What shall we say to 
him? I think we must say when that 
attitude appears in our generation just 
what Jesus said of the same attitude in his 
generation. What he said was, ‘‘ I think 
that attitude is very childish.’’ Then he 
told them astory. It seems to me, he said, 
that people who talk and act that 
way are like children whom you may see 
any day playing in the market-place ; there 
is childish expectation quickly giving 
way to childish petulance and recrimination. 
One child says, ‘‘ Let us play that this 
is a feast, let us play that this is a wedding, 
and I will set the tune and I will pipe; 
now do you dance to my piping,’’ or 
‘* Tet us play that it is a funeral; I will 
wail; now do you all beat your breasts to 
my wailing.’ First the child formulates 
his childish will, and then, when the others 
do not follow, he will have nothing more 
to do with him; it is all failure, it is all 
loss. 


Now as I read the clever pessimistic 
books of our own time, they seem to 
give the last sad word of the expiring 
human intellect in regard to life, and I 
say to myself, ‘‘ how childish, how lacking 
in manly faith and breadth and reason, 
how lacking in everything which comes 
from the experience of a strong soul.’’ 
And I believe that we best meet the 
peculiar weakness of our own age and 
generation when we recognise it not as 
within us, but as beneath us, and as 
inexperience. Have you never read the 
wail about the bankruptcy of faith ? 
What does that mean? The man pictures 
an age of beautiful childlike faith. That 
is his conception of religion; and when 
be has idealised that faith in childish 
style, he proceeds to contrast it with the 
actual course of human history, showing 
how in the course of human events one 
generation after another has come, and 
that particular form of faith has vanished 
before advancing science and before the 
growing intelligence of mankind. Alas! 
alas! God and immortality and the 
beautiful life are vanished now for ever! 
For us in these last days there remains 
nothing but to sit by the embers of a 
dead religion! Then he goes on to tell of 
the human intellect itself, and you may 
read of the bankruptcy of science. Modern 
science came with great expectations. It 
was to solve our problems and to soothe 
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our souls. Door after door has been 
opened, fact after fact, law after law 
discovered, and still the human heart 
is forlorn, and the questions are not 
answered. He turns tothe eager practical 
philanthropist and reformer in the same 
sad way. You started out, did you not, 
to bring in brotherhood and_ liberty 
and peace? One measure after another 
you passed for the amelioration of human 
ills, you gave yourself with enthusiasm to 
these works, and now see what has come 
of it. Because. of your philanthropy, 
because of your enthusiasm there has 
come discontent, class hatred, all sorts 
of evils. Paralysis of business has come 
because of your efforts, or in spite of 
faith; but what is clear is that your 
efforts have failed. Long ago and through 
centuries the Christian Church has preached 
peace on earth—what is the use of it ? 
See where we are to-day! So in the 
modern market-place the spoiled children 
of civilisation and the spoiled children of 
Christian idealism lament and_ repine 
and quarrel with the world they need. 


Is it not necessary for us to strike 
everywhere and always a manlier note ? 
And is not that what we, who believe in 
the progress and the general tendency of 
modern civilisation, of religion and of 
science, should utter—the note, not of 
apology, but of acceptance of our ideals, 
and also of the conditions under which 
those ideals are to be realised? The true 
man of science makes no apology for science 
when one comes to him and tells him 
that these expectations that we have had 
in regard to the things which science was 
to establish have not been fulfilled, and 
that therefore science is bankrupt. The 
man of science simply says, ‘‘ My friend, 
did it ever occur to you that you do 
not know what science means ? It does not 
mean the confirmation of some pre-con- 
ceived idea which you may have or which 
I may have; it is impersonal. It is no 
respecter of persons. It succeeds, and 
it only succeeds in proportion as it reveals 
the truth which already exists, and that 
truth did not wait for us to approve. 
Science is but the acceptance of the 
things by reason discovered. I do not 
know beforehand the facts; I follow on, 
I see, I accept, I apply.’’ Now is not that 
attitude possible for us in religion, and is 
it not the only strong and appealing 
attitude as the generations come and 
go? Religion is not a theory about the 
world. It is not a theory about God, 
it is not a kind of spiritual whim that we 
wish to affirm, it is not what we would 
expect. It is the reaction of our souls 
towards all the powers in the universe 
as they are revealed unto ourselves. What 
is truth? What are the facts of history ? 
What are the possibilities of experience ? 
What is the destiny before us? A man 
of religion once free stands with an absolute 
humility before the spiritual universe 
and the moral universe, just as the man 
of science stands with absolute humility 
before the material world. Then in that 
attitude of manly persevering patient 
effort he believes that to-day, as in all 
the days, answering unto man’s en- 
deayour, truth and right are still revealed 
answering unto our endeavour. We 
expect no other answer than that ; we 
expect nothing to come to us unearned. 
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We do expect a great revelation through 
Increasing effort. We dare not praise 
any more than the old Puritan did a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue. We do 
not ask before we have done the task to 
receive the reward. We do not ask 
before we have studied to learn the lesson ; 
but we do ask, as every manly man must 
ask, ‘‘ the wages of going on.”’ 

Here we stand—let the pessimist and 
the cynic say what he will—we men and 
and women throughout the wide world, 
after all these ages of effort of strife, of 
spiritual effort, after all that has been 
done for us by saints and prophets and 
heroes; here we stand as we are. You 
need not tell us, we know too well our 
weakness, our selfishness, our crude- 
ness ; we know full well how far from 
perfection humanity is to-day ; but we 
know also how far we are from chaos 
and black night, how far we have gone 
from the brutal instincts of primitive man. 
Humanity has gone-far enough for us to 
trace its direction, to measure in some 
ways its slow progress, and to look 
forward to a distant goal. The way we 
know, how hard, how long ; the way- 
farers we know, those in the past who 
have stumbled and fallen, those who 
are stumbling and falling still. But 
religion is gol g on towards that far light, 
it is going towards that ideal, it is arming 
itself with courage, inspiring the weak 
with hope, and quickening the soul with 
love. It is towards this generation that 
all those forces must go out to-day as the 
same forces have gone out in the past. 
The question is not whether this world 
corresponds to our pre-conceived notions 
of what it ought to do, it is whether this 
world is a world in which our effort is 
continually put forth in a manly way. It 
is clear, if nothing else is clear, that all we 
have is the result of effort, and that no 
dream that ever entered into prophet’s 
or poet’s soul can be fulfilled except through 
increasing effort. Our religion is nota pallia- 
tive, it is not an apology ; it is a challenge, 
a challenge to the world’s need to reach 
souls that must answer it. The question is 
not whether this world conforms to our 
idea of it, or whether we are to conform 
to the world; it is deeper and more 
difficult than that. Do not accept the 
axiom as your motto ‘‘ be not conformed 
to this world,’’ but ‘‘ be ye transformed,’’ 
facing the world as it actually is.. Be 
transformed until you feel yourself to be 
a creative power, until you feel yourself 
strong enough to grapple with the world 
and change it. No easy task that! No 
task to be finished in one generation! It 
is the eternal task of the soul of man. 
Be transformed by the renewing of your 
minds that ye may know, not now, but 
at last, what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. 


Cannot the man of religion face this 
new world, strange, bewildering, threaten- 
ing, full of new unsolved problems, in 
that spirit? I do not know to-day the 
solution of those problems, I do not know 
the meaning of it all; but 1 do know this, 
that I am here, not to be passive, not to 
be blown about by every wind, not to 
yield to every danger; I am here as 
God’s child, God’s agent, a creative 
force, a divine will moving towards higher 
ends. I am here to transform this world 
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not in accordance with my will but in 
accordance with a divine ideal revealed 
to me progressively by my endeavour. 
Each day must bring new problems, 
new difficulties, new doubts; but to 
each day there comes a new mind. I will 
learn the lesson of to-day so as to meet 
to-morrow’s dange: more wisely; I may, 
through my defeat to-day take on new 
courage and patience for to-morrow’s 
battle. Day by day is revealed to me 
the deeper meaning of human hie, and not 
now, but some time there shall be revealed 
the blessed mystery of it all. Some 
time when we have earned it, when we 
are ready {or it, when our souls shall 
become more transparent, when we have 
learned through a thousand failures and 
blunders, then shall come the revealing ; 
not now, but then, shall we know what 
is that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


PAT THE BOY. 


In Ireland it is the custom to speak 
of unmarried folk, of whatever age, as 
‘*boys’’ or ‘‘ girls,’’ according, of course, 
to circumstances. Thus, I remember 
hearing it said of a certain family : ‘‘ The 
last of the girls there was over eighty, 
and she always ...’’ &c. 

Pat Kinsella never married, and there- 
fore, even when he was old and past 
his work, he was still ‘‘a boy.’’ But, 
in addition, he never did grow old; the 
real Pat, that is. He remained a boy at 
heart, through a long life of farm labour. 
He wasasmall, wiry creature, with a look 
in his wrinkled old face half whimsical, 
half wistful ; as if somehow he felt that 
Fate had possibly a knock-down blow 
in store for him, but also that he was 
gaily determined to ignore her threatening 
aspect as long as he well could. Some 
school of modern thought bids us ‘‘ deny” 
all manner of evils, because by doing so 
we cause them to disappear. All un- 
consciously, Pat put this. principle into 
practice. And thus it never grieved him 
that his clothes were too miserably thin 
to keep out cold and wet, or that his 
‘“ dinner ’’ as often as not consisted of a 
hunch of dry bread, nothing else. He 
never complained of these things, or of the 
pains that ‘‘had him so bet up’? that 
he was glad to humour his stiff leg by 
letting himself limp comfortably, if he 
thought no one was looking at him. 
Within sight of the Big House, however, 
Pat would make gallant efforts at an even 
pace. No master wants a lame worker ; 
at least, generally speaking they don’t. 
But Himself was different ; I mean Pat’s 
employer. To be sure, being human, he 
was sometimes irritated by Pat, who, one 
must admit, was given to cracking jokes 
at the most critical phases of seeding or 
harvest. 

‘It’s not so much that Pat doesn’t 
work himself, I’m used to that,’’ the 
master would say, ‘‘ but he delays the 
others ; the idle man thwarts the worker.’’ 

_And still, when it happened that Pat 
didn’t appear, one lovely June day, with 
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the meadows just ripe for cutting, the 
master strode off himself to the little 
cabin where Pat lived with a married 
brother, and ordered him sternly to *‘ come 
back -out of that, and none of your non- 
sense! We can’t do without you, man 
alive !”? 

So Pat came back. There were hay- 
ropes to be made, and he was a_past- 
master at this pleasant work, and you can 
sit at it. Pat’s deft old hands seemed 
fairly to twinkle as they twisted together 
the meadow grass and buttercups, and 
purple clover-blooms, into firm ropes for 
securing the hay-cocks from wind. He 
would make dozens of them, and not:a 
pin, at least, not a particle in length or 
weight, to choose among them. Mar- 
cella Toole ‘‘ fed ’’ the hay to him, from 
a loose, fragrant heap left for the pur- 
pose. They two sat together in a corner 
of the hay-field under a big tree. Mar- 
cella was rather idle too, but pleasant to 
behold, and of ready speech. I think 
Pat liked to look at her as they worked 
thus in partnership. She might have been 
his daughter, but then, as I have said, 
Pat remained a boy at heart. He may 
have had dreams of the might-have-been, 
like the rest of us. And Pat had imagina- 
tion. No one relished more than he did 
the ‘‘lind’’ of a book from the shelf 
devoted to that purpose at the Big House. 
Pat had had no ‘‘schooling,’’ but his 
sister-in-law used to read aloud often 
till the wee sma’ hours. A favourite was 
‘“ Rory O’More.’’ : 

As time went on, in spite of the master, 
Pat couldn’t come to work any more. So 
he put in the days as well as he could, 
doing odd jobs about the cabin for the 
woman of the house—a bit of thatching, 
or weeding, or collecting firing. 

‘“The best feather in her wing he*is, 
the same Pat! lame and all as he is!”’ 
the neighbours would say, for they all had 
a kindly corner in their hearts for him. 
Still, Pat found the days long and lone- 
some. The holidays—they come pretty 
often in rural Ireland—were the worst. 
All the rest would have gone off—Pat 
would be looking were the potatoes up. 
‘* You’re better off at home,’’ said the 
master to Pat on one of these occasions, 
““and not to be going off and taking 
ARIpK fans 

**Sure, how could I?’ quoth Pat, 
regretfully. And if the master slipped 
some money into his hand then, it was, he 
said, to buy tobacco; and anyway, thus 
he solaced his conscience, ‘‘ Pat is not 
likely to get into bad habits now !’’ 

He hadn’t the chance. Not long after, 
word went round the quiet, lonely road, 
that Pat was ‘‘lyin’’’?; im bed, that 
was; then, that the doctor had said, 
you couldn’t depend on him a minute; 
then, that the priest had been with Pat ; 
that he was ‘‘ working his passage hard ”’ ; 
and wouldn’t he be better off to be dead, 
and looking up at a board? > 

But Pat lay in bed, and smiled up at 
the master when he came to see his old 
friend, and to ask him if he ‘‘ wanted 
anything ?’’ with an uneasy sense of 
saying superfluous things. 

_ “Och, the sorra ha’porth!’’ quoth 
Pat; and after a moment added, in a 
voice so weak that the master had to 
stoop to catch it, ‘‘ that Rory was a 
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eyes. 
The master was puzzled. 
raving ? Then he remembered the book ; 


Was Pat : 


remembered, too, that ‘‘nuts”? in Irish 


legend are symbolic of many things. 


Irish dialect of to-day is full of such quaint 
‘* Hurry and get well, or we'll 


survivals. 
have the hay saved without you! ”’ 

‘* And grand weather its meeting, glory 
be to God!’’. whispered Pat; 
Pll never twist another rope in the Big 
Meadow !”’ 


A lump rose in the master’s throat. — 


His life would go on; it was not a very 
gay one, and Pat had often enlivened it ; 
it would lose flavour without him. 


He looked back from the door, to say, — 


“* Good-bye, Pat!’ 


“ Good-bye, your Honour; and I wish 


you ‘safe home,’ like meself!’’ 

“* To the heavenly mansions ! ’’ thought 
the master, as Pat dropped the beads he 
was telling to smile again, a boy at 
heart to the end. 


ee 


SOME SARK METHODISTS. 


MernopisM in the Channel Isles is not a 
new subject, but as the years pass the 


characters connected with the life of the 


chapel naturally change and call for com- 
ment and interest. At, one period in the 
history of the Methodist chapel in Sark 
there were many (some still living) members 
whose personality was distinctly outstand- 
ing, and it is of these I would write, and of 
their simple life with its few interests 
beyond the great things that happen to all 
humanity—the joy and agony of mother- 
hood, the fairy world of childhood, the 


romance of courtship, the heights and — 


depths of marriage, the strenuousness of 
work, the battle with Nature, the creeping 
of age, the sleeping well after ‘‘ life’s 
fitful fever.’’ 

- At the time about which I would write 
there was, first of all, connected with the 
Sark chapel the very original evangelist 
who wasin charge. He came from another 
place, and had worked for a time in Lon- 
don under a well-known gocial reformer, 
who had much appreciated the character 
he had had to deal with. But finding that 
extreme reformers did not love their 
neighbours more than ordinary people did, 
for our evangelist did not allow enough for 
mere human nature, he returned to the 
islands and fell in with the proposal that 
he should undertake Sark. His personal 
appearance proclaimed him at once as 
unusual in character. He was tall and 
well knit, and he walked with a swing and 
a freedom of action which meant energy. 
His face was thin, with the least touch of 
asceticism, having an excellent forehead, 
a hawk-like nose, a mobile mouth, and 
large, dreamy blue eyes. His hands were 
quite notably fine. This personality 


played its full part in his preaching, in | 


which he was a serious artist, if one may 
put it so. His genius had taught him, 
unconsciously to himself, the use of gesture 
with hands that spoke a graphic language 


of their own; and with entire restraint, _ 


yet with impassioned action and dramatic — 


voice, he spoke the message he had to give 


‘bub = 


\ 
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the Sark people. This message was stern 
~ ag well as tender ; and it struck at the root 
of sins which are, perhaps, peculiarly 
difficult for an island race to combat; it 
was a wild, free, adventurous people he 
dealt with, people like the winter seas that so 
often exile Sark even from Guernsey ; and 
fate yet people whose natures harbour all kinds 
Ms of lovely things, such as an almost perfect 
neighbourliness, a deep love for children, 
s and a sure help in time of great need. 
7: So the evangelist delivered his message 
as —fearless, kind, scathing, healing ; and he 
oa was rewarded by the honour and affection 
= of the community and the clinging love 
mx of the children. He was a regular visitor 
os in all the little homesteads, besides taking 
sup a crusade which meant the building of 
a reading and recreation room for the 
fishermen. 
It is not possible to draw pictures of all 
the interesting people in his congregation, 
But one or two can be sketched in few lines. 
One we may call ‘‘ The Old Saint.’? He 
was very, very aged and bowed, and his 
soft hair fell in silvery waves almost to his 
shoulders ; his chiselled features, though, 
worn and almost transparent, were ex- 
quisite in modelling and gently patient in 
expression. He was a very beautiful 
character; and one wondered how he 
had managed to get such a duchess-like, 
languishing wife, with, however, quite a 
keen blue eye. She was tall and uptight, 
— and very much the mistress, and she 
gloried in the almost religious recitation 
of her many maladies. 
Then there was a delightful family of 
tall, good-looking people. The father was 
a fisherman, fair, yellow-bearded, blue- 
eyed; a clean, wholesome looking man, 
who was a first-rate sailor and a most 
amusing person to take one round the 
island in his boat. He had a gift for 
acting, and never failed to give the correct 
intonation and the correct gestures of the 
people he mentioned in his reminiscences ; 
< but, like the evangelist, he was quite 
unconscious of his gift. It was deiightful 
to hear the gentle sparring that went on 
between his wife and himself; it was like 
the play between two children, in reality 
devoted to each other, but pretending 
to play at quarrelling. Their three hand- 
some sons were true, fair, blue-eyed Nor- 
mans, inheriting the special height and 
long build of their mother, whose Madonna- 
like face was indicative of a most sensitive 
nature, inherited specially by the eldest 
son, deep and tender-hearted. The two 
others were, perhaps, more daring in 
mental attitude ; but all three were noted 
fine fellows in boats and useful members 
of the community. 
The organist was a true type of most 
_ womanly womanhood, the well-built, 
pleasant looking wife of a very successful 
fisherman. To see her at home in her neat 
blouse with little lace collar, going skilfully 
~about her work, cooking or needle-craft, 
was to refresh one’s eyes, and her house 
was the perfection of neatness and com- 
fort. Small wonder if her rooms were 
always let, winter and summer. Her 
z mother, who lived with her, was over 
seventy, and there was not a streak of 
grey in her raven black hair. Her blue 
eyes, set in the winter apple texture of a 
small, piquant face, were homes of innocent 
mischief; and her charming mixture of 
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patois and English talk was a perennial 


source of delight to the visitors she waited 
upon. 

The organist played exceedingly well in 
her self-contained and dignified simplicity, 
and the hearty singing of her choir did her 
much credit, for they sang the fine French 
hymns with their mostly sad tunes with 
expression, as well as with correctness. 

Then there was the man with a history 
of tragedy and loss in his home, of sudden, 
illuminating conversion, of a devoted 
friendship to the evangelist. He was a 
devout student of the Bible, and his Eng- 
lish speech evidenced this, in its easy and 
constant use of graphic metaphor and 
simile. 

Farming was represented by a shy and 
reliable young man and his refined wife, 
who lived in an old-world thatched cottage 
where fuchsias grew higher than the roof. 

The building in which these people 
gather for their worship is whitewashed, 
bare, and afflicted with a gallery. But it 
throbs with memories of the past, when it 
knew the men of early Methodism, the im- 
mediate followers of John Wesley, men 
persecuted and on fire with zeal. It knew 
the days when, instead of the gallery, 
two chambrettes formed the home of the 
ministers or ‘‘locals’’ who went over 
from Guernsey to hold services, and who 
had rough times crossing in the cutter and 
rough times in the island in those times 
when Methodists were a by-word and fair 
game. 

One’s own relations tell of the days when 
the chapel had old, unvarnished pews, 
with stands for candles, which were snuffed 
and often put out, to the great delight 
of children! And one hears, too, of a 
choir of old men and women, elevated on a 
ricketty platform beside the pulpit; and 
as they crooned and quavered out the gro- 
tesque old tunes, they swayed backwards 
and forwards in religious ecstasy. 

But the Sark people, past and present, 
are a fine example of a primitive and yet 
persisting race in their characteristics, 
faults as well as virtues. In them is the 
fierce love-and hatred of a sea-girt people ; 
in them is the depth and tenacity learnt 
from constant struggle with Nature ; and I 
will close this article with one last portrait 
which sums up the island spirit well, for 
he lives still, and is well known. His fine 
head and broad forehead speak of his in- 
telligence ; his deep-set eyes and reserved 
expression hint of a hidden wealth of feel- 
ing; his mode of thought is religiously 
philosophic, lightened by quaint humour. 
He is a picturesque figure with his long 
white beard, more like a character from the 
Old Testament than anything else in his 
ways of looking at life and the whole 
bearing of his personality. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 


THE HISTORY OF ROSSLYN HILL 
CHAPEL. 


Sir,—In the account of the history of 
the Rosslyn Hill Chapel in Tar InquirER 
of June 1 is a slight error which may be 
worth correcting. 


The Rev. Thos. Woodcock, the first 


The Flower of English Poetry: 
Smith. 


saism: R. Travers Herford, B.A. 
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minister of whom we have any knowledge, 
was the first cousin (not the husband of 
the cousin) of Catherine Woodcock, Mil- 
{on’s ‘‘ late espoused saint.’’ This Thomas 
Woodcock was the son of the Rev. Thos. 
Woodcock, who was ejected in 1662 from 
the living of St. Andrew Undershaft. 
was a learned man of good family and 
means, was Fellow of Jesus College, and 
Proctor of the University of Cambridge.* 


He 


There are also some small inaccuracies 


in the spelling of the names of those 
present fifty years ago.—Yours, &c.,. 


K. L. Lister. 
Hampstead, N.W., June 4, 1912. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


OBEDIENCE. 
13 f 

AS a rule, when we hear the word obedi- 
ence, we think of children and of children 
only, and we just have in our minds that. 
they should always ‘‘ do bid,’’ as the 
nursery language sometimes expresses it. 
And this is quite right, but it does not go 
far enough. I mean it is quite right that 
children in a nursery should do what the 
are told, for that saves a lot of trouble, 
not only for others, but for themselves. 
Before I explain further what I want to say, 
I will tell a little story that is true, and 
that explains what I mean here. There 
were once two children living in a neigh- 
bourhood where measles broke out. One 
was a wilful, spoiled little girl, who abso- 
lutely refused to stay in bed, or to take 
the medicine that the doctor ordered. 
She would walk about, and behave just 
as she chose, and the consequence was 
that she grew so ill that she had to stay 
in bed much longer than she need have 
done if she had been obedient. The other 
child was a boy who had been pretty 
strictly taught that what mother said 
was to be done had to be done. Therefore 
when he got ill, he made no trouble about 
anything, and he suffered very little, 
and was well and out playing quite 
happily while the naughty little girl who 
insisted on her own way was very miserable 
and weak and cross, a trial to herself and 
everybody else. p 

Now here it seemed as if to be obedient 
brought its own reward. So it very often 


* See Calamy’s Nonconformists’ Memorial. 
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does, particularly for children. But there 
are times when to obey orders does not 
seem to do this, and still, it is quite clear 
that the right thing wastoobey. There are 
two stories in English history that show 
what I want to say, both true, of course. I 
feel pretty sure that we all know them, yet 
none of us can remember them too often, 
so I will refer to them here quite briefly. 
The first is that magnificent deed in the 
Crimean War known as the “‘ Charge of 
the Light Brigade.’’ In this, six hundred 
British soldiers dashed upon the whole 
Russian army, ‘‘ got possession of their 
artillery for a little while, and cut their 
way back through a body of five thousand 
horse, leaving more than two-thirds of 
their number on the field.’’ And it was 
all a mistake! They attempted what 
was impossible in obedience to an order 
that was quite wrong! They knewit, too ; 
**Someoné had blundered.’’ Yet they 
went, and 
‘¢ When shall their glory fade ? 
O the wild charge they made ! ’’ 


But enough! I will not dwell on this, 
or say anything of the terrible loss, the 
anguish, the grief of not only the friends of 
these brave men, but of the whole nation. 
It is impossible to read those wonderful 
lines of Tennyson’s, some of which I have 
quoted, without a surging feeling of pity 
for the lives lost, of admiration for the 
deed done. For these men died doing their 
duty ; and no nobler death can be. And 
they acted in simple obedience. That is 
the point I want to make; and that 
obedience was possible through the force 
of habit. Soldiers are taught to obey, 
and this often enables them to do great 
things. 

The ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,”’ 
soul-stirring though it is, was just War, 
and there is a strong feeling growing 
among civilised people that war is very 
awful and very wrong. So I am glad that 
the second story I have in my mind, though 
it, too, is about soldiers, has nothing 
whatever to do with fighting. But it, too, 
shows the value of habits of obedience. 

A ship was sinking, far from land ; 
a troopship, bringing a number of soldiers on 
their way. There were not enough small 
boats on board to save all the poor people, 
so the soldiers were drawn up on deck, as 
if on parade; and there they stood 
silent and uncomplaining, while the women 
and children were being passed down 
into the boats and rowed away. There 
they stood, with the ship sinking under 
them into a sea that was infested by 
sharks ; going to certain death without an 
idea of anything but obedience to the 
word of command that had been spoken. 
All honour to them! and may God bless the 
memory of what they did to those who 
come after them! It was, to my mind, far 
more wonderful and heroic than even the 
great Charge of the Light Brigade, for 
that was a wild and stirring act under- 
taken in mad excitement. But these 
last had time to realise what they were 
doing, and they had none of the relief 
that comes of bodily exertion. They could 
do nothing ; but 


‘* They also serve who only stand, and 
wait.” 


If such a trial of our obedience came our 
way, should we be ready ? The soldiers 
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were, and that was because they were 
used to instantly obey orders, without 
argument, without delay. And any of us 
would do well to imitate them in that habit. 
For habit is second nature, and it helps 
us often to do easily things that without 


it would seem almost impossible. 
K. FP: 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. Epwarp Lant TYNDALL. 


Ir is with great regret that we record 
the death of Mr. Edward Lant Tyndall on 
Saturday, June 2, in his seventy-second 
year. Mr. Tyndall was a prominent figure 
in the life of Birmingham. He was born 
and lived all his life in the city, where he 
was an active worker in many philan- 
thropic causes, more particularly with 
those of temperance and international 
arbitration. He served also on the com- 
mittees of the Homeopathic Hospital, the 
Ear and Throat Hospital, the Police In- 
stitute Mission, the Boatmen’s Mission, 
and other humanitarian and_ religious 
efforts. A man of fine integrity, of great 
generosity, of kindly disposition, he served 
his generation with unflagging zeal, and 
never stinted time or trouble in the social 
movements he espoused. He was an 
active and influential member of the Old 
Meeting Church, with which his family have 
been connected for several generations. 
At one time, attracted by the ministry of 
George Dawson, he joined the Church of 
the Saviour, but returned to the Old 
Meeting Church on the settlement of the 
Rev. Joseph Wood. Soon after he ac- 
cepted the office of warden, and until his 
illness a few years ago was an earnest 
worker in the various institutions of the 
church. He was a direct descendant of 
Tyndall, the martyr, while on his mother’s 
side he was a cousin of Mary Carpenter 
and of Dr. J.Hstlin Carpenter, the Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford. Many oi 
the students of the College will remember 
with gratitude his warm and _ friendly 
hospitality, and the eager interest he took 
in their career. He had a wide circle of 
friends both in England and in Ireland, 
and not only by them but by the people 
of the city generally he was greatly hon- 
oured. The cremation took place at the 
Birmingham crematorium on Tuesday, 
June 4. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE annual business meeting of the 
members of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association was held at Essex 
Hall on Thursday morning in Whit-week, 
under the presidency of Mr. Charles Hawks- 
ley. There was a large attendance of 
members. 

The Secretary (Rev. W. Copeland Bowie) 
presented the eighty-seventh annual report, 
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stating that he had helped to. prepare 


twenty-one of them, and he believed the 


present one would show that the Com- 
mittee have been doing a useful work. 
It might very fairly be said that the 
cause of progress and goodness would 


have suffered if the work recorded in — 
the report had been left undone. (A — 


short abstract of the report is held over, 
and will appear in our next issue.) 

The Treasurer (Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke) submitted the financial reports 
and balance-sheet, which he described as 
‘on the whole, favourable.’’ There was 
an income in round figures of £7,000, 
and an expenditure of a little more. 
The subscription list, however, included 
some £500 or £600 which had been received 
on account of the previous year, and this 
fact made a considerable variation as 
between the real and apparent income 
for the year. 
that the congregational collections were 
better by £150. This was a really marked 


improvement, and only once (seven years — 


ago) had the collections exceeded the 
present figure, and then only by £2. The 
Van Mission was £150 to the good as com- 
pared with the previous year, and they 
would congratulate the Missionary Agent 
in collecting £800 for that work. Home 
and foreign grants were about £80 less, 
but on books they had spent £130 more. 
They had tried to cut their coat according | 
to their cloth, but expenditure had still — 
exceeded income by £180. The invest- 
ments yielded income enough for the 
whole working expenses of the Association. 
Subscribers therefore had the satisfaction 
of knowing that their money went directly 
to the missionary work of the Association, 
and they needed to remind themselves 
that that work was only limited by the 
amount of the subscriptions. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The President, who moved the adoption 
of the reports, drew attention to various 


features of the year’s work, especially 


the Van Mission and the ‘‘ curate scheme.’’ 
Something had been said about minimum 
stipends for ministers. Their feeling dis- 
tinctly was that many of the ministers ~ 
were worthy of more than they received, 
and that an effort should be made to 
increase their income, so that they might 
be able to perform their duties without 
the harassment of financial anxiety. 
Happily, Mr. Dowson had been able to 
announce that he had received a certain 
support which would form the nucleus 
of what he hoped his successor in the 
presidency of the National Conference 
(Mr. Hugh Rathbone) would be able to 
make into a successful and completed 
fund. He appealed for support for that 
fund because the Association and the 
Conference were quite at one on that 
subject, even as.he might say they were 
in regard to most other questions. They 
congratulated the Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
on the success of his mission to South 
Africa, and wished well to the Rev. G. 
C. Sharpe, who had gone to Johannesburg 
to take charge of the church in that place. 


A pleasanter feature was — 


ie: 


Zz 


> 


Reference was next made to the recent) — 


developments of Unitarian work in Italy 
and Canada, to the journey of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Wooding to the Antipodes, and 
to their return in the course of the next — 
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~ month, ‘and the meeting immediately 


endorsed the suggestion that a message of 
sincere sympathy should be sent to Mr. 
John Harrison in his illness. 

The Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., in seconding 


the resolution, urged that the hands of 


this Missionary Association of our churches 
should be strengthened. It had always 
stood in that line of faith and endeavour 


_ of which Dr. Crothers spoke in the Associa- 


tion Sermon. They were a pretty big 
handful of people, thinking all sorts of 
things, but they were all alike convinced 
that it was good work and God’s work that 
the Association was doing. They were 
grateful to the Committees of the Associa- 
tion for the brave, steadfast, and true- 


hearted way in which they were doing 


its work, andto its executive officers, 
especially their Secretary, whom they 
hoped might give many more than his 


- twenty-one years, for his was the right 


spirit for this missionary work. 

Mr. J. Wigley deprecated a reference 
in the report to the Manchester Circuit 
scheme, which he regarded as being a 


little unnecessarily discouraging. He would 


not say that the report was encouraging, 
but he thought, on the other hand, that 


. the expression of discouragement would 


not make for the object they had at 
heart. He prayed for a more lenient 


judgment than the report suggested. 


The President assured Mr. Wigley that 
what he had said would receive the best 
consideration of the Committee, and they 
would welcome the complete success of 
the Circuit scheme, which he hoped they 
would be able to chronicle in the next 
report. 

The resolution was then passed. 


RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


The Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., pro- 
posed that the best thanks of the members 
of the Association be accorded to the 
President, Mr. Charles Hawksley, for his 
services during the past year, and that 
he be re-elected President for a second 
year. Mr. Hargrove, who was Mr. Hawks- 
ley’s predecessor in the presidency, des- 
cribed himself as a man of words, and his 
successor essentially a man of works— 
works which would stand throughout the 
country as a memorial of him when our 
time is long past. Mr. Hawksley had 


held the office a year, and had been at 


the call of every society and church which 
had invited him. He gave time, energy 
and money, and for his liberality in every 
way the Association owed him the warmest 
thanks. Unitarians need be proud of 
their men eminent in business, and their 
President was one possessing those quali- 
ties of industry and uprightness which 
they so greatly valued. 

The Rev. R. J. Jones, M.A. (Aberdare), 
seconded the resolution, and in the course 
of his remarks deprecated the differential 
treatment to the disadvantage of the Welsh 
ministers which was proposed in the 


‘National Conference scheme dealing with 


ministers’ stipends. 

The resolution was passed with enthu- 
siasm, and the President, in a few words, 
feelingly acknowledged the compliment. 

The third resolution, entrusted for pro- 
position to the Revs. Lucking Tavener 
and W. L. Tucker, conveyed the thanks 
of the Association to its officers, the Com- 
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mittee, and the Council for their services 
during the past year, and proposed the 
following appointments for the ensuing 
year :—Treasurer, Mr. Howard Chatfeild 
Clarke; Chairman of Committee, Mr. 
Percy Preston; Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Bartram, Mr. G. W. Brown, Mr. J. 
F. L. Brunner, M.P., Mr. H. G. Chancel- 
lor, M.P., Miss Clephan, Mr. A. 8. Cooper, 
Mr. John Harrison, the Rev. James Havr- 
wood, Miss Brooke Herford, Mr. R. P. 
Jones, Mr. H. B. Lawford, Mr. F. W. 
Monks, Mr. R. M. Montgomery, Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. 
Ton Pritchard, Mr. A. H. Punnett, the Rev. 
Charles Roper, the Rev. C. J. Street, Miss 
Tagart, the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Mr. A. 
A. Tayler, Mr. Harold Wade, and Mrs. 
Wooding; Trustees, Dr. W. Blake Odgers, 
K.C., Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, Bart., 
Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke ; Auditors, 
Mr. Herbert Gimson, Mr. KE. Furnival 
Jones; Council: The list given in the 
report, with the following additions :— 
The Rev. Dr. G. C. Cressey (London), Miss 
Ethel Lake (Sutton). 


MessaGES FRoM PRoFEssor HUCKEN, 
BisHor PreRENCZ, AND OTHERS. 


At this point the Secretary announced 
that a telegram had been received from 
Dr. Eucken, recalling the hospitality 
shown to him last year, when he delivered 
the Essex Hall Lecture, and from Pro- 
fessor H. Geficken of Cologne, Dr. Tony 
André of Florence, the Rev. N. Jozan of 
Budapesth, and Dr. Rochat of Geneva. 

The following letter was read from 
Bishop Ferencz, of Kolozsvar :—‘‘ I can- 
not let the annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association pass 
without sending my hearty greetings and 
good wishes. May your new gathering 
bring new inspiration from the members 
to the leaders, and may all of them gain 
new hope and refreshed energy to carry 
on their grand mission among peoples of 
all lands and climes. I am glad to inform 
you that we are also on the progressive 
line and our work is not without fruits. 
You are aware that our religion was 
legalised for Hungary proper only in 1848. 
It is also well known that after this event 
took place not half a year passed before 
the constitution of Hungary was_sus- 
pended by the Emperor-King and_re- 
mained so for almost twenty years. The 
law of liberty began to bear fruits only 
after the last-mentioned date, and- I am 
happy to say that during this short period 
of less than fifty years we were able to 
start-eight congregations and build four 
churches. Just a fortnight ago we con- 
secrated a beautiful church in Hodmezo- 
vasarhely. Your Association nobly took 
part in this work by giving aid to it. The 
celebration was effective and “beautiful 
in every respect. Many of our leading 
men from different parts of the country 
came together. We had the pleasure of 
welcoming from England two young 
Unitarians, Mr. J. B. Willans and Mr. R. 
Coppock, of Kerry (Montgomeryshire). 
Mr. Willans made an address in the name 
of the ‘British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. All the churches of the 
town were represented by their ministers, 
the Jewish Rabbi included. Let me 
mention as a good sign of the time that a 
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young Roman Catholic priest and a theo- 
logical student left their Order, became 
Unitarians, and are now making study 
in our theological college with the inten- 
tion of becoming ministers. They pro- 
mise to be quite first-class men, and I am 
glad to have them just now, since we have 
several vacant pulpits.. Renewing my 
hearty greetings, I remain, yours very 
truly, 
(Signed) JoserH FERENCZ, 
Bishop of the Hungarian Unitarian 
t Churches. 


THE SECRETARY AND HIS COLLEAGUES. 


Mr. Percy Preston (Chairman of Com- 
mittee) interposed with a resolution 
acknowledging the services of the Secretary 
of the Association (Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie), the Missionary Agent (Rev. 
T. P. Spedding), and the Missionary 
Minister of the McQuaker Trustees (Rev. 
HK. T. Russell, B.A.).- This was very 
cordially received, and was acknowledged 
by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who said 
such a token of regard and confidence 
was very deeply appreciated. 

Resolutions were also passed as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“That the Association extends its 
sympathy to the men and women who 
in all lands are striving to unite pure 
religion and perfect liberty; welcomes 
the representatives of kindred religious 
organisations ; and sends a special message 
of fraternal greeting to the American 
Unitarian Association, to the Bishop of 
the Unitarian churches in Hungary, to the 
Brahmo Samaj of India, and to the Com- 
mittee who are organising the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals 
to be held in Paris, July, 1913.’ 

‘‘That the Association congratulates 
the District Societies on the efforts they 
are making to uphold and make more 
widely known the principles and faith of 
Unitarian Christianity, and welcomes the 
delegates who are present.’’ 

‘““That the grateful thanks of the 
members of the Association be given to 
the Local Treasurers for their efforts 
in obtaining subscriptions, and to the 
congregations for the collections made 
on behalf of the missionary work of the 
Association.”’ 

‘* That the Association extends a very 
cordial welcome to the following ministers 
who have entered upon their duties in our 
religious community since the last annual 
meeting :—The Revs. T. Anderson (Mex- 
borough), T. F. M. Brockway (Woolwich), 
H. Chellew (Pendleton), N. J. H. Jones 
(Ashton), H. W. King (Hastings), J. H. 
M. Nolan (Coalville and Loughborough), 
W. J. Piggott (Burnley), D. W. Robson 
(Peckham), H. R. Tavener (Hunslet), 
G. W. Thompson (Portsmouth), W. M. 
Weston (Croydon).”’ 

““That the cordial thanks of the mem- 
bers of the Association be given to the 
Rev. Dr. 8. M. Crothers, the preacher of 
the Anniversary Sermon; to the con- 
gregation at Essex Church, Kensington, 
for the use of the chapel; and to many 
friends in London for their hospitality.” 


THe CONFERENCE. 


At the close of the meeting a Conference 
was held on the work of the Association, 


Ses 


papers being read or addresses given as 
follows:—Home Missions, Mr. Ronald 
P. Jones (Chairman of the Home Missions 
Committee); ‘‘ Colonial and Foreign 
Work’? (a report submitted by Mr. G. 
W. Brown, Chairman of the Colonial and 
Foreign Missions Committee, which was 
read by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant) ; Report 
of the Publications Department of the 
Association, the Rev. Charles Roper 
(Chariman of the Publications Com- 
mittee) ; the McQuaker Fund, the Rev. E. 
T. Russell (Missionary Minister of the 
McQuaker Trustees); and the Van Mis- 
sion, the Rev. T. P. Spedding (Missionary 
agent). Little time remained for the dis- 
cussion, in which Mr. G. Brown (of Johan- 
nesburg), the Rev. N. EK. Dowson, the Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin, and others took part. 

Mr. V. Govindan spoke of the work of 
the Brahmo Samaj in India, and referred 
with much appreciation to the labours in 
his native land many years ago of the Rev. 
S. Fletcher Williams. : 


CoLONIAL AND ForEIGN Work. 


The following is the substance of Mr. 
G. W. Brown’s report :— 

Amongst the many important and 
interesting events which have happened 
during the past twelve months of the 
work of the Colonial and Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Association, there are four 
which seem especially to stand out, 
namely, the founding of the Unitarian 
Church at-Timaru; the visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wooding to New Zealand; the 
journeyings of Dr. and Mrs. Wendte in 
Europe and Palestine; and the settle- 
ment of the Rev. G. C. Sharpe at Johannes- 
burg. Timaru is a town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants between Christ- 
church and Dunedin, on the east coast 
of the middle island of New Zealand, and 
when we first heard that the Rev. J. H. 
G. Chapple, formerly a Presbyterian 
minister, was thinking of attempting to 
start a Unitarian congregation there, 
although we decided to send a small 
donation towards his expenses, we cer- 
tainly were the reverse of sanguine as to 
the outcome of his efforts in what we 
should consider here such a small town. 
The result has been a great and encourag- 
ing surprise, and a remarkable proof of 
the preparedness of the ground for the 
seed which it is our business and privi- 
lege to scatter. 

It has been a most fortunate event for 
us, aS well as for the Australian and New 
Zealand churches, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Wooding have so generously joined to 
the original object of their journey to the 
Antipodes visits of some length to prac- 
tically all the centres where our faith is 
represented—to the older congregations 
of Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, 
as well as to Brisbane, where the Rev. 
Douglas Price, lately an Anglican minister 
there, has successfully inaugurated a 
Free Christian community ; to Auckland, 
the wonderfully successful and virile 
pioneer New Zealand church, whose 
members, under their energetic minister, 
the Rey. R. J. Hall, are not content to 
confine their work to their own congrega- 
tion, but have already initiated a Van 
Mission in a district where the distances 


and difficulties of travel are vastly greater. 
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than in our part of the world ; to Welling- 


ton, the capital, where their presence drew 


together a most influential gathering in 


the church founded after Mr. Hargrove’s 
visit by our indefatigable friend, Dr. 
Tudor Jones. They also visited Timaru, 
and Hobart, the chief town of Tasmania. 
Those who were fortunate enough to hear 


Dr. Wendte’s address at the meeting of 


welcome to him and Mrs. Wendte can best 
appreciate the time and thought which 
he gave to what should really be our work, 
on the Continent of Europe and Palestine 
and can realise the urgency of the call 
for sympathy and aid from those emanci- 
pated souls in various countries who are 
struggling to spread liberal religion, where 
the recoil from the dogmas and ceremonies 
of the prevailing faiths has turned so 
many thoughtful minds to agnosticism 
and scepticism. Surely we cannot refuse 
to follow up his work and give aid where 
he so strongly advises it, especially as he 
hopes to be able to add assistance from 
American Unitarians. 


Mr. Tarrant’s journey and labours in 


Johannesburg belong perhaps more to 
the work of the previous year’s com- 
mittee, but his welcome home took place 
in our early months, and all the reports 
since received show how thoroughly he 
did his work in an atmosphere far from 
encouraging, excepting in the devoted 
kindness and confidence of the small 
nucleus of friends who first welcomed him. 
The committee were fortunate in securing 
the Rev. G. Coverdale Sharpe, late of 
Longsight, as permanent minister, and 
during the six months since he took 
up his work he has been gradually over- 
coming difficulties which were sure to 
arise in a new sphere, and he hopes before 
long to surmount what he feels to be 
the greatest drawback to the forming 
of a strong congregation, that of being 
without their own place of worship and 
house of meeting ; and we feel confident 
that his ability and energy, backed by 
such loyal supporters, will attain the end 
desired. 


In Canada the friends at Vancouver 
City and Victoria are making headway, 
the latter under the Rev. Sidney E. 
Lindridge and the former under the 
Rev. Matthew R. Scott, whose discourses 
are greatly appreciated. In Jamiaca, 
after full inquiry, we are also joining with 
our American friends in an interesting 
experiment by sending the Rev. KE. 
Ethelred Brown to work amongst his 
fellow coloured people. We have con- 
tinued our aid to the Unitarian body 
in the Khasi Hills in India, with the 
advice and assistance of Mr. Nilmani 
Chakrabarti, for which we are extremely 
grateful. In other parts of India our friends 


of the Brahmo Samaj are doing practically. 


our work to the best of their powers. In 
Germany, France, and Russia liberal 
thought is awakened and spreading, but 
in Dr. Wendte’s opinion those countries, 
with the exception of a small district of 
the first-named, do not at present need 
monetary aid. Needless to say, the 
leaders of these movements have our 
deepest sympathy and heartiest good 
wishes. Our friends in Holland, Hungary, 
Denmark, and Norway are working earn- 
estly as ever, but nothing has happened 


during the past twelve months calling for 
special note. In Italy Mr. G. Conte, 
formerly a Methodist minister who was 
stationed many years in America, is giving 


up his life and slender means to the forma-: 


tion of centres of liberal religion in all the 
important cities. In Bulgaria we have 
a correspondent, Mr. N. Toplisky, whom 
Dr. Wendte thinks well worthy of monetary 
assistance. In Palestine Dr. Wendte 
had interviews with various heads 
of religious bodies, in which he was 
greatly aided by Dr. Kieferndorf, another 
correspondent of the Association. In 
Japan one of the students at Manchester 
College, Mr. Uchigasaki, is winning 
golden opinions. From Turkey, Brazil, 
and othe: widely separated countries 
have come, and are constantly coming, 
earnest requests for literature and various 
forms of assistance. In our own country 
our mission in the past would seem chiefly 
to have been to leaven the beliefs of 
other churches, and the future is not 
likely to show a greatly different. result. 
The foreign and colonial work has, how- 
ever, to deal with many countries where 
either all real faith is nearly extinct in 
a large number of the most thoughtful 
minds, or where a liberal form of Christian- 
ity has often never yet been preached or 
even heard of. Education and knowledge 
are increasing everywhere, and each year 
the call to help the eager strugglers in 
other lands for a rational faith becomes 
more insistent. So while on the one 


hand it cannot be denied that the Colonial 


and Foreign department of the Association 
has shown more striking and cheering 
instances of success thanany other branch 
of its work, it does, on the other hand, 
seem to those so much interested in it a 


lamentable thing that the available funds — 


are so pitiably small compared with the 
very large amounts raised by other denomi- 
nations for foreign missions. 

The report ends with an earnest appeal 


for increased help in the carrying on of - 


this important work. 


Tue Van Mission. 


The Rev. T. P. Spedding, in making his 
statement as to the work of the Van Mis- 
sion, said that where the population is 
much below ten thousand the probabilities 
are the new spirit of the age has but 
slightly manifested itself. The Mission 
started with the idea that just as lectures 
and theatre services had been organised 
for certain classes, so an open-air mission 
might with advantage be carried to 
another portion of the community. The 


work of six summers has shown that there — 


was room for such an agency. Nearly 
3,000 meetings have been held, while 
hundreds of pounds’ worth of pam- 
phlets and tracts have been distributed. 
It looks, however, as though another 
mission 1s wanted in the less informed 
places, and that regular work throughout 
a whole season should be carried on in 
certain localities. In many of the country 
districts a week’s mission is not long 


enough, and, however unwillingly, some — 


of these places have had to be passed over. 


It is in the larger centres of population — 


where social and political forces are at 
work that most goodisdone. Incidentally, 
this consideration disposes of an objection 
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which has been raised by some of our own 
friends as well as by those to whoni our 
appearance is an offence. It is imagined 
by some and alleged by others that the 
effect of the presence of the Mission is to 
unsettle people’s minds. The answer, of 
course, 18 that the minds of many, and 
especially the minds of young men, are 
already unsettled, and the churches all 
round are considering how best to deal with 
this portentous fact. ‘The Van Mission can 
- only come into the midst of such conditions 
with good and helpful results. It finds 
people unsettled and drifting away, and it 
affords them fresh anchorage. It gives 
them a new apprehension of the realities 
of religion, a new faith in the sacredness 
of our own time and in their responsibilities 
and opportunities. On the other hand, 
the Mission would rejoice to unsettle some 
beliefs and doctrines that are levelled in 
opposition against it, and it rejoices in 
what power it has to disturb such notions 
as these. The seventh season of the 
mission starts well. ‘In the North, in the 
- Midlands, and in London there have been 
_ meetings full of splendid encouragement 
ee since the middle of the month. The volun- 
i tary character of the work is maintained, 
and new workers are joining us. Last 
year the Mission paid its way, and when 
100 ministers, as their contribution, are 
giving time and labour in the field, it con- 
fidently appeals to a wider circle of sup- 
porters to provide the funds. The London 
Lay Preachers’ Union will this year be 
responsible: for a fortnight’s meetings, 
and this assistance is heartily welcomed. 
Churches and societies are co-operating, 
and it is proved that. when this co-operative 
effort is wisely directed it has beneficial 
results in the work of the local churches. 
There has been an extension of the work 
to New Zealand, and in the literature that 
the appearance of the Mission has occa- 
= sioned there may be mentioned a second 
= edition of the ‘‘ Fifty Points ’’ of the Rev. 
Alfred Halli, and the little book of the Rev. 
H. Bodell Smith on ‘‘ Open-air Theology.”’ 
The time has come when it is hoped some 
z of those who have been acquainted with 
seo the work of the Mission may be brought 
om into more active association with its per- 
manent efforts. Opportunities will be 
afforded this season for those who sym- 
pathise to join us, so that where work is 
carried on it may be with the closer and 
more effective association of the head- 
quarters of the Mission. The Mission is 
grateful for the help of ministers, laymen, 
and contributors, and in anticipation, for 
the help that it believes will be forthcoming 
in the present year. 


THE JUBILEE CELEBRATION AT 
ee _ ROSSLYN HILL CHAPEL. 


On Wednesday, June 5, the members 
and friends of the congregation at Rosslyn 
{SS Hill celebrated the fiftieth anniversary since 
se the building and opening of the present 
chapel. A service conducted by the Rev. 
__--—«H. Gow was held at 6.30, the preacher 

being Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of 
_ Manchester College, Oxford. The church 
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was beautifully decorated with roses and 
lilies, and among those present were many 
former members of the congregation and 
others bearing the names of men and 
women who belonged to it in earlier years. 
An opportunity for friendly intercourse 
was given after the service, when refresh- 
ments were served in the schoolroom, and 
there was a general re-union of old ac- 
quaintances who had many interesting 
memories to recall. The chapel was once 
again filled for the public meeting, which 
began at 8.30. Among those present were 
several members of other denominations, 
including Dr. Newton Marshall, Dr. Claud 
Taylor, and Dr. R. F. Horton. 


The chair was taken by Mr. Walter Baily, 
chairman of the congregation, who said he 
was glad to see so many people present who 
had not met each other for a very long 
time. Letters expressing regret for ab- 
sence and good wishes for the future 
of the church were read from the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, the Rev. Philip 
Wicksteed, the Rev. E. S. Howse (formerly 
an assistant minister at Rosslyn Hill), the 
Rey. A. Leslie Smith (also a former assis- 
tant minister), Mr. Le Pla, the Rev. A. A. 
Charlesworth, the Rev. Priestley Prime, 
and the Rev. J. Brown. Mr. Baily gave a 
brief outline of the history of the chapel 
from the time when Dr. Sadler, then a 
young man of 24, who must have possessed 
a singularly attractive personality, began 
his ministry in 1846. In 1850 it was 
necessary to increase the size of the chapel 
(the present schoolroom); in 1856 they 
widened it, making it twice its former size, 
and finally they bought land and erected 
the present building, which was opened 
just 50 years ago—a great effort for a 
struggling congregation as they then were. 
Three years afterwards they wanted more 
room, and they put up the gallery, and at 
a later date they built the side aisle and 
chancel. All this was done during Dr. 
Sadler’s ministry of 45 years. He 
was succeeded by Dr. Brooke Herford, 
with his strong and most genial person- 
ality, who kept up the congregation 
in full vigour. Mr. Baily said he had been 
trying to find out how far there was a con- 
tinuity between the congregation of 50 
years ago and that of the present time, and 
he had been able to make quite a long list 
of names belonging to the earlier period 
which still appear on the membership list, 
many of them borne, of course, by descen- 
dants of former members. 

Mr. Henry Sharpe gave an interesting 
account of the origin of the congregation, 
the facts relating to which he had recently 
unearthed in some old Middlesex records. 
Mr. Squire, who has been a member of the 
chapel for over 50 years, gave some further 
historical details. Those who read the 
article on “‘ The History of Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel ’’ in the last issue of Tur INQUIRER 
will remember that reference is there made 
to a paper read by Dr. Sadler before his 
congregation thirty years ago, which is now 
published, together with a personal appre- 
ciation by Mr. Squire, and historical notes 
by Mr. Sharpe, and can be obtained from 
the secretary, Mr. HK. F. Grundy. 

Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., speaking as a 
member of the congregation with quite 
a brief record in comparison with Mr. 
Squire, said they were very glad to welcome 
those ministers who formerly acted as 


curates to Dr. Sadler. They had in their 
midst, however, an older friend who had 
often occupied that pulpit, namely Dr. 
Drummond, an old and dear friend of Dr. 
Sadler’s and of most of those present, 
whom they were now about to hear. 

Dr. Drummond said he appeared before 
them in a twofold aspect, as representing 
the older members of the congregation, and 
as having had the privilege of preaching 
in their pulpit. Though he had known 
all the three ministers of the chapel 
his membership of the congregation fell 
almost entirely within the ministry of Dr. 
Sadler, who was worthy to be exalted 
among the saints, and whose memory was 
to him as green and fresh as though he had 
only spoken to him the day before. As one 
who had an intimate friendship with him 
he might be allowed to speak of Dr. Sadler 
with reverence and love. He would indeed 
be remembered by those who had known 
him with undying affection, for his charac- 
ter was singularly sweet and pure, and kind 
and loving. His power of sympathy sank 
deep into the heart, although his expres- 
sions were never noisy,and he did not thrust 
himself upon those who needed that 
sympathy. It came from a deep spiritual 
life, ‘‘ too full for sound and foam.’’ 

They must couple with his name, Dr. 
Drummond added, that of the gracious 
and gentle lady whose life was linked with 
his, and whose character expressed itself 
in the same devotion and love towards 
God and man. Dr. Sadler’s discourses 
were always directed towards the deepening 
and strengthening of character. They 
were based on devotion, they expressed 
the fulness of his heart, and poured balm 
upon many a troubled spirit and upon 
those who might otherwise have been 
led away and vanquished by temptation. 
He was not a great orator, and had none 
of the tricks of the rhetorician, but he 
was a great preacher because he so entirely 
forgot himself and was so deeply inspired 
by love. Those things at which he aimed 
he perceived represented the common 
aims of all the churches, and therefore 
he was fond of speaking of ‘‘ our common 
Christianity.’’ He felt that under all 
theological and intellectual differences 
there was the same fervour of aspiration, 
the same anxiety tobless and benefit 
mankind. Ii we realised this we should 
cease to insist on the differences pre- 
vailing among men which to all deep 
souls seems so superficial. Religion was 
love to God and man, the religion of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Lord’s 
Prayer, and of the life and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. ‘‘'To these times,’’? said Dr. 
Drummond in conclusion, “‘ the spirit of 
that religion has been handed down, and 
the best wish I can offer to this con- 
eregation is that when another fifty 
years have passed, those eternal truths 
will still be foremost, drawing the churches 
nearer to each other in the great unity 
of the spirit to that central Light in which 
we shall see God.’’ 

The Rev. E. I. Fripp, who spoke as one 
of the ministers who had formerly acted 
as curate to Dr. Sadler, gave some personal 
reminiscences,some of an amusing character, 
of his earlier days in Hampstead, and 
added his testimony to the tributes 
paid to the *‘ dear Doctor.”’ 

» The Rev. H. Gow, the present minister of 
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Rosslyn Hill Chapel,who wasaccorded a most 
hearty reception when he rose to speak, 
welcomed all present especially the minis- 
ters and members of other denominations. 
In two things they were more fortunate, 
he said, than those who had gathered there 
fifty years ago at the opening of the 
chapel, for the weather was more propitious 
than it was on the first occasion, and they 
had in their midst certain friends who 
did not belong to their denomination. 
This he thought was not the case at the 
opening of the chapel, or the fact would 
have been recorded. They ought to 
rejoice most heartily because when the 
record of the present meeting came to 
be read fifty years hence, their descendants 
would not have to notice that omission. 
Mr. Gow expressed the great pleasure 
with which they welcomed their friends, 
including Dr. Horton. Their presence 
there did not mean that they were 
coming over to their side, or that those 
who greeted them were going over to the 
other side. They each retained their 
own clear convictions, and that made for 
brotherhood, for it was not a general 
vagueness of belief, but strong, sincere, 
religious convictions, working out in ‘all 
kinds of ramifications, which best prepared 
men to associate with those whose forms 
and ideas were different from their own. 
They had invited these ministers with the 
warmest appreciation of the work they 
were doing, and with a sense that they 
wanted to be friends with them to the 
utmost of their power. And he hoped 
that they in their turn recognised the 
essentially Christian character of Dr. 
Sadler’s work and that they were glad 
to be there. Speaking in conclusion of 
Dr. Brooke Herford, Mr. Gow made a 
touching allusion to those last days in 
which, helpless as he was, and obliged to 
set aside the work he loved, which is a 
hard thing for the most brave and trusting 
man to do, he retained his beautiful 
serenity and happy confidence. His in- 
fluence was at that time among the most 
powerful that he could recall, and much 
as he had been able to do in his strength 
he did quite as much in his weakness. 
Miss Brooke Herford said it was a great 
pleasure to her, as a member of her father’s 
family, to be allowed to take part in the 
welcome to Dr. Horton and other ministers, 
strangers and friends, who were joining 
in their celebrations that night. It was 
so much in the spirit of what she was 
brought up to believe, that you can work 
together with people of all sorts of beliefs 
for the good of others. She was proud 
of belonging to a community in Hampstead 
which had tried to carry out that idea. 
Dr. Horton, who was received with 
much applause, said that he supposed he 
owed the distinction of being called upon 
to speak instead of Dr. Newton Marshall 
and others representing different denomi- 
nations who were present to the pre- 
eminence of age. He wished, however, in 
all that he said to be understood as speak- 
ing exclusively for himself, and he con- 
fessed that he had gladly seized upon the 
opportunity of addressing them, because 
he had been literally longing for a chance 
of saying to the people of that congrega- 
tion how much he owed to them. He 
recalled nothing connected with Rosslyn 
Hill, in all the years he had been in Hamp- 


stead, that had not elicited from him a 
deep respect and warm affection. 
remembered Dr. Sadler, a gracious scholarly 
influence, whom he would have felt it an 
honour to know if the opportunity had 
arisen. He remembered even more vividly 
Dr. Brooke Herford’s coming there from 
America, and while Miss Herford had been 
speaking his personality flashed upon him 
anew. He was a man of evangelical zeal, 
if he was not a man of evangelical doctrine. 
To come into contact with him and to 
have some knowledge of his exquisite 
Christian readiness to recognise the diffi- 


of affection and confidence were paid to 
Mr. Gow by Mr. Paterson, treasurer of the 
congregation, and by Mr. E. Wallis, the 
former speaking of the great simplicity, 
earnestness, and severity of conscience 
which specially characterise him. Mr. Gow 
responded, expressing his gratitude for the 
cordial and harmonious co-operation of all 
the officers of the church in whatever work 
he was trying to do. Mr. Charles Hawksley, 
In a reminiscent speech, wished prosperity — 
to the congregation, and a few words from 
Mr. Grundy, followed by the singing of the 
hymn ‘‘ One Holy Church of God ap- 


He 


culty in which orthodox people are often 
placed who want to express their sym- 
pathy with those who are not called 
orthodox, was something to be thankful 
for. As he had very few opportunities of 
speaking to that congregation, he wanted to 
add a tribute of great respect and affection 
to their present minister, Mr. Gow. For the 


past twelve years he had always known 


that if there was a cause that would 


benefit the people, either in regard to re- 
ligion or philanthropy, no one would 
support it more ardently than Mr. Gow. 
Dr. Horton went on to enumerate some of 


the instances which had given him actual 


experience not only of the energy and 
goodwill of their minister, but of the 
practical kindness and generosity of the 
congregation in helping forward any good 
works for which their help was invited, 
irrespective of differences of opinion or 
creed. About half way down the time in 
which he had been at Hampstead, he 
continued, he happened to read one 
of Dr. Drummond’s books which made 
a profound impression upon him. He 
was brought up, if they would pardon 
him for sayig so, with a prejudice 
against the name Unitarian, but when he 
read that book it seemed as if a veil fell 
from his eyes, and he saw that what he 
supposed was a great gulf was a gap 
actually bridged by the spirit and the 
teaching of its author. 
he had been enabled to overcome his pre- 
judices and look at the whole question 
with clearer eyes. He now felt that, 
although it was true that he differed from 
those present, it was not true that they 
were divided. It was true that they ex- 


pressed their creed in a different way, but 


it was not true that their creed was differ- 
ent. Some were Unitarian Christians, 
others were Trinitarian Christians, but the 


emphasis was on the word Christian ; and 


when they saw each other’s point of view 
clearly and sympathetically, they did not 
find it difficult to feel cordially and affec- 
tionately towards one another. 
they took different points of view as to 
the central doctrine of Christianity, they 
were not Christians’ if they allowed their 
point of view to keep them apart, because 
the very essence of Christianity was that 
something had entered into their lives 
that drew men together in the service of 
God and man. 

The Rey. F. K. Freeston warmly en- 
dorsed Dr. Horton’s words, and spoke of 
the part which Hampstead now plays in the 
life of London, and of the changes which 
have transformed it since the time when 
he regarded it as ‘‘a sort of South of 
England Knutsford.’’ A vote of thanks 


to Dr. Carpenter was moved by Dr. 
Herbert Smith, and the warmest tributes 


From that moment 


Although 


pears,’’ brought a very successful meeting 
to a close. 


THE BRITISH LEAGUE OF 
UNITARIAN WOMEN. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

s Numerous. delegates and friends mus- 
tered in Essex Hall for the annual meeting 
of the British League of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, which was 
held on Wednesday afternoon, May 29. 
In the regrettable absence of Lady Bow- 
ring, the President, through the illness of 
Sir William Bowring, Mrs. H. D. Roberts 
occupied the chair. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read by Miss V. Preston, 
joint hon. secretary, and Miss Brooke 
Herford, organising secretary, read the 
Report. We have given details of the 
work of the League on previous occasions, 
and it only remains to add that it is in- | 
creasing its sphere of influence in. all 
directions. Seventeen new branches have 
been added during the past year, the 
total number in March of this year being 
78 as against 58 in 1911, The plan of 
grouping a number of local branches to- 
gether in a District League has been carried 
out with much success in Yorkshire, at 
Leeds and Sheffield, and it is hoped that a 
similar grouping of Lancashire societies 
may also be brought about. The Inter- 
national Committee has directed its energies 
towards the task of opening up com- 
munications with representative women of 
the liberal religious movement in different 
parts of the world with a view to their 
inclusion in the International Union. The 
League, the American National Alliance, 
and the Hungarian Unitarian League, were 
already associated in the Union, and last 
autumn the committee sent a representa- 
tive to Cologne to interview the Local 
Committee of the ‘‘ Verein fur Religiose 
Erzietung,’’ a women’s society which is 
the outcome of the recent struggle for 
religious freedom in Germany. The over- 
tures of the League were cordially received, 
and the Verein decided to join the Union, 
the Cologne Committee acting as the 
German International. Sub-Committee. 
During the winter like efforts have been 
made with regard to Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, France 
and Italy. In Denmark a small society 
of women has joined. the Union, and nine 
women of the Italian society, the Associa- 
tion of Free Believers, have formed a 
society for the same purpose.- The ‘* Sec- 
tion des Dames de l'Union Suisse de 
Christianisme Libéral’’ of Geneva is now 
considering the suggestion, and it is hoped — 
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that before long Switzerland will be added 
to the international roll, on which there 
are now six countries. This is a small but 
practical step in the direction of building 
up good-will and a better understanding 
between the nations, of which we hear so 
much to-day. The Report draws attention 
to the Lecture List which has been in- 
stituted for use in the London district. 
Only a modest fee is charged for the lec- 
tures, and eight of these have already been 
given to various branches. 

treasurer’s report was presented by 
Mrs. 8. Martineau, who stated that the 
Teague had maintained its satisfactory 
financial position during the year, and that 
the Special Fund had been augmented by 
another gift of £20 from the generous donor 
who had from the beginning supported 
their extension work so liberally. Special 
gifts had also been received for fellowship 
work and for that of the International 
Union. They wanted more members, not 
so much for their subscriptions as for the 
strength they would personally bring to 
the cause. Mrs. Martineau said she be- 
lieved there lay just ahead of them a great 
uplifting, a stirring and kindling of the 
higher thoughts of God and man which 
le, dully smouldering at times, in the 
heart of mankind. Should it not be theirs 
to do more than follow with the crowd ? 
Could they not do as their fathers had 
done, holding the torch aloft, and moving 
on, shoulder to shoulder, with one stead- 
fast high intent ? 

Mrs. Roberts, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, warmly endorsed what Mrs. 
Martineau had said, and spoke with appre- 
ciation of the work of the officers. That 
splendid meeting, she said, was a sign of 
the progress of the League, and they ‘must 
all feel glad that they had such an ener- 
getic and business-like committee in 
London, and a treasuret who was able to 
combine mathematics, enthusiasm, and 
idealism. She hoped that everybody 
would do their best to follow the appeal 
she had made to them. Miss Laura 
Passavant (Leeds), in supporting, said 
that the League formed a living united 
_ band which year by year was producing 
increasing results in the activity of the 
churches, and although she had always 
been one to support the active co-operation 
of men and women, she realised that there 
were certain things which women could 
do better by themselves, and that there 
were many who felt that their best work 
could be done in a society like theirs. 

Dr. Crothers said that the women in 
Old England seemed to him to be in- 
spired with the same spirit as the women 
in New England. He had been trying to 
think of something which the members 
of the American Alliance were doing 
which th> League was not doing, but he 
did not succeed. As a matter of fact 
they were doing the sanie things, with 
much profit to the churches. The greatest 
changes which had taken place within 
recent years in their churches had come 
through the reinforcement of their organi- 
sations through the Alliance. This “had 
also helped and relieved the American 
Association, and enabled it to make its 
methods more systematic. He thought the 
League had a great opportunity ‘at the 
present time in Canada. Their work 
ey, allied itself A the colonies, 


and although they 4 in Aiieriba had shown 


by the changing of the name of their 
National Conference to the General Con- 
ference, their wish to do away with the 
berriers of nationality, and most of their 
ministers in Canada came from south of 
the line, the growth and development of 
nationalism in Ganada gaye them, as 
Knglishwomen, a greater opportunity 
there. He believed that if a proper effort 
were made they would have in that 
rapidly developing country one of the 
greatest centres of free religion in the 
world. Dr. Crothers gave an interesting 
account of the civ:lising missionary work 
which is being done by the women of the 
American Alliance in backward regions of 
America, such as North Carolina, where the 
intellectual life has not been developed, 
and of the work that is also being carried 
on under the name cf international rela- 
tions, adding that they did not need to go 
outside their own borders in order to take 
up that, as all the countries of Kurope had 
rushed in and contributed to the vast 
growth of the United States. It was 
interesting, he said in conclusion, to see 
the effect which the development of all 
sorts of women’s clubs was having, not 
only on themselves but on the men of his 
country. The total effect of the educa- 
tional and social work of the past 15 or 
20 years had made the American women 
more intellectual in regard to social affairs 
than her husband, and the time had come 
when the men were beginning to rebel, and 
demand the same privileges in regard to 
mental development. They had now got 
a religious movement called the Business 
Men’s Movement, and it was clear 
that the men were beginning to be- 
stir themselves and to re-assert their 
rights. 

The adoption of the report was carried. 
Miss Amy Withall moved the election of 
the officers and committee for the ensuing 
year, which was seconded by Mrs. Arnold 
Lupton, supported by Mrs. Herbert Smith, 
and carried. A cordial welcome was then 
given to the delegates—56 from the 
provinces and two from abroad—by Mrs. 
Roberts, to which Fraulein von Wilczeck 
(German delegate) and Mrs. Stronge 


(Kidderminster) responded. The former | 


specially interested the meeting by ex- 
plaining the difference between the work 
which lies before women working on behalf 
of liberal religion in Germany and that 
which is being accomplished by their 
sisters in England. In Germany their 
chief efforts are directed towards emanci- 
pating themselves from the fetters im- 
posed by the Government, which does not 
permit parents who wish to have their 
children taught the freer faith any voice 
in the matter, and insists on the teachers 
giving religious teaching in the schools 
whether they desire to do so or not. The 
work of those who are anxious for more 
liberty les in the direction of increasing 
their numbers and encouraging each other 
to gain breadth and clearness of thought, 
so that they may ultimately put pressure 
on the Government and obtain greater 
freedom in religion. 

After the meeting a reception and tea 
were given to the delegates and other 
friends in the Committee Room of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


THE PRESENT TENDENCIES OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ITALY. 


An Appress By Dr. ANGELO CRESPI. 

Dr. Crespi delivered an extremely 
able and illuminating address, at the 
annual meeting of the Central Postal 
Mission on Thursday, May 30.* ~ He 
began by giving a rapid survey of 
the past and present spiritual evolu- 
tion in Italy. We were only beginning 
dimly to understand, he said, the 
services rendered to civilisation by 
the medizval Church and the benefits 
bestowed by her upon the whole world. 
Italy, was, however, paying a dear price 
for her past imperial glories owing to 
the fact that the spiritual universality 
of the Christian intuition of life, which was 
the universality of love and reason, was 
early pervaded by the spirit of legal, 
worldly and imperial universality. As the 
result of this the Church was bound to 
stand in the way of the process of nation- 
making and popular self-government in the 
whole of Europe, and when and where she 
could no longer subdue the kingly power 
she became friendly to it and endeavoured 
to use it for the control and repression of 
new ideas. Her worldly catholicity caused 
her to be repressive, distrustful, and ex- 
clusive where the catholicity of love would 
have led her to be stimulating, propulsive, 
and comprehensive. When both Papacy 
and Empire emerged exhausted from 
centuries of mutual struggle, and the 
rediscovery of Plato shook the pseudo- 
Aristotelianism of the scholastic philosophy 
and the dogmatism of the Church, Italy 
turned with yearning to the pre-Christian 
view of life and exalted purely political 
ethics, completely severing politics from 
morals and religion. In no country as in 


Italy was the separation between politics — 


and ethics on the one hand, and between 


* A report of the meeting at which this 
address was given is unavoidably held over 
until next week. 


Dr. Crothers. 


A Portrait Interview with Dr. 
appears in this week’s 


CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH (June 5). 


CROTHERS 


Pessimism Challenged.” 


The Sermon preached by Dr. CROTHERS in 
Essex Church on May 28 will be published as 
a pamphlet supplement to the next issue of the 


CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH (June 12). 


A Supplement is issued with the CHRIS- 


TIAN COMMONWEALTH every week, 
containing notable sermons and other utter. 
ances by preachers and leaders at home and 
abroad. “he Supplement is supplied separ- 
ately at 4d., post free 14d. ; or together with 
the CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH of 
the same date at 14d., post free 2d. They 
can be ordered of newsagents, or direct from 
the publishers, 133, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, London, E 
ie Sermon by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., 

pears in every issue of the CHRISTIAN 

COMMONWBALTH. 
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science and theology on the other, so 


boldly proclaimed and carried out, and in 


no other country did the effort towards 
political unity and liberty, and that 
towards freedom of thought and scientific 
investigation, meet with such stubborn and 
bitter opposition on the part of the Church. 
This has worked out in the hard positivism 
and materialistic conceptions of life which 
have caused the remotest hint of spiritual 
idealism, or even the word God, to be 
held in detestation by so many. The 
result is that might has come to be deemed 
right, and both in internal national affairs, 
as syndicalism shows, or in external 
affairs, as in the war of conquest that is 
now going on, there is an exhibition of the 
‘worship of force. 

Dr. Crespi proceeded to give an analysis 
of the Modernist movement and his reason 
for thinking that it has had its day. 
In Italy the Modernist movement had at 
first a social and political aspect, and was 
aimed at the reform of the social system 
through a reorganisation of the industrial 
classes on the model of the medieval guilds. 
But this came too late and failed to 
detach the masses from socialism. Philo- 
sophical Modernism, as interpreted by 
Loisy, Father Tyrrell, Hucken and Baron 
von Hiigel, acted as a point of union for 
those who from within the Church tradition 
longed to meet the modern spirit and find 
God in it, and those who, from a purely 
scientific or humanistic standpoint of whose 
unsatisfactoriness they were daily growing 
more conscious, were moving towards a de- 
cisively spiritual Weltanschauung. It aimed 
at showing that the critical, scientific, and 
philosophical spirit, and the mystical and 
devotional spirit do not necessarily con- 
flict with each other, but are both re- 
quired for the complete energising of every 
healthy and richly endowed soul. It aimed 
at showing that friction and tension, which 
are characteristics of life, are not of neces- 
sity enmity and contradiction, and that 
the standard of spiritual excellence and 
the method of religious evolution must 
not be one-sided in their development. 
Modernism was the consciousness that 
philosophy, history, and authority re- 
quired radical reconstruction, but the 
chief difficulty was that this reconstruction 
had to be done with the consent of the 
authority itself. The Modernists thought 
they had the key to the situation in the 
fact that the prevailing stream of modern 
philosophy, especially as shown by William 
James and Bergson, is tinged with anti- 
intellectualism and distrust of reason, but 
if, as we are told, reality is a gold coin of 
which no discursive thought or ration- 
ally clear conception shall ever finish 
giving us the change, and if to think, 
to define, is to fix and stop. what is 
a flow and a becoming, we are led 
directly to the subversion of the old 
dogmatic philosophy and of the whole 
constitution of the Church. The Church, 
however, is not really a philosophy, but a 
history, and the problem of Modernism 
was at once that of overthrowing the old 
historical foundation and of finding a new, 
nay, the true one. For the first task it 
had at hand the whole work of Biblical 
study, and of comparative religion; for 
the second task, in the preparing of the 
ground for the existence of the Church as a 
spiritual society, it found a weapon in the 


new trend of philosophy. This led to the 
discrediting of the old absolutist notion of 


authority in religion, and the discovery of 


a new foundation for it, in the past as well 
as in the present, in the validity and 
reality of religious experience and life. 

But in addition to being a philosophy and 
a history the Church is an authority, and 
the Modernists groped towards a new 
conception of authority not wholly dis- 
similar from that ruling in politics, in 
science, In art, where conservatism and 
innovation do not mutually exclude, but 
help each other, just as in every living 
organism heredity and variation are in- 
extricably interwoven. These men were 
not merely hoping and struggling for their 
own particular church or religion, but for 
the Soul of Religion itself, and what 
was at stake was not certain interpreta- 
tions of texts, dogmas, or the actual 
foundation of the Catholic Church, but 
the whole conception of reality—was 
reality spiritual or was it not? The 
Italian Modernists saw again Mazzini’s 
vision of spiritual and social reconstruction, 
and not less clearly did they see that the 
religious re-awakening of Italy would 
be an epoch-making event in the world’s 


history, resulting in a European Federation 


and a reunited Christendom with Rome 
still as its centre. 


In discussing the reasons why this 
movement came so suddenly to a stop, 
Signor Crespi pointed out that there were, 
naturally, only one or two exceptional 
minds which were capable of grasping and 
harmonising this synthesis of the scientific, 
the mystical, and the philosophical spirit, 
and that the one thing which kept so many 
different minds together was the fact that 
they were fighting a common opponent, 
an authority equally adverse to freedom of 
thought and investigation in various fields. 
As soon as this authority began to expel 
from the Church those who differed from 
her doctrines or to threaten them with 
expulsion, each of these fell back into their 
own special categories and followed their 
prevailing tendencies, no longer urged to 
find an organic link between different 
aspects and terms of the religious problem. 
The resistance by the authority brought 
to light the fact that the movement, which 
is a quite different thing from this or that 
leading personality in it, had not a common 
soul, a common intuition of life as against 
that of the Church. Once more the wis- 
dom, however perverted and enfeebled, 
imbedded in traditions and institutions 
triumphed over a movement rich in bril- 
lant minds fed on the most modern 
methods and the results of modern learn- 
ing. This led the stronger minds to re- 
consider the whole philosophical position, 
and to see clearly that it involved two 
mutually exclusive theories; on the one 
hand, pragmatism and Bergsonian intui- 
tionism were really leading to the most 
complete scepticism, not only in religion 
but in ethics, science and philosophy ; on 
the other hand, those who followed to its 
logical conclusion the tradition of Kantian 
and post-Kantian idealism were driven to 
the conclusion that as reality is made by 
thought, the only reality for us is the 
reality which the human spirit, moved by 
its logic, is daily making in the eternal 
process of history. This*is the®conclusion 


reached by Benedetto Croce, whose philo- 


Sophy, Dr. Crespi believes, goes much 
deeper and is far more profound than 
Bergson’s, though it may not entirely 
satisfy us. Thus naturalism and idealism 
conspire to keep religion at a low ebb, to 
proclaim it as either an unscientific super- 
stition, or a mythical representation of that 
Sovereignty of the spirit which is only 
adequately thought out in philosophy, a 
myth good and eternally necessary for the 
masses and non-philosophers. 

Philosophy, Dr. Crespi continued, did 
not create religious fervour and warmth, 


but in so far as ideas spread from the few 


to the many, and philosophical criticism 


clears the ground and prepares the atmos-_ 


phere in which religious intuition and 
life may bloom and breathe, it must be 
taken into account. One reason, among 
many others, why the Protestant Church 
had failed to affect the spiritual situation 
in Italy was because not only did its philo- 
sophy throw no light on present difficulties, 
but it was even more defective than any 
other already in the field. But the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with all these philoso- 
phies was the one factor making for hope- 
fulness. Tracing the process of thought 
from Descartes to the present day, the 
speaker showed that the mechanistic and 
intuitional ideas have alike failed, and that 
there is ground for a higher mysticism, 
which is based on thought but is conscious 
that even the highest conception of truth 
is not wholly true, and that it only ap- 
proaches a Reality higher and other 
than Truth. Here religion is on a safe 
foundation, and is fully justified in using 
philosophy, art, and ethics as the highest 
symbols of that which we feel more than 
we know. Here, then, Mazzini’s dream and 
the Modernist movement are seen to have 


more prophetic worth in them than we may 


have thought, and the Modernist crisis 
itself was not in vain, if it has made our 


problems clearer. Nothing stands in the ~ 


way of thinking that this initial, intuitive 
apprehension of the Absolute may be 
greater in some minds than in others, that 
it may be at its highest in religious genius, 
that in Jesus it may have been at the 
highest point reached up to the present 


time, and that institutional Christianity, ~ 


provided it never loses consciousnes of 
being a means and not an end, a vehicle 
and not the substance of life, may not only 
continue to exist and grow, but may once 
more, and more than ever, become the 
matrix and the beacon of a new world 
culture. 

In conclusion, Dr. Crespi said he dd 
not entertain any doubt that in their efforts 
for the spiritual resurrection of Italy the 
best English minds and hearts, lovers of 
freedom and faith in all their forms, would 
be with them not less than in the days of 
battles and heroic martyrdoms. They 
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would help them in their present struggles— 
struggles far harder, in a sense, than the 
struggle for national unity, though they 


_are its natural complement, and necessary 


in order to elicit its full historical, indeed 
its permanent, significance for humanity 
as a whole, 


ELLE OES EE SEIS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A PUBLIC meeting will be held, under the 
auspices of the International Association 
for Labour Legislation, on Monday, June 
10, at 8.30 p.m., at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. The chair will be taken by 
Professor Sir Thomas Oliver, F.R.C.P., 
and amongst the speakers will be Mr. J. 
Ellis Griffith, M.P., Mr. A. D. Steel Mait- 
land, M.P., Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
and probably some of the foreign members 
of the Special International Committee on 
Hours of Work in Continuous Processes 


_ which is meeting in London the two follow- 


ing days. There will be a few reserved 
seats at 2s. 6d., for which application should 
be made not later than Saturday, June 8, 
to the hon. secretary, Miss Sophy Sanger, 


4, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 


Tue Annual Council Meeting of the 
Boys’ Own Brigade will be held at Essex 
Hall on Monday, June 17, when an address 
will be given by Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, 
M.P., hon. secretary of the National League 
of Workers among Boys. The Business 
‘Meeting will be held at 7.45 p.m., Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones, M.A., President of the 
Brigade, in the chair. At 8.30 p.m. Mr. 
_Whitehouse will give his address, after 
which the meeting will be open for questions 
and discussion. 


_ NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Bermondsey.—The annual flower service 
was held at the Fort-road Unitarian Church 
on Sunday, June 2. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers, the gifts of 
members of the congregation and friends, 
among whom we should specially like to thank 
Mrs. Ellis, of Guildford, Mr. F’. Nettlefold, Mr. 
F. H. Ruck, of Maidstone, and Mr. W. P. 
Evershed, of Clapham. A deeply interesting 
sermon was preached by Mr. H. M. Caley 
on the text, ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow.’’ The choir also rendered 
the anthem ‘‘ Consider the Lilies ’’ in an able 
manner, As the day was also the Sunday- 
school anniversary, the evening collection 
was given to the school funds, which, un- 
fortunately, are extremely low. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: Church of the Divine 
Unity.—The annual business meeting of the 
congregation was held on Monday evening, 
June 3, Mr. Otto Levin, Esq., in the chair, 
and, despite the very wet weather, there was a 
good attendance of members. The Commit- 
tee’s annual report, and the Treasurer’s finan- 
cial statement, which were adopted, showed 
the church to be in a more prosperous condi- 
tion, both financially and numerically, than 
it has been for a number of years. The reports 
from the various institutions—Sunday school, 
Literary Society, and Ladies’ Sewing Society— 
all testified to the useful work that was being 
done. Very warm appreciation was expressed 
by the various speakers of the work of the 
minister, the Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A. 

Nottingham: The High Pavement Chapel. 
Resignation.—At the: annual meeting of the 
congregation, held on Tuesday last, a letter 
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was read from the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas 
resigning the charge which he has held for 
twelve years. 

Tallynaskeagh: Co. Down: The late Mr- 
J. Chambers.—The death has occurred of Mr. 
John Chambers, at Tallynaskeagh, where the 
news was received with deep regret. Mr. 
Chambers, who had reached the ripe- old age 
of 82, was one of the largest farmers in Lecale. 
A man of genial nature, he deservedly gained 
the esteem of all creeds and classes, and the 
poor by his removal have lost a friend. In 
religion he was a Non-Subscribing Presbyterian, 
and for many years acted with acceptance as 
secretary and treasurer of the church at 
Ballee. He was interred in the graveyard at 
Ballee in presence of a large number of 
mourners. The Rev. J. H. Bibby, who con- 
ducted the service, in the course of an im- 
pressive address, said that Mr. Chambers was 
a man of great courage, for all his life long he 
took the side which he deemed to be right, no 
matter at what cost to himself in social prestige 
or personal honours. There was a time when 
a tenant-farmer could gain many favours if he 
would only carry himself go as to please the 
powers that be. He had a healthy contempt 
for cant and hypocrisy. A friend of the weak 
and oppressed, he possessed much earnestness 
of purpose, and was able to say ‘‘no’’ when 
it might have suited him better to say ‘‘yes,”’ 
had he considered his own personal interests. 
In these and many other ways, he set an 
example worthy of imitation. He was always 
distinguished in a high degree by am affec- 
tionate, sympathising disposition that made 
him ready for every good work; ready and 
willing to do those offices of kindness which 
many a sick and sorrow-stricken home in the 
neighbourhood would always remember with 
loving gratitude. For his sorrowing relatives 
the prayer was that they might be supported 
by the sense of the public sympathy received, 
and cheered and consoled with the hopes of 
Christ’s Gospel. 

The Society for the Relief of Aged and Infirm 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers.—The ninety- 
fourth annual meeting of this useful society 
was held on Tuesday, May 28, at the Sunday 
School Union Offices, 56, Old Bailey, the Rev. 
John Brown, B.A., D.D., presiding. The 
Society affords assistance to ministers of the 
Baptist, Independent, and Presbyterian de- 
nominations, who through age and infirmity 
have had to retire fromthe ministry. The re- 
port presented by the secretary, Mr. James EK, 
Flegg, showed that seven of the beneficiaries 
had passed away during the year. Two had 
been able to resume active service, and were 
in charge of churches, and their names had 
been removed from the list. Tien names, how- 
ever, had been added, making the number 
on the list 70. Cases were from time to time 
brought before the Committee where the cir- 
cumstances were specially distressing, and 
donations were granted to meet these special 
cases. In this way 12 ministers had been 
assisted, bringing the total number of cases 
relieved during the year up to 82. The sum 
of £939 had been expended in this effort to 
relieve the pressure on aged and infirm minis- 
ters. The letters from the recipients made it 
apparent how valuable the grants were, often 
arriving just in time to prevent disaster, or 
to meet urgent claims. Some of the sub- 
scribers had been removed by death, and an 
appeal was made that others would assist in 
carrying on the beneficent operations of the 
Society. A Committee drawn from the three 
denominations was appointed, viz., Sir Francis 
Belsey, Messrs, A. H. Baynes, G. W. Brown, 
J. Chown, C. F. Pearson, Ion Pritchard, H. 
Smith, E. Towers, E. Unwin, T. P. Warren, 
T. Wilson, and H. E. Wood; and the Revs. 
W. Copeland Bowie, Dr. Brown, R. J. Evans, 
T. Greenwood, Jas. Harwood, and J. H. 
Shakespeare, with Mr. J. Martin Viney as 
treasurer, and Mr. James E. Flege as secre- 
tary, from whom reports can be obtained. :.. 
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MANCHESTER GOLLECE 


OXFORD. 


ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in 
connection with the 


J Mee 
CLOSING OF THE SESSION 
will take place at the 


COLLEGE on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
JUNE 20 and 21. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES 
will be held at 12 o’clock noon on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 21. 


A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS 
SHRVICE 


will be held in the 
COLLEGE CHAPHL at 2.30 p.m. on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 21. 
The FAREWELL 


On behalf of the COLLEGE will be given 
by the PRINCIPAL, 


and the 
WELCOME into the MINISTRY 


by the Rev. H. Enrienp Dowson, B.A. 
A. H. Worruineton, B.A., i 
1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. | Hovz. 


Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, Keats-grove, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Secs. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services) : 


June 9.—Rev. Dr. S. H. MELLONE (Principal 
of the Home Missionary Col- 
lege, Manchester), 

Subject in the evening: “Shakespeare 

on Industrial Morality,” 

» 16.—Rev. PRIESTLEY Evans (of Bury). 

5, 23.—Rev. CHARLES HaArGROVE, M.A. 
(of Leeds). 

30.—Rev. RupotpH Davis, B.A. 
Gloucester). 

July 7.—Rev. Dr. EsTLIN CARPENTER (Prin- 


cipal of Manchester College, 
Oxford). r 


” 


(of 


l tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Deri; Chena ae A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Cecin GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


LEsLiz£ T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent, free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. : 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. | 


EIGHTH SUMMER SESSION 


For Sunday School Teachers and Workers, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
FRIDAY, 28th JUNE, to SATURDAY, 6th JULY, 1912. 


The Programme will include Morning Lectures, Evening Conferences, Socials, Boating, and Visits to Colleges, 


Principal CARPENTER will give Three Lectures on 
‘RELIGION IN THE TIME OF JESUS.” 


Mr. F. J. GOULD, Miss GRACE MITCHELL, Miss D. TARRANT, M.A., Revs. LAWRENCE CLARE, J. TYSSUL 
DAVIS, B.A., A. W. FOX, M.A., F. K. FREESTON, J. ARTHUR PEARSON, T. P. SPEDDING, G. W. TARRANT, B.A., 
J.J. WRIGHT, Mr. ION PRITCHARD will deal with various aspects of Sunday School Work. 


Our Sunday Schools are urged to send representative Teachers. The total cost of Board and Lodging need not exceed 35s. for the Session, or 5s. a day. 
Further details may be obtained from the Superintendent of your School, or from the Hon. Secretary, Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, 


Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the H&ap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHaun, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


Gnas HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 

AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGuGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiniaN Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap Misrrzss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HIGHGATE, N.— Wanted, in Sep- 
tember, a resident Mathematical . Mistress. 
Write, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
and subsidiary subjects offered. Salary £50, 
with laundry free. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to phpeicuband moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
‘Principal : J. H.N. SrerpHENsoN,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


ROW’S NEST.—Mr. E. W. Lummis 
proposes to take a party to Hastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14 guineas ; a month abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to 15, Green-street, Cambridge, 


Board and Residence, &c. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIpNny P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Atice HE. PassavANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on-application. : 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—2Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


O LET, Furnished, near Bourne- 
mouth, Lady’ssuperior, well-kept hose. 
Very pleasantly situated in select road on 
good elevation. Close to station, near church, 
shops, picturesque golf links. Piano, croquet, 
gas-cooker, plate, linen. Perfect sanitation. 
Fare, tram or train to Bournemouth, 2d, 
Small, careful party, 24 guineas. Bargain. 
Trustworthy servant left. — Address C. P., 
InNQuIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


URNISHED COTTAGE JO LET. 


Large garden, pleasant surroundings, 
twenty minutes’ walk from station, two sitting 
rooms, three bedrooms.—Yewhurst, Coombe 
Hill, East Grinstead, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id:., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
aw, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 
Second-Nand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought, 
BOCKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W. & G, FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
«s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Wlaxzella.” Wasbable. Wide range of fascin- 
ating designs. Beautiful shades, durable, 
looks smart for years.— Write, HuTTon’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 
White Art Irish Linen. Big pieces suit- 


able for making ‘Teacloths, Traycloths, 
D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle. Postage 4d. 
Irish Linen Catalogue FREE. — Write. 


Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. - 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


a HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EprTor, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


rinted by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 

Eieate. Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C, Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
June 8, 1992. : 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Frent 
Cover. 
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No. 3651. 
New Serizs, No. 755. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1912. 


[Ont Penny. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elements of 
Psychology. 


SEGOND EDITICN, REVISED 


BY 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc., 


Formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the 
Universities of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and London ; 


Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester ; 


Lecturer on the History cf Christian Doctrine 
in the University of Manchester ; 


AND 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, iV.A., 


Lecturer in Psychology in the Training College 
of the Edinburgh Provincial Committee. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
Price Ss. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairmon—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 


Deputy-Chairman—F. a A. HarpcastLF, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humeurey G.RUSSELL, 


LEsLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought, 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W, & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


MANGHESTER COLLEGE 


OXFORD. 


ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS in 
connection with the 


ee 
CLOSING OF THE SESSION 
will take place at the 
COLLEGE on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
JUNE 20 and 21. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES 
will be held at 12 o’clock noon on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 21. 


A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE 


will be held in the 
COLLEGE CHAPEL at 2.30 p.m. on 
FRIDAY, JUNE 21. 
The FAREWELL 
On behalf of the COLLEGE will be given 


by the PrINcIPAL, 
and the 


WELCOME into the MINISTRY 
by the Rev. H. Enriznp Dowson, B.A. 


A. H. Worrtuineton, B.A., 
J, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, Keats-grove, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Hon. 
Secs. 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 
June 16.—Rev. PriestLeEY Evans (of Bury). 


,, 23—Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE, M.A. 
(of Leeds). 


» 230.—Rev. Rupotrpu Davis, B.A. (of 
Gloucester). 


July 7.—Rev. Dr. EsTLIN CARPENTER (Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, 
Oxford). 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


HE AGGREGATE SERVICE for 
Teachers and Elder Scholars will be 
held at Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, on 
SuNDAY, JUNE 16, at 3.15 p.m. and will be 
conducted by Miss AMy WITHALL, B.A. All 
young people are cordially invited. 


“R. AsQuITH Woopine, Hon. Sec. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the H#Ap- 
MASTER ; or to the ‘Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, — - 
HiGHGATE, LoNDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livian Tapot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MIsTREss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HIGHGATE, N.— Wanted, in Sep- 
tember, a resident Mathematical Mistress. 
Write, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
and subsidiary subjects offered. Salary £50, 
with laundry free. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N.STrepHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON, 


ROW’S NEST.—Mr. E. W. LuMMis 


proposes to take a party to Hastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14 guineas ; a month abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to: 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C. — 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., Presiaent. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLEs, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


rr 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ae 
SUNDAY, June 16, 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
HoxneEn, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J, C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
ll, Rev. G. CritcHimy, B.A.; 7, Rev. 

W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frreston; and 7, 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Jonn Exits; 
6.30, Mr. E, CAPLETON. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister, M.A. 
Sunday School Anniversary. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30» 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
ll and 6.30, Rev. T. Davenport Bacon, 
of Salem, U.S.A. 

fford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bicas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropes, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrtH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Frank K. lpexston. — 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. ARTHUR PrARsoy. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioNEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 
Hottoway ; 6.30, Rey. Joun ELuis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Priustrny Evans. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Len, 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C: 


W. R. 


ow 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. JosErH 
WIinson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRep, Brookway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowELt. ‘ 

BrrMiIngHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J. Woop. 

BirMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, 
M.A. : 

BuacKPoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopxty Sire. i 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. ISLAN 
Jonus, M.A. : 


Bovurnemovrs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Baiprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon TuoKER, M.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRimsTLEY PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps (lree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEoRGE WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBripGr, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 


CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street. 


CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANs. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Brecxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Sryan, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Toomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Saveti Hicks, M.A. 

Eversuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILtiaMs. 

Grr Cnoss, 11 and 6,30, Rev. E, H. Pickering. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuarieEs 
HARGROVE, M.A. 

LrionstER, The Great Meeting. 11 and 6.30, 
School Services, Rev. EH. I. I'rrpr, 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELt. 
Livrerpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
J. R. RUSSELL. : 
Liverroot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RozBerts. 
LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpcErs, B.A. 
Maipstonr, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. AMHuRsT D. TysseEn. 

MancutstER, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. DovaLtas Waums ey, B.A., of 
Windermere. 

Manonester, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

New BriagutTon and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TyNnu, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED HAtt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. a 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Jamus Harwoop, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

SoursamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAB, M.A. 

Torquay. Unity Hall. Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TunBRIpGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. STaALLWORTHY. 

West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. HawkKEs. 


11 and 6.30, 


ll and 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Honc-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGES, 


MarrTiIn—CarsLaAkE.—On June 7, at Toronto, 
Cyril Frederick Martin, eldest son of F. W. 
Martin, of Farquhar-road, Edgbaston, to 
Gwynedd, youngest daughter of J. Barham 
Carslake, of Westfield-ruad, Edgbaston. ; 


SEDGFIELD — Procror.—On June 8, at the 
Presbyterian Church, Manor-road, Stoke 
Newington, Walter, younger son of the late 
Henry Brougham Sedgfield, of Poole, Dorset, 
and Mrs. Sedgfield, 50, Whitehall-park, N., 
to Rachel Kathleen, youngest daughter of 
the late George and Sophie Proctor, of 7, 
Bruce-grove, Tottenham, N. 


== 


Situations _ 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_——.—— 


RUIT GROWING.—Vacancy occurs 

for a Pupil on a Fruit Farm and Market 

Garden. — RYLAND, Radford Nurseries, 
Leamington, 


ITUATION as Clerk, Storekeeper, 


Overlooker, Collector, or any position of 
trust, required by business man (34). Moderate 
salary. —‘‘CORNUBIAN,” INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. t 


TY PEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


SIMPLICITY and sincerity are the supreme 
characteristics of all noble natures, and 
Frédéric Passy, the political economist 
and peace advocate, who has just died in 
Paris at the age of 90, was no exception 
to the rule in this respect. The following 
extract from his will gives a deeper in- 
sight into the soul of the man than any 
words of ours can do :—‘‘ I ask my friends 
above all not to enrol me in any party, 
sect, or school in politics, or religion or 
- science. 
ment I belong to the great universal 
Church of all sincere spirits and all pure 
hearts who seek what is true and just. I 
hate nothing except that narrowness of 
spirit and that dryness of soul which 
because we are divided on secondary 
points prevents us from working together 
for the great causes in which we might 
easily unite.’ The words might well re- 
mind those who have enrolled themselves, 
-at all events, under a religious banner that 
the true spirit of Christianity is not the 
sole possession of the Christian Churches. 
Pastor Wagner, the author of ‘‘ La Vie 
Simple,’? who was Passy’s friend, will 
conduct the funeral service. There will be 
no flowers or pomp. On the bier has been 
laid a plain cross and a wreath bearing 
the word ‘‘ Paix.” 


* * * 


M. Passy, it will be remembered, 
founded (together with the late Sir E. 
Randal Cremer) the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union for Arbitration and Peace in 1888, 
and he was a member of the Committee 
In 1901 


In the liberty of my weak judg-. 


he received the Nobel Prize, sharing it 
with M. Dunant. He laboured in the 
cause of peace all his life without losing 
courage or confidence, and he used to 
say, when the futility of the efforts of 
the pacifists was pointed out in time of 
war, that to reproach them for their 
failure was like telling a farmer that 
** because too frequently hail and rain 
destroyed his crops there was no use in 
sowing, and that he was only exposing 
himself to inevitable disappointments.” 
He was the author of numerous books 
on economics and education, and only 
last week, says the Tzmes, he addressed 
a touching letter to the political econo- 
mists from many foreign countries who 
had assembled in Paris to celebrate at 
once his 90th birthday and the 70th 
anniversary of the Paris Society of Poli- 
tical Economy, of which he was president. 


* * * 


Ar the annual public meeting of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation, held on June 6 in Caxton Hall, the 
Baroness von Suttner was the chief 
speaker. The peace movement, she said, 
had three aspects. ‘‘ As a religion we 
must preach it. As a science we must 
teach it. As a warfare we must fight it. 
Their ammunition is stronger than ours. 
They have the money, they have the men, 
they have behind them the ambition of the 
mighty, the greed of the selfish, the 
instincts of the ignorant. Never mind. 
We have behind us faith, the laws of the 
progress of nations, the law of evolution.’’ 
We believe the Baroness is right in laying 
stress on faith as stronger than deep- 
rooted custom and selfish passions. War is 
one of the greatest and one of the most re- 
mediable of human evils. From the point 
of view of reason it is absurd. From the 
point of view of morality it is horrible. 
From the point of view of religion few 
men would dare to claim to-day that 
the nation which is in the right will 


win, and that a righteous God will secure 
justice through war. The system looks 
strong and deeply based in modern civilisa- 
tion. It is really rotten to the core. It 
would crumble into ruins like the walls 
of Jericho before a determined faith. 


* * * 


THE news that the sentence on Miss 
Malecka has been commuted to expulsion 
for life from Russia, by Imperial decree, 
has caused much satisfaction to all lovers 
of justice and liberty, and will be especi- 
ally gratifying to those who have laboured 
so assiduously to enlist the sympathy of 
right-minded people, both in Russia and 
England, on her behalf. The case has 
awakened unusual interest, and apart 
from the consequences to Miss Malecka 
herself, the episode will not have been 
without its good results if it has brought 
home to the public mind the absolute 
futility of trying to stamp out ideas by 
imprisoning the people who venture to 
express them. Of course, ideas become 
more persuasive and revolutionary -in 
proportion to the depth of sincerity and 
the force of personality behind them when 
they find utterance, and we wonder how 
many people realise what a nuisance they 
would be to any Government in the world 
if they passionately transmuted into life 
and conduct some of the sayings of Jesus, 
which are eminently ‘‘ dangerous’’ from 
the point of view of society as it is at 
present constituted. 


* % * 


WE rejoice that the Government has 
starred the Bill for Criminal Law Amend- 
ment in connection with the White Slave 
Traffic. The second reading was moved 
last Monday by its chief promoter, Mr. 
A. Lee, and after some discussion it was 
carried without a division. The chief 
point in the Bill is that it enables the 
police to arrest without a warrant men or 
women who are trying to deceive and 
destroy young women. It is aimed only 
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at those who profit by this infamous and 
widely organised traffic, and it strengthens 
without much changing existing laws. Is 
has been found impossible to interfere 
with this hidecus traffic under present 
arrangements; while the policeman goes 
for a warrant the man to be arrested 
vanishes with his victim. It is no new 
principle in English law that a policeman 
in certain cases can arrest without a 
warrant before the crime is consummated. 
A policeman can arrest a man prowling 
round a house whom he suspects of 
burglary, he can arrest a man who is 
suspected of designs to murder, and he 
can even arrest a suspected poacher with- 
out going to a magistrate for a warrant. 
The right to arrest a man or woman who 
is deceiving a gitl to her ruin is felt by 
all those who have studied this terrible 
subject to be of vital importance. It is 
one of those non-party measures, long 
desired and greatly needed, which for the 
most part have such a poor chance of 
passing because party spirit and en- 
thusiasm is not evoked. We earnestly 
hope that the members of all parties in 
Parhament will for once unite in placing 
on the Statute Book a Bill for the further 
protection of innocent and unfriended 
girls. 


Tue following reference to the forth- 
coming jubilee of the Working Men’s 
Club and Institute Union will be noted 
with especial interest by readers of THE 
Inquirer. Mr. Hall, the secretary, writes 
from Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell- 
road :—‘‘ Fifty years ago this club move- 
ment was started by the Rev. Henry Solly 
(a well-known Unitarian minister) with a 
view to securing better meeting places for 
workers than the poor and dirty public- 
houses then existing. Lord Brougham 
and Lord Lyttelton took part in the first 
meeting. . . . Mr. Solly’s proposal com- 
manded support from many distinguished 
men of varying shades of opinion. Among 
them were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, Professors Tyndall 
and Huxley, Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Lord Rosebery, Sir Staftord Northcote, 
and Sir Charles Dilke. Queen Victoria 
gave both books and money, as did also 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales. 
After 20 years of struggle the Union became 
self-supporting, and its associated clubs 
now number nearly 1,500, with a member- 
ship closely approaching half a million. 

The jubilee will be celebrated by a 
dinner at the Holborn Restaurant on 
June 14, for which Lord Brassey, Sir 
Edward Clarke, with several members of 
Parliament, have accepted invitations, and 
branch gatherings will take place in most 
provincial towns.’? It is well that the 
section of the Christian Church to which 
Mr. Solly belonged should be reminded 
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of the great work he initiated fifty years 
ago, and should congratulate his friends 
and descendants on the occasion of this 


jubilee. 
* * * 


Hearty congratulations are due to the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, who has ac- 
cepted an invitation to the ministry of 
the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, 
in succession to the Rev. Joseph Wood. 
The loss to the High Pavement Church, 
Nottingham, can only be measured by 
those who really know something of Mr. 
Lloyd Thomas’s personality, his eloquence 
and originality, his high courage and 
sincerity, above all, his absolute devotion 
to a spirit of the widest catholicity in 
religious thought and worship which 
makes him one of the most impressive and 
stimulating preachers of our time. He 
goes to Birmingham to take up the 
splendid work which Mr. Wood is at last 
compelled to give up, and we do not doubt 
that the beauty of the church of which 
he is to be the minister, the fine tradi- 
tions for which it stands, and the surging 
life-currents which converge in a great 
industrial centre like Birmingham, will give 
fresh inspiration and scope to one whom 
we should always expect to find ‘pro- 
moting the great causes of humanity 
where the fight is thickest and the need 


most urgent. 
* * * 


WE print in another column a_ letter 
from Mr. Lloyd Thomas drawing atten- 
tion to the Summer School in connection 
with the Inter-Denominational Confer- 
ence of Social Service Unions to be held 
at Swanwick, Derbyshire, June 22-29, 
As Mr. Thomas points out, the dream 
of securing the friendly co-operation of 
men and women of different denomina- 
tions will actually be realised when this 
gathering takes place, and we should like 
to urge upon all those who have the time 
at their disposal to seize this unique 
opportunity of coming into contact with 
members of other religious communities 
than their own on the common ground 
of social sympathy. Nothing is more 
urgently needed at the present time than 
that those who really care for the welfare 
of others should be brought into contact, 
not only with people of their own way of 
thinking, but with those whose opinions 
may be different from theirs while their 
motive is the same. Nothing but good 
can come from the interchange of ideas 
and methods which are the outcome of 
such meetings, and all who are interested 
should send for the Summer School pro- 
gramme, which includes the names of 
Mrs. Margaret Alden, M.D., Mr. Charles 
E. B. Russell, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, 
Mrs. Philip Gibbs, the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, 
the Rey. Will Reason, and Mr. B, Seebohm 
Rowntree. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LIVING 
GOD.* 


By rue Rev. J. Estitin CARPENTER, D.D. 


Nor much more than half a century ago 
Hampstead was still a village. Small 
parks and fields, not yet crowded with 
villas, sundered it from the great city 
which lay in the broad valley beneath its 
heights. Its High Street as it climbed the 
hill, its nooks and corners in retired lanes, 
were full of quaint old houses; and their 
occupants had their own life, their own 
traditions, their own interests of art and_ 
literature, their own intellectual and re- 
ligious culture. Here had been formed some 
time after the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity whose fifth jubilee we com- 
memorate this year, a little congregation 
of English Presbyterians under the ministry 
of Thomas Woodcock, a son of one of the 
clergy ejected in 1662. Their successors 
worshipped in my childhood under the 
pastorate of Thomas Sadler, who had 
drunk deep at the wells of Richard Baxter’s _ 
piety, and imbibed a full measure of his 
catholicity of spirit. Round him were 
gathered men of afiairs, of law, of science, 
of historic learning—it is enough amid 
the crowd of memories to name Edwin 
Field and Henry Sharpe among those who 
had given to the Hampstead of that day 
of their best—some coming from Highgate, 
some from the busy town, drawn by the 
attraction of a singularly pure and guileless 
spirit and the simplicity of homely wor- 
ship. The chapel had been formed, so it 
was said, out of a stable attached to an_ 
adjoining mansion. One-third was added 
to its length in my boyhood, and a little 
later another third to its breadth, to pro- 
vide room for the increasing number of 
those who found in it a resting-place from 
weekly care ; and only the inability of the 
venetable walls to bear further expansion 
led to the erection of the building whose 
opening fifty years ago you commemorate 
this night. 

That half-century has covered a mighty 
The village has expanded into 
a crowded borough, and linked itself by © 
innumerable ties with the giant city on 
whose edge it stands. The growth of the 
population has created new responsibilities 
in every direction. You have not been 
unmindful of them. From Kentish Town 
to Kilburn you have aided the service of 
the poor, and the promotion of that wor- 
ship which demands assent to neither 
ereed nor rite. You have seen education 
spread over the land, and render the 
provision which you once made for the 
elementary teaching of the young no 
longer needful. You have beheld science 
extend the bounds of knowledge beyond 
our utmost dreams, and philosophy again 
and again re-interpret the mysterious 
relations of the soul, the world, and God. 
You have watched mighty movements as 
empires have fallen and risen, and nationali- 
ties have been reunited. You have gone 
in and out on the paths. of daily labour 
while immense territories with vast native 
populations have been brought almost 


* Preached at the Jubilee of Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, June 5, 1912. E 
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without our knowledge under British 
rule. You have witnessed an unexampled 
activity among the churches for the 
remedy of social ills at home, and the pro- 
pagation of Christianity abroad. And you 
have followed from this quiet sanctuary of 
faith and prayer the studies which have 
transformed our religion from faith in a 
Book to faith in a Person. Truly did the 
preacher at the first worship in this place 
affirm that the function of the Christian 
Church is ‘‘ to bring us home from the 
works and ways of God to communion 
with himself, to make time and place and 
lot, and life and death, no longer able to 
separate us from him.’ ‘‘The life of 
communion with the Divine Guide abiding 
in us, of personal affection towards him- 
self and trust in the leadings of his thought 
... this,’’ said James Martineau, ‘‘is 
the characteristic of the Christian mind.’’ 
If you ask, then, for any venerable words 
which may fitly designate the spiritual 
reality of which these walls, this congrega- 
~ tion, are the symbol, I would suggest those 
in 1 Timothy ui, 15 :— 

“*The House of God (the household or 
family of God), which is the Church of the 
Living God.’’? And the ‘‘ Living God,’’ 
the same writer tells us, ‘‘ is the Saviour 
of all men.”’ 

These words imply that God has a life 
which he is for ever communicating to the 
world and to humanity. This mighty 
truth, taught us anew by poet and seer in 
the last century, has now been brought 
back into our religion. The language of 
prophecy and psalm speaks once more 
intelligibly in our ears ; and that conviction 
which lay in the heart of Jesus has been 
wrought into the tissue of our modern 
faith. That the universe in which we 
stand is no product of blind force; that 
its harmonies utter the thought, as its 
constancy embodies the will, of a Being 
who makes his appeal to us through per- 

.petual creation; that we ourselves are 
summoned into this high fellowship through 
mind that traces out his ways, and con- 
science that recognises his law within our 
hearts, and affections of gratitude and 
trust and love that fill our souls ; that here 
~~~ are secrets of hope, and solemnities of re- 
buke, and comforts in sorrow, and inspira- 
tions of endeavour, which flow in upon us 
from the environing Presence in which we 
Cae live and move and have our being, and bear 
ae witness to the august communion into 
an which he has deigned to call us—these are 
ee the notes of our religion, as it has been 
displayed to us in the teaching of this 
place. 
We know, indeed, that the beloved 
pastors whose memories you recall this 
night were not unconscious of the stress 
ae and strain around them. They saw science 
come in like a flood, as the tides of new 
knowledge rose over the ancient land- 
2 - marks, and threatened to engulf what were 
regarded as venerable truths. They saw 
the Scriptures which had been cherished 
as the ark of God examined with a fearless 
sincerity which brought every inconsistency 
a to light, revealed each flaw, and graduaily 
dissolved the authority with which they 
had been invested. They saw the national 
prosperity increasing by leaps and bounds, 
the simplicity of an elder generation pass- 
ing into new modes, fresh habits being 
formed, and other interests awakened. 
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There were times when conviction tottered 
and apprehension quailed around them. 
They could confront such seasons with a 
fearless gaze. They had been nurtured in 
a faith that was not injured if the geology 
of the Bible proved erroneous, or its his- 
tory too short for our time-scale. They 
had been taught to find its sanctions in 
the human heart, in the experience of life 
interpreted by the purest and wisest of our 
race. ‘There were the testimonies of the 
Living God, there were the voices which 
brought living words from heaven. There 
was the guarantee that however theologies 
might change, and worship even cease for 
a time to engage the continuous interests 
of the soul, it was only to prepare for new 
developments of faith in which the super- 
stitions and narrowness of the past should 
be left behind. ‘‘ So far as the ultimate 
prospects of religion are concerned,’’ said 
Dr. Sadler more than twenty years ago, 
‘the present aspect of things does not 
give me a moment's uneasiness, any more 
than a few days of cloudy weather give 
me uneasiness about the sky. Of nothing 
am I more convinced than that man can- 
not do without religion, and that as the 
sun never fails to dispel after a while the 
clouds which enshroud the sky, so the 
light of heaven will not fail to penetrate 
the mists which at times gather about the 
human heart. We learn from history 
that it has been so again and again, and 
we learn also that ages of the brightest 
faith are often heralded by a period of 
darkness.’” And Dr. Herford, looking 
back over a life’s experience, gathered 
among rich and poor, the men of the 
world and the men of thought, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, with that courage 
and cheer which sustained so many tremb- 
ling spirits, declared that the recovery of 
religious faith was one of the most practical 
questions of the day. ‘‘ This last genera- 
tion,’ he told us among his final words, 
‘* has been a time of great unsettlement in 
religion. Multitudes who were brought up 
in the older creeds of the churches have 
found themselves obliged to give them up, 
and at last many have found themselves 
without any faith, all adrift.’ But with 
most people, he added, any mood of 
antagonism to religion is only temporary ; 
and he bade us rest in the great thoughts 
and feelings which come to us we know 
not how, unsought, unsummoned, moni- 
tions from a source above ourselves. ** The 
uplook to some infinite life that is in the 
vast whole’’; ‘‘ the sense of an infinite 
care that somehow leads on the worlds ’’ ; 
‘* the sense of something in man and man’s 
best life too great to die ’’—these are “‘ the 
fruits of keeping touch with the old wor- 
shipping habit of the world.”’ 


For the primary function of the Church 
is worship. The life which it seeks to 
foster will have various aspects, but its 
root will lie in the endeavour to surrender 
ourselves to the indwelling presence of the 
All-Holy, to accept his discipline, to sub- 
mit ourselves joyfully to his will, to bless 
him for his constant mercies, and work 
with him as the lowly ministers of his 
purposes. The truth we apprehend 
through it must needs be ethical, as it 
unfolds to us continually higher ideas of 
righteousness, presiding over the paths of 
our daily walk. It willbe scientific, as it 
discloses to us more and more of the mean- 
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ing, the history, the constitution of the 
world in which we have been set to play 
our part for God and man. Jt will be 
social, as it reveals to us with increasing 
clearness the mysterious ties that bind us 
each to each all round the globe, and 
Suggests to us new ideas of service to the 
community in which we dwell. But the 
Church is not a hall of ethical culture, nor 
a class-room for teaching, nor a laboratory 
for technical investigation, nor a club for 
social reform. On its different sides it 
may touch each or all of these, for it must 
infuse the spirit of righteousness and trust 
into all callings, but it is something wider 
and deeper, which lives beneath, above, 
and through them all. Do you ask what 
1s 1ts essence, what it is which gathers its 
members together in a common act? Its 
central purpose is worship, the expression 
of man’s relation to the unseen, conceived 
as no dead power but as Living Spirit, to 
whom he may utter his thankfulness, offer 
his trust and love, confess his failures, and 
through whom he may enter into peace. 
It is on the reality of its worship that the 
vitality and force of the Church depend. 
By this I do not mean exclusively the forms 
of devotion which follow each other with 
customary usage in what we still sometimes 
call ‘‘ divine service.’”’ You may place 
yourself in the presence of God, you may 
consecrate to him your being and your 
powers, you may ask his aid in your best 
efforts, among the solitary hills, alone with 
the silent spaces of the divine immensity, 
or amid the throngs of men and women in 
the rushing tides of humanity in city 
streets along the common ways of daily 
toil. The path of prayer is for ever open, 
and the spirit of God does not confine him- 
self to our weekly calendar. But the 
members of the household of God know 
that these high moments, which are like 
summit eras in our lives, rise out of many 
lowlier hours. They are not satisfied only 
to pray alone. They need each other’s 
sympathy in the sublime converse with 
heaven. They ave quickened into warmer 
gratitude, into more poignant conscious- 
ness of shortcoming, into more strenuous 
resolve, by sharing the experience of their 
brethren. They live by the inherited labours 
of innumerable generations ; and the strug- 
gles and the trusts, the sorrows and the 
satisfactions, the energy of endeavour, the 
pain of defeat, the joy of victory, felt by 
a multitude of kindred souls, beat in their 
own desires, and prompt their own aspira- 
tions. But, just as in the household of the 
home the elder and the young, the strong 
and the weak, the inexperienced and the 
mature, with every range of difference in 
physical vigour, intellectual outlook, and 
moral power, are knit together in a com- 
mon life with mutual offices of helpful- 
ness and trust, of labour and patience, 
ever educating the heart in gentleness 
and self-sacrifice and love, so is it—ideally 
at least—in that household of faith which 
we call «‘the Church of the Living God.” 
The worshipper who thinks only of what 
he can get, of the strength which he is to 
receive, of the help which is to be given 
him, will come away unsatisfied, for he 
has carried nothing to the common store. 
You will depart unwarmed and _fretful, 
if you first come in cold and dull. You 
will be fastidious about the music, superior 
towards the prayers, critical of the sermon, 
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because you have let. the dead weight of 
your indifference fall upon each act, 
demanding that the worship should move 
you, when you should yourself have been 
upholding the worship. Ah, let us re- 
member that if each one of us has his own 
secrets whose joys or cares are known only 
to God, we belong also to a mighty fellow- 
ship. Even in the gladness of sacred song 
or the murmur of general confession we 
bear each one of us more than our own 
eratitude or humiliation before God. The 
trusts which are most sacred and sustain- 
ing to ourselves beat in the company of 
kindred souls. They link us to the cor- 
porate piety of Christendom. They spread 
far beyond the sacred name of Christ. 
They pass the limits of our mortality. 
For, wherever there are conscious spirits 
throughout the range of creation in all 
worlds, communing with the Father 
of our being, there is ‘‘ the household 
which is the Church of the Living God.”’ 

Ts not such a confidence the natural 
result of fifty years of common devotion 
in this place? Not many, indeed, can 
respond with unbroken continuity to such 
a question. Out of the distinguished 
company of ministers who were present 
around the pastor on the opening day, 
but one venerable figure, the Rev. T. L. 
Marshall, still survives. Of the honoured 
roll of laymen, some have passed away 
leaving no inheritors of their names, 
though many—let us trust—of their 
spirit. ‘Those of us who were then looking 
forward to entering life now cast our 
glances backward; we remember the 
days of old; we meditate on all God’s 
doings. And how rich and manifold are 
the treasures which memory thus brings 
to the aid of faith. I will not hmit my 
appeal to the little band of my own con- 
temporaries. It matters not whether -our 
period be long or short, to all of us there 
are some moments outstanding amid the 
dimmer recollections of the past, when we 
have known that it was good for us to be 
here. The voice of the preacher has 
spoken to us out of an experience wider 
than our own. The piety of Dr. Sadler, 
like a deep silent pool, held within it 
innumerable reflections, the lights and 
shadows of the life around, folded within 
the encompassing sky. The supporting 
optimism of Brooke Herford was no trick 
of temperament or sport of nature; it 
was the rich fruit of varied knowledge 
of men and things, of untiring labour, of 
failure and disappointment as well as of 
achievement and success. Their words of 
prayer or teaching appealed to us through 
the vicissitudes of our own lives. From 
them some of us drew our first knowledge 
and practice of religion outside the im- 
perishable lessons of the home. They 
made themselves the friends of our earlier 
years. They understood our gladness 
and our grief. They knew the meaning 
of our struggles. They could interpret 
our unfulfilled endeavours; they made 
the voice of praise or the aspiration after 
righteousness a reality and a delight. 
They showed us how bravely to endure 
pain, how to face hardship, how to suffer 
loss without repining, how to fight the 
good fight with cheerful courage, how to 
carry a Christian simplicity and_ stead- 
fastness amid the world’s glittering trials. 
We may not have learned all the lessons 
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that they sought to teach; but those 
who have received their early impressions 
in the worship of this place, whether in 
former or in recent years, will never 
forget its lessons of spiritual faithfulness, 
of loyalty to truth, of lowly reverence, 
of abiding trust. 

Another generation may bring grave 
problems into view which those who went 
before us could not see. A philosophy of 
materialism has been practically driven 
off the field, but new conceptions of social 
justice loom vague and undefined out of 
the unrest around us, and the Church 
cannot remain indifferent to them. It 
must labour to give them noble shape. 
It must hold up the highest ideals of 
equity and love. It must kindle the 
flame of sacrifice for the common good. 
For this is the method by which God 
trains us to do his will; he sets us fresh 
tasks, needing a higher wisdom, patience, 
sympathy, in the great education of man- 
kind as his children. This is our privilege 
—to be fellow-workers with him; this is 
how we discharge our debts to the past, 
and show our faith in the future. Looking 
back over the long roll of the heroes and 
the saints of Israel, the writer of that 
letter to the Hebrews which constituted 
the first great apology for Christianity, 
described them as not having ‘‘ received 
the promise, that apart from us they 
should not be made perfect.’? The past 
in truth, is never completed. It lives 
on in the present, and each stroke of our 
faithful work accomplishes. some little 
portion of the great purpose which we, 
in turn, hand on to our successors. 
Through it there breathes the perennial 
guidance of the Living God. Commit 
yourselves to him, then, without fear, 
for “of him and through him and _ to 
him are all things.’? ‘‘ Wherefore, my 
beloved brethren,’’ pastor and people of 
this congregation, ‘‘ be ye steadfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labour is not vain in the Lord.”’ 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE MEANING OF PROGRESS. 


PROGRESS is a word of which our age 
is very fond. When an orator wishes 
to drive home some nail of eloquence 
he thunders out it syllables and waits 
for the applause they always evoke. The 
reactionary as well as the ‘‘ advanced ”’ 
politician knows its value, and borrows 
its term in order to give discredited 
principles, long since worn thread-bare, 
the appearance of up-to-dateness. Yet 
how few of the crowds in whom it rouses a 
vague response ever pause to question 
its significance, for, though it is an old 
thing on the earth, its meaning is only now 
being grasped. It has become in fact the 
key-word of the Twentieth Century. It 
was not always thus; there have been 
periods when whole generations and races 
have simply marked time. Take, for in- 
stance, the early Christian centuries. If 
we give ‘‘ progress’’ its modern meaning, 
then we see clearly that the people of that 
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time did not understand the term. The 
world had run up,as it were, against the 
thought of Eternity, and all earthly 
movements towards Art, Literature, or 
Social Science received a check. The 
vision of the saint had lost its true per- 
spective, and just as in certain atmo- 
spheres mountains which are thirty miles 
away seem close at hand, the things of © 
Eternity appeared so real that mundane 
matters assumed in comparison trivial 
importance. The end of the world was os 
considered imminent. What reason was 
there then to develop the resources of a 
doomed earth ? The Gospel winged with 
mercy and fear spread through the nations, 
and men prepared for a Judgment Throne, 
but forgot that it had first to be built, and 
that by the aid of human hands. A per- 
fected society, a humanity which has — 
absorbed the Spirit of God and clothed life 
with righteousness, and shown the ideal 
and the possible not in words but in fact, 
such will form the vantage ground from 
which the Great Judge will speak His | 
sentence. For this, progress is demanded, 
the slow advance of the centuries. The 
early Christians were believers in the — 
ready-made, they overlooked the art of 
making. Yet theirs was not an idle task, 
they imparted the leaven which was to 
stimulate growth, which when brought 
into contact with the fertilising thought 
of a Past, for the moment buried, would re 
produce progress. eee 
If we wish to discover the origin of ? 
modern progress, we must go back to 
the days of ancient Greece. There we 
shall find the seed, which for centuries 
lay, as it were, in a mummy case awaiting 
the contact of Christianity to quicken it ‘ 
into life. Perhaps the pediment on the S 
Parthenon at Athens can give us a clue. 
There we see carved figures full of sug- 
gestive symbol. Athena, the conqueror 
of darkness, stands supreme. Around her 
she has marshalled the hosts of Beauty, 
Learning, Truth, and Wisdom. Before — 
their advance the exhausted steeds of 
night take their final plunge into the waves 
of oblivion; while behind the chariot of — 
dawn is seen in its trumphant course ‘to 
peep above the eastern horizon. It was — 
the prophetic vision of a far-offday. Not 
easily were the shades of ignorance dis- 
pelled, and for many a century after the 
Christian era began they still held sway. 
Rome had admired Athens and sent her © 
youths to seek its culture, but she never 
understood the inner secret of the latter’s 
wisdom. Her teachers imitated rather ~ 
than imbibed the spirit of the Greek sages. 
She borrowed much, but after all it was 
only the externals, the dress but not the 
life. How otherwise can we explain the 
sequel to Stoicism and Roman philosophy ? 
There we find the seed ideas of Greece 
opened out in flower, but the moment we e 
study the process we see that it is arti- A 
ficial. Roman writers, eopying the heroics z 
of Greece, extolled liberty, yet freedom — 
lessened instead of increased. They re- 
peated the teaching of Plato, yet in place ~ 
of human life becoming more valued it — 
diminished in dignity; progress became 
extinct, and with the victories of the = 
Goths it seemed as if the hands of the 
clock had been put far back. Though ~ 


yet it did not resurrect the dead ‘‘ Pro- 


bas ~s 
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gressive ’’ Spirit. The years went on, 


and the tread of generations only beat 
down harder the soil on the grave of 
‘* Progress.’’ , Yet, though buried, it still 
contained the seed of life, and impatiently 
awaited the hour of its awakening. This 
came with the Renaissance. The spirit of 
Greece was revived, and at last under- 
stood, and it was this spirit coming now 
for the first time into real touch with 
Christianity that produced ‘‘ Progress.’’ 
The value of the individual became 
realised, and at once a blow was struck 
at Feudalism; Democracy was born. 
Reason, emancipated from serfdom, re- 
gained the throne usurped by Force. 
Descartes incarnated the new-born spirit, 
and his writings became a megaphone that 
shouted the notes of optimism and progress 
over a drowsy world, which was already 
turning in its sleep. Henceforth the 
face of mankind was directed towards the 
future in place of the past, and the eyes 
have opened farther ever since, until 
to-day the modern world is surely wide 
enough awake. 

And yet the ploughshare of ‘‘ Progress ”’ 
has not dug very deeply into the subsoil 
of human nature. A great deal of surface 
work has been done, and the result only 
shows that much of the effort has been 
disappointing. Progress is a profounder 
thing than most men imagine. For in- 
stance, read the speeches of political 
orators a generation or two ago, and you 
would imagine from some of their state- 
ments that democracy was the solution 
ofall evils. Their dreams of advance 
have been realised, but they have brought 
with them things they little dreamed of. 
Injustice has changed form, but. still 
remains. Majorities are often more tyran- 
nical than the old-fashioned autocrat. 


‘Trusts are more pitiless for they have no 


heart to which one can appeal. While 
there has been progress, its path has been 
strewn with disappointed hopes. 

- All this testifies to the enormous down- 
pulling weight of evil. To force a way 
upward against such a gravitating power 
will ever be a struggle in which souls 
will gasp and faint until the purer air 
is reached. There will be slips backward, 
and the ground will be regained only at 
great cost; while every step will only be 
won, as of old, by the sacrifice of the mar- 
tyr, whether he be social reformer, scientist, 
or religious pioneer. Blood is the only 
cement that fixes In their place the stones 
on the upward stair of progress. Newer 
patents have been tried, but the moment 
humanity endeavours to rise on such steps 
they give way beneath its weight. 

Still there are signs that a higher eleva- 
tion is being slowly reached. Reverence 
for human life is becoming heightened, and 
just as in industrial enterprise, more atten- 
tion is being turned to the waste products, 
and what before was considered worthless 
is now being redeemed. Again, ignorance 
is disappearmg, and with it are vanishing 
the evils it fostered. The bundle of life 
is becoming a phrase more and more de- 
scriptive of humanity. The number of 
cords binding ever closer the different 


"races is constantly on the increase. Separa- 


tion breeds suspicion, while familiarity 
begets faith. The thin wire, hidden away 
in its tube, resting on the ocean bed, has 


= been a most effective aid to veracity ; and 


was, of course, a long day. 
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now the very air itself with its voiceless 
Marconigrams is seeming to breathe abroad 
overthe face of the whole world the spirit 
of truth. Before it prejudice dies and 
war fevers abate, and there is stimulated 
a growing respect for the judgment of 
others. There is a deepening conscious- 
ness too amongst the nations of respon- 
sibility to a Higher Power. In fact, when 
we probe to the centre we find that the 
dynamic of all true progress is faith in God. 


THE DELECTABLE DAY. 


“ Pleasures are like poppies shed ; 
You seize the flower; the bloom is fled ! 
Or like a snowflake in the river, 
A moment here... then gone for ever!” 


Sucu is Pleasure; and what of Happi- 
ness? Is it any less elusive? Who can 
tell how it comes, how it goes? Are we 
even aware of its presence, when it does 
pay one of its angel-visits ? 

And after all, supposing that we could 
express, in cut-and-dried words, our con- 
ception of Happiness, cut bono? What use 
in putting into words what is just a subtle, 
precious possession, belonging to one’s 
very inward self! What is Happiness ? 
What matter! It just “ happens”; and 
perhaps philologists may trace some 
common origin tor the two words. For 
surely Happiness is most often an un- 
expected thing; and as surely it evades 
deliberate pursuit. It just “is”; and 
oh! sing hosannas when it comes your 
way! Seize it with both hands and hold 
it with careful grasp. No particular 
quality or cause, therefore, entered into 
the composition of the Delectable Day. 
It was just devoted to a very ordinary 
excursion, undertaken by a family which 
perhaps to outsiders appears very ordinary 
too. But that merely shows want of in- 
sight in these benighted onlookers. They 
know no better. What consciousness have 
they of the Mutual Admiration Society 
that exists in this same family ?—an excel- 
lent ingredient in a home, being based 
upon Love and Forbearance; this last 
being an essential, especially among the 
younger members. Here, the central figure 
of the cult is, the Mother. Be it added 
that though, thank God! one meets wor- 
shippers every day at that shrine, there 
are degrees of enthusiasm among them. 

The Delectable Day, then, happened in 
June, when, 


“Tf ever, come perfect days.” 


Poets may not always be right, but 
this saying 1s true. Being a June day, it 
It opened for 
the Family at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when a passing train was boarded ; 
yet was it all too short for the happiness 
it was to hold. The object of their journey 
was a certain lonely, lovely valley in the 
heart of Wicklow. The home being quitted 
was as pretty, as “homey” as human 
heart could desire. A generous garden en- 
circles it ; beyond is wide outlook over hill 
and sea. So it was not the force of con- 
trast that heightened the charm of the 
Delectable Day to so warm a glow. But 


the sources of happiness are as mysterious 
as those of the Nile itself. 

It was an absolute necessity that the 
party should travel together. Fortunately, 
carriages that adjoined were available, 
separated only by a half-way partition. 
These were invaded by a swelling wave of 
tall youths and maidens, agreeably aware 
of suitable summer garments. The 
parents were established in corners, where 
they sat, smiling and observant ; the rest 
of the party were about as placid as a 
hedgeful of sparrows or a hive of bees. 
They were much noisier than either. I 
daresay the laughter was out of all pro- 
portion to the wit; like Falstafi’s half- 
penny-worth of bread to the intolerable 
deal of sack! But what of that? The 
quality of the mirth was all right; gay 
and wholesome as the makers of it. 

In a corner seat, when they had entered, 
a cleric was already established, grave and 
white-haired, who, amid all the merri- 
ment that ensued, continued patiently 
reading his book of devotion, now and 
then, closing his eyes to meditate thereon. 
And the fact that he obviously belonged 
to a Church differing in some of its ways 
from that to which the Delectable Family 
owed allegiance, was an added reason for 
the Mother to address a few words of 
apology to him as she was leaving the 
train with her flock. : 

In reply, a kind old hand was laid upon 
hers, and a kind old voice said, “ My 
child, it has been a happiness to look on 
at happiness such as yours.” 

The words sounded like a benediction, 
an echo from a heavenly mind; removed, 
aloof, yet still very humanly sympathetic. 
It served to sanctify the day, to hallow 
it as if for worship, though the journey 
had been set about for pleasure— 


‘* Not to the domes, where crumbling arch 
and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 
But to that fane, most catholic and holy, 
Which God hath planned. 


‘“*To that cathedral, boundless as our 
wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and 
moon, supply, 
Its choirs the winds and waves; its organ 
thunder, 
Its dome the sky .. .” 


) 


It heightened and spiritualised the delights 
of driving along the flowery, fragrant 
mountain roads. The hawthorn that 


‘<’ .. comes in beauty and in beauty 
blows away,”’ 


was sending down drifts of white petals, 
so that one of the girls was moved to 
declare that their way looked like a bridal 
path. Indeed, the country was half hidden 
beneath layers of warm snow, so luxuriant 
was the bloom of the hawthorn. Furze 
was in equal profusion; a hill covered 
with it was declared to bea throne of gold 
ready for a fairy queen. At the foot of 
this hill hes a lake, in which the furze 
mirrored itself, so that the water resembled 
molten gold. And oh! the tender, laugh- 
ing beauty of the little mountain fields of 
corn shimmering like green silk as the 
warm June winds sweep over them. 

“* Unprofitably gay ’’ may be the weeds 
by the wayside, but how beautiful they are 
at this season! The very nettles show soft 
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waving plumes of French grey, in happy 
contrast with their slender crimson stems ; 
and grey predominates in the ‘* goslings ”” 
of the cally-bushes (willows), as if they 
were really turning into grey geese, and 
losing their first yellow baby down. The 
young uncurling ferns are as thick as they 
can stand, still undefiled by passing motors. 
Such patches of crowsfoot—of white and 
purple clover ! Such buttercups, and rock- 
roses and bladder-campions! Such dog- 
daisies and heather, and even early poppies ! 
And among them all run and gurgle such 
gay, sparkling little brown streams from 
the hills. 

On the homeward way the setting sun 
shone through the red stems of a pine 
wood, supplying a new fragrance, as well 
as a fresh vision of beauty For while the 
shafts of light penetrated here and there, 
through rifts in the heavy foliage, they did 
not dispel the great shadows that lay 
beneath, and added a lovely mystery, a 
sense of retreating presences, to the solemn 
splendour of the wood; like Life itself, 
whose clouds have their values as well as 
the sunshine. 

Here, all told, was our Delectable Day. 
Very simple ; really nothing to tell about. 
Herein, perhaps, lies one difference between 
Pleasure and Happiness. Pleasure comes 
from outside, from things done ; Happiness 
lies deeper, and comes from within. 
Pleasure is evanescent ; while such happi- 
ness as that of the Delectable Day remains 
a fragrant and lovely memory, to be laid 
up among the treasures that never are 
lost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is net responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE SHOOTING OF RARE BIRDS. 


Srr,—I wish to express my sympathy 
with the protest made by Mr. Joseph 
Collinson, quoted in your columns. Any- 
one who has heard the wonderful sound 
of the bittern, and caught a rare glimpse 
of that most interesting bird on our 
fens and marshes, will agree with me 
that it is a shameful loss that this and 
other birds mentioned by Mr. Collinson 
should now so seldom be seen and heard 
in Great Britain. What is the sense of 
shooting and otherwise destroying these in- 
frequent visitors almost as soon as they 
are found? The argument seems to be 
this: the bird is rare, therefore we must 
by the utmost means in our power prevent 
it from ever again becoming common. 

Apart from the stupid cruelty of these 
so-called ‘* sportsmen,’’ and apart from 
the vandalism (there is no fitter name for 
it) of destroying beautiful and wonderful 
creatures of nature, is there not something 
startlingly inconsistent in the notion that 
because a bird is uncommon, therefore it 
may with impunity be denied the chance of 
living and breeding in this country ?— 
Yours, &c., N. D. DeucHar. 

Glasgow, June 10, 1912. 
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A REMARKABLE GATHERING. 


Srr,—Will you be so good as to permit 
me, as chairman of the Committee of our 
Social Service Union, to call the attention 
of your readers to a forthcoming gathering 
of the utmost importance and significance ? 
We sometimes dismiss as a beautiful, in- 
effectual dream the hope of securing the 
really close and intimately friendly co- 
operation of Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant, Anglican and Nonconformist, Sacer- 
dotal Ritualist and Quaker, Trinitarian and 
Unitarian. Yet, as a matter of simple 
fact, this dream will be realised in the Inter- 
denominational Conference of Social Ser- 
vice Unions to be held at ‘‘ The Hayes,”’ 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, June 22-29. It 
will be an assembly quite unprecedented 
in the history of English Christianity, 
including, as it will, all the Social Service 
Unions of the country—Roman, Anglican, 
Congregational, Friends’, National Con- 
ference, Presbyterian, Primitive Methodist, 
United Methodist, Wesleyan, and Baptist. 

Our own people may have special joy in 
this Conference as it arose directly out of a 
suggestion made at the Summer School of 
our Social Service Union at Manchester 
College, Oxford, when I had the honour of 
being president. The Wesleyans and the 
Friends, however, deserve the chief credit 
for having readily accepted the suggestion 
then made, and which will now result in 
this extraordinarily encouraging fellow- 
ship. It is quite safe to say that no such 
stimulating and fruitful concourse of ex- 
perts, students, and workers in the great 
field of social reform has ever. yet been 
held, and it will be a happy and a proud 
thing for us to be able to say in years to 
come that we were present at the first 
actually comprehensive gathering of the 
kind. The programme is an exceptionally 
interesting one, the terms moderate, and 
return railway fares will be issued at the 
customary reduction. The place is special- 
ly adapted for Summer School purposes. 
The grounds are about 40 acres in extent 
and well wooded. When tired of lectures 
and discussions, the guests may find every 
recreation, for there are fine tennis lawns, 
a croquet lawn, a fives court, and an en- 
closed swimming bath, as well as other 
delightful attractions. 

Applications for programmes or member- 
ship should be addressed to the Rev. J. J. 
Stark Ashmead, Orleans-road, Upper Nor- 
wood, §.H., or to Miss Lucy Gardner, The 
Mill House, Wormingford, Colchester.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 

Nottingham, June 8, 1912. 


MEMORIAL OF DR. AND 
MRS. SADLER. 


Miss E. Mapet Case, writing from 
Arcadia Gate, Tenterden, informs us that 
she has a good many copies of the little 
memorial volumes that were printed after 
the deaths of Dr. and Mrs. Sadler, to whom 
so many references were made at the 
meeting at Rosslyn Hill Chapel last week. 
Miss Case will be glad to send copies to 
anyone who will write to her at the above 
address, 


* 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE LAND OF UZ. 


The Land of Uz. By Abdullah Mansir (G. 
Wyman Bury), With 38 Illustrations, a Map, 
and a Preface by Major-General P. J. Maitland, 
C.B. 8vo. Pp. xxviii-354,. London: Macmillan 
& Co, 8s. 6d. net. a 

To the numerous travellers whose ac- 
quaintance with South Arabia is limited by 


the jagged rock-pinnacles of Aden and 


Perim, it will seem little short of incredible 


that at Lahej, barely twenty miles distant 
from sun-scorched Aden, ‘‘ there are miles 
of date groves and heavenly scented 
gardens of lime, orange, banana and cocoa- 
nut, among which one may linger in the 
heat of the day, with an occasional dip 


into an irrigation channel, listening to the 


liquid, nightingale tones of the bush 
cuckoo.’’ The attractiveness of the pic- 
ture is, however, marred by the evil 
reputation of these oases for malaria. Even 
on the high plateaux beyond the in- 
hospitable coast cultivation is by no means 
inconsiderable ; ‘‘ the main range, a high 
rampart of 7,000 to 9,000 feet, which forms 
the backbone of Southern Arabia, together 
with a broad belt of country north and 
south of it, are marvellously fertile and— 
except in the more inaccessible mountain 
districts—in a high state of cultivation. 
There is a regular and adequate rainfall 
in the summer, while in the cold weather 


a dense wet fog comes up at dusk and lies" 


till nearly 9 a.m., supplying sufficient 
moisture to avoid any break in agricul- 
ture.’’ In the days of old, when Balkis, 
Queen of Sheba, left this country to pay 
her famous visit to King Solomon, the 
width of this fertile belt must have been 
much greater in order to support the many 
cities with forgotten temples and palaces 
that now lie half-buried in the sand of the 
Great Red Desert—the Empty Quarter, as 
the Arabs so graphically term this vast 
waste. It is evident that the country has 
relapsed greatly into barbarism under the 
domination of Mahomedanism, and it may 
be doubted whether it will ever rise again 
under the system of tribal vendettas and 
the sense of insecurity engendered by the 
levying of toll upon venturesome caravans 
which seek to establish commercial rela- 
tions with the villages of the hinterland. 
Although his religion is very real to the 
hillsman, he is, according to the author, 
‘‘a bigoted fanatic in the letter and 
narrow dogma of his creed, yet compla- 
cently ignorant of its fundamental truths 
and spiritual teaching.’’ On the other 
hand, the women enjoy a striking amount 
of independence and freedom compared 
to the inhabitants of any other Islamic 
country, excepting perhaps among the 
Kurds of the Armenian Highlands. The 
first half of the book deals with the author’s 
participation in a military expedition that 
was rendered necessary by the hostility of 
certain hill tribes towards the Anglo- 
Turkish Boundary Commission; whilst 
the second half is an equally vivid and 
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racy account of the adventurous and — : 


hazardous journeys of the author, who 
made his way through the country dressed 
as a native hillsman. Since the time when 
Sir Richard Burton penetrated to Mecca 


in Mahomedan disguise no one could 
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be better qualified than the intrepid 
author, with his intimate knowledge of the 


language and of local customs, to pene- 


trate into districts where it would be 
madness for any traveller less well equipped 
in these respects to venture, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Bury may, as Abdullah 
Mansiir, continue his explorations so as to 
hft the veil from this ancient and mys- 
terious land. 
Fevix Oswatp. 


———— 


THe CaurcH or To-morrow. T. H. 
Crooker. London; The Lindsey Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Ir is always stimulating to ponder the 
pages of a prophetic writing, even when, 
as not uncommonly happens, there is in 
it more criticism of the past than forecast 
of the future. Mr. Crooker, like a true 
prophet, is a voice and not an echo, but 
is less concerned with what has been 
than what he believes is to be. Of the 
six chapters in this volume two are 
devoted to the methods and tasks of the 
Church, one to its teaching, another to its 
worship, which pulpit and pew claim one 
chapter each. The conception of the 
church is marked by a fine catholicity. 
‘* Difference of opinion respecting obscure 
texts and metaphysical problems ought 
never to bar any man from the church of 
God. The fellowship of the spirit ought 
never to be limited by dogmatic tests.’’ 

Tn his statement of the Church’s task, Mr. 
Crooker strikes one as unnecessarily timid 
in the presence of the socialistic wave 
now invading the churches, and not very 
accurate in his description of it. The 
emphasis upon changed material con- 
ditions as essential unto salvation, so 
characteristic of certain modern politicians, 
is met by an insistence upon the power of 
personality to shape environment which 
is scarcely less untrue. It may be the 
case that ‘‘ a perfect human society can 
come into existence only as we have 
perfect individuals of whom to make it.’’ 
Nevertheless, it remains the duty of the 
Christian Church to remove bonds. and 
temptations from the weak and wayward 
rather than to demand that these feeble 
folk shall break them or be damned. 

Again the statement ‘It is a fallacy 
to teach that a majority of drinkers 
drink because they are poor’’ is only half 
a truth. Poverty, in the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the facts, is as much 
a cause as it is a result of the habit of 
drinking. 

For our author’s view of the message of 
the Church and of the functions of pulpit 
and pew we have nothing but praise. A 
discussion of the purpose of prayer is 
rational and reverent, though the forms of 
public worship are not considered. One 
sentence should be written in letters of 
gold, ** the congregation is at work for 
religion only when its methods and aims 
are spiritual; to help a soul, not simply 
to pay a church debt; to elevate the 
general moral tone of the community, not 
simply to provide it recreation ; to make 
sinners repent and sufferers rejoice, not 
simply to increase church attendance.’’ 
The Church of To-morrow is obviously 
American in its language and sentiment. 


_ Not yet do American modes of spelling com- 


mend themselves to English taste, and 
Church life on the other side of the Atlantic 
is not the same as on this side. But with 
these reservations, it may be frankly said 
that this isa book which members of our 
Free Christian Churches would do well 
to read. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Bookman is publishing, on June 28, 
a Keats-Shelley Memorial Souvenir in 
connection with the forthcoming Hay- 
market Theatre Matinées, in aid of the 
fund that is being raised to pay off the 
debt on the Keats-Shelley Memorial House 
at Rome. The Souvenir will be lavishly 
ilfistrated, and will contain presenta- 
tion portraits of Keats and Shelley, 
numerous portraits of the poets and of 
their friends, photographs and sketches of 
places associated with them in England 
and in Italy, and reproductions of many 
drawings and paintings illustrating scenes 
from their works. The literary contents 
will comprise articles on Keats and Shelley 
by William Watson, H. Buxton-Forman, 
Mark Rutherford and Jane Barlow, and 
an important article on the art of Arthur 
Severn, R.I., R.O.I., the son of Keats’ 
friend, illustrated with reproductions of 
two of his paintings. 

Messrs. Macmrtian & Co. have in pre- 
paration a series of text-books dealing 
with philosophy from the historical point 
of view. The series, which is edited by 
Sir Henry Jones, will comprise (1) the 
History of Greek Philosophy as one con- 
tinuous development ; (2) the History of 
Modern Philosophy in parallel movements 
from Descartes to Kant, and from Hobbes 
to Reid; and from Kant through his 
Idealist successors on the one side, and 
through his Naturalist successors on the 
other. Finally, the Application of Philo- 
sophy will be shown (a) in Educational 
Theory, (b) in Political Theory. The first 
volume, ‘‘ The Evolution of Educational 
Theory,’’ by Dr. John Adams, has just 
been published. ‘‘ The History of Greek 
Philosophy from Thales to Aristotle,’ by 
Professor John Burnett, and of ‘‘ Modern 
Philosophy from Hobbes to Reid,’’ by 
Professor G. F. Stout, are expected in the 
autumn. 
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THE same firm also publishes a new book 
of stories and sketches, just out, by Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds entitled, ‘‘ How ’Iwas,” 
and ‘‘ Pan’s Garden,’’ a volume of nature 
studies by Mr. Algernon Blackwood, in 
which the idea that in all the universe 
there is nothing dead, familiar to readers 
of The Centaur, is further developed. 
Mention should also be made of an im- 
portant series of historical essays by Mrs. 
J. R. Green, ‘‘ The Old Irish World,’’ 
published by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
volume includes ‘‘ Tradition in History,’’ 
an article which appeared four years ago 
in the Nineicenth Century, and which is 
now reprinted at the request of Irish 
friends. 

she oc * 

Miss May Srncuair, the well-known 

novelist, has written a new book entitled 


‘The Three Brontés ’’ which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
Miss Sinclair is said to have formed a 
personal view of the Brontés independent 
of the purely traditional one, and certainly 
we should expect that her treatment of 
the subject would be at once penetrating 
and sympathetic. 
skis ae * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonatv’s volume on 
“* Syndicalism ’’ is another book which 
will undoubtedly be read with great 
interest in view of some of the latest de- 
velopments of industrial unrest. It ap- 
pears in Messrs. Constable’s series of 
‘* Philosophies, Ancient and Modern.”’ 
Contributions to this series by Mr. J. M. 
Robertson, M.P., and Mr. D. L. Murray 


will appear at a later date. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tuer CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Przss :—Silas 
Marner: George Eliot.. Is. 

Mussrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, Lrp. :—Comé- 
dies and Proverbes, Vol. II.: Alfred de 
Musset. Is.net. De lAmour: Stendall. 1s. 
net. 

THE Linpsry Press :—Man’s Chief End: 


Robert B. Drummond, B.A., T.C.D. 1s. net. 
Communings with the Father: James C. 
Street. 1s. 6d. net. 

Mrssrs. Longmans, GREEN & Co. :—Some 
Weak Points in~ Christian Socialism A. 
Sanday, D.D. Is. net. 

MiIscELLANEOUS. 


The Review of Reviews. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A TRAGEDY OF SPRINGTIME. 


Rays of sunshine fell aslant through 
branches of larch and oak upon a glossy 
green holly-tree where a thrush had built 
her nest. The place was most carefully 
chosen, both for safety and beauty of 
situation. You could see the crimson 
tassels of the larch-blossom above you, and 
without moving from one spot you could 
see hundreds of primrose blossoms on the 
hedge-side below. It was a tall straight 
holly-tree, ten feet high. The lower 
branches had been cat away because they 
had clustered around the latch-post of 
a field gate ; and when the ploughman had 
come along, with his team of horses, the 
prickly holly leaves had scratched his 
hands as he loosened the chain and lifted 
the latch. So they cut off the side branches, 
and what might have been only a holly- 
bush had grown upward into a tall holly- 
tree with a dense clump of foliage at the 
summit, which sparkled in the sunlight. 

This was the place the thrush had 
selected as a hiding-place for her nest. No 
one could possibly see it. The holly is 
ever green ; and in the month of April and 
during the early days of May, when the 
thorn and the sloes have not yet grown 
their leaves, the holly is a splendid hiding- 
place for a mother’s treasure, when the 
mother happens to be a thrush and her 
treasure happens to be a nest containing 
four young affectionate hungry thrushes. 

But these four young birds had known 
nothing of real hunger or cold, for the 
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mother was constantly arriving at the 
edge of the nest with food all day long 
from sunrise until sunset; and when the 
nights were frosty she brooded over them 
with the protecting warmth of her body 
so that they never knew what the frost 
might have caused them to suffer. They 
were very happy. But disasters always 
come when they are least expected. One 
bright morning when each of the young 
birds had been fed three or four times, and 
were all feeling cosy and comfortable 
beneath the rays of sunlight, the mother 
had gone out in search of food near some 
gradens where working-men grew flowers 
and vegetables and bush-fruits for their 
own families. It happened that a man 
who rented one of these gardens had a son 
about twelve years old. He had been 
unwell, and had been nursed by his mother 
and kept away from school for a few days ; 
but, as the day was bright and warm, he had 
been allowed to go to the garden to plant 
potatoes in a certain corner which he 
called his own. 

The thrush saw him. But, because 
he was a gentle-looking boy, and because 
the men who tended these gardens were 
quict nature-loving men, she ventured 
quite near to the boy as he pushed his 
spade into the soft brown earth. There 
were so many slugs and wire-worms un- 
covered with each turn of the spade that 
if she had known him better, and had been 
able to trust him, she would have hunted 
quite close to him as she sought food for 
the little ones in the holly-tree. But, as 
she did not like to take such a risk, she 
turned her back to him, and began tapping 
smartly with her beak on the grassy sward 
about twelve yards distant. This was 
a plan which caused worms to come to the 
surface sometimes, and she was looking 
intently at a place in the grass where the 
blades were trembling as if a worm were 
just emerging from the roots into the light 
of day, when the boy caught sight of her, 
and an evil spirit of destruction entered 
into his heart, and he picked up a stone 
and threw it at the bird with fatal precision. 
Before she knew what was occurring, the 
great stone fell upon her back and crushed 
her to the earth, breaking the bones in 
her right wing, and some of the protecting 
ribs on the right side of her body. She 
could scarcely breathe for the great agony, 
and was quite unable to move. She 
fluttered her left wing and screamed when 
the boy picked her up to take her home. 
He was very proud of himself and exultant. 
He put her in an empty cage and wondered 
why she did not sing for him as he got 
his dinner. 

How could she sing? She had a 
damaged body and an anxious mind. 
Worse than her broken bones and the 
fiery pain in her lings was the grief in her 
heart that four young birds would now 
die in the holly-tree for lack of a mother’s 
care. The boy found the mother thrush 
dead in the cage at sunset. 

At first the young birds were confident 
she would come back. In the afternoon 
they grew very hungry, and they could not 
help themselves ; but they did not despair. 
They were looking out for the mother 
all the time. They now realised what a 
precious joy a mother is. They had only 
one friend in the world. Alas! She lay 
bruised and helpless in the bottom of a 
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cage which a stupid boy had provided for 


her. But this they never knew. When 
the little birds looked over the side of the 
nest they saw the white woolly lambkins 
frisking in the field—the field of a thousand 
daisies — running at intervals to their 
mothers’ side when she called them to be 
fed. They saw an old speckled hen in the 
distance with her chickens, and they 
noticed how all young things are depen- 
dent on mothers—how she ‘scratched the 
ground and called them to her side when 
she had found food; and they longed ar- 
dently for their own mother. 

Then the darkness came. They were 
very lonely. Owls cried and hooted, as 
they fluttered with dangerously silent 
wings near the holly-tree. The young 
thrushes were terrified. They saw the 
stars come out in the sky; but on this 
night of horrors there was no protectihg 
warmth from the mother’s body; and 
the lack of food and the frosty air caused 
two of the weakest of the brood to die 
in the early morning. The two survivors 
were so hungry when ‘the sun rose that 
they were obliged to scream because of the 
hunger-pangs they had to bear. But there 
was none to pay any heed. 

When the speckled hen came out, 
marching proudly in front of her brood of 
chicks and calling with such a tender 
voice, the young thrushes resolved to go 
to her for food, and they struggled until 
they fell over the side of the nest and 
were instantly killed, because they did not 
understand the danger and their wings 
were not. yet ready for flight. 

All this would have been very different, 
and the end happier, but for the boy who 
threw stones at birds. 

When the ploughman came to unfasten 
the latch at the field gate he saw the 
two half-fledged little birds lying dead 
at the foot of the gate-post. He did not 
know that there were two others lying dead 
in the nest, out of sight, in the holly-tree 
above him. The tragedy was worse than he 
knew. But he said, «Some mischievous boys 
have been at work here! It seems to me 


they can never have been taught about- 


God in Heaven, nor about Pity, nor 
about a Parent’s Love—to do such cruel 
work ! 7? 

He thought the two young birds had 
been killed by direct cruelty. But the 
indirect cruelty of the boy who cast the 
stone was even worse in its results than 


any one ever knew. 
Hs. Vc Me 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tue Rev. W. E. Atack. 

WE regret to record the death of the 
Rey. W. E. Atack, which occurred at 
Longsight, Manchester, on Thursday, May 
30. He had been in a low state of health 
for some time, and succumbed early to an 
attack of pneumonia. His remains were 
cremated at Manchester last Monday in 
the presence of a large gathering of his 
brother-ministers and members of his con- 
gregation, all of whom held him in the 
highest respect. He was in his fiftieth 
year. 

_ Mr. Atack was born at Bradford, York- 
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shire, of Quaker parents. He was trained 
for the teaching profession, which he fol- 
lowed until his adoption of Unitarian 
opinions. In 1884 he entered the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester, and won there the Gaskell Scholar- 
ship, founded in memory of the Rev. 
William Gaskell, M.A., a former tutor of 
the College, author of ‘‘ Though lowly here 
our lot may be,’’ and other well-known 
hymns, and husband of Mrs. Gaskell, the 
famous novelist. This brought him into 
connection with Manchester University. 
In 1888 he became minister of Spain-lane 
Chapel, Boston. As a preacher he was 
popular, and from the first attracted un- 
usually large congregations. He founded 
the Chapel Library, and extended it into a 
public institution ; after his time it became 
the basis of the present Public Free Li- 
brary. He moved to Ipswich in 1892. 
The best work of his life began with his 
settlement at Mill-street Free Church and 
Mission, Bradford, Manchester, in 1898. 
Hor fourteen years he laboured in this part 
of Manchester, and built up a strong organ- 
isation with many branches of social and 
philanthropic work. His own personal 


_| benefactions among the poor of this densely 


populated district were numerous, and he 
won the affection of all who came into 
contact with him. The large and repre- 
sentative attendance at his funeral was 
striking evidence of the esteem in which 
he was held by all classes of the com- 
munity. Among ministers present was 
the Rev. W. C. Hall, of Northampton, 
formerly of Boston, who was a member of 
Spain-lane during Mr. Atack’s ministry 
there, and entered the ministry through 
his encouragement and tuition. 

Mr. Atack leaves a widow and three 
children. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE LEAGUE OF LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANITY. 


FOURTH SPRING ASSEMBLY. 


Tne fourth Spring Assembly of the 
League of Liberal Christianity was 
held at Leicester during the last week 
in May, upon the invitation of the 
minister and congregation of Wycliffe 
Church. It will be remembered that on 
his return from America the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell resigned his presidency on ac- 
count of ill-health, and the changes that 
followed have necessitated considerable 
re-organisation. The branches rejected 
the advice to cissolve the League, as they 
felt it stood for a principle, and supplied a 
want not otherwise provided for; this 
Assembly was therefore organised by the 
committee. 

On Whit-Sunday morning the pulpit 
of Wycliffe Church was occupied by Miss 
A. H. Alleyne, hon. secretary to the 
League, who took for the subject of her 
sermon ‘Veiled Divinity,’’ and preached a 
persuasive discourse upon the possibilities 
of the present life. In the evening the 
minister, the Rev. F. S. Beddow, B.A., 
preached to a large congregation, and | 
subsequently the church was crowded - 
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when an address on ‘‘ A Catholic Remedy 
for Social Ills ’’ was delivered by the Rev. 
: Father McNabb, O.P., who charmed every- 

; one by his persuasive eloguence. 

Monday morning’s session was devoted 

to business under the presidency of Mr. 

3 A. Dawson. Miss Alleyne was reappointed 

hon. secretary and Mr. E. Capleton hon. 

treasurer, and the Constitution was re- 

vised subject to ratification by the next 

es Assembly. The objects of the League 

: were defined as Theological Freedom, 

Spiritual Fellowship and Social Reconstruc- 

tion. The roll at present includes 42 

~ branches and six affiliated churches or 

societies; the last recruit being the new 
Congregational Chapel at Woolwich. 

At the afternoon session, over which 
the Rev. F. Seaward Beddow presided, the 
Rev. D. J. Simon (curate of St. Mark’s, 
Leicester), in the unavoidable absence of 
the Rev. F. L. Donaldson, read a paper on 
‘“ Symbolism in the Christian Church.’’ 
In justifying the use of symbolism in 
worship, Mr. Sumon claimed that it be- 
longed to the primitive poetical instinct. 

; The whole universe was symbolic, the law 
of symbolic expression operated in all 
departments of human activity, and had, 

-he contended, a rightful place in religious 
worship. 

Some discussion followed, and Mr. 
Simon was cordially thanked for his paper. 

Lady Emily Lutyens afterwards ad- 

dressed the session on ‘‘ The Coming of a 
World-Teacher.”’ Her address dealt 
| chiefly with Theosophical teachings, which 
= she reviewed with much power and elo- 
quence. She then passed on to a con- 
sideration of various social and _ inter- 
national movements and the universal 
unrest, which all pomted to the new spirit 
coming over the world. These movements 
needed a great teacher, that they might be 
unified and co-ordinated. It was the great 
personality that made a movement live 
and gave it life and vitality. A vote of 
thanks closed the session. 

Over the tea-cups the Rev. I’. R. Swan 

= gave an address on ‘‘ Syndicalism,’’ and 

E a lively discussion followed. 

In ‘the evening the members discussed 
the future of the League. It was generally 
felt that im uniting scattered liberal 

~ religious thinkers, in placing spiritual 
fellowship before theological agreement, 
and in endeavouring to fearlessly apply 
religious principles to social life, the 
League had a unique work before it. It 
was now a League of private soldiers, and 
the members, through relying on them- 
selves, had strengthened the League im- 
mensely. 

On Tuesday morning the proceedings 
began with a devotional! service. 

The Rev. F. 8. Beddow, B.A., after- 
wards presided, and the Rev. T. P. Jenkins, 
of Hinckley Free Christian Church, read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Positive Aspects of 
Christianity.’’ He said criticism was the 
constructive force and a warm friend of 
truth and religion, and erceds to a great 

extent were dead and buried. The vital 
elements that should be emphasised 
was the getting back to the noblest repre- 
sentations of Christianity as expressed in 
the Gospels. God was not a creed, nor 
something that should be worshipped on 
the Sabbath day, but a really ever present 
experience. The sense of God. was one of 
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the most important features of the Christian 
religion. 


After a short discussion, the Rev. E. H. 


Reeman (Hull) gave a paper on ‘‘ The Sense 


of Sin as a Hactor in Social Progress,”’ 
in the course of which he stated that the 
average, decent, respectable man did not 
break known Divine commands for the 
mere fun of the thing, or for the purpose 
of flinging defiance in the teeth of the 
Deity. He wanted to do the right thing, 
but his difficulty was in knowing what 
was the right thing. The sense of 
sin proved that man was not the op- 
posite of what he ought to be, but 
that he was in the true line of his natural 
progression. Speaking with reference to 
social progress, he said they had travelled 
far enough to know how much faster they 
could travel. What was it that they were 
really conscious of in their lives? It was 
not a sense of perfection they had lost, or 


'which somebody else had lost for them, 


but the sense of development possible in 
their lives for achieving things they had 
not yet achieved. No man wanted to go 
back to the mnocence of childhood; they 
had seen the vision of something that en- 
lightened. Some discussion followed. 

At the afternoon session Miss Caroline 
Graveson, M.A., gave a most interesting 
address on ‘* Some Aspects of Quakerism.”’ 
The Rev. Stanley James, of Walthamstow, 
followed with an address on ‘‘The New 
Avistocracy.’’ He contended that the 
race of great men that Christianity re- 
quired must consist of those who would 
use their great abilities for the good of all. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held at the Trade Hall under the pre- 
sidency of the Rev. F. 8. Beddow. In 
explaining the objects of the League to the 
audience he pointed out that a Roman 
Catholic, Episcopalian, Unitarian, Con- 
gregationalist, Presbyterian, Friend, and 
Theosophist, had taken part in the pro- 
ceedings. No fact could be more eloquent 
as evidence of the breadth of the League’s 
sympathies, and of its belief that theo- 
logical differences need be no bar to 
spiritual fellowship. 

The Rev. Dr. W. K. Orchard, of Enfield, 
who has just returned from the Holy Land, 
was the first speaker, and gave a fine 
address on ‘‘ Social Mysticism.’’ Mystic- 
ism he defined as the consciousness of 
direct communion with God; the mystic 
did not accept secondary experiences con- 
veyed through a mediator or a book. Its 
claims were supported by psychology and 
philosophy. There were three steps which 
the soul had to take to find God, which 
could be defined by the words sincerity, 
grace, surrender. Mysticism had asserted 
itself in communities as wide apart as the 
Roman Catholics and the Friends. Hi at 
times it had been guilty of extravagances, 
this was owing to the fact that 1t had not 
tried to give social expression to its ex- 
periences, and that was absolutely neces- 
sary. There was an internal and an 
external to all healthy modes of life. 
Religion, therefore, could not exist with- 
out religious communities which were 
equivalent to the Church, using that term 
in its broadest sense. In other words, 
religion must be social. Economically, he 
was an agnostic, for he had no definite 
conviction on the great problems facing 


the age, but he was daily more impressed 
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with the shortcomings of the present 
system. We have never yet created the 
religious atmosphere in which Christianity 
can be practised, and therefore it has 
never been tried. That atmosphere must 
be one of justice and love between man 
and man. The mystic to-day, therefore, 
must become the social revolutionist. 

The Rev. J. Bruce Wallace, of Letch- 
worth, was the last. speaker. He said he 
would confine his remarks to the same line 
of thought as that introduced by Dr. 
Orchard. Christianity began in the mystical 
experiences of Jesus, followed by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to the 120 in the upper 
chamber. Men were not good or bad 
according to the class of society to which 
they belonged; the oppressed often be- 
came the oppressor when circumstances 
altered. So it was with the Puritans; and 
he noticed when in Canada that the evicted 
Scotch Crofter, when he came to own land, 
often held it for a large rise in price. We 
must change the heart of man in all classes 
of society before a proper social state can 
come about. 

Hymn-singing varied the proceedings, 
and a three days’ conference was thus 
brought to an impressive conclusion. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Tur first meeting of the new Committee 
of the National Conference was held at 
Dr. Williams’s Library, London, on May 
29, when there were presen Mr. Hugh R. 
Rathbone (President, in the chaiz), the 
Revs. J. 8S. Burgess, W. T. Bushrod, Dr. 
Carpenter, Rudolf Davis, A. H. Dolphin, 
H. i. Dowson, F. K. Freeston, A. Golland, 
H. Gow, Alf. Hall, C. Hargrove, W. H. 
Lambelle, W. W. C. Pope, H. D. Roberts, 
C. Roper, H. 8. Solly, J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, C. Travers, F. H. Vaughan, Jos. 
Wood, J. J. Wright, Miss Spencer, Messrs. 
Jno. Lewis, C. R. W. Offen, Ion Pritcha:d, — 
T. Fletcher Robinson, J. Wigley, L. N. 
Williams, G. W. R- Wood, and the Secre- ~ 
tary (the Rev. Jas. Harwood). Apologies 
for absence had been received from the 
Revs. D. Agate, Gwilym Evans, J. A. 
Kelly, H. J. Rossington, G. J. Slipper, Sir 
J. W. Scott, Mrs. Sydney Martineau, 
Messrs. J. Hall Brooks, H. P. Greg, Jno. 
Harrison, C. Sydney Jones, and J. Harrop 
White. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson gave a cordial 
welcome to his successor in the chair. 

The Revs. J. Worsley Austin, C. J. 
Street, Messrs. G. H. Leigh, Grosvenor 
Talbot, and A. S. Thew were co-opted 
members of the committee. 

It was agreed that a message of affec- 
tionate regard and deep sympathy be sent 
to Mr. Jno. Harrison in his serious illness, 
and that the other officers be authorised 
to make temporary arrangements for the 
office of treasurer. 

Several interesting points were raised in 
regard to correspondence which had taken 
place. The resolutions passed at the 
Triennial Meetings were reported, and 
where necessary directions with regard to 
them were given. It was agreed that the 
ordinary meetings of the Committee should 
be held at Whitsuntide (in London), in 
October (in Birmingham or some Midland 
centre), and in January (in Manchester). 

The Treasurer’s statement was presented, 
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and it was agreed that the usual annual 
statement of accounts, &c., should be 
circulated. 

Representatives were chosen for the 
following bodies :—Committee on the 
Supply of Ministers, Ministerial Settlement: 
Board, Joint Committee for Revising List 
of Ministers in the Essex Hall Year Book, 
and the National Council of Peace Societies. 
It was agreed that the next meeting should 
be held in Birmingham, on October 16 if 
possible. 

The ex-President expressed his acknow- 
ledgments to the Secretary for his assist- 
ance during the last triennial term, and 
tendered the warm sympathy of the 
Committee with him in his recent be- 
reavement. 


NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


CONFERENCE ON 
‘ALCOHOL AND MODERN LIFE.” 


A ConrERENCE was held at Essex Hall 
on Friday afternoon, May 31, at 4 o'clock, 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Unitarian Temperance Asso- 
ciation. ‘There was a much better attend- 
ance than has been usual in previous 
years. Dr. Lionel Tayler read an exceed- 
ingly thoughtful and instructive paper on 
‘* Alcohol and Modern Life,’’ which was 
listened to with deep interest by those 
present and followed by a discussion. Mr. 
H. G. Chancellor, M.P., occupied the chair, 
and on the platform were the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, Mr. G. W. Chitty, J.P., the Rev. 
H. Shaen Solly, and Mrs. Solly. 

Alcohol, said Dr. TAYLER, was a nerve 
drug, a drug that acted upon the whole 
nervous system, and therefore 1t must be 
considered largely in relation to other 
nerve drugs. Jt was quite true that 
alcohol did more. It acted on every tissue 
in the body, not only the human body, but 
also nearly every living body that existed ; 
but when we spoke of the alcohol problem 
we thought mainly of its effect on the 
mind and the great social problem that 
confronted us. Therefore, the question 
that had to be considered was what nerve 
drugs meant and what was the relation of 
alcohol to them. A number of people at 
the present time were inclined to think 
that the problem of alcohol was on its 
way to solution and. that they need not 
trouble themselves. Here Dr. Tayler pro- 
duced and explained a diagram showing 
the past and present comparative uses of 
nerve drugs, from which there appeared to 
be a slight decline in alcoholic beverages 
at the present time, but a total rise in 
nerve drugs, the full extent of which it 
was difficult to estimate. Broadly speak- 
ing, we knew that a very large number of 
other drugs were being used, not recorded 
in the returns; drugs such as bromide, 
chloral, liqueurs, &c., which all related to 
the same problem of their effect on the 
nervous system. In all probability the 
middle class was more sober than it had 
ever been in the world’s history, but the 
richer class and the very poor had a record 
which was worse than any period of his- 
tory had ever seen. When we looked at 
the figures and statistics to hand two 
things were suggested: that we had no 
right to feel satisfied with the problem 


that confronted us to-day, but ought to 
feel misapprehension, and that we ought 
to draw a legitimate inference that there 
was some strain or defective methods of 
living, or both, at the present time tending 
to force the majority of people to take some 
large amount of drug, if not alcohol, to 
fortify themselves. There was some kind 
of strain that was unhealthy, and this 
fact was borne out by independent data. 
Of late years the subject of insanity had 
been very frankly discussed, and people 
saw that the strain of life led to an in- 
crease of insanity. For the purpose of 
that paper, there were five kinds of nerve 
drugs to be ‘considered, namely :—hyp- 
notics, selective tissue drugs, nutritive 
nerve drugs, true stimulant drugs, and 
narcotic drugs, to which alcohol belonged. 
All drugs were consistent in their action, 
even when they seemed to be inconsistent. 
Dealing with the kinds of nerve drugs in 
turn, Dr. Tayler said that the hypnotics 
induced sleep but created no craving. 
They were dangerous as habit-forming 
drugs upon which sleep, and that un- 
natural sleep, at last depended. The 
power was broken if sleep could be induced 
by healthy means. Selective tissue drugs 
acted on special tissues, but they were not 
of evolutionary or devolutionary signifi- 
cance. The recent increased use of hyp- 
notic and nutritive groups had no distinc- 
tive significance for social students beyond 
the inference that the increased use sug- 
gested overstrain in our mental attitude 
towards life. Of the true stimulants no 
craving was created except that the habit 
formed, and the loss of the stimulant at 
the customary hour that the drug or 
beverage was taken, caused discomfort ; 
and the danger lay where a neurasthenic 
state, which ought to be treated medically, 
was often exaggerated by resort to them. 
Under this head came tea, coffee, and kola. 
The narcotic group included drugs. seem- 
ingly stimulant, and paralysing in small 
and large doses respectively, in reality 
acting in the inverse order of healthy 
development. Alcohol was a narcotic ; 
and by the constant use of narcotics, 
power of self-control was destroyed, later 
ideals were destroyed, leaving appetites 
ascendent ; muscular paralysis was caused, 
and life functions- of the body paralysed, 
eventually causing death. They created 
a sense of well-being that was fictitious, 
and usually they created a craving. Dr. 
Tayler said that there was one complete 
devolutional disease known, and that was 
general paralysis of the insane. It was 
the most fatal and perhaps the most 
terrible of all diseases, destroying life in 
about two years or more. He gave out- 
lines of the various stages and then went 
on to compare them with the various 
stages in the action of alcohols on the 
human system. It was a vivid and im- 
pressive comparison. In the alcohols the 
first and so-called stimulant stage showed 
that the imagination was freed from con- 
trol, the feelings expressed themselves 
briskly, unfettered thoughts came and 
went without restraint, and the feeling of 
bodily strength and mental ability was 
much raised, with the loosening of checking 
influences. The appetites of the body 
asserted themselves more definitely in 
consciousness. Hven a small quantity of 
alcohol had some or all of those effects as 


an abstaining diner could easily verify 
for himself when placed among non- 
abstainers. The individual re-acted on a 
slightly lower mental plane, was less 
critical, and less disposed to serious thought. 
To what extent that deterioration of char- 
acter was a permanent one in the regular 
moderate drinker it was difficult to say, 
but some of the loss of youthful ideals in 
middle aged, more prevalent in men than 
women, might be due to that cause. As 
in general paralysis of the insane the 
change was unnoticed by the patient, who 
often believed that his more commonplace 
outlook was higher and more practical. 
The second stage it was usual to classify 
in four groups, the lachrymose, hilarious, 
pugnacious, and sensual types. Untruth- 
fulness, moral failure, and slovenliness of 
attire were characteristics. Later came 
inco-ordination and extreme disorder of 
the mind and body, and in the fourth 
stage muscular paralysis, leading later on 
to paralysis of life functions, and death. 
All narcotics, said Dr. Tayler, must go ; 
including tobacco. A denarcotised nation 
and world would give our ideals liberty. 
Here was a straight moral issue, and the 
spreading of the truth as to what narcotics 
were—devolutional drugs—was the path 
by which progress could be reached. If 
we were to go forward to a society that 
was free, it could be only by the develop- 
ment of our ideals. We ought to rely on 
a sane education to give us a larger point 
of view. Whatever was false, whether 
alcohols or narcotics, all things that 
destroyed ideals had no right to a place 
in advancing modern life. 

A conference and discussion followed in 
which Mr. T. Wicksteed, Mrs. Shaen Solly, 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Mr. Scott, Miss 
Amy Withall, Mr. W. T. Colyer, Mrs. 
Tudor Jones, the Rev. F. Summers, Dr. 
Tudor Jones, Miss Tarrant, and others took 
part, Dr. Tayler replying to each one. 


BuSINESS AND PuBLic MEETING. 


After the Conference tea was served, 
and the business and public meeting com- 
menced at 7 o'clock. The President, Mr. 
HH. G. Chancellor, was in the chair, sup- 
ported by Mr. Edward Chitty, J.P., the 
Rey. H. Shaen Solly, Mrs. Shaen Solly, 
the Revs. W. Tudor Jones, J. Arthur 
Pearson, W. G. Tarrant, P. H. Wicksteed, 
H. D. Roberts, Dr. Lionel Tayler, Mr. T. 
Wicksteed, Mr. EH. F. Cowlin (secretary), 
and Mr. A. W. Harris (treasurer). Letters 
regretting non-attendance were read from 
Sir William Bowring, the Rev. Chas. Har- 
grove, Dr. Carpenter, and Miss Harriet M. 
Johnson. 

The SrcrETaRY presented his report, 
which showed that 17 members had been 
lost, and that there were 22 new members, 
making a total membership of 233; and 
that four new societies had been affiliated, 
making a total of 80. In connection with 
Temperance Sunday 145 sermons and 
addresses had been given, or services held, 
as against 90 for the previous year. It 
was a regrettable fact that in some of the 


churches temperance work was languishing ~ 


for want of helpers. The ‘‘ N.U.T.A.’’ 
Hymnal, which was prepared at consider- 
able trouble and expense to take the place 
of books in which unsuitable sectarian 


hymns abounded, had not been adopted by 


Temperance Societies to the extent hoped 
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for and expected. In January, 1912, Mr. | radical change had come ; drunkenness had 


E. F. Cowlin succeeded Mr. W. R. Mar- 
shall, who as secretary had held office for 
ten years to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee and the great advantage of the 
Association. On the whole, although the 
Association is doing good work, there sti!] 
seems to be room for improvement and 
increased effort. 

The TREASURER submitted his report, 
showing receipts of £104 5s. 7d., and 
expenditure £109 11s. ; deficit, £5 5s. 5d. 
on the year’s working, a financial position 
which causes anxiety. 

The adoption of the reports was moved 
by the CuairMan, who said that he thought 
of the Unitarian movement as being in the 
forefront of all kinds of social and moral 
improvement, yet in this important move- 
ment of temperance there were only 80 
churches affiliated to the Society. They 
were pleased to learn that there had been 
a reduction in the number of licensed 
houses and in the national drink bill. 
The habits of people indicated great im- 
provement, and the speaker surmised 
how far various forms of amusement and 
the growth of athletics had conduced to 
that reduction. There was an important 
measure this year, deserving the support of 
all temperance reformers, the Scottish 
Temperance Bill, which offered to the 
Scottish people the decision on the number 
and existence of facilities for obtaining 
drink that shall prevail in their localities. 
The Association must go forward wth its 
good work vigorously, not only amongst 
young people, but also amongst adults, 
so that whén next year the Government 
brings in a measure not less drastic than 
the measure of 1908, there shall be such 
a weight of public opinion behind it that 
would make it possible to carry the 
measure through without any danger of 
the House of Lords throwing it out. Their 
Association must make its influence a 
power in the formation of that public 
opinion, and so help forward the cause of 
temperance for which they stood. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant,’ seconding, 
spoke highly of the value of the new 
“°N.U.T.A.’’ Hymnal, which was used 
by his temperance workers at Wands- 
worth; and suggested that in order to 
strengthen their hands in the work they 
were engaged upon, a personal letter should 
be addressed by the President to every 
Minister of their churches, drawing atten- 
tion to the value and importance of their 
work. After a short discussion the reports 
were adopted.. A proposal by country 
members of the Association was put in 
by Mr. J. Bredall, that all future annual 
meetings should be held before Friday in 
Whit-week; and it was decided that it be 
left to country members to write to the 
Secretary with their suggestions and 
desires. 

The election of Committee and Officers, 
including the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed as the 
new President, was moved by Dr. W. 
Tupor Jones, who gave an interesting 
account of temperance legislation in New 
Zealand, and some of its results. He said 
that for twenty years the subject of tem- 
perance had received a great deal of atten- 
tion. The problem had been an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and drunkenness had 
been as prevalent there as in this country, 
but since women had received votes a 


decreased; the welfare and happiness of 
the people had increased, and Dr. Jones 
thought there was a probability, border- 
ing upon certainty, that in another twenty 
years there would not be a public-house 
in New Zealand. Miss Spencer seconded, 
and Mr. T. Wicksteed appealed for better 
attendance by members of the Committee. 

The new President, the Rev. Putire H. 
WICKSTEED, moved: 

‘‘That this meeting of the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association respect- 
fully urges the Government to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of introducing 
the promised licensing Bill, and of embody- 
ing therein the principle of Local Option.’’ 

On the general principle of legislation, 
Mr. Wicksteed said that of all the mischie- 
vous things that could possibly be said, one 
of the most mischievous was that you can- 
not make people honest or sober by Act of 
Parliament. Of course they could not; 
but they could help people to be all those 
things. It was said that if a man wanted 
a drink he would get it; but the truer idea 
would be expressed in that if a man wanted 
it enough to get over the obstacles he would 
have it. If not, he wouldn’t. Mr. Wick- 
steed was open to argue that one form of 
legislation was better or worse than 
another, but to say that it made no differ- 
ence was sheer nonsense. 

The Rev. H. D. Roperts seconded, 
forcefully and briefly, and, in supporting 
the resolution, the Rev. T. D. Bacon, of 
Salem, Mass., spoke of the temperance 
work being done in America, more especi- 
ally in connection with prohibition and the 
prohibition States. 

A speech was given by Mr. Arnotp 
Lupron, from the body of the hall, after 
which the CuatrMAn declared the reso- 
lution carried. 

An interesting feature of the proceedings 
was the presentation made to Mr. W. R. 
Marshall, in recognition of his valuable 
services as Secretary for ten years, and on 
behalf of the members the Chairman pre- 
sented him with a cheque for £7 7s., made 
up of shilling subscriptions. 

Mr. MarsHaty acknowledged the gift in 
suitable terms, and recalled the kindness 
and good feeling he had always met with 
during his tenure of office. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
speakers was moved by Mr. Epwarp 
Cuitty, J.P., seconded by Mrs. SHaEn 
Sotty, and carried, and the meeting closed 
with the Doxology and Benediction. 


CENTRAL POSTAL MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tur Annual Meeting of the Central 
Postal Mission was held on May 30 at 
Kssex Hall, Miss Tagart, the President, 
being in the chair. Miss Tagart said 
it seemed to the workers when engaged in 
the correspondence of the Portal Mission 
as if it was a small affair, an effort to give 
a little help to a lonely soul here and 
there perhaps in some remote village, 
and yet they had the whole globe for their 
field of work, and their message could 
be delivered wherever letters were carried. 
In England they had a special mission 
to the villages, and they had received 


such generous words and such cordial 
response to their efforts that it often 
made them feel how little they had done 
to merit these results. The eagerness 
with which the books and pamphlets 
sent out were read and passages from 
them copied out was most remarkable 
and touching. Miss Tagart gave a warm 
welcome to all present, especially to 
those who had come from afar. 

The report was taken as read, but 
some extracts from it were given by 
Miss Florence Hill, hon. secretary. Miss 
Hill said she had received letters of regret 
from Miss Ethel Lake, hon. treasurer, and 
Mrs. Noel Johnson, now President of 
the Manchester Mission, of which she has 
been the secretary for eighteen years, 
neither of whom were present. Miss Lake 
was especially sorry that she was unable 
to be with them, but she had been obliged 
to take a complete rest under doctor’s 
orders. The report draws special attention 
to the new and important religious move- 
ment in Italy, initiated by Signor Gaetano 
Conte, formerly pastor in the Italian Meth- 
odist Church, who has resigned his pulpit, 
and is now devoting his life to the spread 
of liberal ideas in connection with religion 
and social reform. An account ot his 
work was recently given by Dr. Wendte in 
an address reported in our issue of April 20, 
and in a very interesting little book 
entitled ‘‘ After Ten Months,’’ Signor 
Conte himself gives an account of the 
circumstances which brought him into 
touch with liberal religious thinkers, 
both in America and his own country, 
and of the causes which led him to start 
the ‘‘ Italian Association of Free Be- 
lievers,’? the new society which is doing 
such good work at the present time. This 
Association is undenominational, and exists 
for the purpose of influencing the existing 
churches as well as the ‘* unchurched ’’ 
in the direction of enlightened and pro- 
gressive, thought, giving men a more 
spiritual and at the same time rational 
conception of Christianity, and preparing 
the way for the further study of ethical 
and social questions in order to uplift 
the masses of the people. 

Mr. Conte has already translated and cir- 
culated several pamphlets, and held con- 
ferences in many Italian towns. The first 
four pamphlets he issued dealt with Uni- 
tarianism, and were sent to 1,000 people. 
The Association numbers at present over 
113 subscribers, and professors, lawyers, 


| doctors, and other people of culture have 


given evidence of sympathy and approval. 
Mr. Conte has been nurtured in the high 
ideals of Mazzini, and he desires to lead 
Italians to a deeper faith and to a higher 
sense of moral duty, founded on that faith. 
He meets with opposition both from 
Catholics and Protestants, and needs all 
the help and sympathy that can be given 
him. Members of the Central Postal 
Mission Committee have been in constant 
communication with him ever since the 
resignation of his pastorate, and the 
President and Secretary had the privilege 
of meeting Mr. Conte and some of his 
friends and sympathisers in Venice last 
January, and of hearing many interesting 
details concerning this new religious move- 


ment in Italy. 


The report states that during the year 
the Postal Missions have been in direct 
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communication with over 3,000 people. 
There were 1,663 new applications for 
literature in 1911, and communications 
are still kept up with 1,957 old correspond- 
ents. 

Applications for literature came from 
681 different places, mainly from Great 
Britain, but some have come from abroad 
—from Australia, Canada, India, New 
Zealand, 8. Africa, W. Africa, and the 
United States ; also from Algeria, Argen- 
tina, Antigua, the Bermudas, Fyi, Java, 
and from a few EKuropean countries. 

Encouraging reports from the secretaries 
of the affiliated societies, and from the 
branches in India, Holland, China, and 
Australia, have also been received. 

In the absence of Miss Lake, Mrs. Her- 
bert Smith read the financial statement, 
at the same time paying a warm tribute 
to the devotion and energy of the hon. 
treasurer, whose absence was regretted by 
all. The Rev. Lucking Tavener, in second- 
ing the adoption of the reports, .made 
special references to the excellent work 
which is being done by the Suffolk Mission 
at Bedfield and Framlingham. He thought 
the ministers of the various churches 
might make more use of the Postal Mission 
than they did when trying to meet the 
needs of inguirers. The resolution was 
carried. Dr. Herbert Smith moved the 
election of the committee and officers for 
the ensuing year, and expressed his 
entire sympathy with the work of the 
society, especially as it was a society of 
women, which was giving help to many 
who really needed it without prejudicing 
their interests in any way. The resolution 
was seconded by Mrs. Lewis, who stated 
that about seventy letters were sent out 
each week, in addition to books and 
papers. Dr. Angelo Crespi then delivered 
his interesting address on “‘ The Present 
Tendencies of Religious Thought in Italy ’’ 
which we summarised last week. Signor 
Crespi, who co-operated with Fogazzaro 
in the Modernist review, 71 Rinnovamento, 
has contributed a study on ‘‘ Magzzini and 
the Future Religious Synthesis’’ to Mr. 
Conte’s new movement, and has also 
promised him a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Method 
to he used in Religious Studies.’’ 

Mrs. Roberts, in a charming speech, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 
She said she had no words in which to 
express the gratitude they must all 
feel to Dr. Crespi for his wonderful 
and vivid description of religious and 
philosophical tendencies in Italy. She 
had never enjoyed anything more than 
she had enjoyed that address. The speaker 
had the magical glamour of Italy behind 
him, that beautiful country from which 
we have inherited so much. They could 
never forget all that they owed to Italy and 
its empire over the world, over art, and 
over literature. The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
in seconding, said he hoped they would 
be able to see Dr. Crespi’s masterly 
address in some permanent form. The 
brilliant way in which the whole subject 
had been put before them in their own 
language, and the broad philosophical 
survey which had been given in such a 
short time, had left some of them almost in 
a state of bewilderment. Dr. Crothers 
added a few appreciative words, and said 
that all they could do to help the new 
movement in Italy would be too little. 


It should be to them a new inspiration. 
A vote of thanks to the President, who 
occupied the chair, was moved by Dr. 
Tudor Jones, seconded by the Rey. C. 
Hargrove, and supported by Mr. Charles 
Hawksley. This brought the meeting to 
a close. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT. 


Muca of the information contained in 
the annual report of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association has already 
appeared in these columns, and some idea 
of the activities of the Association during 
the past year was given in the report of 
the annual meeting which appeared last 
week. The work of the Van Mission and 
the report of the Colonial and Foreign 
Committee were especially dealt with, 
and mention was made of the scheme for 
increasing ministers’ stipends, which re- 
ceived so much attention at the National 
Conference at Birmingham. 

In regard to Home Missions, the Report 
states that the grants made towards the 
salaries of ministers, special lectures and 
services, repairs to buildings, and other 
home mission work in 1911 amounted to 
£2,332; in addition, £267 was expended 
in grants of books and tracts, making 
£2,599 for the year. £1,850 was ex- 
pended on ministers’ salaries and pulpit 
supplies, £345 in building grants, £135 in 
lectures and special services. If a scheme 
were carried out for appointing two or 
three district ministers whose whole time 
would be devoted to home mission work, 
and whose salaries and expenses would be 
provided for by the Association, an 
additional income of £1,000 a year would 
be required for this object alone. 

The Committee have had abundant 
evidence of the good work carried on in 
the Western Union district by the Rev. 
Rudolf Davis, and in the London Unit- 
arian, Society’s district by the Rev. J. A. 
Pearson. The South-East Wales Society 
has approached the Association with a 
view to the appointment of a missionary 
minister for that district, and the Com- 
mittee have replied that they will be 
pleased to consider a scheme with favour, 
adding, however, that in order to provide 
adequate financial assistance it may be 
necessary to readjust some of the present, 
grants to the churches. Suggestions for 
special work in North Wales that might 
involve a similar appointment for a time 
have been made to the Association; but 
as there are no Unitarian churches in 
North Wales, the advice of the Liverpool 
District Missionary Association has been 
sought as to the advisability of arranging 
a series of lectures and religious services, 
with an intimation that the Committee 
will be glad to co-operate in making the 
necessary arrangements. 

In connection with the Van Mission, 
2,659 meetings have now been held during 
six seasons, including 445 held last season. 
The cost of the Mission for each year 
since 1907 for four vans has been as 
follows :—1907, £1,083; 1908, £1,066; 
1909, £931; 1910, £996; 1911, £822. It 
is gratifying to report also that with the 


assistance of a few special and generous 
subscriptions, the income was just suf- 
ficient to cover the expenditure, and to 
leave a small balance of £2. The sub- 
scriptions in 1907 and since have been 
as follows :—1907, £820, including £300 


for the purchase of new vans; 1908, 
E1365) 19095: £6353 *- 1910," £620 ;- 1911, 
£791. The subscriptions for 1911, with 


£33 from Van collections and sales of 
books and tracts, enables the Mission to 
meet its expenditure, including the main- 
tenance of four vans, wages, working 
expenses, printing, and the salary of the 
missionary agent. 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
Association a considerable number of 
books and tracts have been issued. It 
was decided that the imprint, ‘“ The Lind- 
sey Press,’’ be used on the title-page in 
future issues of any special books or other 
publications, whenever it was considered 
advisable not to use the imprint of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones kindly prepared a 
special design for the title-page of The 
Lindsey Press, and it is peculiarly ap- 
propriate that the name of Theophilus 
Lindsey should be connected in this way 
with publications issued by the Associa- 
tion. 

The financial statement shows that the 
receipts for the year ending December 31, 


1911, were as follows :—Subscriptions, 
£2,702; collections, £638; dividends, 
£1,476; book room sales, £724; book 


room grants, £422; Wan Mission, £824 ; 
special, £50. The payments were :— 
Home work, £2,332; colonial’ and foreign 
work, £1,173; book and tract grants, 
home, £267; colonial and foreign, £155 ; 
deputations fand meetings, £46. Van 
Mission, £822; book department, £1,036 ; 
anniversary expenses, £97; salaries and 
wages, £860; general expenses, including 
rent, postages, d&c., £235. There was 
an excess of expenditure over income of 
£186. Several subscriptions received in 
the early part ‘of 1911 properly belonged 
to the previous year, and are not likely 
to be renewed in 1912. The Association 
Sunday collections show an increase of 
£117, compared with 1910, but the com- 
parisom is a little misleading owing to 
delay in receiving some of the collections. 
Amounts paid early in January occasion- 
ally belong to collections taken in the 
previous November. 5 
An appeal for new subscribers and sub- 
scriptions has been issued, and the assist- 
ance of the members of the Association 
in making it known is earnestly desired. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


i 


Acton.—The sixth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the Unitarian Church in Creffield-road, 
Acton, was celebrated on Sunday, June 2, by 
special services conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Lionel Tayler and the Rev. E. Daplyn; -and 
on Tuesday night by a. public meeting, pre- 


sided over, in very genial fashion, by the Rev. _ 
¥F. K. Freeston, of Essex Church, Kensington. _ 
There were between fifty and sixty present, 
and the addresses delivered by the chairman, — 
the Rey. Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 


were much appreciated by all present. 
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M.P., the Rev. J. A. Pearson, and the 

minister of the church, the Rey. A. C. Holden, 

The 
hon. secretary (Mr. A. Barnes) and the hon, 
treasurer (Mr. E. B. Athawes), in compliance 
with a call from the chair, spoke on behalf 
of the church, the latter in his remarks com- 

' mending with enthusiasm the project of a 
bazaar to be held in about a year’s time, 
with the bold object of raising £300, to enable 
the balance of the loan on the site (£264) to 
be paid off, and to provide the nucleus of a 
building fund for the erection of a permanent 
church at some future date. A cordial vote 
of thanks was accorded to the chairman and 
visitors, and also to the ladies who had _ pro- 
vided the refreshments, on the motion of Mr. 
Brison, seconded by Mr. D. B. Sceats. 

Bermondsey: Unitarian Church.—We are 
asked to say that funds are urgently needed 
_to defray the expenses of the annual excursion 
in connection with the Sunday school, which 
will take place early in July. The smallest 
donations will be thankfully received by Mr. 
Thos. Javison, secretary, 99, Fort-road, Ber- 
mondsey, or Mr. Herbert N. Caley, 74, Fort- 
road, Bermondsey. 

Birkenhead : Appointment.—The, Rev. J. E. 
Jenkins, of Padiham, has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to become the minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Birkenhead. 

Birmingham: Appointment.—The Rev. J. 
M. Lloyd Thomas has received and accepted an 
invitation to become the-minister of the Old 

_ Meeting Church, Birmingham, in succession to 
the Rev. Joseph Wood. Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
has been the minister of the High Pavement 
Church, Nottingham, for eleven years. At the 
quarterly committee held last Monday in the 
High Pavement Schools, Nottingham, a reso- 
lution was unanimously passed expressing the 
Committee’s great regret at Mr. Thomas’s ap- 
proaching removal from the district, and con- 
gratulating him on his acceptance of the pastor- 

* ate of the Old Meeting Church, Birmingham. 

The Committee desired to place on record their 
grateful acknowledgment of his invaluable 
services as secretary of the North Midland 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Association for 
eight years, and latterly as one of the vice- 
presidents, and the generous way he has 
given himself to the common work of the 
Liberal Christian Churches. 

Chowbent.—The School sermons, afternoon 
and evening, were preached at Chowbent 
Chapel on Sunday, June 9, by the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, of London, to crowded congregations. 
The Rev. J. J. Wright took the scholars’ 
service in the morning. On the cover of the 
hymn papers were printed the following items 
of information about the school :—‘“‘£62 6s. 6d. 
were the collections last year (1911); £35 
5s. 9d. of this have had to be spent on improve- 
ments, repairs, painting, &c., of the school 
buildings during the past year; £4 8s. 8d. in 
debt the schools find themselves at the end of 
the year (March 31) in consequence, after 
paying for the usual fuel, light and cleaning, 
and the necessary class books (chiefly illustrated 
New Testaments), and other school equipments. 
There are 447 scholars in the Sunday school ; 

there are 34 teachers: 4 superintendents 
(besides the Minister); a gain of 48 scholars 
during the year is: recorded; 157 of these 
scholars are over 16 years of age, 19 more than 

last year; 16 more scholars have become 
members of the chapel in this year, 1912. A 
£65 collection could be well used in the cost 

-and work of the schools, towards helping the 
good life of these 447 young lives.’’ Last 
Sunday’s collections resulted in £68 3s. 8d. 

being raised—more than the sum asked for 
above. During the day a presentation was 
made on behalf of 100 past and present mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s Class to Mr. Robert 

_ Greenhalgh, J.P., who has been its teacher for 

more than 23 years, on his retirement from 


in-law, Dr. Jessel. Tc 


* Cliften.—The induction of Dr. G. F. Beckh 
as minister of Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, 
will take place on June 25 at 3.30. Prin- 
cipal Carpenter, D.D., the Rev, A. N. 
Blatchford, the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, 
Mr. P. D. Worsley, and the Treasurer of 
Lewin’s Mead Meeting will take part in the 
service, to which all are cordially invited. 
A luncheon at the Imperial Hotel, Clifton, at 
2 for 2.15, will precede the cervice. Those 
desiring to be present are requested to inform 
Mr. C. Cole, St. Ives, Westbury-on-Trym, 
of their intention, in order that suitable ar- 
rangements may be made. Afternoon tea will 
be provided in the lecture hall or garden imme- 
diately after the service. 


Dover.—The annual meetings of the General 
Baptist Assembly were held at Adrian-street, 
Dover, on Tuesday and Wednesday in last 
week. There was a fair gathering of ministers 
and delegates from the various constituent 
churches, and the meetings were not without 
lively episodes. After a board meeting on 
Tuesday afternoon, followed by tea in the 
school-room, a service was held in the church, 
conducted by the Rev. S. Burrows. At the 
close a communion service was conducted by 
Mr. Ginever. On Wednesday morning the 
Assembly met for business. he Secretary’s 
report and the T'reasurer’s accounts were read, 
and after some discussion, accepted. A new 
board was elected, as follows :—Mr. W. Walker, 
J.P., president; Mr. Edward Chitty, J.P., 
vice-president ; Mr. Offen, treasurer ; the Rev. 
J. Brinkworth, secretary ; the Revs. T. Bond, 
S. Burrows, and Geo. Lansdown, and Mr. 
Hazel. Mr. Ginever was elected as messenger 
in place of the late Mr. Marchant ; he was also 
appointed as assistant-secretary to the Assem- 
bly. Lunch was follcwed by a pleasant drive, 
after which tea was again provided in the 
schoolroom. In the evening a public meeting 
was held. Mr. Lansdown and Mr. Harvey 
Smith gave addresses on the subject, ‘‘ What 
Relation has Religion to Labour Unrest ?”’ 
A very interesting and animated discussion 
followed, and the meeting terminated with 
votes of thanks to all who had contributed to 
making the visit of the Assembly to Dover a 
success. 


Hull: Park-stveet Church.—The annual 
meeting of the congregation was held on 
Wednesday, June 12. The printed reports of 
the Committee, the Sunday-school, and the 
various societies give evidence of continued 
vitality and progress, and under the stimulus 
of the Rev. Lawrence Clare’s ministry, the 
outlook is bright and promising. Generous 
donations by devoted members of the congre- 
gation have brought the contemplated exten- 
sion of the school-room and adjoining pre- 
mises within reasonable prospect of realisa- 
tion, and it is hoped shortly to commence 
building operetions. Officers were elected for 
the ensuing year, and two ladies were again 
appointed to the Committee. A garden party 
was held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Harris on Saturday, June 8, when, 
despite unpropitious weather, over £23 was 
obtained towards the oxtension scheme. 
Several hundred pounds are still required to 
complete the scheme, and donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the treasurer, 
Mr. H. E. Holmes. 


Kensington: Essex Church Appointment.— 
The Rev. Harold Speight, M.A., has accepted 
the invitation of the congregation to become 
the junior minister of Essex Church, for a 
period of three years from September | next. 
Mr. Speight had a distinguished career at the 
University of Aberdeen, and is now completing 
his second year at Manchester College, Oxford, 
as holder of the ‘* Daniel Jones ’’ fellowship. 
He has also assisted the staff of the College 
in the tutorial work, and has lectured on his- 
torical and philosophical subjects. 


Manchester: lLongsight.—The Rev. B. C, 
Constable, of Stockport, has accepted a unani- 


mous invitation to the Free Christian Church, 
Longsight, and will commence his ministry 
there on the first Sunday in July. 


Newbury: Presbyterian Meeting House.— 
The 215th anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Chapel at Newbury, which is one of the his- 
toric features of the town, was celebrated on 
Whit Sunday. There were special services to 
mark the occasion, the pulpit being occupied 
by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., who preached on 
““The Freedom of Faith’’; while in the 
evening a service of sacred song, entitled 
““The Good Samaritan,’’ was given, with 
readings by the Rev. R. Newell. In connec- 
tion with the chapel it is intended to hold a sale 
of work and garden party on the lawn, 121, 
Bartholomew-street, by kind consent of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hickman at 3 o’clock on Wednesday, 
June 26. Mrs. Walter Baily, of London, will 
perform the opening ceremony, and the Mayor 
of Newbury (Mr. S. Knight) will preside. Any 
help in the way of goods or money will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by Miss Stillman, secretary, 
Marsh Cottage, Newbury, and Mrs. Newell, 
treasurer, Arthur-road, Newbury. 

Northampton.—In connection with the re- 
cently formed teachers’ preparation class at 
Kettering-road Unitarian Church, Mr. F. J. 
Gould, of the Moral Education League, gave 
a demonstration lesson in moral instruction on 
Friday, the 7th inst. The attendance was 
good, and included several teachers from other 
local schools. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


AN EXutBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE 
CoLontaL INSTITUTE. 

An exhibition of photographs taken by 
Mrs. John H. Harris during a journey in 
West Central Africa of nearly 5,000 miles 
will be held at the Royal Colonial Institute 
on June 19, 20, and 21. The photographs, 
which number over 500, represent the 
production of cocoa, rubber, palm oil, and 
gum copal; forest and river scenery, 
African industries, native customs and 
diseases, cicatrising, fetishes, canoeing, &c. 
The exhibition is private, but open to all 
adult members and friends of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Royal Society, the 
Royal Geographical Society, the African 
Society, the Institute of Journalists, and 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society. Tickets of admission may bé 
obtained by sending a stamped and 
addressed envelope to Mr. Travers Buxton, 
51, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, S.W., or Mr. J. R. Boosé, Royal 
Colonial Institute, 18, Northumberland- 
avenue, W.C. 


‘* Sarety ’? FLANNELETTE. 

All is not ‘‘ Safety ’’ flannelette that 
is so labelled, according to the Child’s 
Guardian, and more prominence, it is urged, 
should be given to the good work done by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
which undertakes tests and investigations 
from time to time for the purpose of en-< 
lightening the public as to the dangers they 
run from causes of which they are lament- 
ably ignorant. One of the recent tests 
was devoted to what is called by the 
manufacturers and retailers ‘‘ Safety ’’ 
flannelette. The material was of good 
quality, described as of “‘ fine finish,’’ and 
the price paid was 83d. per yard The © 
tests were careful and systematic. They — 
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resulted in proving that this so-called | Browning and his sister lodged during his 


‘* Safety ’’ flannelette was of a highly | last visit to Asolo :— 


inflammable nature. The need for legisla- 
tion to prevent the sale of a material so 
destructive to life has been frequently 
urged. Its importance is all the greater 
when remembering that the cheaper quali- 
ties are far more dangerous. The British 
Fire Prevention Committee say, ‘‘ To sell 
a textile falsely described as ° safe ” should 
be an offence punishable by a summary 
procedure,’’ and all who know of the 
lamentable waste of infant hfe through 
burning accidents will be in hearty agree- 
ment. 


ENTENTE OR ALLIANCE, 

At the monthly meeting on Wednesday, 
June 5, of the National Peace Council, 
representing thirty allied organisations, 
Mr. Gordon Harvey, M.P. (chairman), 
moved the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Mr. Harry Nuttall, M.P., 
and adopted unanimously :— 


That the National Peace Council ex- 
presses its strong disapproval of the 
proposal which is being made in certain 
quarters for an offensive and defensive 
alliance with France. It rejoices in 
the existence of the present cordial 
relations between the two peoples, and 
earnestly desires that they may continue 
and spread from both sides until they 
include all other nations. 

It is the opinion of the Council that the 
formation of an alliance-such as is sug- 
gested would not only prevent the 
extension of international European 
goodwill, but would certainly add to the 
unhappy feelings of suspicion and irrita- 
tion which now prevail, and would lead 
to an increase in the burden of armaments 
and military service already intolerable. 


Tur Town or ASOLO. 


Asolo, a magic word to all lovers of 
‘* Pippa Passes,’’ is no longer the quaint 
old town given over to silk-weaving of 
fifty years ago. New machinery has now 
taken the place of hand labour, while 
the railways have drawn the centres of 
industry from the hill-perched town to the 
cities of the plain, says Mrs. Miller Morrison 
in a recent article in the Datly. News. 
‘‘ But the hand that transformed the 
lovely old-world Asolo into the very fairy- 
land of a poet’s dream held a gift in its 
still, and the present lace school of Asolo, 
founded in 1892, is a son’s tribute of affec- 
tion to the little town his father loved. 
Mr. Barrett Browning bought the crumbling 
factory in which Pippa worked and sang, 
hoping to resuscitate Pippa’s craft. But 
the silk industry was found to be past 
and gone beyond recall, so the old silk 
factory was transformed into the new lace 
school, and within its walls, looking down 
on the verdant rivas, and the blue, misty 
plains, and across to the Euganean Hills, 
some thirty small pairs of hands are to be 
seen, all busy with their pillows and their 
bobbins, weaving lovely Venetian lace in 
the beautiful antique patterns, and decora- 
ting hand-woven linen such as one sees 
shining white on the tables in old Venetian 
pictures. Just across the street from the 
lace school we read on a tablet let into the 
wall of the little house in which Robert 
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In questa casa 
abito 
Roberto Browning, 
Sommo Poeta Inglese, 
Vi Scrisse Asolando, 
1889.”” 


ok ok * 


The centenary of the poet whom Asolo 
loves to claim as its own has been cele- 
brated by the township by the inau- 
guration of another tablet, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

Celebrando il Centenario 
del suo Poeta 
al Nome di 
Roberto Browning, 
questa via 
consacrava 
7 Maggio, 1912. 


This has been placed on the little house 
in which he lodged, ‘‘ thus naming, in 
token of Asolo’s love and gratitude, the 
street In which he last lived and worked 


Via Roberto Browning.’’ 


Tue BANKS OF THE WANDLE. 


The annual report of the Kyrle Society 


JUNE. 15, 1912. 


Board and Residence, &c. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59,- Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice KE. PassAvant_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


Prospectus 


{DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
iRED 
WHITE 


for 1911 gives an interesting record of the 
activities of the committee in regard to 
many important schemes for the preserva- 
tion of open spaces. Particular reference 
is made to the River Wandle, which rises 
at Waddon, near West Croydon, and flows 
through Beddington to Hackbridge, where 
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| For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


it joins anotherstream and flows on through 
Wallington, Mitcham, Morden, Merton, 
Wimbledon and Wandsworth to 
Thames. The banks of this river include 
many lovely bits, of country scenery, as 
the photographs included in the reports 
show, and several tracts of land along its 
banks have already been acquired for parks 
and recreation grounds, in addition to a 
beautiful mere, and a lovely stretch of 
stream and bank near the Lower Mitcham 
Bridge, which have been purchased by 
generous friends. It is hoped that other 
pieces of land may also be procured. 
* ie 


Ruskin, in the 
‘“ Crown of Wild Olive,’’ has written a 


delightful passage about this beautiful: 


little stream :—‘‘ Twenty years ago there 
was no lovelier piece of lowland scenery in 
South England, nor any more pathetic in 
the world, by its expression of sweet human 
character and life, than that immediately 
bordering on the sources of the Wandle, and 
including the low moors of Addington and 
“the villages of Beddington and Carshalton, 
with all their pools and streams. No 
clearer or diviner waters ever sang with 
constant lips of the Hand which ‘ giveth 
rain from Heaven]; no pastures ever 
lightened in spring-time with more pas- 
sionate blossoming, no sweeter homes ever 
hallowed the heart of the passer-by with 
their pride of peaceful gladness—fain-hid- 
den yet full-confessed.’’ But in those 
days there was much pollution, and it is 
partly due to Ruskin’s influence that some 
of the springs of origin at Carshalton have 
been protected, and much done since to 
purify the once famous trout stream which 
is so perfect in epitome an beauty of its 
greater brother the Thames. | 
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REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Flaxzella.” Washable. Wide range of fascin- 
ating designs. Beautiful shades, durable, 
looks smart for years.— Write, Hurton’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


White Art Irish Linen. Big pieces suit- 
able for making Teacloths, ‘T'raycloths, 
D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle. Postage 4d. 
Trish Linen Catalogue FREE. — Write, 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 


highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Geld or Silver in avy form, 


\—WOOLFALL & Co., Southport. 
== 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


a 
WA Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


“THE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 


Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 
year ; 9d. 


stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD,.27, Pilgrim-street, — 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by. THE 

“ INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday 
June 15, 1912, ay : 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine — 


Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing.” 


Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. — 


6d. a 
er dozen; 3s. 6d; per 100; extra — 
charge local page.—Address to Eprtor, “ Dove- — 


*,.* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 2 
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The International FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 


MMER SCHOOL. 


Visits Association |% % sa « roreuay, 


Founded for the Purpose of Studying the 
Customs and Institutions of Other Countries. 


THE SEVENTH VISIT TO DENMARK. 
August 13-23, 1912. 


The arrangements include visits to Frederiks- 
borg High School for the Danish People, 
Keerehave Agricultural Sctool for Cottagers 
. and Cottagers’ Wives, a Co-operative Dairy, an 
Agricultural Museum, the Open-air Museum 
at Lyngby, a Home for Old Age Pensioners, 
a Labour Bureau, a Co-operative Bakery, the 
Training School for Domestic Servants, the 
Finsen Light Institute. 


THE THIRD VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
July 23-=August 2, 1912. 


The arrangements include visits to Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, and the Hague, a Cheese 
Factory, an Automatie Auction, Smal] Market 
Gardens, “ Polders,”’ the Club of the Diamond 
Workers’ Union, «&e. 

All particulars may -be had from the Hon. 
Sec:, Miss F. M, Burnin, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 

The inclusive cost will not exceed Wight 
Guineas for the visit to Denmark, and Six 
Guineas for the visit to Holland. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


Montreux, 16 days, £8. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 2. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Mr, W. CARTER. 
‘August 2. Montreux, 16 days, £8. 
Hon. Conductor, Rey. T. P. SPEDDING. 
August $0. Lugano, 16 days, £9 Qs. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August $0, Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. Morrison. 
NO EXTRAS. 
The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions. ; 
Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


July 5. 


ROW’S NEST.—Mr. E. W. LuMMIS 
proposes to take a party to LHastern 
Switzerland in August. Inclusive cost: a 
fortnight abroad, 14 guineas ; a month abroad, 
19 guineas. Persons wishing to join should 
write early to 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


CANCER CURE. 


Dr. ROBERT BELL’S latest book, 
“The Cancer Scourge and How 
to Destroy It.” 
1s, 2d. post free. 


THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN AGE, 
153, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 


AUGUST 3 to 17, 1912. 
Director : D. N. DUNLOP, Editor of “ The Path.” 


TC PROMOTE UNITY IN 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND SCIENCE, AND ITS 
EXPRESSION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


A few of the LECTURERS are :— 
Rev. Dr. K. C. Anderson, of Dundee; 
Professor Patrick Geddes, of St. Andrews 
University; Mrs. Despard; Sir Richard 
Stapley ; Professor A, W. Bickerton ; C. 

_ Lazenby, B.A.; Philip Oyler; W. Loftus 
Hare ; W. Wroblewski; Dr. 'Tudor-Jones ; 
Madame Pogosky, of the International 
Fellowship of Workers; J. C. Hudson 
(The Home School, Highgate); Miss Dora 
Marsden, B.A., Editor of ‘*The Free- 
woman”; Professor R. M. Maclver, of 
Aberdeen University, and others. 

A few of the SUBJECTS are :— 
Brotherhood, Mysticism, Educational Prob- 
Jems, The Religions of the World, The 
Future of Art, The Philosophy of Work, 
&e., &e. 

MUSIC. 

Miss Margaret Holloway, Violinist ; Mr. 
Van der Straeten, ’Cellist ; Mr. Van der 
Straeten, Jun,, Violist, and others. Mr. 
Conal Quirke at the Piano. 


Societies and Organisations interested and 
desiring to be represented by a Lecturer are 
invited to communicate with the Secretary. 


Descriptive pamphlet and COMPLETE 
PROGRAMME OF LECTURES, &c., ean 
be obtained from Department I1, The Fourth 
International Summer School, Oakley House, 
Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY of 


Presbyterian and Unitarian 
Ministers and Congregations of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Southport on Wednesday next, 

June 26, 

11.30 a.m. Service in the Unitarian Church, 
Portland Street. Preacher, the Rev. A. W. 
Fox, M.A., of Todmorden. Supporter, 
the Rev. B. C. Constable,-of Longsight. 

12.45 pm. Luncheon in the Cambridge 
Hall, Lord Street, 1s. each. 

2p.m. Business Meeting in the Temperance 
Institute, London Street, the President, 
theRev. R. Travers Herford, B.A., in the 
Chair. 

5 pm. Tea in the Cambridge Hall, Lord 
Street, 1s. each. 

6 p.m. Meeting in the Temperance Institute, 
London Street, Arthur S. Thew, Esq., in 
the Chair. Addresses by the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, B.A., Alfred Pilling, Esq., 
and the Rev. C. M. Wright, M.A. The 
Mayor of Southport will be present and 
will offer a welcome to the Assembly. 

H, ENFIELD Dowson, B.A. | Hon. 
N. ANDERTON, B.A. Secs. 


Schools. ~ 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHALu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, ‘ 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Tavpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
peration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 3 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and proknsions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. » All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal: J. H.N.STePHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


RENCH YOUNG LADY wishes for 


Situation au fon for three months, from 
beginning of Ju Ms in respectable English 
family. — For information apply to Mrs. 
Gaytes, 43 rue de Beulainvilliers, Paris 16¢ 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income ... AN «» £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


Be Ds Bow rs, Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, Jf Directors. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher sot 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelyed to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ew 
SUNDAY, June 23, 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
HotneEn, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catery. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J, C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crusszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15,and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapriyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wssron, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Frank K. Freerston, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. C. A. Wine. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. W. Gates; 
6.30, Rev. Jonn Exuis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListTER, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
Il and 6,30, Rev. T. Davenrort Bacon, 
of Salem, U.S.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bias, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JoNEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Roper, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrtH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CoorER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. Joun 
Exuis; 6.30, Mr. R. W. PETTINGER, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Lexx, 
B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Josepx 

f 4 WILSON. . 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROOKWAY. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A, C. 


Azrrystwyta, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tu. 

BipMincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11, Rey. J. W. Austin, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. 
Woop. 

Biminguam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11, Rev. Joserpx Woop; 6.30, Rev. 
J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Braoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Bev. H. 
Bopxiu Smiru, 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars’ Service; 
Jonuzs, M.A, 

BovugNEMovutTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxur, M.A. 


10.45, 
6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 


Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrizstLey PRIME, 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (I'ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Mr. J. J. Lay, 
(Norwich). 

Buxron, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street. 
CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 
Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dr. G. F. Becxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Srvat, 6.30, Rev. E. L, H. THomas, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EK. Savect Hicks, M.A. 

Evyesxam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Dowson. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine, 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. 

Luicrster, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. H. M. Noxan, M.A., B.Litt. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. Connge_qy, 

Liverpoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
J. R. RUSSELL, 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropers, 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Stantey RussELu, B.A. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQuHaRsoN, 

Manourster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. R. H. MalsTER, 

MancuxstER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

New Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E, Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
O DGERS. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

Portsmouta, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Jamums Harwoop, B.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

* 6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AqaR. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 

SoutsametTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 4. R. ANDREAR, M.A. 

Torquay. Unity Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. StaLttwortTHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev H. W. Hawkgs. 


11 and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Houc-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


ss HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, lid.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Hpiror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


MARRIAGE, 


GRIFFIN — FEwINcs. —On June 15, at the 
Unitarian Church, East-hill, Wandsworth 
by. the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., Ernest, 
eldest son of Alfred Ernest Griffin, 12, 
Morella-rd.. Wandsworth Common, to 
Eleonora Irene Phelps, youngest daughter 
of Edwin Fewings, of Bolingbroke-grove, 
Wandsworth Common. 


DEATHS, 


EversHED.—On June 15, at Malthouse Villa, 
Station-road, Billingshurst, Sussex, Caroline, 
widow of the late William Evershed, of 
Tedfold, Billingshurst, aged 83. 


Isaacs.—On June 14, at Rosenheim, Brank- 
some-park, Bournemouth, Alice Mabel, 
second daughter of Charles Isaacs. 


SmitH.—On June 15, at his residence, Oakfield, 
Woodbourne-road, Edgbaston, Birmivgham, 
Howard Samuel Smith, aged 70 years. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


PEN 


RUIT GROWING.—Vacancy occurs 

for a Pupil on a Fruit Farm and Market 

Garden. — RYLAND, Radford Nurceries, 
Leamington, 


ITUATION as Clerk, Storekeeper, 
Overlooker, Collector, or any position of 
trust, required by business man (34). Moderate 


salary. — ‘‘CORNUBIAN,’’ INQUIRER Office, 3, 


Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 
ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 
of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 
cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 
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Galendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for . 


two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 

insertions, half-price. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE proceedings at the annual British 
Conference of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, which opened at Manchester 
on Saturday last, show that the outlook of 
this Society has broadened by force of 
time and circumstance. A mere glance 
at the subjects for discussion shows that 
other questions than those with which the 
Y.M.C.A. occupied itself at its foundation 
have thrust themselves upon its notice. 
Problems of leisure and recreation, of be- 
lief and unbelief, of employment and unem- 
ployment—all these were discussed in a 
frank and liberal spirit. Mr. W. M. Oatts, 
of Glasgow, presented the report of a com- 
mission on ‘‘ problems of belief and un- 
belief,’ which said that its members 
“* were not despondent about the progress 
of religion in this country. They believed 
that the forces which tended towards un- 
belief and irreligion were spending them- 
selves. Just as much of the unbelief of 
_ to-day was a recoil from the other-worldly 
religion of a preceding age, so there was 
likely to come a reaction against the 
tyranny of the materialism of the present 
age.”’ 

* * *€ 

Tue Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment reported that ‘‘ broadly 
speaking, really efficient men were not 
often found out of employment. Such 
isolated cases as there were could generally 
be traced either to the temporary over- 
crowding of an industry, or to a lack of 
initiative, enterprise or character in the 
individual.’? We do not wish to com- 
ment on the last sentence further than to 
say that there isa great weight of disin- 
terested and authoritative opinion against 
it. Of other causes of unemployment 
mentioned by the Commission the most 
prominent place was given to the exploita- 
tion of juvenile labour. Although the 


Commission did not believe that such 
exploitation could be absolutely abolished, 
they recommended, says the Manchester 
Guardian report of the Conference, ‘‘ the 
formation of advisory committees in each 
centre dealing with boys, the support of 
the policy of making attendance at con- 
tinuation schools compulsory, and the co- 
operation of the Y.M.C.A. with education 
authorities.’’ 
ay eee 

Tue death of Professor A. W. Verrall, 
which took place on Tuesday last, has 
deprived Cambridge and England of one 
of their best-known classical scholars. In 
the Classical Tripos, he was bracketed 
second with Mr. T. E. Page, the late 
Professor Butcher being Senior Classic, 
while in the competition for Chancellor’s 
medals this brilliant trio were bracketed 
equal. An exact and original scholar 
and fascinating lecturer, he had at 
the same time a rare gift of friendship, 
which will catise the greater regret at his 
decease so soon aiter his appointment 
as the first King Edward VII. Professor 
of English Literature. The work with 
which his name will be most associated 
in the public mind was ‘‘ Kuripides the 
Rationalist ’’ and other expositions of the 
Greek dramatist, which, with Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s translations, have taught 
us that Euripides was not merely a col- 
lection of particles or a corpus wile for 
critical dissection, hut a man and a 
prophet whose teachings are worthy of the 
attention of this age no less than of fifth 
century Athens. 

* * * 

Mr. Roosrvett was so frank in his 
criticism of European methods of govern- 
ment when he last burst upon us that he 
can hardly be surprised if there is some 
disposition on this side the Atlantic to 
criticise his present methods of establishing 
himself again at White House. When he 
announced to an expectant world that his 
hat was in the ring, it was generally felt 
that he had accurately described the state 
of affairs. To some of us it has always 
seemed that he was an amalgam of Abra- 


bam Lincoln and P. T. Barnum, in the 
proportion of 1 per cent. of the former 
to 99 of the latter. And although there 
is still too large a proportion of electors, 
both here and in the States,who will accept 
anything that a strong man says, especially 
if copy-book maxims are bawled at them 
through a Rooseveltian megaphone, it is a 
little too much to be expected to believe 
that the ex-President and his political 
rough-riders are ‘‘ battling for the Lord.’’ 
To the mere average Kuropean it appears 
perfectly clear that he has but invoked 
primitive instincts of combat and taken up 
quite carnal weapons in a battle for himself. 
ee ok 

As there is some danger that the 
Woman’s Movement should be identified 
in the public mind with indiscriminate 
window smashing, it was well that an 
attempt should be made to present the 
spiritual aspects of women’s claims. The 
meetings at the Queen’s Hall on Wednes- 
day last were remarkable both for the 
number of distinguished people of various 
types who took part in them, and for the 
quality of the addresses that were de- 
livered. The aim of the meetings was “ to 
bring before the public the graver and 
more serious issues of the women’s move- 
ment,’’ on the ground that these are 
liable to be obscured in the midst of 
political conflict and social unrest. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the course 
of a letter which was read, and the Bishop 
of Hull, in an address delivered at the 
afternoon meeting, pointed out that 
the movement is a much larger thing 
than the question of giving the sufirage. 
Mrs. F. EH. Willey, speaking of its world- 
wide significance, said, “ this movement for 
the freedom and emancipation of women 
is a great religious movement. There are 
no wrongs to women that are not also 
wrongs to men.’’ 

Me, Se 

The Bishop of Oxford, in a brilliant 
speech at the evening meeting, said, 
‘‘T understand by the women’s move- 
ment a movement which has led to 
the opening up to women’s activities of 


420 
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a vast number of new fields of effort. As 
it presents itself to me the entrance of the 
women’s movement into the strictly politi- 
cal arena and the demand for the suffrage 
has been part of the movement in its 
essence... I am as sure as I can be 
of anything in the world, that the exist- 
ence of the law as it is at present (7.e., the 
state of things which it is sought to remedy 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Bill) 
has been possible because the mind of 
women was not represented in the legis- 
lature of the country. I might say the 
same with regard to a good many facts 
concerning the position of women in in- 
dustrial and educational life. It has been 
possible that her views should be ignored 
and her interests overlooked only because 
the Legislature represented exclusively 
the male point of view. If the women’s 
movement represents the claim of women 
for self-realisation, then I am certain that 
the movement, however much it may 
benefit by the individual activities of men 
and women will never secure its position 
without legislative enactment, which makes 
men and women side by side voters and 
citizens.”’ 

me * 

Aut lovers of justice—though probably 
many of them may never have heard of 
Dr. Bell’s theory of cancer before last. week, 
and may regard it sceptically even now— 
will be glad that his claim to practise 
research and explain his views to the 
public have been vindicated so trium- 
phantly in the Lord Chief Justice’s Court. 
When an injurious attack is made by one 
eminent medical man upon another be- 
cause the latter has dared to put forth 
unorthodox views relating to the treat- 
ment of disease, we are confronted once 
more with that attitude of intolerance 
which some of the best people in the world 
seem to be capable of assuming whenever 
they meet with individuals whose painstak- 
ing search for truth has led them into new 
and uncertain paths. Whether Dr. Bell’s 
theory is right or wrong, the mere layman 
is perhaps not yet qualified to judge; but, 
in view of the alarming increase in the 
number of victims to this terrible scourge, 
and the lack of any infallible cure or even 
unanimity of opinion as to its origin, it is 
not too much to ask that a medical man 
with the qualifications of Dr. Bell, and a 
record of disinterested service on behalf 
of humanity, should be allowed to place 
his views before the public without being 
stigmatised as a ‘‘ quack’’ or having 
his honesty questioned. As The Times 
points out, the applause with which the 
verdict was received indicated that ‘‘ public 
sympathy is on the side of honest un- 
orthodoxy when made the object of an 
attack which wears the air of persecution.” 
And it adds, ‘‘it is of no use for the 
medical profession to resent this feeling 
or to wrap themselves in superiority and 
put it aside as due to ignorance,”’ 
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A PLEA FOR MIRACLE. 


WuareEver else the twentieth century 
revolt against intellectualism may have 
done or not done, it has, at any rate, 
made the modern mind profoundly uneasy 
about the scientific interpretation of the 
universe. Twenty years ago most of us 
hailed Natural Science as the new Light- 
Bringer. It gave us all a fine sense of 
superiority over our benighted fellows who 
were still groping about among the super- 
stitions of religion. We were going to 
know everything and to do everything. 
We were also going to be everything, but 
more especially we were going to he 
‘“advaneed.’’ Gradually we began to 
suspect that we were ‘‘ advancing ’’ 
backwards into a cul-de-sac. To-day we 
realise we have been trapped by our in- 
tellectual pride into a rationalistic blind 
alley from which Brerason and others are 
busily trying to lead us out. 

The truth is that Human Life cannot 
exist without religion, and religion cannot 
exist without miracle. A natural science 
that reduces external reality into the 
‘“immutable laws’? of nature, and a 
psychology that reduces internal person- 
ality into a deterministic systein of states 
of consciousness, have begotten a salutary 
reaction. We cannot, indeed, limit miracle 
to Palestine or the apostolic age. Nor 
can we limit it, as Martrnzau tried to do, 
to the inward soul. In so far as Science 
is true at all, it is true always, everywhere, 
and among all. It is true of inside and 
outside, of mind and of matter. If the 
principles whereby it predicts future 
events are exactly and not merely approxi- 
mately sound, then it is sheer moral 
cowardice to refrain from asserting that 
m principle Science is able to predict the 
weather six months hence at a particular 
place, and the sex of a child about to be 
born, or the immediate issue of the bac- 
teriological struggle now going on in the 
carcase of the present writer. The factors 
in these problems may be too complicated 
and minute for modern science to handle 
with certainty and precision ; but there is 
nothing in the problem itself which can 
prove in principle refractory to scientific 
solution. 

But many minds are satisfied not only 
that there are things in heaven and earth 
not dreamt of in our philosophy, but that 
of the ordinary daily movements and 
activities of life, the most important are, 
and for ever will be, too complex and too 
delicate for even the most exact of our 
instruments of precision, for our most 
minute and subtle methods of investiga- 
tion. There are, indeed, many science- 
ridden intellects still so enslaved by Mid- 
Victorian prejudices that they shrink 
from the word ‘‘ miraculous.’’ But they 
are at least humble enough to admit the 
thought of the mysterious. Yet in the 
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autobiography of most men it will be 
found that there is only a step, if indeed 
it be even a step, between the vivid con- 
sciousness of mystery and the frank ac- 
knowledgment of miracle. For the real 
content of miracle is that which is admir- 
able, surprising, marvellous—something 
which awakens amazement and wonder. 
To the profoundly reflective mind and to 
the deeply brooding heart all life is strange, 
bewildering, baffling, full of suddennesses 
and inexplicable changes and fresh crea- 
tions. 

However loyal we may wish to be to 
Science we cannot acquiesce in the pedantic 
idea that the Universe is a self-contained 
machine; moving with uniform order, with- 
out any shock of surprise or thrill of the 
unexpected, or awe of unexperienced 
beginnings. Whatever order may belong 
to the world is the order, not of mechanism, 
but of an ever-poetic, creative life. It is 
not a thing of wheels and cylinders and 
pistons and cranks. It is essentially a 
Cousciousness, a Divine Consciousness. 
lt is the place of souls, the abode of in- 
telligent beings who are being trained 
for ever-deepening communion with Gop. 
Even though our system be an ultimate 
Monism, it must be a Monism that -in- 
cludes what we call the Supernatural as 
well as the natural. It must admit of the 
invasion of the spiritual into the material, 
of the entrance of the eternal into the 
midst of time, of the irruption and erup- 
tion of the supernatural into and out of 
and through the natural. It is truly the~ 
scene of powers and presences most. 
busy with us behind the veil, who 
yet send forth swift-moving, invisible 
hands, operative here and now in the 
commonplace routine of every day. Be- 
hind and within the visible is the invisible ; 
behind and within the temporal is the 
eternal ; behind and within the material 
is the spiritual. Our secular affairs are 
saturated through and through with sacred 
meanings. Nature is soaked with super- 
natural significances. Humanity is 
drenched with Deity. There is no order, 
no system, no plan, no design so finely- 
constructed, so closely woven or firmly 
knitted, but that some mysterious and 
essentially miraculous reality beyond that 
order, system, plan, design, finds entrance 
and escape through its joints and meshes. 

Our natural science, though true every- 
where always and for all, so far as it goes 
and within its own order, is utterly in- 
adequate to interpret the perpetual 
miraculousness of Reality. Science is a 
sieve too coarse to hold the gold dust and — 
liquid wonder of all the True, the Beauti- 
ful, the Good. Our scientific knowledge 
is a fisherman’s net in the ocean of wonder 
—the tides and currents of the deepest 
life of the spirit pass and repass through 
its meshes unobstructed and unobserved. 
The sense of this breaks out now and again 
into a fresh plea for the miraculous. The 
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most readable'‘modern book on the subject 
in English, known to the present writer, 
is Dr. Jouannes WENDLAND’s volume 
translated from the German by Professor 
H. R. Macxrntosn, of Edinburgh.* 

It states the difficulties of the non- 
miraculous view with great force and con- 
vincingness; but it hardly succeeds in 
removing the objectionableness of its own 
extreme logic. But it is decidedly a book 
to read, being full of stimulating sugges- 
tion and interest. It seeks to show us that 
the Universe, and our life, in it, are open 
and pervious «©. every side and through 
and through to tne influence and presence 
of Gop. It exposes as the greatest of all 
superstitions the rationalistic supersti- 
tion which regards reality as a self-enclosed 
system governed and controlled by rigid 
laws, whose ‘‘ evolution’’ is simply an 
unrolling and makmg explicit of the film 
of the implicit, an unwinding of the in- 
exorable implications of the past, without 
producing any departure or change or 
fresh life. It is not that we must set the 
Spiritual as something contrary to Nature, 
but that Nature itself is seen to be miracu- 
lous in every pulse and movement. We 
might almost say (not that Dr. WenDLAND 
says anything so inexact) that the Natural 
gives out. the Supernatural as a flower 
gives out perfume, that it receives in the 
Supernatural at every pore as a_ tree 
drinks sunlight and breathes in air. The 
natural world we live in teems with the 
Supernatural; it is the very abode of 
amazement. To every regenerated heart 
it speaks of a ‘‘ Love so amazing, so 
divine.’’ The confession of our most 
vivid religious experience is always ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart 
conceived.’’ Two words that described 
the Pentecostal experience still apply— 
““ Suddenly . . . from Heaven.’’ Sud- 
denly the round of habit is broken; sud- 
denly there is burst of light and love; 
suddenly earth is irradiated with heaven ; 
suddenly sober men become drunken with 
the Spirit; suddenly the cold heart is 
fired with inextinguishable enthusiasm. 
No young man or young woman has ever 
yet fallen in love without believing in 
miracle. Whatever rationalistic or ro- 
mantic nonsense they may talk, the 
miraculous fact is an extraordinary 
heightening and deepening and expanding 
of the joy and beauty and interest of life, 
a feeling that life has been flocded from 
founts of glory and illuminated with 
celestial splendour. There may have been 
no classifiable change in the visible fabric 
of things, except that all the world has 
somehow become lovely and lyrical and 
divine, the very leaves of the trees are 
fresher and greener, and all life is younger 
and more thrilling than it has ever been 
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tongue of fire has rested on the heart and 
burns there to brighten all that is without. 
So it is with any genuine access of religious 
experience. Where Gon’s finger touches 
us, there our life leaps into flare. Real 
religion always opens all our faculties to 
a world of miraculous and adorable reality. 
It makes us aware that the obvious surface- 
world we habitually live on is a shadow- 
world lower than the world of Gop’s 
Truth. Every great experience breaks 
the crust of custom and convention and lets 
in streams of new life from the realm of 
the Invisible. Every moment of emo- 
tional crisis makes a rent in the systematic 
order of things opening out into the Un- 
known and giving gleams and glimpses of 
a higher mode of being. Death, calamity, 
love, sorrow or overwhelming joy may stab 
our spirit broad awake, and we rise from 
dreams of system makers to find that the 
obvious is incredible and that only the 
miraculous is the simple believable thing, 
A freshness of feeling like the deliciousness 
of youth brings an atmosphere of romance 
even into our philosophy. Old scenes, 
old facts, old pursuits, are invested with 
an incantatory charm full of brightness 
and colour and song. ‘‘ Away with 
systems!’’? The iron walls of negation 
are shattered by a breath. The pressure 
of physical prohibitions is removed and 
the wings of the soul are spread abroad in 
liberty. The ideal is felt to be the most 
actual instant thing of all, and the actual 
passes into a dream-world of illusion. 
The tangible becomes sacramental and 
seems ever on the point of vanishing. 
What we worship and admire, and love 
and hope and pray for, becomes more 
enduring than the things of sense. The 
‘* accidents ’’ of the Universe may appear 
constant, but essentially it has been trans- 
substantiated into the body and blood of 
Gop. 
**O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee, 

Inapprehensible, we clutch thee !”’ 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


LOVE AMONG THE RUINS.* 
By Prorressor G. Dawes Hicks. 
1 Cor. xiii, 8; Love never faileth, 


Burne-Jones exhibited for the first 
time in 1873 at the Dudley Gallery a 
picture that has never failed to appeal to 
all who care for what is beautiful in nature 
and in life. The picture bore the title, 
Love among the Ruins. It was great as a 
work of art; it was great also, as every 
true work of art is, through the wealth of 
In 


before. The great change is within; a meaning to which it gave expression. 
* Miracles and Obhristianity. Hodder & * A sermon preached at Manchester College, 
Stoughton. 63, net, Oxford, June 9, 1912, 
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the foreground were two lovers, seated on 
the fallen columns of a Renaissance 
palace, and around them was the crumbled 
masonry of the old building, overgrown 
now with wild rose bushes, indicative of 
the loveliness and beauty with which 
nature herself blots out the effects of the 
havoc and decay that sooner or later 
overtake the material productions of man. 
The maiden is gazing into space, with 
heavy pensive eyes, betraying all too 
clearly the thoughts and emotions of 
which her mind is full. The youth, to 
whom she clings for comfort, looks down 
upon her with tender wistful countenance, 
telling that he too is sharing the experi- 
ences which, at that moment, make up 
the contents of her consciousness. And 
overhead is the dark and stormy sky, 
frowning down upon them, as if to em- . 
phasise still more pointedly the obstacles 
to be encountered. But love is there, even 
amid those memories of “ old unhappy 
far-off things,” and the look of confidence 
in the young man’s face betokens that 
love is strong enough to triumph over the 
tragedy of the bygone time. 

Vhat was that “‘ tragedy”? The ruins 
are its symbol, but I do not know that 
the artist has anywhere left it on record 
what exactly he wished us to understand 
by them. Was it the tragedy of the girl’s 
own past ? Perhaps. And, then, the sur- 
rounding scene of desolation was rehearsing 
the story of a first home, of its early affec- 
tions, its early hopes, its early joys, its 
early associations. It was recalling the 
stroke of desolation, by which all these 
had been wrenched from her present exist- 
ence, and which had cast her adrift into a 
new environment, strange and unfamiliar, 
whence she had to seek for other com- 
panions and other interests to replace 
those which yesterday were hers, but 
which to-day are hers no longer. Crises 
such as that are experiences, sufficiently 
common, and when they come they 
sever the very fibres of our life in twain, 
so that the self that now is and the self 
that has been seem almost two different 
personalities. Lit by the lamp-of memory, 
how soft and radiant is the image of the 
past that stands out to view! In the calm 
light of retrospect we realise how much 
of quiet joy and happiness was distributed 
over the story of our years. We see then 
the care and solicitude that made life 
bright and fair, the youthful affection 
that made the world romantic, the birth 
of thoughts that brought our soul in 
harmony with nature, and deepened our 
hold on earth’s familar scenes. How 
often is it the case that the worth and 
value of our inheritance is only recognised 
by us when thus we sit among its ruins! 

Or, perchance, the picture had yet a 
wider significance. Did it refer symboli- 
cally to the conditions which surround the 
men and women of the age in which we 
live ? Did the artist mean those shattered 
and silent witnesses of former human 
ereatness, those remnants of walls and 
towers, to suggest the ravages which 
science and criticism have made upon the 
beliefs and convictions that sustained and 
supported the lives of our forefathers ? 
Did he mean them to kindle the reflection 
that in the place of what were once assured 
certainties we have the ground strewn now 
with doubts and misgivings, which seem 
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often to bar the road to hope and trust ; 
that in the place of temples reared to God, 
the Parent Mind, we have now, for many 
souls, only the fragmentary stones, repre- 
senting, when thus torn from their original 
setting, but abstract and powerless ideas ? 
Are the young people, now entering upon 
life, in the position of those depicted by 
the painter, encompassed by the débris of 
a vanished spiritual world? I do not 
intend, of course, to thrust this inter- 
pretation upon the artist. I am content 
to offer it as one that is of interest on its 
own account. 

But, take the ruins to signify what you 
will, the main consideration is the lesson 
intended, in any event, to be conveyed— 
the lesson, namely, that there is a native 
vitality, if one may call it so, of the human 
heart capable of rising above the chaos, 
and of building again the shrines of the 
sanctities that make us men. It would, 
indeed, ill betide us, pilgrims as we are 
across the fields of change, were it other- 
wise. We are wending our way along 
paths that are not strange to the tread of 
human feet, and hardly any features shall 
we encounter but such as are intertwined 
with the thoughts, the feelings, the aspira- 
tions, of untold generations of rational 
beings who had striven, toiled, and died, 
ere we commenced the journey. Around 
us everywhere are the relics and memorials 
of thoughts and notions which are no 
longer ours; and were we given much to 
meditate thereon, it might almost appear 
as though this ancient earth were fast 
becoming the grave of ideals that are 
bereft of their inspiration, and of divinities 
that have ceased to be regarded as real. 
As a rule, we are too deeply immersed in 
the duties of the hour to give ourselves 
over to broodings such as these. It is only 
when the forces of destruction burst forth 
in our immediate vicinity, only when a 
violent severance comes and the con- 
tinuous thread of our existence is snapped 
asunder, that the problem is forced upon 
us in all its magnitude and intensity. 
Then it is—so may we render the lesson of 
the artist—then it is that we learn the 
strength of love among the ruins, then it 
is that we become aware of the power of 
that great faculty of soul which is ready 
to build a temple to God on the tomb of 
every earthly happiness and even out of 
the very stones of the sepulchre. Whilst, 
in such circumstances, the merely cold 
calculating intellect will attain, at the 
most, to Stoic courage, love, hoping ever 
and believing ever in goodness-and beauty, 
will keep us in touch with the eternal 
verities, and suffer us not to lose sight of 
their deathless character. 


“The thing that seems 
Mere misery, under human schemes, 
Becomes, regarded by the light 
Of love, as very near, or quite 
As good a gift as joy before.” 


Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
be done away, whether there be tongues 
they shall cease ; but Love, the quickener 
ot Faith and the inspirer of Hope, abideth. 
Religion attains its highest consummation 
in that evangel, and for Christ and his 
apostles love was a principle universal in 
1ts scope and replete with inexhaustible 
resources for keeping the ordinary ways of 


life fresh and bright and beautiful. As they 
viewed it, the world itself existed for the 
sake of love, and the common things of 
nature, the common things of the human 
heart, were the greatest things and the 
most fair, just because they were constantly 
exemplifying, in ever varied forms, the 
one fundamental principle. Modern modes 
of thought have sometimes tended, it is 
true, to thrust recognition of this principle 
into the background, and even to deny 
altogether its credibility. ‘‘ The tramp- 
ling march of unconscious power is,’’ we 
have recently been informed, omnipotent, 
and for us it only remains to cherish, ere 
the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that 
ennoble our little day. But suffer a great 
poet to cast his eye upon the scene, and 
once more it yields the old familiar lesson. 
Browning, for instance, seeks, in one of 
his finest efforts, to re-tell the story of the 
world’s development in such a manner as, 
without doing violence to the facts of 
science, shall yet be consistent with the 
facts of life. Paracelsus is represented 
in that work as a man whose pride lay 
solely in the analysing intellect, and whose 
one aim was to solve through its means 
the problem of existence. And when 
thus dealt with, the whole structure and 
fabric of civilisation seemed to be nothing 
but the exhibition of power which by sheer 
strength had obtained supremacy on the 
surface of the globe. Paracelsus had 
gazed on power so exclusively that he had 
grown blind to aught beside. He ‘‘ saw 
no use in the past ;, only a scene of degra~ 
dation, ugliness, and tears.’’ At last, 
however, there came upon him the crush- 
ing weight of an overwhelming sorrow, 
and through its revealing influence the 
theory he had advanced with so much 
confidence collapsed like a fictitious dream. 
‘* Love’s undoing taught him the worth 
of love in man’s estate,’’ taught him, too, 
how love preceded power, and ‘‘ with 
much power, always much more love.”’ 
The entire movement of evolution pre- 
sented itself to him then in a new and 
gracious light. The fashioning of the uni- 
verse had itself been the work of joyous 
love—a love that is born anew in the 
myriad centres of life in the universe, and 
goes on multiplying itself lavishly and 
unceasingly. 

And is not science itself along its own 
lines gradually arriving at Browning’s 
conclusion ? Earthly love, so science is 
being constrained to admit, was no late 
arrival, no afterthought, no addition to 
the merely mechanica! process of natural 
selection. With the first appearance of 
the living cell it took its rise ; there, in the 
most rudimentary of organisms, 
contained the possibilities of all the 
subsequent manifestations of it with which 
we are now familiar. Never, at any time, 
has evolution been a mere struggle for 
existence; never, at any time, has its 
procedure been one merely of battle and 
strife. Always, from the very beginning, 
the individual has been sacrificing itself 
for its offspring, and has been thereby 
exhibiting the characteristic of living for 
others. Love, in the larger sense of the 
word—crude, instinctive love in the primi- 
tive stages, no doubt, but still love—has 
been from the commencement a ruling 
central principle in the upward march of 
life. And who can gauge all that it covers 


were- 


in the human world? It stands for the 


earliest outpouring of feeling that leads — 


the little child to nestle in its mother’s 
arms, and for the responding thrill that 
sends the answering caresses back. It 
stands for the feeling that originates the 
merry comradeship of young people, and 
the strong grip of friendship by which in 


later years grown men are held together. © 


It stands for the bliss our painter has de- 
picted, and for the deep peace that will 
follow it, when in after time the old man 
and his hfe-companion will pass together 
down the vale of years. It stands for 
the feeling that binds one to one’s native 
land, and prompts one to do and dare that 


its homes may be safe and their inmates _ 


secure. It stands for the feeling that 
urges the search for truth and which clings 


to it with a passionate devotion when — 


once it is found. It stands for the feeling 


that impels the great and good to sacrifice - 


every personal ease and comfort in the pur- 
suit of noble ideals, and leads them to 
surrender all for the sake of realising that 
which to them is of highest worth. Thus 
might you trace its ever-deepening hold 
upon the advancing life of our common 
humanity, and observe its constant ten- 
dency towards the expansion of the merely 
single self, culminating only when the 
heart of the whole community beats in 
the pulse. of the individual, and the joys 
and griefs, the disasters and triumphs, of 
mankind are felt by him as hisown. This 
it 18 which makes our world a drama of 
profound and often breathless interest, 
which converts it from a pale succession 
of mechanical events into a theatre of 
strenuous spiritual exertion and noblest 
moral deed. 

Once to appreciate these facts in their 


true proportion is to become conscious: 


of their tremendous import in any serious 
attempt to construe the nature and mean- 
ing of the universe. And in view of them, 
we need count it no small matter to be 
thrown back upon a potency of soul so 
persistent and ever deepening, when the 
glory of our outward lot sems to have de- 
parted, and the things of time make 
manifest their evanescence by crumbling 
into fragments at our feet. Consider, then, 
what it is that love can do among the ruins 
of our earthly lives. How does it evince 
its efficacy when our path is strewn with 
the remnants of what were once the objects 
of our trust ? = 
In the first place, Love may regain for 
us the road that leads the human soul to 
God, even though we had come to regard 
that road as irretrievably lost. For 
always and repeatedly it has been through 
the ascending pathway of. the affections 
that the consciousness is gained of a Per- 
sonality to whom we ascribe the charac- 
teristics we are wont to designate as 
divine. Perception and thought are not, 
indeed, the materialising faculties they 
are sometimes represented as_ being. 
There is, in truth, nothing materialising 
in the interpretation they yield of the 
vast scheme of reality—the interpreta- 
tion which tells of the unchanging laws 
exhibited everywhere by changing phe- 
nomena, of the enduring principles 
indicated everywhere by transitory events, 
of the invisible ideas manifested every- 
where by the visible things of sense. 
These are precisely the traits of ration- 
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ality, and that reason discerns them 
throughout in the processes of the universe 
is certainly a curious ground for the con- 
tention that reason materialises. whatso- 
ever it touches. Yes; but, though they 
enable us to find a unity in the world, 
they do not of themselves suffice to 
guarantee a unity of souls. It is the 
unique, the profoundly inner and yet 
essentially outgoing and self-expanding 
feeling we have for other souls, that in 
linking us each to each, carries us all to 
God. Love—the enlightened love of a 
knowing mind—waits as little for super- 
natural attestations as it waits for logical 
proofs of the reality of Him in whose 
charge it reposes the commonwealth of 
minds ; it bears within itself, so to speak, 
the intimation of its divine origin, and 
in its own unfaltering way knows that 
intimation to be one on which it can 
depend. Something, I think, wonderfully 
significant—and wonderfully reassuring 
too—is to be found in the implicit per- 
suasion of even the most sceptical of intel- 
lects that the power of discerning the 
secret of one noble heart would bring 
us into immeasurably closer contact with 
the meaning of existence than would be 
obtained, for example, by the facility 
of reading the law of gravitation through 
and through. Explain it how you will, 
there lies at the back of all our intellectual 
doubts and difficulties the insuppressible 
conviction that no indifferent Nemesis 
presides over the course of the ages or 
determines the trend of human affairs. 
Native as it is to the soul, that conviction 
will not be silenced. 1t finds expression, 
for instance, in the confession that has 
just been wrung from the Wessex poet, 
face to face as he conceives himself to be 
with a fast vanishing belief in a personal 
God :— 


‘* How sweet it was in years far hied 
To start the wheels of day with trust- 
ful prayer, 
To lie down liegely at the eventide ~— 
And feel a blest assurance he was 
there ! 


** And who or what shall fill his place ? 
Whither will wanderers turn distracted 


eyes 
For some fixed star to stimulate their 
pace 
Towards the goal of all their enter- 
prise ?”’ 


I know not how to interpret the tender- 
ness here evinced towards the former 
things save as the protest of Love, re- 
asserting its supremacy among the ruins, 
and vindicating once more its claim to 
be heard. And surely, if reason be true 
to itself, if its function still be to prove 
all things and to hold tast that which is 
good, it cannot afford to ignore that voice, 
or to dismiss as baseless the testimony 
it bears. Reason, at least, must meet 
- the challenge which the largest and 
deepest experiences of life force upon it ; 
reason, at all events, must not stultify 
itself by taking lightly for granted the 


enormous assumption that the love we} 


feel is greater than the Love we ought to 
trust. 

Love, again, can span the gulf that 
severs at times one human soul from 
another. For often, alas, personal affec- 


tion and mutual sympathy have with us 


a way of becoming lost treasures. There 
is, of course, a sense in which every finite 
being is compelled to live in a little realm 
apart. The loneliness from which the 
individual spirit cannot escape, the 
‘* straits between us thrown ’’ that isolate 
us even from our nearest friend, have 
furnished a well-worn theme for moralists 
and poets. ‘‘ Hach in his hidden sphere 
of joy or woe our hermit spirits dwell ”’ 
is a dictum of Keble’s Christian Year, 


and that there is in every personality a 


factor which is incommunicable cannot 
be gainsayed. Yes; but on the other 
hand the communicable things are illimit- 
able, and they are, after all, the things 
of incomparably the greatest moment. 
The danger we have to guard against is 
that of keeping these things to ourselves. 
Ts it not the case that we may dwell in 
the same house with another, and be yet 
as wide apart as though oceans rolled 
between? In fact, the estrangements 
of life occur not as a rule amongst those 
whose interests differ, but amongst those 
whose interests are akin. The casual 
acquaintance offers usually too few points 


of contact with us for misunderstandings 


to arise; those of our own family circle, 
those nearest to us in feeling and in pur- 
pose, alone incur the only serious risk 
of dissension. And the loss of mutual 
confidence between those who have once 
known its blessedness is, however it may 
appear in the pages of drama and romance, 
one of the bitterest catastrophes of life. 
Ah! then we may experience the power 
of love among the ruins, and welcome even 
the blows of misfortune should they help 
to discipline our souls into fellowship 
and re-union. Not seldom, indeed, it 
does happen so. Have you not noticed 
the strange and subtle influence there is 
in suffering and sorrow to knit together 
in bonds of closest intimacy those who 
have borne it together? Tennyson’s 
picture of the reconciliation of a husband 
and wife over the little grave of the child 
they lost in other years touches us so 
deeply because it stands for so much. 
It is symbolic of Love, rising triumphantly 
over what had been its ruins, and bring- 
ing into companionship two sundered 
souls. 

Love, once more, may build the bridge to 
Heaven even for those who are in Hades. 
A fine old legend relates of Christ that he 
descended into hell. And certainly, in a 
pictorial way, the legend expresses a great 
truth—the truth which people have felt 
to be contained in the thought of Jesus 
bearing their sins upon the Cross. They 
have been conscious that perfect Love 
does in a very real sense suffer the penalty 
of sin. Suppose that one who is inexpress- 
ibly dear to you has somehow been guilty 
of a wrong which has meant to him or to 
her social disgrace and ruin. Would you 
not be willing to take upon yourself almost 
any penalty could the object of your solici- 
tude be saved thereby ? Aye, would the 
sufferer endure any suffering that would 
not also be yours? The illustration is not 
altogether inappropriate. The Christian 
conception of redeeming love does imply 
thatin this manner the innocent experience, 
and must experience, the misery of the 
guilty. Indeed, in this manner, not only 
Christ, but thousands of good men and 
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women have atoned, and are atoning, for 
the sins of others. And it is just the 
assurance that self-sacrificing love by 
sharing the penalties of evil must ulti- 
mately conquer it, which has made Chris- 
tianity so gloriously optimistic. Human 
love victorious among the ruins of society 
is for it the promise and the guarantee of 
the divine Love winning in the end all 
conscious souls to itself. 

Finally, in respect to those inevitable 
partings which we cannot prevent, love will 
confirm and sanctify the trust that love’s 
fruition is yet to be. For immortality is 
a sure prophecy of the heart, its inalien- 
able testimony that love is stronger than 
death. No one more powerfully than 
Browning has revealed the inner meaning of 
that testimony. Recall how David, having 
charmed away the madness of Saul by the 
tunes of his lyre, flings aside his instru- 
ment, and seeks to give utterance in song 
to the faith which is in him. Before him 
stands the wreck and ruin of a king, seem- 
ingly the destruction of all that had once 
been great. Yet David finds within him- 
self a love and an affection for his master 
—a desire, a craving, for Saul’s continued 
personal existence—so fervid and deep 
that words can convey no idea of its in- 
tensity. ‘‘ Can I, a frail mortal, possessed 
only of faculties that have been bestowed, 
of a nature that has been given, can I,’’ 
he urges, ‘‘ rise to the height of an affec- 
tion which God, its bestower, its giver, 
does not feel ? ’’ ; 


“*Would I fain in my impotent yearning do 
_ all for this man, 
And dare doubt He alone shall not help 
him, who yet alone can ? ’’ 


Can the love I feel be greater than the 
love I yet must trust ? That, surely, were 
to harbour an unworthy notion of God 
the Father—thus to doubt the love that is 
the source and inspiration of our own. 
Who is there that, when bowed in the 
presence of a dark, bewildering bereave- 
ment, has not rather in the stillness been 
conscious of a holier resignation, and 
known the truth of things to be nearer 
to him then than in the dull cold moods 
of a despairing mind? And in such 
moments David’s prayer becomes the 
prayer of our common humanity :— 


‘*T know that my service is perfect ; 
Oh, speak through me now, 
Would I suffer for him that I love 2 
So would’st. thou—so wilt thou.’’ 


Thus it is that Love guarantees the 
soul’s immortal destiny, such is the pledge - 
it offers of the preservation of our noblest 
heritage. ‘‘ The strong desire that your 
friend shall survive death affords no proof 
that he will,’’ protests the critical under- 
standing. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answers Love, ‘‘ it 
does ; for He who implanted in us the desire 
is no deceiver, but the purest Perfection 
of true and genuine hfe. Instinct in 
nature leads neither bird nor insect astray ; 
instinct in man excites no false anticipa- 
tions of the future awaiting him, but is at 
least as trustworthy as that which guides 
the swallow on the wing.’’ Let, then, our 
trembling hearts cast off their fear, and 
go forward with confidence to the fond 
greeting of those who will sit with us among 
the ruins of the transient things of earth, 
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and share with us the higher things of the 
life that is to be. 
‘* Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him nor 
deny: 
Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou 
deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this 
am I.’’ 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
ie 


THERE are a few esoteric places on the 
face of the earth—like Oxford and Scot- 
land—which lie in a storm-field of magic- 
forces, out of which souls come, polarised, 
so that they beat for ever after to the 
rhythm of their glamour-waves. To know 
such places you have to go through them, 
and when you have gone through them 
you despise those who have not. They 
may paint them, discuss then, try to 
sympathise with them, but the Oxonian 
and the Scotchman know—it is they who 
have the music in them. Such places are 
like the great round, red ball of sun in the 
heaven, seen from the rapid-moving train, 
they travel with you along the rush and 
hurry of life, 

The poor world is forced to allow the 
old Oxford man or the young Scotch man 
the last word, for it has other things to 
do than waste time about fine fancies and 
virginian-creeper sentiments. But the 
truth may be that if you want to know 
Oxford, you will have to go to Manchester, 
and if you want to know Scotland, Ger- 
many may be able to give you important 
information. Scotland’s greatest poet be- 
lieved in the salutayness of seeing ourselves 
from across the street or from the next 
door step. Distance may bring disen- 
chantment, and when we get away from 
ourselves we may become sensible. 

And it were, I think, well if that Presby- 
terianism which has given birth to Scot- 
land and holds it by its apron strings—as 
a mother holds her child—could read, 
mark, and inwardly digest this remarkably 
well-informed, just, admiring and dis- 
criminating book by Dr. Dibelius.* A 
Free Kirk Professor could hardly have 
done many parts better, and some parts 
he could not have done so well. For 
when it comes to fondling mother-Church 
the only difference at bottom between a 
Presbyterian and a Roman Catholic is 
that the one is Presbyterian and the other 
Roman Catholic. In both cases alike 
their church is a divine mother, and all 
the rest are ‘‘ steppies,’’ and intruders, of 
the earth. Dibelius, however, though 
conscious of what a great mother the 
Presbyterian Church has been to the 
Scottish race, can see, without any senti- 


* Das Kirchliche Leben Schottlands von Lic. 
Dr, Otto Dibelius, Giessen, 1911, 233 p p. 
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ment in the eye, the wrinkles and crows’ 
feet that are the signature of mortality 
upon the face. atti 

The book begins with a rapid cine- 
matographic view of Scotch social history— 
wherein pass Highlands, absentee land- 
lords, solitary places where the wild bird 
alone is kept alive for the August shoot- 
ings, young men leaving the paternal roof 
and passing these moors on their way to 
the big cities and far-off prairies, being a 
mere accident on the ground where they 
were born and bred ; ‘‘ the deep blue seas, 
the sunny hills, the romantic heights ”’ 
not theirs, whose blood and bone is of 
them! The Lowlands, too, are seen: 
little towns growing up to cities through 
the eighteenth century, as industry de- 
velops; the spirit changing in adaptation 
to the shop-environment, while ‘‘ wealth 
accumulates,’’ and men show a tendency 
to decay; the rise into first-rate import- 
ance of the question, ‘‘ among the English 
as well as the Scotch,’’ not as to whether 
‘“a thing is good, or a certain standard 
essential, or a misfortune blameworthy, 
but what will the thing cost?’’ At the 
bottom of the picture, a trickle of whisky 
among hissing tears, and slums and lodg- 
ing-houses where the  riff-raff welter 
among darkness and rack-rent, such as 
have no parallel in Germany. 

The ancient poverty of the land is 
emphasised, its isolation from European 
culture, some highland parts having never 
yet been touched by Protestantism, and 
also the Puritan: strictness of its people ; 
its Sabbatarianism, which, as Dean Ramsay 
has related, so filled some people with 
godly anger one Sunday as the kirk was 
‘* skailin,’’ when they met a man coming 
along the road ‘‘ whistlin’ and lookin’ as 
happy as if it was the middle of the 
week,’’ that they attacked the poor sinner 
to the danger of his life. Out of that 
poverty and puritanism have come some of 
Scotland’s greatest sons, David Hume, 
Robert Burns, and Thomas Carlyle— 
terrible heretics the three of them, how- 
ever. 

When Calvinism and the Scotch char- 
acter met through the work of that 
Boanerges, John Knox, it was one of the 
marriages made in heaven, as far as com- 
patibility of temper goes. Dibclius says 
‘* Knox gave Scotland its soul.’’ Hegave 
it both its mind and its soul. For what 
was Scotland without its Presbytery and 
School Board ? Calvinism brought to the 


rough, unlettered folk, earnestness, disci-. 
fo) 5) 


pline, and a Church for the people ruled by 
the ministers of their choice. The members 
had to go to church. If they did not turn 
up, the kirk-session would know the reason 
why. Elders patrolled the streets at 
service-time, and had entry to the homes, 
to ferret out any guilty wretch who neg- 
lected his divine duty of church attendance. 
As readers of Geo. Macdonald know, the 
session of Elders sat to try offences of 
members and impose penalties. The guilty 
might have to stand with feet in a tub of 
water at the Church door till service com- 
menced, or blush in some other dreaded 
place of penance, while before the as- 
sembled congregation of the faithful the 
minister would reprove him, Sunday by 
Sunday, once, twice, or up to half a year. 
They were taught that the chief end of 
man was ‘‘ to glorify God and to enjoy 
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him for ever.’ But it was a dread glory 
and a fearful joy. 


It had one similarity with the ancient — 


pagan religions of Greece and Rome, that 
it entered into all parts of the life, church, 
public, and domestic. The hearth was an 
altar, and the father a priest. Obedience 
and awe made up the greater part of love 
for the children. The head of the house 
represented God’s majesty and authority, 
and if there was any grace and fellowship 
in Godhead, it was the mother who repre- 
sented it. And what mothers they were ! 
No country could owe more of its greatness 
than does Scotland to its mothers. Stern, 
absolutely without gush, often unable even 
to write, they had enough unfinished 
material in their heads and hearts to make 
them equal rearersof philosophers, scholars, 
and prophets. And religious piety was 
the soul of them. 

But changes came. Culture made its 
appearance, the social conditions altered, 
the patriarchal relations declined, and 
‘* Moderatism ’’ came to its day in Seot- 
land about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Previously the parson was un- 
mercifully punished if he was seen to take 
snuff on Sunday or powder his wig, like 
the unfortunate minister of New Machar 
in 1735. But now they became jolly good 
fellows, and liked some hearty company of 
a Sunday night. They struck up ac- 
quaintanceships with science and art, 
became, in a word, gentlemen, and were 
not unequal to pluralities. It is well 
known that Chalmers—afterwards the 
great Disruption leader, when arguing in 
support of his candidature for a mathe- 
matics post in St. Andrews—expressed 
himself to the effect that two days a week 
gave a minister all he needed for his 
ministerial duties, leaving four for indul- 
gence in the studies that delighted him. 
‘The Moving Finger wrote that word, and 
the day came when Chalmers would rather 
not have said it. 

Moderatism, however, in Scotland, was 
rather a poor aufklarung ; it slackened the 
bonds of Calvinism, but it was without 
religious inspiration either for ministers 
or men. When religion tries to be gentle- 
manly it is apt to become effeminate and 
pithless. And Scotland had to wait till 
the Disruption in 1843 for a great outburst 
of genuine spiritual life in.the Church. 

The Disruption sprang out of a protest 
against Patronage. Cases arose—es- 
pecially the famous Auchterarder case— 
where a man was presented to the charge 
and had to be accepted, the people un- 
willing. The Courts decided that the 
Church had no right to make its own 
laws, in such or any other cases. It was 
a- vital question of freedom in spiritual 
things or State control, for, of course, in 
Scotland the Church was an Established 
Church and State-supported. The evan- 
gelicals under Drs. Chalmers, Candlish, and 
Cunningham, decided to come out, and 
they came out, leaving behind them State 
emolument and property, their churches, 
manses, university posts, all the capital 
and the glebes belonging to the Establish- 
ment. 

On May 18, 1843, when the Genera 
Assembly of the Church took place in 
Edinburgh, they severed themselves from 
the State Church, acknowledging Christ 
alone as their head. It had been esti- 
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mated that about 70 would brave the 


sacrifice of church and home, but out. 


they filed from St. Andrew’s Church, in 
august procession, and when the number 
was reckoned it: was found that out of 
1,203 clergymen not 70, but 474 had left 
their mother fold. There ran through 
Scotland a thrill of mingled sorrow, 
admiration, joy. Lord Jefirey, the great 
lawyer and litterateur, when the news was 
taken to him, could only exclaim, ‘‘ I am 
proud of my country !”’ 

The Free Kirk of Scotland had seen its 
hour of birth. Naked and penniless under 
the open sky! One of the greatest hours 
in Scottish ecclesiastical history! The 
enthusiasm of the deed spread over Low- 
lands, Highlands and Islands, and by the 
end of a year ‘‘ 500 churches had been 
built, and manses were rising; college- 
buildings were erected for the training of 
future students, and the Church Constitu- 
tion was drawn up by representatives of 
the congregations to the General As- 
sembly!’’ Of course, as Dr. Dibelius 
points out, there has been subsequently a 
good deal of overlapping, competition both 
at home and in the missions abroad, and, 
worst of all, a sectarian spirit has some- 
times been created that was once very 
bitter. To-day there is hardly anything 
essential to choose between the Estab- 
lished and the Free Churches, for in the 
former also the congregations have power 
to select their own ministers, and a feeling 
of friendship and unity is in the ascendant 
and exchanges of pulpit take place. It 
would be difficult to-day to find in broad 
Scotland a gardener who would take the 
position of a fellow-craftsman after the 
Disruption, who, when asked the difference 
between him and the Established Church, 
replied, ‘‘ No, it is not in doctrine, service, 
or organisation.’’ What is the difference, 
then? ‘‘ Ah, Sir, there is a very, very 
- great difference between us and them. 
We are redeemed, and they are damned.’’ 

The Union of the Free and U.P. Kirks, 
consummated under Rainy’s leadership in 
1900, but surely hastened by the work in 
1863 of that fine, simple, big-built, big- 
hearted man, Principal John Cairns, who 
had once been a herd-laddie, has given a 
new awakening to the ideal of complete 
Presbyterian unity in Scotland. But the 
principle of Establishment, and that alone, 
stands in the way, and, personally, we have 
no hope that it will be removed. 

Some practical working arrangement in 
the Home and Foreign Mission Field, to 
prevent competition and over-lapping, 
would remove the worst features of the 
case, and now that the Established Church 
has liberty to fix its own formula of sub- 
scription, it is not evident what advan- 
tages would accrue to compensate for the 
loss of State support and endowments, 
It seems impossible to stir up any en- 
thusiasm against the principle of Estab- 
lishment in Scotland; the people prefer 
to let well alone; and so long as the 
question among Scotch folk is, as Dr. 
Dibelius says (of course, in the face of 
Covenants and Disruptions), not the prin- 
ciple and good of the thing, but its cost, 
and so long as the Parish Kirk justifies its 
existence creditably, as it does to-day, 
there is not likely to be any Disestab- 
lishment Bill for Scotland. 

R. Nicon Cross. 


— 
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THE ALTAR ON THE DESOLATED 
HEARTH. 


Tuis phrase has a history, and a sad one. 
Upon catching sight of this heading, there 
are eyes will instantly glow with a strange 
fire, conjuring up scenes of forty years ago. 
Then as memory turns its kaleidoscope 
the ruby glow of passionate indignation 
will soften and fade out into the tender 
moonstone hue of compassion, under sense 
of lachrime rerum. ‘The story requires 
the raking of ashes where once the violent 
flames of human vengeance leaped in de- 
struction, but the fires have long burnt 
themselves out. Among the grey cold 
cinders may be found some bright gold 
coins of human endurance or human pity. 

The tale takes one back to a time when 
parliamentary representation was a closed 
preserve fora privileged few. In the County 
of Cardigan, the county magnates were 
wont to make selection of their representa- 
tives, count the number of their tenants, 
and adjudge the issue upon that reckon- 
ing. There was no supposition that the 
tenants had any convictions of their own. 
But in the election of 1868, some of these 
tenants ventured to vote against the pre- 
scribed candidate. As a result, a system 
of petty persecution began. Men were 
driven out of homesteads upon which their 
forefathers, their fathers, and themselves 
had lived for generations and centuries. 
One of the evicted was David Jones, of 
Llewelyn’s Fountain. With the Cymro’s 
strong sentimental attachment to the home 
of his fathers, in order to be comforted for 
what he felt to be a well-nigh unendurable 
separation he besought his minister to hold 
a farewell religious service at the old home, 
previous to his departure for an unknown 
residence in a new land beyond the seas. 

Friends came from all parts of the 
countryside, drawn by sorrow and sym- 
pathy, and all possible influences were in 
operation to charge the occasion with un- 
forgettable anguish. To the susceptible 


actors in this drama every stone in the 


walls cried out; the tall elms moened in 
agony as they creaked in the wind, and the 
very rafters shook as though sharing the 
intense emotion of the sad company 
gathered beneath them. The preacher 
had laid upon his sensitive spirit that day 
one of his hardest duties. For him, too, 
worse times were in store. A few years 
hence he and his congregation were to suffer 
eviction from the religious hcme of their 
forefathers, and have the gates barred 
against them from God’s Acre, hallowed by 
the dust of their beloved dead. Such is the 
way Unitarians in mid-Wales have been 
called upon and deemed worthy to suffer 
for their faith. And though the poet- 
preacher of this occasicn must administer 
the balm, of comfort to souls distressed, and 
bid them rely upon the divine equality for 
the final award, could he honestly declare 
that their woes were not preventible woes, 
and bid them welcome the oppressor as 
the angel of God? Nay, the habitually 
cheerful sounds of the yard and meadow 
seemed to have changed into raucous 
protest, as they broke upon the hushed 
assembly ; and moving with silent ire, 
and laying their passion upon the hearts of 
those “present, the ancestral spirits seemed 


to pass to and fro. In God’s name was 
denounced the unholy power that could 
wreck homes of peace, and scatter the 
lovers of their fatherland to alien shores. 
Never so sweet is the fragrance as the 
perfumed breath of incense from an altar 
soon to be flung into the mire. ‘‘ There are 
herbs ’? (said the comforter) “that give 
forth a sweeter odour when trampled upon. 
So let the heel of the persecutor discover 
in us the heavenly grace of patience and 
resignation and courage to suffer without 
stint for the cause of truth.’’ 

And these unhappy victims of tyranny 
had need of these virtues, for the chapter | 
of their misfortunes was but just begun. 
On the eve of sailing from England, the 
family was lodged in a house that was 
afterwards known to have been infected 
by smallpox. The children caught the 
infection, and every one died, at sea, or 
shortly after landing in New York. There 
was left no further desire to venture upcen an 
enterprise undertaken for their children’s 
sake, now that the children were no more. 
In the mother’s breast, at least, the last 
elements of hope were extinguished. Havy- 
ing learnt in a vision that she was scon to 
follow her dear ones, she begged to be 
brought back to her homeless hemeland. 
Like a gaunt Niobe, the fountain of whose 
tears is all dried up, whose heart is turned 
to stone, she returned to the countryside 
where her once happy youth was spent, and 
the years of happier motherhood had sped 
peacefully away. Not long did she survive. 
Then was the man David Jones forlorn 
indeed. Bereft of home, of wife, of chil- 
dren, small wonder if he felt that his own 
life was more desolate than the desolated 
hearth from which he had been driven. A 
grim retribution overtook his persecutors, 
but Nemesis can never give back that 
which has been lost. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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The Edttor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
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CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE MINDED. 


Sir,—May we appeal, through your 
valuable paper, for help in securing the 
better protection and control of the feeble 
minded, one of the most urgent social 
needs of the present day. The feeble 
minded at present form from 10 to 20 per 
cent. of our prisoners, 62 per cent. of the 
inmates of inebriate homes, 50 per cent. 
of the inmates of rescue homes. and 20 
per cent. of the inmates of workhouses. 
‘The individual misery caused by our pre- 
sent treatment of them is unspeakable,’ 
and their cost to their country is Immense, 
as they tend to increase more rapidly than 
the strong and healthy, and in their 
families mental deficiency reproduces itself 
continually. Thus one family, where the 
weakness first showed itself as mcral 
defect, increased in two generations to 
twenty-seven descendants, only four of 
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whom were normal individuals, the others 
being either thieves, prostitutes, paupers, 
inebriates, lunatics, or feeble minded. 

For seventeen years the National Asso- 
ciation for the Feeble Minded has laboured 
to bring this evil before the pubhe by 
demonstrating its influence as a potential 
source of racial decadence, pauperism, and 
crime. The Princess Christian’s Farm 
Colony has been founded by it, for the 
permanent care of the feeble minded at 
Hildenborough, Kent, where colonists of 
both sexes, aged from 14 to over 30 years, 
are rescued from mischievous or vagrant 
lives, and now usefully and contentedly 
occupied in farm work and other in- 
dustries necessary for a community of 
over 120 inhabitants; and twenty-four 
other Homes are affiliated with the 
Association. 

It seems now probable that the efforts 
of the National Association, and of many 
others interested, to secure better legisla: 
tion for the care and control of this class, 
may be shortly crowned with success. 
The Feeble Minded Control Bill, drawn up 
by the Association, and introduced by Mr, 
Stewart at the House of Commons on 
May 17 last, received strong support from 
members on both sides of the House, 
and the production of the Government 
Bill on the evening before its discussion 
gave promise that legislation of some kind 
is likely to ensue. his position is, how- 
ever, only secured by continually active 
and necessarily costly propagandism, and 
funds are immediately needed for this, 
and for the work of permanent care. 
£6,000 is needed to pay off the debt upon 
the five Homes at the Colony. 

For a sum of £3,000 donors are entitled 
to name a house on the Colony. 

For a sum of £250 to name a ward. 

For a sum of £100 to name a bed. 

We appeal to all who are convinced of 
the importance of the Association’s task 
to support its efforts liberally during the 
present crisis. All donations in aid of 
this urgently needed work will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Secretary of 
the Association, 72, Denison House, 296, 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, Westminster. 


We have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servants, 


Wititam CHance (Chairman), 
CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, 
AVEBURY, 

SHUTTLE WORTH, 

L. R. Rorren, 

Louisa Twitnina. 


‘June 18, 1912. 


THE MEMORIAL TO MISS TOULMIN 
SMITH AT MANCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Str,—The reference to this Memorial in 
the report of the Manchester College 
Trustees, just issued, contains a slight 
error, which I should be glad if you would 
allow me to correct in this place. The 
verses inscribed under the portrait are 
there ascribed to me. As many who have 
seen them will no doubt have recognised, 
they are borrowed from Meredith, one of 
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the few ‘‘Epitaphs,’’ Greek in ther 
simplicity and intensity, in which he 
enshrined his passionate sense of Life in 
death. My part in the matter is simply 
that of the fortunate discoverer. For I 
will dare to assert that these verses were 
not more exquisitely expressive of the 
nature of ‘‘ the Lady C. M.,” who inspired 
them, than they are of the nature of Lucy 
Smith. As some of those who knew her 
may not have an opportunity of seeing 
the Memorial, 1 quote the lines which are 
inscribed immediately after her name : 


‘<> them that knew her, there is vital 
flame 
In these the simple letters of her name. 
To them that knew her not, be it but 
said, 
So strong a spirit is not of the dead.” 


Tam, &c., 
C..H. Hrrrorp. 
University of Manchester, 
June 17, 1912. 


THE INTERNATIONAL VISITS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Str,—Now ‘that the holiday season 
approaches, would you allow me to remind 
your readers of the objects of the Inter- 
national Visits Association ? 

Each summer we visit one or two coun- 
tries where, with the help of native lec- 
turers who explain, in English, how their 
country is governed, how the land is 
divided and cultivated, how the children 
are educated, how the housewives manage 
their homes, the character of the Labour 
and Women’s Movements and much be- 
sides, and with the help of native guides 
to schools and colleges, co-operative dairies 
and automatic auctions, model farms and 
old-age pension homes, our visitors are 
able to get more into touch with the life 
and people of the country in the course 
of a ten days’ visit than they. could hope 
to do in many months, perhaps years, 
without the help of our Association. 

The International Visits Association, 
which was founded under the presidentship 
of the late Karl of Stamford, has up to the 
present time arranged six visits to Den- 
mark, two to Norway and Holland, and 
one to Sweden. This year Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen is the president. Councils have 
been founded in Norway and Denmark to 
work with the British Council, and the 
names of the members are a sufficient 
guarantee of the correctness of the informa- 
tion which is given up to the International 
visitors. Professor Otto Andersen is chair- 
man of the Norwegian Council, Professor 
Harald Hofiding of the Danish; the 
English Council numbers among its mem- 
bers Miss Margaret Ashton, Lady Byles, 
Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, Professor 
Patrick Geddes, Mr. Lees-Smith, Miss 
Madeline Shaw Lefevre, Professor Paul 
Vinogradofi, Mr. Sidney Webb, and Mr. 
Philip Wicksteed. 

This year a third visit has been arranged 
to Holland (July 23 to August 2), and a 
seventh to Denmark (August 13 to 23). 
The centre for the Dutch visit is Haarlem, 
a peaceful, picturesque old city within 
easy distance of the more noisy Amsterdam 
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and its picture galleries. There lectures 
will be given by the best Dutch authorities — 
on ‘‘ Dutch History,’’ ‘* Horticulture,’ — 
‘““ The Educational System,’’ ‘‘ The Social. 
Democratic Party,’’ ‘‘ Canals and Canal 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Dutch Manners and Customs as 
Portrayed in Dutch Art,’’ &c., and visits — 
will be paid to a cheese factory, ‘‘ Polders,’ 
an automatic auction, the club of the 
Diamond Workers’ Union, &c. - 

The centre of the Danish visit will be 
Copenhagen, where lectures will be given _ 
in a room, kindly lent by the University 
for the purpose, on ‘‘ Danish History,’’ 
‘“The Danish Peasantry,’’ ‘‘ Danish 
Schools and Scholars,’’ ‘‘ The Labour 
Movement in Denmark,’’ &c., while visits ~ 
will be paid to a People’s High School, a 
home for old-age pensioners, a co-operative 
dairy, an agricultural college, &c. Recep- 
tion committees to welcome the interna- 
tional visitors have been formed at both 
centres. 

As these International visits are intended 
to be accessible to as many as possible who 
are interested in national or social move- 
ments, no trouble is spared in ascertaining 
how all expenses not essential to the pur- 
pose of the visit may be avoided incarrying 
out the programme. The inclusive cost of 
the Dutch visit need not exceed six guineas 
and the Danish eight guineas. Particulars 
of both may be had from the hon. secretary, 

Miss F. M. Butlin, The International 
Visits Association, Old Headington, Ox- 
ford.—Yours, &c., : 
F. M. Burin. 
June 19, 1912. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Tur TEACHERS’ SESSION. 


Sir,—The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Session will open next Friday at Man- S 
chester College, Oxford. There is room 
for more students. The programme of 
proceedings arranged is a very useful and 
attractive one, and teachers who can get 
away for a few days cannot do better 
than spend them at Oxford. Applications 
should be sent at once to me at Essex Hall. 
—Yours, &c.,. 

Jon Prircuarp, Hon. Sec. 
June 21, 1912. 3 


——$_—_. 


THE SHOOTING OF RARE BIRDS. a 


Str,—l have read with interest the 
letter, signed N. D. Deuchar, on the above 
‘“ vandalism ’’ as he rightly styles such 
wanton destruction of rare feathered 
visitors. Few people have heard the cry 
of the bittern, whose wonderful note he 
describes, and few will ever have that : 
pleasure, unless legislation speedily affords o.4 
such birds protection. If the Picture = 
Palace companies would take up the sub- _ 
ject of bird life in a right spirit, teaching E 
the interest of observation instead of sense- ia 
less slaughter, the public taste might be = 
lifted to more humane methods than at 
present obtain.—Yours, &c., pee 
K. L. DavusBeny, | 
Hon. Sec. Cheltenham Branch R.S.P.C.A,- 
June 20, 1912, 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


SOME CRITICISM OF BERGSON. 


Modern Science and the Mlusions of Pro- 
By Hugh 8. R. Elliot. With 
an Introduction by Professor Ray Lankester. 


__ fessor Begson. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 5s. net. 


consideration given to the 


of the few really philosophical comments 


to hear or read, there is a sort of popu- 
larity which is fatal to a philosopher ; 


Bergson seems to be sufiering from this 
at the moment to such an extent that 
those who care for the serious study of 


philosophy might be excused a little im- 
patient annoyance. There are a few 


things in Bergson’s philosophy which 


popular discussion and exposition of him 
carefully avoid, but which, nevertheless, 


are of primary importance, and moreover 


constitute the philosophical suggestions 
of permanent value, if there are any 
which Bergson has made. Amongst these 
few things may be mentioned in particular 
the new theory of the nature of time, 
which is basic in Bergson’s thought, and 
the theory of perception, which also plays 
@ prominent part in the whole scheme. 
It is all very well to talk glibly of ‘‘ the 
life force,’’ the power and value of ‘‘ in- 
tuition ’’ and ‘‘ instinct,’’ and so forth; 
much of all this we have heard often 
enough before, and much of it may be of 
enormous interest and importance. Much 
of it may be peculiarly representative of 
the spirit of the age, and consequently 
lend itself to effective popular appeal 
and exposition. A preacher might get 
many excellent sermons out of ‘‘ L’ Evo- 
lution Créatrice’’ ; but this sort of com- 
ment and exegesis does not help to a 
genuine philosophical understanding of 
Bergson. That can come only when the 
basic hypotheses of Bergson, especially 
his notions of time and of perception, are 
candidly and carefully threshed out, the 
one by expert metaphysicians, the other 
by*expert psychologists. 

At present we await, and, indeed, we 
seem almost to be awaiting in vain, the 
judgment of those competent to give an 
opinion on these matters. For ourselves 
we can only say that we are still earnestly 
struggling to understand Bergson’s view 
of time and of perception. As to the 
former, if one could but fix its strict and 
adequate meaning, and if that meaning 
could be in any way substantiated, then 
it would constitute a philosophical dis- 
covery indeed, one calculated to revo- 
lutionise a not inconsiderable number of 
our ideas. As to the latter, the view of 
perception, at present we do not under- 
stand it at all; the form in which it is 
presented is elusive ; the effort demanded 
i of turning one’s self inside out in order to 
ae get the point of view at all, even vaguely, 


Ir is surely time that Bergson’s reputed 
contributions to philosophy were removed 
from the beclouded atmosphere of popular 
discussion and popular propaganda, and 
some more careful, effective, and expert 
question 
~whether there really is anything pjhilo- 

sophically valuable in Bergson’s work, 
and, if so, what it is. As Professor Dawes 
Hicks pointed out at Birmingham, in one 


on Bergson which it has been our fortune 


is rather prodigious, and if long con- 
tinued, produces decided symptoms of 
vertigo. Nevertheless, we do urge that 
these are the things in Bergson that need 
discussion, and we deprecate so much 
distracting popularisation, which will not 
permit us to see the wood because of the 
trees. For the same reason, we are in- 
clined to welcome almost anything that 
we come across in the way of criticism of 
Bergson, even perhaps when we do not 
personally find the criticism particularly 
helpful. The book, for example, in our 
hands now, ‘‘ Modern Science and the 
Illusions of Professor Bergson,’’ is, at 
least, some sort of criticism; it does 
not accept the gospel according to Bergson 
as finally and utterly true. Moreover, 
the author does, in his criticism, happen 
to light upon the points in Bergsonian 
philosophy which need criticism; he 
does, that is, pour a little of his material- 
istic and scientific scorn on the theories 
of time, perception, and intuition. We 
are not ourselves prepared to say that 
the criticism offered is permanently valu- 
able; we do not think it is. The author 
is, perhaps, too ready to reduce all Berg- 
son’s work to the state of ‘‘ mere words.”’ 
There is probably more in Bergson than 
that; it is just the ‘‘ more’’ we want 
to get at. However, permanently valu- 
able or not, the book before us is a book 
of criticism; it is at least an attempt 
to treat Bergson seriously from a certain 
scientific point of view; and inasmuch 
as it is relatively well written and inter- 
esting, we are glad to welcome it. 


Apart from the more detailed scientific 
criticism, there is some general criticism 
which is worth nothing at the moment. 
Three general faults are laid to Bergson’s 
charge. Firstly, he is accused of ‘“‘ the 
Mannikin fallacy ’’—a pretty name, un- 
known before. Bergson’s general method, 
it is said, is to examine and reject current 
theories on a particular topic, and then 
arbitrarily assume that, because the other 
theories are false, his own is true; the 
facts he adduces are not to support his 
own theories, but to destroy those of 
another. Admirers of Bergson, please 
defend! We see decided justification 
for the criticism. So, also, with the 
second charge. Bergson is accused of a 
perpetual use of false analogy; as an 
example, there is given the choice instance 
of the analogy suggested in ‘‘ Matter and 
Memory,’’ between mind and body, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, a coat 
and the nail on which it hangs. It must 
be admitted that many of Bergson’s 
analogies are of this order, highly pic- 
turesque, touched with a suggestive 
imagination, but, when rigorously looked 
into, rather helpless. But especially do we 
sympathise with the third general criti- 
cism of Bergson. He is charged with 
‘* misuse of language.’’ Well, we would 
rather not put the matter in that way. 
What is actually the case, however, is 
this, : Bergson, as we all now know quite 
well, writes in a charming, fluent, enticing, 
and easily persuasive style; we read on 
through pages of delightful imagery, vivid 
and striking suggestion, plausible analogies, 
and we seem to know what it is all about ; 
then, perhaps, if we are so foolish, we 
stop and try to put the thing in our own 
words—and the. result is, well, no, not 
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even chaos! We have a few vague 
terms, a sense, perhaps, as William James 
used to say, of having ‘‘ something by 
the tail,’’? and nothing more. 

This is the great danger in Bergson, 
and one of the causes also of his popu- 
larity. His very command over language, 
his use of words (call it ‘‘ misuse,’’ if you 
like), lures you insensibly to the belief 
that you really have got hold of something 
you thoroughly understand, something, 
in fact, which ‘‘ you have always said 
yourself ’’ ; and then, in a cool hour of 
reflection, you try to work it all over again 
for yourself and you find clouds and 
darkness. And the end of the matter is 
this, that we should exercise a little more 
care in dealing with Bergson, and not be 
too ready to suppose that his is the last 
word in philosophy, and that we need no 
other book besides ‘‘ Creative Evolution ”’ 
to guide us into the inner meaning of 
things as they are. Criticism of Bergson, 
then, is welcome, and worth while, if it 
is sincere; and we believe that Mr. 
Elliot’s criticism is at least sincere. His 
book would have been decidedly better 
without Professor Lankester’s ‘‘ intro- 
duction.’’ 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE GIFT OF ‘‘ LITTLE PRINCESS.”’ 


Tue -village fairies were in trouble. 
The boys and girls were so disappointing. 
There were only twenty children in the 
village, when you had counted all, but they 
never could agree for two days together. 
Sometimes they even fought each other. 
Of course, the fairies would have liked to 
play with them, but how could they when 
such ugly words were flying about? It 
was dangerous. And now the Queen had 
said that she must find other faries to take 
their places, because it was evident they 
could not manage their village properly. 
Altogether the poor fairies were so sad 
that there was quite a shower through 
their tears of grief and disappointment. 

‘‘ Ugh—I am _ beginning to hate chil- 
dren,’’ said one viciously. 

‘Oh, don’t say that,’’ said another, 
who had been quite silent until now. 
‘* Don’t say that, ‘ Little Princess’ is 
coming.”’ 

The fairies all looked up and smiled, and 
a beautiful rainbow arch spread over the 
sky. 

u Then. it will be all right,’’ said the 
first speaker, with a deep content in her 
voice. 

And, indeed, it was. She came to stay 
with her grandmother, and she was small 
and fair with her hair in two pigtails. 
But her ways were so quaint and queenly, 
they had nicknamed her ‘‘ Little Prin- 
cess.’” No one wanted to quarrel when 
she was there, and no one knew why. 
But the fairies knew, and they were happy 
because she had come. 

It was not that she sat still and sewed, 
and was very good and prim, and never 
had a dirty face or fingers sticky with jam. 
Oh, no— Little Princess ’’ loved jam, and 
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she knew all the new games. No one seemed 
to have time to be disagreeable, and you 
cannot sulk for long if someone loves and 
comforts you all the time. You get 
ashamed. 

Day after day the children played to- 
gether, and happiness seemed quite at home 
in the village. One day, the grown-up 
people were talking together, and they 
said: ‘* How good the children are, but 
then ‘ Little Princess’ is so charming.”’ 
And the air was scented with roses, as the 
fairies laughed softly for joy. 

‘* But if only we had her charm gift,”’ 
said one ‘‘ we could make the children 
good.’’ 

‘* Ah, yes,’’? answered another a little 
sadly, ‘‘ but we cannot, and she is greater 
than us.”’ 

But soon after came a great message 
from Sorrow to the village. ‘‘ Little 
Princess ’’ fell ill, and everyone thought of 
nothing but to give her pleasure and to 
try to make her well again. The children 
did not quarrel or fight. But, although she 
was so ill she was still so gay and loving 
that no one could be very unhappy. 

Then a night came when they sent for 
her dear mother, and the fairies learnt that 
their beloved little one with the charm gift 
would never run in their village again. 
And still ‘‘ Little Princess ’’’ was so sweet 
that even her mother was helped to bear 
the great pain in her heart. 

And the fairies whispered one to. another, 
‘“To whom will she leave her magic 
charm ?”’ 

‘* Tet us send and ask the Queen,’’ said 
another. 

So they did, and the answer came in the 
night, when the moon shone lovingly down 
on the fields, and on ‘‘ Little Piincess,”’ 
who was asleep now. ‘‘ She has divided 
it among the children,’’ said the Queen’s 
messenger. Neds. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


—___. 


BOYS’ OWN BRIGADE. 
ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETING. 


A SMALL but enthusiastic gathering of 

officers, office-bearers and friends met for 
the Annual Council Meeting of the Boys’ 
Own Brigade, which was held on Monday, 
June 17, at Essex Hall, with the Presi- 
dent (Mr. Ronald P. Jones, M.A.) in the 
chair. 
_ The annual report spoke of the striking 
increase at the present day in the number 
of societies formed for work among boys, 
deprecating the tendency, however, to lay 
undue stress upon mere drill and exercise, 
and called upon all members and friends 
of the B.O.B. to make this association 
stand for the very highest type of such 
work, free from all theological bias, free 
from the spirit of militarism, dedicated 
solely to the advancement of pure and 
upright living among boys, the life con- 
secrated to the service of God. 

Statistics showed the following status 
of the Brigade ;—9 companies (and one 
in process of tormation), 30 officers, 54 
non-commissioned officers, 168 privates ; 


in all 249, compared with 234 in 1910-11. 
In the summer, 1911, 154 members had gone 
to camp (91 in 1910) ; and other activities 
occupying the several companies were as 
follows :—Sunday classes, church parades, 
ambulance classes, life-saving, swimming 
and carpentry classes, bugle bands, social 
clabs, gymnastic parades, outings, route 
marches, concerts, displays and inspec- 
tions. 

‘Lhe report further expressed regret that 
a larger number of the boys’ clubs, &c., 
connected with the Liberal Churches did 
not see their way to joining the B.O.B. 
Sometimes the cause was lack of workers ; 
sometimes, however, it lay in fears of 
militarism or of an overbearing executive 
laying down laws with an iron hand. 
Such fears were quite groundless; for 
though there must of necessity be some 
rules, discipline and conformity where 
there was association, in the Boys’ Own 
Brigade these were neither military nor such 
as to prevent freedom of individual action. 

The London Battalion had reported its 
summer camp, held at Deal from July 29 
to August 8, 1911, and expresses the 
thanks of the whole Battalion to Mr. R. 
P. Jones for his renewed generosity in 
deiraying much of the cost of the holiday. 
Two United Religious Services had been 
held durmg the session; at the Battalion 
Council Meeting in November, Mr. C. E. 
B. Russell, of Manchester, had delivered 
an address on ‘‘ Juvenile Crime’’; and 
at the Annual Gymnastic Competition for 
the Marian Pritchard Memorial Shield the 
4th Company (Essex Church) had gained 
the honour of victory. The Battalion was 
now looking forward to its summer camp 
at Deal again, to be held from July 27 
to August 5. 

The Liverpool Battalion reported that 
the companies at Mill-street and Hamilton- 
road had had a most successful session in 
every respect. A summer camp had been 
held at Great Hucklow Home, from July 8 
to 15, under command of Captain the Rev. 
J. L. Haigh, and 51 boys with five officers 
had spent a delightful holiday. The 
Battalion, however, had altered its plans 
for 1912, and were eagerly looking forward 
to their camp at Ramsay, Isle of Man, 
to be held in July. To this camp would 
be invited the boys at Bessborough-road 
Church, Birkenhead, who were working 
under Mr. P. W. Hawkes, formerly Captain 
of the 8th Company, and who hoped soon 
to be formally enrolled as a new company 
of the B.O.B. The Company at Monton 
had reported a successful session, and 
they also had held a summer ‘‘ camp’’ at 
the Great Hucklow Home in July, 1911. 

In addition to its usual routine work 
the Executive had published in January, 
1912, a gift book called ‘* Honour Bright ! ” 
for presentation to all the boys of the 
Brigade, and their thanks were duc to the 
Rev. F. K. Freeston, chaplain of the 4th 
Company, for writing the subject matter, 
for supplying the illustrations, and for 
his generosity in defraying all the cost of 
publication. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed that 
matters in this direction were in a healthy 
condition, though this was largely due to 
a special appeal having been issued in 1911. 

After the usual election of office bearers, 


&c., and some general discussion upon the | 


Ls 


work of the organisation, a lecture was 


given by Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, M.P., 


secretary of the ‘‘ National League for 
Workers among Boys,’’ &c., on the pre- 
sent position and future prospects of edu- 
cation in Hngland. Mr. Whitehouse as- 
sumed at the outset that the English 
educational system of to-day was in 


pressing need of reform; the great diffi- 
culty in the way, however, was an easy- _ 


going public opinion on the subject. The 
Ministry of Kducation was comparatively 


poorly paid, and was looked upon too 


dften as a mere stepping-stone to some 
higher seat in the Cabinet; in _parlia- 
mentary discussions the real issues were 
lost sight of in a cloud of theological con- 
troversy ; and even in regard to so simple 
a reform as the raising of the minimum 
age at which a child might leave school, 
there was a strong and ardent (to him 
most misguided) opposition. 

He dwelt at length upon the terms 
‘* Klementary ’? and ‘‘ Secondary ’’—on 
what they mean and ought to mean. At 
present ‘‘ Elementary ’’ refers to the 
education given to the children of the 
poorer classes, and “‘ Secondary ’’ to that 
given to the children of the well-to-do 
who have passed beyond mere childhood ; 
and if had even been suggested that a 
new system should be introduced, to be 
known as ‘‘ Higher Elementary,’’ making 
still more marked the class distinction, for 
this was to be schooling for the children 
of the poorer classes who chose to remain 
at school after the age of 13 or 14. Con- 
trasting all this with what obtained in 
schools of the United States, for example, 
he claimed that what was wanted at home 
was a more scientific articulation and 
adjustment of our national educational 
system, so that the ‘‘ Klementary’’ 
would be the education offered to children 
up to a certain age, and ‘‘ Secondary ’’ 
should refer to that which was suited to 
more advanced pupils, the same opportuni- 
ties and privileges being open to all with- 
out class distinction, and the secondary 
education being always appropriate to 
the tendencies and special aptitudes of 
the young people concerned. 

The Rev. F. K. Freeston moved and Mr. 
W. H. Rallantyne seconded a hearty vote 
of thanks to the speaker, and this was 
carried with unanimous applause. Various 
members of the Council joined in the dis- 


cussion. 
¢ 


—_——_ 


YORKSHIRE UNITARIAN UNION. 
MEETINGS IN LEEDS. 

Tur annual meetings of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union were held on Saturday, 
June 15, in the Priestley Hall, Leeds, Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot presiding. The after- 
noon’s proceedings commenced with a 
service in Mill Hill Chapel, at which the 
Rey. ©. Hargrove was the preacher, and at 
a subsequent business meeting an encourag- 
ing report was given of the progress of 
Unitarianism in Yorkshire. 

In his report the Secretary (the Rev. W. 
R. Shanks) stated that a new association 
had been formed with Sheffield as its centre. 


This move seriously affected the Yorkshire — 


Union numerically at the present time, but 


it was felt that it would be of ultimate 


benefit. The following districts now came 
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within the scope of the Sheffield Associa- 


tion :—Bradley, Bolton-on-Dearne, Barns- 


ley, Mexborough, Sheffield (three chapels), 
Stannington, and -Great Hucklow. The 
Leeds and District Association included 
Bradford (two chapels), Dewsbury, Elland, 


Halifax, Huddersfield, Hull, Idle, Leeds 


’ The officers were elected as follows : 


+ 


(three chapels), Lydgate, Malton, Pepper- 
hill, Pudsey, Scarborough, Selby, Wake- 
field and York. The change in the con- 
stitution necessarily affected the financial 
arrangements, and it had therefore been 
decided to hold a bazaar before November, 
1913, as a means of replenishing the funds. 
The Treasurer (Mr. Julius Hess, Leeds) 
recorded a balance in hand of over £96. 
The report and balance sheet were adopted. 
Mr. 
G. E. Verity (president) ; Messrs. G. Talbot, 
J. T. Kitchen, 8. Harris, J. Sagar, and A. 
Whitworth (vice-presidents) ; the Rev. W. 
R. Shanks (secretary); and Mr. Julius 
Hess (treasurer); Mr. Grosvenor Talbot 
retired after thirteen years’ occupancy of 
the chair. 

At the evening meeting Mr. Talbot was 
supported by Mr. C. Hawksley (London), 
president of the British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association ; the Rev. C. Har- 


grove, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Kitson, the Rev. 
W. L. Shroeder (Halifax) the Rev. A. Cun- 
liffe Fox (Manchester), the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin (Sheffield), the Rev. T. Anderson 
(Mexborough), Mr. G. E. Verity,.and the 
Rey. W. R. Shanks. 


The Chairman after remarking that that 
was the thirteenth time he had presided 
over those meetings, said that changes 
were occurring in their Association. The 
forming of the new district at Sheffield 
would bring more power and intelligence 
into their work. Their members from that 
district were not able to attend their meet- 
ings, and much better work would be done 
at Sheffield than if the centre remained 
at Leeds. That society was a necessity, 
because it took to the country districts the 
blessings of free thought and a free church. 
What they had to teach was the great 
doctrine of love of God and love to man. 
The preaching they should get from their 
chapels was to live the best life on earth and 
to endeavour to raise the character of every 
man and woman under their influence. 
Referring to the resignation of the Rev. C. 
Hargrove, the Chairman said it would be a 
great loss to them, but although Mr. Har- 
grove would not attend every meeting 
he would do all he could to aid the Society. 

The Rev. W. L. Shroeder gave an address 
on ‘‘ Our Ideals as Unitarians.’’ He said 
that it had been stated that the churches 
were afraid to tackle the social problems 
of the day, so that the people had sought 
solutions in a more’ practical fashion by 
forming political associations. As a set- 
off they had churches entering into com- 
petition with secular agencies. The in- 
stitutional church tried to follow with 
religion on Sunday, recreation on the week 
days, and social life in between. If they 
said that they could not carry on their 
work without those agencies it was a con- 
fession that religion has lost its power. 
He protested against the idea of a church 
which was made a mere social club. There 
ought to be an intense cultivation of the 
religious life. They had given the other 
side a chance, and it had practically 
failed. They were being driven by the 


social development to their own particular 
work, and that lay in the cultivation of the 
spiritual sense, and the great opportunity 
given to.it in worship. 

The Rev. C. Hargrove welcomed the 
representatives of the other societies who 
were present, and the Leeds branch of the 
Unitarian Women’s League. Mr. Hawks- 
ley responded, and Mrs. F. J. Kitson, in 
her reply, read a letter on the aims and 
progress of the League. 

The Rev. A. C. Fox, the Rey. T. Anderson 
and Mr. F. J. Kitson also addressed the 
meeting. 


THE EASTERN UNION OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER FREE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Tue annual meetings of the Hastern 
Union were held at the Free Christian 
Chapel, Churchgate-street, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, on Thursday, June 13, Mr. J. 
Williment, F.S.A.A. (Ipswich), the Pre- 
sident, was unable to attend. Those pre- 
sent included :—The Revs. HK. W. Lummis, 
(Cambridge), Mortimer Rowe (Norwich), 
G. H. Patterson (Great Yarmouth), H. C. 
Hawkins (Framlingham), William Birks, 
F.R.G.S. (Diss), George Ward (Bury St. 
Edmund’s), A. E. Rump (Hapton), Messrs. 
A. H. Hamblin and R. Scopes (Ipswich), 
A. M. Stevens (Norwich), and others. 
The secretary (the Rev. A. Golland) was 
also unable to attend. The Rev. G. Ward 
cairied out the secretarial duties in con- 
nection with the annual assembly. A 
meeting of the Executive Committee was 
held in the schoolroom at noon. Luncheon 
was subsequently served in the club-room, 
when the Rev. EK. W. Lummis presided, 
the Mayor of Bury St. Edmund’s (Major 
VY. Davoren) being also present. After 
lunch 

The Chairman proposed ‘‘ The Town.”’ 
It was an extremely interesting and his- 
torical town, and it was a pleasure to come 
to Bury St. Edmund’s, especially on that 
occasion, and to couple with his remarks 
the name of the Mayor of Bury (Major 
Vesey Davoren). The Mayor, who was 
received with applause, said he felt that 
they should propose the King. As he 
was the representative of the King he 
would now give it. During his year of 
office he was not allowed to take part in 
political questions. As to his religion, it 
might differ slightly from theirs, but they 
were all Christians, and were trying to 
lead others forward to the same light. 

The Chairman then extended a welcome 
to the Rev. G. Vipond Byles (Wesleyan 
Minister at Bury St. Edmund’s) and the 
Rev. A. J. Brown (Congregational minister). 

The annual business meeting was held 
in the Chapel after lunch, the Rev. Mor- 
timer Rowe, presiding. The report and 
balance-sheet were considered satisfactory, 
and adopted. 

A brief address was given by Miss Lucy 
M. Tagart (representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association). After the 
business meeting a service was conducted 
in the chapel by the Rev. George Ward, 
the sermon being delivered by the Rev. 
Gertrud Von Petzold, M.A. (the minister 
of Waverley-road Church, Small Heath, 
Birmingham). A collection was taken on 


behalf of the funds of the Union. Tea 
was subsequently served in the club and 
schoolrooms, when a large number sat 
down. This was followed by an organ 
recital by Mr. Stanton Gildersleeve (or- - 
ganist at Thurston). A musical soirée 
took place in the chapel in the evening, 
the Rev. George Ward presiding. The 
Rev. Gertrud Von Petzold gave an address 
dealing with her experiences in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the United States. An 
address on Sunday-school work was given 
by the Rey. H. C. Hawkins (Framlingham), 
secretary to the Hastern Sunday School 
Union. Mrs. Tempest presided at the 
piano. During the day Mr. W. A. Pawsey 
conducted the delegates on a tour of in- 
spection of the principal places of in- 
terest in the town. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire will meet at Southport on - 
Wednesday, June 26. The religious ser- 
vice will be held in the Unitarian Church, 
Portland-street, at 11.30, the devotional 
part being conducted by the Rev. B. C. 
Constable and the sermon being preached | 
by the Rev. A. W. Fox. Lunch will be 
provided at the Cambridge Hall, Lord- 
street, at 12.45, and the Business Meeting 
will be held in the Temperance Institute, 
London-street, at 2 p.m., when the Pre- 
sident, the Rev. R. I’. Herford, will take 
the chair. At 6 p.m. a meeting will be 
held in the Temperance Institute, Mr. 
Arthur S. Thew, in the chair, when ad- 
dresses will be delivered by the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, of Gee Cross, on ‘‘ Public 
Worship ’’ ; Mr. Alfred Pilling, of Bolton, 
on ‘‘ The Implications of Church Member- 
ship’’; and the Rev. C. M. Wright, of 
Sale, on ‘‘ Faith.’? The Mayor of South- 
port (Mr. Councillor F. T. Reynolds) has 
kindly consented to be present, and will 
welcome the Assembly to Southport. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Ballyhemlin.—The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson 
preached a special sermon on Sunday after- 
noon, June 16, at the N.S. Presbyterian 
Meeting House. There was a large attend- 
ance, Grey Abbey sending over a good con- 
tingent. Mr. Dowson made an appeal empha- 
sising the necessity of publie worship, and urged 
that it should be prepared for and encouraged 
in every way. The collection amounted to 
over £13. 

Billingshurst: Mrs. Careline Evershed.— 
By the death of Mrs. Caroline Evershed, at 
th age of 83, which took place at the Malt- 
house Villa, Billingshurst, on June 10, the 
charel at Billingshurst has lost its oldest and 
most faithful supporter. From her earliest 
years she attended this venerable mceting- 
house, and her interest in it never flagged 
In her youthful days, when the Sunday school 
was the only means of cducation in the village, 
she was a most energetic and helpful teacher, 
and her zeal and love for the cause have formed 
a very happy feature of her Jife. Nothing{but 
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the increasing weakness of old age ever pre- 
vented her from at ending the services, which 
she looked upon as a great privilege. Lately 
the erection of a new organ, which she was 
destined never to hear, has been a source of 
pleasure to her. Her acts of kindness en- 
deared Mrs. Evershed to many, and she will 
be missed and mourned by a large circle of 
friends. She was married in 1861 to the late 
Mr. William Evershed, of Tedfold, Billings- 
hurst, by whose side she was laid to rest in 
the chapel-yard on Wednesday, June 19, the 
service being conducted by the minister, the 
Rev. D. Davis. 

Bolton: Waimsley.—The anniversary ser- 
mons were preached on Sunday, June 9, by 
the Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., of Todmorden, 
to crowded congregations, afternoon and even- 
ing. The address in the morning to teachers 
and scholars was given by Mr. Edward Davies, 
of Bolton. The choir, under the leadership of 
Mr. H. L. Haslam, sang the anthems *‘ Teach 
me, O Lord,’’ and ‘‘ Oh, Worship the King,”’ 
admirably, in the afternoon and evening re- 
spectively. A very pleasing feature of the 
services was the rendering of a special hymn 
at each service by the children. The collec- 
tions amounted to £46 15s. The organ has 
lately been rebuilt by Messrs. Young, of Man- 
chester, and the formal opening will take place 
towards the end of July. 

Carlisle.—The trustees and congregation at 
Carlisle decided at a meeting held on June 17 
to try and secure the services of a resident 
missionary minister, as an experiment, for 
one year, in the hope that the Unitarian Church 
may be reinvigorated. The proceeds of the 
sale of the buildings will be invested by the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, and 
the income applied in providing a modest 
salary for the minister, and a small sum 
towards the expenses of hiring a suitable room 
for the services. It is hoped to make a begin- 
ning in the early autumn. The great difficulty 
will be to discover a capable-missionary pre- 
pared to make the experiment. The Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association will be pleased to supply informa- 
tion to any minister who feels the call to 
engage in such an enterprise. 

Cullompton.—Amongst the generous sub- 
scriptions received towards the erection of 
the new chapel and school at Cullompton is 
one from the Consistory of the French Church 
at Maastricht, in Holland, where the Rev. 
Dr. Landell is minister. Donations continue 
to be paid in, or promised; but a consider- 
able amount must yet be raised before the 
architect’s plan for the building can, without 
debt, be carried into effect. 

Leeds: Mill Hill Ghapel.—At the annual 
meeting of the congregation, held on the 
17th inst., Mr. Grosvenor Talbot proposed 
a resolution, that the congregation, desiring 
to recognise the long and honourable service 
given by Mr. Hargrove to them, offered him 
the title of Minister Emeritus, to take effect 
at the close of his pastorate. The speaker 
said that the honour to the congregation would 
be greater than that to Mr. Hargrove, and that 
the latter deserved the honour, not only for 
what he had done for the chapel, but for his 
services to Unitarianism at large. The reso- 
lution was seconded by Mr. F. J. Kitson, 
and carried with acclamation. The honour is, 
we believe, unique in the history of the chapel. 

London: Kentish Town.—On Friday, June 
28, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., will lecture in 
the schoolroom of the Free Christian Church, 
Clarence-road at 8.15 p.m., on “‘ The Insurance 
Act.’’ The lecture is free to members and 
friends of the church, and questions will be 
invited at the close. 

London Sunday School Soclety.—One of the 
largest gatherings of recent years was present 
at Essex Hall on Sunday afternoon, June 16, 
when the annual aggregate service for elder 
scholars and teachers was held. Fully 400 
young people, from about 15 of the London 
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schools, listened with marked attention to 
Miss Amy Withall’s address on the subject 
of ‘‘ Earnestness of Purpose.’’ Miss Withall 
chose for her text the words “‘ Doing the will 
of God from the heart.’’ Her apt illustra- 
tions and the sincerity with which she dealt 
with the problems of life facing a young man 
or young woman on entering into business 
life easily held the attention of her audience. 
The hymns were well chosen and heartily sung, 
and a couple of anthems were rendered by the 
choir of the Limehouse school. Mr. W. J. 
Noel very kindly presided at the organ. 

Manchester : Chorlton-cum-Hardy. — On 
Saturday last, June 15, a garden sale of work 
was held, by kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hiller, at Oakholme, Wilbraham-road. The 
sale was opened by Mrs. John Harwood, of 
Bolton, who expressed sincere good wishes 
for the success of the sale, and her hope that 
the Circuit Churches would eventually work 
themselves out of their present difficulties into 
a satisfactory position. The attendance was 
unusually good, and the satisiactory sum of 
about £62 was realised as the net result of 
the sale. During the afternoon a_ play, 
‘* Gentlemen of the Road,’’ was performed 
admirably by Miss Megson and other friends. 

Mettram.—The first picnic in connection 
with the newly formed North Cheshire and 
District Union of Unitarian Men’s Sunday 
School Classes took place at Mottram on 
Saturday last, when over 200 persons attended. 
Tea was partaken of at the Mottram Sunday 
school, and at a short meeting held afterwards, 
presided over by the Rev. H. Fisher Short, of 
Mossley, the first President of the Association, 
an address. was delivered by Mr. H. J. Broad- 
bent, president of the Manchester District 
Sunday Schoo! Association. Short addresses 
were also delivered by the chairman, Mr. W. 
Marcroft of Oldham (vice-president), Mr. 
Radclifie Firth of Mossley, president: of the 
North Cheshire Sunday School Union, and the 
Rey. C. W. Butler (Mottram). Thanks were 
tendered to the Mottram friends for the pro- 
sion of tea, and for the use of the school pre- 
mises. After a short ramble most of the party 
returned to the school, where a pleasant even- 
ing was spent. The first quarterly syllabus of 
the Union has just been issued, containing the 
programme of work for the next three months 
at the twelve classes which have joined the 
Union. The programme is creditable alike to 
all concerned, and the choice of subjects is very 
comprehensive. ‘ihe Union commences under 
the most auspicious circumstances, and its 
work ought to prove of great bonefit to the 
churches and Sunday schools. The member- 
ship embraces .Ashton-under-Lyne, Boston 
Mills, Denton, Dukinfield, Failsworth, Flowery 
Field, Gee Cross, Mossley, Mottram, Oldham, 
Stalybridge, and Stockport. It is provided 
in the constitution of the Union that the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association and the North Cheshire District 
Sunday School Union are ex-officio vice- 
presidents. Each class is entitled to an address 
from a member of one of the other schools once 
a month, and this stipulation has been taken 
advantage of in each instance. At the annual 
meeting it is intended that reports shall be 
tendered from each class showing how the 
work is progressing. 

Newport, Mon.—The midsummer rally of 
members of the Unitarian Free Christian Church 
took place on Sunday, June 16, when the hall in 
Charles-street, was well filled. At the evening 
service after an address by the minister, the 
Rev. J. Tyssul Davis, B.A., on the function of 
the Church, brief speeches were made by Miss 
Powell in answer to the question “‘ Why I left 
Orthodoxy ?’’; and by Mr. Sutherland, 
‘‘ Why we founded this Church?’’ The 
Minister then received into fellowship nine new 
adult members. The desire has been ex- 
pressed to have the Lord’s Supper introduced. 
Is there a congregation not using its Commu- 
nion Plate which will kindly lend it to the 
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friends at Newport until they can afford to 
procure some for themselves ? 


Preston. — On Thursday evening, June — 


14, the first of a series of special services 
was held in the Unitarian Chapel, Church- 
street, Preston, in connection with exten- 
sive additions and improvements to the 
chapel. The old apse, which was built in 
1882, has been pulled down, and a larger one 
has been built according to the designs of the 
architect, Mr. E. J. Andrew. In the centre 
of the apse a fine organ has been placed, and 
semi-circular choir stalls to seat about 30 
persons have been erected. The apse has 
been adorned by two beautiful stained glass 
windows, one, ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,’” having 
been given by the children of the late Mr. 
James Buck, and the other, ‘‘ Christ blessing 
little children,’ having been given by the 
nephews and nieces of the late Mr. Sam Lee, 
J.P. Other alterations have been made, and 


the result should be of great benefit to the re- 


gious life of the congregation. The service 
was conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Charles 
Travers, during whose ministry cf eight years 
the church has made very substantial progress 
in every direction, including the increase of 
the premises by the building of a new vestry, 
large classrooms, an assembly hall, and the 
purchase of an adjoining house as a residence 
for the caretaker. The chapel was well filled. 
After prayer, Mr. Travers unveiled the two 
windows, concluding his address by saying 
that it was fitting that in a building set apart 
for the worship of God the memories of those 
who had lived a life larger than their own reli- 
gious fellowship, whose convictions had shown 
themselves, in one way or another, for the 
redemption and good of humanity, should be 
signalised. The organ and apse. were then 
dedicated. In dedicating the apse Mr. Travers 
concluded a short and interesting historical 
account of the rise of that, the first Protestant 
dissenting place of worship in Preston, by 
saying: ‘‘ We have received this building as — 
an. inheritance from faithful men and women. 
It is not ours ; it belongs to something more 
enduring than earthly men—to principles and 
ideals in which we are supposed to believe, 
for which we are called upon to labour, to 
which the dead call on us to be true. The 
building is a mere means whereby high reli- 
gious aspirations are kept alive, giving to 
those of kindred sympathies an opportunity 
of meeting together for worship, whereby the 
mental, moral, and spiritual life is nourished.~ 
We cherish what our fathers gavo us; we- 
thank them for the liberty they won for us 
at the sacrifice of money, comfort, and ease. 
We hold it to pass it on to our children’s chil- 
dren unstained by our faithlessness and sancti- 
fied by our zeal.’’ A musical programme, 
arranged by Mr. W. Haslam, J.P. (who trained 
the augmented choir), and Mr. H. Weedall, 
the choirmaster, was ably rendered. The 
services were continued on Saturday, when 


an organ recital was given by Mr. Walter Wild, — 


of Bury, succeeded by a tea at 5 o'clock, at 
which from 150 to 180 persons were present. - 
At 6 o’clock a service was conducted by the 
Rev. Fred Hall, of Blackburn, the preacher 
being the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. Members _ 
of various North Lancashire and Westmorland 
congregations were present, over twenty 
coming from Blackburn, and the chapel was 
well filled. On Sunday morning the service 
was conducted by the Rev. H. McLachlan, of 
Manchester, there being a very good attendance, 
In the afternoon a scholars’ service was held, 
taken by the superintendent, Mr. T. J. Miller, 


an address being given by Mrs. Halstead, of 


Ansdell. The evening service was conducted 


by the Rev. Charles Travers, the sermon being 


preached by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, to 
a crowded congregation. This brought the 
series of services to a successful termination. 


The presence of the Rev. W. C. Bowie ateach = 
of the four services on Saturday and Sunday = 
was very much appreciated. = 
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Evans.—The congregation at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Swinton, have lately suffered loss by 
- the death of two of the oldest members of 
the chapel. Mrs. Evans passed away on 
June 3, after a long illness, in her 78th year. 
She had been connected with the chapel 
from early childhood, and had watched its 
growth with greatzinterest. The old School 
was very dear to her. When the chapel 
was erected in 1857-8 she was the first 
to be married in it just a year after it was 
opened, and many will cherish her memory 
for her real devotion and faithfulness to the 
cause in Swinton. Husband and wife were not 
separated long, for Mr. John Evans passed 
away on the day following the death of Mrs. 
Evans, June 4, in his 83rd year. Mr. Evans 
rendered useful service to the chapel in many 
ways. For years he was one of the chapel 
stewards and a member of the Committee. 
He was one of those silent workers who do their 
best in quiet ways, not seeking for praise. 
Advancing years told upon him, but his in- 
terest never abated until the end came sud- 
denly closing a long and useful life. They were 
buried together, the service being conducted 
by a former minister, the Rev. John Moore. 
The first resident minister, the Rev. William 
Harrison, was also present, but owing to ill 
health could not take part in the service. 
The services the following Sunday were also 
conducted by the Rev. John Moore, who 
made special reference to the loss sustained 
by the congregation. 

The Unitarian Van Mission.—The seventh 
season of the Van Mission has been most suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. Four vans are again 
at work in districts which, with one exception, 
are familiar. In the Potteries and the Mid- 
lands it is possible to forecast large meetings. 
Wales is sure to do well. London in most 
centres will prove satisfactory. The new route 
is through parts of Yorkshire that are thinly 
populated, except for a few large towns, and 
great meetings will not be possible as a rule. 
‘The London mission opened at Ilford, and the 
friends there threw themselves into the work 
with commendable and characteristic energy, 
and found, we believe, that the chapel bene- 
fited through the joint effort. At Woolwich 
great meetings were held, both at nignt and at 
midday. Organised opposition was encoun- 
tered, but the van drew the audience away 
from its opponents who had to suspend their 
meeting for two hours until the missioners 
had had their say. But ill-fortune befel the 
mission shortly afterwards, for as it came to 
Erith the place was engrossed in the dockyard 
troubles, and the people practically could not 
be induced to ‘give their attention to any 
matter of less apparent importance. Un- 
fortunately too, the influence of the strike is 
likely to be felt for some time longer and in 
other places that are on the van programme. 
The friends at Southend are locking forward to 
the arrival of the van there on July 1, their 
protest against the omission of that town 
having been successful. The Rey. F. Summers 
and T. F. M. Brockway have conducted many 
of the meetings, and assistance has also been 
rendered by the Revs. A. H. Biggs, W. G. 
Tarrant, J. A. Pearson, and W. W. C. Pope. 
The chair has been occupied by members of 
the congregations at Ilford and Woolwich 
(Messrs. Fyson, Kinsman, Coate and Field), 
and in both places the friends most loyally 
supported the Mission. The Potteries district 
(giving the term a pretty wide scope) has al- 
ways yielded a harvest for the Mission, and this 
season the visitors have been delighted with 
their reception at Crewe, at Stoke and at Han- 
ley. The Revs. Dr. Griffiths, W. McMullan, 
and H. D. Roberts were the missioners at the 
respective places, and all of them were pleased 
with their experience. The Rev. G. Pegler, 
who has just settled at Crewe, the Rev. 
W. A. Weatherall, and the Rev. H. Hawkes 
have also taken part. The van that is now in 
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Wales spent a week in Stockton-on-Tees before 
leaving the district where it has worked during 
the last two seasons. . The Rev. E. T. Russell 
conducted great meetings, and with him in the 
chair on several occasions was the Rey. W. H. 
Lambelle. On the transference to South 
Wales, meetings were held at Pontypridd, 
with the Rev. Simon Jones as missioner, and 
the Rev. J. Park Davies, and Mr. John Lewis, 
chairmen. In Yorkshire the season opened 
with small meetings in the Holbeck, Hunslet, 
and Woodhouse Moor districts of Leeds. The 
Revs. Dr. Thackray, W. R. Shanks, T. Ander- 
son, and H. R. Tavener conducted the meetings 
in the first fortnight and the Rev. A. Scruton 
in the last week, when a more favourable site 
was available. Many of the meetings have 
suffered from the inclement weather of the last 
fortnight, and no less than ten have been 
abandoned. The remaining 69 meetings have 
had attendances numbering 21,565 and giving 
the high average of 312. That this would have 
been even more satisfactory will be judged 
when the analysis is seen to yield only 116 per 
meeting for Yorkshire. Dxrairs.—No. 1 Van, 
Stockton and Pontypridd, 13 meetings, attend- 
ance 5,200, average 400. No. 2 Van, Crewe, 
Stoke and Hanley, 18 meetings, attendance 
7,725, average 429. No. 3 Van, Ilford, Wool- 
wich and Erith, 22 meetings, attendance 6,775, 
average 308. No. 4 Van, Holbeck, Hunslet 
and Woodhouse Moor, 16 meetings, attend- 
ance 1,865, average 116. All communica- 
tions respecting the work and offers of assist- 
ance should be addressed to the Missionary 
Agent, the Rev. Thos. P. Spedding, Essex Hall, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A NEGLECTED AUTHOR. 


We have recently received an interest- 
ing pamphlet by Mr. F. H. Evans on 
James John Garth Wilkinson, a friend of 
Henry James, senior (price 1s.), reprinted 
from the Homeopathic World. Those who 
may have forgotten all about this remark- 
able writer (if indeed they ever heard his 
name) are reminded that he was the author 
of some twenty-five books, many of which 
deserve to be studied anew in the light of 
recent philosophical discoveries, if we may 
judge from some passages which are 
quoted. To him we owe, apart from his 
own works, the first type-printed edition 
of Blake’s ‘‘ Songs of Innocence and 
Experience,’’? which he had published at 
his own cost in 1839 when but twenty- 
seven years of age, prefacing it with an 
essay on Blake’s art and poetry. This 
preface, at once noble in thought and 
dignified in expression, was unsigned ; so, 
too, was the “Introduction ’’’ to Sweden- 
borg’s “Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” 
written for the new and revised edition of 
Clissold’s translation, which he edited seven 
years later. Perhaps we may attribute to 
his modesty no less than to the fact that he 
was much influenced by Swedenborg’s 
message, which was also studied by Blake 
‘* with altering estimations at different 
periods of his life,’” some of the neglect 
which has overtaken him. 

* * * 

At the conclusion of the preface to the 
‘*Songs of Innocence,’? which has in 
many respects more significance for our 
own. time than when it was written over 
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seventy years ago, Garth Wilkinson says : 
““ Tf this volume gives one impulse to the 
new spiritualism which is now dawning 
on the world, if it leads one reader to 
think that all reality for him, in the long 
run, lies out of the limits of space and time, 
and that the spirits and not bodies, and 
still less garments, are men; it will have 
done its work in its little day, and we shall 
be abundantly satisfied with having under- 
taken to perpetuate it, for a few years, by 
the present publication.’’ ‘* Garth Wil- 
kinson calls it a re-publication,’’ says Mr. 
Evans, ‘‘ though he, of course, knew that 
the only previous publication, if it could be 
called so, was in the home-engraved and 
coloured copies prepared entirely by Blake’s 
and his wife’s hands, and sold privately 
to patrons; the issue under notice was 
therefore practically the first public edi- 
tion.’’? The pamphlet gives a sympathetic 
analysis of some of the mystical ideas ex- 
pressed by this well-nigh forgotten author 
in his own peculiarly vivid and original 
way. They appear to be based upon a 
profound realisation of the value of the 
Golden Rule as the “* mainspring of a 
beautiful life ’’ in touch with the divine. 


MEMORIES Sir Francis 
CHANNING. 

We are reminded by the Manchester 
Guardian that some interesting allusions to 
Sir Francis Channing, who has just been 
raised to the peerage, occur in Julian 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Hawthorne and his Circle,’’ 
published in 1903. It was, we are told, 
his career at Oxford, where he was ‘‘ over- 
powered by the subtle attractions of 
English culture,’’ that corrupted the 
American patriotism of ‘‘ Frank Chan- 
ning,’’ and turned him into an Englishman, 
both outwardly and inwardly. 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne was Ameri- 
can Consul at Liverpool, the Rev. William 
Henry Channing was pastor of a Unitarian 
church in that city. The two families 
became acquainted, and Julian Hawthorne 
and Frank Channing—according to the 
former’s reminiscences—were soon in- 
seperable companions. Young Channing 
was devoted to ornithology, had a strong 
proclivity to art, and was wonderfully 
clever in all kinds of fine handiwork. ‘‘All 
intellectual operations came easy to -him.”’ 
He exercised a remarkable fascination 
over his fellow-exile, especially when ‘‘ he 
proved to me by a mathematical demon- 
stration, which I accepted without in the 
least understanding it, that in fifty years 
New York would be larger and more popu- 
lous than London at the end of the same 
period.’? For in those days they were 
both ‘‘ fanatically patriotic.’’ 


EARLY OF 


PortTucuESE SLAVERY AND Britisn Re- 
SPONSIBILITY. 

A public meeting to consider Portuguese 
Slavery and British Responsibility will 
be held by the Anti-Slavery and Aboris 
gines Protection Society in the Westmin« — 
ster Palace Hotel on June 25 at 4 p.m, 
Lord George Hamilton will preside, and the 
speakers include Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, 
Mr. W. A. Cadbury, Mr. T. E. Harvey, 
M.P., and the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Harris. 
The meeting is supported by Lord Court- 
ney, Lord Weardale and Lord Peckover, 


Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
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Sir A. Pease, Messrs. Joseph Rowutree, 
Roderick Fry, Eugen Sandow, and many 
members of Parliament, including :—Sir A. 
Spicer, Bart., Sir J. Jardine, the Right. 
Hon. Thomas Burt, Right Hon. J. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and Mr. 
Arnold Rowntree. 


Sir WILLIAM CROOKES AT THE AGE OF 
EIGHTY. 


Sir William Crookes expressed to a 
representative of the Daily News and 
Leader the other day a fervent hope that 
no law would be passed limiting him to 
eight hours’ work a day! He had just 
completed his eightieth year, and is still 
extraordinarily alert and active, his mind 
being busy at present with the problem— 
which he appears to have solved—of saving 
posterity from famine when the fertility 
of the wheat-growing lands throughout 
the world are exhausted. ‘‘ I consider,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘ that a good deal of my success 
in science is due to having lived so long. 
Supposing I had started when I did, and 
had gone on with scientific work for 
twenty or forty years—and then died. I 
should have done nothing like so much. 
Every ten years has given some addition 
to my knowledge.’’ 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, 


Summerville, Vietoria Park, Manchester, 


THE ANNUAL 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION 
OF THE STUDENTS 


will be held on 
TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1912, 


commencing at 10.30 a.m. 


The Visitor’s Address will be delivered 
by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., of 
Wandsworth, at5o’clock. Subject: “Student 
Ministers.” 


On the Evening of the same day, the Wale- 
dictory Service will be held in Cross-street 
Chapel at 7.30, and will be conducted by the 
peste L. H. Tuomas, B.A., of Dean-row and 

tyal. 


Music by the Choir of the Longsight Free 
Christian Church. Organist : Mr.O. H. Heys. 


The attendance of all friends of the College | 


is earnestly invited. 


For the Committee, 
Prd. Peet Hon. 


G. A. Payne, } Secs. 
Knutsford. 
NEWBURY. 
Sale of Work 


and 


Garden Party 


on the Lawn at 121, Bartholomew Street 
(By the kind consent of Dr. and Mrs. Hickman), 

at 3 o'clock on Wednesday, June 26. 

Opened by Mrs. WaLTER Batny, of London. 


The Mayor or Newsury (S. Knight, Esq.) 
will preside. 


Convenient trains from Paddington and 
elsewhere, G.W.Ry. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION & INSURANCE FUND. 


In the absence of the Secretary abroad, 
all communications with respect to the above 
Fund should be addressed to the Treasurer, 
Mr. H. CHATFEILD CLARKE, 102, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 


STAND UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


104th ANNIVERSARY SERMONS 


will be preached on Sunday, June 30, by Rev. 
H. ENFIELD Dowson, B.A. (of Gee Cross). 
Services at 10.45 a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


Scholars’ Service in the afternoon, con- 
ducted by Rev. OrrwELu Binns (of *Ains- 
worth), ‘ 


Collections at each service in aid of 
Sunday School Funds. 


Tea will be provided after afternoon 
service for convenience of friends from a 
distance. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 
June 23.—Rev. CHartes HArcrove, M.A. 
(of Leeds). 
» 30.—Rev. Ruponpn Davis, B.A. (of 
Gloucester). 


July-7.—Rev. Dr. EstLiIn CARPENTER (Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, 
Oxford). 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Si1Rk ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


Deputy Charman 2 uy A. HArpcast3e, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Houmpurey G.RUSSELL, 


Les.Li£ T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Che Fnquirer. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 
The Chureh and the Living God. By Rev. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D. June 15. 
This Generation. By Rev. 5S. M. Crorners, 
D.D. June 8. 


Uniformity and Noneconformity. By Rev. 
J. E. Opcers, M.A. June 1. 
George Dawson and the Coming Church, 
By GERTRUD VON PEeTzoLp. May 18 and 25, 
Any of the above issues to be obtained 


from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 13d. 


X 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
pultaey certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SipNry P. 
OTTER, 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

A Miss Axice E. Passavant receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received,— Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


URREY.—Home offered Child or 


J Invalid Lady ; experienced care, bracing 
air, good garden. Medical and other recom- 
mendations.—M. B., INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Plaxzella.’ Washable. Wide range of fascin- 
ating designs. Beautiful. shades, durable, 
looks smart for years.— Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen. Big pieces suit- 

able for making ‘Teacloths, ‘Traycloths, 

D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle. Postage 4d. 

Trish Linen Catalogue FREE. — Write, 
Hovron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ;° if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE i1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.”, 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
June 22, 1912. : : E 

“a Regarding. Advertisement. Rates see inside Front 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EstTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


(REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 8653. 
New Senrizs, No. 757. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1912. 


[Ont Penny. 


The International 
Visits Association 


Founded for the Purpose of Studying the 
Customs and institutions of Other Countries. 


THE SEVENTH VISIT TO DENMARK. 
August 13-23, 1912. 


The arrangements include visits to Frederiks- 
borg High School for the Danish People, 


. Keerehave Agricultural Scbool for Cottagers 


aud Cottagers’ Wives, a Co-operative Dairy, an 
Agricultural Museum, the Open-air Museum 
at Lyngby, a Home for Old Age Pensioners, 
a Labour Bureau, a Co-operative Bakery, the 
Training School for Domestic Servants, the 
Finsen Light Institute. 


TKE THIRD VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
July 23-August 2, 1912. 


The arrangements include visits to Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, and the Hague, a Cheese 
Fasetory, an Automatie Auction, Small Market 
Gardens, “‘ Polders,”’ the Club of the Diamond 
Workers’ Union, &e. 

All particulars may be had from the Hon: 
Sec., Miss F. M. Buruin, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 

The inclusive cost will not exceed Hight 
Guineas for the visit to Denmark, and Six 
Guineas for the visit to Holland. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


Montreux, 16 days, £8. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 2. Lugano, 16 days, £2 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Mr. W. CARTER. 
August 2. Montreux, 16 days, £8. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
Lugano, 16 days, £9 Qs. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 30, Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. Morrison. 
NO EXTRAS, 
The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions. 
Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


July 5. 


WISS-TYROL-ITALIAN borders.— 
Mr. Lum wis’ party wil] leave on August 1 
(fortnight, 14 guineas; month, 19 guiaeas, 
cheap tickets to the Grisons also arranged).— 
15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


NEW BOOKS ROW READY 


Crown 8yo, 140 pp., with Portrait. 
1s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


COMMUNINGS WITH THE FATHER. 
Collects and Prayers. 


By JAMES C. STREET. 
Introduction by CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, M.A. 


Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait. 1s, net, postage 2d, 


MAN’S CHIEF END, 


and other Sermons. 
By R. B. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. Ils. net, postage 2d. 


HOW A MODERN ATHEIST FOUND 


By G. A. FERGUSON. 


Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 
By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage 4d. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 
, ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Fnquiver. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


The Chureh and the Living God. By Rev. 


J. EstLIn CARPENTER, D.D. June 15: 
This Generation. By Rev. S. M. Croruers, 
D.D. June 8. 


Uniformity and Nonconformity. By Rev. 


J. EH. Opcers, M.A. June 1. 
Love among the Ruins. By Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks. June 22. 
A Plea for Miracle. By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. June 22. 
Chureh Life in Seotland. By Rev. R. 
Nicon Cross. June 22. 


Any of the above issues to-be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 13d. 


FRIAR GATE CHAPEL, DERBY. 


The Officers announce that the re-decoration 
of the Chapel and restoration of the Organ 
have been completed, and desire to thank all 
subscribers for their support. 


An Ideal Holiday 


can bespent at the Vegetarian Society’s 
Summer School at Arnside, West- 
moreland, from July 27 to August 31. 


Tilustrated Prospectus free on application to 
Dept. A.257, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W, MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Livan Tarpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD Misrrsss. 


AN -Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A., Head Muster. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrepHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON, 


RENCH YOUNG LADY wishes for 
Situation aw pair for three months, from 
beginning of July, in respectable English 
family. — For information apply to Mrs. 
GaytTe, 43 rue de Boulainvilliers, Paris 16e 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: London Bridge, B.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed 12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow rs, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


es 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, untess instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


——~P Gees 


SUNDAY, June 30. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
Hoxunern, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E, Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wusron, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Franx K, Frexston, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. C. A. WING, 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Jonn Exuis; 
6.30, Mr. S. P. PENWaRpEN. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Berrram Lister, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6,30, Rev. T, Davrenrort Bacon, 
of Salem, U.S.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Stepney Gyorri, Hungarian Student 
of Manchester College, Oxiord. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorzr, 
B.A. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrrH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozsson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Hoar, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionrL TAYLOR. - 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Il, Mr. 
Sanps; 6.30, Rev. JouHn ELuis. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 

and 7, Rev. Rupo.r Davis. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 

Wimbledon, 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Lun, 
B.A. 


W. &H. 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Joszry 
Witson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. bRookWway. 


AsERystwytH, New-street Meeting House, I1 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowELL. 

Bramincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Brawaneuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AuUsTIN, M.A, 

BuiacKvoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bop#ELL SMITH. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan 
Jonnzs, M.A, 

BourNnemMovutTsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxcnr, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rey. Prinsrtpy PRIME, 


Bury St. Epmunps {Free Christian), Church- 


gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6,30> 


Rev. G. STREET. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street. 


CuxsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 


Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 


Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Bucks. 


Fe aes Row, 10.45 and 6.30, Annual Sermons, 


Mr. LavrRENCE ReprERn, B.A. 
StyYaL, Closed. 


and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
E. Savew~n Hicks, M.A. 


W. E. WILLIAMs. 


Gur Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. HE. H. Pickering. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 


Horsyam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 


road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lenps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
HarGRove, M.A. 


Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. EK. I. Fripp. ; 


Lewrs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


J. M. ConnuxuLL, 
LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 
LiveRPooLt, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoxBerrs, 
LiverPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. J. R. RussEwp. 
Matpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER IF'ARQUHARSON, 


1l and 


Manogustur, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 


6.30, Rev. Jonn Moore. 

Manonustir, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

New Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. AtrrED Haun, M.A. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

Portsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
JamnEs Harwoop, B.A. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. ~ 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. W. HAawkEs. 

Soutsampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Toreuay. Unity Hall Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. StaLLwortHy, 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30. 

CAPETOWN. 

Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hoac-street, 

6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Mr. Lummis hasa few dates vacant in the 
Long Vacation. 


“ PYAHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 


charge local page.—Address to Epitor, 36, 


Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


11 and 6.30, 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
DUBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 


Evesuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


BIRTH. 


Bices.—On June 24, at 37, Coventry-road, 
Ilford, the wife of Rev. A. H. Biggs, of a 
daughter. 


NOTICE. 


Mrs. Arack and family wish to thank all 
friends for the kind sympathy shown in 
their sad loss. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


——~o—— 


DVERTISER seeks post as Nurse- 
Companion or Companion -Help. Ex- 
perienced in nursing, domesticated; Uni- 
tarian references. — Biss, 5, Darlington-road, 


Bath. 
OUNG GERMAN LADY (speaks 


English), trained nurse, desires situation 
with delicate lady, orone child. Would travel ; 
small salary. — Mrs. Rogers, John Pounds 
House, Southsea. 


OTHER’S HELP wanted at once to 

assist with three children, needlework, 

and light. household duties.—Apply, stating 

age, experience and requirements, to FURNI- 
VAL JONES, 26, Bedford-avenue, Barnet. 


TY PEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


The Fnugutver, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PmrR QUARTER ee eee sera "8 
Per Hatr-YpaR .. ne Reererol 
Per YEAR ... as Oa) role ae) 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquarer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Pur Pagan Sf ses 
Hatr Paan a. see om 

Prr CoLuMN 
IncH in CoLtumn aes 
Front Pagu—Inou In COLUMN 
PREPAID RATES, 

All orders under this heading must 

be accompanied by remittance. 

Charitabie Appeais, id. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 


For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


RATES. 


m 
Po 


CON WO th 
FwWOOC oO 
aRooced 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., — 


20 words, Is. Hach additional 6 words or 


part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following — 


insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 


The Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- — 


street, Strand, W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the case of the Welsh Church Bill 
the really important issue of Disestablish- 
ment is In some danger of being obscured 
by the discussion on disendowment. In 
addressing a deputation from the Concilia- 
tion Conference, organised by Sir Henry 

_ Lunn, and representatve of the moderate 
opinions of a few distinguished names, 
the Prime Minister spoke as follows :— 

“* Our desire is that this measure, which 
we believe to be called for by considera- 
tions of high policy, and which is in strict 
accordance with democratic principles, 
should be carried out with the minimum 

of hardship and without any injustice 
to the existing interests, and, above all, 
to the spiritual interests of the Church. 

There is no one more sincerely desirous 

than I am that the operation shall be 

carried through on these lines and in this 
spirit.’ | 
ae) ames % 

We doubt, however, whether any policy 
of compromise or concession on the question 
of disendowment is likely to prepare the 
way for peace with honour, unless there is 
a genuine attempt to understand the 
Welsh Nonconformist position and a refusal 
once for all to attribute it to narrow and 
unworthy motives. It is unfortunate 
that a man of such judicial mind as Canon 
Sanday should write to the Times in order to 
appeal from ‘*‘ the old narrow and jealous 
Nonconformity ’’ to the ‘‘ newer Non- 
conformity,’’ which “is casting away the 


spirit of jealousy and thinking only how 
best the work of God can be carried on.’’ 
It is time for the fiction of Nonconformist 


| jealousy to disappear from all honourable 


controversy. There is nothing paltry or 
mean in a genuine desire for ees 


equality. 
x 


* 


* 


We hope most earnestly that a great 
deal of public attention will be devoted 
to the discussion of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. So 
far as the Bill strikes an effective blow 
at the White Slave Traffic it can hardly be 
too stringent in its provisions. In view 
of recent revelations of the extent of the 
evil and the impunity with which it is 
carried on, the hands of the police must 
be greatly strengthened in spite of some 
doctrinaire objections on the ground of 
possible mistakes and risks to personal 
freedom. There are, however, other clauses 
in the Bill, dealing with large and intricate 
questions of police administration, which 
will require the most careful and dispassion- 
ate consideration. In our zeal for regu- 
lation or suppression we must never lose 
sight of the fact that fundamentally it is 
a question not of law but of morals. The 
police may be effective guardians of public 
order, but clean hands and a pure heart 
are in the keeping of religion. 


* * %* 

A WELL-ATTENDED meeting was held in 
the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday night to 
commemorate the work of Mr. W. T. 
Stead, and to urge the passage of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill during 
the present session of Parliament as his 


best memorial. Dr, Horton, who presided, 


paid a fine tribute to Mr. Stead’s character 
and achievements. He was, he said, in 
a great and true sense a Christian man, 
who found his Christianity in the Church 
Militant. He was never content unless 
he was working and suffering for the ideals 
he had at heart. He was a man of courage, 
who seemed almost to rejoice in the 
howls of execration which he sometimes 
aroused. He was a Congregationalist, but, 
like most Congregationalists, he said 
nothing about it. Accordingly, he con- 
tributed little outwardly to Congrega- 
tionalism, but Congregationalism and his 
spiritual ancestry contributed a great deal 
to him. He lived for the security and 
honour of womanhood, and especially of the 
young and unprotected girlhood of our 


country. 


* * * 


Excerr among a small band of High 
Church extremists there will be general 
satisfaction that the House of Lords has 
dismissed the appeal in the Banister case. 
The decision that it is not competent 
for a clergyman of the Church of England to 
treat a man who has married his deceased 
wife’s sister as an ‘‘ open and notorious 
evil liver,’ and to deny him the Holy 
Communion on that ground, must now 
be held to be good law. The pith of 
the judgment is contained in the blunt 
words of Lord Halsbury. ‘‘ It was abso- 
lutely ludicrous,’’ he said, “‘ to apply 
the words open and notorious evil livers 
to persons the validity of whose marriage 
had been established by Act of Parliament.” 


* * *! 


Tus plainness of this language, with 
its uncompromising appeal to the action of 
Parliament, has caused some consternation 
in High Church circles, and called forth 
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of Canterbury, which appeared in The 
Times on Wednesday. The Primate makes 
a great deal of the fact that the decision 
of the Court of Arches has been upheld 
on appeal, but in view of the fact that 
the appeal was to the ordinary civil 
court, and that its decision would be 
binding in any case, whether it agreed 
with the Court of Arches or not, it seems 
rather futile to insist “‘ that nothing has 
really been done which impairs the Church’s 
right through her own authorities and 
tribunals to interpret her own rubrics, and 
to regulate her own terms of Communion.’’ 
We doubt whether the keen High Church- 
man, who is continually chafing under the 
limits imposed upon his action in a State 
Church, will find much solace in these 
words in face of a severe legal rebuff to 
his claims to spiritual autonomy. 


* * * 


In so far as this decision causes spiritual 
distress to earnest and conscientious men, 
we regret it. The dark shadow of the law 
can never be welcome to the freedom of 
the religious spirit. At the same time it 
may be salutary, when it brings back 
the ecclesiastical dreamer to the plain 
realities of life, and forces him to distin- 
guish between the conscientiousness of 
mere partizanship and essential points of 
conscience. The attempt to rehabilitate 
respect for canon law in the Church of Eng- 
land and to claim supreme authority for 
ecclesiastical courts is never likely to 
arouse much interest among the laity ; 
but itis not without its menace, for it helps 
to stiffen the energies of the Church into an 
inert mediaevalism and to alienate many 
of the clergy from the living issues of 
religion. For such people the recent 
decision, with its timely common-sense, 
may well be a blessing in disguise. 


* * * 


Tue Interdenominational Conference of 
Social Service Unions has held its first 
summer meeting at Swanwick in Derby- 
shire during the past week. It has been 
successful beyond the early dreams of 
its promoters. Common interest in social 
work has been a real bond of union among 
men and women, who have known little 
hitherto of one another’s activities. The 
concentration of numerous groups from 
different parts of the country upon the 
same subject of study, and the friendly 
interchange of thought and experience 
will add enormously to their practical 
effectiveness. The bonds of sympathy and 
mutual understanding have also. been 
strengthened in such a way as to suggest 
the possibility of new avenues of spiritual 
approach. It is through the discovery 
of common interests and purposes and not 
by the conscious elimination of differences 
that men enter into the unity of the Spirit. 


a diplomatic letter from the Aichbishop 


THE BICENTENARY OF JEAN 
JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


On June 28, 1712, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau was born at Geneva. He died in 
1778. . He is regarded as the prophet, the 
inspiring herald of the French Revolution: 
He had no reasoned-out, systematic scheme 
of life for the individual, for the nation, 
least of all for himself. Like the little 
child, who uses words beyond his own 
control, Rousseau, irresponsible himself, 
burst out into expressions with regard to 
life, breathing the sense of a responsibility 
for human political, social, and educa- 
tional action, which recall the old dictator 
of Geneva, the same irresistibleness of 
speech, the necessity of utterance—of a 
message to mankind—but with a person- 
ality so different that it is difficult on first 
thoughts to realise that the spirit of the 
same city could have held them both within 
its sphere of influence. Calvin was in- 
flexible in self-control, merciless to others 
and to himself in declaring the law of God 
to the Genevans, a champion of intoler- 
ance, but a moral disciplinarian, who 
dragooned willing troops into the service 
of the temple. And from that service 
came the marvellous fulfilment of the 
pronouncement, not only to Geneva but to 
Calvinised Europe, ‘‘ Thy service is perfect 
freedom.’’ The aim of Calvin was, im- 
plicitly and finally, the freedom of the 
sons of God. Rousseau was without self- 
control, the slave of his emotions, a senti- 
mentalist, who rendered himself liable to 
all the rigour of George Meredith’s adverse 
criticism of sentimentalism as ‘‘ the at- 
tempt to taste experience without incurring 
responsibility.’? Added to this sickly 
emotionalism, he was subject to weakness 
of body, showing itself in physical suffering, 
and no less to mental weakness, at times 
more than verging upon insanity. As M. 
Jules Lemaitre epitomises his personal 
characteristics, he was not one, but many 
persons ; and chameleon-like, he changed 
his colour from time to time and stage to 
stage: ‘‘ Genevese soul, Catholic soul, 
soul of-a vagrant and of a rebel, soul of a 
would-be lover, soul of a simulator through 
desire for emotion, soul of a dreamer and 
almost of a fakir, soul of an invalid.’’ 
What a contrast to Calvin, the despotic 
administrator, the Pope-like vicegerent 
of a theocracy! Yet if Mark Pattison’ is 
right in the assertion of the paradox with 
regard to Calvin that in ‘‘ the suppression 
of the liberties of Geneva was born the 
seed of liberty in Europe,’’ it may be 
stated as an equal paradox, that out of 
the unbalanced, ill-trained, ill-controlled 
‘* babe and suckling’’ Rousseau, came 
guidance and light in the expression of 
political and educational principles, which, 
if they did not act as the prophetic fire, 
kindling the forces of the greatest revolu- 
tion in history, at least have become the 


- 


recognised formule for its justification, 
and the watchwords of political and social 
advance, even to the present day. 

Into the question of the psychological 
aspects of Rousseau’s antecedents, develop- 
ment, or rather lack of it, and the relation 
between his environment and personality, 
I cannot enter. The problem is one of 
acute difficulty, and the monuments of its 
discussion would almost call for a biblio- 
graphy to itself. But, at this moment of 


the bicentenary of his birth, it seems fitting 


that we should recall to ourselves the 
central principles which he enunciated. 
For these have had a world-wide influence 
imparted to them. They were uttered 
just before the Declaration of Independence 
of the United States of America, and before 
the establishment of the first French 
Republic. I am not suggesting that 
Rousseau’s views are absolutely original. 
I am not wishing to give the impression 
that they were a leading cause of those 
great critical events in the history of 
the world. But Rousseau gave literary 
expression to the underlying ideas of his 
age, and rose to the crest of the wave of 


the transforming thought of his time at a — 


formative period of the world’s history. 
The French recognise him as a master of 
style. He made political and educational 
literature popular, because he made it 
thrill with ideas in the consciousness of 
those who felt that all was ill with the 
world, but that all could be made right. 
** God was in His Heaven ! ”’ 

What are the principles of Rousseau ? 
They are the principles of revolt for which 
the world yearned, embodied in formule, 
and yet expressed in the most positive form. 
In other words, they are principles of re- 
construction which worked as vitally for 
an ideal of optimistic hopefulness as they 
worked drastically for revolt against the old 
order of things. The ‘‘ Social Contract,’’ 
the great political and social treatise of 
Rousseau, begins : ‘‘ Man is born free, and 
everywhere he is in chains.’’ And, again, 
he begins his “Emile ” with the conjoint 
declaration: ‘‘ Everything is good as it 
comes from the hands of the Author of 
Nature; but everything degenerates in 
the hands of man.’’ Calvin had preached 
the natural depravity of man. Rousseau 
proclaimed. man’s natural goodness. With- 
out attempting a critical inquiry into the 
actual grounds for the acceptance, or other- 
wise, of either of these extremes, it is 
worth while to notice that Rousseau’s 
dictum (Rousseau’s pronouncements of 
principles are all dzcta) is the one which 
inspires self-respect in the human being 
on whom it dawns as a truth, or at least 
as a portion of the truth. It was accepted, 
we may say from a critical point of view, 
too readily as an axiom. As Lord Morley 
puts it so excellently : ‘‘ People ceased to 
see one another as guilty victims cowering 
under a divine curse. They stood erect im 
consciousness of manhood.’’ This was the 
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clarion-cry of Rousseau, the demand to 
think thé best of man and life, the absorp- 


tion in optimism as a creed. It is the 


reaction from the older creeds of theological 
Calvinism, of political absolute monarchy, 
of aristocratic oppression and imsouciance, 
that made Rousseau’s appeal to the essen- 
tial goodness of all men, especially to the 
down-trodden and the despised, a gospel. 
The nobility of the ancient classical world, 


~ with ideals of simplicity of character of a 
- Cincinnatus, and still earlier the simplicity 


of the archaic heroes of Homer and the 
old time before them, was acknowledged 
by every educated man, who had entered 
into the educational traditions of classi- 


-cism. But Rousseau, by a master-stroke 


of insight, threw himself further back 
than the classicists, and conceived the still 
more ancient (if reputation is to be 
reckoned by antiquity) glory of the pre- 
decessors of the Romans and the Greeks, 
viz., the original man—savage-man, if you 
like the term, for he was in the happy state 
of Nature, in whose keeping and control 
allis good. This was the golden age, and, 
like Plato of old, Rousseau invented a 
myth which the eighteenth century gladly 
accepted almost without a breath of in- 
quiry, viz., the Social Contract, which was 
entered into by these primitive people. 
Rousseau imagines, for it is quite un- 
tenable as an account of what histori- 
cally occurred, that a contract was arrived 
at to secure that the general will of the 
community should be invested with 
power superior to the will of any par- 
ticular will.* This suggestion, put with the 
picturesqueness which quickly visualised 
the political doctrine to the people, was 
the most effective criticism on the despot- 
ism, say, of Louis XIV. But the vitality 
of Rousseau’s conceptions was not limited 
to the exigencies of the day. The phrases to 
which he gave life—‘‘ the sovereignty of 
the people,’’ and the expression of ‘‘ the 
general will of the people,’’ and the pride 
of ‘‘ citizenship ’’—have brought Rous- 
seau along with them, into a world of 
futurity, of the conditions of which he 
never dreamed. For the sense of in- 
dividualism, of liberty, such, for instance, 
as Mr. John Stuart Mill or Auberon Herbert 
sketched, is clearly traceable in the develop- 


_ ment ofan Emile, whose individuality is so 


precious, that for the period of education 
Rousseau isolates him from his kind, as 
if he were a Robinson Crusoe on an island, 
along with a tutor instead of the Man 
Friday. On the other hand, the collec- 
tivist view, that of socialism, and of the 
solidarity of the community, is vividly 
present in the idea of the Social Contract 
itself. An analysis of Rousseau’s general 
principle of optimism shows first his 
** enthusiasm for humanity,’’ and secondly, 
** Back 
to Nature ’’ as a cure for all the evils of 
civilisation. And yet, to quote Lord 
Morley, ‘* Rousseau traces his conclusions 
from words, and develops his system 
from the interior germs of phrases.”’ 
Modern democracy owes much, therefore, 
to Rousseau, in political expression, 


* Rousseau states that the Social Contract 
solved the problem: ‘‘ Find a form of associa- 
tion which defends and protects by means of 
the common force the person and goods of each 
member, and by which each, uniting for the 
weal of all, shall yet: obey only himself, and 
remain as free ag he was before,” 


Education of what is termed the 
‘* rational’? kind traces back its most 
telling presentment even yet to him. 
Everywhere he is full of fire for liberty, 
though he would often reach forward to it 
by dictating despotically his own wise pre- 
cepts. He has not learned, with George 
Eliot, to ‘‘ tolerate the intolerant.’’ His 
love of Nature has permeated the whole 
world of literature, and he himself has been 
called ‘‘ priest of nature.’? The influence 
he exerted on other writers is marvellous. 
Our own Wordsworth and the Nature- 
school of poets ; in Germany, on Goethe, 
Schiller, and the philosophers. Nor is it 
too much to say that Tolstoi in spirit is 
a literary descendant of Rousseau. 
Rousseau’s joy in the charms of nature, 
his desire of retreat from overcrowded 
cities to the sweetness and beauty of the 
country, make him a pioneer in the 
popularity of ‘‘ the simple life.’’ He has 
the characteristic of genius, viz., to de- 
throne conventions and to see into the 
real values of things. He is no philosopher, 
but, as a French critic says, his ‘‘ un- 
reason, his total subordination of judgment 
to emotion, give him a unique place in 
literature.’’ And were his title to high 
rank in politics and in literature to be 
overshadowed, his work in education 
would be unforgettable. Rousseau says : 
‘‘ Nature wills that children should be 
children before they are men. If we seek 
to prevent this order we shall produce 
forward fruits without ripeness or flavour, 
and though not ripe, soon rotten; we 
shall have young savants and old children. 
Childhood has ways of seeing, thinking, 
feeling, peculiar to itself ; nothing is more 
absurd than to wish to substitute ours in 
their place.’’ Rousseau may not be a 
systematic philosopher, or even a system- 
atic educationist, but in his educational 
romance of ‘*‘ Emile,’’ he offered for the 
service of children what has been called a 
Magna Carta of the child’s “* rights.’’ 
Foster WATSON. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND. 
AT, 


** Man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever’’; such is the state- 
ment of Scotland’s greatest Calvinistic 
document—the Shorter Catechism. But 
Dr. Dibelius’ analysis in his recent book, 
‘*Das Kirchliche Leben Schottlands,’’ of 
Scotch piety and church-going, elicits a 
good deal of the motive of glorifying God, 
but extremely little of the enjoyment of 
Him. 

The Scotchman attends church whether 
the sermons be good, bad, or indifferent, 
whether his own minister occupy the 
pulpit or a stranger be preaching, because 
he feels he has done his religious duty— 
he has reverenced God. He boycotts the 
electric car—not for the driver’s and con- 
ductor’s sake—but for God’s sake; he 
won't take a walk or listen to music, 
because it is the ‘‘ Lord’s Day.’’ It 
reminds us of the story of the old Presby- 
terlan seryant-woman in a noble English 


family. Her mistress, one Sunday, took 
her in the carriage to a fine Episcopal High 
Church service, with a good deal of organ 
and musicinit. Onreturning, the mistress 
quizzically asked her what she thought of 
it. ‘‘ Ou, it’s verra bonny, verra bonny ; 
but, oh, my lady, it’s an awfu’ way of spend- 
ing the Sabbath !’’ Similarly with foreiga 
missions, which area great feature of Presby- 
terian activity, but which (let it not be 
told in Gath) perhaps draw more for their 
missionaries on the zeal of stickit’ than of 
successful ministers, they too are run 
to extend Gcd’s Kingdom rather than 
to save and bless the heathen themselves. 

Dr. Dibeljus puts it epigrammatically 
when he says a Scotch Calvinist has no 
religious needs, he has only religious duties. 
And he cites an experience at a wedding in 
Alexandra Hotel, Glasgow—the Mecca 
of brides and bridegrooms—where the 
bridegroom’s speech to the guests at 
breakfast was: ‘‘I shall try to do my 
duty, and I hope she will also do hers.’’ 
Scotch Calvinism differs in this respect 
from German Lutheranism, The former 
has the character of an impersonal, 
objective system, whereas the latter is 
more subjective, spiritual and mystical, 
emphasising not so much God’s Majesty 
as his Grace and Love. Scotland has 
produced no mystic brotherhoods as 
Germany had. 

It must, however, be stated that if 
the foregoing be taken as anything more 
than a filmy generalisation, it will lead 
to grave misapprehension. Asa generalisa- 
tion it is brilliant, and we believe it to be 
true; but evangelical experience has been 
by no means absent from the history of 
the Scotch people in later times, and to- 
day it is a living fact in the professoriate 
and ministry of the Presbyterian Churches. 

To-day, whether as a result of the in- 
fluence of German Biblical criticism and 
the growing emphasis on the personality of 
Christ in its transcendently spiritual 
and mystical characteristics, evangelicalism 
is, we believe, coming into a new day of 
power within the realm of Scottish 
Kcclesiasticism. 

The land is overwhelmingly—almost 
solidly—Presbyterian. The Church of Scot- 
land and the U.F. Church can total up 
1,250,000 communicants, while Congrega- 
tionalists count 36,000, Baptists 21,000, 
Methodists about 12,000. Methodism, first, 
introduced by Whitefield and Wesley 
before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, seems, lately, to be growing, but 
only among the heterogeneous lower- 
class workpeople; while the Unitarians, 
who are not considered worth mentioning 
in Dibelius’ statistics, and who can only 
number about a thousand in active con- 
nection with their churches, keep their 
eround with difficulty. 

Carlyle once, in a letter to Emerson, spoke 
of Unitarianism as the “‘ half-way house 
to Atheism,’’ and the remark illustrates 
the attitude of even the educated and 
liberal. If Carlyle himself was anything 
nameable he was a Unitarian. He might 
quarrel with the Hmersonian ‘‘ moon- 
shine ’’ in the interest of sober historical 
facts, but I don’t think he would have 
quarrelled with Dr. Martineau or even 
with Theodore Parker. Still, Unitarianism ~ 
is taken to be a flourish for Atheism! 
That is Scotland all over! And to get 
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over Scotland, to drive any effective 
wedge into this ancient, wooden Presby- 
terianism, Unitarianism will have to 
come not as the cold iron, but iron red-hot 
and burning, from an evangelical, spiritual 
fire. 

The impression which Seotch people 
seem usually to get, if they ever enter a 
Unitarian chapel, not only in Scotland but 
in England also, was put into rhyme by 
Burns, while once in a different church ; 


** As caul a wind as ever blew, 
As caul a kirk, and in’t but few, 
As caul a minister as ere spak 
Ye’se aw be het ere I come back.’’ 


Let it be said that in many cases that 
is only surface contact; as cold as earth 
on the top, the globe may have fire enough 
below! For Scotland, however, Unitar- 
ianism can only be said to have heroically, 
or less heroically, failed. 

Presbyterianism has always been, and 
is now, conservative; conservative in 
church life and conservative in church 
theology. Theology has been the peculiar 
temper or, if you like, distemper of Scotch 
religion. In the old days, Dean Ramsay 
tells us, it did not much matter what a 
minister’s text was, the sermon always 
went along its wa dolorosa—from the 
Fall of Adam and man’s guilty state there- 
by, lingering upon his restoration through 
the Atonement of Christ, and at length 
reaching justification by Faith and the 
terms of the New Covenant ; after which, 
of course, one might expect the application, 
the exhortation, and, in the preacher’s good 
time, the conclusion. It was all a question 
ofright doctrine. When poor David Hume, 
the sceptic, once fell into a swamp and could 
not get out, he begged an old Scotch 
woman passing to help him, reminding her 
that Christian charity bids us to do good 
to all, even atheists. ‘‘ Christian charity 
here, or Christian charity there,’’ replied 
the old worthy, ‘* Pll do naething for you 
till ye turn Christian—ye maun repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed; or faith, I'll 
let ye grafel (grovel) there as I fand ye!” 
And Hume, in terror of his life, had to do 
it. 

And yet, with all this interest in theology, 
Scotland has produced no theologian of 
any consequence. It can’t move forward 
freely, being laden like a poor ass with the 
heavy burden of its creeds. Freedom of 
thought and inquiry are not appreciated 
or wanted in the Church. Dr. Dibelius 
has rightly noted that in Scotch theological 
colleges theology is prosecuted not as a 
science, but as the handmaid of the Church’s 
life—slave would be the better word. 

He points out that all the professors are 
taken from the ranks of the active prac- 
tical ministry—a gain to the church as 
such, but an irreparable loss to the subject 
taught, as a science. That also, we may add, 
accounts for the fact that the theological 
professors are so painfully obsessed with 
the thought of ‘* the weaker brethren.’’ 
Chair and pulpit alike have always this 
idea of the Church looming in the back of 
their minds; they are anchored to it, 
and it keeps them from going forward as 
they should. They hang back for the 
sake of the weaker brethren. The men 
who count‘in the modern thought of 
young Scotland are the men who got their 


and John Caird and Flint, the last to a 
much less degree, we imagine. And when 
the essence of Kant and Hegel is abstracted 
from the Cairds, what is left, as far as 
original thought is concerned ¢ 

There was one man who had it in him 
to make some contribution to European 
thought, in connection with Biblical 
Criticism: that was Robertson Smith. 
In 1870, while he was a young professor at 
the Free Kirk College in Aberdeen—so 
brilliant that he had stepped from the 
student’s desk into the professor’s chair— 
appeared his contributions to the ninth 
edition of the ** Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
contributions which made the ancient 
lethargic orthodoxy shake its venerable 
bald head in dismay, and in righteous 
anger kick for its life. - On May 26, 1881, 
Robertson Smith was deprived of his 
chair in Aberdeen. What Scotland re- 
jected Cambridge took in. That was 
prophetic. Any real furthering contribu- 
tions to Biblical Criticism in this country 
have come from England. And recently 
the most brilliant of young Scotch critics 
has passed out of Scotland to Oxford, 
and its freer atmosphere. Here and 
there a voice for Freedom rises from the 
grave, but it finds a poor and meagre 
echo; the most advanced are far behind. 
‘“* Of theological liberalism in the proper 
sense of the word Scotland to this hour 
knows nothing.’’ That is approximately 
fact. True, the door of liberty is being 
very slowly and cautiously opened, but 
few there be that go in thereat. 


In the march of progress Scotland falls 
out of reckoning. She is too paralysed 
by fear to utter a voice. Sir William 
Ramsay and George Adam Smith may be 
read beyond the borders of their own 
church, but what has either of them to 
contribute to theological advance? One 
may burrow in deserted cities, the other 
write fine prose, but neither has the philoso- 
phy nor the insight that can lead the 
present or open up the future. Sad to 
any son of his country who would gladly 
see her as once she was, the seat of leading 
thinkers in these British Isles; sad, but 
just the summing up of Dr. Dibelius in 
this book, which is a masterpiece of pains- 
taking, thorough, and illuminated work :— 

‘As always hitherto, the general atti- 
tude of the Scotch churches in the matter 


of ‘Confessions’ is wholly conservative. 


Not only that the leading circles have no 
mind to grant a right in the church to 
those positions which are advocated by the 
so-called liberal theology in Germany ; 
but among the ministers themselves there 
is a total lack of such as would be ready to 
fight for them. Again and again, it must 
be emphasised that in Scotland the 
theoretical cause falls behind the practical.” 

Since the time of Robertson Smith all 
that has been learnt is, that only in the 
gravest circumstances need one proceed 
against minister or teacher on the score 
of his theological views, and hope to 
succeed. That is surely little, when at 
the same time you are told that not here 
but on German soil must the great battle 
of doctrinal and religious progress be 
fought. here, not here, is the scene where 
the real drama is being played out. 


R. Nicoz Cross. 
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TYPES OF ENGLISH PIETY. 


Ir does not seem as if the modern 
world, in the west, has much room for Piety. 
The word has an old-world flavour about 
it. In some strange fashion—perhaps 
some far-off association—it suggests to 
me lavender and an old garden. It is 
out of place amid the dominant mechanism 
of modern life. It belongs to quieter and 
simpler times. It is like a wayside flower 
smothered and choked by the dust-trail 
of the motor car. It cannot live in the 
same world with the lust of speed and the 
love of hustle; and this is largely our 
modern world. 

William Law defined Piety as ‘‘ the 
earnest application of the soul to God, 
as the only cause and fountain of happi- 
ness,’’ Mr. R. H. Coats* defines it as 
‘“ the effort of man’s entire personality 
to adjust itself to the totality of his 
spiritual environment, and come to terms 
of harmony with the supreme over- 
arching and underlying Power, in whom 
we live and move and have our being.’’ 
The latter puts in cosmic terms what 
the former says in simpler anthropomorphic 
language ; but the thingisthe same. You 
will have to get into the by-ways of modern 
life, even of modern religious life, to find it. 
It is not a common flower in our church 
gardens. For our churches are largely — 
over-run with the business element. ‘The 
ark is the treasury-chest. The sanctuary 
has almost been lost. We do not take the 
shoes trom off our feet. Social problems 
intrude; the strifes of the dusty high- 
way echo in the shrines. Many are able 
to discuss the psychology of prayer, 
but few pray. We have a New Theology 
and a New Thought, but our religious 
husbandry, scientific and up-to-date as 
it is, does not seem able to grow the 
old fragrant plant in the modezn soil. 
We know too much to be pious. We are 
too much concerned about the doing 
of things to be pious. We have strayed 


from the simplicity of the child-heart. We 
are blasé in point of wonder. We are 
the victims of our achievements. We are 


strangers to that humility which lies at 
the root of both greatness and goodness. 
When Mr. Coats wants examples illus- 
trative of his three different types of 
Piety, he has to go a long way back for 
them. Lancelot Andrewes, George Her- 
bert, John Keble, John Bunyan, William 
Cowper, Henry Vaughan, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge—your average church-goer would 
be hard put to it to secure halt marks, or 
even one-third marks, in answering the 
question as to who these were, when they 
lived, what they wrote. They belong to 
another world than that of the things he 
is mainly interested in. He is interested 
in the elaboration of organisation, in the 
popular preacher, in the relation of 
scientific discoveries to the facts of his 
faith; he has probably long abandoned 
the habit of prayer, he regards the devo- 
tional portion of public worship either 
frankly as a bore, or as a necessary per- 
formance, or as a preliminary ; he measures 
success by results, and, while he is by no 
means innocent of ** good works,’’ whether 


* “Typos of English Piety.” By R. H. Coats, 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 4s, net, 
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personal or by proxy through the sub- 
scription list, he is not conscious, in his 
own private life, of the need of meditation, 
communion, or any of the real exercises of 
the religious life. The men whose names 
have just been mentioned were not strange 
phenomena unrelated to their time; they 
were possible only because of a certain, 
quality of atmosphere and.energy and 
consciousness characteristic of the reli- 
gious life of their day ; our world does not 
produce such men because the modern 
religious community has different charac- 
teristics. ‘che consequence of this is that 
in reading Mr. Coats’ book one feels 
almost as if one were passing through 
an ancient armoury, or studying the 
costumes of a hundred years ago. 

Why is it that there are types of Piety ? 
It is a fact familiar to the student of 
psychology that ideas arise in the mind 
not singly but insystems. Each prominent 
idea comes up with an associated system 
of fringe-ideas. These fringe-ideas are 
very important. The idea of God, for 
example, in the mind of Jesus, and in the 
_mind of a typical Pharisee, is associated 
with a different system of fringe-ideas ; 
hence a differing religious attitude and 
method. The idea of Nature, again, in 
the mind of Haeckel, and in the mind of 
Wordsworth, is associated with a different 
set of fringe-ideas ; hence a differing out- 
look and reaction upon Nature. A good 
deal of the diflerence in mental quality and 
_ilife-spirit which lies between man and 
man may be expressed in terms of the 
different ‘‘ fringes’ associated with the 
dominant ideas in the mind. 

Piety is one thing all the world over. 
We have already had it defined. If a 
man has any visual image corresponding 
to the feeling of Piety—and‘most men have 
—it will be the image of a son in the 
presence of a father with love lying warm 
and free between them. That which 
causes it to happen that there are 
various types of Piety is that this focal 
idea, or image, is associated in the minds 
of different men with differing systems of 
fringe-ideas. It is this fringe which deter- 
mines very largely the warmth, and 
colour, so to speak, of the focal idea ; 
also the quality of action that flows from it. 
The fringes themselves are determined 
by a man’s temperament, tradition, educa- 
tion, and environment, by the kind of 
ideas which, whether by instruction or by 
intuition, have come to be associated 
for him with the notion of God as the idea- 
system has gradually formed in his mind. 

Mr. Coats has written an essay always 
delightful, fascinating, stimulating, and 
not unseldom brilliant alike in sympathetic 
insight and critical acumen. He marks 
three principle types of Piety in the religious 
life of England—the sacerdotal, the evan- 
gelical, the mystical. If our theory of fringes 
is sound, he himself cannot well belong 
to all three ; possibly he belongs to none of 
the three, but to a fourth type at which he 
only hints, namely, that which characterises 
the advocates of liberal Christianity ; 
yet it is amazing to find with what 
vividness, enthusiasm, sureness of touch, 
warmth of genuine feeling, the suggestion 
almost of actual personal experience, he 
deals with each inturn. Therare gift of a 
sympathetic imagination dwells in double 
_ portion with him; he projects himself 
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into the various types with a completeness 
of self-identification, and yet never leaves 
his critical faculty behind him. 

Ts it possible that a new type of Piety- 
is arising in these modern days? I think 
that it is very likely. It would seem at 
any rate that the way is being prepared 
for it. There is a gathering revolt against 
mechanism ; the cult of the simple life, the 
practice of mental culture, and. such like, 
seem to be the heralds of something ; 
the man of the world writes them down as 
the fads of mere cranks, but he is not 
the best judge of the inwardness of a 
movement. ‘ihe Church, moreover, whose 
central energies have heen as much dis- 
sipated as expressed in such public works 
as the education of the children of the 
people and the care of the sick and the 
poor—vicariously taking upon herself the 
common burden at her own cost—is now 
being largely relieved of such labours by the 
recognition of community-responsibility. 
She. is becoming free to get back to her 
proper function. The rehabilitation of 
immanentist theology, coupled with the 
results of psychological investigation into 
the nature of personality, has given a new 
significance to the worth of the individual 
and its relation to the spiritual organism. 
The hmitations of the intellect are more 
clearly marked—as, for example, in the 
writings of Bergson—and the sense is 
growing that man has other and better 
faculties for the apprehension of reality. 
Thus, while it is not possible altogether 
to rationalise prayer and devotion, these 
things begin to find a reasonable place 
in the whole round of a man’s self- 
expression. ~There is an increasing number 
of people who are definitely setting them- 
selves to the simplification of their lives, 
and the development of the profounder 
functions of personality. There are many 
who find that they can work better in the 
world, and for the world, if their souls 
are at home with God. 

These are among the signs of the times. 
They seem to foreshadow a revival, perhaps 
rather a new up-thrust, of the religious 
consciousness. If this can establish itself— 
and this is largely a question of our 
readiness to receive it—some of us who 
stand here shall not taste of death before 
we see the Kingdom come in power. For 
this deepening of personal life necessarily 
involves the re-discovery of the human 
unity ; and this, in its turn, involves the 
doing away with those divisive things, 
those ‘‘ works of the Devil,’’ which, 
whether in the form of creeds or of long- 
established social iniquities, keep men apart 
and at strife. 

E. W. Lewis. 


Sat eS ee 


AT CHURCH IN NEW YORK. 


THE opportunity of worshipping once 
more with Robert Collyer was not to be 
missed. 

So evidently thought President Taft, 
who in the middle of his strenuous political 
campaign in New Jersey, found time to 
attend the service at Thirty-fourth-street, 
New York, on the last Sunday in May. 
On the previous day he had covered 125 
miles in his automobile, and had addressed 
twelve meetings. On Sunday morning 
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very scantily attended, he walked into 
Church, showing his companions into the 
pew before him. A strong, honourable, 
high-minded man, but possibly not strong 
enough to rid himself of the incubus of the 
party political machine. 

But my interest was not in President 
Taft, but in Robert Collyer. Years ago 
(was it forty) I had heard him speak, stand- 
ing on the slope of the Dingle, in Liverpool, 
with the vessel that was to take him 
back to America lying in the Mersey in 
full view of where he stood. Since then I 
had heard him on Decoration Day in his 
New York Church, thirty years ago. 1 
remember his story to the crowded con- 
gregation of men of the comrade who 
told him, as life passed away from him, 
that he had seven very good reasons for 
not coming to the War—a wife and six 
children. Again, I had listened to him in 
Liverpool and elsewhere. Now once again, 
the well-known voice, strong and clear, 
if not quite so distinct, invited us to sing, 
“* From all that dwell below the skies, let 
the Creator’s praise arise.’’ Later on, 
he added to his announcement of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Everybody sing,’’ and every- 
body did sing. A welcome change from 
thirty years ago, when | remember the 
same invitation was not very generally 
responded to. The lesson was read by the 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Mr. Collyer’s 
assistant minister. : 

It was our venerable father in God who 
invited us to the ‘‘ old sweet errand of 
coming to our Father.’’ The keynote of 
the service was struck at once, as he 
gave expression to the faith that “* Thy 
dear Son was present with us, helping us 
now and evermore.’ His sermon was 
directed to the thought of Christ. ‘‘Is 
not this the Carpenter ?’’ It was full of 
all the homely illustrations, the apt 
personal reminiscences, the pithy and 
expressive phrases with which many of 
the readers of Tus InquirER are familiar. 
The sermon, read throughout, showed no 
falling off in this from any previous 
deliverances of Robert Collyer that I can 
remember. - 

He ventured the supposition that Joseph 
had upon one occasion promised Jesus 
that one day he would take him to the 
temple, where the Rabbis would be able 
to answer the earnest questions Jesus put 
to him, his simple old father. ‘‘ The old 
father probably forgot the promise, but 
not so the boy.’’ Clement writes of him 
as a carpenter and builder with his father, 
a maker of ox goads and ploughs. So it 
was a wise master builder who told the 
story of the house built upon the sand 
and upon the rock. The very limitations 
of his knowledge, of his reading and of his 
race, helped to make Jesus what he was, 
a true Son of Man. ‘‘ So human, therefore 
so Divine.’’ He learned as he went along, 
and it was after his talk with the Samaritan 
woman that he told the story of the Good 
Samaritan. Why should we trouble our- 
selves with these limitations? ‘‘ All he 
knew he told us. All that could be 
done he did for us.’’? He was a true Son 
of Man because he reached downward. 
to the lowest. He seemed to say to the 
sinning one ‘‘ God help thee, there must 
have been something wrohg that you 
have come to be where youare.’’ He wept 
by the graveside, he shrank from the 


shadows. It was in his humanity that he 
was most divine. 

It is the measure of our own manhood, 
if we are loyal to Him, to be a Son of 
God, we must be a true Son of Man. 

Jesus, Mr. Collyer declared to be the 
most exalted religious genius God had 
ever sent to the world. 

Where lay his secret ? 

It was because he rested utterly and 
without debate, not only on the Father- 
hood of God, but also in the Motherhood 
of God. 

Though once he seemed to think that 
God had forsaken him, never for a moment 
did he think that he could forsake God. 
Still he was a carpenter, a man of the 
field, a democrat, one who hated the 
tyrants and the tyrannies, the bigotries 
and the bigots. 

He saw right into the heart of Heaven 
through bis own heart. He was the 
sacred seer of the eternal life. 

‘*T want him to be the Captain of my 
Salvation.”’ 

“*T rest in him.’’ 

‘* May we realise what he has been to 
the ages, and what he is still to us.’’ So 
he closed. 

In one hearer’s mind one question 
remained. 

What is his secret—the secret of Jesus ? 
How comes it that all the finest, the 
holiest, the purest souls that have lived 
since his time have one and all acknow- 
ledged their loyalty to the great Captain 
of their Salvation ? 

The leaders of past ages and the leaders 
of our own are one in their glad and 
profound allegiance. Added knowledge, 
wider experience, the light from other 
faiths and other traditions does not 
diminish, but seems to increase the 
testimonies of the best of men to one 
greater than themselves. 

When we are most truly human, said 
Mr. Collyer, then are we most truly 
divine ! 

Has humanity become so perfect in 
him that it has seemed Divine in very 
deed and truth 2 

One phrase, and one phrase only of the 
aged preacher, called up a protest in my 
mind. 

He spoke of Jesus as not looking down 
upon us from the awful influence of the 
Godhead. Does not the Godhead whom 
Jesus has revealed to us become the 
tender father speaking to his children ? 
For is it not his voice, the voice of his 
Father, and our Father, that we hear 
when we listen to our Master, and in His 
face we see, not indeed, ‘‘ the awful in- 
fluence of the Godhead,’’ but the Father ? 

R. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opiniones 
expressed by correspondents, LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE LAND HUNGER. 


Sir,—Hight years ago we wrote an 
open letter to the Press, inviting readers to 
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send letters and documents describing their 
memories and experiences of life in rural 
England under Protection. We received 
a large and remarkable response from 
the whole country, with the result that the 
volume now known as ‘‘ The Hungry 
Forties,’? was prepared and published. 
This volume was made up almost entirely 
of information voluntarily supplied by 
men and women who knew the difficulty 
of living in a time when Protection (Tariff 
Reform) and the Corn Tax still robbed the 
people. 


We have always felt that in England 
Free Trade has not had a fair oppor- 
tunity of being a complete success, whilst 
the land on which the people live, and 
from which the food of the country might 
be obtained, is still in bondage. To-day 
we need Free Land to give Free Trade its 
full scope. Richard Cobden, in his last 
speech at Rochdale on November 23, 
1864, said :— 


‘* Tf I were five-and-twenty or thirty, 
instead of, unhappily, twice that number 
of years, I would take Adam Smith in 
hand—I would not go beyond him, I 
would have no politics in it—I would 
take Adam Smith in hand, and I 
would have a League for Free Trade in 
Land, just as we had a League for Free 
Trade in Corn.”’ 


Holding these views, we should be glad 
if readers of this letter would correspond 
with us and communicate their experi- 
ences of land renting and land buying, 
especially in connection with small holdings 
and allotments, rack renting, land going 
out of cultivation, arbitrary ejections with 
no compensation—or inadequate com- 
pensation. Illustrations of what could be 
done even now to cultivate the common 
and waste lands of their district, or to 
restore to cultivation lands that have 
gone out of use, might be given. 


In connection with this subject is the 
burning one of cottage accommodation ; 
here perhaps some readers will add. in- 
formation in regard to cottages in their 
neighbourhood; the tied house system, 
the difficulty of obtaining houses, and 
the high rents paid in many places; 
cottages with inadequate accommodation 
for families, and therefore insanitary and 
leading to immorality. Information also 
might be given in regard to the difficulties 
in the way of marriage of young people from 
lack of house room, with the result of emi- 
gration to foreign countries or to the 
towns. 


Other subjects and points will suggest 
themselves, and the experiences of the 
past and of the present will all be of in- 
terest and value, and of service in bringing 
these great questions before the country. 
As we promised in connection with ‘‘ The 
Hungry Forties’’ so we now promise corre- 
spondents that a book will be prepared and 
published as a result of this inquiry. Any 
documents addressed to our care will 
be copied and returned if desired. 


(Signed) 


T. FisHer Unwin. 
JANE CoppEN Unwin. 


Oatscroft, Heyshott, Midhurst, Sussex. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN 
FRANCE. 

L’Orientation Religieuse de 
Actuelle. Par Paul Sabatier. 
Colin. - 

THE title of a book is often but a more 
or less arbitrary label, a convenient rather 
than intimate designation of its individua- 
lity. Sometimes, however, a title suc- 
ceeds in being the compression of the whole 
spirit of a book into a phrase. M. Sabatier’s 
title has this happy quality of significance. 
It reveals at once what is to him essential in 
religion. The life of religion is rooted in 
the past, but it is wholly directed towards 
the future. Where its gaze is turned 
consistently backwards, it dies down into 
an imitation which is not merely non- 
religious but is in danger of becoming 
religious. 

It is from this point of view that M. 
Sabatier seeks to describe the actual 
religious situation in his own country... 
Historically France belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the Catholic Church. The 
administrative acts of 1685 secured for 
that country religious unity, though at a 
great cost. 
historical memory, not an actual religious 
force. It is true that the adherents of 
that creed exercise an influence upon the 
national life out of all proportion to their 
numbers. They are respected, they are 
trusted. Even their religion, as a social 
fact, is invested with a certain measure oi 
cold and distant respect. But as a religion 
it makes no sort of appeal to the French 
character. And since the Separation Law 
of 1905 the possibilities of its religious in- 
fluence have, if that were possible, been 
still further reduced. Up to 1905, French 
Protestantism was represented by two 
churches, the Reformed Church of France, 
Calvinist in organisation and doctrine, 
and the Lutheran Church of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Since 1905 the Reformed Church 
has split up into three sections, the Na- 
tional Union of Reformed Evangelical” 
Churches, representing an uncompromising 
Biblical orthodoxy, the United Reformed 
Churches, embracing the small group of 
religious Liberals, and the Union of Jarnac 
founded for the purpose of mediating be- 
tween the orthodox and the Liberals, but 
finally compelled by the difficulties of the 
situation to become itself an independent 
and rival organisation. It is perhaps not 
wonderful that a church so divided has 
lost such influence as it might once have 
hoped to exercise, has indeed lost all 
hope or purpose of exercising it. 

There remains the Catholic Church. 
Here the situation is,in M. Sabatier’s view, 
much more complicated. It is indeed so 
complicated that a superfical reading of 
M. Sabatier’s book may well produce upon 
the mind of the reader an impression of 
utter confusion. It needs sympathetic 
attention to recover his hope from the 
midst of the desperate situation he so 
vividly pictures. Materially the Roman 
Catholic Church in France has since 1905 
been struggling for bare existence. In 
many dioceses, perhaps in most, it is al- 
ready financially insolvent. Its seminaries 
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are rapidly emptying. In the diocese of 
Paris, comprising three million souls, there 
were in the year 1910 only sixteen ordina- 
tions. Last year only eleven. This year 
there will be fewer still. Of nine seminarists 
called from the Roman Seminary in 1910 
to fulfil their legal term of military service 
only two returned. It seems as though 
the Church were rapidly sinking into bank- 
ruptcy both of men and means. In a few 
years it may be that the Church in France 


_ will be manned almost entirely by members 


of religious orders and of orders which 
cannot legally maintain congregations upon 
French soil. The Church will have become 
a wholly alien institution. 

This material bankruptcy is naturally 
the index to its moral bankruptcy, to its 
utter lack of influence upon the national 
life. And the moral bankruptcy of the 
Church is ali the more hopeless because it 
is by no means the result of a depression of 
moral tone among the clergy. Never, 
indeed, was the moral standard of clerical 
life on a higherlevel. The priest is almost 
universally respected for the simplicity, 
the earnestness of self-sacrificing devotion, 
which almost invariably characterises his 
life. The system which he represents 1s 
the one thing about him in which the 
great masses of the people are not interested, 
In so far indeed as religion is the conse- 
cration of certain moments in the life of 
the individual which have a social interest 
and significance, it is still treated with at 
least formal respect. Its ministration in 
this kind are both expected and demanded. 
But its modern specialised devotion, its 
obstinate insistence on the archaic ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and especially perhaps its 
reactionary political attitude, have separ- 
ated it by an impassable gulf from the 
life of the people. It can no longer recog- 
nise and encourage what is best in that 
life, as it has also lost the power of effectu- 
ally reproving what is worst in it. 

The official Church can only helplessly 
wring its hands over the religious apostasy 
of France, M. Sabatier’s thesis is that 
there is no need for such an attitude, that 
France is deeply stirred by a renewal of 
the religious spirit, that that spirit will 
in the end succeed in renovating the 
actual feligious tradition of the nation. 
There are, he insists, two Catholicisms in 
France, the official Catholicism which is 
dying and the Catholicism which is being 
born out of the decay of traditional fame. 
The latter, he believes, will enter into the 
full inheritance of the former. It is 
too generous a hope to be lightly set aside 
by anyone who believes in the universal 
human need of religion, and the un- 
limited power of religion to renew itself. 
That hope will not be rebuked even by 
the formidable power of resistance of 
an ancient religious organisation, forced 
by every tareat to its continued dominance 
to become more blindly obstinate in the 
assertion of its most disputable claims. 
Tt is still possible to conceive of even 
such a resistance being overcome. But 
assuredly there is needed to overcome 16 
an immense fervour and vigour of religious 
certainty concentrated into a sustained 
purpose and effort of renewal. If one is 
compelled to hesitate about subscribing to 
M. Sabatier’s generous faith in the future 
of French religion, it is only because the 
religious forces which he so lucidly analyses 
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seem ag yet too vague and consciously 
unrelated to effect the revolution which is 
necessary. Yet he would probably reply 
that life is a slow process but a sure one, 
that the factors of religious change, which 
as a historian he indicates, must in time 
converge to the necessary consciousness 
and intensity of purpose. That raises the 
further question whether a great religious 
change can ever be the product of a 
gradual evolution, or must perforce in- 
volve a conscious and revolutionary breach 
with the past. In the sphere of religion 
at least, that is a problem which must 
be left to the future to decide. The 
history of the past affords us no precedent 
here. A. lL. Liniey. 


NONCONFORMIST QUESTIONS. 


Nonconformity, its Originand Progress. By 
W. B. Selbie, M.A., D.D., Principal of Mansfield 
College. Williams & Norgate. ls. net. (Home 
University Library.) 

Every time a fresh and sincere attempt 
is made to review Nonconformist history, 
and to place it among the living tendencies 
of our day, there inevitably arises the 
question, Can Nonconformity as such con- 
tinue to have a raison d’étre? With the 
growing certainty of changes now at last 
arriving in the ‘‘ Establishment of Re- 
ligion ’’ in these kingdoms, must there not 
come also a change of aims and attitudes 
among great numbers of people whose 
Nonconformity had strong historical roots 
in the situation, ‘‘ State Church versus 
Voluntaryism’’ ? Principal Selbie, in his 
careful and comprehensive sketch, thinks 
that ‘* after the Church is disestablished ”’ 
Nonconformists will find their raison d’étre 
in that ‘‘ more democratic ideal of Church 
government and fellowship’’ for which 
they stand in striking contrast to the 
Church of Engand. Does not this, how- 
ever, too much assume that ‘‘ after dis- 
establishment,’’ other things will remain 
entirely as they now are, e.g., that the 
‘* freed ’’ Church of England would in the 
anticipated circumstances, not effect a 
measure of democratisation ; or that the 
increasing appreciation of beautiful Catholic 
forms of ritual would not change the face 
of much ‘‘ freed ’’ Dissent—‘‘ freed ’’ in 
this case from ancient antagorism to noble 
usages of which its enemy has had the 
monopoly ? The great probability seems 
to be that the all-changing Time-spirit, 
while overturning so many of the ancient 
landmarks, is not going to leave untouched 
the not very stable forms in which the 
religious unrest of the last three centuries 
happens to have clothed itself. 

It is only just to say that Principal Selbie 
writes with a full consciousness of the 
impending changes in religion and social 
life that are now all about us. He frankly 
states that the great masses of the wage- 
earning population are altogether alienated 
from the Churches, whether Nonconformist 
or Anglican. The reasons for this, he says, 
are predominantly social, and he looks to 
a quickened social conscience and deeper 
study to remedy the matter. The com- 
ment may be ventured, with regard to this, 
that while it is a true answer so far as it 
goes, it is scarcely relevant to the subject. 


No doubt there must be more study. But 
all the Churches, and all men, must study. 
The question is, What, if any, is the specific 
contribution of Nonconformity to the prob- 
lem of religious decline under social stress ? 
And if such specific contribution is out of 
the question, then will not Nonconformity, 
more and more, be out of the question ? 

It is much more to the point when 
Principal Selbie roundly affirms that we 
have now reached a period of religious 
reaction, an ebb-tide in spiritual things. 
It is good and heartening to find that, in 
such a crisis, he puts his faith in a wider 
theological outlook and an untrammelled 
exercise of the intellect. He admits that 
‘“men still cling pathetically to the old 
formularies, and regard every sugges- 
tion to alter them as a profanation of 
the ark of God. Even among the larger 
Free Churches, there is not a little intoler- 
ance. .. . It is impossible to put back 
the hands of the clock, and the Churches | 
must be able to speak to the men of to-day 
in the terms of the current intellectual 
life.”’ How delightful, if we may look to 
the Principal of Mansfield to be the leader 
in the great approaching Transition. That 
the omens are favourable, we are convinced 
from what he says, in weighty and balanced 
language, almost in the closing words of 
the book. He is speaking of Unitarians. 
‘“ Their aims and methods naturally 
keep them apart from the Evangelical 
Free Churches, but as changes are taking 
place on both sides it is to be hoped that 
better relations may be established in the 
not very distant future. . . The hard dog- 
matic attitude which has characterised 
both sides alike is found to be no longer 
possible. And as it comes gradually to 
be understood that belief in the Divinity 
of Christ depends not so much on philoso- 
phical interpretations of His Person and 
place in the Godhead, as on the Christian’s 
personal faith in and devotion to Himself, 
the old Unitarian controversy loses much 
of its point and meaning.’’ 

He goes on to define the evangelical 
position as being that Jesus Christ has 
the relisious value of God. This was the 
position Dr. Selbie took up in his recent 
Deansgate Lecture, and it is a position 
that can be held by Unitarians without 
contradicting their fundamental pre-pos- 
sessions. Truly the omens are favourable, 

The historical part of the book, needless 
to say, is very thorough, considering the 
amount of space at command. The writer 
tells a plain story, without unnecessary 
varnishing, and gives an immense amount 
of information. 
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BABES IN THE WOOD. _ 


Bases in the wood? Yes, dozens— 
scores of them for those who have the 
desire to find and the tireless patience 
needed for successful looking and listening. 
Bird babies not only in the wood, but in 
the lane where the wild rose is flinging 
pink and green sprays far down the hedge 
bank, in the green pastures beside still 
waters where sleek cows lie peacefully 
chewing the cud, on the fell-side where 
the lambs are playing, among the sedges 
of the marsh, and—tantalsing though it 
be—deep down in the hay grass now ripe 
for mowing and not to be trampled. 

More British wild birds build nests in 
May than in any other month ; therefore, 
from late in May to well on in June we 
may expect to see the greatest number of 
young broods. During the first week of 
this month few of the nests visited by me 
contained eggs; but there were little 
families in all stages of growth, and some 
nests from which the birds had already 
flown. Come with me to a small wood 
which I know well, where you shall cer- 
tainly see some young birds. 

This wood is composed chiefly of young 
firs with a few silver birches and other 
young trees scattered among them. Here 
and there we shall find a full-grown oak, 
and close at hand is another wood full of 
oaks. The presence of these oaks is pro- 
bably one reason why so many birds 
choose to build in the small wood ; instinct 
teaches them that green caterpillars will 
be in very great demand in June and 
July, and that oaks supply these.in great 
numbers. We shall find our wood difficult 
to get about in, for draining trenches are 
cut all across it; and when the young 
trees were thinned out in February or 
March they were left just where they were 
cut down, and now lie half hidden among 
the yard-high bracken. Where there is 
no bracken there are nettles growing in 
tangles of bramble. Thus this wood gives 
just the shelter which a large number of 
small birds seek for their nests. We must 
thread .our difficult way as quietly as we 
can, for we depend partly on the birds: 
themselves to unconsciously betray their 
nests ; if we startle them away in advance 
we may lose valuable clues. 

That little heap of loose sticks with 
nettles growing through it is a likely place 
for a whitethroat’s nest. You know that 
‘“ nettlecreeper ’’ is one of the names of 
this bird. No, you need not go up to the 
spot; fling this bit of dead wood in that 
direction, and if a bird is there she will 
rise. No movement; pass on, and be all 
ears as well as eyes. ‘‘ Chuck-uck-uck.’’ 
Do you hear that? Softly now—we must 
not terrify that little brown bird which 
we hear scolding us because we are near 
her nest. ‘* Chuck-uck-uck.’’? There she 
is, in that tiny birch. How restlessly she 
flits about. If we follow she will not fly 
up and away, but will skulk about within 
a few yards of her treasure. No nest is 
to be seen, but there certainly is one. I 
know it by the bird’s behaviour. We will 
go away for awhile and will visit the nest 
of a pair of bullfinches which I know of 


and have visited a few times. Stay, we 
must make landmarks or we shall not find 
the place again. We will place these two 
whitish stones at the foot of this young 
horse chestnut, the only one anywhere 
near. 

Now follow me to Mrs. Bullfinch’s home. 
It is built of birch twigs, and lined with 
dry grass and hair. When I found it she 
had five bluish-green eggs blotched and 
streaked with dark red and purplish-brown. 
During the early days of sitting she would 
fly off very silently if the little tree was 
touched; but as the hatching advanced 
she sat tighter, and from the time she had 
two eggs hatched out she sat, as the bull- 
finch always does, very closely. Books 
tell us that this bird will allow herself to 
be stroked on the nest. One day, when 
I very gently raised the branch which 
conceals the nest, she crept to the edge 
of it and Jay motionless tor a few seconds 
before she stole away. Two of her eggs 
had not hatched out when I paid my 
fourth and last visit six days ago and 
twenty-one days from the date of my 
first visit. If they are still in the nest we 
will remove them, for they will not hatch 
out and will only be in the way. 

Here is the tree. No, not the birch; 
bullfinches do not build in deciduous 
trees, that is, trees which shed their leaves 
in winter, but in firs or other evergreens. 
The nest is about three feet from the 
ground. Walk round the little tree. You 
can see nothing ? See, I raise this bough. 
Ah, now you have it. Yes, it is a pretty 
nest and uncommon-looking. No parent 
bird on it. Surely the birds are away 
seeking food for these two fine fledglings. 
There are no eggs to be seen, and where 
can the third fledgling be? I will gently 
move this bird and look below. See here 
is a dead bird not more than a third the 
size of the others, so it must have died 
some days ago. Its tiny body is decaying. 
Why did not the parents throw it out ? 
Perhaps it is too heavy for them. I will 
very carefully draw it out. There, birdies, 
we have done you a good service by 
dragging the poor wee corpse from under 
you. Notice the atoms of pale reddish 
fluff on the throats and breasts of these 
young birds; they are to have salmon 
red feathers there when they are grown up. 
Mark also the beginnings of white feathers 
round the roots of their buds of tails. 
One of the distinguishing marks of a bull- 
finch is the white rump, seen most clearly 
when it flies. I am pleased to see this 
mark at so early a stage, for it means that 
if ever I see a young bullfinch that has 
just left its nest I shall have little diffi- 
culty in recognising it as a bullfinch. 

Now we will go back to our two white 
stones. How thick the undergrowth is 
on this slope! It is hot work pushing 
through it in this blazing sunshine, and 
the brambles grip one’s clothing un- 
mercifully. Now down on hands and 
knees to crawl under these close-growing 
young larches; it will prove the easiest 
plan on such an incline as this. There 
we are through, hot and panting, but it 
is all in the day’s work, and well worth 
while to the real bird lover. We are close 
to the white stones, so keep a good look- 
out. There, a bird flew out of this young 
fir. Ah, you have the nest! It is 
crammed full of babies. How comically 
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skinny! Five of them, probably two days 
old. Why do I think this? Because they 
hft their heads steadily, and have already 
clearly-defined traces of fluffy down on 
their heads and bodies. If they were much 
older you would see faint signs of the quills 
out of which the feathers are to grow. 
This must be the nest of our skulking 
whitethroat, for the cup is deep, far 
deeper than that of the bullfinch, and 
flimsily woven of dry grass and lined with 
finer grass and horsehair. No feathers. 
Whitethroats do not use them. There 
comes a parent bird with a bill crammed 
with insects. Let us hurry away and 
leave the babies in peace. : 

A bird rose just on your left. It came 
from the ground; let us look about; 
tread cautiously or you may trample it. I 
heard a willow wren’s song as we came 
near here, so look for a*domed nest made 
chiefly of hay and much more closely woven 
than our last. It will be lined with such 
things as moss and wool, and above all these 
there will be feathers in plenty. Here it 
is. Yes, a willow wren’s family of four 
young and three eggs. The parents are 
in that big oak; that ‘‘ tewy, tewy’’ so 
anxiously uttered is their alarm note. 
Here again we must not linger or the eggs 
may chill. We will come to-morrow and 
hope to find the nests of some warblers, or 
a. blackcap or wren. All such birds are 
likely to favour a wood like this. 


EmiLty NEw.ina. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. Howarp SAMUEL SMITH. 


Birmincuam has lost one of its pro- 
minent citizens, and the liberal religous 
movement in the Midlands one of its 
staunchest supporters in the death of 
Mr. Howard Samuel Smith, which occurred 
on Saturday, June 15, at his residence, 
Oakfield, Woodbourne-road, Edgbaston. 
Born in 1842, Mr. Howard Smith was the 
fourth son of the late Mr. Brooks Smith, 
who for many years in the Town Council 
and in other capacities was prominently 
identified with the public life of Birming- 
ham. His mother was a daughter of the 
late Mr. James Ryland. His piofessional 
career aS a chartered accountant was one 
of great enterprise and success. In review- 
ing its course, the Birmingham Daily Post 
writes :—‘‘ Many years ago Mr. Smith 
became a member and afterwards a Fellow 
of the Society of Actuaries, and he was a 
Fellow of the Actuaries’ Institute of 
Scotland, and of the Royal Statistical 
Society. .. . He took a prominent part 
in the movement which resulted in the 
incorporation of accountants by charter, 
and he not only occupied an important 
position in the councils of the society, 
but he filled the office of President, and 
also held the presidency of the local branch. 
Busy man though he was professionally, 
he was keenly active in many movements 
of social and public importance. For a 
number of years he was a member of the 
Birmingham Board of Guardians, and he 
took a lively interest in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, as well as in the work 
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devolving upon the Board of Overseers, 
of which body he was at one time chair- 
man. In 1868 he was the local secretary 
of the Social Science Congress, which, in 
that year, held its mectings in Birming- 
ham; he kept the accounts of the Educa- 
tion League, established in 1869; he was 
a Governor of King Kdward’s School ; 
and he was the secretary for several years 
of the Nursing Institution and the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Counties Sana- 
torium. In 1873 he was also the hon. 


secretary of the Birmingham Musical 
aa Festival. In politics, a Liberal, Mr. 
. Smith followed the late Mr. Gladstone on 


the question of Home Rule, and when 
the fortunes of the party were at a low 
ebb in Birmingham, he did a great amount 
om of good work as an active member of the 
3 executive committee of the Liberal 
ag Association to promote the principles of 
ee Liberalism, in opposition to the strength 
& of Unionism which prevailed in every 
division of the city. He was a magistrate 
for the county of Warwick, and discharged 


his duties as a member of the Aston 
Be — bench.”’ 
Gag As a Unitarian Mr. Howaid Smith was 


a regular worshipper at the Church of the 

Messiah, with which his family has been 

connected for several generations. His 
: familiar presence there, his ever ready 
5 counsel, sympathy and generous support 
of the work of the church and its institu- 
tions, all will be sadly missed. From 1881 
to 1887 he was the treasurer of the church, 
and at his death he had been a trustee 
for forty-four years. Further, he always 
took a deep interest in the Hurst-street 
Domestic Mission, and was president of 
és its committee. Mr. Howard Smith was 
married in 1872 to Miss Ellen Follett 
SS Osler, daughter of the late Mr. Clarkson 
* Osler. He leaves also four children— 
: two sons and two daughters. One daughter 

is the wife of Mr. Cecil Crosskey, the other 
of Mr. P. J. Worsley, jun. Mr. Howard 
Smith was a brother of Mr. Priestley Smith, 
the ocutist. 

At the Church of the Messiah, on the 
ensuing Sunday, Mr. Austin spoke of him 
as one honoured and loved by all who 
knew him. He referred to him particu- 
larly as illustrating the progressive spirit, 
which spirit, ‘‘ descending from father 
to child continually, bears continually its 
rich fruits in private life, in the life of the 
community and in Church life.’’ 

The funeral took place on Tuesday, 
June 18, at Quinton, near Birmingham, 
and was attended by a large number of 
mourneis and friends and representatives 
of many societies, His last resting place, 
Quinton Cemetery, fittingly overlooks a 
wide tract of beautiful country dear to 
Mr. Howard Smith’s heart, and associated 
with many of his happy leisure hours. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


—_—_—___ 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

On Thursday and Friday, June 20 and 

21, the proceedings in connection, with the 

close of the summer term at Manchester 
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College, Oxford, took place. On Thurs- 
day papers and essays were read by the 
students. A sermon was preached by the 
Rey. C. H. Reed, of Ringwood, who has 
been spending a year at the College, and 
by Mr. Gyorfi and Mr. Holden, who are 
leaving the College on the completion 
of their course. An interesting address 


was delivered by Dr. Mellone, Principal of 


the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester. Mr. Wicksteed also gave a 
short address, expressing his feeling of the 
unusually high standard reached by the 
students in their examination work. In 
the evening a soirée was held in 
library, and an address was given by 
Dr, Carpenter on the work of the College. 
The Trustees’ meeting took place on Friday, 
at 12 o’clock, when, in the absence of the 
President, Sir John Brunner, the Rey. 
H. E. Dowson, chairman of committee, 
occupied the chair. A cordial vote of 
thanks to the Principal and members of 
the teaching staff was moved by. Mr. 
Wicksteed and seconded by Mr. Monks. 
The Principal, in his reply, referred to the 
great ability of the present students and 
the very satisfactory diligence they had 
shown in their work. Amongst the juniors 
who received prizes, the work of Mr. 
Sydney Spencer and of Mr. C. P. Scott, 
son of the Rev. Lawrence Scott, was 
especially commended. The Rev. D. C. 
Simpson, lecturer in Old Testament and 
Hebrew, who has been acting as Dean over 
the Residence in the absence of Mr. Jacks 
in America, was thanked for his wise and 
careful management. The address of the 
Committee was adopted, officers were 
elected, and a vote of thanks to Mr. Dow- 
son concluded the meeting. 

In the afternoon the Valedictory Service 
was held in the chapel, at which a farewell 
was spoken by Dr. Carpenter to the three 
retiring students, Mr. Holden, Mr. Gyérfi, 
and the Rev. C. E. Reed. Mr. Dowson 
delivered the address welcoming them into 
the ministry. 


Dr, Mellone’s Address, 


Dr. Mellone, in addressing the students, 
based his remarks mainly on a number 
of the essays on ‘‘ Bergson’s Theory of 
Matter and Spirit,’’ which had been written 
for Mr. Jacks during the past session, 
and which he (the speaker) had recently 
read. After commenting on the high 
order of the work shown, and making some 
critical comments, Dr. Mellone indicated 
the general conclusion set forth with 
varying degrees of distinctness in the 
essays. For Bergson, Matter and Spirit 
differ not in kind but im degree. Berg- 
son’s detailed statements were, however, 
by no means free from difficulty or incon- 
sistency. He sometimes suggests a differ- 
ence in degree so great as to be equivalent 
to. a difference in kind. 

We must ask, for example, how does 
** matter ’’ originate? Bergson discerns 
in the human mind a double movement 
towards a spontaneity and a freedom 


which involve the perpetual creation of 
what is new, and also towards a mechanism 


and automatism which involve a mere 


repetition of what is old. This contrast is 
applied to the interpretation of reality in 
The fundamental creative pro- 
cess involves an upward and a downward 
movement, the latter tending towards the 


general. 


increase of the merely ‘‘ homogeneous ”’ 
and mechanical aspects of what we call 
‘“matter.’? The downward movement 
arises from a relaxation (détente) of the 
creative process itself, producing within 


itself a form of existence which limits it, 


and which it has to overcome. 

After commenting critically on Bergson’s 
use of the terms ‘‘ intellect ’’ and ee 
tuition,’’ Dr. Mellone referred in conclu- 
sion to the great value of Bergson’s philo- 
sophy to the religious thinker. He sets us 
free from every conception of a universe 
where we are ‘‘cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confin’d.’’ ‘The human mind is attracted 
by all that gives the sense of ‘‘ beyond and 
behind,’’ all that continually opens up 
into fresh channels and reveals new 
possibilities, passing knowledge in the 
limited meaning of the word, broad and 
deep and high, ever expanding into new 
ranges of light. In this twentieth century, 
more than ever before, we need to have our 
human achievements touched with the 
sense of the Eternal. 

The greatest danger facing all genuine 
religion arises from man’s increasing dis- 
covery of the fact that he himself is 
creative. Things that used to be regarded 
as the sole prerogative of the Deity are now 
regarded as within the power of man. 
Iuxcessive confidence may be shocked by 
terrible disasters; but the conviction 
remains and is true—in the end, no limit 
can be set to man’s power of mastering 
and moulding Nature to his will. And 
this is in direct conflict with that sense of 
dependence and sense of need which are 
always vital elements in the spiritual life. 
Bergson has done and will do much to put 
this human sense of creative power into its 
true setting. In his thought, it is over- 
shadowed with the power of the Highest 
and filled with the sense of the Eternal. 

‘¢ There is in Wordsworth’s country,”’ 
says Dr. Horton, ‘‘ a waterfall which is the 
type of Wordsworth himself. You ap- 
proach it from a barren lake shore by a 
bare and treeless valley. When you are 
near, you see only a thin streak of water 
on the wall of hill. You might pass it, 
and go up the valley without further notice, 
if you had not expressly come to see it. 
But you enter the ravine—the fall is 
really withdrawn in a deep recess of the 
mountain side—and you find yourself in 
a rustic hall of musical sound. The narrow 
cleft, clothed with ferns and mountain 
ash, is lit with the white gleam, filled with 
the flying spray, and loud with the gentle 
roar of the fall, which plunges over the 
ledge and leaps a hundred feet to reach 
the stream.’’ Thus do all the chambers 
of mystery and revelation lie beyond the 
beaten tracks of life—the tracks marked 
out by what Bergson calls ‘‘ the intellect,’’ 
and yet from the beaten tracks they may 
ever be approached; and then we hear 
the deep, penetrating musie¢ of those eternal 
and ever creative harmonies whereon the 
universe is built. 


The Committee's Annua] A ddress. 


In the course of their address the Com- 
mittee refer with much regret to the resig- 
nation of Sir Henry Jones, who has becn 
Hibbert Lecturer in Metaphysics for the 
last six-years at the College. He finds that 
his work at Glasgow claims him more and 
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more, and for the present he has come 
to the conclusion that he must confine 
himself to that work. The Committee 
wish to express their warm appreciation 
of the inspiring influence and teaching of 
Sir Henry Jones. He has won the affec- 
tion of students and staff, and his lectures 
have aroused great interest in Oxford 
and have drawn large audiences to the 
College. In his final course on ‘* Spiritual 
Realism,’’ he expounded his views of the 
fundamental conceptions of the philosophy 
of religion. The Committee hope that the 
waterials accumulated in his Oxford teach- 
ing may be incorporated in some permanent 
form. The Committee are now in nego- 
tiation with Professor Royce, of Harvard, 
who, it is hoped, will be able to reside in 
Oxford and take up the work of Sir Henry 
Jones next session. 

Mr. Speight, who was appointed Daniel 
Jones Fellow two years ago, has asked to 
be allowed to vacate his Fellowship, which 
was given for three years. He has been 
invited to become junior minister under 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston at Essex Church, 
Kensington, and wishes to accept the in- 
vitation. The Committee have agreed to 
his request, and they express to him their 
hearty good wishes for his success in the 
new sphere of labour to which he has been 
called; and they feel that under Mr. 
Freeston he will have the best possible 
introduction to the work of the Liberal 
Christian ministry. He has been an 
earnest student, and has helped Dr. Car- 
penter by reading the New Testament with 
the junior students of the College. 


The Committee report with much satis- 
faction that through the kindness of the 
Arlosh Trustees and the generosity of 
private friends the long felt need of a 
college hall is now to be supplied. There 
is no room large enough at present in the 
College to accommodate all those who 
come to hear the distinguished lecturers 
whom the College rejoices to have from 
time to time within its walls. A college 
hall is only less necessary than a college 
chapel. The Committee and staff have 
long desired and hoped for it, and they are 
filled with joy at the near realisation of 
their hopes. Land and houses adjoining 
the College premises have been bought 
trom Merton College at the cost of £12,500, 
and the Committee are now considering 
plans for a hall with Mr. Perey Worthing- 
ton, son of the architect of the College, 
Mr. Thomas Worthington. The Arlosh 
Trustees have undertaken to pay the cost 
of erecting the hall and have contributed 
£5,000 towards the purchase of the land. 
The President, Sir John Brunner, has also 
given £5,000, and Mrs. George Holt and 
Miss Holt £1,000 each towards the pur- 
chase of the land. The College is most 
fortunate in possessing such generous 
friends, who once again have come forward 
Im response to its need. The Committee 
express their heartfelt gratitude for these 
splendid gifts. The land bought will allow 
also for the erection of residencesfor the 
students and a house for the Principal or a 
tutor. The houses in Holywell at present 
used for this purpose are old and unsuitable. 
When the College has a hall and residence 
such as is proposed, the Committee feel 
that they will have buildings in all ways 
worthy of the traditions of the past, of 
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the teaching staff that they possess, and 
of the great work which the College 1s 
called upon to do. 

The Treasurer’s accounts are satisfactory, 
and show a small credit balance, but the 
Committee, in face of their splendid equip- 
ment, have once again to confess, ‘* the 
one great need of the College is for more 
students for the ministry.’’ 


It was announced at the Trustees’ Meet- 
ing that the Rev. L. P. Jacks has received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from Harvard 
University. Mr. Jacks studied at Harvard 
as a Hibbert scholar 25 years ago, and it 18 
accordingly specially fitting that he should 
now be enrolled among her distinguished 
graduates. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 
SPEECH DAY. 


Sprecn Day at Willaston was held on 
Wednesday, June 19. The official pro- 
ceedings of the day began at 2.15 p.m., 
when the visitors were received at the West 
Front by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. 
(Chairman of the Governors), Mr. H. Lang 
Jones, M.A. (headmaster), and Mrs. Lang 
Jones. At 2.45 o’clock, the Speech Day 
Meeting was held in the gymnasium, 
and the events of the school year were 
then reviewed. 

The Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., 
occupied the chair, and spoke of the aims 
and aspirations which characterised the 
school. Scholarship, he said, was a thing 
greatly to be desired, but there were other 
things required besides scholarship in 
the building up of ‘character, which was 
their highest aim. And in no_ better 
way could those ‘‘ other things ’’ be pro- 
vided than in such a school as Willaston. 
Character was not made so much in the 
class-room as on the playing-fields, where 
jealousy was unknown. The spirit of 


emulation which the various games aroused - 


in the players acted and reacted on every 
single boy, and the healthy rivalry evoked 
brought out the very best that was in 
the boyish nature. He wanted Willaston 
to turn out, above all else, men of character. 
It was good—and he urged them—to win 
scholarships and exhibitions, and to pro- 
duce men of trained intellect, but, more 
than all, he wanted Willaston to send 
out into the world men of character whose 
lives would be an honour to the school. 
He rejoiced that they had with them 
that day Mr. J. 8. Phillpotts, M.A., 
formerly headmaster of the Bedford Gram- 
mar School. If any man ever made a 
school, Mr. Phillpots had made Bedford 
School, and if he would only teach them 
how to make a second Bedford School at 
Willaston, they would all owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. 


Speech by Mr. J. 8. Phillpott. 


Mr. J. S. Phillpott, M.A., said that 
after his forty years in the teaching 
profession, he had special means of finding 
out something about any school in England 
or elsewhere. He had learned, on inde- 
pendent authority, much about Willaston 
School. He had heard that the school, 
though at present on a small scale, was 
first rate in quality. He had _ heard 


that the teaching was on the very best 
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modern lines, and by good men, and that 
the headmaster was an inspiring force in 
the school. Finally, he had heard that 
the tone was excellent. He was also 


delighted to know that the religious in-- 
struction was in the hands of the head-. 


master, and was on simple lines. He 
had always endeavoured, so far as he 
could, to keep boys in the faith of their 
fathers; at the same time, he had tried 
to give them a wider outlook, because a 
narrow outlook only led to disputes, and 
that was not the way in which they 
should do their duty to the world. He 
understood that that was the spirit of the 


Willaston School, and a very good spirit — a 


it was, too. He was delighted to see, in 
the curriculum, that drawing and manual 
work were school subjects taken by all the 
boys. Handicrafts were most important, 
especially carpentry. On physiological 
grounds they were told by the best 
authorities that the nerve centres which 
controlled the muscles of the hands only 
developed until fifteen years of age, 
and, if they did not train those nerves to 
act on the hands before the age of fifteen 
was reached, their fingers became thumbs 


through life, and they were clumsy. Hand-— 
craft was also useful in making them 


handy in all their professions. It put 
them in touch with their environment, and 
helped in the practical work of life. If 


all boys in public schools were trained to 


use their hands, they would have more 
sympathy with the working men, and 
would have a better idea of the dignity 
of labour. It was important to remember 
this, on account of the chasm which was 
opening between the “professional , classes 
and the employers on the one side, and 
the working man who worked with his 
hands on the other. The real menace to 
our country, he said, was a moral menace. 
The people were lost in money-making, 
luxury, and games, and the verdict of 
history had ever been that the people 
who would not sow were those who went 
down before nations more virile. He 
rejoiced, therefore, that at that school 
the training which the boys received 
was such as would equip them in the 
very best sense for their duty in life. 


Headmaster’s Report. 


Mr. H. Lang Jones, M.A. (headmaster), 
in his report, said the past year, compared 
with the preceding twelve months, was 
uneventful, but there was not a little on 
which they could look back with satis- 


faction to justify the claim that they had . 


had a successful year. Two boys entered 
for matriculation last summer—one at 
Manchester and the other at London. A 
well-deserved success was scored in the 
latter by B. K. Hunter, but confident 
expectations in the other case were not 
realised. KH. Taylor passed the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board’s examination. 
For the lower certificate seven boys 
were entered, and five passed. D. P. 
Hirsch and J. A. Ruck passed in eight 
subjects (the minimum was five), S. H. 
Brooks and F. M. Coventry in seven 
each, and T. M. Fripp in six. The exam- 
iners’ report was, in the main, satisfactory, 
and particularly gratifying was the testi- 
mony borne by no less a person than 
Professor Verity, of Cambridge, to the 


excellence of the work done in English — 


their best to prevent. 


~ to the boys themselves. 
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literature. ‘‘ The boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ ap- 
peared not only to understand English 
books they had read, but to appreciate 
them’’—which examinations usually did 
Having given an 
exhaustive report on the various branches 
of the school work, Mr. Jones said the 
conclusion to be formed was that they had 
had a good year, and that the school 
was in a flourishing condition. That it 
was so was due, first and foremost, to 
the zeal of those it was his good fortune 
to possess as colleagues. The late Mr. 
Philip Barker’s bequest was that they should 
have religious instruction of an unsectarian 
character. They were trying to produce, 
as all schools were trying to produce, a 
complete schoolboy, who would grow into 
a complete English gentleman. This was 
not a faddists’ school. They tried to keep 
abreast of the times when the times were 
worth keeping abreast of. They did not 
compete with other schools. The school 
was founded to meet a definite need, yet 
people did not seem to take advantage of 
it. He asked the company present to use 
their power and influence to bring people 
to visit the school, because if parents with 
male children ever visited it, they almost 
invariably sent their children there. They 
did not compete with other schools to their 
detriment and Willaston’s advantage. He 
only wanted fifteen to twenty towns to 
send half-a-dozen boys each. The school 
was not a financial venture ; if it had been, 
it would have been closed long ago. 


Referring, in conclusion, to the boys, 


Mr. Jones said :—‘‘ I have said that the’ 


school may claim to be in a flourishing 
condition. I hope, with hope verging on 
belief, that it is in a healthy condition, too. 
If this is so, it is due, in the last resort, 
The spirit of 
cheerful, unswerving attention to duty 
which prevails among the monitors and 
pro-monitors must command the highest 
admiration. The senior boys—and 
by these I mean not only those in au- 
thority, but also those next them on the 
roll, on whom the shadow of the prophet’s 
mantle already rests—are, as it were, the 
hinges of the school, that link the swinging 
portal with its Janus face to the per- 
manence of authority and right. If the 
hinges are rusty the door will creak and 
not answer readily to the touch; if the 
hinges are weak the door may fall. The 
burden of responsibility is heavy, even for 
the least of us; ten times as heavy for 


‘each one as it would be if he were in a 


school ten times our size; but it can and 
must be borne, and our senior boys know 
that their first duty is to see that every 
member of the school, when he enters it, 
must be made to realise that he is expected 
to be ‘ keen and clean—clean and keen’ 
(the one involves the other), and must be 
made to feel that if he is not prepared 
thus to live up to the spirit of the school 
he is not fit to wear the school colours, nor, 
when he leaves, write after his name the 
letters ‘ O.W..,’ which should be a 
patent of nobility. The burden, I say, is 
heavy, and the result, numerically, may 
be small. But we do not regret our efforts ; 
rather do we feel humbly grateful that we 
have been permitted to do so much. We 
may not pay so much attention as some 
schools do to preparing boys for the possible 
contingency of having to die for their 


x 


country ; but when our Old Boys come 
down to see us, as they often do, we dare to 
believe that we teach them to live for their 
country. And that carries with it the 
readiness to die also if the call should 
come.”’ 

An excellent programme of music and 
recitations was then rendered by the boys, 
and the visitors were afterwards entertained 
to tea in the dining hall. 


NON-SUBSCRIBING PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF IRELAND. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe annual meeting of the Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ireland was 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Rosemary-st.,. Belfast, on Wednesday, 
June 19, the Rev. T. Dunkerley (Moderator) 
presiding. In the course of his address, 
the Moderator referred to the Rev. 
William Napier and the Rev. W. &. 
Smith, two of their oldest and most 
highly respected ministers who had died 
during the year. The great work of the 
year had been that of raising a Sustentation 
Fund, and they had been fortunate 
in the Convener of the Committee who had 
charge of that fund. They had good 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
measure of success that had been attained 
in the scheme, but the work was still 
incomplete, the goal was not yet reached, 
and in the year before them they must 
continue their efforts in that matter. 
Concluding, Mr. Dunkerley moved that 
the Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A., be 
the Moderator for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Gordon having declined nomination 
on the ground that circumstances would 
render it impossible for him to discharge 
the duties adequately, Mr. Dunkerley 
was reappointed. Subsequently, the Rev. 
G. J. Slipper was elected clerk in succession 
to the Rev. J. J. Magill, who had resigned 
owing to ill-health, and the Rev. J. A. 
Kelly was reappointed treasurer. 

The report of the Sustentation Fund 
Committee contained the following :— 
‘* At the beginning of May of this year 
about 600 members of the Church had 
either promised or given donations amount- 
ing in all to £7,000. A_ considerable 
sum still remains to be raised, however. 
The Committee appeal to all the members 
of the Church who have not yet contributed 
to the fund to do so as generously as 
possible. About £5,000 of the above 
sum has been received by the Treasurer 
(Mr. J. R. Rankin), who has handed this 
amount to the trustees for investment. 
The trustees report that £3,500 has been 
invested, and arrangements will be made 
for the investment of the remainder as 
soon as possible. The committee believe 
they will be able to meet all the initial 
expenses connected with the fund, in- 
cluding the collecting of the money and 
the legal expenses of the trust deed, 
out of the income from the capital sum 
before the scheme is brought into operation 
in 1914, and they hope therefore to be 
able to apply practically the whole of 
the income of 1914 to the purposes of 
the fund. No portion of the capital 
sum will be used for expenses. The 


committee feel they would like to put on 
record their appreciation of the services of 
Dr. John Campbell, Mr. J. M. Andrews, 
Mr. Harold Thomas, Mr. W. J. Baxter, 
and Mr. Eustace Gordon, all of whom 
gave their assistance in advocating the 
need and advantages of the fund, and 
to whose labours much of the success of 
the fund is due. They also record their 
appreciation of the labours of local secre- 
taries and committees.’ 

The Rev. Joseph Worthington, i in moving 
the adoption of the report, said the fund 
stood to-day at £8,000. Nearly one 
thousand members of the Church had 
promised or given a donation, and they 
had secured under the scheme annual 
contributions from congregations equiva- 
lent to a capital sum of £5,000, so that as 
a result of their first year’s effort they 
had succeeded in raising practically £13,000 
for the benefit of their ministers and 
churches generally. He thought, however, 
their generosity was not yet expended, 
and that many of their people would see 
their way to contribute. If they kept up 
their enthusiasm as they had been doing 
next year they would be able to record 
a very substantial increase to the fund. 

Mr. J. M. Andrews, in seconding, said 
the success had been due to the united 
effort of the people belonging to their 
Church. Independent of the good resulting 
from the fund itself it was an important 
element that their churches had been 
brought together in such a satisfactory 
way. He thought in everything England 
was anxious to help them, and if an appli- 
cation was made by influential men, 
no doubt many generous and able Unit- 
arlans would be glad to come to the assist- 
ance of their poorer brethren in Ireland. 

In the evening the annual dinner 
was held. The Moderator again pre- 
sided, and there was a good attendance. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue IntTER-DENOMINATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


The Conference at Swanwick, in which 
all the religious bodies who have social 
service unions are taking part, has more 
than justified the expectations of those 
responsible for its imception. During the 
‘progress of the Summer School, arranged 
by the National Conference Union for 
Social Service at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in the summer of 1909, it was 
felt that inasmuch as the other social 
service unions had most cordially re- 
sponded to the invitation to send official 
representatives, it- ought to be possible 
to carry conference, and even co- opera- 
tion, farther. When a formal attempt 
was made to strengthen and continue 
this impulse in the right direction, it soon 
became clear that social service offered 
one way in which the churches, unfortun- 
ately so sadly divided, might reinforce 
each other in a common war against evil. 
It is the barest justice to say that the 
Bishop of Oxford, President of the Con- 
ference, which has now been securely 
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established, though avowing himself a 
strong Denominationalist, has been the 
cement that has bound together the par- 
ticipating unions. In these words he 
has explained the aim which he, and those 
whose privilege it has been to co-operate 
with him, have steadily kept in view. 
‘« Tf we must organise ourselves apart in 
social unions, as, unhappily, our com- 
munions are separated, and we cannot 
at present bridge the gulfs, yet when we 
come to the study of social questions, and 
to action for social reform, we can come 
together. If we are to set our unions 
year by year to study some department 
of the social problem in theory and in 
fact, we can choose the same subject, and 
in part come together to study it, and we 
can combine our forces to make our weight 
felt for practical reform in the municipal 
or political sphere.”’ 
* % * 

The fact that the members of the Swan- 
wick School are able to meet together in 
one place, to dwell under one roof, to have 
common meals, and abundant oppor- 
tunities for recreation and exchange of 
views between the more formal parts of 
the programme, has had a_ wonderful 
effect in increasing the general interest 
of the proceedings, and in showing all 
those who took part how great is the 
measure of their agreements and how 
small and petty their differences. More- 
over, the intense interest of the audience 
reacted on the speakers, all of whom were 
at their best. A fuller impression of the 
meetings by one who has attended all of 
them will appear in our columns next 
week, 

* * * 


An interesting visit will be paid to this 
country from July 8 to 17 by a band of 
American social students, under the 
leadership of Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, of 
New York City. The aim of the tour is 
to provide a first hand laboratory study 
of social problems in Europe, with Euro- 
pean methods of endeavouring to solve 
them. London and the great industrial 
centres of England, with Stratford, Oxford, 
and Letchworth thrown in, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Diisseldorf, Essen, 
Dresden, Munich, Ulm, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Ztirich and Paris, are on the itinerary 
which has been prepared by an advisory 
board consisting of representatives of 
universities and social institutions from 
New York to Los Angeles. Though 
neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Taft has 
heard of it, there is at present in the 
States an immense and growing number 
of disinterested students of social ques- 
tions, who have discovered that, broadly 
speaking, the problems which they have to 
face are fundamentally the same as those 
in the industrial countries of Europe. 
Notwithstanding the colossal aggregate 
wealth of the States, there as here an 
enormous proportion of manual workers 
are not in receipt of a living wage, and 
though, as with us, the rate of waves has 
on the whole tended to increase during 
the last four or five decades, in recent 
years, where there has been an increase, 
it has been more than counterbalanced 
by the increased cost of living, 
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APPEALS. 


Mr. R. Asquith Wooding, Treasurer of 
the London Sunday School Society Country 
Holiday Fund, writes from 25, Engayne- 
gardens, Upminster :—“‘ I am venturing to 
call the attention of your readers to our 
country holiday movement in the hope 
that some of them will be kind enough to 
send me a contribution towards this year’s 
fund. Fully £135 will be required this 
summer, of which over £25 have still to 
be collected. The fund will be distributed 
about the middle of July, and any help 
which your readers can give before then 
will be very welcome. We expect to be 
asked to assist at least 400 scholars from 
the London schools this summer towards 
a short country holiday, and great indeed 
will be the disappointment if the fund is 
insufficient to meet all the calls upon it.” 


The Rev. -Gordon Cooper writes from 
The Parsonage, Mansford-street, Bethnal 
Green, E.:—‘‘ Once more I ask you to 
allow me to appeal to your readers for 
subscriptions to our Country Holiday, 
Excursion, and Convalescent Fund at the 
Mansford-street Mission. I have already 
made arrangements to send a number of 
people away this summer, and I am rely- 
ing again on the generosity of the friends 
of the Mission to help me raise the neces- 
sary funds.” 


The Rev. F. Summers writes from 
Dingley-place (lately called George’s-row) 
Domestic Mission, St. Luke’s, H.C. :— 
‘* Will you allow me to appeal to friends 
tor help for our Sunday-school excursion to 
Theydon Bois, of which we are in need ? 
Donations may be sent to me at 4, Durley- 
road, Stamford Hill, N.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue annual public examination of the 
students of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester, will be held on 
Tuesday, July 2, commencing at 10.30 
am. At 5 o’clock the Visitor’s address 
will be delivered by the Rev. W. G. Tar- 
rant, whose subject will be, ‘‘ Student 
Ministers,’’ and the valedictory service 
will be held at 7.30 on the same day in 
Cross-street Chapel, and conducted by 
the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas. 


e ° 


On Wednesday evening, July 10, there 
will be a welcome home meeting to the 
Rev. W. Wooding and Mrs. Wooding at 
Essex Hall, when. Mr. and Mrs. Wooding 
will speak of their recent visit to Australia 
and New Zealand. Mr. Charles Hawksley, 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, will occupy the 
chair.- Friends are invited, and tickets are 
not r€quired, The meeting will begin at 
8 p.m. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Bailee, Co. Bown.—On June 23 services 
were conducted by the Rev. H. M*Lachlan, 
M.A., B.D., of Manchester Home Missionary 
College, and sermons appropriate to the re- 
opening of the renovated church were preached 
to large congregations. The building has been 
thoroughly overhauled, new high-pressuro 
heating apparatus set up, and-a fine organ 
built in solid oak by Dalladay, of Hastings, 
has been erected. The old graveyard has been 
mapped and numbered, and gravelled paths 
laid out. The tinted glass windows, set in 
Castlewellan granite jambs, are especially 
noticeable for their reposeful simplicity and 
strength. The grand old timbered rocf, which: 
was raised at the first renovation of the church, 
in 1773, is unique, and showed cut beautifully 
in the favourable light of the summer day. The 
old rough-hewn flagged floor has been replaced 
by a patterned mapie wood block floor, which 
adds to the quict neatness aimed at by the 
promoters of the scheme. The musical part of 
the service was rendered by an augmented 
choir of voluntary helpers. The beautiful 
instrument was ably handled by the honorary 
organist, Mr. R. M‘Cullen, C.E. There was a 
generous response to the appeal for funds, 
nearly a hundred pounds being realised by the 
services. An outstanding feature of the day 
was the fact that two neighbouring rectors 
of the Episcopal Church held no services, thus 
leaving their people free to attend these 
services at Ballee Unitarian Church. The 
Rey. J. H. Bibby returned thanks at both — 
services for the many gracious acts of a 
memorable day. The work, which gives uni- 
versal satisfaction, was wholly carried out 
by members of families belonging to Ballee 
Non-subseribing Church. The new manse, 
which is still waiting completion, was much 
admired, within and without, by the numerous 
visitors of the day. 


Bolton: Bank-street Sunday Schoe!.—The 
sermons on Sunday, June 23, morning and 
evening, were preached by the Rev. EB. Savell 
Hicks, M.A., formerly an assistant minister at 
Bank-street, and now of Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin. In the afternoon, the Rev. W. J. 
Cleal, of Claremont Baptist Chapel, addressed 
the scholars. ‘The attendance was well up to 
the average, the evening service being very 
well attended. The collections amounted to 
£81. It is expected that further donations 
may bring it up to £100. The singing of the 
young scholars was, as usual, a feature of the 
morning and evening services. 


Dunedin: New Zealand.—The Rev. W. F. 
Kennedy reports:—‘‘I began a series of 
Sunday evening lectures here yesterday even- 
ing, May 12, my first subject being ‘Liberal 
Religious Ideas of To-day.’ The attendance 
was close on eighty, most of those present. 
being thoughtful inquirers. Much interest was 
taken in the proceedings, and many promised 
to come again. The way has been prepared 
somewhat by the visits of Mr. Hargrove and 
Dr. Tudor-Jones, and there is some desire for 
the establishment of a church. We hope for 
good results, and will meantime labour on. 
The community is very Scotch, and the 
majority of the people are staunch to their own 
kirk. Outsiders, of course, there are in good 
numbers, and we want to get these with us.’’ 


Exeter.—The annual meeting of the Exeter 
Assembly was held on June 19 at George’s 
Chapel. The Rey. S. W. Wright, of Devon- 
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port, was elected Moderator for the year. 
_ In the evening the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor gave a 
-lecture on *‘ Robert Browning.”’ 


London Lay Preachers’ Union.—At their 
meeting on June 24 the Union had the pleasure 
of the company of the Rev. IT’. D. Bacon, of 
x Salem, U.S.A., who has for some weeks been 

_ taking the services at Highgate. After con- 
ducting a short devotional service, Mr. Bacon 
gave a most interesting and stimulating address 
on a question which had on a previous occa- 
sion been discussed at the Union, viz., ‘‘ The 
Aim of Preaching.’’ He prefaced his remarks 
by saying that, to the best of his knowledge, 
__ lay preachers were absolutely unknown among 
the American Unitarian churches; and it 
appeared, from questions which were subse- 
quently put to and answered by Mr. Bacon, 
that if a church cannot afford the full services 
of a minister it is practically compelled to 
“*close down.’ The proper function of the 
: church, Mr. Bacon continued, was to be ‘‘a 

_. power house of the Spirit’; and, of course, 
it was not sufficient to develop the power 
simply. The problem was to connect the 
power with the machinery which would make 
it practically effective; and thus it was that 
the greatest preachers were not necessarily 
the greatest Jogicians or the most learned 
theologians, but rather those who, by the 
force of their convictions, were best able to 
awaken in men their “‘ sixth sense ’’—the 
sense of life in the invisible or spiritual world. 
We must beware of merely negative preaching. 
_I¢ was not our business to start the day with 
- the intention of ** persuading men to disbelieve 
as many things as possible before breakfast ’’ ; 
but to make it clear to those to whom many of 
the old dogmas were impossible, that the 
~religious life did not consist in such dogmas. 
We are glad that we can worship without super- 
stition, although it is a fact that even these 
served to give to many a sense of the Presence 
of God. Religion was never opposed to 
reason, but we must never forget that it 
transcended reason. The Secretary of the 
Union (Mr. W. T. Colyer) briefly expressed the 
members’ sense of obligation to Mr. Bacon for 
his kindness in coming to speak to them during 
his holiday in England ; and the feeling which 
Mr. Bacon’s presence gave them of union with 
_ the fellow-workers across the Atlantic, whom 
they were not likely ever to see. A general 
discussion followed, in which Miss Amy 
Withall, the Revs. W. H. Drummond and J. 


_ Arthur Pearson, and Messrs. A. D. Beckwith | 


and J. Kinsman took part. 


Manchester: Cidham-road.—On Saturday, 
June 22, the passing of the old school building 
in Varley-street (which has been sold to an 
adjacent business firm) was marked by a -well- 
attended gathering of old and present-day 
scholars. The building, which served as a 
school-chapel prior to the erection of the 
church on Oldham-road, was opened in 1863. 
A new building, on land adjoining the church, 
is to replace it. After tea the chair was taken 
by Mr. H. Jones (senior superintendent), who 
was supported on the platform by Messrs. W. 
Burton, H. Eardley, H. Fairbrother, J. C. 
-Horsfield, and J. H. Swann. Short speeches 
were made by the Chairman, and Messrs. 
Burton, Eardley, and Swann. The speakers 
generally took a hopeful view of the school’s 
future. Now that the project of a school 

building close to the church,so long entertained, 
is to be realised, it is satisfactory to note the 
confident spirit of those who are carrying on the 
work of the school. 


Sheffield: Attercliffe.— The Sunday-school 
anniversary took place on Sunday last, 
June 23, the services being conducted by the 
- minister in charge, the Rev. J. Walter Cock. 

The children had been trained by Mr. H. 
- Bailey. A small string band added very much 
_- to the effect. On the Monday evening the 

_ prizes gained in 1911 were distributed by Mrs. 
Sinclair to the winning scholars. The meet- 


ing was presided over by Mr. Sinclair, and 
short speeches were given by Mrs. Bailey, the 
Revs. A. H. Dolphin, J. W. Cock, Mr. H. Fish- 
burn, and also the chairman. Mr. Vickers, 
the secretary of the school, read a very favour- 
able report of the work done, which showed 
a good increase in scholars and teachers. 


Tunbridge Wells.—We have received the 
following resolution for publication :—‘‘ That 
the majority of the Unitarian community at 
Tunbridge Wells, worshipping at the Dudley 
Institute, desire to express their hearty appro- 
val of the Bill now before Parliament for the 
Disestablishment and partial Disendowment 
of the Established Church in Wales. They 
approve the principle of the Bill as essentially 
just, ifs provisions as liberal, and the measure 
itself as long overdue, in view of the facts of 
Welsh religious history, and of the strongly- 
expressed desire of the great majority of the 
Welsh people. They believe that the com- 
parative absence of demonstration in its 
favour amongst the Nonconformists of England 
does not result from indifference, but is due to 
a widespread feeling of confidence in the inten- 
tion and ability of the Government to carry 
the Bill into law, and to a ripened conviction 
that, far from any damage resulting to the 
interests of religion, nothing but good can be 
the issue of a measure so reasonable and right, 
and so ardently desired by a succession of men 
whose best energies have been given to the 
establishment of religious liberty and nationa! 
well-being.’’ 


West Bromwich: Lodge-road Unitarian 
Church.—On Tuesday, June 25, a presenta- 
tion was made at Lodge-road Church to Mr. 
John Jackson, who is leaving the town, by the 
minister, the Rev. F. A. Homer. In handing 
the gift to Mr. Jackson, Mr. Homer expressed 
the great regret of his friends and fellow- 
worshippers that they were about to lose him, 
and referred to his long and honourable con- 
nection with the congregation. Messrs. J. J. 
Bowater, Jas. Padley, H. Reeves, R. J. Powis 
and others also spoke, and Mr. Jackson 
earnestly thanked the members of the congre- 
gation for this token of their goodwill. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Dr. HunrER ON THE TREATMENT OF 
ANIMALS. 


A correspondent in the Humanitarian 
gives an account of a humanitarian sermon 
which was preached by Dr. John Hunter 
a few weeks ago at Trinity Church, Glas- 
gow, toa large congregation. The preacher 
dealt at some length with the over-emphasis 
of the idea of Nature’s mercilessness which 
is fostered by scientists and hyper-sensitive 
writers, who largely ignore the joyful 
element in animal life. Passing on to 
man’s dealings with animals, Dr. Hunter 
quoted Burns’ “‘ To a Mouse,’’ as indicat- 
ing the ideal ‘‘ dominion ’’ of the strong 
over the weak. The pathetic confidence 
of Gertain animals in man is akin to that 
passionate faith in his Creator that made 
amancry: ‘* Though’He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.’’ The suffering inflicted 
on animals in. man’s interests, and the 
way in which they are sacrificed for his 
use, make it hard not to believe that com- 
pensation awaits them in another life. 
Among the worst wrongs perpetrated by 
the human on the sub-human races are 
the barbarities of ‘‘ sport ’’ and the mas- 


sacre of birds for millinery. For the prac- 
tices of the vivisector, even were it proved 
that knowledge can be gained in this way, 
we may pay too dearly in the inevitable 
coarsening and degradation of human 
nature. 


A GARDEN Crry SummeER SCHOOL. 


Letchworth (Garden City) is to have a 
Summer School this year to discuss the 
deeper aspects of citizenship. It will be 
held at Letchworth from Friday, July 26, 
to August 6 inclusive, and the promoters 
claim that while the subjects that are to be 
dealt with are very diverse, there is a unity 
underlying the whole course, the chief 
object being to bring before the men and 
women of the present day a practical ideal 
of citizenship viewed from as many aspects 
as possible in the hope of meeting with a 
general response. The President is Mr. 
Hbenezer Howard, and among the items 
on the very varied and interesting pro- 
gramme as at present arranged are the 
following:— Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
‘* Housing ’’; Miss Margaret Macmillan, 
‘* School Clinics’’; Dr. Saleeby, ‘‘ Eu- 


genics’’; Mr. F. E. Benson, ‘‘ Dramatic 
Art’’; Mrs. Despard, ‘‘ The Child ”’ ; 


Mrs. Annie Besant, ‘‘ The Citizenship of 
the Coloured Races throughout the Em- 
pire’?; Mr. Norman Angell, ‘‘ Inter- 
national Relations’?; Mr. G. André, 
** Restoration of the Criminal ’’ ; and Lord 
Robert Cecil, ‘‘ Co-Partnership.’’ Some 
interesting excursions are being arranged, 
and there wiil be many opportunities for 
social intercourse and entertainment. This 
summer school promises to be one of the 
most important ever held in this country, _ 
and should draw a large number of people 
to the Garden City. 


Bequest TO HarvaARD. 


We learn from the Times that the 
splendid collection of books inherited by 
Harvard University as the result of the 
Titanac disaster, which numbered their 
owner, Mr. H. Elkins Widener, among its 
victims, is said to be in some respects un- 
rivalled in America. It includes some fine 
copies of the four folio Shakespeares, and 
many ‘‘ association books,’’ as they are 
called in the United States—that is, books 
which have the marks of former owners, 
such as the copy of the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s ‘‘ Arcadia,’ which was the 
Countess’s own copy. The Dickens. col- 
lection is a Jarge one, and the Rossetti and 
Shelley books and tracts include many of 
exceptional rarity and fine condition. The 
Stevenson section is practically complete, 
and numbers the MS. of his autobiography 
on 22 pages, written at San Francisco in 
January, 1880. Both William Blake and 
Coleridge are well represented, the former 
by his own copy of Walpole’s ‘‘ Noble 
Authors,’ with his autograph and an 
original drawing by him for ‘‘ America : 
A Prophecy,’’ and by two original draw- 
ings for ‘‘ The Grave.’’ The Coleridge 
items include the rare ‘‘ Lay Sermon,’’ 
1817, with a long article in his autograph 
written in the copy. Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of 


Johnson ’’ is the first edition with an auto- 


graph presentation note, “* J. Reynolds 
from the Author.’? The Bronté collection 
is also extensive, and comprises a copy of 
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the ‘‘ Poems’’ by the three sisters, which 
was withdrawn from circulation after a 
few examples had been issued. 


An Anecpote or H. M. Stanury. 


Sir Henry Lucy, who is continuing his re- 
miniscences in the Cornhill Magazine, tells us 
that although Stanley, the explorer, was dis- 
appointed in his Parliamentary career, for 
which he was scarcely fitted, he was a man 
who, outside of Parliament, and when 
deeply moved by his subject, ‘* could rise 
to heights of simple eloquence.’’ A re- 
markable speech which he made at a ban- 
quet given in his honour by the Turners’ 
Company is recalled. 


‘* He told me a curious thing with respect 


to this speech. He had been hard at work | 


revising the proofs of his book, and with 
other engagements was so beset that he 
was not able to carry out -the custom 
adopted by him since his return of pre- 
paring his speech in manuscript. He had 
not a scrap of notes with him, nor had 
even thought of what he should say. 
He anticipaicd a breakdown, not being 
accustomed tv extemporaneous speech, 
and through the dinner somewhat gloomily 
faced the prospect. Seeing the people all 
about him bountifully feeding, there came 
back to his mind an episode of his journey 
when he and luis men had not for six weeks 
eaten a bit of meat, nor for ten days seen 
a banana or a handful of grain, and for 
whom (130 of them) he made broth with 
a pound of butter and a tin of condensed 
milk. Then he thought he would just 
tell this simple story, and was surprised to 
find how profoundly it interested the com- 
pany. At first he spoke in low voice with 
hesitating manner. As he went on before 
the intently listening audience he became 
master of himself and spoke splendidly.”’ 


A VrsEeTARIAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Of summer schools there is apparently 
no end, butitis not to be expected that the 
food reformer will consent to be left out 
altogether when so many pleasant gather- 
ings are being planned for mutual enjoy- 
ment and edification. The Vegetarian 
Society is holding its summer school this 
year at Arnside,near Carnforth, a quiet and 
pretty village in one of the most bracing 
parts of the North of England within easy 
reach of Grange-over-Sands, Cartmell, with 
its fine Priory Church, Levens Hall, Fur- 
ness Abbey, and Kendal, which is twelve 
miles distant and connected with Arnside 
by the railway. ‘‘ Inglemere,’’ where 
the students will reside, is a girls’ school 
splendidly equipped for comfort and health, 
surrounded by grounds covering 11 acres 
and commanding fine views of sea and 
mountain, Non-vegetarians are heartil 
welcomed, and it may be added for their 
benefit that they need not anticipate much 
preaching on vegetarianism. The food 
supplied is considered the best arguments 
in its favour, and for the rest the summer 
school is intended to be a place where a 
pleasant holiday may be spent, while a 
knowledge of facts relating to hygiene and 
humanitarian principles may be acquired 
at the same time. All details can be ob- 
tained from the Vegetarian Society, 257, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHERS (both Services): 
June 30.—Rev. Rupotpu Davis, B.A. 
Gloucester). 

July 7.—Rev. Dr. EstLIn CARPENTER (Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, 
Oxford). 


(of 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
l ADELAIDE PLAcrE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Uhai’ an—Sip ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
| RENCE, Bart. 
y Thairman—F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, 
F.S.1. 
LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Miss Oo... Houmpurey G.RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly aud 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


vy 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 
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Arthur Brooke. 
Bertram Lister, M.A. 
T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 
F, J. Gould. 
H. V. Mills. 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A, 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross. M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage id. 


London: is 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Clif, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Olearness.” 


Trish Linen 


UIVERSITY HALL,| Serr and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

. Miss Anice E. PassavANnt receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


URREY.—Home offered Child or 


Invalid Lady ; experienced care, bracing 
air, good garden. Medical and other recom- 
mendations.—M. B., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ISCARD, near New Brighton.—To 
be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 
good garden. Three minutes from shops and 
Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 
and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Fer Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Wlaxzella.” Washable. Wide range of fascin- 
ating designs. Beantiful shades, durable, 
looks smart for years.— Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen. Big picces suit- 

able for making Teacloths, ‘l'raycloths, 

D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle. Postage 4d. 

Catalogue FREE. — Write, 
Hourron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE THHETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THX 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3. Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 


(Wholesale). JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, Tee 


June 29, 1912. 
*,.* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Frent 
Cover. ~ 


Library of tne 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


p UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


rer, 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ]} 


(ReGistuRED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3654. 
New Seaizs, No. 758. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1912. 


[One Penny. 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY; SUMMER SCHOOL 


St. Michael’s Hall, Hove. 


A Mansion ponrcacha tt tee by Lodge entrance 

and carriage drive through avenue of trees. 

House and lawns entirely secluded in beau- 
tiful wooded grounds near sea. 

Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Easy 
access to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, ete, 

Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY, Benares House, 
Food Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


Montreux, 16 days, £8. 

Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 2. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 

Hon. Conductor, Mr. W. CARTER. 
August 2. Montreux, 16 days, £8. 

Hon. Conductor, Rev..T. P. SPEDDING. 
August oO: Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 


August rhe Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. Morrison. 
NO EXTRAS. 


The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions. 

Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WISS-TYROL-ITALIAN borders,— 


Mr. Lumuts’ party will leave on August 1 
(fortnight, 14 guineas; month, 19 guineas, 
cheap tickets to the Grisons also arranged).— 
15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


Southern Unitarian Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


aT 
RINGWOOD, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY I7. 
Business MEETING, 2.30. SERVICE AT 6, 


Preacher: Rey. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 
Luncu at b(1s.6d.). Tea, 4.45 (6d.). 


BRIXTON UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


HE Rev. 8. M. Crorugrs, D.D., will preach 

at the Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 

road, Brixton, on the evening of Sunday, July 
14,1912. Service at 7 p.m. 


On Terery, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W, & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W,0 


July 5. 


History ”’) ; 


FOR 
RELIGIOUS STUDY 


AT 
Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, 
near BIRMINGHAM, 


AUGUST 17—26, 1912. 


Under the care of the Woodbroeke 
Extension Committee of the Society of 
Friends. 


General Subject : 


“ Christian Faith and Modern 
Thought.” 


Devotional Meeting and Lectures each 
morning; afternoon Recreation; in- 
formal Conferences and Discussions. 
Attendance limited to 100. 


Lecturers: 

Miss M. CARTA STURGE (“ Philosophy 
and Religion”) ; LEONARD DONCASTER, 
M.A. (“Science and Religion”) ; HER- 
BERT G. Woop, M.A. (“‘The Jesus of 
History”); G. CURRIE MARTIN, M.A. 
(“Influence of Jesus on Human 
EDWARD GRUBB, M.A. 
as Prayer, Miracle, and the Reign of 
Law”). 

Inclusive charge (for lodging, board, 
and lectures) £1 17s. 6d., with reduc- 
tion of 2s. 6d. if a bedroom is shared, 
Apply, enclosing 10s. deposit, to 

WILFRED E. LITTLEBOY, 
44, Waterlco Street, Birmingham, 


OHN POUNDS HOUSE, SOUTH- 
SEA.—The Annual Public Meeting and 
Pound Day to be held at the Home on 
Saturday, July 13, at 3.30. Subscribers and 
friends warmly welcomed, also Pounps of 
useful things. 


FRIAR GATE CHAPEL, DERBY. 


The Officers announee that the re-decoration 
of the Chapel and restoration of the Organ 
have been completed, and desire to thank all 
subscribers for their support. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, H.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow es, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors. 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 


Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Next Entrance Examination on July 19. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEapD- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E MarsuHauu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL.—An Open 
Scholarship of £20 is offered for 
Competition. Candidates must be under 14 
years of age. The Examination for this 
Scholarship will be held on July 19—Apply 
to the Heap Master, é 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litran Taxrzot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MistTREss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpbon, N. A Scholarship, 
value £15 per annum for two years, will be 
awarded on the result of an examination to 
be held at the School on Wednesday, July 24. 
Candidates must be under 14 on the day of 
examination. For particulars apply to the 
Head Mistress. 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. MontcommEry, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions. 
&c. Special attention to physical and mora 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal: J. H.N.SrerpHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden. 
HicgH ScHoont ror Girts. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special attention to 
English pupils. Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
spectus and details apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemper aod M. A. Kunrze, 9, Kénig- 
strasse, Bad Kreugznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References kindly permitted: Mrs. 
Buake, “ Yeabridge,’”’ South Petherton, 
Somerset ; Mr. W. F. Price, ‘* Overdale,” 
Letehworth-road, Leicester. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, July 7. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
Hoxnein, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cauny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
ll and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wusron, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Communion, Rev. Franx K, Freesron; 
7, Rev. R. K. Davis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. C. A. Wina. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6,30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
I] and 6.30, Rev. 'F. Davenport Bacon, 
of Salem, U.S.A. 

[lford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev.-A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rey. 
J. A. Pearson; 7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jongs, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., Anniversary 
Services, 11, Rev. Dr. TupoR Jonus; 6.30, 
Mr. lon PritcHarp. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrtH 
Porr. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON Coopmr, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. Joan Exxis; 
6.30, Mr. J. Kinsman, 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. Dr. J. Esttry CARPENTER, 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 
wie 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Luz, 
B.A, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Jospry 
Witson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRmp. Brockway. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. ©. 


Aprrystwytu, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDowe tu. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Birmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 

BiackPoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopxg.y Smiru. 

Boxron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, 
Jonzs, M.A. 

BovurNnemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 


Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, ll, 
Rev. Priestney Prion, 


10.45, 
Rev. J. IsLan 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. G. STREET. 
CuEtMsrorD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street. 
CuxstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 
Curron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Beck. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savewy Hioxs, M.A. 

Evxsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILuLrIAMs. 

Gur Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. HE. H. Prckrrine. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina, 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. 8, 
Lemar, B.A. 

LuiocestER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. HE. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11. and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL, 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK, 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBerts. 

LivERPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.30, Rev. E, StantEy RUSSELL. 

Matpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQuHARSON, 

Manouuster, Oross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Hunry DAawtTrEY, B.A. 

Manouester, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. WHITAKER. 

New Briauton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TyNzE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. OTTWELL BINNs. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RUDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PorrsmovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmovutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarporovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SuerrieLp, Upper Chapel, 1] and 6,30, Rev. 
J. W. Cock. 

SrpmovurH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGAR. 

Soursrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 

SoursaMPToNn, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, M.A. 

Torquay Unitv Halli Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. B. StaLLworTHy, 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Honc-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


11 and 6.30, 


11 and 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Mr. Lummis has a few dates vacant in the 
Long Vacation. 


“ MVYHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY,”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Addreis to EpriTor, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


~~ 


JULY 6, 1912. 
~ See i 
BIRTH. 
OpcERs.— On June 22, at 17, Elsee-road, Rugby, 
the wife of F. W. Odgers, M.A., of ‘a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 

Hicks—Ketty.— On June 26, at Rademon 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterian Church, by 
the father of the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., Henry Charles, 
youngest son of the late Henry Hieks, of 
Erindale, Belfast, to Mabel Hester Malet, 
only daughter of the Rev. J. A. Kelly, 
Minister of the First Presbyterian Church” 
Dunmurry, Belfast, and grand-daughter of 
the late Rev. J. A. Malet, D.D., Senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

MeELLOR—THomson.—On July 4, at the Church 
of Our Father, Rotherham, by the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt., and the 
Rev. W. Mellor, father of the bridegroom, 
Dr. Stanley A. Mellor, son of Rev. W. and 
Mrs. Mellor, of Huddersfield, to Anita, 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thomson, Stoneleigh, Rotherham. At 
home, 31, Wilson Patten-street, Warrington, 
September 4 and 5. 

DEATH. 

Harrison.—On June 27, at Tulse Hill, S.W., 
in his 71st year, John Thomas, second son 
of the late Rev. Dr. Harrison, of Chowbent 
and Brixton. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
(OUR TISE® seeks post as Nurse- 


. Companion or Companion - Help. Ex- 
perienced in nursing, domesticated; Uni- 
nee references. — Biss, 5, Darlington-road, 

ath. 


OUNG GERMAN LADY (speaks 

English), trained nurse, desires situation 

with delicate lady, orone child. Would travel ; 

small salary. — Mrs. Rocgrrs, John Pounds 
House, Southsea. 


ANTED.—As Lady Housekeeper to 
Gentleman, or Companion- Housekeeper 

to Lady. Thoroughly capable manager, 
domestieated. Excellent needlewoman, know- 
ledge of nursing. Highest references.—Miss 
FounTAIN»n, 5, South Park-rd,, Wimbledon,S.W. 


Ube Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8. a. 
PER QUARTER aes oe Ramis Bost | 
Pur Hatr-YuaR ... aS Bee ey ay! 


Prar YHAR ... 4d wee Seg {Obeeb. 

One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &e., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
8. d. 


& : 
Pre Pach ae ote ae be 008 
Hautr PaGE .. eas vette 2 0-50 
Per CoLuMN ... SS See 2 OO) 
IncH IN COLUMN ide wt O42 35 6 
Front Pace—IncHINCotuMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
Ali orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 

Charitable Appeals, ld. per word, 

Second and further insertions half price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 
. quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, Is. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
90 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following 

insertions, half-price. 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. : 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 


Tue Inguinnr, July 6, 1912. 


THE SENOUIRER: 


A Journal of Diberas Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


Nores oF TH# WHEE . 5 ‘ 5 
Tue OnuURCH AND Homan LIFE, 


Lirs, RELIGION AND AFFAIRS :— 
The Inter-Denominational Conference of 
Social Service Unions . i ‘ » 454 


CONTENTS. 
Oxford Summer oui for syemaee School 
Teachers A c » 455 
For THE CHILDREN ., > 4 5 456 
Memoriat Notice :— 
Mr, John Harrison . ‘ , » 457 


MBETINGS AND SOCIETIES :— 


Provincial As of Lancashire and 
Cheshire . § . 459 
Presbyterian College, “Carmarthen . » 461 
NrEws OF THE CHURCHES . ' ° . 461 
Nores AnD JoTTINGS . ° C A . 462 


* * All letters and manuscripts for 
the Editor should be sent to 23, Cannon- 
place, Hampstead, N.W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue striking address which Lord Morley 
delivered to members of the University of 
Manchester last week was a powerful plea 
for thoughtfulness, sound historical judg- 
ment, and the accurate use of language 
over the whole field of political and social 
activity. He laid stress tpon the import- 
ance for practical affairs of speculations as 
to the State and its various relations to the 
individual, and suggested that the Uni- 
versity ought to have a chair of politics, 
‘*@ chair that would set an example of 
accurate use of terms in great national 
affairs and relations; of a systematical 
inquiry into historical origins of contem- 
porary cases; of the commonplace, but 
neglected, truth that it does not follow 
that if only people enough hold an opinion, 
it must therefore be both true and apt; of 
coherence and classification in our survey 
and treatment of political problems.’’ It 
would be hard to find a more splendid 
justification of the place of intellectual 
virtue in all the serious interests of life, 
and not least in religion. 

eo Phot ays 


Tue Congress of Universities, at which 
52 universities of the British Empire have 
been represented, has been in session in 
London this week. There has been a 
remarkable display of stimulating oratory 
by Lord Rosebery, Lord Curzon, Mr. 


polite compliments have been paid. There 
has been also a brisk interchange of ideas 
alike on internal organisation and the 


method and scope of university education. 
It is unlikely that there will be any prac- 
tical results immediately. Universities are 
among the most conservative of institu- 
tions, and it requires whole battalions of 
ideas. and a long siege to make any breach 
in their walls. 
* % 

In the discussions at the Congress cer- 
tain lines of advance and mutual co-opera- 
tion were laid down. It is clear that the 
older universities need much greater elas- 
ticity of mind in their attitude towards 
students who come to them from other 
centres of learning. Intellectual hospi- 
tality is not one of their conspicuous virtues. 
Some adaptation of the German plan which 
enables a student to migrate from one 


university to another during his under- 


graduate course would be of value, and 
might easily be arranged, especially among 
the newer universities. We need also to be 
less conventional in the value we attach 
to different types of education. The 
colonies may be our benefactors as well as 
recipients of our intellectual bounty, and 
the time may not be far distant when it will 
be desirable to send young men from the 
motherland to study at colonial univer- 
sities. Lastly, the assumption that it is a 
good thing to graft Western education upon 
the Oriental mind, and that in denational- 
ising Indian students at English universi- 
ties we are conferring a benefit upon them, 
needs to be re-examined in the light of the 
disillusionment of experience. 
Apo eh e 


CANDOUR is one of the characteristics of 


the Bishop of Oxford. On one side of his 
Balfour, and other speakers, and many | 


mind he is the most modern of men, 
on the other he is the medieval eccle- 
siastic, and there is no attempt to soften 
the antagonism. In his Diocesan Maga- 


zine for July he advises his clergy to abide 


by Church law as against statute law, and 
to refuse Communion to those who have 
contracted marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. He thinks they ought to do this 
as a matter of principle, without violent 
language or intemperate action, and by 
their courage, simplicity, and wisdom 
commend the principle of their action to 
the common religious conscience of the 
nation. If many of the clergy take his 
advice we may have to admire their 
consistency in face of a hostile public 
opinion, and the risk of legal penalties ; but 
we wonder whether Dr. Gore really believes 
that it is possible to teach the conscience 
of the nation to regard such marriages with 
moral abhorrence. Does he believe that 
in some deep interior sense they are 
wrong, or merely that they are a breach of 
ecclesiastical obedience? We fear that 
there is often a good deal of confusion 
between these two things. 
a x a8 


In the Commonwealth for July Canon 
Scott Holland does well to recall the 
clergy from the belated controversies over 
the Insurance Act to the practical task of 
helping people to use it to the best advan- 
tage. He describes it as a measure of 
vital importance to the poorer workers, 
which expresses the ideal of our corporate 
responsibility for one another. ‘‘ It aims 
at giving that touch of security and sta- 
bility to life which alone can make it 
human and moral and precious. It is an 


heroic effort to cover the whole field of our 


working people’s anxiety and distress. It 
dreams of lifting the world of labour out of 
the morass on to a new level of hope. . . 
The clergy are the first people who ought 
to be ready to set it in action, and to 
explain its obligation and its methods,’’ 
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THE CHURCH AND HUMAN LIFE.* 
By Prorerssor G. DAwEs Hicks. 


Tus is an eventful moment for those of 
you who are bidding farewell to our little 
society, and are about to take your share 
in the work for which the time spent in 
these class-rooms has constituted: the 
Lehrjahre—the years of preparation. You 
are seeking to serve your fellow men 
through the ministry of religion, through 
the agency of the church, and I would 
fain, if one may hope so much, be the 
bearer of some helpful message that shall 
confirm your assurance of the high im- 
portance of the tasks awaiting you, and 
of its being worth while to expend upon 
them the strength, the energy, and the 
resources of a life. The great institution, 
for which it will be your privilege to 
labour, has met in these days, like almost 
every other institution, with a vast 
amount of hostile and unsparing criticism, 
and it will be part of your mission to 
make men realise that the things for 
which the church stands are still precious, 
still vital, still essential, both to the 
individual and to the community. The 
first requisite of success in this respect 
will be, at all events, that you yourselves 
should believe with earnest, genuine, and 
downright sincerity in the enduring value 
for mankind of the aims the church has 
to further and the ideals it has to cherish. 
However it may be with other occupa- 
tions, here, at any rate, intense conviction 
is the indispensable condition of fruitful 
industry ; whole-hearted loyalty and allegi- 
ance an absolutely necessary passport 
to peace and contentment of mind. I 
suppose a lawyer can passionately plead for 
a client whilst being himself fully persuaded 
of the latter’s guilt, but a prophet who 
has lost his faith in his prophecy had 
certainly better retrace his steps ere it 
be yet too late. In these days of giddy 
tastes and hesitating beliefs you are 
going forth to represent a cause which 
must be as dear to you as life itself, if 
it is to prosper in your hands. 

The cause of the church we will call it. 
I am informed that the word ‘‘ church ’”’ 
cannot be uttered in certam assemblies 
without a whole host of images of cardinals, 
bishops, priests, and monks, all arrayed in 
the insignia of their office, arising in the 
minds of the auditors. I need hardly 
protest that I have not come to Wales to 
Suggest visions of that kind. ‘‘ The 
Church,’’ said a distinguished Scotch 
divine, ‘‘ is neither more nor less than a 
spiritual corporation for putting down sin 
and making men good.’’ I do not say 
that I regard this definition as exhaustive, 
The church, I take it, is much more than an 
institution for the culture of the moral 


* Annual Address to the Students of the 
Presbyterian College, Carmarthen, delivered on 
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life, but whatever else it is, most certainly 
it is primarily and distinctively that, and 
in strenuously insisting upon the moral 
basis of religion we touch, I believe, the 
ultimate point of unquestionable certainty. 
But the term ‘‘ spiritual corporation ’’ 
will carry our thoughts further. I like 
to picture Plato’s ideal state as becoming 
gradually realised in the Christian church, 
although on a broader and more extensive 
scale than Plato conceived to be possible. 
For the Platonic ideal was essentially 
that of a community within which there 
would be, as its nucleus, so to speak, a 
spiritual corporation, the members of 
which would be occupied with the best and 
highest things—the things which arelovable 
and precious for theirown sake. The soul 
would be carried out of the sea- which 
encrusts it with the “‘ shells and stones and 
tangle ’’ of the earthly appetites into com- 
munion with ‘‘ the divine, the immortal, 
the eternal,’’ to which it is akin, and, 
awakening from the dream-life in which 
men wrangle about the shadows of power 
and grasp at phantoms of good, it would 
be in touch with reality in its own essence, 
and recognise that whatever is true and 
right and beautiful in the whole world is 
due thereto. Beyond all question, we 
have here one of the greatest and most 
tremendous conceptions ever reached by 
the mind of man—the conception, namely, 
that in this universe of endless multiplicity 
and change, the intrinsically valuable, 
the intrinsically worthy, is alone the 
ultimately real, the ultimately true—that 
for the sake of which all other things are, 
and which the mere mechanism of nature, 
vast and huge though it be, is as impotent 
to create as it is powerless to destroy. 
To know and to live in the light of this 
reality was, in Plato’s view, the highest 
form of human existence, and he who did 
so would make the space around him as a 
citizen, pure and fair and noble. How 
far we, in modern times, have descended 
from the height of the Greek ideal is, alas, 
only too obvious. Emerson contrives, 


in his genial way, to bring home to us our | 


little care for moral and spiritual blessings 
for their own sake by pointing, for example, 
to the fact that we bluntly ask for our 
sovereign ‘‘ grant him in health and wealth 
long to live,’’ whilst in the diary of the 
excellent Samuel Pepys, the most pious 
petition contained is that the new coach 
which he had just acquired might, by 
the grace of God, be continued to him. 
But, notwithstanding, the Christian church 
does aspire to be the spiritual corporation 
of which its head and founder would 
have approved—a society of persons who 
are seeking to escape from the narrow and 
fretful region of self into the larger and 
serener world where Christ taught us to 
find the fitting environment of the soul. 
Plato’s conception lives again in the 
ideal of a fellowship of minds, knit to- 
gether as disciples of one who pleaded. 
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with men to be faithful to their own 
deepest experiences, to trust their own 
noblest loves, and to revere the gracious 
beneficence and wisdom discernible by the 
understanding eye and felt by the responsive 
heart. It has been said of Emerson 
that ‘‘ his life was one long conversation 
with the invisible divine, expressing itself 
through individuals,’’ and certainly no 
man is ever at his best or highest except 
when he is in touch with ultimate issues. 
And it is because in the region of the 
spirit the fellowship of mind with mind 
means the strengthening and the enrichment 
of each, because it is universally felt that 
in the sublimest reaches of the soul’s 
attainment, the individual is led beyond 
the merely personal self into: closest 
intimacy with the inner being of others, 
that religious communion has been through- 
out its history one of the main functions 
of the church to encourage and foster. 
Accordingly, the church has become, so 
to speak, the syndicate of those who in 
in the sympathies of a common want 


and.a common trust would seek the con- 


secration of heaven upon their earthly 
work and the sustenance which that con- 
secration alone can give to the life of 
conscientious labour and of self-sacrificing 
service. Taking over a vast heritage 
from the past, religious fellowship secures 
no less innumerable subtle influences 
from the present, and humanity would 
be infinitely the poorer were men ever 
to cease contemplating together the sacred 
realities above them and yet within them 
and around. , 
Expressed very briefly that is what I take 
to be the function of the true church 
of Christ. It is delineated more adequately 
and with fine Celtic enthusiasm in a 
delightful little work* of an able Welsh 
preacher—Mr. Lloyd Thomas, of Notting- 
ham—a copy of which I trust each of you 
about’ to enter the ministry will carry 
away with you. So conceived, the church 
is, of course, an institution vastly more 
comprehensive in its scope than the 
select community of choice spirits Plato 
would have banded together for the 
pursuit of the highest ends. The latter 
was to be the monopoly of the cultured 
few. Christianity, with its great principle 
of the infinite worth of each individual 
soul, has been enabled so to widen the 
spiritual fraternity as to include the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
who, according to the Greek ideal, would 
have been left outside. “Down in Judza’”’ 
they may not have known everything, 
but they knew a few things it would have 
been well even for the cultured intellects 
of Athens to have recognised. They knew 
that the spiritual well-being of mankind 
is intimately wrapped up with the tillage 
of the field, the pasture of the flocks, the 
customs of the market, the habits of the 
home, and the whole bent of modern 
progress has been to substantiate and to 
confirm this assurance of theirs. So that 
the old Roman motto’ ‘‘ extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus,’’ although in one sense harsh 
and exclusive, turns out in another and 
deeper sense to be profoundly true. If 
by salvation be meant the realisation of 


* «A Free Catholic Church,” 
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the soul’s best, then that,end is, not to 
be attained except through the medium of 


~ spiritual fellowship. I am not, of course, 


oblivious of the frightful mangling and 
mutilation the institution of the church 
has undergone in the rough base usage 
of the world. Christian communities have 
been reproached with narrowing down 
the number of the elect to themselves, and 
then proceeding to damn 99 per cent. of 
their own diminished numbers, andit cannot 
be said that the reproach has been alto- 
gether ill-deserved. Repeatedly the life 
of a ‘‘sect’’ has been substituted for 
the life of a ‘* church,’’ and men have 
failed to grasp the enormous difference 
between the temporary concurrence in 
theological opinions that constitutes the 
one and the sameness of spiritual relation- 
ship that furnishes the basis of the other. 
Not alone from Rome, but from many 
another centre of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
the attempt has been made to satisfy 
man’s religious needs by prescribing the 
tenets of his faith, and by authoritatively 
demanding of him to believe only what 
it declared to be true and to do only what 
it declared to be right. No great ideal 
is ever realised without suffering some 
deterioration in the process, and perhaps 
Plato would have predicted the deteriora- 
tion just mentioned as the penalty of 
widening the range of communion. But 
the human soul cannot be permanently 
fettered, and all down the Christian cen- 
turies there have never been wanting 
sincere and earnest men who have been 
faithful to the ideal in its pristine purity, 
and who have insisted that not correctness 
of dogma, but the consciousness of spiritual 
need, the sense of filial dependence upon 
God, is the only condition Christ would 
impose for membership in his church. 
And in these days more than ever it is 
coming to be seen that fidelity of the 
church to her great head consists not 
in straining at every gnat of so-called 
heresy, but rather in contriving to embrace 
within her circle the largest number of 
associates who, with whatever diversities 
of thought and temperament, are on the 
~ way to heaven. ‘‘ Do not tell me,’’ ex- 
claimed Channing, ‘‘ that I surrender 
myself to a fiction of imagination, when I 
say that distant Christians, that all 
Christians and myself, form one body, one 
church, just as far as a common love 
and piety possess our hearts. Nothing 
is more real than this spiritual union. 
There 2s one grand all-comprehending 
church ; and, if lama Christian, I belong to 
it, and no man can shut me out of it. 
You may exclude me from your Roman 
Church, your Episcopal Church, and 
your Calvinistic Church, on account of 
supposed defects in my creed or my 
sect, and I am content to be excluded. 
But I will not be severed from the great 
body of Christ.’ And he goes on to 
declare that no ecclesiastical combinations 
on earth shall sunder him from such men 
as Fénélon and Pascal, from Archbishop 
Leighton, Jeremy Taylor, and John 
Howard. Their spirit, flowing out through 
their lives and writings, penetrates his 
soul and forms a portion of his own being, 
so that but for them he would have been 
a different man from what he is. 

No careful observer of the tendencies 
of the present time can entertain a moment’s 


doubt that Christian men and women of 
all denominations are coming more and 
more to recognise that in so speaking 
Channing was interpreting with strict 
accuracy the catholicity that omght to 
characterise the spiritual communion we 
call «the church.” They are coming to 
see the divergence between what Mr. Lloyd 
Thomas distinguishes—and I think rightly 
distinguishes—as doctrine and dogma. 
Each individual thinker must form his own 
intellectual opinions and conclusions con- 
cerning the great problems with which 
theology has to deal, and these conclusions 
and opinions will be doctrines that will 
seem to him, and are for him, valid and 
important. But dogma, as Mr. Thomas 
points out, is not doctrine merely—it is 
doctrine authoritatively decreed, doctrine 
externally enforced, by a sect or its ecclesias- 
tical representatives. And it is this ele- 
ment of compulsion overriding the reason 
and conscience of man, and suppressing 
the right and duty of individual judgment 
which, as he says, ‘‘ degrades a Church 
from a voluntary fellowship of the spirit 
into a legislative and judicial authority.”’ 
The non-acceptance of, or disobedience to, 
a dogma thus becomes heresy, just as the 
violation of an Act of Parliament becomes 
a crime in law. The enforcement in this 
way of dogma is as detrimental to the 
successful pursuit of theological science 
on the one hand as it is destructive of 
the ideal of religious fellowship and common 
worship onthe other. Theology, as a 
science, can only live when each of its 
devotees uses the gifts God has given him 
to solve his own intellectual difficulties ; 
theology, as a science, can only live 
when students pursue their work subject 
to constant mutual criticism, and with 
readiness at a moment to readjust their 
conclusions in accordance with whatso- 
ever fresh insight free unfettered inquiry 
may yield. So far as the church is con- 
cerned, it is precisely the vicious practice of 
stereotyping doctrines and of converting 
them into dogmas that has alienated 
thoughtful minds from religious con- 
gregations, and has led such minds to 
regard themselves as heretics. Even the 
poet who sang so sweetly over Words- 
worth’s grave, and who feels so sympa- 
thetically the beauty of Wordsworth’s 
simple faith and piety, can discern in 
the Church of to-day nothing but a 
remnant or survival of decaying medizval- 
ism and superstition— 


‘* Outwardly splendid as of old, 
Inwardly sparkless, void and cold ; 
Her force and fire all spent and gone, 
Like the dead moon, she still shines on.’’ 


And he pictures the time when liberated 
from the incubus of sectarian prejudices 
and what he takes to be the intolerable 
pretensions of existing religious organisa- 
tions, there will arise the possibility of that 
vision of divine realities towards which 
the noblest minds of our race have been 
unceasingly aspiring. ‘‘ When,’’ he says, 


‘“ When whelmed are altar, priest, and 
creed ; 
__ When all the faiths have passed ; 
Perhaps, from darkening incense freed, 
God may emerge at last.’’ 


Is it not a sad and melancholy reflection 


that the institution of the Church which 
arose from the human, need of worshipping 
together the Father of us all as Love, and 
from the need of co-operating together 
for the service in love of our brother men, 
should present a spectacle like this to 
thousands of earnest truth-seekers, in 
consequence of which they are re- 
pelled from the fold of Christian 
discipleship ? Let us not be under the 
delusion that these minds are antagonistic 
to religious aims and ideals, or that they 
are enemies to those objects for which 
the Church, when it is faithful to its own 
ideal, subsists to further. These minds 
know, as well as you can tell them, that the 
consciousness of a divine relationship 
brings to man a dignity that affects all he 
touches, and enables him to realise the 
greatness that underlies the apparent 
littleness of our ordinary existence, so 
that in the hour of humblest endeavour 
he becomes aware of standing in the midst 
of the eternities which God takes care of. 
They know, as well as you can tell them, 
that human life would be a grander, nobler, 
sublimer thing, if only we could contemplate 
it together as impregnated with a sacred 
trust, and as claiming from us the devotion 
of our best powers to the ends of righteous- 
ness and truth. Listen to the words of 
one who was not accustomed to speak 
well of orthodox dogmas, but who yet 
had no unkind syllable to utter concerning 
the essentials of religion :—‘‘I can con- 
ceive,’’ said Professor Huxley, ‘‘ the 
existence of an Established Church which 
should be a blessing to the community— 
a Church, in which, week by week, services 
should be devoted, not to the iteration 
of abstract propositions in theology, but 
to the setting before men’s minds of an 
ideal of true, just, and pure living ; a place 
in which those who are weary of the burden 
of daily cares should find a moment’s 
rest in the contemplation of the higher 
life which is possible for all, though attained 
by so few; a place in which the man of 
strife and of business should have time 
to thnk how small, afterall, are the 
rewards he covets compared with peace 
and charity. Depend upon it, if such a 
Church existed no one would seek to dis- 
establish it.’’ 

To the ministry of that truly Catholic 
Church—and whether it be ‘‘ established ”’ 
or not, in the legal sense, matters, I think, 
but little—I welcome you with all my 
heart to-day. Come to it with something 
of the imagination of the poet and the 
enthusiasm of the moral reformer. Come 
to it with the determination to make its 
members feel that there is a greatness and 
divineness in the soul of man, and in human 
society, in the city’s roar, and in the quiet 
retreat of the home, no less than in the 
tremulous glory of the nightly heavens 
and in the splendour of the natural world 
which it is the privilege of us all to enjoy. 
I can imagine no epoch of human history 
when the ministrations of such a church 
are more imperatively called for than at 
the present time. The stress and strain of 
human life is increasing by leaps and 
bounds; the pressure of existence is being 
felt as it has never been felt before. The 
mad rush of modern employments, much 
of it wholly unnecessary, is becoming 
overwhelming ; in office, shop and study, 
the demands upon our energy and activity 
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are vastly more exacting and relentless 
than they have ever been before. 


‘* What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise ? ’’ 


A well-known essayist complains, not 
without reason, that the feverish love of 
speed, the love of novelty and excitement, 
is depriving the modern citizen of the 
possibility of anything that can be called 
a large view of the world. This headlong 
curiosity, this devouring of distance, instead 
of adding to our sense of nature’s great- 
ness, makes, he insists, the world smaller 
and the mind smaller. The error of the 
motor car policy is, he urges, that ‘‘ it 
never understands anything or anybody.’’ 
‘To it, Arabia may be a whirl of dust 
and China a flash of rice fields; and the 
sensation is doubtless glorious. But Arabia 
is not a whirl of dust, and China is not a 
flash of rice fields. These are things 
ancient and inscrutable, things with secret 
powers buried like treasure, things that 
can only be understood from the inside, 
things that can only be felt with the 
loyalty of children and with the great 
patience of poets.’’ I stay not now to 
inguire into the justice of this sweeping 
indictment of the recent tendencies of 
our civilisation. But I do say that to 
whatever extent it represents the truth the 
more urgently the church is needed to 
bring us back to the large quiet things 
of life, to moderate and chasten the 
desires of men, and to repair the havoc 
wrought by the excessive anxiety and 
worry of our busy years. Men and 
women everywhere are yearning for the 
secure assurance of a Love whose nature 
it 1s to bestow peace, to assuage grief, to 
spread a watchful and delivering providence 
over the abodes of human kind. They 
are asking everywhere, consciously or 
unconsciously, to be shown the way to 
find that Comforter, that spirit of Truth, 
which Christ promised to those who com- 
muned with the Father in Heaven. It 
will be your high vocation not to appear 
in the pulpit week after week with a 
hastily concocted piece of talk, but to 
help those to whom you will minister to 
enter into the great spiritual inheritance 
which is theirs, and to take their share in 
doing Christ’s work and in doing it in 
Chuist’s own way. And in entering upon 
that mission, you are latest in a procession 
of believers in the good and true which 
started forth in an immemorial past to 
save and redeem men and thus to build 
up a happier and sweeter human home on 
this ancient earth. 


‘* The great hearts of the olden time 
Are beating with you full and strong ; 
All holy memories and sublime 
And glorious round you throng. 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide ; 

The voice of Nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have 


found 
Are those which Heaven itself has 
wrought, 
Light, Truth, and Love—your battle- 
ground, 


The free, broad field of Thought.’’ 


On Sunday afternoon the members 


addresses from the Bishop of Oxford, who 
was in the chair, Monsignor Parkinson, 
head of Oscott College, Birmingham, and 
Dr. Scott Lidgett, who one and all 
were inspired by the uniqueness of the 
occasion to speak words worthy of the 
great cause in which we were gathered 
together, viz., the identity of the spirit of 
religion with the spirit of social reform. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE INTER-DENOMINATIONAL 
| CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE UNIONS. 


Tue name of The Hayes brings back to 
all who were privileged to be there last 
week the remembrance of an ideal place for 
such a gathering as our Inter-Denomina- 
tional Summer School. For though it is 
surrounded on nearly all sides by the coal- 
fields of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, 
the house and grounds are as secluded as 
heart could wish, and the view from the 
terrace extends past the lawn, with its two 
spreading oak trees, over a sloping field, 
with deep woods on the one side, and a 
peep of water and rhododendron beds on 
the other, to distant ridges of rock and 
moor, clothed in a grey haze or blending 
with the sky. The weather favoured us 
on the whole, as, though there were many 
showers and one heavy thunderstorm, no 
day was without its hours of sunshine 
when one could wander dry-shod over the 
close-cropt lawns and the asphalt paths of 
garden and shrubberies. 

The number of guests was not quite so 
large as had been anticipated, and the 
camping-out facilities were therefore not 
required ; but the house, and quad, and 
hostel were well filled, and more than 200 
sat down to meals during the greater part 
of the time. The members came from all 
denominations and from none, and among 
them were eight Dutch friends who came 
over purposely for the week. Inquiry 
showed that of those who sent in their 
names as hoping to attend, 50 were An- 
glicans, 12 Roman Catholics, about 25 
Friends, and a similar number of Con- 
gregationalists and Wesleyan Methodists, 
and 33 belonging to the National Con- 
ference Union, besides Primitive and 
United Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
members of the Church of Scotland, and a 
good many who did not fill up their papers 
as belonging to any denomination. 

The Session opened on Saturday evening 
with an address on ‘* Philosophy and the 
Prospects of the Social Problem,’’ by 
Professor Muirhead, of Birmingham—a 
member, as he said, of no denomination, 
but of ‘‘The Church Invisible.’’ His 
paper was a profoundly interesting pre- 
sentation of philosophical thought as 
applied to industrial questions, and was 
followed by much discussion, formal and 
informal. Indeed, the interest of the 
various subjects treated was by no means 
confined to the Lecture Hall, but was 
carried on, sometimes in large groups, 
sometimes in small, wherever and when- 
ever the members met. 

On Sunday morning various services were 
held at the nearest places of worship, and 
in a sheltered nook on the lawn, by the 
earnest desire of Miss Knappert and her 
Dutch friends, Mr. Wicksteed read aloud 
the opening pages of ‘‘The Prelude.’’ 
This was so highly appreciated by all those 
who heard it that each afternoon during 
the week it was continued from three to 
four in the Walnut room, a large panelled 
apartment requisitioned for sectional meet- 
ings and services at all times of the day. 


‘“The Life of the Industrial Worker.’’ 
Mrs. Margaret Alden, M.D., dealt, as an 
expert, and in a wise. and sympathetic 
way, with the environment of the child, 
and the Rev. Hume Campbell, in the even- 
ing, gave an exhaustive psychological 
review of the growth of a child’s mind and 
character. The chairman on this occasion 
was Mr. Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Leeds, and he followed 
the lecturer with a delightful historical 
sketch of the influence of Rousseau on 


Rome. 
‘* Adolescence ’’ was the subject of 
Mr. Chas. Russell on Tuesday morning, 


Bray in the evening. Both lecturers 
dwelt on the importance of a sympathetic 
treatment of the problems concerned, and 
both gave practical suggestions of the ut- 
most value. . 

On Wednesday the ‘‘ Industrial and the 
Social Sides of the Life of the Man- Worker ” 
were treated by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 


particularly illuminating in his description 
of the forces now at work in the labour 
movement, and he warned the middle 
classes against supposing that they had 
the power to settle the affairs of the workers, 
for the latter were not only competent, but 
determined to do it for themselves, and for 
that purpose were welcoming the oppor- 
tunities for education now afforded them 
in so many directions. 

‘* The Problems of the Woman Worker ”’ 
were discussed on Thursday, when Miss 
Constance Smith gave a terrible picture of 
the conditions due to the low wages which 
obtain in so many industries, and for which 
she believed the only remedy to be the 
organisation of women in Trade Unions. 
In the evening the no less difficult and 
pressing problem of the ‘‘ Woman in the 
Home’’ was considered, and on Friday 
morning the Rev. Will Reason closed the 
series with a well thought out and ex- 
tremely interesting paper on ‘‘ The Non- 
Worker.’’ 

The concluding meeting was held on 
Friday evening, when Dr. Carlyle summed 
up the leading ideas of the week’s dis- 
cussions in his own genial and happy way, 
and emphasised especially the hopeful 
features which had emerged. In response 
to the earnest desire of the Conference, it 
was decided by the Committee that all 
these addresses should be printed and 
issued in the form of a report, which cannot 
fail to be a valuable contribution to the 
cause of social reform. 

It may here be mentioned that in the 
choice of lecturers no question was raised 
as to the denomination to which they 
belonged ; the only desire was to secure the 


gathered in the Conference Hall to hear 


On Monday morning began the pro- | 
gramme proper, covering the large field of . 


education, leading to the interesting ex- 
perimental work of Madame Montessori in 


and ‘‘ Youth and Industry ’’ of Mr. R. A. . 


and Mr. George Shann. The latter was — 
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ablest and best-known exponents of ‘‘ the 
life of the industrial worker’’ in its 
various aspects. The denominations were 
represented by the chairmen of the different 
meetings, the chairman of the concluding 
meeting being the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 
It is impossible to convey in words the 
faintest sense of the impressiveness of his 
valedictory address. It must suffice to 
say that after impressing on his hearers 
the need for the utmost watchfulness of 
all experiments in the social and economic 
sphere, he referred to the lament of the 
Bishop that we could join in everything but 
prayer, and expressed his own conviction 
that this was not impossible, inviting us 
there and then to unite our hearts in 
reverence and gratitude to God ‘‘ without 
the hindrance of human speech ’’ ; and in 
a few seconds came the sound of a piano, 
and we listened to the dropping chords of 
a lovely movement of Beethoven. 

Thus, not for the first time, was 1t proved 
that the universal note can be struck only 
by one outside all creed-bound churches. 

But the meetings arranged by the Com- 
mittee for the study of these important 
questions were by no means all the meet- 
ings that took place. Every Social Union 
gathered its members together for the dis- 
cussion of its own work, and our National 
Conference Union met on Wednesday 
afternoon under the chairntanship of Mr. 
Wicksteed. As one of the objects of the 
United Conference is to urge local co-opera- 
tion wherever there are branches of the 
different unions, it would seem desirable 
that our unions should be in touch with 
the various societies in our churches 
which are already engaged in social work 
and social study, and the question of an 
organising secretary, raised in Birmingham, 
was again discussed, There was a strong 
feeling amongst the members that some 
arrangement of this kind was desirable, 
and that the necessary funds could easily 
be raised, but it was left to the Committee 
to formulate a definite plan. At all events, 
as Mr. Lloyd Thomas urged, it was highly 
desirable to retain our position in the 
united movement. As already mentioned, 
our numbers at the Summer School were 
second only to those of the Anglicans, and 
before the end of the week we had six fresh 
applications for membership from men and 
women who felt that our Union was the one 
with which they were most in sympathy. 
Our cumbrous name seemed to be no 
drawback, for particulars of each union 
were given in the Handbook, which arrived 
from the publishers in the middle of the 
week. In this the Unions are arranged 
alphabetically, each with a short history 
and description of its objects, with a pre- 
face by the President, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. Copies may be had, price 2d., from 
the various secretaries. Impromptu meet- 
ings were held also on the Insurance Act, 
the Charity Organisation Society, and 
Women’s Suffrage, besides many meetings 
of the Conference Committee. 


It only remains to be said that the 
most complete cordiality reigned through- 
out; badges were worn with the names 
of the wearers, so that no formality~ of 
introduction was necessary ; walks were 
taken in company, tennis was played, a 
few excursions arranged, and there was a 
kaleidoscopic change of neighbours at 
every meal time. It must be added that 


the wheels of the machine worked with 
admirable smoothness, thanks to the 
organising ability of Mr. Stark, the hon. 
secretary of the Sub-Committee for ar- 
ranging the Summer School, and to the 
tact and wisdom of our kind, practical, 
humorous hostess, Miss Lucy Gardner, the 
hon. secretary of the whole Conference. 
Tt was decided, with great enthusiasm, to 
hold another session next year, and 
Miss Gardner’s last announcement was 
that the next meeting of the Summer 
School at The Hayes would commence 
with five o’clock tea on Saturday, June 28, 
1913. 
CATHERINE GITTINS. 


OXFORD SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


THe eighth Oxford Summer School for 
Sunday-school Teachers, convened by the 
Sunday School Association, is at present 
meeting at Manchester College. The pro- 
ceedings began on Friday, June 28, and 
end on Saturday, July 6, so that the 
present account must necessarily be in- 
complete. As regards, however, the larger 
part of its work, already transacted, the 
present session must certainly be put down 
as a very successful one. 

About sixty teachers, ministers, and 
other workers have this year joined the 
school—a smaller number than usual, 
owing to various circumstances. There is, 
however, no lessening of enthusiasm, and 
the very fact that fewer are here makes 
personal intercourse more possible and 
pleasant. The new plan has been adopted 
this year of providing members with 
badges indicating name and school, to be 
worn during the proceedings as a means of 
introducing one to another. This arrange- 
ment has put everyone delightfully at 
ease, and may be recommended for any 
other large gathering of the kind. 

The arrangement of the session is in the 
main similar to that which has been 
previously followed. An opening service 
was conducted on the first morning by the 
Rev. J. J. Wright, ex-President of the 
Sunday School Association, who spoke 
upon the programme and spirit of our 
meetings here. The closing service is to 
be taken by the Rev. T. P. Spedding, now 
President of the Association. Hach day 
begins with a short devotional service in 
the College chapel, followed by two lec- 
tures. The afternoons are given to recrea- 
tion and the evenings to further lectures 
or discussion meetings. On the first 
evening (last Friday) the members were 
kindly and graciously received by Principal 
and Mrs. Carpenter in the Library. They 
have also been made welcome by Dr. 
Carpenter and Dr. Odgers at home, and 
they have again felt fully the kindness 
which throws open for their meetings this 
College with all its wealth of association 
and inspiration. A summer session in 
any other place than Manchester College 
would be a far different thing. The local 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. 
H. W. Stephenson, and could not be better 
entrusted. To him and to all the College 
officials very great thanks are due for work 
most readily undertaken at every moment 


Samat 


The subjects treated and discussed have 
again covered a wide field of Sunday- 
school work. First in importance, as a 
special feature of this session, must be 
mentioned the three lectures delivered by 
Dr. Carpenter on ‘‘ Religion in the Time 
of Jesus.’’ The first of these dealt with 
the temple at Jerusalem, its buildings, 
services, and priests; the village syna- 
gogue and its worship; home piety, and 
the usages of the Sabbath. The second 
described the details of religious party 
developments, the Scribes or Guardians of 
the Law, and the Pharisees, in their more 
rigid and their more genial sections; and 
it concluded with a strikmg exposition of 
their fine spiritual teaching. The third 
lecture dealt with Jewish beliefs in ‘‘ The 
Age to Come,’’ influenced in turn by Per- 
sian domination and by the desire of com- 
pensation for suffering in this life. The 
apocalyptic literature of pre-Christian times 
was described, with a summary of its teach- 
ing on the passage from one ‘‘ Age’’ to 
the other, the portents which would herald 
it, the resurrection and judgment, and the 
coming of a Messiah who should in- 
augurate a ‘‘ kingdom of God.’’. The 
whole course was delivered with great im- 
pressiveness and power, and listened to 
attentively by large audiences, who felt it 
a privilege to receive in such a way first- 
hand teaching from a master upon his own 
subject. 

Two pairs of lectures have also been 
included in the programme, the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston speaking twice on “‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ and Rev. A. W. Fox on ‘‘ The 
Growth of our Unitarian Faith.’’ The 
latter lectures are, at the time of writing, 
still to come. Mr. Freeston dealt first 
with medieval saints, with special reference 
to the ‘‘ Golden Legend,’’ and secondly 
with the modern saints of ‘‘ the new 
calendar,’’ illustrating his words this time 
by a magnificent collection of lantern slides 
representing monuments and memorials of 
great modern men and women. No lec- 
ture in our proceedings has been more 
enjoyed or more deeply stirred its audience. 
in addition to the lantern illustrations, 
Mr. Freeston had prepared cards with each 
a portrait of some ‘‘ saint ’’ of our race, 
and some striking testimonies to his or her 
sainthood. The hope was freely expressed 
that some permanent form might be given 
later to the work expended on this most 
valuable lecture. 

The New Testament has been specially 
brought into prominence at this session, 
for, in addition to Dr. Carpenter’s course, 
lectures have been given by the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding on ‘‘ New Testament Lesson 
Values,’ and by Mr. Ion Pritchard, 
secretary of the Sunday School Association, 
on ‘* The Life Story of Jesus,’’ based upon 
Giran’s ** Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Mr. Sped- 
ding dealt with two ways of treating the 
New Testament material—the method of 
detailed analysis of a book, and the 
‘** subject-method’’ which correlates 
various passages to bring out some par- 
ticular moral lesson or fact of history. 
Mr. Pritchard’s direct and vivid account 
of the life of the Master emphasised afresh 
the possibilities which that life-story con- 
tains for the Sunday-school teacher. The 
name of our secretary must not be men- 
tioned without some word of the sincere 
affection and gratitude which every mem- 
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ber of the session bears towards its organiser 
and real centre. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant spoke to an 
enthusiastic audience on ‘‘ Music in our 
Sunday Schools,’’ dealing with the uses 
of this department, the materials at hand, 
and the methods in which they may be 
used. His address was full of practical 
points and suggestions, giving the testi- 
mony of long experience on a very im- 
portant part of Sunday-school work. Miss 
Grace Mitchell gave a fine paper on 
‘* Citizenship: The Teacher’s Responsi- 
bility,’’ opening our eyes to many un- 
noticed wrongs in our social life, and 
(which is better) to ways in which the 
individual may help to set them right 
through the operations of local govern- 
ment. Miss Mitchell kindly provided 
literature for those who were further in- 
terested, and much useful discussion has 
arisen from this particular lecture. Per- 
haps this after-discussion is really the most 
important and vital part of all the Oxford 
proceedings. 

The Rev. J. Tyssul Davis is giving two 
lectures on nature subjects, one illustrated 
by the lantern. The more immediate 
problems and methods of teaching have 
been several times brought forward. 
““Teachers in Council’’ meetings have 
been held on the preparation of lessons 
and the telling of stories, the latter subject 
introduced by the Rev. L. Clare, illustrated 
by actual story-telling on the part of 
several teachers. Another Council — will 
follow on ‘‘ Teachers’ Difficulties,’’ pre- 
sided over by the Rev. J. J. Wright. A 
paper on ‘‘ Infant Class Teaching: Its 
Influence and Place in the Sunday School,’’ 
was read by Miss D. Tarrant, who dwelt 
specially on the importance of early train- 
ing in habits of thought and conduct 
alike, the value of instilling a reverent 
faith in little children from the very first, 
and the genuine influence which the 
presence of an infant class may exert upon 
the whole school. The Rev. J. Arthur 
Pearson is to give the last lecture of the 
session upon ‘‘ Lessons for Younger 
Classes.’’ A most valuable lesson demon- 
stration, to an actual class of boys and 
girls, was given by Mr. F. J. Gould, of the 
Moral Education League, who thus repeat d 
the kindness which he showed us at the 
session of 1910. 

On Sunday the George-street Mission 
School was transplanted to Manchester 
College and superintended by Mr. Walter 
Holmes. Excellent lessons, open to 
teachers to attend, were given to four 
classes by Miss Piper, Miss Effie Turner, 
Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Evans. The day was 
further rendered memorable by chapel 
service, conducted by Dr. J. E. Odgers, 
who preached from Daniel vi. upon the 
importance of faithfulness to religious and 
moral principle. A. brief devotional ser- 
vice is held at the beginning of each day ; 
these services are conducted by various 
ministers taking part in the proceedings. 
Prominent among these is the Rev. H. En- 
field Dowson, who is giving us no lecture, 
indeed, but the encouragement of his 
presence and counsel; and we welcome 
with him Mrs. Dowson, a former president 
of the Association. 

The whole of our meetings here have 
been so far marked by an enthusiasm and 
a keen zeal for better work, which seem 


to augur well for the future of our schools, 
A large number of young teachers are 
present, and by them especially this op- 
portunity of strengthening their hands for 
their own work amid such surroundings, 
and in a city of ancient piety and learning 
and of a charm beyond expressing, must 
be long remembered. 
DT 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


1599-1658. 
iE 
“T will go forth in the strength of the Lerd 
God. ... Kings with their armies did flee and 


were discomfited.” 


Axsout two months ago I told you the 


story of a great sailor; to-day I want to- 


speak of a soldier—a very great soldier 
indeed, because as Joan of Are fought for 
France, so he fought for England, believing 
that God had commanded him to do so. 
And it was harder for him than for Joan 
of Arc to see what he ought to do, since 
the men who were harming England were 
his own country-people, not foreigners, and 
he had to see very clearly that it was right 
before he could begin to fight battles 
against men who were as much Englishmen 
as he was himself. I want you to like 
Oliver Cromwell, for he is a man we should 
all be proud of—one of the_very greatest 
in the history of any country. 

Some years ago—between 40 and 50 
years—children used to be taught in 
their history-books that Cromwell was a 
bad man who murdered the King, and only 
cared about ‘‘ getting on’’ in life, and 
being put at the head of everything in the 
King’s place. But then came a great 
Scotchman called Thomas Carlyle, who 
knew that Cromwell was very different 
from this, and that it was a shame that 
English people should not know the 
truth about him, and so Carlyle set to work 
to write a book—the Life of Cromwell—in 
which, with much trouble and poking 
about in museums and libraries, he col- 
lected all of Cromwell’s letters, and his 
speeches in Parliament, and these letters 
and speeches show us that Cromwell was a 
good and honest and brave and religious 
man—not a hypocrite at all. If he had 


‘been a hypocrite he could not have lived 


such a brave (ee for hypocrites are gener- 
ally cowards 1s well, and it is strange that 
people should for so long have thought 
him one. But thanks to this book of 
Carlyle’s (which I hope some of you will 
read for yourselves when you are older) we 
think differently now, and that is why I 
want you to remember what I am going 
to tell you about his life, and to notice 
especially that it was his religion which 
made him able to do all he did. 

Cromwell’s religion was not a thing 
which just lasted through Sunday, and 
then was put away for the rest of the week 
while he attended to his other business. 


No, he was thinking on Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, and every other day of how 


he could best serve God and make England 


~~: 


~ lawyer in London. 
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a better country than he found it, and this 
gave him no easy time of it, as you will 
see. Until he was 43 years old, his life 
was a quiet one. He lived as a country 
farmer, and most likely never thought 
that he would some day be the most 
powerful man in England, ruling instead 
of the King. He was born in Huntingdon 
in 1599, four years after the death of Sir 
Francis Drake, while Queen Elizabeth was 
still reigning. She died in 1603, so that 
Cromwell was then four years old, and then 
James I. began to reign. He was the son 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and was the 
first Scotch king who reigned over England. 
He was not much beloved by his people, 
for England was growing more and more 
Protestant at this time, and King James 
wanted it to be Catholic; also he wanted 
to govern by himself without asking leave 
of Parliament to do the things he thought 
best, and this was a great fault in the 
eyes of the English people, who have 


_ always depended upon Parliament to 
“prevent the King from having too much of 


his own way, as is the case in some other 
countries. However, James did not go 
nearly so far in this way as Charles I., who 
came after him, so that the country did not 
fight with him as it did with Charles. If 
it had, we should have heard of Cromwell 
sooner, for he, as you will see, was the 
great leader in this war against the King. 

Well, as I have said, Cromwell was born 


at Huntingdon, a small town in one of the 


smallest counties of England, though one 
of the greatest men was to come out of it. 
He belonged to one of the old families in 
England (he was related to that Thomas 
Cromwell who was Lord Chancellor before 


Sir Thomas More) though his father, 


Robert Cromwell, had taken to brewing, 
and carried on this trade in Huntingdon. 
Oliver Cromwell was sent to the Grammar 
School, and afterwards went to Cambridge 
to study, then for a short time he was a 
In 1620, when he was 
21, he was married and went back to Hunt- 
ingdon. Here for 22 years he lived quietly 
as a farmer, managing his estate, selling 
his cattle and sheep, bringing up his 
children well, and doing a great deal for 
his own country by helping to drain the 
Fens, that is to say, to bank in the River 


- Ouse and prevent its flooding all the 


couatry, which is very flat and marshy 
to begin with, so that at the time of the 
great floods the farmers used to be worse 
off than before. The King, Charies I., was 
very unwilling to give money and help to 
this work, but Cromwell stood by the rest 
of his neighbours, and persuaded them to 
go on telling the Kirg what they wanted, 
so that in the end it was done, and they 
were so grateful to Cromwell that they 
called him the ‘‘ Lord of the Fens.’’ 
During this time the most important 
event in Oromwell’s life—far more im- 
portant to him than being put in the 
King’s place—happened; he became a 
religious man. We hear of him in his 
own letters, having fits of great sadness 
as he walked about his fields at St. Ives 
(a place five miles off Huntingdon, where 
he had now taken a farm) and believing 
himself to be one of the wickedest men liv- 
ing; and he was always afraid that his 
death would come suddenly, before he 
had been able to find out how a man 
ought to live. He wanted to be religious, 
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but although he read his Bible diligently 
he could not for a long time see what he 
ought to do. At last it suddenly became 
clear to him, and from that day till the 
end of his life he sought after nothing but 
how he could best serve God. This is a 
great day in any one’s life, when they 
first feel sure that what they read of in 
the Bible—God in heaven and Jesus Christ, 
and the angels, and the wonderful words in 
which Christ tells us how we ought to 
live—are real and true, and that we are 
sent here on earth to live so as to please God, 
not to please ourselves. People call 
this a conversion—which comes from two 
Latin words meaning a ‘‘ turning-round ’’ ; 
and a turning round it is, because it 
makes you see things from another side, 
so that what has before seemed hard and 
useless and disagreeable now seems right 
and useful, and even pleasant, because 
God wishes us to do it. 

Well, after this ‘‘ turning-round’’ of 
Cromwell’s he began at first doing what he 
could for his country in Parliament. 
He spoke against a bishop who had been 
trying to make people Roman Catholics 
at St. Paul’s Cross, for you must remember 
that Cromwell was a great Protestant. 
You will understand this if you will 
think of what I have just said, for you 
see Cromwell believed that one must love 
and serve God with one’s whole heart, 
and try to keep a good conscience. Now 
the Catholics believed that their priests 
could forgive a man his sins, even though 
he had made no effort to be good. That is 
the difference; the Protestants believe 
that only God can forgive sins, and only 
if one is honestly sorry for them and trying 
to do better. The priests even tried 
to make people believe that by paying 
money to the Church their wrong-doing 
would be forgiven, and they would go 
sooner to Heaven. You see how bad 
this was, for rich people did not care 
how badly they lived when they could 
set their conscience at rest by paying a 
few pounds to the priest. Now the 
reason of the great quarrel which began 
about 1630 between theKing and the Parlia- 
ment was this: The King, although he 
dared not call himself a Roman Catholic, 
because the greatest part of the English 
people was now Protestant, wished to 
come as near to it as he could by giving 
a great deal of power to the bishops, and 
telling them to preach in a Roman Catholic 
way if they chose; he also wished, like 
his father James I., to settle many things 
without the Parliament. One of the worst 
of these things was the raising of a tax 
to add ships to the navy. 

It is part of the law of England that no 
tax shall be raised without the consent of 
Parliament, but the King got a lawyer to 
hunt out some old papers in which it was 
found that one of the old kings had 
once commanded several of the towns on 
the coast to provide ships when there 
was a war, so he pretended that he had 
a right to tax all the country for ships. 
This tax was called ship money, and was 
a most unjust thing. A relation of Crom- 
well’s in Parliament, John Hampden, also 
a great man for acting as he did, refused 
to pay it when it came to his own county of 
Buckingham. He owned a great deal of 
land there and was ordered to raise £4,500 
from the people for this ship money. But 


he determined not to pay what he felt to 
be wrong, and so it came to a trial, and 
the lawyers, who were not honest men, 
decided it for the King. But that made 
no difference to the people of England, 
who knew that Hampden was right. This 
happened in 1636, and was one of the things 
which led to the war between Charles and 
his Parliament, which broke out six 
years later—in 1642. Cromwell, of course, 
thought Hampden was right, and would 
have done the same in his place. The 
poor foolish King went on angering the 
people and the Parliament more and 
more ; first he got into a war with Scotland 
because he wanted them to have bishops 
over them, and they wanted to keep their 
own Church in their own way. Then in 
1642 he tried to imprison five Members of 
Parliament, because they had resisted 
him in different ways. This was too much, 
and the Parliament decided to go to 
war. This Civil War, as it is called 
when the people of one country fight against 
each other, lasted six yeais, and next week 
I must tell you something about it. This 
was one of the saddest times in English 
history, for you can think how it was 
when sometimes two brothers of one 
family would be fighting against each 
other. 
Dorotures Ho..ins. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. Jonn Harrison. 


Ir is with a sense of deep personal 
loss that we have to announce the death 
of Mr. John Harrison, which took place, 
after a long and trying illness, on Friday, 
June 27. Born on July 9, 1841, at 
Chowbent, Lancashire, John Thomas Har- 
rison was the second son of the Rev. Dr. 
Harrison, at one time minister of Chowbent 
Chapel, and subsequently of the Unitarian 
Church, Effra-road, Brixton. Though he 
had lived in London since early boyhood 
he had reason to be proud of his Lancashire 
home and ancestry. His great-grand- 
father was the Rev. Ralph Harrison, for 
many years minister of Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, whose fame as a musician is 
preserved in the well-known hymn. tune 
‘* Warrington,’ called, no doubt, after 
the Warrington Academy where he was 
trained. Ralph Harrison traced his de- 
scent directly to Cuthbert Harrison, of 
Singleton, who, with his brother Joseph, 
was one of the ejected ministers in 1662. 
On his mother’s side also Mr. Harrison 
inherited some of the noblest traditions 
of the Nonconformist ministry. No won- 
der that to a man of his quick sympathies 
and generous temper the care of all the 
churches, and helpful friendship with their 
ministers, were among the most congenial 
occupations of his life. He was a success- 
ful business man, whose success only 
prompted him to finer generosity. As a 
shipowner he did a great deal to develop 
English trade with Antwerp and Nor- 
mandy, the port of Tréport being largely 
the creation of his organising skill. His 
eminent services were recognised by the 
French Government when he was created 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He 
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was also presented with the Order of 
Leopold of Belgium, while the Emperor 
of Austria awarded him the Order of 
Francis Joseph for conspicuous services 
to poor Austrian subjects in London, who 
were often granted free homeward passages 
on his boats. The latter is only one in- 
stance of the prodigality of his kindness. 
A small part of his generosity appeared in 
subscription lists, but a great deal of it 
was unknown even to his most intimate 
friends. 

Special reference is made to Mr. Har- 
rison’s religious work in the address by the 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie at the funeral, 
which we print below. He held prac- 


tically every office which it was possible 
for a layman to fill. 
the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association 1908-10, and of the London 
and South-Hastern Counties Provincial 


Assembly in 1902. For several years he. 


served on the Committee of the National 
Triennial Conference, Manchester College, 
Oxford, and the London District Unitarian 
Society. In all these positions he was 
conspicuous for his shrewdness and geni- 
ality. He was always the most chivalrous 
of opponents, and difference of opinion 
in thought or policy served only to em- 
phasise the breadth of his humanity and 
the graciousness of his spirit. He com- 
bined this peaceable temper with strong 
and ardent convictions. Nowhere was 
it more conspicuous than in his deep 
interest in international peace, and es- 
pecially in recent years in the movement 
for closer friendship with Germany. 

Mr. Harrison was married in 1866 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late John 
Wallace Hammond, chief engineer of the 
Great Western Railway. Mrs. Harrison 
died a year ago and there are no children. 

The funeral service at Effra-road 
Church, Brixton, on Tuesday, was con- 
ducted by the Revs. W. Copeland Bowie 
and Dr. Cressey. Among the large con- 
gregation were the Revs. H. E. Dowson, C. 
Hargrove, J. J. Wright, Mr. C. Hawksley, 
numerous London ministers, and many 
other friends who had been associated 
closely with Mr. Harrison in his business 
and public activities. The interment took 
place subsequently at Kensal Green. 

At the time of his death Mr. Harrison 
was treasurer for the new fund which is 
being raised in order to secure a minimum 
salary to the poorer ministers among the 
churches to which he was so deeply 
attached. 1t was decided at the Birming- 
ham Conference last April to appeal for 
£30,000 ; but even £40,000 would be al 
too little for the purpose. We can con- 
ceive of no more suitable memorial to Mr. 
Harrison, and none which, he himself would 
have commended more heartily, than a 
strenuous and determined effort to raise 
the larger sum. 


Appress By THE Rev. W. CopsLaNnD 
Bowte. 


At the funeral on Tuesday Mr. Bowie 
spoke as follows :— 
_ There are many good and worthy men 
in the world whose character, intelligence, 
and work command our respect or call 
forth our admiration, but fail to kindle our 
affections. The keynote of Mr. John 
Harrison’s life to those who knew him best 
was his lovableness. His kindliness was 


He was President of 


seaman from a foreign port stranded 
amid the loneliness of London, the Uni- 


tarian minister struck down by disease or 
struggling anxiously under the burden of 


poverty—these were types of the people 


assisted again and again by Mr. Harrison 
with a sympathy which brought not only 
material aid but joy to the life of the 


recipient. 


The character of some men is so com- 


plex that it is difficult to make any state- 


ment in regard to them which might 
not be contradicted by relating different 


and contrary facts. The transparent direct- 


ness and simplicity of Mr. Harrison’s mind 
were obvious to all who came into personal 
contact with him. Nor was his lovableness 
the bubbling over of a kindly but weak 
He possessed strong convictions 
to which he clung with resolute deter- 
Though invariably courteous 
towards those from whom he differed in 
opinion, nothing could divert him from 


nature. 


mination. 


the path which his own reason, conscience, 


and sense of duty marked out for him 


as true and right. 


To enumerate in detail the 


occupy too much time to-day. 
Unitarian Christian Church at Effra-road, 


Brixton, he gave most generously and un- 


wearily of his time, abilities, and means, 


while his constant presence at the Sunday 


services was an unfailing support and 


inspiration to his fellow-worshippers, and 


to every minister who occupied the pulpit. 
To the London District Unitarian Society, 
the London and South-Eastern Counties’ 
Provincial Assembly, the National Trien 
nial Conference, Manchester College, Dr 
Williams’ Library, and other organisations, 
he rendered invaluable services extended 
over many years. 

It is, however, no exaggeration to say 
that outside his own business and home 
no other work engaged his energies with 
such, whole-hearted devotion and en- 
thusiasm as the work of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. He was an 
active member of the committee until 
illness laid him aside, and during the 
two years he occupied the honourable 
position of President, he laboured with 
an earnestness and loyalty which were be- 
yond praise. Only a few weeks ago, in 
the midst of physical suffering, he spoke 
to me warmly of the joy which that 
work had been to him, and of his un- 
faltering conviction that the principles 
and faith which the Association repre- 
sented were fraught with untold good 
to mankind. Unitarian Christianity to 


him was no cold, arid theology, but a 


many 
societies in the administration of whose 
afiairs he took an active interest would 
To the 


personal decorations he received from the 
rulers of France, Belgium, Austria, and 
other countries were an evidence of the 
high esteem in which he was held, and a 
recognition of his generous labours for 
the welfare of brethren living in other 
lands and professing varying creeds. On 
several interesting and important occasions 
he worthily represented the Unitarians 
of this country at meetings held in France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Hungary. He 
had hoped to visit America in order to 
attend a great Peace Congress there, and 
also to see something of the Unitarian 
churches. It was his ambition on his retire- 
ment from business to devote the re- 
maining years of his life to the work 
of inspiring and strengthening the moral 
and religious bonds which make the whole 
world akin. : 

But the call to lay down his life came 
before his wishes could be realised. Un- 
foreseen difficulties and worries in his 
business affairs delayed his intended retire- 
ment. The labour troubles and unrest in 
France and England distressed and puzzled 
him greatly. He did not find it easy 
to believe that the rapid and fundamental 
social and industrial changes which are 
taking place in the world would make 
life any better for men than the old 
order to which he had himself been accus- 
tomed. The consequent anxiety and loss 
in connection with his business tended 
to wear him out. Then, again, the long 
and serious illness of his wife, followed by 
her death a year ago, further undermined 
his health ; and his friends could see, if he 
did not recognise the fact himself, that 
the end of his active career was approach- 
ing. Recovery being hopeless, no one 
who loved him could have wished that 
his suffering should be prolonged. His 
peculiar place no one else can hope to 
fill; his genial and kindling presence will 
be sorely missed by many of us; his 
fine example et strong, unselfish service 
will abide as & precious memory, and an 
incentive to duty when we feel disposed 
to become slack and weary in our well- 
doing. Grateful for the good that was 
enshrined in the heart and displ:yed 
in the life of this son of the Manse, let 
us take courage and go forward with our 
several tasks until the call comes to us 
to lay down our lives. Would that it 
may be possible for the ‘‘ well done, good 
and faithful servant,’’ to be spoken of 
any of us as truthfully as it may be spoken 
of John Harrison. 

Dr. Carpenter, the Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford; the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, the late President of the 
National Conference; the Rev. J. J. 
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Wright, minister of the Chowbent Chapel, 
had each sent a message of appreciation 
and affection, and the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie read what they said as follows :— 


Tuer Rey. Dr. CARPENTER. 


The Rev. Dr. Carpenter said :—‘‘ All 
who were privileged in any way to share 
Mr. Harrison’s friendship must have felt 
the harmony of a noble nature. It was 
seen in his deep attachment to the re- 
ligious faith which seemed to grow stronger 
as the years advanced, so that the lessons 
of his youth, enriched by the experience of 
life, upheld him through strenuous labour 
as well as through heavy personal trials. 
It was seen in his earnest devotion to the 
welfare of the ministry to which he was 
linked by beloved family ties, for which he 
had already given abundantly of his time, 
his thought, and his substance, and in the 
last year of his life had courageously under- 
taken labours which others must now 
carry through. No one could work with 
him without being impressed with his 
generosity in differences of view, his con- 
ciliatory temper in overcoming difficulties, 
his abounding personal kindness and good- 
will. His modesty shone through the 
brief speeches, always apt and pointed, 
with which he adorned any public function 
in which he took part ; while his private 
charities must have caused many to rise 
up and call him blessed. He shrank from 
no toil and evaded no responsibility in 
promoting the great religious cause to 
which his heart was given; and his love 
of the principles of Unitarian Christianity 
was no external attachment to a creed, it 
was the deep sentiment of his whole being 
in his daily walk with God. For this he 
found the fittest expression in music ; and 
again and again in our worship, whether 
the gathering were large or small, he 
quickened our trust and awakened our 
thanksgiving, and opened for us springs 
of devotion which joined us spirit to spirit 
in common acts of praise and prayer. 
With Browning’s Abt Vogler he could have 
said, ‘ The rest may reason and welcome, 
’tis we musicians now.’ Surely the 
heavenly harmonies were heard by him 
through the tumults and discords of earth, 
and they brought him a prophecy of peace 
and love and joy.’ 


Tur Rev. H. Enrietp Dowson. 


The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson said :— 
‘* J join, with a heart deeply touched, in 
the tribute paid this day to our beloved 
and honoured friend. It has been my 
own inestimable privilege, during a critical 
time in the life of the churches which he 
loved with surpassing affection, to be 


thrown into very close and intimate rela- 


tions with him. Loyal to his own convic- 
tions, with an enthusiastic devotion that 
was an inspiration to us all, he was the 
most peace-loving of men ; and if he lived 
to see the diffusion amongst us of a spirit 
of harmonious co-operation that has been 
delightful, it has been born of his own 
infectious example in a degree which none 
know more truly than I. We are now 
garnering from it the abundant harvest, of 
which he was to have been the foremost 
reaper. I know, from his own lips, how 
he meant to have laboured in the front of 
those who were going forth, a united band, 
to do something to benefit our ministry 


through generations yet unborn. What 
is now being done with magnificent 
generosity by our laity will be written 
down by us on the tablets of our reverent 
memory as being the latest fruits of our 
dear friend’s influence. It dies not with 
him who exerted it, and whose mortal part 
we commit to its last earthly resting-place 
in speechless affection, while we entrust 
his simple, earnest, Christian soul to the 
Eternal Father with a faith like his own 
that casts out fear.’’ 


Tue Rey. J. J. Wricur. 

The Rev. J. J. Wright said :—‘‘ Chow- 
bent Chapel, Lancashire, in the death of 
Mr. John Harrison, loses its most honoured 
son.. Born in the old parsonage, during 
his father’s distinguished ministry at the 
chapel, the influence of this place of wor- 
ship upon John’s early boyhood was such 
that, although more than sixty years of 
his maturer life were spent in London, 
it was always evident to those who knew 
him that he loved much the place of his 
birth and the chapel of his boyhood. 
Within the walls of this chapel, as he de- 
lighted to tell, there first awoke in him, 
while a child, the joy of music which he 
carried through life. There, too, he real- 
ised his earliest sense of public worship 
to which he was ever afterwards so devoted. 
The burial of his little brother within the 
chapel, in front of the pulpit, more than 
sixty years ago, he never forgot, and the 
depositing of the ashes of his eldest brother 
William in this same chapel some two 
years since was done by him as an affec- 
tionate and sacred duty. The minister 
and congregation of Chowbent Chapel, 
in united heartfelt sympathy, join to-day 
with the minister and congregation of 
Effra-road, Brixton, as well as with all our 
Churches and societies, in deeply mourning 
the death of Mr. John Harrison; yet 
rejoicing with him in the immortal life of 
love to which he has now attained—while 
reverently thanking God for the gift to 
us all of so true a friend, so good a man.”’ 


RESOLUTION OF THE PROVINCIAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

At a meeting of the Committee held on 
Tuesday afternoon the following resolu- 
tion was moved by the President, the 
Rev. H. Gow, seconded by the Rev. F. H. 
Jones, and carried :—‘‘ The Committee 
of the Provincial Assembly of London and 
the South Eastern Counties wish to record 
their deep regret at the death of their 
beloved colleague and friend, Mr. John 
Harrison, and their great gratitude to 
him for all his many services to the Assem- 
bly. He was a member of the Committee 
for many years, President in the year 1901- 
2, and Treasurer from 1902 to 1908. His 
generosity and kindness were unbounded, 
his devotion to the needs of our weaker 
churches and his desire for fellowship and 
goodwill and brotherly helpfulness were 
prevailing motives in his life. The minis- 
ters in the Provinces found in him an 
especial friend. The Auxiliary Fund which 
he founded has been a yearly blessing to 
those ministers who, by its aid, have been 
enabled to join the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund. His memory will be long cherished 
by all the societies for which he worked 
with such zeal to the last, but by none 
should it be treasured more proudly and 
tenderly than by our Provincial Assembly.” 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire held its annual meeting at 
Southport on Wednesday, June 26. A 
service was held in the Unitarian Church, 
Portland-street, at 11.30 a.m., the preacher 
being the Rev. A. W. Fox, M.A., and the 
supporter the Rey. B. C. Constable. The 
church was filled to its utmost capacity. 
The sermon was from the text 1 Cor. ix. 16, 
‘“ Woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
gospel.’’ It was an appeal for a mis- 
sionary Church, covering somewhat fami- 
liar ground, but stirring the heart by its 
fervour of conviction and militant faith. 

After luncheon in the Cambridge Hall 
the Business Meeting was held in the 
Temperance Institute at 2 p.m., the 
president, the Rev. R. Travers Herford, 
B.A., in the chair. There was a good 
attendance, 

Before the calling of the roll, Blackpool 
(South Shore) and Garston were admitted 
to membership of the Assembly. This 
brings the total number of congregations 
on the roll to seventy-eight. 


Tur PResIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


The President delivered an exceedingly 
fine address which was followed with the 
deepest appreciation and interest. After 
a glance at the history and traditions of 
the Assembly, and the great part it had 
played in the development of the group 
of free churches of which it was the repre- 
sentative, came a reference to the changes 
in the roll of membership. They had 
erased from the roll of the Assembly, but 
not from the tablet of their memory, the 
names of the Rev. Silas Farrington, the 
Rev. Noah Green, the Rev. Edward Allen, 
the Rev. John Harrison, and the Rev. E. P. 
Barrow, names, some of which meant little 
perhaps to the younger generation, but 
which brought back many recollections 
of faithful service and long years of friend- 
ship to the minds of those who knew them. 
There had gone also from their roll the 
name of the Rev. William Edward Atack, 
no veteran of former days, but one who 
till a few weeks ago was spending all his 
powers in the strenuous duties of his 
ministry. At the annual meetings of the 
Assembly it was the custom to refer only 
to the ministers in noting the changes in 
the roll of members. He would, however, 
take the privilege of friendship to add 
to those whom he had mentioned the name 
of a layman, the late Mr. Thomas Harwood, 
of Bolton, a man who by his life and charac- 
ter might be called a true son of their Free 
Churches, and who by the work he did for 
them in his own neighbourhood, was looked 
up to as their trusted friend and counsellor. 
A cordial greeting was offered to those who 
had entered the Province during the last 
twelve months. They welcomed the Rev. 
Dr. Mellone and the Rev. H. McLachlan, 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary College ; 
the Rev. N. J. H. Jones, of Ashton; the 
Rev. H. Chellew, of Pendleton; the Rev. 
W. J. Piggott, of Burnley; the Rev. A. 
Thornhill, of Gorton ; the Rey. G. Pegler, 
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of Crewe, and the Rey. Stanley Mellor, 
of Warrington. Proceeding the President 
made reference to the 250th anniversary 
of the ejection of the Two Thousand. Not 
in vain had they made their great sacrifice 
at the shrine of Faith and Freedom; and 
whoever else might be ignorant of them, or 
think lightly of what they did, they of the 
Provincial Assembly and of the kindred 
Free Churches throughout the country 
counted it their privilege that the tradition 
of the Two Thousand belonged especially 
to them. He would refrain from further 
reference because a special commemoration 
of the ejected ministers would take place 
on August 24, at the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester. Turning from the past to the pre- 
sent and future, the address made special 
reference to the feeling of tension between 
England and Germany, and to the present 
remarkable and even critical condition of 
the country. There was unrest and un- 
settlement in well-nigh every department 
of our national life. In polities, industry, 
art, literature, philosophy, religion, the 
‘* old order ’’ was changing ; and if it was 
‘* yielding place to new,’’ that was as yet 
a hope rather than a certainty. That it 
was an interesting and exciting age to be 
living in no one would deny. It was a 
time full of perplexity, yet also full of 
promise; and if it forced upon them 
problems of which the solution was not yet 
discovered, that was not to say that they 
should give up the attempt to solve them. 
They felt the pressure of them in their 
own church life, when they had to cope 
with difficulties not felt fifty years ago ; 
but they were not, on that account, going 
to despair of theirchurch life, even if for 
a while they did not make the progress 
they should like to make. For his own 
part he was not afraid of the future, though 
he could not pretend to foresee develop- 
ments. He did not believe that the ground 
truths of religion and morality, the facts 
of human nature and the principles on 
which all social life ultimately rested, were 
in any real danger of being undermined 
or swept away. They were very much 
hidden from view at the present time 
certainly, by reason of what might be 
called the cloud of dust raised by the un- 
settlement of thought all over the field of 
human life. The dust and confusion were, 
in themselves, by no means agreeable, but 
he saw no reason for supposing that it was 
all up with mankind in general or their 
own nation in particular. He thought it 
much more likely that their descendants, 
fifty years hence would wonder why they 
got into such a state of uneasiness, and how 
they could be so blind as not to see the 
nobler fabric of the national life which was 
being built, the fairer form of humanity 
which was being moulded into shape, and 
which they—their descendants—beheld. 
Tt was not impossible to get to the root of 
the confusion of the present time, to find 
the main source from which it had sprung. 
He should say that the leading feature of 
the whole was a desire to break from 
authority. There was heard, or believed 
to be heard a call to freedom ; and those 
who heard it were trying to answer it in 
all sorts of ways. That which stood in 
the way of freedom was authority, the 
authority of the past, the authority of 
institutions, beliefs, ideas. The call to 
freedom set many people on breaking away 


from all authority, on devising wild schemes 
for reconstructing social life, extravagant 
doctrines in religion, theories of morality 
which had little beside the name to show 
that they were moral, and on doing and 
saying what could only shock the feelings 
of more sober-minded people in general. 
Was this not, on the whole, to be ex- 
plained as the effect of the idea of freedom 
upon minds which were somewhat excitable 
and unbalanced ? He was far from saying 
that all the new ideas which were talked 
of in religion, philosophy, literature, and 
art were freaks of a disturbed imagination. 
Amongst these new ideas were assuredly 
the ones which would become the master 
words of a later age; though, as yet, it 
would be rash to say which they were. 
But certainly not all the new ideas would be 
permanent. And it was no harsh judg- 
ment to say that some, at all events, of the 
extravagant notions, the extreme theories, 
the freaks of up-to-date poets, painters, 
musicians, Bible critics, philosophers, scien- 
tists and anarchists in politics, religion and 
morals—that some of these notions were 
only the effect of the idea of freedom upon 
unstable characters and unbalanced minds. 
The need of the present time was to keep 
hold of faith in God, and not only to keep 
hold of faith, but to increase and strengthen 
it, and that all the more because religion 
was one of the subjects in regard to which 
the breaking away from authority and 
traditional belief and old usage was most 
noticeable. He did not think that the 
revolt on the field of religion was a revolt 
against the belief in God. It was much 
more a revolt against churches as institu- 
tions, claiming authority as from God. 
The authority so claimed might go; indeed, 
he thought it had gone. But the church 
as a means of ministering to religion and 
helping to give expression to it had not 
gone, and he saw no reason to believe that 
it ever would go. In some form or another 
it would continue to provide the oppor- 
tunity for public worship and the source 
of inspiration for men’s highest life and 
best work. It was for them to maintain 
public worship not as a mere habit but 
as the means of refreshing and restoring 
the spiritual nature through real com- 
munion with God ; and to come to the place 
of worship not as the languid pastime of an 
occasional Sunday when they could find 
nothing else to do, but as the fulfilment of 
a serious duty, the seeking of what should 
minister toarealneed. The revolt against 
authority was in its final, deepest meaning, 
the revolt from the authority which was 
less than that of God, when that lower 
authority would prevent the mind from 
rising to the height of its calling, and 
from becoming what He intended it to be. 
His wasthe one final and supreme authority, 
and in his service there was perfect freedom. 
And when the confusion of this time 
was passed away, its errors forgotten and 
only its truth left standing gloriously, men 
would know the truth, and the truth would 
make them free. 

After the address the business was pro- 
ceeded with as expeditiously as possible. 
It was announced that Mr. J. Wigley was 
elected President for 1912-13. The trea- 
surer, Mr. J. Dendy, and the secretaries, 
the Revs. H. E. Dowson and N. Anderton 
were re-elected. The Rev. G. Payne was 
elected Supporter for 1913. 


Ministers’ SALARIEs. 


The Committee’s report on Missionary 
work In the Province, and on Public Ques- 
tions, having been received, a resolution 
was moved by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson 
and seconded by Mr. F. Monks in support 
of the scheme for the increase of ministers’ 
salaries, which had been accepted by the 
Committees of the National Conference, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Sustentation Fund, and the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund, 
and had finally received the unanimous 
assent of the National Conference in April 
last. In the course of his speech Mr. 
Dowson made the welcome announcement 
that promises had already been made of 


£22,500 towards the £30,000 required. It. 


might be possible to raise £50,000, as had 
been suggested. The resolution was car- 
ried unanimously. 


EDUCATION. 


The Rev. C. Peach then moved and the 
Rev. Dendy Agate seconded the following 
resolution on Education, which was carried 
unanimously : ‘‘ The Provincial Assembly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire thanks the 
Prime Minister for his promise of legisla- 
tion on the Education Question in the 
Session of 1913, and while reaffirming its 
repeated protests against the imposition 
of sectarian tests on teachers, or the con- 
cession of a Sectarian Right of Entry into 
Council Schools, urges that having regard 
to the state of parties in Parliament and 
to the congested state of public business it 
is desirable that the proposals to be sub- 
mitted should be limited to the making of 
such adequate building grants as will make 
possible the provision of Council Schools 


within reach of all children of school age.’’ 


FRIENDSHIP WITH GERMANY. 


The following resolution on friendship 
with Germany was moved and seconded 
by Mr. J. Wigley and Mr. A. Nicholson 
respectively, and carried :— 

‘‘That while heartily welcoming the 
sincere endeavour that is now being made 
to restore the traditional friendship between 
England and Germany, this Assembly 
desires to express its profound regret 
at the strained relations which have taken 
the place of that long-established amity, 
entailing the intolerable burden of naval 
armament to whose increase there appears 
to be no limit, while this rivalry of force 
threatens possibilities of international strife 
too awful to contemplate. That this 
Assembly raises its voice in solemn appeal 
to the two Christian nations born of a 
common stock, and with the unbroken 
record of peace and goodwill that has knit 
them together in the past, to banish as an 
evil dream the spirit of suspicion and dis- 
trust that imperils their future, and to grasp 
hands in friendship never to be broken.’’ 

During the afternoon the following Com- 
mittees were elected :—Advisory Commit- 
tee: Revs. D. Agate, H. E. Dowson, R. T. 
Herford, S. H. Mellone, J. J. Wright, Messrs 
J.R. Beard, H. Coventry, J. Dendy, G. H. 
Leigh, and J. Wigley. 

General Committee : Revs. A. W. Fox, 
R. T. Herford, J. M. Mills, G. A. Payne, 
C. Peach, W. Short, W. A. Weatherall, J. J. 
Wright, Miss Dornan, Mrs. J. W. Haigh, 
Messrs. J. R. Beard, H. P. Greg, C. 8. 
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Jones, A. Nicholson, P. M. Oliver, T. F. 
Robinson. 

Tea was provided in the Cambridge Hall 
at 5 o’clock, and the evening meeting was 
held in the Temperance Institute at 6 
o'clock, Mr. Arthur S. Thew, J.P., in 
the chair. After the opening hymn the 
retiring President expressed the warm 
thanks of the Assembly to the minister and 
congregation of the Portland-street Church 
for their generous and kindly hospitality. 

The Rev. R. N. Cross and Dr. Harris 
made suitable acknowledgments on behalf 
of the Southport congregation. A letter 
of greeting was read from the Mayor of 
Southport, Mr. Councillor F. T. Reynolds. 

Addresses were afterwards delivered by 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson on ‘‘ Public Wor- 
ship,’ Mr. A. Pilling, of Bolton, on 
** Church Membership,’’ and the Rev. 
C. M. Wright, of Sale, on ‘‘ Faith.’’ 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 


THE session was brought to a close on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 26, when 
the prize distribution to the successful 
students took place in the presence of a 
numerous gathering. The deputation 
from the Presbyterian Board consisted 
of Dr. Dawes Hicks, Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of London; Mr. 
Harold Baily, Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. 
Ronald Jones, and Mr. G. H. Clennell 
(secretary), who, in the work of examina- 
tion, were assisted by Dr. Talfourd Ely, 
of Claygate ; and the Rev. J. H. Weather- 
all, M.A., of Bolton. 

Of the 34 students of the College, four 
were reported to be sitting for the B.D. 
examination of the University of Wales 
with every prospect of success. The 
others had, with a few exceptions, ac- 
quitted themselves with much credit at 
the College examinations. 

Professor G. Dawes Hicks, who pre- 
sided over the proceedings at the close 
of the examinations, after paying a warm 
tribute to the work of Principal Evans 
and the other members of the College staff, 
delivered an address, which is reported 
in full in our present issue. He was 
followed by other members of the deputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Harold Baily said he was sorry to 
say that the elocution had been in many 
cases a poor performance. Neither in 
the Nonconformist churches nor in the 
Established Church was there sufficient 
attention given to elocution. 

Dr. Tudor Jones, who spoke in Welsh, 
said there had been excellent papers on 
Ecclesiastical History. This was an im- 
portant subject, and he did not think 
anybody had a right to be a minister 
except he were well versed in it. 

_Mr. Ronald Jones said that he regretted 
his lack of knowledge of the Welsh lan- 
guage all the more because he had heard 
Dr. Tudor Jones mention his name. He had 
not conducted any examination ; his duty 
as a member of the deputation had been 
to tap the walls and to be able to assure 
the Board that the walls were not falling 
down. He did not suppose there was any 
need to speak there against the ten- 


_ dency to regard "ministers as” priests. He 


thought, however, there was a danger of 
the opposite error—to regard ministers 
as only particularly zealous laymen. A 
minister ought not to throw himself into 
social service to the exclusion of his 
spiritual work. 

Mr. Clennell, the secretary of the Board, 
expressed regret at the numerous break- 
downs in health on the part of the students, 
and hoped they would pay more attention 
to their physical health. 

Dr. Talfourd Ely, Professor Lewis 
(Aberystwyth), Principal Evans, Professor 
Moore, and Professor Morris Owen also 
spoke, and the Rev. J. Dyfnallt Owen con- 
cluded the meeting with prayer. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Birmingham.—The annual united service 
for the schools of the Midland Sunday School 
Association was held in the Town Hall on 
June 23. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. J. Hipperson (Oldbury), and an address 
on ‘‘ Play ’2 was given by the Rev. Joseph 
Wood. The hall was nearly full. The anthem 
‘* He Watereth the Hills*? was sung by a 
choir from several schools and churches, 
On the following Saturday a teachers’ ramble 
should have been held to Dudley Castle, but 
the wet weather did not allow this to be 
carried out. The monthly ‘‘ Record”? has 
considerably increased the interest of the 
teachers in the Association. This will be pub- 
lished for eight months during 1912, and for 
the remaining months the ‘‘ Sunday School 
Quarterly *4 will take its place. The circula- 
tion is about 400 copies among teachers and 
members of congregations. 


Clifton: Induction of New Minister.—The 
induction of Dr. G. F. Beckh as minister of 
Oakfield-road Church took place on Tuesday, 
June 25. Dr. Estlin Carpenter officiated, and 
the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, Mr. P. J. Worsley, and Mr. W. A. Tem- 
plar Price took part in welcoming the new 
pastor. Dr. Estlin Carpenter, after he had 
conducted the introductory service, said that 
Dr. Beckh brought to his work many valuable 
gifts. In that congregation, which would 
soon celebrate the jubilee of its foundation, he 
would find a tradition of personal piety, 
devout, with service for the common good, 
which deserved honour and reverence from 
those who undertook the high function of 
speech and counsel upon Divine things. He 
had to unite for a little the double duties of 
teacher and student, and they would make 
great demands upon his strength. He was 
there as a helper, not as a ruler; he might 
labour long, and the results might not be as 


‘he expected or hoped. Let him accept humbly 


the limitations of his powers. Love which was 
based on understanding could sustain dis- 
appointment. Modesty would be his safe- 
guard, and on the integrity of those around he 
would rest for support. To that ministry of 
life he commended him. The Rev. R. H. U. 
Bloor welcomed Dr. Beckh into the ministry 
on behalf of the congregation. He recollected 
that it was under his ministry, and through 
coming to his house and talking to him, that 
Dr. Beckh first felt a desire to become a 
minister. Speaking of much of the literature 


of the day, he said it lost sight of man as an 
individual with the background of God. 
They had men with the institutional idea, 
politicians and others, who said if they made 
an institution they had a perfect machine- 
made man. He protested against that; man 
was more than that; they had to speak of 
each man ag an individual soul, with infinite 
possibilities both for heaven and hell. He 
knew Dr. Beckh would not regret the step 
he had taken in becoming their pastor. The 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford also extended a welcome 
to Dr. Beckh, and said it was his privilege to 
do so in the ranks of his faithful brethren in 
the district of the west. In the names of the 
ministers of the churches with which it had 
been his joy and pride to have been so long 
associated, he bade him a loving welcome, 
and offered him the right hand of fellowship. 
Mr. P. J. Worsley said that it was with a sense 
of renewed hope that the congregation wel- 
comed Dr. Beckh. Mr. W. A. Templar Price 
(treasurer of Lewin’s Mead) congratulated 
Oakfield-road Church on having for a minister 
such an earnest man as Dr. Beckh. The two 
congregations with their ministers might make 
a stand in that old city for all that was true 
and good for the religious and moral life of the 
city of Bristol. Dr. Beckh, in his reply, 
promised that with his heart and soul he would 
throw what was in him on the side of religion 
and God. He was pleased to have words of 
welcome from Mr. Blatchford, who 46 years 
ago was welcomed by Mr. Worsley. He 
thanked them for their trust and confidence 
in what his powers might be able to do. 
Among letters of regret for absence was one 
from Mr. Charles Hawksley, president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
enclosing £10 towards the funds of the church. 


Londen:  slington.—Before commencing 
his sermon last Sunday morning, June 30, at 
Unity Church, Dr. Tudor Jones gave ex- 
pression to the profound regret felt by himself 
and the congregation at the death of Mr. 
John Harrison. His steadfast loyalty to the 
Unitarian cause, his earnest efforts to promote 
international peace, his unselfishness and 
generous help to those in need, will make the 
loss keenly felt, not only in England but in 
many countries of the world. 


Lydgate Chapel. On Wednesday, Thursday 
and Saturday last week, a successful bazaar 
was held in the recently erected ‘‘ Oliver Hey- 
wood Memorial School? for the purpose of 
raising funds to pay off the debt remaining 
on the building, which was opened in Septem- 
ber last. The bazaar was opened on Wednes- 
day by Mrs. Anthony, of Hampstead, London ; 
on Thursday by E. O. Dodgson, Esq., of Leeds ; 
and on Saturday by the scholars of the Sunday 
school. The total proceeds amount to about 
£120, leaving £80 still to raise to make the 
building free of debt. On Sunday last the 
Sunday school anniversary services were held, 
the preacher being the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
of Leeds. ; 


Newbury.— A sale of work and garden party 
was opened at Newbury on Dr. Hickman’s 
lawn, last Wednesday afternoon, by Mrs. 
Walter Baily, of Hampstead.. The Mayor of 
Newbury presided; there were also present 
the Mayoress, Dr. and Mrs. Hickman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley Hickman, the Revs. R. 
Newell and J. Kinnish (Primitive Methodist), 
and many other prominent townspeople. 
The object of the effort was to clear off a 
debt of about £50, and to raise a sum suffi- 
cient to repair and beautify the chapel. In 
opening the proceedings, the Mayor mentioned 
that he had attended the previous Sunday 
evening’s service, and there was no doubt in 
his mind that the chapel was greatly in need 
of beautifying within and without. He hoped 
the congregation would realise their purpose 
in this bazaar, for the old chapel, which had 
stood since 1664, was an ornament and historic 
feature of the town. He commended this 


object most earnestly to the inhabitants of 
Newbury. Mrs. Baily referred to her husband’s 
family connections with Newbury, in the 
Mayor of 1773, whose house she had visited 
that day, and in Francis Baily, the astronomer, 
who was the friend of Priestley and Herschell. 
He published several important scientific 
books. One very important work he did, 
which was of world-wide interest, was the 
rectification of the Nautical Calendar. It gave 
her great pleasure to pay this visit to the 
interesting old town, and to open this sale of 
work, which she hoped would be very success- 
ful. The Rev. R. Newell proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Baily for opening the sale, 
which was seconded by the Rev. J. Kinnish, 
who expressed his pleasure at being able to 
take part in these proceedings, and to show 
his cordial goodwill towards his Unitarian 
friends in their work. Mr. T. H. Stillman, 
Dr. Hickman, Mr. Lewendon, and others also 
spoke. The result of the sale of work amounted 
to £51 ; there is, therefore, a considerable sum 
to be raised by further effort and appeals 
before the much desired object can be realised. 


Pudsey.—It is gratifying to record that 
recently the Pudsey Ministers’ « Fraternal ”’ 
admitted the Unitarian minister, the Rev. G. 
A. Ferguson, as a member, and that at their 
last meeting they unanimously recorded their 
appreciation of Mr. Ferguson’s services in 
writing his little book, ‘‘How a Modern 
Atheist found God.’’ All the members were 
advised to read it and to recommend it to 
their friends. 


Richmond: Memorial to the Rev. S. Far- 
rington.—We should like to draw attention to 
the proposed memorial to the Rev. Silas 
Farrington which his various friends are 
anxious to place in the church at Richmond. 
It has not yet been decided what form the 
memorial shall take, but a committee has been 
formed for the purpose of considering the 
matter, and they will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions on the subject from friends interested 
in the scheme. If it is decided to place a 
window in the church, between £70 and £80 
will be required. About £50 has already been 
received. The treasurer of the fund is Mr. L. 
Clennell, 42, Elm-road, East Sheen, and con- 
tributions may be sent either to him or to 
Mrs. G. H. Edwards, The Barns, Eastcote, 
Middlesex. 

Sheffield and District Sunday School Union.— 
The Sheffield and District Unitarian and Free 
Christian Sunday School Union held its 
quarterly meeting at Stannington on June 29. 
The president gave a hearty welcome to the 
representatives from Bolton-on-Dearne, who 
were present for the first time since they and 
Mexbro’ Sunday schools joined the Union. 
After the ordinary business had been trans- 
acted Miss E. Wilson read a paper on ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Riches, or The Social Ideal.’’ Miss 
Wilson avoided the political aspect of the 
question and laid emphasis on the idea of 
spiritual riches; These, and the personal 
qualities of individuals, were of much greater 
worth and importance to hand on to their 
children than worldly riches, though the 
latter might be looked upon as a form of 
strength if used in the service of mankind. A 
brief discussion followed. 


Whitchurch, Salop: Resignation.—The Rev. 
W. J. Pond has tendered his resignation to 
the congregation of the Church of the Saviour, 
and will terminate his ministry on the last 
Sunday in August. 

Yorkshire.—The annual excursion in con- 
nection with the Yorkshire Sunday School 
Union and Unitarian Club took. place on 
June 22. A large number of friends assembled 
at Drighlington, and the party were con- 
ducted through the ‘‘ Shirley ’* country by 
Mr. Porret, visiting several places of interest 
enumerated by Charlotte Bronté in her well- 
known novel. Birstal, the birthplace of Joseph 
Priestlsy, was also visited, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Summer ScHOOL FoR RELIGIOUS STUDY. 


A gathering of members of the Society 
of Friends, and others who are in general 
accord with its ideals, will be held under the 
auspices of the Woodbrooke Extension 
Committee at Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, 
near Birmingham, from August 17 to 26. 
For those who are not acquainted with 
Woodbrooke, it may be mentioned that 
it was founded in 1903, as a settlement for 
religious and social study, for Friends 
and others. It now accommodates about 
fifty students of both sexes, Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris being the Director of Studies. 
A series of lectures will be delivered at 
the Summer School by Miss M. Carta 
Sturge, Mr. Leonard Doncaster, Mr. Herbert 
G. Wood, Mr. G. Currie Martin (late 
secretaryiof the’London Missionary Society), 
and Mr. Edward Grubb, the editor of the 
British Friend. The general subject to 
be considered is ‘‘ Christian Faith and 
Modern Thought.’’ 


A ScHoot AND HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. 


An appeal has reached us on behalf of 
an institution in Salford, which was 
opened ten years ago, for the benefit of 
children among the poorer residents who 
are threatened with permanent ill-health 
or physical deformity. Here, as a result 
of fresh air and good feeding, skilled 
massage and suitable physical exercises, 
the lame learn to walk, and a unique work 
is being done for which more adequate 
support is required. The buildings are 
shortly to be enlarged in ‘consequence of 
the generosity of a kind donor. The large 
buildings will involve considerable increase 
in expenditure, but if every parent who 
reads this appeal were to send even the 
small sum of one penny for each child 
of their own endowed with health and 
strength, it is believed that sufficient 
money would be realised to place this 
small hospital at Salford in a position of 
financial security. Contributions will be 
gratefully received by Mrs. Read Mumford, 
44, Wilmslow-road, Withington, Man- 
chester. 


A MemorIAL OF SHELLEY AND KBATS. 


The Keats-Shelley Memorial Souvenir 
published by the Bookman, in connection 
with the recent matinées at the Haymarket 
Theatre, is one of the most interesting 
special numbers which has been published 
by this popular literary monthly. It 
contains numerous portraits, a cvuserie on 
the two poets by H. Buxton Forman, 
an article on Shelley by Wiliam Watson, 
and several reprints, including ‘‘ Notes on 


Shelley’s Birthplace,’’ written thirty-three 


years ago by W. Hale White (Mark 
Rutherford) for Macmillan’s Magazine, 
and some extracts from an article on 
Keats, by Joseph Severn, which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly in 1863. 


A SINGER oF THE HeEIGHTs. 


William Watson lays his finger on 
Shelley’s essential characteristic when he 
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describes him as one with ‘‘ the air of 
being but a medium of communication, 
the conducting channel between his hearers 


and some more elemental influence, which - 


the primitive imagination personified as 
the Muse.’’ In his portraits he always 
appears to be listening ta melodies which 
haunt the souls of other men without 
becoming audible to them, and his genius 
belongs to that transcendent order which 
has scarcely any roots in the homely 
earth. ‘‘It is true that he sings in an 
air too rarefied for ordinary lungs to 
breathe in,’’ as William Watson says, 
‘“‘but then, we are not called upon to 
breathe init as we listen ; it is enough that 
he can sing there, and that the song is 
none the less melodious because it flutters 
down to us from where foot cannot follow 
. .. Wisdom is not especially the gift 
he has to give us, whilst he has other 
gifts for us in abundance. . . And song, 
after all, is not so much either Truth or 
Wisdom as the rose upon Truth’s lips and 
the light in Wisdom’s eyes.”’ 


Ropin 4s A Speecu-Maker. 

Apropos of speech-making, we are re- 
minded of an amusing account which was 
given in the Manchester Guardian a short 
time ago by a correspondent of two 
speeches made by M. Rodin—one extremely 
long and the other distressingly short. 
The former was made at a dinner given in 
his honour about eight years ago at the 
Café Royal :— 

‘* Rodin, when he rose, had of course an 
immense ovation, and we all expected that 
the dear, great old man, so nobly articulate 
in marble, so irresistibly eloquent in bronze, 
would in this other medium be (not less 
nobly and irresistibly) bashed—would but 
mutter a few broken words straight from 
the great heart of him, try to mutter some 
more, fail, beg our pardon, and sit down 
hea ily in a scene of enthusiasm passing all 
bounds. That was not his way. H» pro- 
duced a great roll of typewritten matter, 
settled his pince-nez with more than its 


‘usual firmness, and proceeded to read to 


us very firmly, very quietly, an essay on the 
Ideal—an essay which might hawe been 
composed by Bulwer Lytton himself, so 
very facile and florid was it, or perhaps by 
Canova, and yet had really and truly (so 
I was told by a trustworthy Frenchman 
who sat next to me) been composed by the 
rugged guest of the evening.” 


* * * 


‘¢The other speech that I heard him 
deliver,” the writer continues, ‘was of a less 
ambitious (and, I thought, a better) order. 
It was on the occasion of the opening of an 
exhibition of the International Society at 
the New Gallery. And I remember it 
word for word with special clearness, 
because I had later the privilege of reading 
it, in the master’s own handwriting, on 
the back of an envelope. He had, I sup- 
pose, written it there in order that there 
should be no possibility of his breaking 
down, and he afterwards used the envelope 
for scribbling some instructions to a friend. 
The friend preserved, and reverently pre- 
serves, the envelope. The speech was as 
follows :—‘ Monsieur |’Ambassadeur, Mes- 
sieurs, Mesdames, JExposition est 
ouverte.’ ”’ 
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HOW TO SECURE THE BEST 
ANNUITY TERMS. 


OD Oe 


Incomes Increased Fourfold on Gilt-Edged 
Security. 


Does your invested capital yield an income adequate to 
your requirements? Thousands of men and women with 
a moderate capital live a pinched and monotonous existence, 
when they might, if they knew how, double, treble and 
even quadruple their Incomes, rendering them absolutely 
fixed and certain for life, and enjoy security that is not 
surpassed by any in the world. 


This result may be obtained by the Purchase of an 
Annuity from one of the old-established and enormously 
wealthy Life Insurance Offices. 


- EXAMPLE. — £2,000 invested in ordinary high-class 
Securities will yield only £70 to £80 a year. Invested in 
an Annuity bya man aged 50, it will produceas muchas £150 
a year—by a man aged 60, £194 a year—aged 70, £275 a 
year (ladies receive slightly less). If the Investor is in 
really bad health the Annuity would be larger. 


The Purchase of an Annuity will place you in the 
longest lived class in the world. Statistics prove that Life 
Office Annuitants live longer than any other class—the 


result of absolute freedom from financial worry. An 
Annuity never fluctuates, and never depreciates ; itis a sure, . 


certain and steady INCOME FOR LIFE. 


About two-and-a-half million pounds a year is invested 
annually in Life Insurance Annuities, 


The Various Uses of Annuities: 


Husbands and wives buy Joint Annuities, for the lives 
of both. Fathers buy Annuities, paid for by small annual 
deposits, for infant children, to pay for future Educational 
Expenses. 


Husbands buy, with small yearly deposits, Annuities 
for Wives to live on should they die. 


Saving Men buy an Annuity to commence on retirement. 


Some Actual Examples of Annuities. 


A retired solicitor in impaired health, aged 74, deposits £6,000, 
and receives an Annuity of £1,000 a year for life, thus increasing his 
income fourfold. 


Three sisters, aged 62, 69, and 72, deposit £1,500, and receive a 
joint Annuity of £135, payable balf-yearly until the death of the last 
survivor. 


A husband, aged 75, and his wife, 70, whose total woridly 
possessions amount to £2,000, on which they were realising £80 per 
annum, invested the whole in an Annuity, realising at once a joint 
income of £239, paid half-yearly during their joint lives, to be reduced 
to £179 after the death of the first. 


Mrs. B R , aged 62, had £1,000 invested in securities 
yielding an income of £35a year. By transferring the capital to an 
Annuity her income would have been increased to £93 a year, but, 
being in slightly impaired health, she obtained an Annuity of £105a 
year, just thrice the amount formerly received. 


L K , aged 52, had £2000 invested in property which 
gave continual trouble and necessitated continuous attention. He was 
averse to purchasing an ordinary Annuity owing to his being the 
father of a young family. The company therefore granted him an 
Annuity ef £126 a year for life, but guaranteed that, in the event of 
his death, the Annuity should becontinued as before until his youngest 
child attained 21 years of age. 


Miss J——~— A———, a lady of independent means, bought 
£2,000 of Consols in 1903, for which she paid £1,800. The income 
derived from this investment has been £50 a year. Harly in 1912 this 
lady needed a larger income, realised her Consols for £1,600, and, being 
now 50 years of age, has obtained an Annuity of £109 per annum— 
more than double her former income. 


Sir , aged 68, with slightly impaired health, invested 
£10,000, and secured an Annuity of £1,528 per annum, payable quarterly, 
and is arranging for a similar amount for Lady ———, his wife. 


F M , an accountant, age 35, single, secured an Annuity 
of £91 16s. payable half-yearly, beginning at age 60. In event of his 
not reaching that age, his deposits are all returned. The annual 
deposit for this is £25 3s. It is, however, provided that should he 
marry, he may, from that date, increase the annual deposits by £9 4s., 
and, in addition to the other benefits, secure for his wife £1,000 at his 
death if he should not reach 60. 


G— H J , aged 37, hasa baby boy and another son 
aged two. He foresees that when they reach 15 their education will 
be getting expensive. He secures an Annuity of £100 a year for 
five years for each, beginning at 15 and continuing until 19. For 
toe first he pays 15 annual instalments of £28 4s. each, and for the 
second 13 instalments of £32 18s. In the event of the father’s death 
no further instalments will be required, and the Annuities will be 
paid just as if tte had lived. Moreover, the Company will at once 
begin to pay £32 19s. yearly to assist in the elementary education of 
the boys until they reach 15, when the Annuities of £100 to each begin 


How to Secure the Best Annuity Terms. 


The purchaser of an Annuity has one difficulty to 
surmount. There are no less than sixty-six different Life 
Offices issuing Annuities. All of them are perfectly secure, 
but some of them give much higher benefits than others. 
For example, one office gives only £81 16s. 8d. a year for 
each £1,000 deposited by a man aged 60. Another, with 
equal security, gives £97 a year for the same sum. 

Then, again, some offices pay the stamp duty on the 
Annuity Bond—some do not, but leave the Annuitant 
to pay it. 

Some offices will give much better terms if the Annuitant 
isin bad health—some will not, and so on. 


The Purchaser of an Annuity 


desirous of obtaining the best terms should not attempt to 
judge for himself which of these 66 offices is the best, but 
should consult an experienced Insurance Broker. It costs 
absolutely nothing to do so, for the Broker’s remuneration 
is a small fee, paid him by the Insurance Office selected, if 
business is completed. 


All interested in any Form of Annuity 


are invited to enquire either by letter (stating what kind of 
Annuity interests them, and giving their date of birth, 
without which it is impossible to give an exact quotation) 
or on the following form, which may be filled in and to 
ensure privacy should be inserted in an envelope addressed 
to Mr. W. H. AUSTIN, Insurance Broker, 4 & 5, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


All Enquiries are cheerfully and promptly answered 
Free of all cost, whether business results or not. Haact 
examples are furnished with full details of security. 


Enquiry Form. 
Twas: Dorn On thesincec..4e. cesses ayobiineavecesasient adc 
IN UORY. CAMsac coats araseauees Kindly inform me 


which Insurance Office will give me the best terms for 


Annuity, supposing I invested £........ Sas Ueeaseescuneenaneey 
The present state of my health is...........cceseseseereeeeeees 
(Insert here good, indifferent, bad, very bad, &c.) 

INGA MEE WAN Ds ETN Bitsy sects ae aos stew Se saienie a aaa pitt atch sete remaee atric ame 


PNT BII REN OSS aroNtinsoridagene HovetILHOR QUO SuSOC ONDA SaccturapadueSonadaamasrcdt 


POOR R OS ERE E Rema Ree Hee ER STH HERE HEHE EOE HES HES OEE HEE EOE EOD 


(Please write clearly.) 
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The International| UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Visits Association 


Founded for the Purpose of Studying the ; 
Customs and Institutions of Other Countries. — 


THE SEVENTH VISIT TO DENMARK. 


August 13-23, 1912. 


The arrangements include visits to Frederiks- 
borg High School for the Danish People, 
Keerehave Agricultural School for Cottagers 
and Cottagers’ Wives, a Co-operative Dairy, an 
Agricultural Museum, the Open-air Museum 
at Lyngby, a Home for Old Age Pensioners, 
a Labour Bureau, a Co-operative Bakery, the 
Training School for Domestic Servants, the 
Finsen Light Institute. 


THE THIRD VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
July 23-August 2, 1912. 


The arrangements include visits to Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, and the Hague, a Cheese 
Factory, an Automatie Auction, Small Market 
Gardens, ‘“‘ Polders,” the Club of the Diamond 
Workers’ Union, &c. 

All particulars may be had from the Hon. 
Sec., Miss F. M. Burin, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 

The inclusive cost will not exceed Hight 
Guineas for the visit to Denmark, and Six 
Guineas for the visit to Holland. 


Che Fnquivrer. 


Among recent articles are the following :-— 


Bicentenary of Jean Jaeques Rousseau. 


By Foster WATSON. June 29. 
Types of English Piety. By Rev. E. W. 
Lewis. June 29. 


Chureh Life in Scotland. By Rev. R. 
Nico Cross. June 22 & 29. 


Love among the Ruins. By Professor G. 


Dawes Hicks. June 22. 
A Plea for Miracle. By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. June 22. 


The Church and the Living God. By Rev. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D. June 15 


This Generation. By Rev. S. M. Crorurrs, 
D.D. June 8. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PuBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 14d. 


TYPEWRITING. 


{ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss Krnnepy, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


An Ideal Holiday 


can bespent at the Vegetarian Society’s 
Summer School at Arnside, West- 
moreland, from July 27 to August 31. 


Illustrated Prosyectus free on application to 
Dept. A.257, Deansgate, Manchester. 


* 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHER (both Services) : 


July 7.—Reyv. Dr. Esrtin CARPENTER (Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, 
Oxford). 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
i ADELAIDE Pxiace, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Si1z ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 

i eg agetuiee et A, -HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


—— 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


Lesiiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


NOW READY FOR JULY. 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS. 
The Power of Suggestion. Edgar Thackray, 


(M.A., Ph.D. 
A Bygone Village. Emma C. Drummond. 
A School in Madagascar. T. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddha. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Sea. Manley B. Townsend. 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A.Stephen Noel. 

Man or Priest. Rupert Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible. Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI.—XXX. 

Arthur Brooke. 

Bertram Lister, M.A. 

T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 

F, J. Gould. 

H. Y. Mills. 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A. 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
ty certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnrey P. 
OTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
_ Miss Axice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 


-| On application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


URREY.—Home offered Child or 

J Invalid Lady ; experienced care, bracing 

air, good garden. Medical and other recom- 

mendations.—M. B., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Eke near New Brighton.—To 

be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 

good garden. Three minutes from shops and : 
Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 

and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R., InquirER 

Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE| — 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- & 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric Be 
“ Flaxzella.” Washable, wears fer years. : 
Scores of fascinating designs, beautiful shades. — 
Sale Catalogue FREE. Write.—Hurton’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


pT. 


ALE BARGAINS !—Genuine White = 
Art Irish Linen Remnants, big pieces, 
suitable for making Teacloths, Traycloths, ee 
D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle ; postage 4d. ee 
Catalogue FREE. Write to-day—Huvrton’s, aS 
5, Larne, Ireland. ; a 
4 
LD FALSE TEETH. — We give ss 


ss ON 


highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if He EDIE, teeth returned. — 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, ~ 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—Woo.FaLL & Co., Southport. : 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD..27, Pilgrim-street, = 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by. THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at. the Office, 
8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate._Saturday, 
July 6, 1912. = 

“ss Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 

over, : 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, ] 


“Library of the | 
| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
Berkeley, Californ' y 


eR SEATS 
ate ve Se TO 


nynirer. 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


(ReGisTeRaD As A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3655. 
New Searizs, No. 


10h 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1912. 


[One Penny. 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY 
St. Michael’s ael’s Hail, Hove. 


A Mansion approached by by Lodge entrance 
and carriage drive through avenue of trees. 


House and lawns entirely secluded in beau- 


tiful wooded grounds near sea. 
Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Easy 
access to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, ete, 


Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY, Benares House, 
Food Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


Montreux, 16 days, £8. 

Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
_ August 2. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 

Hon. Conductor, Mr. W. CARTER. 
August 2. Montreux, 16 days, £8. 

Hon. Conductor, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
August 30. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 


August $0. Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 


July 5. 


Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. MorRIsoN. * 


NO EXTRAS, 


The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions. 

Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WISS-TYROL-ITALIAN borders.— 
Mr. Lumuis’ party will leave on August 1 
(fortnight, 14 guineas; -montb, 19 guineas, 
cheap tickets to the Grisons also arranged).— 
15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


Southern Wnitarian Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


RINGWOOD, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 
Business Munerinea, 2.30. SERVICE AT 6. 


Rey. S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 
Tea, 4.45 (6d.). 


Preacher : 
LuncH at 1 (1s. 6d.). 


BRIXTON UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


HE Rev. S. M. Croruers, D.D., will preach 

at the Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 

road, Brixton, on the evening of Sunday, July 
14,1912. Service at 7 p.m. 


BG { : 


On aes Se Ba ahatiowal €cientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=-Hand at Half Prices, 


Catalogues Free, State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 
W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., Lonadcn, W.O6, 


Che Fnquirer. 
Among recent articles are the following :— 
TheChurch and Human Life. By Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. July 6. 
Bicentenary of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
By Foster WATSON. June 29. 
Types of English Piety. By Rev, E. W. 
LEWIS. June 29. 
Chureh Life in Scotland. By Rev. R. 
Nicou Cross. June 22 & 29. 


Love among the Ruins. By Professor G. 


DaweEs Hicks. June 22. 
A Plea for Miracle. By Rey. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. June 22. 


Auy of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 14d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHER (both Services) : 


July 14.—Rev. W. Coperanp Bowin (Secre- 
tary, British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association). 


», 2l—Rey. Priestley PRIME (of Brighton). 


» 28.—Rev. VALENTINE D. Davis (of 
Bournemouth). 


After July 28, the Hall will be closed until 
September 22, when the services will be 
resumed. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, H.C. 
P, J, FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowes, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors. 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden. 
Hicgu Scuoon For Giris. — Domestic 

aud scientific training. Special attention io 
English pupils. Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. Vor pro- 
spec-us and details apply to the Principals, 
YT. KempprR and M. A. KunrTz4, 9, Koénig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References kindly permitted: Mrs. 


BLAKE, ‘“ Yeabridge,’ South Petherton. 
Somerset; Mr. W. F. Price, ‘‘ Overdale,” 


Letchworth-road, Leicester. 


Schools. 


peers 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 


Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Next Entrance Examination on July 19. 
Full! prospectus on application to the HEap- 
MASTER; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHauu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL.—An Open 
Scholarship of £20 is offered for 
Competition. Candidates must be under 14 
years of age. The Examination for this 
Scholarship will be held on July 19.—Apply 
to the HEAD MastTEr. 


HE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Hicu-ciass PREPARATORY SCHOOL ¥OR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the! Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term. —Appliea- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGHSCHOOL, 


AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiL1aAN Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
A tion, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MISTRESS. 


C HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 

HieueGare, Lonpon, N. A Scholarship, 
value £15 per annum for two years, will be 
awarded on the result of an examination to 
be held at the School on Wednesday, July 24. 
Candidates must be under 14 on the day of 
examination. For particulars apply to the 
Head Mistress. 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 
For Prospec‘us and inf»rmation apply to 
C. J. Monraomery, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorongh all-round 
education, from six years npwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious _ opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N. Srepumnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School; Mra, N. SrEPHENSON, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ee 


it is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.8.—Yhe name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, July 14. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. J. A. Barnes ; 
7, Mr. E. Brreger ATRAWES. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 
ll and 7, Rev. J, C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. G. C. Crusszy, D.D.; 7, Rev. S. M. 
Croturrs, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wusron, D.D., Ph.D, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate; 
11 and 3.15, Flower Service, Dr. CrotHErs, 
of Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
J. A. Pearson; 6,30, Mr. F. Lawson Dopp. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. Joun Exits; 
6.30, Mr. W. T’. CoLLyzEr. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15, Rev. C. Roper, B.A.; 7, Rev. 
BERTRAM ListrR, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30» 
Rev. E. I. Frrep. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. T. Davenport Bacon, 
of Salem, U.S.A. 

{lford, High-road, 11 and7, Rev. A. H. Bicas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. TupDoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F. Hankinson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, Sunday School Sermons, 11, 
Rev. Bertram Lisrer, M.A.; 7, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CHuynowztTH 
Pore. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission,. Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDoN CoopzEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr, H.N.Catny; 
6.30, Rey. JoHN EL.Is. : 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 

and 7, Rev. W. Corprnanp Bowtr. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 

By pled 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Lrz, 

BOA. 


’ 


Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Josurn 
WiLson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rey. FRnp. Brockway. 


AsERystTwyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BimminguaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

Biaoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopxty Sra. 

Bouron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. ISLan 
Jongs, M.A. 

Bovugnemoutu, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Barrprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxer, M.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11, 
Rev. Prizstu8ry PRIME, 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30: 

Rev. G. STREET. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
6.30, Rev. W. H. Drummonn, B.A. 
CuEsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Beck. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savewu Hicks, M.A. 
Evzsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLiAMs. é 
Gen Cross, ll, Rev. H. HE. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
E. H, Pioxrrina. 
Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kine. 
Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lezps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C., 
Harerove, M.A. 
LeIcesteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. King. - 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CONNELL, 
Liverroon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. Crappock. 
LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H.-D. RoBerrs. 
Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 
6.36, Rev. E. Stantey RUSSELL. 
Maipstons, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarRQuHARSON, 
Maxouuster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. HE. T. Lana BuckLann. 
Mawnonsster, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11, Rev- 
W. Wuitaxer; 6.30, Rev. A. W. Timmis. 
Nrw Briauron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 
NEWOASTLE-ON-Tynzr, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatz, M.A. 
Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppxs. 
CxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 
PortsmovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 
PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 
Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 
ScarsornoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JospPxH WAIN. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Harwoop, B.A. 
SipmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLlam AGAR. 
Sourxrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 
SoursamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDBEAR, M.A, 
Torquay Unitv Hali Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30. Rev. A. E. O'Connor. 
TUNBRIDGE WRLLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. B. STaLLWoRTHY. 
Wesr Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs, 
CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BALMFOBTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


11 and 6.30, 


ll and 


2 HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by cburches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sundayin each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—Is, 6d. a 
year ; 94, per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; oxtra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


JULY 13, 1912. 


DEATH. 


BuiiEy.—On July 6, at her residence, [2, 
Bertram-road, Liverpool §., Mary Anna, 
elder daughter of the late Samuel Bulley, 
aged 77 years. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
a 


A DEERTISER seeks post as Nurse- 

. Companion or Companion -Help. Ex- 

perienced in nursing, domesticated; Uni- 

ae references. — Biss, 5, Darlington-road, 
ain a 


OUNG GERMAN LADY (speaks 

H English), trained nurse, desires situation 

with delicate lady, orone child. Would travel ; 

small salary. — Mrs. Rogers, John Pounds 
House, Southsea. 


ANTED.—As Lady Housekeeper to 
Gentleman, or Companion-Housekeeper 

to Lady. Thoroughly capable manager, 
domesticated. Excellent needlewoman, know- 
ledge of nursing. Highest references.—Miss 
Founratng, 5, South Park-rd., Wimbledon,S.W 


AV SSTED, Holiday Engagement at 
seaside by young Lady who has had 
two years’ training at a Physical Culture 
Training College. Care of young children 


4 to 16, Instruction in swimming, games, ~ 
Swedish drill, &c.—Apply, A. H., Inqurrer 


Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


HE DAUGHTER of a Unitarian 
Minister would be glad to hear of a situa- 
tion in which she would take eutire charge of 
infant from the month. In or near the 
Midlands preferred.—S. S., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


: The Fnqgutrer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d, 
PER QUARTER ee ae Ce 08 
Per Hanr-YBAR wa" one eR Tee: 
Por YEAR ... Age cee aoe ROO 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cunnon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” é 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


& 265; di: 
Per Paap oe ous pac TO OTRO 
Har Pagu... ees vom Ou.O 
Pur ConuMN ... Be orenen = 0'20 
IncH 1n CoLUMN Re Soak Unegs tat oh 
Front Pace—Incu 1nCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable _Appeais, ld. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application, 

Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tus week Tux Inquirer has completed 
its three score years and ten. The first 
number was issued on July 9, 1842. It 
is thus one of the veterans in the world 
of English journalism, but it is still young 
in heart, and looks forward to a future 
which shall not be unworthy of its fine 
record. We hope to publish a_ special 
number with commemorative articles in 
the autumn, and for the moment we must 
content ourselves with a few words of 
grateful tribute to the remarkable band 
of able men who guided the fortunes of 
the paper in former days and made it 
what itis. Richard Kinder, Richard Holt 
Hutton, Walter Bagehot, John Lalor, J. 
R. Robinson and Richard Bartram are 
names which Tur Inquirer will always 
hold in special honour. Three former 
editors are happily still among the living, 
the Rey. T. L. Marshall, 1856-1888 ; the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 1888-1897 ; and the 
Rev. V. D. Davis, 1898-1909. 


* * * 


In our Jubilee number, July 9, 1892, 
the late Mr. J. R. Robinson, the renowned 
manager of the Daily News, contributed 
some personal reminiscences of his con- 
nection with THe In@uIRER, which it is of 
special interest to recall at the present 
moment. 

‘*Tn 1847,” he writes, ‘‘ when I came 
to London, in my teens, introduced by 
my kind friend and adviser, the Rey. 
Henry Solly, to sub-edit Tue Inquirer, 

the proprietor of the paper was the late 


articles were chiefly written by Dr. Sadler. 
Hampstead in those days was the Mecca 


' whence came the prophets who enlightened 


the world through the columns of Tur 
Inquirer. Dr. Sadler was a_ bachelor 
then, and dwelt in comfortable lodgings 
in the centre of the village, and often have 
IT sat in his room talking over the subject 
of the day and waiting for his manuscript. 
Hampstead was the spot from which were 
issued the brilliant, if somewhat uncertain 
outpourings of the triumvirate, Mr. Richard 
Hutton, Mr. W. Bagehot, and (I think, or 
was it Mr. Roscoe?) Mr. T. S. Osler— 
who for a while adopted Tue Inquirer 
as their channel of communication with a 
bustling world. Hampstead contained the 
home of Mr. John Lalor, who brought to 
the little paper the great pearl of his deep 
knowledge, his finished literary style, and 
his exquisite sympathies with all that is 
just and good. Mr. Lalor was compelled 
from ill-health to give up his post as a 
member of the editorial staff of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, but it was thought by a 
few of his friends and the friends of THE 
INQUIRER—Conspicuous among whom was 
Mr. Henry Enfield—that the lesser labours 
of the weekly paper would not be too 
much for his strength. During the period 
of Mr. Lalor’s connection with it Tue 
InquirER must be regarded as_ highly 
favoured among newspapers. His con- 
tributions would have graced the very 
best of the journals of the time. Of the 
host of literary men with whom in my 
long career I have associated, Mr. Lalor 
stands out as the one to whom I am under 


‘ the heaviest obligation,”’ 


* * * 


** One illustration,’ 
tinues, ‘ 


” Mr. Robinson con- 
‘of Mr. Lalor’s success in dealing 


Carlyle’s pronouncement upon West Indian 
slavery in the first of the Latter-Day pam- 
phlets, published in 1850, moved Mr, 
Lalor to a high degree of wrath, and an 
article appeared in Tu INQUIRER in which 
Mr. Carlyle’s views were discussed by Mr. 
Lalor with remarkable eloquence, with 
noble feeling, and with intense dramatic 
force. This article was transferred to the 
columns of the Daily News, and then set 
out on a complete round of the English- 
speaking world. For months afterwards 
I saw this page from Tue Inquirer in 
American newspapers and in the leading 
papers of all our more important colonies, 
and everywhere men felt glad to find so 
faithful an interpreter of themselves at 
their best.’’ 
SS Rae 


THE group of men who founded Tur 
Inquirer and dedicated it to Truth, 
Freedom, and Charity, had two great 
interests in view. They desired to pro- 
vide a record and an organ of opinion for 
the group of free religious communities 
to which they themselves belonged, and 
for the type of progressive theology 
which commended itself to their judgment. 


But they were anxious to do this in no 


narrow or sectarian spirit, and with due 
regard to the wider manifestations of 
religion in politics and social life, in 
literature, science, and art. What has 
been described as its ‘‘ Broad Church 
tone’’ has not been so much a matter 
of editorial temperament as of deliberate 
policy ; and for the same reason it has 
been happy to number among its con- 
tributors thinkers and writers in the 
Church of England and the various 
Nonconformist bodies, who felt themselves 
in accord with the breadth of its sym- 
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pathies and the largeness of its ideal. 
To this twofold interest THe INQUIRER 
still seeks to be faithful, and it does so 
untrammelled by official ties, and in the 
consciousness that a large charity, a wise 
understanding of the varieties of religious 
thought and experience, and a distrust of 
partisanship, are among the primary 
virtues of religious journalism which is to 
serve the deepest needs of the hour. 
vitor x 
In his recent Charge to his diocese, the 
Bishop of Hereford deplored the bad 
tone of some ecclesiastical newspapers, 
and their unhappy influence over many 
of the clergy. ‘‘ It is, indeed, one of the 
present misfortunes of our Church,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that these prints, so charged with 
odium theologicum, so ready to vilify those 
who differ from them, so active in foment- 
ing ecclesiastical party spirit, so essenti- 
ally irreligious in their tone, should be 
the chief weekly reading of so many of 
our clergy and their families, and should 
exercise so wide an influence over clerical 
sentiment and opinion.’’ These are 
strong words, and recall the scorn of 
Frederick Denison Maurice for the re- 
ligious press of his day; but they were 
spoken deliberately, and we cannot plead 
that they are undeserved. 
pe ae 


ProBaBLy Dr. Percival would be willing to 
admit that, in spite of some glaring excep- 
tions, his strictures are less generally true 
than they used to be. The narrow mind 
darkened by prejudice, and the bitter word, 
are less effective weapons in controversy 
than they were formerly. But we fear that 
it is still the case that men regard bad 
lapses from just judgment and generous 
feeling as quite venial in religious argu- 
ment. In so far as the religious press 
has any direct influence in moulding the 
clerical mind, and, through it, the average 
tone and temper of religious teaching, it 
should regard itself as pledged to noble 
manners and a rigid censorship of the 
bickerings and cavillings of anonymous 
correspondents, if, indeed, it is foolish 
enough to publish their letters at all. 
Corruptio optimi pessima, and nothing 
suffers so severely at the hands of false 
friends as religion. 

rey * 


Ir is said that the London season has 
seldom been so brilliant. The hotels are 
crowded with pleasure seekers, and day by 
day the social columns of the newspapers 
bear witness to the prodigal expenditure 
of money on all the refinements of a 
luxurious civilisation. In the East End 
and along the line of docks thousands 
of women and children are on the brink 
of starvation. In face of this appalling 
misery attempts at an equitable distribu- 
tion of blame for the continuance of the 
present deadlock are quite futile. Some 
may think that the Port of London Au- 


thority is standing firm for a principle; 
others that the men are fighting for their 
rights; many more, that punctilios of 
pride are being allowed to frustrate 
a settlement. But the spectre of hunger 
stalking through the streets only throws 
the grim determination of the men into 
stronger relief, and no words seem to 
fit the situation so well as those used by 
Burke on a memorable occasion: ‘* The 
question is not whether their spirit deserves 
blame or praise, but what, in the name of 
God, shall we do with it ?”’ 
ae fe x 
Tue Bishops of London, St. Albans and 
Southwark have issued an urgent appeal 
for a settlement of the strike, the con- 
tinuance of which they describe as ‘‘a 
national calamity, and a reproach to our 
common Christianity.’’? They plead that 
the slender margin of difference between 
the men and their employers does not 
justify the continuance of the misery to 
individuals, and loss to the community, 
which the strike entails, and that any 
real investigation of alleged grievances 
must involve some consultation with the 
men. We may add that in our judgment 
nothing could justify a settlement which 
would throw back a mass of labour into 
the casual class. It might be a temporary 
convenience to the employer, but at 
the cost of severe injury to the whole body 
politic. The course of industrial evolution 
must be in the direction of decasualisation, 
and not the reverse. Here prudential 
considerations of social safety and the 
idealism of Christian ethics are at one. 
Hoe * 


A CHARACTER study of the Rev. A. L. 
Lilley appeared in the Daily News and 
Leader last Saturday, written by the 
editor, Mr. A. G. Gardiner. It com- 
bines with a beautiful and sympathetic 
account of Canon Lilley’s distinguished 
gifts as a preacher and religious thinker a 
strong plea for the recognition of spiritual 
idealism in the Church of England. “ Why,” 
Mr. Gardiner asks, ‘‘ has a man of this 
stature reached middle life without recog- 
nition in a church so poor in the qualities 
of greatness as the Church of England 
to-day? Why has it been left to the 
Bishop of Hereford to give him some 
belated and trivial acknowledgment of 
his worth, and in doing so, unhappily 
to withdraw him from the great field of 
his true labour ?’’ We believe that these 
questions represent the deep misgivings 
of some of the most religious minds in the 
Church to-day, who view with growing 
concern how the skilful organiser ‘or the 
correct. medisvalist is preferred to the 
man of original gift for positions of influence 
and distinction. Is it too much to hope 
that a Liberal Prime Minister will some day 
assert his independence of official ecclesias- 
tical advisers and bring Canon Lilley 
back from Hereford to Westminster ? 


, 


THE NEW UNITY. 


Tue Reunion of the Churches, long 
prayed for, is coming sooner than expected 
and by ways other than we dreamed. I 
have set my hopes on a Free Catholic 
Church, and I still believe in a closer 
co-operation in worship and in Church- 
life than any yet realised. But the Free 
Catholic Church will be for a long time to 
come the church of the pioneers and the 
dreamers and the visionaries of Gop who 
are willing to be, with the Apostle, ‘‘ fools 
for Curist’s sake.’’ 
Reunion is coming along other paths, and 
chief of all by the path of denominational 
self-forgetfulness ; that is, through a com- 
mon social enthusiasm and social service. 
When ‘our own denominational Social 
Service Union met a few years ago, in 
Manchester College, Oxford, under my 
presidency, a little group of us—Anglican, 
Wesleyans, Primitive Methodists, Quakers | 


and others—met casually in the Residence ~ 


and brooded on things to come. We 
meditatively smoked our pipes and chatted 


with irresponsible ease until the small - 


hours of the morning, and the idea occurred 
to someone—‘‘ Why not link up all the 
Social Service Unions of all the denomina- 
tions and have a joint summer school ? ’’ 
Already there at Manchester College, under 
the auspices of our own denominational] 
summer school, we had managed to have 
present, as our guests, representatives of 
most of the other Social Service Unions. 
Why not now put the reunion on a proper 
basis, and organise a joint summer school ? 
No sooner said than—criticised! Was 
ever scheme mooted by any of us that was 
not at once smothered with criticism ? 
This idea, however, managed to survive- 
With characteristic self-eflacement our own 
people said, ‘* We'll do all you wish us to 
do, but to avoid theological prejudice 
we'll keep in the background ; let the 
Quakers and the Wesleyans take it up, 
they are not suspect.’ They did: and, 
to their honour be it said, they did it in a 
right catholic spirit. A little group met 
first of all privately and unofficially at 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Seebohm Rowntvree. 
We found that the dream had ‘‘ caught. 
on.’’ We thereupon summoned formally 
all the Social Service Unions to send 
representatives to another meeting—the 
first official meeting—at Woodbrooke, this 
time under the chairmanship of that 
champion of Social Reform, Bishop Gorr, 
then of Birmingham, now of Oxford. 
Would the Roman Catholics come in? 
Would the fearful Protestants work with 
them? Yes, we were all there, and in a 
mood of mutual confidence and friendship. 
That was the beginning, and two weeks ago 
we saw the dream come gloriously true. 
It is now a commonplace of the daily and 
religious newspapers. It is true that the 


Tn the meantime, the ~ 


. 


—— 
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Roman Catholics could not, as such, 
worship formally with — Protestants. 
Rooms were therefore set apart for 
‘*Mass’’ and for other group-worship— 
but we could not escape the feeling of 
being yet one family. 

During these wonderful days at the 
‘* Hayes,’’ Swanwick, even the Roman 
Catholics felt that they were socially and 
morally united to their Protestant brethren. 
As I wished ‘‘ Good-bye ’’ to a Jesuit priest 
at the railway station, he said, ‘* It only 
shows how united we really are.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ in social enthusiasm, at any rate.” 
** Ah,’’ he added earnestly, ‘‘in other 
things too, if only we knew—if only we 
knew.?’ 

Tn the mornings we could see Unitarians 
(there were over forty of our own people) 
worshipping with the Quakers at their 
** meeting,’ and actually speaking and 
taking part in it, really moved by the 
Spirit. One day, the Evangelicals, who 
joined together in their own common 
worship, asked me to conduct their service, 
which I felt it a great and happy privilege 
to do, And how long ago is it since my 
poor misguided’ countryman, Hueu Price 
Hucues (he knows better now), said, ‘‘ I 
cannot pray with a Unitarian ’’ ! 

What worked the miracle was nominally 
not religion at all but social aspiration, 
social study, social service. A rose by 
any other name will smell as sweet. We 
called it an Interdenominational Summer 
School for Social Service. But in the 
sight of all hearts it was a school of re- 
ligious charity and reunion. This, then, 
is the new line of approach, not theology, 
not (nominally) religion, not denunciation 
of creeds, not elimination of dogma, nor 
yet insistence on it—but simply taking all 
these differences for granted, and then 
ignoring them by going ahead with the 
work of social redemption in which we are 
in earnest. We were Tories and Liberals, 
Individualists, and Socialists. We were 
Tariff Reformers and Free Traders. We 
were Militant Suffragists, Non-Militant and 
even Anti-Suffragists—and yet party poli- 
tics were wiped out, and we were all, for 
a week at any rate, one man in CHRIST 
JESUS. 

And this is not to be the end of the 
matter. So high did the tide of feeling 
run, that we clamoured for another Joint 
School of Social Service next year, and 
resolved on it. When a financial deficit 
was announced, ‘‘the hat’’ was sent 
round at the close of one of the lectures 
and £40 raised then and there—though 
most of us were not of the millionaire class. 
(If anyone wishes to contribute to this 
movement I should be very glad to receive 
contributions and forward them to the 
treasurer.) 

The end of the school came with dramatic 
surprise. We could not, owing to the 
presence of Roman Catholics, join in 


worship together. Mr, Puitip WICKSTEED, 


who closed the gathering, said that though 
we could not all formally join in prayer, 
yet, as a matter of fact, we had really 
been praying together all through the 
week. In a few deeply’ moving sentences 
he described the spiritual unity we had 
realised, and as he spoke we wondered how 
he could end without at least the Lord’s 
Prayer or a benediction. In a dead hush 
he said quietly that we should all remain 
for a few moments during some music and 
we could still silently pray together. A 
lady softly played some bars of CHopPIN’s 
Prelude, and there we all waited in a 
thrilling intensity of emotion, feeling a 
deeper union of spirit than any words 
could tell, and the descent of a benediction 
tenderer than man could utter. As we 
scattered, someone came up to me with 
glistening eyes muttering, ‘‘ That is some- 
thing to remember for life.’’ 
J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


PATRICK MacGILL. 


Poet: Sometime Navvy.* 


THERE is very little doubt that ‘‘ the 
pen is mightier than the sword,’’ though 
Lytton said it, who perhaps shouldn’t; but 
whether the pen is mightier than the pick 
and the shovel remains for Mr. Patrick 
MacGill to prove. The glorification of the 
pick and the shovel by one who either owes 
everything to those, his first literary tools— 
or nothing, makes one doubt which will 
prove the mightier. Mr. Patrick MacGill 
is a born poet, with Apollo’s shafts far- 
darting and lyre complete. But he has 
not always bent the bow. If he is also a 
born navvy, the toilers of Grub-street and 
of the Chattertonian garrets will be 
breathless in the race with the men of the 
shanty and the hut. When he is weary of 
the pen he may remember what he said of 
the shovel :— 


** Wonderful, ancient shovel, tool of the 
labour slave ! 

To you the sparkle of silver the hammer 
and furnace gave. ‘ 

For you the virginal forest was stripped of 
its stateliest trees, 

And you have the temper that flame has, 
and you have the graces of these. 

Athens and Rome have known you, Lon- 
don and Paris know, 

You'll raise the towns of the future when 
the towns of the present go. 

A race will esteem and praise you in the 
days that are to be, 

When I am silent and songless and the 
headstone crumbles on me ! 

Wonderful navoy shovel, the days are near 
at hand 

When you'll rise o’er sword and sceptre a 
mighty power in the land.’’ 


* Songs of a Navvy. 
MacGill, 4, Cloisters, Windsor. 
a Nayvy’s Scrap Book, 


Published by P. 
Gleanings from 
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But we remember, as Stella said, ‘‘ that 
the Dean can write very beautifully on 
a broomstick,’’? and Mr. Patrick MacGuill 
has tried his ’prentice hand on many 
humble but significant things, including 
the ‘‘far-flung’’ cigarette, and found 
none of them wanting. They are now 
famed in story, not only’ with buttercups 
and daisies, but with the celandine and 
daffodils. The sweat-drops on his brow 
in the fifteen and ten hour shifts have been 
the dew of his consecration. He has 
extracted from hardship sweetness and 
light, honey from the rock and oil from the 
flinty rock, wild honey as yet and petrol. 
His honey has just a suspicion of tartaric 
acid about it, as becomes an Ishmaelite 
with something of tartar, or of the Tartar in 
his poetical make-up. He uses his petrol 
more as a marvellous driving power than 
as an illuminant. His universe is yet 
geocentric, and not heliocentric. At any 
rate, the Sun of Righteousness with healing 
in his wings seems not to have arisen with 
the light that never was on sea or shore. 
When he does we feel he, too, will drive 
the chariot of the Sun, as one to the 
manner born. He will not ‘‘ scorch’’ in 
any sense, nor bake another Africa. Some 
are asking if he is a genius. For a man 
who puts the name of Asquith like a fly 
in the amber of a fable of Lafontaine’s, the 
question can be deferred awhile. We 
must ‘‘ wait and see.’’ But there is the 
promise of the greatness which arises in 
the man who does not despise the day of 
small things, and for whom the obvious is 
an unexplored country. Like Naaman 
the Syrian we could all do great things if 
we were bidden; but that is what neither 
the prophet, nor the prophet’s God ever 
bids us do—they know their men—hence 
the dearth of greatness. We are bidden do 
the obvious, and so some few only achieve 
greatness, and effect the miraculous. 
Genius proves itself largely independent of 
environment. 

If Mr. Patrick MacGill can shed his 
‘‘many fathers’’ and ‘‘ ten thousand 
instructors,’ his genius will assert 
itself and proclaim its own ‘‘ self-ex- 
istence.’’ The fatal facility, even when 
felicitous, of a Kipling is a dangerous 
thing to be seen too early by a poet who 
reverences, like a sane man and a wise, the 
strenuousness and simplicity of the pick 
and the shovel. It is a style as easy to set 
going as to set anegg onend. But nobody 
could do it until the first explorer showed 
the way. Many a man could set an egg 
on end more neatly than Columbus. We 
think Mr. MacGill betters his instruction. 
But it was far easier than to discover 
America, which was a work of ‘‘ longue 
haleine.’’ Many a man could have dis- 
covered the egg trick, who could never 
have discovered America. And one begins 
to think that though Mr. Kipling was the 
first to write Kiplingese easily, he could 
not do the other thing. But we shall 
forgive much and forget more of what Mr. 
Kipling has done, if he has in any way 
contributed by his own peculiar genius to 
the kindling of genius in another. If 
Mr. MacGill could throw up the egg he 
might navigate another Atlantic and dis- 
cover a new world; even a new planet 
might swim into his ken. 

But Mr. Kipling has not been “‘ the 
only begetter’’ of these verses, for- 
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tunately. Bret Harte, Sims, and others 
might claim to be, if not among ‘‘ the 
many fathers,’’ yet among ‘“the ten 
thousand instructors.’’ Yet we none 
of us can have read everything, even 
at twenty-one—the ripe age when we 
pass to the majority—Milton perhaps 
excepted. There are realms of gold, and 
more worlds than Alexander found, or 
failed to find. And if Dan Chaucer ever 
beguiled the navvy ‘“‘ at a shift,’’ we 
doubt whether the ‘‘ poet’s poet ’’ has yet 
come along his way. When he gazes 
through Spenser’s ‘‘ magic casements,’’ a 
light above the brightness of the sun at 
noonday may send him to Arabia and 
‘* faery-lands forlorn ’’ for a season, and 
some scales that now obstruct his vision 
will fall away at the word of an Ananias 
who had no faith in “‘ the art that lies 
in lies,’’ as his unhappy namesake seemed 
to have. But perhaps it is only in the 
mighty company of Plato that Mr. Mac- 
Gill so defines poetry, andin his way, and 
may be, for his reasons. Poetry, like life, 
may be a combination of Wahrheit und 
Dichtung, but Dichtung is not lies— 
not necessarily. 

There are a few translations from 
Lafontaine, ‘‘ the fabulous Frenchmen,”’ 
as Mr. MacGill all too facetiously calls 
him. The best advice to any one 
about to translate Lafontaine would be 
Punch’s advice to those about to under- 
take an equally hazardous venture, 
‘*Don’t.’? The mild heretic who found 
the New Testament ‘‘ a very good book, 
upon my word, a very good book,’’ but for 
the incomprehensible doctrine of the 
eternal torments, and ‘‘ whom’’ his 
nurse (at his latter end) said, ‘* le bon Dieu 
could not find in his heart to damn,’’ can 
only be assimilated, he cannot be trans- 
lated. There are also a few translations 
from Victor Hugo, and from some Ger- 
man poets. As five-finger exercises they 
are well performed, but such exercises 
are better adapted for one’s ‘‘ private 
devotions ’’ than for ‘‘ public worship.’’ 
Art is to conceal—translation-work. And, 
had it not been for our Salvation, the 
Bible itself would have been ‘better left 
untranslated. The apple of our ‘‘ fall ’’ 
would not have become the ‘‘ apple of 
discord,’’ and the Book itself we should 
have guarded as the apple of our eye, and 
used for the same purpose, for receiving 
and perceiving Light. But fortunately 
for the Bible as for Omar Khayam, the 
Holy Ghost appointed the translators, and 
even their mistranslation, as a Bishop of 
Peterborough once said, was ‘‘ inspired.”’ 
But such ‘‘ favours are divine,’’ as the 
hymn says, and more jealously select in 
distribution than even the human favours 
of the ‘‘ Garter’’ and the ‘‘ 0.M.’ 

We fain would quote from the ‘‘ Songs 
of a Navvy,’’ but to quote would largely 
be to mislead. He was building his city in 
clay, and has taken to marble. But a 
brick from each would tell nothing of the 
increasing power and grace of his work. 
Of some few things one might well say with 
a lofty ‘‘ Edinburgh Reviewer,’’ “‘ this 
will never do.’? Our task, however, was 
to find merits, not faults; an easy task. 
But when Mr. MacGill crosses Lethe in the 
long hereafter, we trust the gods will help 
him to forget that he ever (more than 
once) rhymed “death” with “Leth.” Still, 
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such a poet needs must show some creden- 
tial, however slight, of his late navvyship, 
and that he was once ‘‘of the earth, 
earthy.’ The little book ‘‘ Songs of a 
Navvy,’’ dedicated to his ‘‘ Pick and 
Shovel,’’ is a great advance on the 
‘* Gleanings from a Navvy’s Scrap Book,”’ 
dedicated to the ‘‘ Members of the Ludi- 
crous Club,’’ which nevertheless seems to 
have cantered into and through a second 
edition. But to be twenty-one with such 
a pen as Mr. Patrick MacGill wields! 
The prospect for him and for us is poetically 
entrancing. We stand upon a. peak in 
Darien, and stare at the untravelled future 
with a wild surmise. He sings :— 


«On my hangings of arras 
Dewdrop and sunlight commingle, 
The music of woods that are endless, 
And infinite seas 
That come with the voices 
Of storm or of calm to the shingle 
In the lilac gray blush of the dawn, 
On the sensuous breeze. 
So full of promise is earth. 
As a child’s gentle laughter. 
The sapphire tints of the water 
Ave fair to the eyes— 
The present is only, 
I know not a past nor hereafter, 
And forth from my covering 
Of saffron and ermine I rise.” 
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POPPIES IN THE CORN. 


Popprizrs—the artist’s flower; corn— 
emblem of the fruit of labour; they grow 
together. 

They grow together to indicate the 
marriage on the wastes of God, of beauty 
and use; of that which nourishes the soul, 
and that which sustains the body; and 
the equal sacredness of both. 

Both have an extraordinary antiquity. 
Wheat was cultivated in continents that 
have disappeared. Five varieties were 
grown in the Stone Age of Europe, as 
impressions on the rock still testify. 

In the ancient Greek religion, the poppy 
was sacred to Deméter, whose name 
signifies Mother-Karth, in whom the pro- 
ductive nature of the land was personi- 
fied. In Christian hands the Greek goddess 
was transformed to Saint Margaret of 
Antioch, the sanguine colour of the scarlet 
poppy being held to show forth the blood 
of her martyrdom. It was the Arabs who 
discovered a more prosaic use, and from 
its medicinal properties named it the 
‘* father of sleep ’’ ; and from one of the 
species opium is still made. 

Thus poets and artists grew to regard 
it as the emblem of sleep, and of sleep’s 
twin-brother, death. So does Clement 
Scott weave it into his song of the ‘‘ Garden 
of Sleep.’’ So does Rossetti employ it in 
several of his pictures. A crimson dove 
brings in its beak the gift of kindly death 


to the ‘‘ Beata Beatrix,’’ in the form of 


an anodyne-poppy ; and the floor of the 
chamber whither love leads the poet in 
‘* Dante’s Dream ’’ is also with poppies 
bestrewn. For poppy-land is that other 
condition of the consciousness, that serene 
and blessed mood 
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‘* Tn which... the breath of this cor-— 


poreal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 


Almost suspended, we are laid asleep ze : 


In body, and become.a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the 


power i-3 es 
Ofharmony, and the deep power of joy, 


We see into the life of things.’’ : 
This is the sleep which is higher than 


waking, the silence diviner than music, 


the darkness diviner than light, known to’ 
every mystic. This is the state of ‘‘ Sam- 
adhi’’ of the Hindus in which the gates 
of the senses close, and the voice of the 


silence grows audible, and with the loss — 


of the consciousness of self, the dawn 
breaks of that cosmic consciousness which 


pervades the world. 


But if that is what the poppies symbolise 
—the trance illumined by the gleam, the 
consecration and the poet’s dream—what 
relationship bear they to the field of 
labour and the open life of nature and the 
robust sanities of the healthy practical 
life @ 
of a myriad leaves be without the hidden 
growth of the myriad roots, distilling, 
absorbing in the dark beneath? Where 
would the blush of beauty be without the 
filtering of iron in the chemical labora- 
tories of the body ? Where would be the 
work of the world without the invisible 
range of mind in plan and potent pur- 
pose ? Where the justice and equity and 
love of the world, apart from the vision 
without which the people perish ? 

Once upon a time the truth was borne 
in upon me in this wise. It was in Corn- 
wall, under an unforgettable summer 
day. Before my gaze stretched an undu- 
lating sweep of land covered with ripen- 
ing wheat, over which a light sea-breeze 
passed caressingly, the surface gently 
waving as though swayed by a responsive 
emotion. Just beyond the edge of the 


golden grain dark-seamed cliffs fell preci- _ 


pitously into a sea which blinked with 
countless sapphires, the blue waters 
stretching far away into silver distances, 
until ocean and sky dissolved into a 
shimmering dreamy haze. The white and 
red-sailed boats became wings of fancy ; 
the corn whispered secrets which only 
the heart may receive, and the red poppies 
in its depths communicated a strange 
spell which released the mind on a tide 
of longing that snapped the moorings 
of the ship of the soul. 

One great pang of ineffable rapture 
with the act of self-surrender, and i was 
disengaged from the thrall of person- 
ality. An expansive gladness diffused 
my spirit until [ became cne with the 
brooding sky and one with the waving 
wheat; the throb of the sea was felt as 
my own pulse; the waters washed over 
my breast as the rock subdues itself to 
the kisses of the waves; the life in the 
fields was my own; ‘‘J began thro’ the 
grass once again to be bound to the Lord.” 
T felt the mother-love of the quail as it 
fed its young; the playfulness of the 
dormice awcke in me the lilt and the 
rhythm of life. My roots sucked the 
moisture in a thousand humid places ; 
my leaves felt the flutter of the breeze 
with which I also fanned them into motion. 
I was the rock that basked in the sun for 
ten thousand summers. I was that sea 


Where would the vivid emerald — 
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and time was not, nor space, but just life 
passed in an eternal now. 

Then I knew. Then I knew with a con- 
viction which no doubt will ever diminish 
that all is well with the world. Then 1 
knew that necessary as is the struggle for 
existence in nature, beneath it is a deep 
content. Then I accepted, acquiesced in, 
and loved all things. Then I saw that he 
comes nearest to the heart of the world 
who is tolerant and full of goodwill toward 
all creatures. Then, in sooth, it seemed 
quite as sweet to have suffered as to have 
enjoyed ; that pain is a kiss of God ; that 
sin carries its own corrective, and beneath 
the impregnable foundations of the world 
flows the invincible stream of divine for- 
giveness. But more than all I saw the 
necessity for the strifes and antagonisms of 
human life and the great good that recon- 
ciles them all in itself. Not in opposition 
but in harmonious purpose appeared the 
useful and the fair, the real and the ideal ; 
and Martha served her Lord, unheeding 
his wisdom, but tending to his needs, as 
Mary who sat reverently listening at his 
feet. p4 

And when I came to myself and looked 
out again through the windows of the 
eyes, it was to see the beams of benediction 
lie across the broad bosom of the earth, 
turning the tragedy of nature into the 
glory and splendour of the plains of God. 

Return to me, thou hour of beatitude ; 
allure me to that same utter surrender ; 
yet not unless thou sendest me back to 
the ugly streets of the sweltering city and 
the grimy grapple with daily drudgery, 
with the song of the grassy, dewy places 


in my heart, and the vision and dream 


of beauty before my eyes, that I may 
unite the ideal to the practical, as the 
crimson poppies burn in the depths of 
the ripening wheat on the dreamy downs. 
de Mes Bs 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH DISSENTERS. 


The Early English Dissenters in the Light of 
recent Research (1550-1641). By Champlin 
Burrage. 2vols. Cambridge University Press, 
1912. 

Mr. Burrace’s book is the production 
of a skilful researcher. It is extremely 
business-like ; there is hardly a superfluous 
word. There is no attempt at a con- 
tinuous history. The first volume deals 
with a series of particular questions; the 
second is a collection of documents—the 
very incunabula of Nonconformist origins. 
The whole work hardly moves away from 
the region of literary evidence, 7.¢., the 
evidence of books and tracts, many of 
extreme rarity, and that of manuscripts, 
in the Record Office, or in our great 
libraries, many of which have been hitherto 
unrevealed. In connection with such evi- 
dence, a kind of “higher criticism” is 
naturally evolved, and applied to previous 
historians. “If Mr. A. had seen docu- 
ment X, could he have said so and so?” 


_ Was it on the authority of X that Mr. 
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controverted the statement of Mr. 
A.?” It is obvious that the right policy 
for a reviewer who wishes to indicate the 
importance of Mr. Burrage’s book is to 
confine himself to the broader issues, and 
the questions which have been argued 
before, rather than plunge into details 
which present mere novelty. And Mr. 
Burrage has furnished a useful help to his 
reader, and his reviewer, by appending to 
his Introduction a series of concise para- 
graphs, setting forth precisely what he 
claims to have done in the way of settling 
vexed questions, or, if they cannot yet be 
settled, in the production of fresh informa- 
tion that may tend to their solution, and 
establish order where confusion reigned 
before. 


The reader naturally wants to know 
what Mr. Burrage has to say about the 
“ Privy Church,” of which Richard Fitz 
was minister; and he finds at once that 
in our author’s opinion it was not a “‘ regu- 
larly constituted Congregational church,” 
and that it is not to be identified with the 
Plumbers’ Hall congregation. This latter 
judgment is against that of Mr. Shake- 
speare and Mr. Burgess, and of many 
Congregational historians. The initial diffi- 
culty is that so little is known of Richard 
Fitz; his name is not mentioned by 
Strype, and he finds no place in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He 
is nob mentioned by the bishops who, in 
their letters to their foreign friends, 
complain alike of the hardship of being 
obliged to enforce uniformity, and of the 
difficulties that are thrown in their way 
by Puritan sects and conventicles. 
Troubles as to strict conformity, which 
had been present ever since the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, came to a head in 
1567. All clerical licences were called in, 
and reissued only to those who would 
promise to conform in all respects, espo- 
cially as to wearing the surplice. Thirty- 
seven of the London clergy refused “the 
conjuring garments of the Pope’s Church,” 
were deprived, and imprisoned. The like- 
minded members of their congregations 
would attend the parish churches no more. 
They met in private houses, but, having 
engaged Plumbers’ Fall for a larger 
gathering than usual (they said, for a 
wedding), a large number of them were 
arrested there on June 19, of whom 
seven were examined before the Court 
of High Commission. The account they 
gave of themselves is quite plain: as long 
as they could have the word preached 
and the Sacraments administered without 
“idolatrous gear”? they went to church, 
and never assembled in houses; but 
when they could no longer have their own 
ministers, they bethought them what 
were best to do, and remembered that 
there was “a congregation of some of 
us” in Queen Mary’s days, which used a 
Genevan book of order and discipline, 
approved by Calvin, “which book and 
order we now hold.” Refusing to go back 
to church, the accused were sent to Bride- 
well. They cannot have been long in 
prison, for in the following March seventy- 
two persons were captured while meeting 
in the house of James Tynne, goldsmith, 
and among them were six of the seven 
leading men who had been examined 
before the High Commission. 
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In April, 1569, twenty-four men and 
seven women were, through the inter- 
cession of Bishop Grindal, discharged from 
Bridewell. Only the names of the men 
are given; ten of them were among those 
arrested at Tynne’s house, and five of these 
were of the seven Plumbers’ Hall leaders. 
At the same time, William Bonham, a 
minister, was discharged upon his written 
promise not to exercise any private minis- 
try and not to be present at any assemblies 
of prayer, and not to ‘‘invaie’’ against 
any rites or ceremonies of the Church. 
The same undertaking was given by 
another minister, Nicholas Crane, and 
both were licensed by Grindal. Both 
Bonham and Crane were concerned in 
the attempt to set up a parochial Presby- 
tery at Wandsworth in 1572; and both 
were again imprisoned for breach of con- 
formity in using the Geneva service book 
for marriages and baptisms. This seems 
to be the last of the Plumbers’ Hall tra- 
dition. It looks as if the congregation 
had never had time and opportunity to 
organise itself, or to grow into a separate 
existence ; its leaders, constantly in prison, 
formulated nothing, and it has left us no 
documents. There is no evidence of any- 
thing but Nonconforming Puritanism. As 
to Fitz’s church, the case is diflerent. 
Its origin is quite obscure, but it has left 
two printed papers. The first is “‘ The 
order of the privye churche in London,”’ 
and bears at foot the name of Richarde 
Fytz, minister. It briefly sets forth ** the 
mynde of them that have set 
their hands and hartes to the pure,. un- 
mingled, and sincere worshippinge of God 
‘ only abolishinge and abhorringe 
all tradicions and inventions of man. ee 
These intentions are stated under three. 
heads—first, to have the word preached 
freely, not in bondage and subjection ; 
second, to have the sacraments adminis- 
tered purely, according to the institution 
of the Lord Jesus, and without any in- 
vention of man; third, to have “‘ not the 
fylthye Cannon lawe, but discipline only.”’ 
The second document may be called a 
covenant, but it is rather a form of personal 
testimony. Mr. Burrage dates it between 
1567 and 1571, but one is inclined to put 
it pretty close to the earlier date on account 
of its strong denunciation of ‘* Popish ” 
garments,’’ ‘‘ filthy ragges,’’ and “‘ idola- 
trous trash.’’ In fact, the whole paper 
turns on the one point that the testifier 
declares that in spite of the danger of not 
attending his parish church—‘‘ I come not 
back again to the preachynges, &c., of 
those who have receaved these markes of 
the Romysh beast.’? He says he has 
joined in prayer with others who will not 
conform; but there is no indication of a 
church constitution or organisation among 
them. And there is nothing yet to indi- 
cate the formation of a church of the 
Separatist order—in the sense of a Brownist 
or, as Mr. Burrage would have us say, 
a Barrowist independency. 


A third document, a manuscript dating 
from 1571, is a testimony of the same sort 
as the last mentioned, concluding with a 
prayer that the Queen would follow the 
exainple of Jehoshaphat and cast down 
all high places of idolatry within her land. 
The subscribers call themselves “a poor 
congregation whom God hath separated 
from the Church of England and from 
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the mingled and false worshipping therein 
used,” and mention, among those who 
have been killed by long imprisonment, 
‘our minister Rycherd fitz thomas bow- 
lande deacon, one partryge.” The men- 
tion of a deacon looks like evidence of a 
church organisation. Thomas Bowland 
was an original Plumbers’ Hall prisoner, 
and so was Randall Partryge, and so were 
seven or eight of the twenty-seven prisoners 
who signed this document—evidently very 
humble people, eighteen signing with a 
mark. It seems impossible to resist Mr. 
Burrage’s inference that the old stalwarts 
of the Plumbers’ Hall meeting may have 
met in prison many members of Fitz’s 
church, “ the earliest Separatist congrega- 
tion of which any considerable historical 
record has been preserved”?; but Mr. 
Burrage regards the appeal to Queen 
Elizabeth as proof that there was as yet 
no intention of establishing a permanent 
Separatist congregationalism as against 
the idea of a National Church. That is to 
say, as we understand it, that Fitz’s 
church having absorbed a number of 
Plumbers’ Hall adherents, was still in their 
position of demanding further reformation, 
but had not given up the notion that the 
first thing to do was to purge and rectify 
the Church as it was. Bishop Grindal 
speaks of ‘‘ those who have openly separ- 
ated from us .... have held their own 
meetings and ordained ministers, elders, 
and deacons after their own way.” He 
quite understood the position of another 
“ Privy Church,” that of which Scambler 
was minister, which persisted in holding 
Protestant services in secret throughout 
the reign of Mary. This knot of Pro- 
testants gained great credit. Scambler, 
and a subsequent minister, Bentham, 
became bishops; but people who would 
not go back to their parish churches 
when they might found no indulgence. 
Yet they seemed to themselves to be as 
consistent in denouncing “ rags of Popery ” 
in the Elizabethan Church as they had 
been in revolting from established Roman- 
ism in the days of Mary. We owe to Mr. 
Burrage the plainest story of these Eliza- 
bethan Nonconformists that has been put 
before us, and we think it will not soon 
be superseded by another. 

Mr. Burrage’s book, not professing to be 
a continuous narrative, has the charm of 
dropping the reader into the midst of 
unexpected details. We have, for instance, 
very interesting particulars of a congrega- 
tion at Bocking, in Essex, in the early 
days of Edward VI., which was streng- 
thened by the addition of a number of 
like-minded people who migrated from 
Faversham, in Kent, to join them. These 
people have been called Anabaptists, 
and claimed as the first English Separa- 
tists; but “they were merely Noncon- 
formists of a rather peculiar type... .” 
It is probable that they were revolters 
against the Act for Uniformity of Service 
(1549); and that they represent the per- 
sistent Lollardism of which our historians 
take too little account. But the most 
interesting thing about them is that they 
reject entirely the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion (which seems to be elsewhere in- 
separable from early Protestantism) and 
all its implications. Two at least of the 
members of this congregation are in the 
list of Marian martyrs. 


Mr. Burrage identifies the home of a 
little congregation mentioned by Francis 
Johnson (1606) as “a church in the West 
parts of England professing the same 


faith with us,” as Slaughterford on the 
Somerset border of Wilts. 
thirteen of its members migrated to Hol- 


land, but apparently failed in their 


endeavour to establish themselves as an 
independent Church. It would be an in- 


teresting study for a man of leisure to 
work out the English homes of the refugees 


in Holland, whose names occur in the rare, 
but by no means scanty, literature con- 
nected with the Amsterdam churches and 
their controversies. 

Mr. Burrage incidentally throws a good 
deal of light upon the history of congre- 


gational covenants, a subject which he has 
treated in a separate work. One is glad 
to note how much simpler were the earliest 


mutual pledges of members of gathered 


churches than the elaborate dogmatic 
Perhaps at the 


beginning they ‘‘ gave their hands together 


covenants of later days. 


that they would not hear Mass at all.’’ 


A little later, they pledge themselves in 
an excellent form which long persists ‘* to 
walk together in all the ways of God so far 
as He has made known to us, or shall make 


known to us, and to forsake all false ways.’’ 


It is to be noticed that the fifteen articles 
of the detailed covenant enforced by Hugh 
Peters at Rotterdam (1633) as a condition 
of admission to the Lord’s Supper, deal 
entirely with conduct, and not at all with 


doctrine. 


Mr. Burrage’s book opens a good many 
doors which have hitherto been closed, 
takes many questions further on their 
way towards solution, and sets an example 
at once of accuracy in record and judgment 
kept tentative and carefully limited to 
data before it, in a region where the ab- 
sence of such modesty has sometimes been 
It may be added that some 
good reproductions of documents and 
title-pages of rare books enhance the 


conspicuous. 


interest of these volumes. 
J. EDwIn ODGERS. 
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WILLIAM WATSON. 


The Heralds of the Dawn. A Play in Hight 
Scenes. By William Watson. London: 
Lane. 4s, 6d, net. 

THOSE of our readers who have formed 
a standard by which to judge the poet 
from the merits of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,’ ‘‘In Laleham Churchyard,’’ 
the ‘‘ Hymn to the Sea,’’ or the ‘‘ Un- 
known God,’’ are likely to be disappointed 
in William Watson’s last poem. The 
interest aroused by an admired poet’s 
excursion into a new territory is not 
warranted by the issue. Mr. Watson is 
too fond of phrase-making, too contem- 
plative, too detached from his subject 
to surrender himself to the influences 
that create effective characterisation. 
The dramatis persone are not concrete 
enough, are not flesh and blood, but lay 
figures or symbols of the morality-play. 
The scene is chiefly laid at ‘‘ Phantasmo- 
pol,’’ in the country of Ideonia; and the 
time, ‘‘ the morrow of antiquity.’’ Among 
the characters are a king who represents 


Twelve or 


John 


the past, with its superstitions and cruel- 


ties. The better time coming is heralded 
by the Prince, his son, named ‘‘ Hes- 
perus,’’ who has seen through the delusive 
glory of war, who places mercy on an 
equal seat beside justice, and is a new 
theologian to boot. 


‘* God is more just than thou dost picture 

Him. 

Dost thou suppose He is a bartering 
God, 

That makes a profit out of our 
folly, 

Alert to seize on our unwariness, 

To catch us tripping and stickle for a 
price ? 


poor 


And should’st thou dare to do a worthy ys 


thing, 

Dost thou imagine that the august 
Begetter 

Of all this world shall then fall short of 
thee 


In righteous dealing ? ’’ 


One feels that by adhering to his desire 
to try the experiment of poetic drama, 
the poet has hampered his muse. Honest 
craftsmanship, the maintenance of lofty 
diction, do not and cannot make up for 
lack of fire, and of the pulse of heroic 
feeling directly transferred from human 
life: Still Mr. Watson is too much of an 
artist, of too fastidious a taste, to be 
guilty of producing any work which is 
not profitable and pleasant reading. 

Incidentally, the story of the Hunter 
of the Woods, who steals into the city to 
slay the successful Commander at the 
moment when a nation’s laurels crown 


him, may be intended for a contribution 


to the present agitation against the white 
slave traffic. The Commander has dis- 
honoured the Hunter’s daughter, and later 
falls a victim to the distracted father’s 
vengeance. To the King the crime is 
the ‘‘ light handling of a country wench ” 
which is not to be set above a mourning 
realm. But the Prince apportions the 
punishment of the avenger to the measure 
of the wrong he has suffered. 


‘¢ Take then from me forgiveness, 
And go thou back to thine own land in 
peace.”’ 


Here is the voice of the poet who has 
wept over Armenia’s wrongs, who has 
espoused unpopular truth, and who has 
made us expect ever in him an ally of 
truth against expediency, of freedom 
against tyranny, and love against hate. 
As the prophetess Zoraya says :— 


*< Slowly the spirit of the world itself 
Is bringing to the birth all thou did’st 
dream, 
And with thee or without thee shall thy 
cause 
Prevail.’’ 
Boe oN a, 


MORALITY AND THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. : 

The Kingdom of God, a Course of Four Lectures 
delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 
1912, by William Temple, Headmaster of Repton. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Iv is significant that these lectures were 
delivered under the auspices of the Cam- 
bridge Christian Evidence Society, for 
their professed aim is not to solve prob- 


— 
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lems, but to stimulate thought. It is 
the more significant when we discover 
the eminently practical nature of the 
questions with which Mr. Temple deals. 
The foundation of the Christian faith 
and life is presented to us, not as the 
acceptance of statements about Christ 
bearing the impress of an age very different 
from our own, but as the membership of 
the Kingdom of God; and membership 
of the Kingdom involves the acknow- 
ledgment of Christ as ‘‘ its King, and the 
spirit of His life as the law that governs 
alike the individuals who are to be its 
citizens and the nations which are to be 
its provinces.” 

Mr. Temple is singularly broadminded, 
and his broadmindedness is not that of 
the man who cares little for his convic- 
tions, but that of one who desires to enter 
really sympathetically into the point of 
view of those who differ from him. He 
addresses himself to the question whether 
there is any reason for saying that religion 
is necessary for goodness. ‘‘ Why drag 
in religion at all?’’ And he clears the 
ground by an outspoken discussion of 
the relation of the moral judgment to 
religion. The former is in its nature, 
though probably not in its history, abso- 
lutely independent of the latter. The 
right judgment for each individual man is 
determined by the precise place which he 
holds in the general structure of society. 
The principle of society is frankly admitted 
to be involved in any philosophy of value. 
It is when this principle of society becomes 
predominant that my judgment as to 
what is good for me becomes a moral 
judgment. While granting that the 
erowth of morality, both in extent and in 
content, has been accompanied, and, as 
a rule, conditioned, by a parallel develop- 
ment in religious conviction, Mr. Temple 
declares that it does not necessarily follow 
that the process need continue, ‘* for the 
value of the moral law when reached 
does not depend on the way in which it 
has been found.’’ The place of religion 
in relation to morality is to be found 
rather in the motive than in the content 
of morality. What we want, says Mr. 
Temple, is a change of will. The mere 
recognition of duty is no great assistance 
towards its performance. We must begin 
to feel the evil of the frame of mind that 
sent Christ to the Cross and to realise 
that it is to a very large extent our own 
frame of mind, we must feel ‘‘ that the 
great Power which rules the world is sub- 
mitting to suffer at our hands, in a way 
which can only be represented by the 
agony of Christ. . . . When He is reviled 
He reviles not again. ... ‘ Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they 
do.’ ... That is why the religious life 
can make all the difference to morality, 
because, to the religious man, all his faults, 
which he will now call his sins, are no 
longer merely a breach of law; they are 
the betrayal of a friend.’’ ‘‘ How are 
we to obey laws which our consciences 
make known to us ?—we find that we 
need new power ; and religion may supply 
that power in very many ways, not least 
in the way that I am now suggesting, by 
awaking in us horror of our own present 
condition. 1 do not mean horror of some 
extraordinarily sinful acts; it was not 
crime or vice that sent Christ to the Cross ; 


it was respectability and religious stagna- 
tion and compromise.”’ 

The rest of the book is chiefly occupied 
by the question what a Christian society 
would look like, and how we ought to live 
in the world of our own day. The ideals 
of the economic structure of society, of 
criminal administration, of charity, and 
of international relationships are indi- 
cated, and then the attempt is made to 
show that we are to-day necessarily in- 
volved in compromise of a_ legitimate 
kind. Mr. Temple admits that any one 
who likes can say that his views are due 
to his ‘‘ having been born and bred in 
the Anglican tradition, which is com- 
promise from beginning to end.’’ His 
argument here is ingenious, even brilliant, 
but not quite convincing. We must com- 
promise with the world on those points 
where we may be assisting the develop- 
ment of what is best in the actual circum- 
stances of the society in which we live, 
is his conclusion, and it will be received 
differently by his different readers accord- 
ing to their temperament. True, the 
Kingdom of God is like unto a man that 
bringeth out of his treasury things new 
and old, a saying that Mr. Temple strangely 
enough does not make use of, but the 
difficulty for most of us is to know how 
much of the old to retain along with the 
new, or in other words how much retention 
of the heritage of the past is consistent 
with organic continuity with the past, 
and how much is illegitimate compromise. 

Enough has been said to testify to the 
virility and frankness of Mr. Temple’s 
lectures, and to their interest for all those 
who are genuinely anxious to hasten the 
day when English Christians of different 
communions shall find that their common 
ground of positive agreement lies in unity 
of spirit, not in uniformity of letter. Mr. 
Temple is as anxious for that day as are 
those of us who cannot apply his prin- 
ciple of compromise to the matter of 
creed-tests. 

H. E. B. Spxicur. 


—_~.-—__-_ 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY: Its Writings and 
Teachings in their Historical Connections. By 
Otto Pfleiderer, D.D. Translated by W. Mont- 
gomery, B.D. Vol, 4. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ir is four years this month since Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer passed away, after more 
than thirty years’ service to New Testa- 
ment scholarship in the University of 
Berlin; and now we have, completed in 
four volumes, the English translation of his 
final work on Primitive Christianity, a 
monument of the patient labours of a mind 
ever alert and sensitive to the progressive 
movements of thought, and fearless in the 
pursuit of truth. To the fourth and con- 
cluding volume of the translation an index 
of citations is added, which shows how 
broad is the conception of this study of 
Primitive Christianity during the first cen- 
tury and a half of its growth. The litera- 
ture considered is by no means confined to 
the books of the New Testament Canon, 
but in addition to illustrative matter 
derived from the Jewish Apocrypha, and 
especially the ‘* Wisdom of Solomon,”’ 


the apocalypse of Baruch and Enoch, a 
large number of extra-canonical writings, 
which belong to the latter half of the 
period, receive substantive treatment. It 
is an indication of how Pfleiderer’s work 
grew, that in the first edition of the 
Urchristentum (1887) there is only slight 
reference to the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,’’ which was then a recent’ dis- 
covery, and only beginning to be tho- 
roughly examined by scholars, whereas in 
the second edition (1902), from which this 
translation is made, a full section is 
devoted to its exposition. A good half of 
this concluding volume is occupied with 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers and 
the Apologists, following the sections on 
the Johannine Writings and Theology. 
The Fourth Gospel Pfleiderer dates about 
135 a.p., and the Appendix to the Gospel 
and the First Epistle about 150 a.p.; the 
Apocalypse much earlier, at the turn of the 
century, and the two shorter Epistles also 
before the Gospel ; these ‘‘ Johannine ’’ 
writings, as a whole, are in his view to be 
attributed to four several authors. And, 
broadly speaking, contemporary with this 
group we have such writings as the Epistle 
of Barnabas, the ‘‘ Shepherd ’’ of Hermas, 
the Apologies of Aristides, Justin Martyr, 
and others, and the Epistle to Diognetus. 
Pfleiderer’s account of these works makes 
one realise how imperfect was the judg- 
ment of values, which finally determined 
the limits and the inclusions of the eccle- 
siastical canon of the Scriptures, shutting 
out, ¢.g., that ‘‘ pearl of early Christianity,” 
the Epistle to Diognetus. ‘‘ It cannot be 
denied,’’ says Pfleiderer, ‘‘ that the spe- 
cifically Christian view of the world and 
temper of mind comes to stronger and 
clearer expression here than in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, or the Epistle of James. 
The apocalyptic enthusiasm of the victory 
over the world is here purified from its 
sensuous Chiliastic dross, and exalted into 
the spiritual freedom and inwardness of a 
Christian heart which is blessed in God 
and overcomes the world by love and faith ; 
on the other hand, the jejune Puritanism 
of the morality of James is vivified and 
exalted by the enthusiasm of the Pauline 
and Johannine religious mysticism ’’ (p. 
489). 

Another example of how these extra- 
canonical writings enrich our knowledge of 
Primitive Christianity is furnished by a 
quotation from the Apology of Aristides, 
which thus concludes; ‘‘ Truly great and 
wonderful is Christian teaching for him who 
will consider and understand it ; and truly 
this people is a new people, and there is a 
Divine element in it; and truly blessed 
is the race of the Christians above all men 
upon earth. Therefore, let their traducers 
leave off alleging against the Christians 
that which is not true, and rather worship 
with them the true God, in order to escape 
the terrible judgment which, through Jesus 
the Messiah, shall come upon the whole 
race of men’’ (p. 408). 

This latter part of Pfleiderer’s study is 
of great value in two respects. It broadens 
the reader’s outlook upon the growth of 
religious life in the early Church, filling in 
the picture furnished by the New Testa- 
ment records, both on the social side, and 
on that of inward religious experience ; and 
it shows very clearly how various were the 
lines of doctrinal speculation active in the 
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Christian community throughout the 
period, grappling with inevitable problems 
of thought, in the endeavour to establish 
~ the universal bearings of the faith, and to 
meet the criticism of opponents. The 
concluding section on the ‘i'heology of the 
Apologists is of particular interest in this 
respect, as showing how fluid was the 
doctrine of the Eternal Son and of the 
Spirit at that time. What we see is the 
endeavour, by means of current forms of 
thought, to give adequate expression to the 
religious experience which had come to the 
world through the quickening power of the 
personality of Jesus, and to the deep sense 
of a Divine and spiritual presence in their 
own midst, which came to the members of 
the Christian community, as they set 
themselves to live out that same true life. 
The various tentative forms of doctrine 
crystallised in time into the accepted 
formula of the Trinity, but the religious 
life, which had furnished the motive power 
for such speculation, could not perma- 
nently be content with that partial ex- 
pression of the truth of the Divine Imma- 
nence in man. ‘The service which philoso- 
phy rendered to religion in those early days 
has again to be repeated in our modern 
world, with its wider horizon and ampler 
field of knowledge, and its hunger for as 
deep experience of the things of God. 
Among the servants of truth, who have 
laboured in this field Pfleiderer must always 
be remembered with honour. The study 
of Primitive Christianity is still a living 
movement, and points of view, as regards 
chronology and other matters of criti- 
cism, may have shifted somewhat even 
since the completion of his work; but he 
remains a stimulating teacher, even for 
those who may not find themselves in full 
agreement with his conclusions, and we are 
glad that in such an ample work as this his 
influence is brought permanently within the 
reach of English readers. 


—_—$ 


Messrs. Lonemans will shortly publish 
a complete edition of the works of the 
late Walter Bagehot, to which will be 
attached a volume entitled ‘‘ Home Life 
and Letters of Walter Bagehot,’’ written 
by his sister-in-law, Mrs. Russell Barring- 
ton. 


Mr. JonarHan Niuxp has translated a 
second volume by Professor Boutroux, en- 
titled ‘‘The Beyond that is Within,”’ 
which has just been published by Messrs. 
Duckworth & Co. The book consists of 
three addresses on religious and philoso- 
phical subjects, and has a special preface 
outlining the central problem of present- 
day thought by the author. The transla- 
tions have been made under Professor 
Boutroux’s direct supervision. 


A MEMORIAL was recently presented to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, inviting 
him to appoint a committee to correct the 
Authorised Version of the New Testament 
“in those places only where it was 
erroneous or misleading or obscure.’’ His 
Grace, in replying to the deputation, 
which was headed by Bishop Boyd Carpen- 
ter and the Dean of Norwich, expressed a 
wish that the memorialists should provide | 
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a specimen to exhibit the kind of revision 
which they desired, and suggested the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as the book to 
be undertaken. The Archbishop’s challenge 
has been accepted by two of those to whom 
it was addressed, and on July 16 the 
Cambridge University Press will publish 
‘‘The Hpistle to the Hebrews, An Experi- 
ment in Conservative Revision,’’ by 
‘Two Clerks.’’ The desire of the two 
revisers has been to produce such a 
version as will, to the unlearned reader, 
appear to be none other than that with 
which he is familiar. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Vol. X. 4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Duckwortn & Co. :—The Beyond 
that is Within: Emile Boutroux. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mzssres. Hopper & SroucHToN :—The 
Lady Next Door: Harold Begbie. 6s. 

Mr. T. FisheR Unwin :—The Labour 
Movement: L. T. Hobhouse. © 3s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. F. Warne & Co. :—Emanuel 
Swedenborg: George Trobridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


The Hibbert Journal, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, The Contemporary Review, The Cornhill 
Magazine, The Vineyard. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 
q. 

Last week I promised to tell you some- 
thing about the Civil War in which Crom- 
well played such a great part. The two 
armies were very different; the people 
who sided with the King were mostly 
nobles and gentlemen (though a good 
many of these were on the other side, 
too), and were called Royalists or Cavaliers. 
They dressed in gay clothes as the courtiers 
did, and looked much Jess serious than 


their enemies, whom they called Round-. 


heads, because at first they consisted of 
the poorer people, who kept their hair cut 
short and did not wear it long like the 
courtiers. Another name that was given 
to the Roundheads was Puritans, because 
they were very particular in their conduct, 
and would not drink, or swear, or gamble 
like the Cavaliers. Cromwell was a Com- 
mander in the army of the Parliament. 
I have told you nothing yet about his 
looks—what sort of man he seemed to 
those about him. The first time we find 
him described is in 1641, just before the 
breaking out of the war. Lord Warwick, 
who was of the King’s party, and so an 
enemy, we must remember, says this :— 
‘*T came into the House one morning 
well clad [the Cavaliers took great pride 
in their smart clothes] and perceived. a 
gentleman speaking, whom I knew not— 


very ordinarily apparelled ; for it was a 


plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by an ill (2.¢., bad) country 
tailor ; his linen was plain, and not very 
clean; his hat was without a hatband. 
His stature was of a good size, his sword 
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stuck close to his side; his countenance 
swoln-and reddish, his voice sharp and un- 
tuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour. 
. . . . [sincerely profess, it lessened much 
my reverence unto that great Council, for 
this gentleman was very much harkened 
unto.’’ 

This foclish Cavalier, you see, thought 
that because Cromwell had not gold lace 
on his coat, or frills on his shirt, he was a 
man not worth listening to, but he was 
very much mistaken! Soon after the 
wars began, the Royalists found that he 
was a man to be afraid of in battle, for he 
saw that it was of no use to try to fight 
the great nobles and gentlemen who were 
on the King’s side with an army of poor 
adventurers who joined the Roundheads 
partly in the hope of winning some fortune 
for themselves by it. So Cromwell col- 
lected a troop of men who were religious 
as he was himself, and determined to 
fight the King because they believed 
he was harming religion in England. These 
men did not drink or swear, they were 
careful in their conduct and fought be- 
cause they loved the right and wanted to 
free England from her enemies, and they 
therefore fought so well and won so many 
battles that they came to be called Crom- 
well’s fronsides. The first great battle 
they won was at Marston Moor in York- 
shire in 1644, where about 4,000 Royalists 
were killed. Among the Roundheads who 
were killed was a young man, the son of 
Cromwell’s brother-in-law, Colonel Valen- 
tine Walton. There is a beautiful letter 
of Cromwell’s written on the field of 
battle to Colonel Valentine Walton, telling 
him of the death of his son. It shows us 
that Cromwell was not hard-hearted or 
careless about the lives lost in this war. 
This is how he writes :— _ 

‘* Sir, God has taken away your eldest 
son by a cannon shot. It brake his leg. 
We were necessitated to have it cut off, 
whereof he died. Sir, you know my own 
trials this way [he had lost his own son, 
Oliver, a young man of 20, in the wars], 
but the Lord supported me with this, 
that the Lord took him into the happiness 
we all pant and live for. He was a gallant 
young man, exceedingly gracious. God 
give you His comfort. Before his death 
he was so full of comfort, that to Frank 
Russell and myself he could not express 
it, ‘It was so great above his pain.’ 
This he said to us. Indeed it was ad- 
mirable.’’ 

The next great battle won by the 
Roundheads was at Naseby, near North- 
ampton, and this, too, was won chiefly by 
the Ironsides. It really put an end to the 
war, though there were small fights in 
between these two battles and after them, 
some of them won by the Royalists. But 
at Naseby the King’s army was so com- 
pletely beaten that they began to give in. 
Soon afterwards the Roundhead army 
took possession of London, and the King 
fled to the Isle of Wight. He left there 
again, and tried to lead an army on 
London, but the Parliament decided that 
he should be taken prisoner and tried as an 
enemy of the country. The Court de- 
cided that he had been guilty of acts 


which deserved death, and sixty Members 


of Parliament, with Cromwell amongst 
them, signed the warrant for his execution. 
He was beheaded at Whitehall in London, 
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_to be a relief unto His people. 
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on January 30, 1649—the only English 
King who has been condemned to death 
by his subjects. Let us be sorry for him. 
If he had not been a King, but simply a 
country gentleman, he would have done 
no harm and might have been beloved 
by everybody, for his own friends were 


very ford of him, and he was a pleasant 


and accomplished man. But he had a 
very obstinate character, and wanted to 
have the English people under his thumb 


-and govern without a Parliament, and that 


was his ruin. 

After his death, England was declared 
by the Parliament to be a Commonwealth 
—a Free State, without any king at all; 
and things went on like this (with a great 
deal of confused fighting in Ireland, which 
Cromwell tried to conquer, and nearly 
succeeded ; and in Scotland, where King 
Charles’s son, afterwards Charles II., 
raised an army to fight Cromwell) until 
1653, when the Parlament began to see 


- that the country would be better governed 


with someone at the head of it. So they 
made Cromwell Lord Protector—a post in 
which he had as much power as the King, 
indeed far more than poor Charles had 
ever had, because all England respected 
him, and he used his power wisely. He 
was four years at the head of the country, 
and did many and good things during this 
time. He made England respected by 
foreign countries, he protected some poor 
Protestants in Savoy who were persecuted 


~by the Duke of the country, and raised 


large sums of money to keep them from 
starving when they were driven. from 
their houses, In many ways he brought 
order into England again. He founded 


_ colleges, he cared for music, science, and 


painting; he started new Colonies over 
the seas, and improved the trade of the 
country. His enemies said that this high 
position was what he had fought for, but 
his own words are truer: ‘‘I called not 
myself to this place,’’ he said solemnly ; 
** God and the people of these kingdoms 
have borne testimony to it.’’ Indeed, it 
was a place with too much hard work and 
too much that was disagreeable about it 
for anyone to try to be put there from 
selfish reasons. 

Cromwell had much hard work and much 
sorrow until his death in 1658; but as he 
only cared to serve God and to work for 
England, he went busily on until the end. 
One of his sorrows in these years was losing 
his mother, of whom he was very fond. 
She died when she was 94, and we are told 
that a little before her death she gave 
Cromwell her blessing in these words: 
** The Lord cause His face to shine upon 


~ you, and comfort you in all your adversi- 


ties, and enable you to do great things 
for the glory of your Most High God, and 
My dear 
son, I leave my heart with thee. A good 
night.’’ She knew, you see, better than 
his enemies, what Cromwell was trying to 
do. Another trouble was losing his 
favourite daughter, Lady Elizabeth Clay- 
pole, who died in 1658, His grief was so 
great at this that he fell ill too, and died 
only a month after her. It was on Sep- 


. tember 3, on the anniversary of the battles 


of Dunbar and Worcester, when he beat 
the Scotch and the young Pretender. His 
battles were all over now, but it seemed 
right that a great storm of wind and then 


of thunder should be raging at the time of 
his death, for his own life had been very 
stormy. There had been very little rest 
in it, a8 you see, but that is the way with 
all great characters—they don’t say to 
themselves, ‘‘ How cau I make myself the 
most comfortable in life and get through it 
as easily as possible ? ’’ 
find out what is right, and then they do it 
with all their might, no matter what 
troubles and difficulties it may lead them 
into. 


No, they try to 


Just before his death Cromwell made a 


short prayer, asking God to ‘‘ go on to do 
good for’’ the people of England, and 
to forgive him what he had left undone. 
Almost his last words were, ‘‘ Truly God is 
good. 
me——.’” Them he said, ‘‘I could be 
willing to live to be farther serviceable to 
God and His people ; 
done.’’ 
earth than to feel that one has done one’s 
duty. Cromwell felt that he had tried to 
do all that God had con:manded him, 
and so, although he knew that he was full 
of faults, as all human beings are, he had 
been a good soldier, and he died in peace. 


Indeed He is. He will not leave 


but my work is 
Nothing can be greater on this 
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MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tur Late Mr. JoHN HARRISON. 
WE print below the address delivered 


by Dr. Cressey at the funeral of the late 
Mr. John Harrison, which we were unable 
‘to publish last week owing to pressure on 
our space. 


We are gathered here to express by our 


presence our feelings of sorrow and loss, 


and to express them for the much larger 
number who cannot be with us, yet whose 
thoughts are here and whose feelings are 
ours. Some of us mourn a departed 
kinsman ; some, a special benefactor ; all, a 
friend. Here was his spiritual home, here 
his thoughts centred. ‘his church was the 
object not only of his thought but of his 
love and devotion. There are in almost 
every congregation those who are ardently 
devoted to its welfare, but few have 
equalled Mr. Harrison in service of this 
character, in length of time, in diversity of 
ways, and in unaffected pleasure. Senti- 
ment added interest and beauty to his 
services, that of regard for the church of 
his boyhood and youth, of which his 
father was the spiritual guide. It was a 
place to him not only of word and sacred 
song, but of worship, and it was a joy to 
him during weeks of severe illness to 
listen to the reading of the service and 
hymns of the day and to join in their 
thoughts and inspiration. We may say of 
him, as we may happily say of many, 
he was the friend of all the ministers of 
our household of faith. Among all whom 
I have known officially connected with 
churches, I have known no one more 
thoughtful of the minister’s comfort and 
convenience, and that, too, in what 
would be considered almost trivial mat- 
ters. The prolongation of an organ 
prelude under conditions unforeseen, the 
addition of a few minutes of music at 
a period of service requiring continuous 


effort on the part of the minister 
illustrate that considerateness which was 
apparent in all ways and at all times. 
Indeed, he knew churches and ministers, 
their difficulties and their trials, as well 
as the bright side of the work which he 
sought ever to enhance. His ability and 
taste as a musician were as fascinating and 
helpful as they were uncommon in one 
whose chief thought and effort were given 
elsewhere. He will be remembered not 
only as one who spoke words of truth and 
encouragement from the platform, but 
who voiced the truth and inspiration in 
the language which reaches the intellect 
through the feelings, the language of music, 
which he so well understood. 

As he was sensitive to discords in this 
art, he was sensitive also to the inhar- 
monious in life. His sensibilities were 
touched by personal want and suffering, 
even by its possibility. He did not wait even 
for an indirect request ; he proffered assist- 
ance. Many a hard road and painful hour 
have been made easier through his gener- 
ous kindness, and to-day more persons 
than any of us know feel they have lost a 
friend. Hearts have been cheered, homes 
made happier, the world is better through 
his counsel, his efforts, his life. 

As he was ready and helpful in the work 
of the Church by his counsel, but not 
insistent or obtrusive, so he held firm views 
on many subjects, but recognised the pri- 
vilege and opportunity of others in their 
opinions. His thought in religion was 
eminently progressive. He was reasonable 
and reverent. He loved the Unitarian 
thought and name because it seemed to him 
the only basis of union of pure religion 
and perfect liberty. We remember the 
solicitude and care and effort of many 
years for the welfare of the close com- 
panion of his life, who left us hardly a 
year ago. We remember his patience, 
cheerfulness, and regard for others, his 
appreciation of the efforts of his kind 
friends which characterised the days of 
his illness. We think of what he has 
been to this church and the cause of 
liberal religion; and, though we falter in 
the expression of our sorrow, we rejoice 
in the faith which was his; that in the 
Father’s home, whose mansions are many, 
joy, reunion, the highest fruits of righteous- 
ness, will be the inheritance of the sons 
of God. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
held on Wednesday, July 10, a resolution 
was passed expressing the profound sorrow 
of the members at the death of Mr. Harri- 
son, and placing on record their gratitude 
for the long and conspicuous services which 
he rendered to the work of the Association 
and the religious principles which it exists 
to promote. 


A correspondent writes to point out that 
no mention was made in our memorial 
notice of the part which Mr. Harrison took 
in the foundation of the Guildhall School 
of Music. The nucleus of this flourishing 
and well-known Society consisted of seven 
or eight young men, who met in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Guildhall in order to pro- 
mote their common musical interests. Mr. 
Harrison took a great interest in their 
proceedings, and used to preside at the 
piano, 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


———— 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 


CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

Tue usual proceedings connected with 
the close of the session took place on 
July 2, at Summerville, Victoria Park, Man- 
chester. During the day visitors were 
regaled with fare provided by the students 
in the shape of answers to examination 
papers and sermons. Your correspondent 
was not able to be present at this feast, 
but later in the day the Principal was at 
pains to indicate what good things ab- 
sentees had missed. At five o’clock in 
the afternoon a large company assembled 
to hear the visitor’s address. In the 
absence of the President, Sir Edwin Durn- 
ing Lawrence, Bart., the chair was taken 
by the Principal, Dr. Mellone, who briefly 
introduced the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
as ‘‘a most distinguished alumnus of 
this college.’’? Mr. Tarrant’s subject was 
‘« Student Ministers,’? and a large part 
of his audience was appropriately made up 
of students who aspired to be ministers, 
and of ministers who, not less fervently, 
hoped they might aspire to be students. 
In Manchester ministers have too often to 
content themselves with aspiration. The 
address was prefaced by a testimony, with 
which the Rev. Philemon Moore, B.A., 
also associated himself as visitor, to the 
excellent work of the past session, both 
on the part of teachers and taught. They 
had made a new start, and a more aus- 
picious start could hardly have been made. 


ADDRESS BY THE Rey. W. G. Tarrant. 


Carlyle had said, in reference to certain 
criticisms on one of his books, that the 
critics would do well to remember how 
much worse it could easily have been. 
In taking stock, as it were, of the work of 
a college it might be necessary sometimes 
to keep such a saying in mind. But, on 
the other hand, the work ought not to be 
passed over with a careless glance. A 
strict and impartial judgment was neces- 
sary, because only that which could stand 
such judgment could hold its place to-day. 
In the training of ministers studies were 
not the only preparation requisite. A true 
minister was much more than a mere 
intellectual storehouse. Many influences 
had to be brought to bear upon him, and 
the College was not poor in such in- 
fluences. -It was growing richer in its 
wealth of honourable records. The in- 
fluences which touched the inner springs 
of life must elude the most vigilant ex- 
amination. They defied precise measure- 
ment. Let them hope that with all their 
getting in that College, they did not fail 
to get the wisdom of religion. As to 
progress in that respect the examiner was 
at fault. His attention must converge on 
the things that might be considered. 
‘“ They may deceive me in their godliness, 
they cannot deceive me in their scholar- 
ship,’? a Cambridge divine once said of 
his students. In scholarship tests were 
possible. Men in College were there to 
study. Opportunities were not likely to 
be found elsewhere. A steady and deter- 
mined pursuit of knowledge was most 
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useful for the minister. If students did 
not avail themselves of their opportunities, 
they were in danger of proving themselves 
specially dishonourable men. In men 
training for the ministry they naturally 
looked for honourable dealing. What 
were the most useful subjects for the 
ministerial career? There were differences 
of opinion here. He sympathised with 
those who cried out against the course 
prescribed. But he advised them not to 
give way to that spirit. After all, experi- 
ence counted for much. He did not sub- 
scribe to the opinion that the ignorant 
were the best judges of what it was best 
to know. The petulance of students must 
be met by an appeal to their good sense. 
The student was at College not to trifle, 
not to please himself, but to study. He 
must learn to bear the yoke in his youth. 
The student had to gain not only know- 
ledge; but habits of life. If the years at 
College were properly spent, they would be 
far from ceasing to be students when they 
left College. They would rather be in- 
clined to despair at the enlarging prospect 
before them. The conscientious student 
might be disheartened, and might say 
farewell to his technical books on leaving 
College. He might resolve to be just a 
plain teacher of religion, a simple man 
among simple folk. He would be assisted 
towards this conclusion possibly by the 
suggestions of a certain type of friend not 
uncommon in the churches. Why all this 
study ? Won’t you shrivel up like poor 
so-and-so? Will it help your preaching ? 
It was true no doubt that some had 
shrivelled up and become mere students, 
slaves of the lamp. They were not wel- 
come in other pulpits, or in their own. 
Whether such ministers existed to-day he 
was not prepared to say. It was a pity 
if it was so. It would be a pity if any 
of their present students went that way. 
But he was prepared to deny that the 
mere student was the worst tenant of the 
pulpit. The mere talker was worse, the 
shallow, uninformed vendor of other 
people’s opinions. He was an offence in 
the pulpit. A simple man among simple 
folk! Let them consider if the aid given 
by such a man wasn’t rather like first aid. 
No one would undervalue first aid, but it 
wasn’t all that was required. The minister 
should be as skilled as a medical man. 
He should not. be a first-aid man merely. 
The trained and skilled mind must come 
in. The man who was, in John Locke’s 
iluminating phrase, ‘‘ really only an 
ignorant man with a good memory,’’ was 
sure to be found out. If habits of genuine 
studentship were cultivated the difference 
would be felt. The best fruit of a good 
student came in after years. What was 
wanted was not so much to know, as to 
deal properly with their knowledge. Ac- 
cording to the familiar adage there was no 
royal road to learning. So there was no 
royal road to the pulpit. Born preachers 
appeared now and again. But we must 
be slow to think ourselves exceptional. 
If we sacrificed volubility on the altar of 
accuracy, plety would be best served. 
Intellectual self-respect was worth more 
than any number of tea meetings. Re- 
calling his own impressions as a student 
after the lapse of thirty years, his chief 
regret was that he had not studied more. 


He trusted they would all serve their 
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alma mater well in the year that was 
before them, according to their ability and 
strength. 

At the close of the address Dr. Mellone, 
after a few words in appreciation of the 
wise, sensible, and admirable things said 
by Mr. Tarrant, proceeded briefly to make 
the usual announcements as to the results 
of the work of the session. Mr. Lawrence 
Redfern, having previously taken honours 
in Classics, has proceeded to his M.A. 
degree. He had worked for his B.D., and 
had passed in the two subjects for which 
he has\sat.. Mr. Charles Biggins had taken 
his B.A., and Mr. J. H. Ewbank had passed 
his Intermediate B.A. He could not , 
refrain from one more personal reference, 
although it was to a resident and not a 
student of Summerville. Mr. Geoffrey 
Livens, son of the Rev. H. M. Livens, 
had taken first-class honours in Biology, 
being the only one in the first class. 
They congratulated him on his success. 
Mr. Lawrence Redfern, M.A., had been 
awarded the Rawson Prize for his essay 
in English Literature, and also the Bibby 
Prize for proficiency in Greek. The Sharpe 
Prize for Scriptural knowledge had been 
divided between Mr. Redfern and Mr. E. 
Glyn Evans. A presentation of books 
would be made to Mr. Percival Godding, 
who was leaving College to settle at 
Ballyclare, in recognition of his industry. 
Two certificates were to be presented, one 
to Mr. Godding at the close of his two 
years’ course, the other to the Rev. David ~ 
Jenkin Evans, of Chester, who had at- 
tended courses during four sessions as an 
occasional student. Mr. Evans had given 
entire satisfaction in his work. In con- 
cluding, the Principal referred to the fact 
that he was closing his first session at 
Summerville. It was not for him to 
attempt a general or detailed characterisa- 
tion of the work of the students. He did, 
however, claim the right to look back with 
satisfaction on the session’s work. He 
had been asked how he liked Manchester, 
the Manchester people, the Manchester 
climate, his work at Summerville. About 
the climate he had not a word to say, 
As to the people, the more he knew them 
the more he liked them. As to his work 
at Summerville—if the students would 
pardon the suggestion, if he knew the 
next session would begin to-morrow he 
would be quite ready and willing to meet 
it. When the next session did begin he 
trusted that it would do not less but even 
more to sustain the honourable traditions 
of the College. The proceedings closed 
with the pronouncement of the bene- 
diction by the Rev. D. J. Hvans. 

In the evening a Valedictory Service 
was held at Cross-street Chapel at 7.30 p.m., 
the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas, B.A., being 
the preacher. There was a good attend- 
ance. The address was beautiful in its 
spirit, a high call and a brotherly vale- 
diction. At its close Mr. Thomas bade 
farewell and God-speed to Mr. Godding, 
who will begin his ministry in Ireland. 


We learn that the Committee in charge of 
the Sustentation Fund inaugurated at the 
National Conference at Birmingham last 
April has resolved to aim at a sum of 
£50,000 (instead of £30,000) in consequence 
of the very liberal response made to their 
first appeal. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
' ASSOCIATION. 


WELCOME TO THE REY. W. WOODING 
= AND MRS. WOODING. 


A nuMBER of friends gathered at Essex 
Hall on Wednesday evening, July 10, to 
welcome the Rev. W. and Mrs. Wooding 
on their return to England after a tour of 
some months in Australasia as the repre- 
sentatives of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. Mr. Charles Hawks- 
ley, President of the Association, received 
the guests, and took the chair at the meet- 
ing which was held after the reception, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Wooding both gave an 
account of their doings in Australia and 
New Zealand. Their visit has undoubtedly 
been the means of cheering the men who 
are keeping the churches alive in districts 
all too remote from each other, where 
the consciousness of isolation is perhaps 
the hardest thing they have to bear. They 
themselves were entertained wherever they 
went in true Colonial fashion, and had the 
opportunity of meeting many representa- 
tive members of the Government, in addi- 
tion to receiving special travelling facilities 
on the State railways and other courtesies 
too numerous to mention, which they 
highly appreciated. 

Mr. Charles Hawksley welcomed the 
travellers in cordial terms, expressing the 
satisfaction which the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association felt when Mr. and 
Mrs Wooding, who had decided to cross 
to the other side of the world to see their 
son, consented to act as the representatives 
of the Association at the same time and 
convey the good wishes of friends in 
England to the struggling congregations 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Wooding said that he and his wife 
had only one speech between them, but 
he would leave the description of the 
social side of their tour as much as possible 
to her. They had no adventures to relate, 
as their voyage out and back again, and 
their journeys in Australasia, had been 
uneventful so far as exciting incidents 
were concerned, but they might record 
a succession of entertainments and acts of 
hospitality which had been almost bewilder- 
ing, and which testified to the friendliness 
and goodwill of their friends across the sea. 
In some places they had been worked very 


‘hard, often with the temperature varying 


from 90 to 100 degrees, and he had lectured 
and preached several times in each place 
they visited, so that their time had been 
well filled. Letters of anticipatory welcome 
met them at every port of call on the way 
out, and when on November 18 they arrived 
at Adelaide they were met and greeted in 
the ‘warmest manner by Mr. Harris and 
the officers of the church. There, and at 
other places, they had to submit to the 
questions of the inevitable interviewer, who 
seemed more interested in the spealer’s 
views on Free Trade and Protection than on 
religious subjects. Mr. Wooding proceeded 
to give a diary of the tour with particu- 
lars of the churches visited, which in- 
cluded Adelaide, Melbourne, Hobart, Syd- 
ney and Brisbane in Australia, and Well- 
ington, Auckland, Timaru and Dunedin in 
New Zealand. 

At the close of his address he laid 
special emphasis on the opportunities for 


work in the countries they had visited, 
but reminded his hearers of the intense 
loneliness experienced by the men who 
are labouring there at the present time. 
When the materialism of people in these 
new lands was spoken of it should also be 
remembered that in places where a great 
deal of work is at present only half done, 
and much has yet to be accomplished, 
chiefly of a materialistic nature, it is 
difficult to avoid being absorbed in these 
immediate tasks. 

Mrs. Wooding followed with a speech in 
which she spoke specially of the delightful 
hospitality which had been extended to 
them in all the places they had visited, 
and described the scenery, the social con- 
ditions, and educational and philanthropic 
institutions with which they had had 
some opportunity of becoming acquainted. 
Alluding to women’s work, and _ the 
women’s movement in the colonies, she 
said that there was, so far as she could 
judge, a complete lack of public spirit 
and interest in political questions among 
the women, and where they had the vote 
it was often exceedingly difficult to get 
them to exercise it. Social problems were, 
however, much less pressing in the colonies, 
in fact, they did not exist as we under- 
stood them, and she thought also that one 
of the chief reasons why women took so 
little interest in public affairs was because 
they had so much domestic work to do. 
The servant problem was a very urgent 
one, and the performance of household 
duties left the women little time to devote 
to other things. She was bound to con- 
fess that the men for the most part showed 
the same lack of wide interests, and that 
it was a rare thing to meet one who 
troubled about the condition of the country 
as a whole. They were absorbed in local 
matters, and even when they went into 
Parliament it was often merely in order 
to get these local affairs attended to. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the speakers 
was proposed by the Rev. C. Hargrove, 
seconded by Dr. Tudor Jones, and Mr. 
Wooding, in responding for himself and 
Mrs. Wooding, proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Charles Hawksley for presiding at 
the meeting. 6 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


HEALTH CENTRES IN RuRAL DIsTRICTS. 


Or recent years there has perhaps been 
some tendency to suppose t at the social 
problem is only to be met with in towns, 
though those familiar with rural condi- 
tions know that it is sometimes to be found 
in acute form in the villages. Some ac- 
count, therefore, may here be briefly given 
of an interesting experiment which has 
been put in operation in the out-of-the-way 
village of Newport (Essex), on the initia- 
tive and by the generosity of Lady Meyer. 
We reproduce the following facts from a 
reprinted extract from the report of the 
School Medical Officer for Essex. A 
commodious, old-fashioned farmhouse was 
rented, and Miss Florence Petty, whom 
St. Pancras people know as ‘‘ The Pud- 
ding Lady,’’ was installed there as Health 


Visitor. A start was made with a girls’ 
club, and Miss Petty has made herself ac- 
quainted with as many families as possible, 
and was ‘‘ At Home’’ each evening to any 
young women of the village who cared to 
come. In a short time the girls began to 
come, and music, drill, sewing, dancing, 
games, cookery lessons, had each their 
evening, while in the meantime the Visitor 
was getting to know the girls and their 
people, and using her influence for their 
general improvement. At. the dancing 
classes, morris dances were learned under 
the direction of a teacher from the 
Esperance Club, and the local boy scouts 
for one evening a week joined the girls 
as partners with entirely satisfactory 
results. 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 


** Penny Dinners’’ for school children 
wer: soon begun, at first only those who 
came from a distance being admitted, but 
later any child who seemed likely to profit 
by them. The result of these nutritious 
meals was soon manifest in the increased 
weight, better nourished appearance, and, 
more important still, in the improved man- 
ners and increased brain power of the chil- 
dren. Moreover the young people acted as 
missionaries to their mothers, comparing 
the meals at the Health Centre with those 
at their homes, much to the disparagement 
of the latter, which quickly brought the 
more intelligent mothers to the Centre to 
*“see how it was done.’’ This is not to 
be wondered at, as the cost per dinner for 
each child worked out at a penny for food 
and part payment for the gas used in 
cooking. Soon after the ‘‘ penny dinners ’’ 
a ‘* Welcome Club’’ was commenced, to 
which mothers were invited to bring their 
babies to have them systematically 
weighed. The Health Visitor gives the 
mothers cookery demonstrations and in- 
formal health talks. It ought to be men- 
tioned that the members of both the Girls’ 
Club and the Mothers’ Welcome pay a small 
amount towards the cost of expenses, and 
that the local nursing association has 
cordially co-operated with the local doctor 
and with the Health Centre, to their 
mutual advantage and satisfaction. 


A Dentat CLInic. 


Before the inauguration of school medical 
inspection the teeth of the local school 
children were practically neglected, with 
the result that the teeth of most of the 
adult villagers are in a very bad condition. 
A dental clinic was started. Arrange- 
ments were made with a local dental sur- 
geon and anesthetist to attend regularly 
to deal with cases arranged by the Health 
Visitor, and the cost was found to amount 
to 2s. per patient, with an initial expendi- 
ture for setting up the clinic of £14 Os. 2d. 
The early prejudices of the villagers have 
disappeared, and daily cleaning of the 
teeth has become a part of the moral code 
of the district. Though this latest develop- 
ment of the work of the Newport Health 
Centre is still young, experience has 
shown that ‘‘ anyone who can provide 
two rooms and obtain the services of two 
workers—the one a nurse, district or 
school, or a health visitor for the operating 
room, and the other merely to preside in 
the waiting room—can with little expense 
set up a village dental clinic, and one such 
clinic may easily become a centre for the 


use of the neighbouring villages.’’ And it 
ought to be added that the necessary outlay, 
considering the beneficial results to be ob- 
tained, is the truest form of economy and 
thrift. 


THE WOMEN’S LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, July 23, the Women’s Local 
Government Society will hold an American 
Fair (by kind permission of the Council of 
Bedford College) in the house and grounds of 
South Villa, Regent’s Park, N.W., when coun- 
try produce will be offered for sale, and folk 
dances and other entertainments will be given. 
The band of the Highbury Industrial School 
will play in the grounds. Admission, including 
tea, 1s. All articles for sale should be ad- 
dressed, marked with the selling price,~ to 
Lady Lockyer, South Villa, Regent’s Park, 
N.W., to be delivered on the morning of July 
23. Further information and tickets can be 
obtained from the offices of the Women’s 
Local Government Society, 19, Tothill-street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


APPEAL. 


In the year 1892 the late Mrs. Bayle Bernard 
founded the Home for the Aged, Rochford- 
street, Kentish Town, N.W., which is supported 
by voluntary subscriptions and a guarantec 
of 1s. a week in respect of each imate. The 
Home supplies a great want in the North St. 
Pancras district, and a great many old people 
who are recommended by the North St. Pan- 
cras Committee of the C.O.S. have spent the 
last years of their lives in it in comparative 
comfort and peace. During Mrs. Bayle Rer- 
nard’s life she took a great interest in the 
Home, and was a generous subscriber, but 
with the loss of many old subscribers, and the 
increased expenses the Home is now some 
£30 in debt, and a considerable sum of money 
is required for repairs. New subscriptions or 
donations are therefore urgently needed, and 
an appeal is specially made to those who knew 
Mrs. Bayle Bernard, and who, it is hoped, will 
do something to help on a charity with which 
she was so closely connected. 

Particulars concerning the Home may be 
obtained from the Treasurer. Subscriptions 
or donations may be sent to the Rev. F. 
Hankinson, 60, Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, 
N.W., or to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. F. 
F. Barham, 3, Wedderburn-road, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 3 ‘ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, : 


Accrington.—The annual flower festival 
was held in Oxford-street Church on Sunday 
last, the 7th inst., when the Rey. W. T. Bush- 
rod, of Chorley, preached appropriate sermons, 
morning, afternoon, and evening ; and special 
anthems were rendered by the choir. During 
the past month successful open-air meetings 
have been conducted on the Market Ground, 
with the Revs. W. T. Bushrod, W. J. Piggott, 
and H. D. Roberts as speakers. 
are to be continued until the end of July. 


The meetings | of the welcome. 


THE INQUIRER. 


With a view to assist in raising a sufficient 
amount to cover the cost of a new heating 
apparatus recently installed in the church 
and minister’s vestry, the ladies of the con- 
gregation held a small sale of work on Satur- 
day, the 29th ult., with satisfactory results. 


Belfast.—The congregation of All Souls’ 
Church, Belfast, has lost its oldest member 
in the death of Mr. John Greenfield. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday, July 2, the 
service being conducted by the Rey. G. L. 
Phelps and the Rev. A. O. Ashworth. At the 
morning service on the following Sunday, the 
Rey. F. Woolley, who officiated, read the 
following tribute to Mr. Greenfield’s memory, 
by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, of London, 
formerly for many years minister of All Souls’ 
Church :—<« All of us who have known the 
life of this church at all intimately and are 
attached to its history and associations, will 
foel that the death of Mr. John Greenfield is 
like the closing of a chapter in its records. 
He was our oldest member, and his venerable 
presence seemed to link us of a newer day 
with the days of long ago. He was deeply 
attached to this congregation ; it was, indeed, 
one of the central interests of his life. His 
memory lingered fondly over the long space of 
its history that he could remember. He liked 
to remind me that I was the third generation 
of my family whom he had heard from the 
pulpit of the Second Congregation. I suppose 
that almost his last public act was on Sunday, 
October 4, 1908, when he unveiled the beauti- 
ful Bicentenary memorial, and it is pleasant 
to remember now how deeply he appreciated 
the honour which we were all so glad to 
render as a tribute to his years, and certainly 
not less as a mark of our own personal affection 
and regard. Those of us who knew him in 
the more private relationships of life learned 
to respect him very deeply for the simplicity 
of his character and his old-world piety. I 
never heard a harsh or unkind word from his 
lips. As we leave him with hearts full of 
gratitude and trust in the hands of the Divine 
Mercy, let us remember him as one who seemed 
to our dim earthly sight to be among the faith- 
ful servants, ‘true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home.” 


Bermondsey.— On Sunday, July 7, a special 
memorial service was held at Bermondsey for 
the late-Mr. John Harrison, conducted by Mr. 
H. N. Coley, minister-in-charge of Fort-road 
Church. The Bermondsey congregation have 
special reason to regret the death of Mr. 
Harrison. They owe to him a debt of gratitude 
for his great kindness and for the deep interest 
which he took in the welfare of the cause at 
Bermondsey. For many years past he has 
helped the church financially, and through 
him, to a large degree, was the church kept 
open, at a time when it seémed everyone had 
forsaken the little band of struggling workers. 


Eaotle.— A crowded and enthusiastic gather- 
ing assembled at the Free Church Hall on 
Wednesday evening, July 3, to welcome the 
Rev. Walter and Mrs. Short, of Stalybridge, 
to their new sphere of work at Bootle. Many 
friends were present. The church had been re- 
decorated and the organ thoroughly renovated. 
‘Lhe chairman, Mr. R. Dibble, having expressed 
the congregational welcome, the Secretary 
read several letters of regret and good wishes. 
The Rev. H. W. Hawkes, the founder (or 
rather “‘ father’’) of the cause at Bootle, made 
a characteristic speech, and was followed by 
the Fev. J. Morley Mills, of Dob-lane, who 
made a stirring appeal to the men to back up 
Mr. Short’s ministry. The Rev. H. D. 
Roberts, in welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Short to 
Bootle, laid great emphasis on the inspiring 
spirit of comradeship amongst ministers and 
people in the Liverpool district. The Rev. 
W. Short suitably acknowledged the warmth 
Other speakers were the 
Xevs, C. Craddeck, Lloyd Jones, E. Parry, 
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KE. 8. Russell, S. Street ; Mrs. F. S. Yates and 


Mrs. Rawlins; and Messrs. ©. Sidney Jones, 
H. Coventry, W. D. Nixon, A. Abrahams, J. 


C. Clarke, J. Dixon, F. Marques, L. Hall, 


and W. H. Robinson. 

London: Kentish Town.—The church and 
Sunday school anniversary services took place 
on Sunday, July 7, at Clarence-road Church. 
At the morning service the Rey. Dr. Tudor 
Jones, of Islington, preached the sermon. In 
the evening Mr. Jon Pritchard gave an earnest 
address to the scholars. A very large congre- 
gation filled the church, and the special chil- 
dren’s hymns were sung admirably by the 
scholars. The devotional part of both services 
was conducted by the minister, the Rev. F. 
Hankinson. 


Manchester.—The District Asscciation we 


Unitarian and Presbyterian Churches paid a 
visit to the Swinton Church on Saturday last, 
in connection with the series of similar visits 
to other constituent churches. The organisa- 
tion of the scheme has been most admirably 
carried out by the late Rev. W. E. Atack, 
who was so well fitted for this kind of work, 
and whose loss will be distinctly felt in the 
furtherance of similar enterprises. ‘The after- 
noon service in the church was conducted by 
the Rev. H. Chellew, of Pendleton, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Wm. Whitaker, of 
Platt. At the subsequent meeting Mr. T. 
Fletcher Robinson took the chair, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. A. Thorn- 
hill and the Rev. C. M. Wright, and Mr. 
Joshua Lord, of Mcss-side. The president of 
the Association, Mr. Geo. H. Leigh, J.P., was 
also present, and appropriately referred to the 
great loss the denomination had sustained in 
the death of Mr. John Harrison. The Rey. C. 
M. Wright also made reference to the sad 
event, his local knowledge of Chowbent, Mr. 
Harrison’s birthplace, enabling him to speak 
personally of matters of interest associated 
with the Harrison family. The visit was 
heartily enjoyed by all present, and the 
Swinton friends are to be congratulated on 
the success of the undertaking. Mr. J. Wigley, 
president of the Provincial Assembly, in 
moving a vote of thanks, said that the Associa- 
tion had had a reception fit for princes, and 
visiting friends agreed. He expressed hearty 
good wishes for an early ministerial appoint- 
ment, and exhorted them to maintain their 
cause during the interregnum. In view of a 
scheme of local missionary effort in the autumn 
the meetings are for the present discontinued. 
The last two visits to Hale and Swinton have 
certainly left a happy and helpful impression 
of the gatherings, 


Manchester: The fiissionary Conference.— 
The annual meeting of the Missionary Confer- 
ence was held in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Thursday, July 4. The proceed- 
ings commenced with a communion service, 
conducted by the President, the Rev. T. P. 
Spedding, who was assisted by the Rev. H. 
Fisher Short. The morning session opened 
with a devotional service conducted by the 
Rey. W. H. Lambelle. At the business meet- 
ing the following officers were elected for 
1912-13 :—President, the Rev. A. W. Fox; 
vice-president, the Rey. T. P. Spedding ; 
treasurer, the Rev. J. M. Bass; secretary, 
the Rev. W. T. Bushrod; auditor, the Rev. 
H. E. Haycock; committee. the Revs. J. 
Evans, H. Mclachlan, H. Bodell Smith, A. C. 
Fox, H. F. Short. The report and statement 
of accounts were adopted as printed. Five 
new members were admitted, viz., the Revs. 
Dr. Mellone, R. H. Lambley, L. Short, H. 
Chellew, and P. Godding.. The President’s 
address dealt with the “‘ Signs of the Times,’’ 
and special mention was made of the recent 
circular to ministers, and of the discussion 
thereon at Essex Hall, in Whit week. The 
open conference followed the lead given by the 
President, and a lengthy and earnest discus- 


sion was the result. Finally it was agreed that. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


the officers and committee of the Missionary 
Conference should convene a general confer- 
ence of ministers, the time and place being left 
open. The aftern@on session was devoted to 
the Rev. Dr. Epeleray’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Conversion,’’ An _ interesting 
discussion was opened by the Rev. W. Holm- 
shaw. 


Newtownards.—The annual floral service 
was held on Sunday, July 30. The old church 
was as usual tastefully and lavishly decorated 
for the occasion. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. G. Leonard Phelps, of Holywood. 


North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday Scheel 
Union.—The annual picnic was held on Satur- 
day last, at Glossop. About 200 members and 
friends partook of tea in the Fitzalan-street 
schools, and afterwardshad a ramble through 
the park and up the hills to the site of Mouslow 
Castle. The Rev. J. Thomas acted as leader, 


and on the Castle hill Mr. Robert Hamnett, of 


Glossop, gave an address on the history of the 
site. From remains found he declared the 
hill to be the site of an ancient British fort 
earlier in date than the Roman Melandra 
Castle, afew milesaway. At the close a hearty 
voto of thanks was given to Mr. Hamnett and 
to the Glossop friends for their arrangements, 
on the motion of the Rev. W. Harrison, 
seconded by the Rev. E. C. Evans. The other 
ministers present included the Revs. H. E. 
Dowson, W. 8S. McLauchlan, and EK. H. 
Pickering. 

The Unitarian Yan Mission.—A correspon- 
dent wishes to know if the Van Mission has 
been closed, as no record of its doings has 
recently appeared. On the contrary, it may 
be taken that silence in the press argues an 
absorption in the work and an excess of it. 
June has been a month of unusual anxiety, in- 
volving many unforeseen circumstances created 
by weather, strikes, and Royalty, but the work 
has not flagged. The Mission started the 
present season with a fortnight’s work that 
almost created a record. It looked as though 
the best of good fortune to which the Mission 
had. been accustomed was to be eclipsed. Then 
after Whit week came that change in the 
weather that has lasted until now. Rain and 
cold stopped the work of no less than 39 
meetings during the month, and many a time 
when a meeting had assembled it was driven 
to shelter, sometimes with the promise that 
if the night should improve the missioners 
would try again. Occasionally the missioner 
talked to the dark clouds and a brave soul or 
two in the vain attempt to gain a hearing for 
his message in the few nights at his disposal. 
In the London area the Mission has been 
working in the strike area, and it may be 
readily imagined that the disturbed industrial 
conditions did not render the work easier. 
In the Potteries last week the precipitation of 
two Parliamentary by-elections suggested a 
detour of the van in order to avoid the dis- 
tracted region. In Wales the Royal visit to 
the Merthyr district interfered with the 
meotings. The not result was that the Mission 
was handicapped at every point, and failure 
all along the line might have reasonably been 
expected. Such meetings, however, as were 
possible on fine nights amply bore out the 


splendid promise of the opening weeks, and 


the average for the month is no less than 236 
for the 55 meetings held during June. A list 
of the meetings held during the month, with the 
names of the missioners and speakers, follows : 
—No.1 Van, Wales: June 3-9, Pontypridd, 
the Revs. Simon Jones, J. Park Davies, 
John Davies, and Mr. John Lewis ; June 10-16, 
Moelgerrig, Clwydyfagwyra, and Cefn_ Coed, 
the Revs. J. P. Kane, J. Carrara Davies, J. 
Park Davies, D. G. Rees, and Mr. Williams ; 
June 17-23, Dowlais, the Revs. J. P. Kane, 
J. C. Davies, and J. P. Davies ; 
Merthyr Tydfil, 
G. Neighbour. No. 2 Van, Potteries : 


June 24—30, 
Rev. T. J. Jenkins and 
June 
3-9, Hanley, the Revs. H. D. Roberts, W. 
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Griffiths, and H. W. Hawkes; June 10-16, 
Burslem, the Rev. William C. Hail and-W. 
McMullan; June 17-28, the Revs. R. N. 
Cross, L. Short, and W. A. Weatherall. 
Van, London: June 3-6, Erith, the Revs. F. 
Brockway and F. Summers; 
Bexley Heath, the Revs. F.-Summers, F. 
Brockway ; June 17-19, Dartford, the Rev. F. 
Brockway ; June 20-26, Gravesend, the Revs. 
J. M. Whiteman and F. Summers, Messrs. 
W.T. Colyer, and W. H. Sands (Lay Preachers’ 
Union); June 27-30, Grays, the Rev. J. M. 
Whiteman and Mr. Stables (Lay Preachers’ 
Union). No. 4 Van, Yorkshire: June 1-9, 
Leeds, Woodhouse Moor, &c., the Revs. A. 
Scruton, W. R. Shanks, H. R. TYavener ; 
June 10-16, Castleford, the Rev. G. Pegler ; 
June 17-25, Pontefract, the Rev. G. Ward; 
June 26--30, Knottingley, the Rev. G. Ward. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tur Drearu or Mr. Barrett BRrownine. 


Mr. Barrett Browning’s death has fol- 
lowed very quickly upon the centenary 
celebrations in honour of his father which 


He has 


took place a few weeks ago. 
always been a rather mythical personality 
tomany peoplein England, partly because 
his fame has been overshadowed by that of 
his parents, and partly, of course, because 
he has resided for so long in Haly. His 
death occurred at Asolo—a name for ever 
dear to lovers of ‘‘ Pippa Passes ’’—where 
the inhabitants of the town mourn the 
loss of one dear to them no less for his 
many kindnesses than for the honoured 
name he bore. Mr. Browning did all that 
could be done to resuscitate the silk- 
weaving craft, and one of the last facts 
of which his father was conscious when he 
was approaching death was the purchase 
of ‘‘ Pippa’s Tower ’’ by his son; but the 
chief industry of the old-world hill-city was 
found to be gone past recall. Much beauti- 
ful lace is, however, made at Asolo, and 
the present lace school was founded by Mr. 
Barrett Browning, who has divided his time 
chiefly between Asolo and the Torre all’ 
Autella, near Florence, since he sold the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, on the Grand Canal, 
Venice (where Robert Browning died in 
1889) a few years ago 


A Kenvtise Hitustpre Virw. 


Miss Octavia Hill writes to the Tames 
asking for help towards the purchase of 
‘a very important and lovely bit of land, 
Mariners Hill, near Limpsfield and Wester- 
ham,’’ which for a very limited time is 
being offered to the National Trust at a 
price greatly below its building value. 
‘* Tt is one of those salient promontories,’’ 
says Miss Hill, ‘‘ overlooking hills and 
wood and fields to the far-away blue 
distance, and would form one link in an 
important series of points of view. The 
ground itself is partly copsewood and 
partly open meadow. The wood is filled 
with primroses, wild hyacinths, campion, 
and foxglove, which are an endless delight 
to children and others.” The nearness to 
London of such breezy heights, « accessible 
to the pedestrian, the cyclist, and to the 
many families who value lovely country 


and have either no gardens or but small 


No. 3 
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ones,’” makes them increasingly valuable 
to the public, and it is to be hoped that 
help will be forthcoming for the purpose of 
saving Mariners’ Hill, as other areas have 
been saved on Ide Hill and Toys Hill, and 
in the neighbourhood of Haslemere, Rei- 
gate, and Sevenoaks. 


Tue Crime or Dog STEALING. 

Tt seems to be easier for the dog stealer 
to evade the law than’ we should have 
imagined possible, although it is clear 
that the law is not very definite in regard 
to what Mr. C. R. Johns, the secretary of 
the National Canine Defence League, has’ 
described as « one of the meanest of crimes.”’ 
A man cannot be convicted for obtaining 
a dog under false pretences because it 
is not a chattel, and it may prove a far 
more serious matter to steal the collar 
than the dog. Mr. Johns gives some useful 
facts in his pamphlet on ‘‘ Dog-Stealing,”’ 
which shows that this evil practice is 
not only very common, but that it is carried 
on in a most skilful manner by men who 
are experts in their line of business. 
Many suggestions are made which should 
go far, if they are adopted, to make 
dog-stealing less profitable and more 
dangerous to those who have adopted it 
as a means of livelihood. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russet, anp THE ‘‘ MAn 
CHESTER GUARDIAN.’ 


Mr. G. W. EH. Russell, the author of 
‘* Collections and Recollections,’’ reached 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his associa- 
tion with the Manchester Guardian on July 1. 
The occasion naturally did not pass with- 
out. some notice, and in addition to a 
chapter of reminiscences by Mr. Russell, 
the first article from his pen which appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian, a description 
of Queen Victoria’s garden-party at Buck- 
ingham Palace on the occasion of the 
Jubilee in 1887,was reprinted last Saturday, 
In the former Mr. Russell pays a warm 
tribute to ‘‘ the most high-minded and | 
the least self-seeking of all English news- 
papers,’’? which he is still proud to serve. 
Turning from the paper to speak of himself, 
he says: ‘‘I will say quite plainly that 
T have tried to preach a gospel ; and Peace, 
Freedom, and Humanity have been its 
principal contents. In enforcing these I 
have brought out of my treasure things 
new and old, and I have purposely dwelt 
on the brighter, as well as the graver 
aspects presented by this world of oppor- 
tunity and wonder. Above all, it has been 
my endeavour to produce 


Not one immoral, one corrupted thought ; 
One line which dying, T could wish to blot.” 


THE PsycHoLoey or EpucATION. 

Dr. N. C. Macnamara, in a recent 
article on ‘‘ A Physiological Basis for 
Education ’’ in the Neneteenth Century 
and After, pleaded for more careful 
training of children based upon a more 
intelligent understanding of the instinctive 
and emotional faculties which affect for 
good or ill the nervous system, with vita] 
results for character. ‘‘ Nothing can be 
of greater importance in the training of 
young people,’’ he says, ‘* than a know- 
ledge of the trend of individual inherited 


qualities which to a large extent influence 
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their career throughout their lives. Few 
parents who have attained middle age are 
ignorant of the nature of their own good 
or bad hereditary qualities ; consequently 
they are in a position to form a fairly 
accurate estimate of the predominant 
traits of character their children possess, 
and which of these qualities should be 
fostered and which suppressed.”’ 


* * * 


‘* The question as to how far any special 
training can permanently affect the action 
of the basal system is an open one,’’ Dr. 
Macnamara continues; ‘“‘ after a young 
person has attained the adult period of 
life we can hardly hope permanently to 
modify his hereditary qualities. But so 
far as this country 18 concerned it does 
not seem that in either our schools or uni- 
versities is the subject of character seriously 
considered, the attention of teachers and 
pupils being, so far as education is con- 
cerned, mainly absorbed in the book- 
work necessary to enable candidates suc- 
cessfully to compete for appointments in 
one or other branch of the Government 
service, and to develop into a good sort of 
fellow.’’ It is pointed out that at West 
Point, U.S.A., this criticism does not apply, 
for there the ruling principle is, first and 
foremost, the development of a lad’s 
character, which implies self-knowledge, 
self-control, and self-reliance. The result 
of this system is admirable, ‘‘ the know- 
ledge, patriotism, manners and customs 
of the West Point men are proverbial 
throughout the United States, and would 
seem to be all one could desire.’’ 


THe INTERNATIONAL MIND. 


At the opening of the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference 


which took place in May, Mr. Nicholas |, 


Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, gave a stirring address on 
‘“The International Mind.’’ This has 
been published by the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation of 
which Mr. Butler is also president. ‘‘ The 
International Mind,‘‘ said the speaker, 
‘‘is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and business, 
and that habit of dealing with them, which 
regard the several nations of the civilised 
world as friendly and co-operating equals 
in’aiding the progress of civilisation, in 
developing commerce and industry, and 
in spreading enlightenment and culture 
throughout the world ... There is a 
curious and interesting interdependence 
between reasonableness and sanity in 
the conduct of domestic politics on the 
one hand, and kindly feeling and generous 
sympathy in our attitude toward foreign 
relations on the other. A nation that is 
either intellectually, morally, or politically 
turbulent, is not in any position to assume 
leadership in the development of inter- 
national affairs on a peace-loving and 
orderly basis. The political brageart at 
home is the political bully abroad. . . 
Reform of international procedure, like 
charity, begins at home.’’ Abdul Baha, 
Abbas, leader of the Bahai Movement, 
attended the Conference, and gave an 
earnest address in his own language which 
was rendered into English, a sentence at 
a time, by his private interpreter. 


Wimbledon Unitarian Church. 
APPEAL. 


Tbe Congregation of the above Church is in 
need of a Piano for use at Week-day meetings, 
which it is proposed to hold in the Autumn. 

The resources of members are already 
strained to meet the expenses of services In a 
hired hall. If some friend or friends in other; 
Churches would give or lend for the season a/ 
Piano, it would greatly help the carrying out 
of a programme of work, which otherwise gy 
have to be abandoned. 

Communications should be addressed to Mr. 
Wm. Les, B.A., 108, Valley-road, Streatham ; 
or Mr. C. A. PErx, 17, Kingsley-road, South 
Wimbledon, who will be glad to supply 
further information. 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
| ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
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Miss Ceci GRADWELL. 

Houmpurey G.RUSSELL. 
4 SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 

FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


LesLiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


NOW READY FOR JULY. 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS. 


The Power of Suggestion. Edgar Thackray, 
. [M.A., Ph.D. 
A Bygone Village. Emma C. Drummond. 
A School in Madagascar. TT. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddba. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Seas Manley B. Townsend. : 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A. Stephen Noel. 
Man or Priest. Rupert Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible. Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI.—XXX. 
Arthur Brooke. 
Bertram Lister, M.A. 
T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 


F,. J. Gould. 

H. V. Mills. 
Meroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. [M.A. 


Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage ld. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 

PRICE 1d., Post Free. 

From the Author, 


RDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


7 

'T. LEONARDS-@@)SEA. — “ Cran- 
kJ tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
‘Sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. SIpNEY P. 


| PorTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axnice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


URREY.—Home offered Child or 
J Invalid Lady ; experienced care, bracing 
air, good garden. Medical and other recom- 
mendations.—M. B., INQuIRER Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. ~ 


DE PRCAR®: near New Brighton.—To 
be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 
good garden. Three minutes from shops and 
Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 
and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R., IN@uIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE, 

RED 
WHITE 

«BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 

ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric 

“ Flaxzella.” Washable, wears for years. 

Scores of fascinating designs. beautiful sbades. 

Sale Catalogue FREE. Write.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. * 


ALE BARGAINS !—Genuine White 
Art Irish Linen Remnants, big pieces, 
suitable for making Teacloths, T'raycloths, 
D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle ; postage 4d. 
Catalogue FREE. Write to-day.—Hurron's, 
5, Larne, Irdland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
3ankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. So ae 
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BW /MP FOR THE MINISTRY 


j < Library of the 
| PACIFIC. UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 


Berkeley, California 


| 
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NyNIVeEY, 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


EstaBLisHED IN 1842.] 


(Rueisrarep as A Nuwsparsn. 


No. 3656. 
New Serins, No. 760.) — 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1912. 


[One Prnny. 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY 
St. Michael’s Hall, Hove. 


A Mansion approached by Lodge entrance 
and carriage drive through avenue of trees 
House and Jawns entirely secluded in beau- 
tiful wooded grounds near sea, 
Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Hasy 
aceess to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, etc. 


Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY, Benares House, 
Food Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


August 2. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Mr. W. CARTER. 
August 2. Montreux, 16 days, £8. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING. 
August 30. Lugano, 16 days. £9 Qs. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 30 Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. MoRRISON. 
NO EXTRAS. 
The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions. 
Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WISS-TYROL-ITALIAN borders.— 
Mr. Lum is’ party will leave on August 1 
(fortnight, 14 guincas; month, 19 guineas. 
»cheap tickets to the Grisons also arranged).— 
15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


The International 


Visits Association 


Founded for the Purpose of Studying the 
Customs and Institutions of Other Countries. 


THE SEVENTH VISIT TO DENMARK. 


August 13-23, 1912. 


All particulars may be had from the Hon. 
Sec., Miss F. M. Bururn, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 


On Lit-rary, Educational, Scientific ‘Technical Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Rooks Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


The Fnquirer. 


Among recent articles are the following :-— 


“The New Unity.” By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. July 13. 


TheChureh and Human Life. By Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. July 6. 


Bicentenary of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


’ By Foster Watson. June 29. 
Types of English Piety. By Rev. E. W. 
Lt wis. June 29. 
Chureh Life in Seotland. By Rev. R. 


June 22 & 29. 
By Professor G. 


Nico Gross. 
Love among the Ruins. 


Dawes HIcks. June 22. 
A Plea for Miracle. By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. June 22. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 14d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHER (both Services): 
July 21.—Rev. PrinstLry PRIME (of Brighton). 


», 28.—Rev. VaLtentine D. Davis (of 
Bournemouth). 


After July 28, the Hall will be closed until 
September 22, when the services will be 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLEs, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Lirectors. 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wieshaden. 
Hic ScHoou FoR GiRLs. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special atten'ion to 
English pupils. | Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
spec'us and details apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemper and-M, A. Kunze, 9, Konig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References-kindly permitted: Mrs. 
BuakeE, ‘“Yeabridge,’ South Petherton, 
Somerset; Mr. W. F. Pricr, ‘* Overdale,” 
Letchworth-road, Leicester. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
: Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 


Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Next Eatrance Examination on July 29, 


Full prospectus on application to the HEap- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk’ to the Governors, 
Mr. EK. W. Marswaty, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL.—The Scho- 

larship and Entrance Examinations will 

be held on July 29, not 19, as previously 
advertised. 


“TIYHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HigH cLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepsred for 
the Publie Schvols and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid co giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding, Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, LonpDoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Ta.got, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy” situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsrTrgss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 

- Hicueate, Lonpon, N. A Scholarship, 
value £15 per annum for two years, will be 
awarded on the result of an examination to 
be held at the School on Wedn:sday, July 24. 
Candidates must be under 14 on the day of 
examination. For particulars apply to the 
Head Mistress. 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospec‘us and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


LBarane es SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. -Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught.. All 
religious opinions. honourably «respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

Principal: J. A. N,SrepnHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrEPHENSON. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


a. 


SUNDAY, July 21. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. T. L. Spenpinc; 
7, Mr. F. Mappison. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cauny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1l and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressey, D.D. ~ 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rev. E. Dartyn; 6.30, Rev. 
J. A. PEarson. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D., Ph.D, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. F. K. FrEeston; 7, Rev. R. K. 
Davis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11; 6.30, 
Rev. E. DapLyn. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. A. Pearson; 
6.30, Rev. J. Ex.ts. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30. 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church: 
Il and 6.30, Rev. T. Davexvort Bacon, 
of Salem, U.S.A. 

[lford, High-road, 11 and7, Rev. A. H. Biaes, 
M.A. i 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES . 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F, HanxKInson. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, Sunday School Sermons, 11 
and 7, Rev. C. Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyNnoweETH 
Pore. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11 only, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLOR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11,Rey. Joun Exuis; 
6.30, Mr. Srantey P. PenwaRpEn. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 
and 7, Rev. Prigstney Prime. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 

Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. A. Hurn. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. Len, 
B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Joszra 
Wison. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRrp. BRookWway. | 


11.15 


AprrystwyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE Lu. 

Brrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

BieMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

BiacKpPoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bops.y Sirs. 

Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. ISLAN 
Jongs, M.A. 

BovgbnemoutH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 
Bziprokrt, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 1] and 

6.30, Rev. W. Lyppow Tuoxmer, M.A. 


Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Mr. Percival CHALE. 

Bury St. Epmunps (I'ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
6.30. 
CurstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savevy Hioxs, M.A. 
EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
-W. E. WILtIAMs. 
Gur Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. S. M. CrorHers, 
D.D. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. S. Burrows and Rev. H. W. Kina. 


BIRTH. 


Givson.—On July 18, at 45, Colville-gardens, 
Bayswater. W., to Agnes and Herbert 
Gimgon, a daughter. 


DEATHS, 


Bavcocx.—On July 13, at Great Chesterford, 
Essex, the Rev, Lindsey Thomas Badcock, 
aged 75. 


Bovu.t.—On July 14, at her residence, North- 
field, Princes Park, Liverpool, Luey; last 
surviving daughter of the late Peter Boult, 
of Liverpool, and sister of Peter Swinton 
Boult, of Stapely, Mossley-hill, in her 96th 
year. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
——— 
Wan TED, Temporary Assistance at 


the INQUIRER, Office from August 6 to 
August 20. Lady with office experience pre- 


HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- | ferred. — Apply, stating qualifications, the 


road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lerps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
Harerove, M.A. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. HK. I. rier. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30,* Rev. 
W. H. Drummonp, 

LiverPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 

LiveRPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozerrts, 

LiverPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 

- 6.30, Rev. E. Stantey Russexn, B.A, 

Marpstonz#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON, 

ManourEster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dougtas WaLMsLEy, B.A. 

ManouHEsTER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30, Rev.W. WHITAKER. 

New Brieuton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB, near Free Library, 10.45. 


and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatz, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppue. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PorrsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutuH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rey. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarzoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SuErrieLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Harwoop, B.A. 

Sipmouta, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGAR. 

SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 

SoutsampTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAB, M.A. 

Torquay Unity Hal! Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connok. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. STaALLWoRTHY. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern. 
ment-street, Sundays, -7.30 p.m. 


s HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d, per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epitor, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool, 
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SECRETARY, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


A GOOD Working-Housekeeper or 

General Servant wanted for position of 
trust in household of three ladies. Must be 
reliable woman and good cook. Some help in 
house cleaning given weekly.—R., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.O. 


NTED, for the Argentine, experi- 
enced Nursery-Governess. Must be 
fond of children and quiet country life—For 


all particulars apply, 30, Sheepcote-road, 
Harrow. : 
HE DAUGHTER of a Unitarian 


Minister would be glad to hear of a situa- 
tion in which she would take eutire charge of 
infant from the month. In or near the 
Midlands preferred.—S. S., InquirER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Che Fnquirer. 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 

To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER rey as ca 2) 8 
Par Haur-YBAR ... cea ceo Ore 
Per YEAR . 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
Tue Inquirer locally will greatly oblige by 
communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essea: 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Litd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE.—Summer Holidays. 
The Publisher will be pleased to send copies 
of THE INQUIRER weekly to readers while 
away from home. Post free, 14d. per copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


& 6. d. 

Per Pagan ace eset (O10 20 

Hatr Pagan... eee cect BORO 

Per CoLuMN ... oe ae aaOveO 

InoH in COLUMN ite aeRO Romeo 

Front Pagzr—IncHINCoLtuMN 0 4 6 
All communications and payments in re- 


spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuis week the Royal Society, ‘‘ that 
noble and splendid fraternity of lovers 
of the truth,’’ as Lord Morley called it in 
his speech on Tuesday, has been cele- 
brating its 250th anniversary. Its founda- 
tion ought to be reckoned as one of the 
few wise and noble things which Charles 
II. did among a multitude of base ones. 
The celebrations have been honoured by 
the presence of a number of celebrated men 
of science from all over the world. In this 
way a fitting emphasis has been given to 


‘the power of knowledge to over-leap the 


boundaries of national history and racial 
temperament. Science is more free from 
the spirit of jealousy and suspicion than 
any other human pursuit. Perhaps it is 
because it is in the very nature of the 
case so impersonal. But something must 
also be laid to the account of the severe 
moral discipline which it lays upon its 


servants. 
* * * 


Some references were made during the 
celebrations from the ecclesiastical side 
to the disappearance of the acute tension 
between Religion and Science. The Dean 
of Westminster spoke of the gratitude of 
the clergy for ‘‘ the amazing enrichment 
of human thought which had resulted from 
the patient researches into natural science 
during the past 250 years, and in particular 
during the last eighty years.’’ And the 
Archbishop of Canterbury described him- 
self as a man who, without scientific attain- 
ment, was in sympathy with the widely 
diffused spirit of eager curiosity which had 
been aroused to scrutinise the operations 
of Nature and to discover truths that 
would be of practical utility to mankind. 


bad * * 


We are heartily glad to read these words 
of cordial recognition, for they may help 


to correct a popular sentiment of the 
religious platform to the effect that it 
is now possible for Religion to grasp the 


hand of Science, because Science has re- 


pented of its dogmatism and learned to 
be modest. We hold no brief for the mighty 
pioneers of the nineteenth century. No 
doubt some of them held with ardent con- 
viction theories of the origin of the world 
and the processes of nature which were 
in sharp conflict with traditional theology, 
and left little room for any articulate 
belief in God at all. These theories, in so 
far as they survive, are not taught with the 
same assurance. They are proclaimed 
no longer as a scientific gospel. But the 
dogmatism was not all on one side. A 
vaster and more significant change has come 
over religion. The scientific temper, its 
caution, its regard for facts, its careful 
valuation of evidence, has invaded the 
theological class-room. The most delicate 
findings of religious psychology no less than 
the concrete facts of religious history 
are investigated in a scientific spirit. The 
aim, except in the strongholds of tradition, 
is no longer to confirm a dogma but to 
discover the truth. But the debt of 
Religion to Science is not only one of 
intellectual method. If there is a more 
equable temper in theology, free from 
the confusions of personal and _ party 
conflicts, and a finer passion of veracity, it 
is the man of science who has led the way. 


* * * 


THE restoration of Winchester Cathedral] 
to a position of security is an occasion for 
national rejoicing, and nothing could 
have been more fitting than the service of 
thanksgiving and the visit of the King 
last Monday. The Cathedral is not only 
one of the noblest Gothic buildings in the 
world, to be named in the same breath 
with Rheims and Chartres, it is also among 
the most splendid memorials of ou: 
national Christianity in which all English- 
men have a share. Its history s not that 
of one of the churches of Christ in th’s 
realm, but of all, The interesting ac- 
gount of he work of restoration, which 


has been published by the architect, 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, shows how near it was 
to the disaster which overtook the Cam- 
panile at Venice. All the resources of 
modern architectural and engineering 
skill were mobilised for the work of rescue, 
and to-day the great church of St. Swithin, 
the largest Gothic building in the world, 
stands firm on new foundations. 
es Soe 

Tue National Insurance Act came into 
operation last Monday, and from every 
point of view it must be regarded as the 
greatest social revolution of our time. 
It has run the gauntlet already of a great 
deal of criticism, and it is certain to 
encounter a great deal more. Hvery 
complicated Act of Parliament has defects 
which can only be remedied in the light 
of practical experience ; but it is the plain 
duty of the good citizen to do his best to 
make it work smoothly and beneficially, 
and not to overlook the immense possi- 
bilities which it contains for human health 
and happiness because, in some of its 
details, it may offend his judgment or his 


taste. 
* * x 


Tue benefits of the Act could not be 
expressed better than in the following 
letter by Mr. John Burns, which was read 
at a meeting in the Kennington Theatre 
last Saturday. It carries all the greater 
weight because of the unadorned direct- 
ness and simplicity of its language. 
‘«J wish to add my good wishes,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘for the success of the great 
scheme of reform which is being estab- 
lished under the National Insurance Act. 
That valuable measure of social ameliora- 
tion reinforces the great work of public 
health which has been carried out under 
the Local Government Board, and puts 
the coping-stone on a splendid fabric of 
voluntary insurance that the working 
classes of this country, to their lasting 
credit, have erected, It links together 
workers, employers, and State in one 
common effort te reduce ill-health and 
unemployment, and the suffering and 
hardship which result from these, 7 


greatly rejoice in the assistance which the 
Act gives in the attack on tuberculosis, 
and I look forward with hopefulness to 
the time when that terrible scourge will 


have been driven from our land.’’ 
* * * 


A Foreien Orrice Blue Book has been 
issued this week with the title, ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence Respecting the Treatment of 
British Colonial Subjects and Native 
Indians Employed in the Collection - of 
Rubber in the Putumayo District.’’ It is 
one of the most harrowing documents 
which has been published in modern times. 
We doubt, indeed, whether in the long 
and degrading history of the exploitation 
of native races there has been anything 
quite so bad in its appalling lust of cruelty 
and its unspeakable horror. The daily 
press has stirred public indignation by 
printing samples from its pages; but let 
no one think that things have been made 
to appear blacker than they are by a 
judicious selection of sensational inci- 
dents. Exactly the reverse is the case. 
No newspaper could print many of the 
details. Let strong men read the report 
and realise what booming trade in South 
American rubber means. 

% Se 


Str Roger Casement learned from one 
of the directors of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company that the returns of Putumayo 
rubber for the six years ended December 
31, 1910, gave £966,000 on the London mar- 
ket. On this basis he calculates that the 
yield during the first twelve years of the 
present century—‘‘ the whole of the rubber 
output of the region, it should be borne in 
mind, is placed upon the English market, 
and is conveyed from Iquitos in British 
bottoms ’’—must have considerably ex- 
ceeded £1,000,000, and possible may not 
have fallen very far short of £1,500,000. 
““The number of Indians killed either by 
starvation—often purposely brought about 
by destruction of crops over whole districts 
or inflicted as a form of death penalty on 
individuals who failed to bring in their 
quota of rubber—or by deliberate murder by 
bullet, fire, beheading, or flogging to death, 
and accompanied by a variety of atrocious 
tortures, during the course of these twelve 
years, in order to extort these 4,000 tons of 
rubber, cannot have been less than 30,000, 
and possibly came to many more.’’ 

x hae 


No shadow of an excuse can be found in 
the intractable character of the Indian 
population. It is not, Sir Roger Casement 
assures us, a war of plough against toma- 
hawk, of colonist and cultivator against 
barbarism and warrior hunter. ‘‘ On the 
contrary, the Peruvian Indian is a being of 
extreme docility of mind, gentleness of 
temper, and strength of body, a hardy and 
excellent worker, needing only to be 
dealt with justly and fairly to prove the 
most valuable asset the country possesses. 
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Instead of this he has been from the first 
enslaved, bent by extortion and varying 
methods of forced labour to toil, not for his 
own advantage or the advancement of his 
country, but for the sole gain and personal 
profit of individuals who have ever placed 
their own desire above the common wel- 
fare.’’ 
hae eee | 

Our Foreign Office cannot be accused of 
precipitate action in publishing Sir Roger 
Casement’s report. Sir Edward Grey has 
been in possession of the facts for consider- 
ably more than a year, but he has been 
anxious to secure the co-operation of the 
United States, and to give the Peruvian 
Government every opportunity of setting 
its own house in order. This Peru has not 
done, and the correspondence reveals a 
pitiful story of vacillation and incapacity. 
Probably the will and the power to do 
anything effective in that remote region are 
both lacking in a weak and badly organised 
Government. The appeal must now be 
made to the moral indignation of the 
civilised world and especially of ourselves. 
Sir Roger Casement closes his terrible sur- 
vey by reminding us that ‘‘ Christianity 
owns schools and missions as well as 
Dreadnoughts and dividends. In bringing 
to that neglected region and to those 
terrorised people something of the suavity 
of life, the gentleness of mind, the equity of 
intercourse between man and man that 
Christianity seeks to extend, the former im- 
plements of her authority should be more 
potent than the latter.’’ 

* a= Oe 


Dr. LionEL TAYLER is doing an excellent 
public service in the letters on the problem 
of the Feeble-minded, which have ap- 
peared recently in the Manchester Guardian. 
His attitude is not that of hostility to the 
Bills dealing with the subject at present 
before Parliament, but he is distinctly 
critical and alert to the difficulties. His 
plea amounts to this, that our idea of what 
constitutes feeble-mindedness is quite in- 
determinate, and that doctors have none of 
the settled standards of judgment which 
they use in cases of insanity. Here we 
think he has emphasised a practical diffi- 
culty, which legislation has no right to 
ignore. The plea for some restraint of 
personal liberty is made specially on behalf 
of the extreme cases, which are so sadly 
familiar to those who administer the poor 
law. Is it possible to arrive at some 
method of classification which will enable 
us to control people of this kind without 
including mere crankiness or inconvenience 
of behaviour ? That is essentially the pro- 
blem of legislation. There must be very 
clear evidence of the need of control before 
there is any infringement of personal 
liberty, and the law, if it is to command 
public respect, must be careful to eliminate 


as far as possible the danger of varied and | 


conflicting judgments. 
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MERCY. 
By THE LATE Ruy. EH. P. Barrow, M.A. 


‘“‘Be ye merciful, even as your t Father ig 
merciful.’’—Sr. LuKE vi. 36, 


THERE are two sayings of Christ in which 
He enjoins mercy. The first is in St. 
Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful tor 
they shall obtain mercy.’’ The second is 
in St. Luke’s version : ‘‘Be ye merciful, even 
as your Father is merciful.’ 

The first, I confess, hardly appeals to 
me at all. It had to be said, because it is 
true, because it ought to be remembered. 
If we are not merciful, we cannot reason- 
ably expect to obtain mercy. But it does 
not touch a responsive note, because it 
does not touch the highest motive. There 
seems to be a suggestion in it of self- 
interest, almost a suggestion of a quid pro 
quo: It will be to my advantage by-and- 
by to be merciful now. That, of course, is 
not the highest view. Most likely the 
saying was repeated in this other form. 
Certainly St. Luke has caught the right 
spiritual interpretation: ‘“‘ Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful.’’ That 
is the right reason, and the only worthy 
reason. We should be merciful because our 
Father in heaven is merciful. Mercy is a 
quality man should desire to have, and to 
manifest, because it is divine. 

And there is another reason why St. 
Luke’s version is better. The two evangel- 
ists use two different Greek words for the 
English word ‘‘ merciful.’’ St. Luke’s word 
(oixrippovec) is the more tender of the two. 
There is more feeling in it. The other 
word (éXejpovec) signifies pity; this word 
implies more what we mean by com- 
passion, fellow-feeling. There is a pity 
which borders on contempt. There is a 
pity which is only an easy good nature 
that cannot bear the sight of pain. Pity 
that is only pity is not divine. It is 
only when it is sympathy that it is the 
pity that God feels. ‘‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his own children, so is the Lord 
merciful.’’ -‘‘ Be ye merciful, as your 
Father is merciful.”’ 

It is on this Sunday* that we ask for 
mercy towards the creatures which live’ 
around us, and like us are dependent 
on the Father’s care. Kindness to animals _ 
of which we think so little, is but an 
extension of that love of God, of which 
we say so much. Mercy to God’s creatures 
is the final application of the mercy of 
the merciful God. A mercy which ar- 
rested itself and stopped short at man 
would not be mercy, it would be favour- 
itism ; it would not be a law or principle, 
it would be a whim, an impulse ; certainly 
if would not be divine, it would be less 
than human, weak, arbitrary, unreasoning. 
Mercy, to be worthy of God, must be 
universal, for, as nothing can be shut out 
from His action, so nothing should be 
excluded from His care. And it is by 
man, and through man, that His care 
travels on to the furthest bounds of 
creation. Manis the main channel through 


* This sermon was preached in Oross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, on ‘“‘ Animal Sunday.’’ 


~ 
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animals to draw relief for. their own, to pro- 
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And if man checked 


duce in little suffering bodies artificially 


which mercy flows. 
the flow of mercy through him, and 
yefused it to the creatures beneath him, 
he would no longer be human, he would 
be inhuman, for he is human only in so 
far as he approaches the divine. He 
comes in to view as a worker with God, 
dressing the earth and keeping it, rearing 
eattle, tending sheep. But what of hunt- 
ing, what of the killing of animals for 
sacrifice and for food 2 He might do these 
things, and take part in the struggle for 
life, and yet not be cruel. The shepherd, it 
it is true, ike young David, might slay 
a lion and a bear; and in the slaying of 
them save many another unprotected life ; 
and he might feed sheep for food and for 
sacrifice, but he could still gently lead 
and carry them in his arms whilst alive, 
and, with ninety-nine safe and sound, 
still search for one that was lost. It is 
not the taking of life, but the inflicting of 
unnecessary pain, and indifference to- 
wards undeserved suffering that con- 
stitute cruelty. Indifference there has been 
in our past history to an appalling and 
almost incredible degree—towards cap- 
tives, towards slaves, towards criminals, 
towards servants and dependents, towards 
children. We have . been barbarous 
in warfare, in sport, in industry. But 
we have long been coming to a better 
mind. .We could not go back now to 
some of the revolting practices of our 
fathers. The prevention of cruelty is one 
of the aims of education, one of the 
objects of legislation. The torturing of 
mea, the baiting and worrying of animals 
are not only legal, they are felt to be 
immoral. He who now attempted them 
would be punished, and also loathed. 
Unfortunately we are still at the mercy 
of phrases and terms. We who would be 
ashamed to bait and worry animals 
are not ashamed to vivisect them. 
What may not be done under the name 
of sport may be done under the name 
of research, and be done with every agera- 
vation of pain that science and highly 
developed inventiveness can give. We 
are misled by names. Let us face the 
facts. The question of vivisection is as 
much a moral question as the question 
of slavery, or the torture of prisonevs, 
or the baiting of bulls and bears. It is 
not a question of utility or expediency, it 
is a question of right or wrong. Torture 
would in many cases be useful, slavery 
would in many cases be expedient. We 
would not deign to discuss the possibility 
of restoring them now. But vivisection 
we are ready to condone on the ground 
thatit may in time alleviate the sufferings of 
mankind. What if it did? When the 
alleviation came it would not excuse, 
certainly would not absolve, the guilt of 
the generation which allowed the experi- 
ments to be made. No amount of material 
benefit will ever wash away the moral stain. 

This is what we cannot make our 
opponents understand. They accuse us 
of allowing ‘‘ shallow sentimentalism to 
overcloud the clear dictates of elementary 
reason.’’ There is that which is higher 
and more precious than reason. It is 
faith—faith in God. If I thought that 
reason was given to men that in the sight of 
God they might use it to transfer their 
diseases to animals, and out of the pains of 
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and wantonly pains that nature and natural 
law would never have visited upon them ; if 
I thought that every avenue to medical 
and surgical knowledge were closed except 
that which lay open through the blood of 
innocent victims—if I were forced to this 
conclusion, and still preserved my in- 
teerity, then I, for one, would be ready 
to curse God and die, rather than live in 
such a world, under such a Providence. 
Materialists might find it possible, and 
even think it acceptable, to live on such 
conditions ; idealists would not. ‘To them 
justice and mercy, purity and charity, are 
realities of infinitely greater worth than 
prolongation of life and bodily ease. To 
them science, true science, is the knowing 
how to live, not the knowing how to keep 
yourself from dying. What shall a man 
‘give in exchange for his soul? Certainly 
not the redemption of the body at such 
a price. A demonstrator applied to the 
Home Secretary for a certificate which 
was refused. The certificate was to allow 
him to starve dogs for several successive 
days up to the point of death. Pressed in 
cross-examination as to the pain which 
would have followed, he would not admit 
pain, preferred to use the word “‘ dis- 
comfort.’’ He was evidently quite unable 
to imagine the mental pain of an animal 
fed by human hands, and educated into 
a high state of sensitiveness by association 
with human life, watched from day to 
day by unpitying human eyes. That is 
how men lose their’ souls, for want of 
sensibility is loss of soul; just as they lose 
their minds when they lose the power 
to think. To lose the power to feel, and 
to be content to live without it, is a worse 
state than death. To measure action by 
its ends without reference to means, by 
the wants of man without thought of the 
will of God; to consider humanity as 
flesh more than as spirit; to trifle with 
the principles of goodness, to recognise 
them in one sphere and to deny them in 
another, all this is not less sinful than 
wilful crime. This is not weak senti- 
mentalism—unless it be sentimentalism 
to see things under the aspect of eternity 
and immutable decree. ‘‘ Be ye merciful, 
even, as your Father is merciful.’’ There 
you have mercy in the creature linked on 
to mercy in the Creator. Take man out 
of that line of agency and you destroy the 
one visible evidence we have of the working 
of compassion in the midst of blind 
forces, impersonal Jaws, unconscious ten- 
dencies, irresponsible causations. Crea- 
tion’s movement will then be, not towards 
some far-off divine event, but towards 
moral ruin far worse than that natural 
chaos out of which it was evolved. The 
moral sense is the sole witness we have 


that the Spirit of God still moves with’ 


spiritual touch on the face of the waters. 
That moral sense is a birthright which 
I would not sell for any material gain, 
even if it were called immunity from 
disease, or exemption from pain, or 
deliverance from death—not even if it 
were the rescue of wife or child. It is a 
birthright, for it is a right, a blessing, a 
privilege, a glory, which comes with 
and through birth. “We are His off- 
spring,’ and to act otherwise than as 
He acts is to dishonour in myself the image 
in which I am made. Knowledge will 
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come, if the sweep of research be made 
wide enough, but better ignorance than 
science won by violence. Better a con- 
tinuance of woe than a casuistical justifica- 
tion of wrong. ‘‘In_ all their afflictions 
he was afflicted.’’? If God is in any real 
sense merciful, He, too, pays the penalty 
of compassion, and suffers with us—and not 
only with us, but also with the creatures 
of His love and care, Afflictions are not 
cured by shifting them from the strong to 
the weak. We then but add another 
sin to the already burdened conscience of 
mankind. At all costs, ‘‘ Be ye merciful, 
even as your Father is merciful.’’ 


THE MOTHER OF US ALL. 


Two sons had Abraham; the one was 
~ bond, 

The other free. O mother of us all 

—Jerusalem—can we not hear thy call 

To us, thy free sons, thro’ the clamour 
fond 

Which gendereth to bondage ? 
we still 

(Slaves to the Law) breed famine, 
hatred, strife, 3 

The children’s cry, the anguish of the 
wife, 

Because the City of God set on an hill 

Is hid from us? Her deep, true mother- 
voice 

Pleads with us: ‘‘ Sons, ye are not bond 
but free ; ; 

Can ye not make the one abiding choic 


Must 


*Twixt Love and Hatred? O my chil- 
dren, see ! 

Though desolate, through you I might 
rejoice. 


My arms are open—turn ye home to me.’’ 
DorotHEA HOLLIns. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


VALUES OF THE FAITH. 


bas 


Nor only in regard to religion, but in 
regard to every other effort to attain 
speculative truth, we have made the 
mistake of treating the intellect as primarily, 
and by original direction and training, an 
organ of research into that truth. M. Henri 
Bergson, in his three great books, now 
happily to be obtained in English transla- 
tion,* has shown us the source and charac- 
ter of this general error of mankind. 
It is plain, now, that our intellectual 
habit has been formed and educated in 
the school of practical needs, that it is 
dominated by the conditions of the call 
to action, and that the speculative theories 
it produces are influenced throughout by 
its genesis and training. Life as a whole 
is the touchstone of spiritual truth—feeling, 
thought, and action, at work together. 
The intellect, as merely reflective and 


* Time and Free Will. Translation by F. L, 
Pogson. Matter and Memory, Translation by 
N. M. Paul and W. Scott Palmer. George 
Allen & Oo,, Ltd. Creative Evolution. Trans- 
lation by Dr. Mitchell. Macmillan & Co. 
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discursive, employing tools wrought for 
dealing with separate things that have 
been carved out of reality by the mind, 
constructs for us according to the fashion 
learnt elsewhere (and found useful in 
scientific research and the lower practical 
affairs) a diagram, a model that does not 
work, a statical representation of the 
mysterious interpenetrating whole in which 
we ourselves are powers as well as parts. 
And this diagram, this model, this static 
representation, 1s of another world than 
that in which we live by our religion, in 
the spirit. 

Poincaré, Mach, Karl Pearson, and 
many more have taught us, from the 
side of science, that even there our theoretic 
knowledge is a system of guesswork, 
which is maintained as it is only as long 
as it serves our, practical needs, and has 
room for all the facts of which knowledge is 
direct. Theoretic science is at bottom 
hypothetical. As long as the Ptolemaic 
system had room for all the astronomical 
facts we had collected, it was true. When 
they were too many and too much for it, 
it became false. The value it had was 
practical; it was a kind of ‘conceptual 
shorthand,’’ and lasted until we had to 
invent new symbols in that theoretic 
script, for new facts which had come into 
our experience. 

No instructed person nowadays is 
likely to take the atomic theory of matter 
as a statement telling us what matter 
really is. We have all learnt that this 
theory is, or was, a piece of intellectual 
machinery to be thrown aside when a 
better should be devised. The caloric 
theory of heat has been so completely 
discredited that most of us have never 
heard of it. Theories of electricity succeed 
one another without rousing more than a 
passing interest in our minds; theories in 
physiology sometimes hardly last long 
enough to find themselves in print. In 
fact, all the so-called theories of science 
are hypotheses, useful guesses, temporary 
scaffolding for that house of mind, of 
which the true purpose is to serve the 
general needs of man in his life on this 
refractory but treasure-laden earth. 

We have learnt our lesson—one of the 
most important lessons that we have to 
learn—in relation to science; and science 
has consequently become more modest 
in its claims while ever more successful in 
its results. Arrogance has disappeared 
with a mistaken confidence in the possession 
of theoretic truth. The pragmatism of 
modern science has had its effect on the 
moral attitude of scientific men; and we, 
who are not scientific, find our belief in 
them, and in the value and stability of 
their work, grow with their modesty and 
with their recognition of the hypothetical 
character of their theoretic statements, 
and the primacy of those utilitarian 
purposes they are made to serve. 

The science of past generations made 
no such clear distinction, nor do all 
scientific men make it even now. There 
are still some who share the belief of 
their professional forbears, and think 
that when they give us the last new 
guess about the nature and constitution 
of matter, of the ether, and so on, they 
are tellmg us the inmost secrets of these 
mysterious things. But they are not 
In the main current of advance ; and most 
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of us who have cared to study the direction 
of that current know that they are not. 
It is natural enough that men who feel 
the practical value of an intellectual scheme, 
a guess, an effort in theoretic exploration, 
should think too much of it, in any age. 
And in past times, before the criticism 
of the human mind and of its ways had 
been even attempted with any care, 
men could not but trust too uncritically 
to the results that it produced for them in 
the speculative sphere. Why should they 
not? Neither a long and tested experience, 
nor a cautious investigation of facts and 
processes, came to their aid. They took 
what they found, and used all alike, 
whether of the theoretic order or the 
practical. They confused these orders 
together, but why not? An _ intellect 
that serves utility so well has credentials 
for a theoretic office, a presumption in 
its favour men do not easily begin to 
shake. Always there came to the defence 
of schemes that it provided, evidence of 
their usefulness, the weight of advantage 
given them by the test of application. 
They served, therefore they were true. 
Or they were true, and therefore they 
served. Which way shall we put it? 
There is a gulf of difference between 
these two; but only lately have we 
come to know it. The Ptolemaic system 
is true, therefore it is useful. The Ptole- 
maic system is useful, therefore it is true— 
at least for the moment, and until it is no 
longer as useful as—shall we say ?—this 
new Copernican. That older world said 
one thing, this newer world has learnt 
to say another. 

It is surely well. We may understand 
now, aS we never understood before, 
certain characteristics of the human mind, 
in all times and places. We may under- 
stand how it becomes possible for us to 
communicate truth of the practical order, 
truth of experience and life, under a formula 
of the theoretic order, when the formula is 
falsely believed to unveil the very nature 
and constitution of a mysterious reality— 
even of God, the most real and most 
mysterious. Our religious fathers handed 
down to us dogmatic statements of this 
kind, believing them to be speculatively 
as well as practically true. So did our 
scientific fathers. And now it is high time 
for us to apply to them all our newly won 
power of understanding, our new sympathy, 
the penetration of that historic sense which 
has of late been so greatly stimulated, and 
so brilliantly enlightened by our know- 
ledge of mind. 

M. Le Roy, the Modernist defender of 
both dogma and criticism, has not always 
taken full advantage of this change. 
He is, of course, hampered by his position 
as a Roman Catholic layman; and there- 
fore his apologetic, valuable and sugges- 
tive as it 1s, gives to us—in our freedom— 
the impression of a tour de force. HKman- 


cipation allows us to use his methods and 


materials to far better effect.. And if we 
follow him in disclaiming an_intellec- 
tualist defence of dogma against an in- 
tellectualist attack, if we emphasise the 
primary value of dogma as religious and 
moral, not as theoretic, we may pass be- 
yond him in the direction he himself 
points out, and admit, freely and frankly, 
that in the days when those dogmas were 
framed and formulated no such distinction 
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as that which he makes was either thought _ 


of or demanded. It Jay implicit in the 
statements themselves; but no man 
brought it out, or felt the need of bringing 
it out, into the light of day. 

Even now we are so little accustomed to 
the distinction that we find it easier to call 
the Ptolemaic astronomy false, than true 
for its day and generation, and easier to 
say that if the statement ‘‘ God is per- 
sonal,’’ taken in the intellectualist way, 
is either sheer anthropomorphism or frank 
agnosticism, then, and therefore, it is value- 
less and wholly false. We have to learn a 
new habit with regard to these matters, and 
we are not likely to find such learning easy. 
It is plainly absurd to judge our fathers, 
their beliefs and their statements, as 
though they had the smallest opportunity 
of holding in check the habit that sits most 
naturally on all men. Of course they not 
only thought their statements theoreti- 
cally true, as well as practically, but 
thought them true in the same way for all 
time to come. How, for example, should 
they have any notion that they did not 
know what the nature of man really is, or 
that the Copernican astronomy would upset 
all they believed about the spatial relations 
of heaven and hell ? 

Therefore we Christians, who are learn- 
ing from our fellows everywhere, are not 
dismayed when we are reminded that 
certain dogmatic statements have a 
theoretic content that implies such outworn 
hypotheses as those of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. We are prepared to acknow- 
ledge cheerfully that once, and indeed for 
long, this theoretic content was held by 
many to be not only of high, but perhaps 
of primary importance ; to be as true, and 
true in the same way, as the negative and 
moral content which from the beginning 
has been put to proof though generations of 
Christians living the Christian life, and 
has withstood that test and triumphed. 
We are not dismayed, we are confident 
and cheerful, for we are learning, among 
other things, both how and why the in- 
tellect fails and yet succeeds in such 
affairs; and we see that the ineffable 
reality, that corresponds with our feeble 
efforts to state it, is, for our true and living 
knowledge, not even imperilled. 

W. Scorr PatMer. 


THE TEMPER OF ACCEPTFANCE. 


Arter some goodly hours of labour 
(or was it play?) among the growing 
things, in the nice warm soil, I exchanged 
tools for book, and, thinking to be 
studious for a while, went to my half- 
secluded seat among the currant bushes, 
as the light of a great July day began to 
soften and wane a little, the sun wester- 
ing northwards. The air most kindly 
temperate, the physical powers happily, 
not unduly, wearied, the mind wistful 
and at leisure for a quiet spell of reading 
—how good it was! And yet, some two’ 
hours later, when the dusk and the dew 
of night were falling, the book lay still 
unopened, although it was Alfred Zim- 
mern’s fascinating volume on the ‘‘ Greek 
Commonwealth.’’ For another form of 
spiritual enrichment had claimed and 
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. come into mind, but do not suffice. 
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kept the mind’s attentiveness. ‘The spirit 


of the hour asserted itself and said, per- 
suasively, “‘ Be not studious now; con- 
sent to be instructed and blessed in passive, 
effortless surrender; let the powers of 
the Invisible which pervade this scene 
have their way with thee, and subdue 
the heart to their serene content; yield 
thee to the influence of the breathing 
earth, the breadths of evening light upon 
the fields, the floating clouds, the sky !’’ 
How feeble a resistance one could make 
to the authority of that voice. How easy 
it was to consent. And with what abound- 
jog fruition of grace was the soul rewarded 
for its submission. For the place. and 
time were charged with some hidden 
excellence of well-being—a holiness of 
spiritual health that absolved one from 
all desire and all regret and all ambition 
of achievement. Nothing happened, or 
needed to happen. Life itself, a flowing 
stream of serenity and affluence, was its 
own sufficing, and poured into the soul, 
without stint, its simple homely gift of 
blessedness. 

Musing on. this, in the same place, a 
few days later, the old and perhaps foolish 
question revives and presses for answer : 
What is the meaning of such moods of 
experience ? Whose the voice that bids 
us ‘‘ consent to be blessed,’’ and whose 
the power that so lavishly bestows its 
gift? The well-worn theological phrases 
They 
belong to the study and the pulpit, and 
are very well in their place. But under 
this expanse of sky, in this temple of 
wordless prayer, of soundless praise, the 
greatest words of religion lose their sig- 
nificance and fail to express the soul’s 
emotion, even as now remembered in 
tranquility. All words fail. It is the 
miracle of the unexplained, the mystery 
of life’s ever-opening, never-opened secret, 
coming to realisation thus, in the mood 
of passive receptivity. 

I recall to-night, in calm reflection, 
the hour and the scene. A broad stretch 
of waste land lay there, beyond the garden 
fence, for years untilled—the home of 
countless wild flowers and small creatures 
of the earth, in spring and early summer 
a nesting ground for the skylark and 
tree pipit, and always a feeding ground 
for the linnet and greenfinch and ubiquit- 
ous sparrow. It is now being submitted 
to the ruthless plough, one half showing 
the dark grey furrows of upturned soil, 
the other still: clothed with tall grasses, 
and, here and there, bright patches of 
white or golden clover. That evening 
one small bird was visible, exploring 
among the furrows and twittering to 
itself, as the breeze went by. Strangely, 
as the radiance of sunset spread over that 
homely scene, the splendours of the in- 
visible seemed to gather and concentrate 
there. Above the careless, solitary sparrow 
and the silent ground and the wondering 
man, the sky soared and domed, infinitely 
far, yet nowise remote—the kindling 
spirit of the hour made them all one in the 
life they shared in common. A vast 
brooding sympathy possessed or per- 
vaded the whole. Then, for a moment, one 
seemed to know, to understand: we 
together, earth and bird and sky and 
human creature, felt the meaning of the 
mystery, and were glad in its breathing, 
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passionate, flowing life. Was it Reason, 
Intelligence, Love? Was it Beauty, Joy, 
Beneficence, Goodness, Peace? It was all 
and more than all these—the Reconcilia- 
tion, the Harmony of Creation’s ineffable 
purpose, breaking into finite consciousness 
there, through those kindred but. transi- 
ent forms of its inexhaustible vitality. 

And surely, soon or late, unto us all, 
amid the tumult of clashing interests and 
the fierce passions of the world, there is 
granted, in favoured hours, this ‘‘ temper 
of acceptance,’’ when, released from 
illusions, we consent to be blessed, without 
reserve, without misgiving, in the fruition 
of divine content. 

W. J.J. 


AN INDIAN POET. 


Av the dinner which was held in London, 
last week, in honour of Mr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, the Bengali poet, Mr. W. B. 
Yeats presided. We are indebted to The 
Times for the following report of his fine 
tribute to Mr. Tagore’s genius :— 


““To take part in honouring Mr. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore is one of the great 
events of my artistic life. I have been 
carrying about with me a book of trans- 
lations into English prose of 100 of his 
Bengali lyrics, written within the last 
ten years. I know of no man in my time 
who has done anything in the English 
language to equal these lyrics. Even as 
I read them in this literal prose translation 
they are as exquisite in style as in thought. 
The style was familiar in Europe several 
hundred years ago. Mr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore is also a great musician; he sets 
his poems to music; then he teaches 
poem and music to some one, and so 
together they go from mouth to mouth, 
sung by his people, very much as poetry 
was sung in Kurope three or four centuries 
ago. In all his poems there is one single 
theme: the love of God. When I tried 
to find anything Western which I might 
compare with the work of Mr. Tagore, I 
thought of ‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ by 
Thomas 4 Kempis. It 1s like, yet between 
the work of the two men there is a whole 
world of difference. Thomas & Kempis 
was obsessed by the thought of sin; he 
wrote of it in terrible imagery. Mr. 
Tagore has as little thought of sin as a 
child playing with a top. In Thomas 4 
Kempis there is no place for the love of 
visible nature; into his great austere 
nature such a love did not enter. But 
Mr. Tagore loves nature; his poems are 
full of the most beautiful touches showing 
his keen observation and deep love.’’ 


Mr. Yeats then read Mr. Tagore’s own 
English prose translations of three lyrics 
—two of which were as follows :— 

‘*T was not aware of the moment when 
I first crossed the threshold of this life. 
What was the power that opened me out 
upon this vast mystery like a bird in the 
forest in midnight ? When in the morn- 
ing I looked upon the light I felt in a mo- 
ment that I was no stranger in this world, 
that the inscrutable without name and 
form had taken me in its arms in the form 
of my own mother. Even so, in death 
the same unknown will appear as ever 
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known to me. And because I love this 
life, I know I will love death as well. 
The child cries out when from the right 
breast the mother takes it way to find its 
consolation in the left one in the very 
next moment.’’ 


‘“In the deep shadows of the rainy 
July, with secret steps, thou walkest, 
silent as night, eluding all watchers. 

‘*To-day the morning has closed its 
eyes, heedless of the insistent calls of the 
loud east wind, and over the ever wakeful 
blue sky a thick veil has been drawn. 

‘*The woodlands have hushed their 
songs and doors are all shut at every 
house. Thou art the solitary wayfarer in 
this deserted street. Oh, my only friend, . 
my best beloved, the gates are open in 
my house—do not pass by like a dream.’’ 


Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore replied in 
the following terms:—‘‘I have not the 
power adequately to express my grati- 
tude for the great honour you have done 
me. This is one of the proudest moments 
of my life. I have a speaking acquaint- 
ance with your glorious language; yet 
I can but feel in my own. My Bengali 
has been a jealous mistress, claiming all 
my homage and resenting rivals. Still, 
I have put up with her exactions with 
cheerful submission ; I could do no other. 
I cannot do more than assure you that 
the unfailing kindness with which I have 
been greeted in England has moved me 
far more than I can tell. I have learned 
that, though our tongues are different 
and our habits dissimilar, at the bottom 
our hearts are one. The monsoon clouds, 
generated on the banks of the Nile, ferti- 
lise the far distant shores of the Ganges ; 
ideas may have to cross from East to 
Western shores to find a welcome in men’s 
hearts and fulfil their promise. East is 
East and West is West—God forbid that 
it should be otherwise—but the twain 
must meet in amity, peace, and understand- 
ing; their meeting will be all the more 
fruitful because of their differences; it 
must lead both to holy wedlock before 
the common altar of humanity.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendera. 


THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF 
WOMEN IN THE COLONIES. 


Sin,—The report of Mrs. Wooding’s 
speech containing her impressions of - 
women’s work and the women’s movement 
in the Colonies, made at the meeting under 
the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association on the evening of 
July 10, needs comment and qualifica- 
tion. It would have been fairer to our 
colonial sisters, before alluding to her 
impression of their ‘‘ complete lack of 
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of social life. Therefore, he proposes to 
substitute for such a science ‘‘ a philosophy 
of social life—or, rather, or social change, 

a philosophy which “ will be transcendental 
and will always be very closely analogous 
to a religious faith.’’ (Pre/.) 


What is this philosophy ? In reply, the 
author informs us of the final lesson 
which the philosopher has to master: 
“*to learn that what is of importance 1s 
not the reform, but the will that prompts 
it; not the improvement of social ma- 
chinery, but the resolve that machinery 
shall be improved until all are helped 
by it; not the results achieved by our 
devices, but the effort to achieve some- 
thing good for the use of our fellow- 
citizens’’ (p. 296). In following out 
this clue Professor Urwick has given us 
a valuable and suggestive contribution to 
social philosophy. He occupies a position 
which—granted certain assumptions—is 
a quite tenable one, and in expressing the 
difference of opinion to which I find 
myself committed, I wish to recognise 
fully at the same time what I myself 
have learnt from his earnest and well- 
considered exposition. 


In the first place, we must object that, 
complex as social phenomena are, they 
are capable of being treated in partial 
isolation. We can leave on one side 
from time to time what is not necessary for 
our particular purpose at the moment. It 
is an exaggeration, therefore, to say that 
‘* we cannot get at the value, the meaning, 
the real significance of the social fact 
as it affects us, and as it operates in the 
whole process of social change, unless 
we treat it in relation to ald the elements 
which enter into our complex life as social 
beings.’’ For instance, the game of 
bridge is an important social fact, but it 
belongs to a group of pastimes. Following 
upon the instruction just quoted, I attempt 
to put bridge in relation to recent move- 
ments in painting, or to the school of 
tropical medicine. But obviously there 
is no necessary relation between bridge 
and these other subjects. And science 
is first concerned with necessary relations. 
What Professor Urwick says against 
possibilities of sociological science, is 
applicable scarcely in a less degree against 
economies, eugenics, &c. (p. 5). The 
complexity of economic conditions is so 
great that unless we can mark off what 
matters from what does not, we lose our- 
selves in a maze. If the limitations of 
the old political economy narrowed it 
too far, the new school of economics— 
represented as it too often is by persons 
untrained in statistics—confuses issues 
and darkens counsel. It is fatal to reason- 
able methods, if we surrender the prospect 
of an ultimately perfect science. And the 
maxim which Professor Urwick lays down 
would render impossible not-only sociologi- 
cal study, but all the natural sciences. 
The astronomer could not calculate the 
elements of an eclipse unless he introduced 
an artificial simplicity into his data. 
No one, therefore, can take up with 
advantage a complex study like Sociology 
unless he is prepared to distinguish between 
the relevant and the irrelevant. 

In the second place, it is not a valid 


objection against the method of a science, 
if we urge that the science does not furnish 


public spirit,’’ and their inertia in the use 
of the vote, and to the over-pressure of 
domestic service, which she believed to be 
their special handicap in public service, 
to have made a general statement first of 
her impression that both men and women 
for the most part showed lack of wide 
interests and were limited in public 
activity, due partly, in her opinion, in the 
case of women, to their having too much 
private work to do. This would not 
commit Mrs. Wooding to any opinion for 
or against the vote either for men or 
women. If it is true, it is a serious charge 
against the social and industrial conditions 
of the Colonies, that they are such as to 
hinder or prevent men and women citizens 
from properly discharging most essential 
functions of citizenship. Whatever handi- 
cap, however, colonial women may have 
in domestic life, and in the rarity, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Wooding’s finding, of the 
colonial man ‘‘ who troubled about the 
condition of the country as a whole,”’’ 
the fact remains that since women were 
enfranchised in New Zealand in 1893, and 
in South Australia (the first of the Aus- 
tralian States to give votes to women) in 
1894, a most remarkable advance has been 
made, to the point of far outstripping the 
Mother Country, in legislation specially 
benefiting women and children and family 
life in general, in promoting purity and 
temperance, and in obtaining more equality 
socially and industrially for men and 
women. Very striking is the spoken and 
written testimony as to the good results 
of Women’s Suffrage from such authorities 
as Mr. Pember Reeves (late Premier of 
New Zealand), Sir Robert Stout . (late 
Premier of New Zealand and now Chief 
Justice), Sir Edmund Barton (late Premier 
of Australia), and the present Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Andrew Fisher. A 
final blessing was pronounced on Votes 
for Women in Australia by the Common- 
wealth Senate on November, 1910, when 
a resolution was passed unanimously re- 
cording the beneficial results due to the 
extension of the suffrage to women, and 
concluding with the words, ‘‘ Because the 
reform has brought nothing but good, 
though disaster was freely prophesied, we 
respectfully urge that all nations enjoying 
representative government would be well- 
advised in granting votes for women.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

Emity H. Sirs. ~ 


63, Birchfields-road, Rusholme, 
Manchester, July 17. 
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_ FAITH AS A GUIDE IN POLITICS. 


“A Philosophy of 


S j ] P ” 
E.J.Urwick. London: Tether Ree 


Methuen & Co, 5s, net. 

Proressor Urwick makes ‘a general 
attack upon the Comtist tradition in 
sociology.’’ He finds little assistance from 
the numerous attempts which have been 
made to construct, in sociology, a science 
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its own practical applications. Art deals 
with practice. The individual science has 
nothing to do with the interdependence — 
of facts in the actual world; only the 
experience of life can furnish us with the — 
art of life. J am interested in certain social 
studies and also am about to purchase a 
new hat. But even if my judgment about 
the new hat should be disturbed by an 
excessive occupation with certain depart- 
ments of Sociology, this is not worth 
notice from the scientific standpoint, 
except as illustrating the distinction be- 
tween what is important and what is not. 
‘* But,’’ says Professor Urwick, ‘‘ the 
moment you try to apply (your laws or 
truths) or deductions from them to the 
complex social man and society without 
reference to the laws and truths of ql 
other social sciences, you attempt to 
do something with is very dangerous.” 
I do not admit this. Against Professor 
Urwick’s maxim, I set Aristotle’s, ‘‘ To 
seek the accuracy appropriate to the 
matter in hand.’’? This last maxim, 
although by this time somewhat antiquated, 
is indispensable in speculation. Much 
more is it indispensable in the practical 
use of knowledge. You cannot take 
a single step in life, if you wait until you 
know all about everything. And to return 
to the topic from which we started, no 
speculative science pretends to the omni- 
science which, we are assured, is necessary. 

We need not be surprised therefore if 
Professor Urwick, after making these ~ 
enormous demands upon science, arrives 
at something like scepticism. We are 
told that for the wise man as for ordinary 
mortals there are no social facts. And 
‘*if the basis of fact turns out to be so 
much illusion, it would seem to follow 
necessarily that the basis of scientific 
knowledge of social causation is illusory 
too’’ (p. 274). 


What is left, then, to the wise man ? 
There is ‘‘ the faith in his vision of a 
kingdom of heaven upon earth, in the 
light of which every wise and good man 
interprets all social facts and the whole 
system of facts which we call our social 
life. . . But it is anything but rational ; 
whatever else it is, it is not the reflection 
of the dry light of reason.’’ Surely this 
is to throw away the mariner’s compass 
and trust to the stars again. But wisdom 
is justified of her children. History 
sums up the experience of the past and 
enables ‘us to begin sometimes where our 
ancestors ended. Take, for example, the 
idea of justice. In Professor Urwick’s 
philosophy of social progress, justice plays 
so slight a part, that it is not even récorded 
in the index. It is a curious feature of 
English philosophy in general that it has 
almost neglected the concept of justice 
nor has the special application of philosophy 
to social problems helped very much. 
If we remember that ‘‘justice’’ is in- 
distinguishable from “‘ righteousness,’’ we 
shall find a clue to the meaning of that 
moral impulse which Professor Urwick 
deprives of its rational character. Might 
I suggest to him that, in a later edition’ of 
his book, he would confer a great benefit 
upon his readers if he dealt with the 
concept of justice as a guide to social 
advance. - 


oA FRANK GRANGER. 
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TWO BOOKS ON MAETERLINCK. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, By Edward Thomas. 
London ; Methuen. 5s. net. 

On Maeterlinck, or Notes on the Study of 
Symbols. By Henry Rose. London: A, @. 
Fifield. 1s. net. 

Mr. THomas’ book is a concession to the 
public. He is too clever to have willingly 
chosen to spend three hundred pages in 
cataloguing the details of Maeterlinck’s 
life and writings, seeing that he is capable 


of such brilliant and incisive criticism as 


here and there shines out when he is really 


~ enjoying himself and forgetting his public. 


Tn the main he is restricted to his model— 
a Queen’s Hall descriptive programme. 
All obvious points are emphasised and 
developed that the uninitiated may go 


away happily satisfied that they know 
what Maeterlinck is like, how he lives, and: 
He can never again. 


what he has written. 
be the vague mysterious genius they have 
feared to open, for Mr. Thomas has told 
them frankly all about him. Not a fact 
or analysis seems omitted: the complete 
anatomy of what is known as ‘* Maeter- 
linck ” at afternoon teas and dinner tables 
is there ; there only remains the intangible 
charm of his actual works. For a plain 
commonsense introduction to the most 
elusive of living writers, this book of Mr. 
Thomas is all that could be wished. Those 
who are well up in their Maeterlinck 
would probably take the first and last 
chapters—the biography and the con- 
clusion—as sufficient, with a few pungent 
passages of illuminating comment and 
terribly frank criticism thrown in ; perhaps 
such paragraphs as these :— 


‘He can reach ears that are closed to 
Blake. The new, the unique thing in his 
books is, in fact, Maeterlinck. He is the 
advocate, and the preacher. He does not 
but expands with subtle elo- 
quence what he has learned from Plato, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Marcus Aurelius, 
Behmen, Ruysbroeck, Novalis, Amiel, 
Carlyle, Emerson, Ruskin, and the rest. 
He addresses, not philosophers or scholars, 
but the humble, the magazine readers, the 
general public, and he is neither technical 
nor obscure. Asa rule the mystics have 
not been easy to understand, because they 
speak with tongues which the rest have 
to learn with much labour; not being 
artists, their language owes its depth not 
to tradition, but apparently to immediate 
inspiration, and it is turbid from transit 
out of the heavens. Maeterlinck is per- 
fectly clear.” . 

**T find in these two books (‘ Le Trésor,’ 
and ‘ La Sagesse et la Destinée ’) a certain 
appearance of facility and unreality, as of 
one whose power of expression exceeded 
his thought and experience, but not his 
reading ; and the voice might be that of 


one coming out of a library, not a wilder- 


ness.” . 
“* When Maeterlinck was a young man 
he wrote with the intensity and narrow- 
ness incident to youth ; he was a hundred 
things which could not have been guessed 
He has lost the narrow- 
ness and most of the intensity, but I can- 
not feel that he has yet reached a steadfast, 
and mature expression. He is 

many things, but he is not yet one. A 
man, not a writer, of this type would 


_ probably be called deficient in character.” 
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has handled it well, especially in his sum- 
maries of the essays. In dealing with the 
plays it was not possible to achieve any 
artistic success. Mr. Thomas’ notes re- 
main prose outlines—useful for judging 
composition of groups and masses—but 
retaining hardly a hint of the fugitive 
beauty of Maeterlinck’s delicate palette. 
The illustrations are interesting, but the 
portrait facing the title-page is the best of 
all, probably the best one we have of 
Maeterlinck. It is just the face Holbein’s 
sensitive, firm hand would have loved to 
draw. The head has the full build of the 
healthy humourist—the eyes look out 
calmly, sanely, a little critically ; the lips 
have the protrusion of the gentle dogma- 
tist. The dreamer of grey towers by dark 
waters, the singer of unfinished lyrics of 
memoried emotion, is there, but deli- 
berately held in to quietly build up the 
reiterant sentences. 

Of Mr. Rose’s book it is not easy to 
say much. The title of the book is sug- 
gestive of the wide field possible to a 
rambler among symbols. The author 
writes in an earnest and doctrinaire 
fashion, flinging casual retorts to critics by 
the way, and bringing together all kinds 
of fragmentary notes on his subject that 
are in themselves interesting. But he 
must have met an unusual number of 
feeble-minded readers of Maeterlinck to 
have been inspired to such elaborate 
explanations of the dramatist’s ‘‘ mean- 
ing.” Literary societies connected with 
churches should find ample material for 
debate in these pages. 

H. D. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN CENSOR. 


Particulars of the Life of a Dissenting Minister, 
Written by Himself. With occasional Reflec- 
tions, illustrative of the Education and Profes- 
sional State of the Dissenting Clergy and of the 
Character and Manners of the Dissenters in 
General, Longmans, Green & Co. 10s, 6d. net. 


Wuart was the matter with the ‘‘ Old 
Dissent’? im the eighteenth century ? 
It is by helping to supply some answer to 
this question that the mournful and 
querulous Reflections of one Dissenting 
Minister have an interest for a wider 
public than the collectors and antiquarians 
who seek out such books as this. We are 
sufficiently familiar with the complacency 
of Evangelical historians, who easily 
explain from their own superb elevation 
why the Presbyterian Congregations fell 
into such aridity and ineffectiveness. It 
is much more instructive when we have, 
as here, a voice from within, which plainly 
reveals to us the low ebb of vital religion, 
the humdrum level of congregational 
activity, the self-satisfied intellectualism, 
which would have been too dense a veil 
over the hearts of these people to be 
pierced by a much more fervent evange- 
list than the writer appears to have been. 


Indeed, he quite innocently lets us see 


part of the cause of the trouble when he 
reveals, and quite proudly reveals, his 
own ideals of ‘‘ respectability,’’ and 
elegant literary culture and ‘‘ judicious ”’ 
preaching. His unfortunate career is, 
after all, not a surprising spectacle when 
we remember the circumstances under 


Mr. Thomas’ task was difficult, and he 
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which the ministers prepared for their 
work (the poor ‘‘ P board ’’ comes 
in for special castigation), and afterwards 
entered upon it in connection with the 
so-called Presbyterian congregations. With 
the almost total lack of anything like a 
common and connected church organi- 
sation (Presbyterian or other) resulting 
in the absence of any sense of joint re- 
sponsibility for the provision of minis- 
terial education, resulting, also, in fre- 
quently unstable relations between minis- 
ters and particular congregations, there 
were certain to be many untoward failures 
of adjustment which could produce nothing 
but torment to sensitive souls. And all 
this external defect might have been 
alleviated by the inspiration and buoy- 
ancy of a powerful internal religious 
faith, Such a ‘‘ common wave of thought 
and joy’’ was indeed ‘‘ lifting mankind 
again” at this very time. But our Dissent- 
ing Minister and his hearers stood stolidly 
amid that flood like Gideon’s fleece, 
‘““ unwatered, still and dry.” He quotes 
with approval another minister who 
writes about the Methodists, that they 
should not be molested, for ‘‘ while I 
injure no man, | have certainly a right to 
attend upon that preacher whose non- 
sense exactly suits my nonsense.”’ 
Granted that there were many deplorable 
features in the Evangelical Revival to 
make sober heads indulge in wiseacre 
wisdom (and the case referred to, that of 
Wheatley at Norwich, was a very bad 
one), yet our Presbyterian congregations 
showed no sort of consciousness that 
one of the world’s big happenings was 
going on within hearing of their dull 
ears. Instead, they were preoccupied 
with that incessant urge to splitting-up 
and splitting-off that must always charac- 
terise Protestantism when it takes itself 
to be pre-eminently a rationalism. The 
writer makes no secret about his own 
changes of opinion, and the difficulties 
they made for him in his career. His 
perplexities about ordination by imposi- 
tion of hands, his changes of front with 
regard to Baptism (ending in his deciding 
that Baptism was intended only for the 
Apostolic Age, and should, therefore, not 
be continued now), his relinquishment 
for a time — though only for a time— 
of the ministerial office under the con- 
viction that an order of ministers was 
of doubtful expediency ; these and such- 
like subjects show that fatal tendency of 
religious rationalism to run itself out among 
barren sands, instead of flowing to irrigate 
rich pasture-lands of personal, heart-felt, 
religious experience. And when we hear 
that a great failure in the education of 
ministers is their neglect of prosody and 
quantity, and that the introduction of 
evening services is a great cause of debased 
and abandoned morals among the lower 
order of the people, we have some measure 
of the insight which was brought to bear 
on the problems of the time. 

An able editor has inserted in the text 
notes in red ink identifying persons and 
places which the writer had left anony- 
mous in his edition of 1813, and it will be 
an interesting task for those who know 
the period to guess at others still unnamed. 
This writer himself was Charles Lloyd 
(1766-1829). 


Waa 


THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Vol. VIII. Edited by A. W. Ward, P.B.A., and 
A. R. Waller, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
9s. net. 

‘“«Tim remark has been made,’’ wrote 
Cardinal Newman in his neglected work 
on the Ideal University, ‘that the history 
of an author is the history of his works. It 
is far more exact to say that, at least in the 
case of great writers, the history of their 
works is the history of their times, each in 
his turn the man of his age, the type of 
his generation, or the interpreter of a 
crisis. He is made for his day and his 
day for him.’’ Ifit be so, one might have 
expected a history of English literature to 
be divided into periods named each after 
its greatest writer, or at least that when 
such writer was one of superlative emi- 
nence his own age should from the literary 
point of view be called after him. 


It is remarkable that, in this fullest 
History of English literature yet compiled, 
only. one volume, out of the fourteen 
advertised, takes its name from a single 
writer, and very few, even among experts 
on the subject, would guess who is the 
one Englishman, so distinguished. Yet on 
reflection we are inclined to approve 
the unique distinction which the editors 
have conferred on Dryden, while we wait 
for the appearance of the tenth volume 
to learn why Johnson does not share it. 
For strictly speaking it is not the real 
superiority of a writer as judged by pos- 
terity which entitles him to give his name 
to the age in which he lived ; it is the in- 
fluence which he exercised as a living author 
on his contemporaries, and the authority 
which was adjudged him as a critic and an 
exemplar. 


Of such influence and authority neither 
Shakespeare nor Milton had a share, while 
Dryden was possessed of both to the 
fullest extent. ‘‘ For thirty years,’’ writes 
his modern biographer, ‘‘ he wielded an 
intellectual sway, wider in its scope than 
that which after him, Addison, Pope, or 
Johnson exercised. He reigned as a 
literary king, holding a throne independent 
of royal favour orministerial patronage, and 
unaffected by change of creed or by worldly 
adversity.’’ If to-day he has few readers 
and none to do him reverence, as all did 
when he was living, yet is his rank assured 
among the immortals. We learnt to 
recite his Odes to Music in our school days. 
His hymn to the Holy Spirit unites in its 
sublime strain worshippers of every Chris- 
tian Church. His «Absalom and Achito- 
phel’’ and ‘‘ Hind and Panther ” are still 
of interest, political and religious as well 
as literary. His numerous dramas have 
all the excellence of their kind, and contain 
many fine passages, though they are fouled 
by ‘‘ obscenity, immorality, and pro- 
faneness,’’ to which he himself pleaded 
guilty in his later years ; but these, instead 
of derogating from his authority, probably 
helped to his popularity with high and 
low. Yes, the age of the restored monarchy 
was “the Age of Dryden,” and in his own 
sphere he reigned with more assured power 
than did the Merry Monarch from his higher 
throne. 


“lf the triumph of  Puritanical 
principles under Cromwell had been last- 
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ing and prevented the Restoration 
says John James Tayler—in such case 
John Dryden had left unwritten nineteen- 
twentieths of his works as we have them. 
A corrupt society corrupted him, and he 
used his gifts to spread the contagion. 
‘‘Such degradation of the dignity of 
genius, such abuse of superlative abilities 
cannot be contemplated,’’ writes Johnson, 
‘* but with grief and indignation.’’ He 
who did so much, what might he have been, 
what might he have done under happier 
conditions! Theremarkistrite. It might 
recur in almost every chapter of a history 
of genius, as yet unwritten. But while, 
as Dr. Ward says in his, of course, admir- 
ably written chapter on Dryden, “‘ there 
are few literary movements of importance 
marking the period of which he did not, as 
if by right divine, assume the leadership, 
and which did not owe to him most of 
what vitality they possessed—on the other 
hand, of all great English writers he was 
the least original, the least capable of 
inspiring his generation with new ideas and 
of discovering for it new sources of emo- 
tion.’’? So if from the broad current of the 
polite literature of the day—drama and 
Court poetry and elegant essay and 
political satire—we turn into the narrow 
channels of piety and philosophy and 
science and law, we find ourselves gliding 
in sheltered waters where Dryden’s do- 
minant inspiration does not breathe. 


Of the early Quakers and ‘‘ the vast 
output of books, pamphlets, broadsheets, 
and public letters,’’ in which rude country- 
men and University graduates told such 
as would read of their spiritual experience, 
and pleaded for liberty of conscience and 
worship—of George Fox and William 
Penn and Samuel Barclay and Thomas 
Ellwood, one who comes of their stock and 
bears a well-known Quaker name writes 
in a chapter full of interest to the student 
of religion. It is a lesson of warning to 
all would-be reformers, that even the 
association of freedom and spirituality 
may lead into the bondage of formalism 
and tradition, and barrenness be the 
penalty of artificial constraint. 


The Cambridge Platonists, ‘‘ that new 
set of men,’’ but for whom says Bishop 
Burnet, the Church would have ‘‘ quite 
lost her esteem over the nation,’’? John 
Smith and Henry More and Glanvill, 
whose names are yet revered among us, 
while their works rest undisturbed on 
the shelves of old libraries, of these 
Mr. Bass Mullinger, than whom no abler 
historian of any movement in his own 
university could be found, tells as much 
as most readers will care to know. For 
books, wise and true and good books, 
increase every year, while the time for 
reading amid manifold activities grows 
less, and of many authors we must needs 
be content to learn just a little, and 
that at second hand. 


The Caroline Divines from 1660 to 1700 
had, we venture the remark on the 
authority of Archdeacon Hutton, ‘‘ no 
conspicuous literary merit,’’ but many are 
still revered among Church folk. Most 
notable of them, perhaps, Isaac Barrow, 
who died Master of Trinity at the age of 
only forty-seven. We note, for the con- 
solation of such as it may concern, how he 
gaid that he used tobacco to ‘* regulate 
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his thinking’’ ; and by means of it, or 
in spite of it, attained to ‘‘a strength 
and richness of style which won the 
admiration of critics so different as Pitt 
and Hallam.’? To John Locke, the 
editors have accorded a privilege of which 
they show themselves extremely parsi- 
monious. He, like his fellow John who 
gives his name to this volume, has a 
chapter all to himself. And, indeed, his 
influence, if it might not compare with 
that of Dryden in the world at large, 
affected thinking men everywhere, and 
has endured through all the changing 
fashions of genérations; nor is it by any 
means exhausted even in our day. 

The volume concludes with a chapter 
on what the writer describes as ‘‘ perhaps 
the most important literary achievement 
that falls within this period.’? We should 
incline to substitute ‘‘ undoubtedly ’’ 
for ‘* perhaps,’’ and to count it the chief 
glory of Dryden that the twentieth century 
should ‘‘recognise’’ him as our first 
master of English prose. This is our 
chiefest debt to an age which produced 
no writers of supreme excellence—that 
we owe to it ‘‘ the creation of a prose 
style which is substantially that of our 
own day, and has been the ready instru- 
ment of all who have since written our 
language with simplicity and effect.’’ 

With this acknowledgment of obliga- 
tion to our forefathers, who lived in an 
untoward generation, under the jovial 
Charles and the glorious John, the story 
of seventeenth century English literature 
ends, with no exhilarating prospect for 
the somewhat dull and respectable epoch 
next to come. C22 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


By the Way. Verses, Fragments, and Notes, 
by William Allingham. Arranged by Helen 
Allingham. London: Longmans, Green & Oo. 
5s. net. 


Since the death,. in 1889, of William 
Allingham, two books have been published 
to keep his memory green. In 1907 an 
extensive ‘‘Diary’’ was given to the 
world, replete with interesting reminis- 
cences of the chief figures in the Victorian 
era of art and literature. And recently 
the last sifting of his papers has furnished 
a miscellaneous collection of jottings by the 
way, fragmentary thoughts and notes in 
a commonplace book. Such a volume 
must not be judged upon its intrinsic 
merits. It cannot be intended so much 
for the general public as for the dead poet’s 
special public. The issue of this volume 
is somewhat equivalent to hanging up the 
palette of a painter in a public institution. 
We have happy turns of phrase that might 
have been used as material for poems. We 
have literary lines and curves rapidly dashed 
down in charcoal, in order to capture a 
mood of Nature, a transient vision. We 
have shrewd observations, yet not made 
so carefully as to be taken too seriously. 
Some are homely bonmots, lit by playful 
humour; some are piquant, ironical, hit- 
ting the mark with effective precision. If 
some descend to the level of the platitude, 
others rise to almost proverbial excellence. 
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Perhaps the brief literary criticisms are of 
widest interest. Thus we have George 
Borrow’s vigour characterised as a sort 
of ‘‘ Defoe on the boil’? ; and Walt Whit- 
man described as a host who treats his 
guests with heaps of uncooked viands : 
“* Instead of a feast he offers them a 


larder.’’ Of a great popular writer he 
remarks: ‘*‘ He writes by what he has, 
not is.’ Of another storyteller: ‘‘ The 


hinges of his story are made of brown 
paper.’? There are obvious limitations of 
sympathy, as in the dismissal.of ‘‘ Omar 
Khayyam ”’ and the lack of appreciation of 
Tolstoy or Victor Hugo. One example of 
verse must suffice :-— 


‘« T saw a man go by to-day ; O when we 

were at school, 

They counted me a clever chap, and him 
a stupid fool. 

Give each a piece of paper; I can write 
a song; but, zounds, 

He, sir, can write a cheque on Coutts’ 
for fifty thousand pounds.”’ 


The skits are kindly, like the man who 
wrote them. The face that looks out from 
the photographs in the “‘ Diary ”’ betokens a 
thoughtful spirit, fond of ruminating when 
not looking far out upon the world of men 
—long, silken, wavy hair, and eyes set far 
apart, lighting up with a more genial fire 
as they grew older. One thinks of the 
beautiful water colours of his wife, and his 
own charming “‘ Day and Night”’ songs, and 
the intimacy enjoyed by poet and artist 
with Tennyson, Rossetti, Carlyle, and other 
great contemporaries; and the picture 
conjured up is that of a life lived beneath 
the most gracious influences of a true cul- 
ture, and habituated to the most alluring 
ideals of love and beauty. William Alling- 
ham would have justified his place in the 
cosmos if he had done nothing more than 
write the ‘‘ Maids of Elfinmere,’’ and so 
given occasion for Rossetti making ‘‘ the 
best drawing that has ever appeared in 
illustration of a book,’’ the drawing which 
kindled in Burne-Jones the ambition to 


become an artist. 
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Tue Wuire Watiet. By Pamela Glen- 
conner. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 


Lapy GLENCONNER has read widely, 
and, if we may judge from the selections she 
has gathered together in this book from 
various authors, known and unknown, 
her love of literature has been among the 
greatest and most fruitful joys of her life. 
She has catholic tastes, and favours 
nobody above the rest. Ovid is as welcome 
as Mr. Galsworthy, and Longfellow sufters 
no discredit because Meredith is included. 
On one page you get a bit of ‘‘ Para- 
celsus,’? on another some verses from an 
American paper. Several of the selec- 
tions in prose and verse were written by 
Lady Glenconner herself, some being 
marked with three asterisks for a reason 
that we have not divined, others signed 
with her name. These indicate a passion- 
ate love of the open country, and a sensi- 
tiveness to the soul of things immanent 
in flowers, grass, dreams and the sound 


of weeping, and asleep under the ‘ in- 
finite curves of the Down-land.’’ 
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WE understand that the following signi- 
ficant protest has been signed by 30 persons 
of distinction in theology, comprising the 
five surviving members of the Revision 
Companies, nearly all the past and present 
Professors of Theology at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and other Biblical scholars :— 

““We, the undersigned, feel it our duty 
to protest against an edition of the Re- 
vised Version without the marginal notes 
ofthe Revisers (Brevier 16mo.), which has re- 
cently been issued by the University Presses. 
The marginal notes are an integral part of 
the Revisers’ work, to which the Revisers 
themselves attach high importance; and 
to omit them involves a mutilation of their 
work which does great injustice both to 
them and to their readers. Since the pub- 
lication of the complete Revised Version in 
1885 we believe that not a single commen- 
tary has appeared, especially on books of 
the Old Testament, in which a preference for 
many of the marginal readings of the Re- 
vised Version has not been expressed ; and 
in view of this great and admitted import- 
ance of the Revisers’ margins it is to be 
regretted that the University Presses 
should have taken what appears to us to be 
a retrograde step. By publishing, for 
whatever reason, an edition without these 
marginal notes, they are withholding from 
the public a most valuable help to the 
understanding of the Scriptures. We 
therefore desire to impress upon all who use 
the Revised Version that this mutilated 
edition is one which they should uniformly 
avoid; and to express the earnest hope 
that the University Presses will not give 
currency to editions of the Revised Version 
without the marginal notes which are an 
integral part of it. Meanwhile we would 
urge upon all teachers who use the Revised 
Version, or prescribe it for examinations, the 
importance of taking care that editions 
containing the marginal notes of the 
Revisers are used by their pupils.’’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEss :—Cam- 
bridge Modern History Atlas. 25s. net. 


Tue Lrnpsry Press :—R. L. Stevenson and 
Henry Drummond: A. Webster. 1d. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—British 
Citizenship: E. B. Sargant. 2s. 6d. 


Mrssrs. Macmittan & Co. :—The Golden 
Bough, Part V., Vols.i. and il.: J. G. Frazer. 


20s. net. The Sacred Shrine: Yrjo Thiru. 
14s. net. 
Mr. Jown OvsELtey :—Wounds of the 
World. 3s. 6d. net. 
PamPuLets. 


From the Anglo-Russian Committee : The 
Points of our Russian Alliance, H. N. Brails- 
ford, 1d. From the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association: Religious Changes 
that I have Seen, W. Wooding, ld.; God’s 
Part and Ours, C. Gordon Ames, ld. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Edinburgh Review, Review of Theology 
and Philosophy, Progress. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


SumMeERand sunshine. The bees hummed 
among the flowers, a brook made music, 
and the trees laughed an answer when their 
leaves danced in the breeze. All life was 
singing, singing the song of summer. Bathed 
in sunshine, luxuriant, golden, nature 
basked, and one might hear her breathing. 

The heat haze glimmered like a gossamer 
veil across the far-stretching fields, and a 
Peacock butterfly sailed down the hedgerow 
to settle on a purple thistle head, where 
he sat slowly fanning himself with his 
wings, and spreading them out to the 
hight. A country boy lay on a grassy 
slope in the hedge watching it. The 
boy was sunburnt and ragged; an ol! 
straw hat was tilted over his forehead ; 
his clothes were much too small, and his 
boots several sizes too large for him. His 
sunburnt face shone with good nature, 
and a happy carelessness only too rare 
among less fortunate city boys. He was 
supposed to be scaring, with a pair of 
wooden clappers, the birds from a neigh- 
bouring wheat field which was fast ripening 
in the August sun, and lay, a rippling sea 
of gold, on the far side of the hedge. 

His first impulse was to sweep the butter- 
fly off his purple throne, capture him, 
if he could, and pin him in his hat, as he 
had often served luckless ones before, 
but whether his good nature restrained 
him, or the sunshine made him too lazy, 
or whether a sense of the wonder and 
beauty of the butterfly’s painted wings 
stayed his hand, I do not know. Suffice to 
say he sat quite still watching the brightly 
shining wings, and as he watched, a verse 
he had heard someone sing, or say, he 
could not remember when or where, stole 
in to his mind, and be began to sing to 
himself, 


‘* T’d be a butterfly 
Born in a bower, 
Christened in a teapot 
And dead in an hour.’’ 


He sang it over several times in a 
sleepy way; and was somehow not at 
all surprised to hear the butterfly exclaim, 
‘* What nonsense! not a word of truth 
in it from beginning to end. A libel, I 
assure you, a libel. Christened in a tea- 
pot! What isateapot?’’ His antenne 
quivered with anger, and he flapped his 
wings faster than ever. (You see he knew 
nothing of poetic license or he might no+ 
have been so angry.) ‘‘ Born in a bower! 
What is a bower? I was born in a pigsty, 
Died in an hour. Rot! I have been 
flying up and down this hedge for days 
and days. Do I look dead ? ”’ 

** Well, you do look rather like a dead 
leaf when you fold your wings over your 
head,’’ said the boy. 

““ Of course I do, 1 was meant to., 
How do you suppose I could hide my- 
self from birds and boys and things if I 
didn’t ? But whatisa teapot ?”’ 

‘* A brown thing with a spout, where 
mother puts the tea leaves when she makes 
tea, and keeps the rent when she don’t, 
’cause she only makes tea in the best 
teapot when folks comes to see us.’’ 
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‘<1 don’t know anything about tea 
or rent,’? said the butterfly, ‘‘ but I 
understand leaves. I lived on leaves once, 
stinging nettle leaves.”’ 

‘* Didn’t they sting you ? ”’ 

‘* No, they are the nicest leaves in all 
the forest.’?? Now butterflies being so 
small, all plants and grasses are the same 
to them as trees are to us, so the under- 
growth really was a forest to him. ‘‘I 
ate nothing else—the memory of those 
leaves almost makes me wish I were a grub 
again. But flying in the sunshine is very 
good, so is the honey out of this thistle, 
and I am not bothered with having to 
change my skin so often; besides, the 
flowers talk to me, and I know what the 
birds and bees sing about.’? This being a 
long speech for a butterfly, he went for a 
spin to stretch himself, over the hedge, 
over the golden wheat and high into the 
blue till the boy could scarcely see him, a 
little speck in the sky; then he sailed 
back to his thistle headagain. ‘* I suppose 
you know as little about butterflies as I 
do about teapots and rent. But if you 
will be quiet, very quiet, and not take 
your hat off your head, I will tell you 
my most wonderful history.’’ 

The boy yawned. ‘‘TI should like to 
hear it very much,’’ he said. ‘‘ Tell us.’’ 

‘*T am a Peacock butterfly, and a most 
beautiful specimen. My cousin, the Red 
Admiral, and my other cousins the small 
and large Tortoiseshells (I have heaps of 
cousins, and relations are such a bore), 
all think themselves more splendid than 
I am, but it is not so. Before I was a 
butterfly I was a chrysalis, and before 1 
was a chrysalis I was a caterpillar, and 
before I was a caterpillar I was an egg.’’ 

‘* And before you were an egg ?”’ asked 
the boy. 

“1 started as an egg. Ma laid me. 
One must start somewhere, Silly! By 
the pigsty there is a little wood of nettle 
growing against the wall. Ma laid me 
there—the egg that I came from. She 
laid lots of eggs all over the stinging-nettle 
leaves ; that was last April. Of course, 
I never knew my mother to speak to, she 
died before I-was hatched.’’ He brushed 
a tear from his eye with his left front foot, 
for even butterflies have their troubles. 

‘* How do you know you had a mother 
if you never saw her ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘‘ The Humble-bee told me. Don’t in- 
terrupt.’? The Humble-bee, who is not 
at all humble, is the news-teller of the 
insect world. When the ants go to war 
he tells of defeats and victories, and sings 
out the names of the killed, wounded, and 
missing. When there is no news going 
he makes some up. He is very like a 
modern journalist in some ways. 

‘* Twas an egg,’’ the butterfly continued, 
‘about fifteen days. I don’t know 
what it was like being an egg. I only 
remember waking one morning and feeling 
very, very hungry, and I saw a lot of 
little black brothers and sisters, who 
said they were very, very hungry, too. 
So the first thing we did was to eat the 
ege-shells we had come from, then we 
ate the leaves, keeping together in a little 
herd for company’s sake. The leaves 
were so big, you see, and it was such 
a long walk back, if the wind shook us 
off, so we spun a large net of silk around 
us, and that kept us quite safe. 1 was 


always hungry, but 1 had plenty. to. eat, 
and I grew fast. Two or three days, 
after I came from my egg, I felt ill, and 
I didn’t want to eat—I was terribly 
frightened, I was afraid I was going to die, 
or had been stung by an Ichneumon fly, 
or something, but an elder brother said, 
‘Oh, you’re only going to change your 
skin, J’ve changed mine!’ ‘Well, if you 
have, you need not be proud about hes 
I said.” 

‘* Why did you change your skin,’’ the 
boy asked. 

‘* Because I grew too fast for it, of course, 
It wouldn’t stretch any more. You look 
as if you would change your skin soon, its 
much too tight for you.”’ 

‘* Men don’t change their skins.’’ 

‘“They do. I saw a man working in 
this field yesterday, and before he started 
he changed his skin, but he put his old skin 
on again. I never did that, a dirty trick 
Tcallit. Well, I spun a little carpet on a 
leaf, and fastened my feet tight. I had 
little hooks on my feet, and these held 
me quite firm, so I was able to get a good 
purchase, when I wanted to pull hard 
and shuffle out of my old skin. When 1 
had moulted J found that I had grown a 
beautiful new coat under the old one. 
I was soon quite well, and very hungry 
again. I changed my skin four, no, five 
times after this, I grew so fast. I was 
black, covered with white specks, and 
beautifully spikey, so birds did not care 
for me. I should have tickled their 
throats too much to please ’em, but they 
ate some of my brothers, and some of 
them died when they were changing their 
skins, and some were stung by Ichneumon 
flies, but there were always plenty of us 
left.’’ 

‘“ What’s a what-do-you-call-it fly?’ 
the boy asked. 

‘* Don’t. know what an Ichneumon 
flyis ? Its certain you were never a grub. 
They are, they were, the terror of my 
life, the terror of every caterpillar’s 
life. They sting us, and stick their tails 
into us, and lay eggs in us, and the eggs 
hatch and turn to worms and, oh ! they eat 
our insides out, and if we don’t die, we 
never turn to butterflies, only to a lot of 
horrid black fly things.’’ 

He wept again at the thought of it, and 
brushed a tear form his eye with his right 
front foot. 

All this time the sun was getting hotter 
and hotter, and the boy sleepier and 
sleepier. 

The butterfly went for another fly round 
the fields. This time he met friends, a 
clouded yellow in a clover field, and two 
or three little blues, and they all had a 
lovely game of touch, flying about in a 
little cluster. When the Peacock came 
back there was a big fat Humble-bee on the 
thistle head; this made him very angry, 
but no insect dares be rude to a Humble- 
bee, because you never know what stories 
the Humble-bee (who is not at all humble, 
really) may tell about you, so the butterfly 
very politely told the bee that if he flew 
to the other end of the field he would hear 
some amazing news. And the Humble- 
bee bumbled down the hedge. 

‘* After I had changed my skin for the 
last time, I knew that I must soon change 
to a chrysalis. I had to find a nice quiet 
spot, so I left the nettles, and spun a 


little web beneath the ledge of wood that 
runs along the top of the door of your 
mother’s pigsty. I fastened myself with 
silk, and hung by my tail for I do not know 
how long, nor do I know what happened 
when I was asleep, but I remember three 
days ago the warm sunshine woke me. 
and I broke through my chrysalis shell. 
At first my wings were small and crumpled, - 


and | felt awkward, but I knew what to do. 
I crawled to the top of the woodwork 
and held tight with my feet, and waited 
for my wings to grow and dry. I could 
feel them gradually expanding, and every 
now and then folded them over my head, 
and stretched them out, and each time 1 
did this I could feel that they were larger 
and stronger. In about an hour I flew. 
IT can’t tell you how jolly it was to fly 
in the sunshine, play touch with other 
butterflies, listen to the ‘ Blue bottles’ 
brass band,’ and sip honey from the 
flowers. But I had a narrow escape on 
the first day, for a man with a green flag, 


a thing onthe end of a stick, ran after 


me and flapped it over me, but just 
as he was going to put me in a_ horrid 
stinkey bottle he had his flag caught in a 
bramble and I flew out. I rustled my 
wings and laughed at him, and he seemed 
annoyed.’ ‘The boy lay under the hedge 
fast asleep with two flies running a 
steeple chase round his nose, but the 
butterfly did not notice this, and con- 
tinued: ‘‘ When the cold weather comes 
I shall find a nice quiet warm place to 
spend the winter in. I think I have 
found such under the roof of a. barn, the 
wooden beam of which is brownish black 
like the underside of my wings, so when 
T fold them over my head, as I always do 
when I sleep, I shall not be seen, and can 
sit undisturbed all through the cold 
weather, and when the warm spring 
sunshine wakes me I shall fly about again, 
and find some lady butterflies to talk to, 
and they will lay eggs on the nettles like 
Ma did; but 1 shall not live to see them 
hatch. I shall have lived nearly a year 
before I die, if the birds or the man with 
the green flag thing does not catch me. 
So you see what nonsense it is to say a 
butterfly dies in an hour. There is some- 
onecoming. Good-bye.’’ 

The shadows were longer, and the sun- 
light more golden when the boy’s mother 
woke him. 

‘* Oh Mother! I’ve had such a funny 
dream.’’ He did not know that a butter- 
fly had been talking to him. 

His mother was not interested in butter- 
flies, and scolded him for being lazy and 
late for tea. But the next day he met the 
man with the ‘‘ green flag thing,’’ which 
was a butterfly-net, and the man told him 
a great deal about butterflies and moths 
that he had not dreamed or understood. 
He told him how there were many kinds 
of butterflies, all different and all beautiful ; 
that they did not all feed on stinging-nettle 
leaves when caterpillars, but on the 
leaves of various trees, plants and grasses ; 
that some were very common, and some 
very rare, and that he would give him 
pennies if he would collect them and 
bring them to him, and the boy did. But 
he never cared to catch a Peacock butter- 
fly because of the one that talked to him 


when he slept. 
J. W. N. 
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MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Miss ANNA RiIcHMOND, oF WELLINGTON, 
New ZpALAND. 


A CABLEGRAM has just been received of 
the passing of one of the most remarkable 
women in New Zealand. Miss Richmond 
was one of the daughters of the late Judge 
Richmond, and had spent most of her life 
in New Zealand. For nearly 20 years 
-she had been a great invalid, and confined 
almost entirely to her bed during this long 
period; still, she did not lose interest in 
the movements of the world, orin religious 
and philosophical thought. During her 
illness she had taught herself Greek, and 
was conversant with the great philosophical 
and religious problems of the day. It was 
my privilege to see her nearly every week, 
from 1906 to 1910. Her large bedroom 
was crowded with the best literature. We 
discussed together many problems bearing 
on religion. Miss Richmond was familiar 
with the works of modern writers, such as 
the two Cairds, William Wallace, R. L. 
Nettleship, Martineau, James Drummond, 
Wm. James, Royce, Eucken, Bergson, and 
others. Her accomplishments in this re- 
spect were remarkable, and her intense 
love for the things of the Spirit made the 
days and the years pass very happily for 
her in spite of physical weakness. 

She was greatly interested in the 
Unitarian movement in New Zealand, and 
her great grief was her inability to attend 
the services. I look back with great 
pleasure to the many conversations I had 
with her, and J feel that her great interest 
in free religion was such that her name 
should be chronicled as: one of its best 
friends and interpreters. In the midst of 
her days she was taken away, but to those 
who had the privilege of her friendship she 
will not be forgotten. 

W.- Tupor Jonsgs. 


ae 


Tue Rev. Linpsey T. Bapcock. 


OnzE after another, old friends and fellow- 
labourers in the work of the ministry pass 
from our visible companionship, while 
death, the great revealer, makes clear to 


us the faithfulness of their services to the 


religious principles dear alike to them, and 
Many a kindly recollection 
is reawakened by the departure of the 
friend beneath whose respected name thi; 
word of farewell is written. Unassuming 
goodness, and a fidelity to his duties as a 
minister of religion, none the less real 
because so quietly and consistently evinced 
marked his lengthened period of min's- 
terial work, which from an early age it 
was Lindsey Badcock’s earnest desire to 
undertake. 

Born at Cranbrook, in Kent, in the year 
1837, he attracted the notice of the Rev. 
W. H. Black, who was an official paleo- 
grapher to the Record Office, and the 
minister also of the Seventh Day Baptist 
Chapel in the East of London; and under 
Mr. Black’s tuition he studied Greek and 
theology from the year 1856 to 1859. In 
the last-named year he became Assistant- 


is Minister to the Rev. John Cooper, at Long 
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Sutton, where, after some five years, he 
took charge of the congregation at Saffron 
Walden. Here he lived and worked for 
ten years, when he removed to Tavistock, 
and was, for twenty years, the trusted 
minister of the Abbey Chapel. During 
this time, he was closely associated with 
works of usefulness carried on in the little 
Devonshire town ; the regard in which he 
was justly held being evidenced by the 
fact that he became a co-opted Governor 
of the New Grammar School. 

Leaving Tavistock, he settled as minister 
of our congregation at Shepton Mallett ; 
and here, too, his character and work 
found warm appreciation outside the 
limits of his congregational experience, for 
he became a member of the local Educa- 
tion Committee. After ten years of faith- 
ful duty at Shepton, Mallett, Mr. Badcock 
retired from the active work of the ministry, 
carrying with him, into his retirement at 
Great Chesterford, in Hssex, the warm 
regard and kindly remembrance of all who 
knew his sterling worth and recognised the 
utterly unselfish spirit which marked him 
in every phase of his religious life. Such 
a record reminds us of the good actual y 
done by such lives as these, and no 
worthier memory can encircle his name 
than that of a minister who devotedly 
strove to give expression in his own con- 
duct and conversation to those principles 
of faith and conduct that he commended 
to others. He leaves, to mourn his loss, 
a widow, a son, and two daughters, who 
are followed in their bereavement by the 
tender sympathies of the friends who 
appreciated him. 

ASN B. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


———__ 


“FLOWERS FARM.” 


On Wednesday, July 17, a meeting was 
held at the Passmore Edwards Settlement 
by invitation of the Warden in support 
of the ‘‘ Flowers Farm’’ scheme. As is 
probably well known to many readers of 
Tre InQurIRER, this is an attempt to start 
something in England on the lines of the 
extraordinarily successful Junior Republic 
in America. A farm in Dorset has been 
given. by the Harl of Sandwich, whose 
nephew, Mr. George Montagu, is the 
inspirer of the experiment. It had been 
hoped to make a beginning in October, but 
unfortunately Mr. Harold Large, who has 
been selected as the manager of the 
‘“ Commonwealth ’’ has recently met with 
a most serious accident in gallantly trying 
to. stop a runaway horse, and will be 
unable to do any work for a few months. 
Mr. Large’s experience is so great that the 
promoters of the scheme feel that it is 
quite hopeless to try to start without him. 

The chair was taken by Mr. J. H. 
Whitehouse, M.P., who in a few intro- 
ductory words commended the scheme, 
not as a certain solution of all the difficulties 
connected with criminal boys and girls, 


but as an experiment quite worth making. 


Mr. George Montagu then briefly described 
the principle of the Junior Republics, 


tion, whereas now it stood at 21. 


emphasising three points—self-government, 
wage earning and the mixing of the 
sexes. He pointed totheir motto, ‘Nothing 
Without Labour,’’? and showed how in 
America this had resulted in the most 
wonderful conversions of natural ingenuity 
from the wrong direction to the right. 
After dealing with the American model, he 
then turned to the new scheme and 
described what had been done and what 
was to be done, and appealed to the 
audience to do anything they could to help. 
He was followed by Miss Mary Neal, of 
the Esperance Club, so well known for 
her work in spreading the revival of the 
Folk song and Morris dance through the 
length and breadth of the land. She 
strongly approved of the experiment, and 
pointed out how in her own work in boys’ 
and girls’ clubs all her success was due to 
allowing absolute freedom. 

The Rey. F. Hankinson, the minister of 
the Clarence-road Unitarian Church, fol- 
lowed with a description of the George 
Junior Republic, which he himself had 
visited. He also gave examples from his 
own experience of the different results 
of treating boys as criminals and as 
reasonable beings. After the meeting 
the audience were entertained to tea in 
the Settlement garden. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


PRESENT-DAY PAUPERISM. 


Mr. Joun Burns’ visit to Rawtenstall 
on Saturday last to open a new infirmary 
for the Haslingden Union provided an. 
opportunity for an interesting review of 
the present state of pauperism in the 
United Kingdom. ‘‘ The injured in our 
industrial life number every year 300,000, 
whilst the men alone who meet their 
death in the army of industry can be 
numbered by nearly 5,000, and at the end, 
or at some time of their life, whether they 
meet with accident and are killed, or 
whether they are only injured, later on in 
life, it is the Poor Law institution, the 
infirmary, the hospital, and in too many 
cases the asylum, which is the only refuge 
for those in the army of industry upon 
whom the lot falls.” Mr. Burns adduced 
some other striking facts which cannot be 
too frequently or too strongly emphasised ; 
30 per cent. of the total dependence on 
the Poor Law ‘is due to sickness and 
accident alone, while 50 per cent. of the 
total amount of pauperism in the United 
Kingdom is due to disease, sickness, 
accident, or injury. The brighter side of 
the picture, as one would naturally expect 
from Mr. Burns’ exuberant optimism, was 
also touched on. Tuberculosis had dimin- 
ished from 30 to 40 per cent. in ten years 
in Lancashire alone. In 1849 the total 
pauperism was 62 per 1,000 of the popula- 
There 
were now not more than 10,000 able- 
bodied men in all the workhouses of 
England and Wales, while 90 per cent. 
of the poor men, women and children 
dependent on the rates were the halt, the 
maimed, the sick and blind, the aged, the 
very young, the widowed and the orphaned, 
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while in the last six years the total pauper-|1I have been informed that the decision 


ism had diminished 16 per cent. In ten 
years the mortality from phthisis had 
decreased 15 per cent., from tubercular 
disease 20 per cent., the general death- 
rate 20 per cent., and infantile mortality 


a r cent. 
30 per cen : : 


AMERICANS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


THE party of American social students 
representing Universities and social institu- 
tions from New York to San Francisco 
to which reference was made in these 
columns a few weeks ago, arrived in Liver- 
pool last week, and “hustled” with 
breathless speed through the parts of this 
little scrap of land. which interested it 
most from a social and industrial point 
of view. A very broad-minded party, 
eager to learn as much as they could 
in their flying visit, and already ac- 
quainted, on paper at least, with the best 
forms of social work in this country, 
they readily described their impressions 
of what they had seen. Considering 
that they came from the most widely 
differing centres, and that no uniformity 
of opinion was expected from them save a 
general interest in social work, ~ the 
unanimity among them was most striking 
and most instructive. The cost of living 
in the States is enormously high as com- 
pared with British standards, the high 
prices being due to the protective tariff, 
which most of the members of the party 
would wish to remove. The women stu- 
dents, some of whom were voters in their 
own States, were very emphatic on this 
point. In the States where women have 
the vote, it is on the whole used against 
political corruption and for candidates of 
character. Several members of the band, 
who say that they represent a large and 
growing host, expressed themselves dis- 
satisfied with the antics of the Presidential 
candidates, but excepted Prof. Woodrow 
Wilson, who, ‘they said, represents a type 
that is now beginning to be felt, and of 
which more will be heard in the not distant 
future, when ‘‘ the boss’’ and the machine 
politician lose their present overwhelming 
power. British social legislation was far 
in advance of that in the States ; there was 
infinitely more regard for human life, and 
industrial conditions, especially for the less 
paid artisan classes, were better here than 
with them. As regards a future social 
policy, all the members of the party seemed 
to be in favour of the policy of ‘‘ the pre- 
vention of destitution,’’ which is remark- 
able considering the apparently immoy- 
able individualist tradition of the Republic. 


MINISTERS AND THE NATIONAL 
INSURANCE ACT. 


Tur Rev. W. Copeland Bowie writes :— 
ss Several Unitarian ministers, whose sala- 
ties are under £160 a year, have been 
asking me if they come under the pro- 
visions of the National Insurance Act. 
I addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
the National Health Insurance Commis- 
sion, Inquiring if the recent decision of the 
High Court coyered Unitarians, In reply, 


applies in terms to ministers of the United 
Methodist Church and of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church only. The Commission- 
ers could not express a definite opimion 
as to whether the decision will apply to 
ministers of the Unitarian body without 
full particulars of the employment, and 
they suggested that the best course 
would be for me to state a case; and 
on receipt of this statement steps will 
be taken by the Commissioners to decide 
the matter with all possible expedition. 
May I say that I am now complying with 
the request of the Commissioners; and 
as soon as their decision reaches me, 
I will communicate the result to the 
press.’ 


The secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association asks us to state that 
Dr. Crothers cannot undertake any further 
Sunday preaching engagements. He will 
preach at Gee Cross, July 21; Llandyssul, 
July 28; Dublin, August 4; Belfast, 
August 11; Birmingham, August 18 and 
25; Glasgow, September 1; Dundee, 
September 8; Liverpool: (Ullet-road) 
morning, (Mill-street) afternoon, (Liscard) 
evening, September 15. The Women’s 
League and the Sunday School Society 
have arranged for a Devotional Service a 
Hope-street, Liverpool, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 16; Dr. Crothers will also address 
a Ministers’ Meeting in the afternoon, and 
a Public Meeting in the evening of Tuesday, 
September 17. He sails for America on 
Thursday, September 19. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Netice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Ambieside.—Services have been arranged for 
the summer season at the Knoll Chapel, Rydal- 
road, Ambleside. The chapel stands by the 
road side near the house so long occupied by 
Miss Martineau, and the use of it for the services 
has again been very kindly given by the Rev. 
P.M. Higginson. Friends who may be visiting 
the Lake District will be cordially welcomed. 
The first service is to be taken on July 28 by 
the Rev. W. Whitaker, of Manchester. 


Ansdell.—A very successful combined meet- 
ing of the Manchester branches of the 
Women’s League was held by invitation at 
Ansdell on Wednesday, July 10. Representa- 
tives were present from Gee Cross, Monton 
Blackley, Gorton, Failsworth, and Stockport, 
to the number of 70. The day was spent in 
the open air, and in the evening a meeting 
was held, presided over by Mrs. Halstead, of 
Ansdell. Mrs. Dowson, president of the 
United League, gave an address on the 
objects of the League, and was followed by 
Mrs. Golland, of Monton. The meeting closed 
with thanks to Mrs. Webb, the president, and 
the other members of the Ansdell branch. 


Baliyciare.—-On July 10 the Rev. Percival 
Godding was ordained by the Presbytery of 


Antrim as minister of the Old Meeting House, 
Ballyclare. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. D. Davies. After an exposition of 
Presbyterian principles by the Rev. M. S. 
Dunbar, of Downpatrick, the new minister 
made a brief statement of the spirit and aim 
with which he desired to enter upon his work. 
The ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. 
J. Kennedy, of Lame, and the Rev. Dr. 
Mellone, Principal of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary College, Manchester, gave the 
charge to minister and congregation. He re- 
minded them that the one great thing that 
mattered was the fact that the congregation 
existed in order that the Christ spirit should be 
made more real in all their hearts. If they 
remembered that they would entertain no 
doubt that all their activities and endeavours 
were worth while. 


Bolton: Unity Church.—Last Saturday and 
Sunday Unity Church, Deane-road, celebrated 
its jubilee, and the fine building which now 
stands at the bottom of Cannon-street was 
visited by large congregations. Amongst the 
numbers were old scholars and worshippers 
from Russia, Sheffield, Blackburn, Blackpool 
and New Zealand. Anexcellent pamphlet has_ 
been issued by the officers of the church 
giving a brief account of its history. It 
grew out of the need for greater Sunday school 
accommodation in Bank-street Chapel. The 
new Sunday school was founded by a band of 
workers in Hulton-street Schools on July 13. 
1862. Divine service was held for the first 
timein June, 1863. The congregation removed 
to Commission-street Chapel on February 28, 
1868. The need for larger premises led to the 
removal to Unity Church, Deane-road. In 1893 
the new church and school, now Unity Church, 
were erected at a cost including the freehold 
site and various extras of £4,778 ls. 3d. In 
1902 alterations were made to the schools, and 
these cost £578 12s. The celebration began on 
Saturday with a reception, followed by a public 
meeting. Mr. Bromley, the treasurer, pre- 
sided over a large gathering, and the speakers 
included the Revs. R. T. Herford, J. H. 
Weatherall, J. J. Wright, and H. M. Livens. 
The Rev. J. A. Lauria, vicar of Emmanuel 
Church, also spoke, and referred to the gocd 
feeling which existed between Unity Church 
and his own congregation. Other addresses 
followed by the Rey. E. Morgan, minister of the 
church, and representatives of the various 
societies. Special services of commemoration 
were held on Sunday. During the 50 years of 
its existence the Church has had eight ministers, 
viz., Mr. John Entwistle and the Revs. A. 
Lazenby, J. Bevan, J. J. Wright, J. Crossley, 
H. M. Livens, W. Harris, and EK. Morgan. 


Braintree.—Mr. W. H. Tilston writes :— 
‘© In September last, when Mr. R. H. Fuller 
resigned his ‘charge’ at Braintree, a fow 
friends wished to raise a testimonial to him 
on his retirement. Circulars were sent out 
inviting any of his old friends who wished to 
do go to unite with the congregation in carry- 
ing out this desire. These circulars were most 
generally responded to, and a sum of £110 13s. 
was raised. This has been informally pre- 
sented to Mr. Fuller, the formal presentation 
being deferred till the completion of a further 
matter, viz., the purchase of some gift for 
Mr. Fuller to keep in memory of his late 
congregation. As soon as this is done, it is 
hoped that arrangements will be made for the 
formal presentation at Braintree.’’ 


Dunedin: New Zealand.—The Rev. W. F. 
Kennedy writes on June 4 :—*‘ It may interest 
your readers to know that my lectures here have 
attracted very fair audiences. About 70 were 
present at the fourth of the series last Sunday 
evening, and a numberof these remained behind 
to discuss the advisability of organising a 
Unitarian Church in Dunedin, A resolution 
to this effect was proposed by Mr. Boenicke (a 
pioneer member of our Auckland Church), and 
seconded by Mr, A. W; Colmar (who was bap: 
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_ tised at Hope-street Church, Liverpool), and 


carried. A committee was formed to carry for- 
ward the work, and a number of pioneer mem- 
bers put down their names. The services are 
to be continued in the Trades Hall, and we hope 
ere long to have an exchange of pulpits with 
Mr. Chapple of Timaru. There is plenty of 
work before us, but we intend to press onward 
and do what we can for the cause of Liberal 
Religion in this city.’”* 

London: Kilburn.—Sunday-school sermons 
were preached in the Unitarian church last 
Sunday. The Rev. Bertram Lister, M.A., was 
the morning preacher, and the Rev. J. A. 
Pearson was the evening preacher. Though 
this Sunday school is not yet two years old 
it has 150 bona-fide scholars on its roll. They 
sang special hymns at both servicesin a highly 
creditable manner. On Wednesday 145 
scholars were taken by train to Ruislip, where 
they spent a most enjoyable day. They were 
accompanied by over 30 teachers and parents. 


Manchester (Lower Mosley-street): Preseata- 
tion.—The Rey. A. Cobden-Smith, who re- 
cently terminated his duties with the Lower 
Mosley-street Sunday school and congrega- 
tion, has been presented with books and a 
purse of gold by the members and friends ‘‘ as 
an expression of their appreciation for services 
rendered as minister and general superinten- 
dent from 1901 to 1912, and with sincere wishes 
for his future happiness and prospority.’’ 
The presentation was made by Miss Herford, 
one of the superintendents. 


Stockton.—Some very interesting meetings 
have been held in connection with the Stock- 
ton Unitarian Church during the past fort- 
night. Encouraged by the success attending 
the visit of the Unitarian van in May last, 
the Rev. E. T. Russell was invited to repeat 
his visit without the van. The open-air ser- 
vices began on Wednesday, July 3, and were 
continued nightly until the 16th in the spacious 
High-street of Stockton, the speaking being 
conducted from a wagonette, which proved 
to be quite as satisfactory as the van. Mr. 
Russell addressed large audiences, composed 
principally of working men, the average 
attendance being about 700. He was listened 
to with close attention. Mr. Russell also con- 
ducted the services at the Unitarian Church on 
July 7 and 14, when large congregations 
assembled. The second Sunday was the 224th 
anniversary of the church, and the following 
evening the usual annual conversazione was 
held in the schoolroom, the chair being taken 
by Mr. W. J. Watson, J.P. The speakers 
were Mr. Russell, and Miss Lucas of Darling- 
ton. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


THe NationaL TRUST. 

We are glad to hear from Miss Octavia 
Hill that excellent progress has been 
made in raising the sum required for the 
purchase of Mariners’ Hill, the ‘‘ Kentish 
hillside View,’’ to which we referred last 
week. QOut of a total of £1,550, £1,225 
has been promised. Only £325 more is 
needed. Who will help? If this scheme 
makes its appeal specially to southerners 
our readers in the north have a fine 
opportunity for showing their generosity by 
helping to dedicate the Roman Camp and 
meadows at the head of Windermere 69 
the public for ever. Half the purchase 


money has been raised, but £2,000 more is 


required. In an admirable letter to the 
Manchester Guardian Mr. G. H. Trevelyan 
appeals for help, ‘‘ These waterside mea- 
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dows,’’ he says, ‘‘are the most con- 
spicuous place on Windermere, being 
the head of the long lake. Their preserva- 
tion from the builder is of interest to all 
concerned in the beauty of Windermere. 
If the present scheme of purchase breaks 
down building will at once proceed.’’ 
The address of the secretary of the 
National Trust, to whom contributions 
for either scheme may be sent is 25, 
Victoria-street, London, S.W. 


Lorp CourTNEyY. 

A character study of Lord Courtney, 
who has just celebrated his 80th birthday, 
appeared in the Daily News and Leader 
last Saturday. It contains a fine tribute 
to his inflexible moral qualities and 
describes him as the lay preacher of national 
righteousness. ‘‘ Mr. Lehmann,’’ we are 
reminded, ‘‘ once likened him to Isaiah, 
and the parallel is not inappropriate. He 
is the Isaiah of our day—Isaiah in a canary- 
coloured waistcoat. He moves through 
our feverish time with the cloud of prophecy 
about him—a figure significant and in- 
spiring, firm as a rock, free from all rancour 
and littleness, speaking the truth and 
working without thought of reward or 
praise for all noble ends. When we have 
lost a certain reverence for such a figure 
we shall have lost the soul of goodness.’’ 


Tue DeanscaTE LECTURES. 

The Governors of the Congregational 
Church House, Manchester, in making 
arrangements for the second series of 
Deansgate Lectures, have wisely decided 
to ignore denominational differences. The 
lectures will be given next autumn and 
winter, and the general subject will be 
‘Religion and Modern Thought.’? Among 
the lecturers who have been invited are 
the Rev. W. Temple, Sir Henry Jones, 
Mr. C. G. Montefiore, Principal Carpenter, 
Canon Rashdall, Dr. James Moffatt and 
Professor Peake. 


THe MarcaretT MacDonaLp Memoria L. 

It is announced that the Memorial to 
the late Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald will 
take the form of a seat with symbolic 
sculpture. The London County Council 
has given a general approval of the design 
and granted a fine site in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where the seat will be placed. The 
fund will be closed on October 31. The 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Chitty, will be glad 
to furnish particulars and receive subscrip- 
tions at 51, Campden House-road, Kens- 
ington, W. 

Tue Victims or Leap PoIsoNINe. 

The following appeal which Miss Gertrude 
M. Tuckwell, chairman of the Potteries’ 
Fund, has sent to the press, speaks for 
itself :—‘‘ The Potteries’ Fund was estab- 
lished several years ago to provide for 
women and girls certified to be suffering 
from lead-poisoning contracted in the 
course of their employment in china and 
earthenware factories the nourishing food 
and change of air specially needed in such 
cases, if the sufferer is to have a chance 
of recovering her health and regaining 
her working powers. Women’s wages in 
the Potteries are low, and the half-wage 
payable as compensation to the women 
infected with plumbism hardly suffices, in 
a large number of instances, to supply her 


with the bare necessaries of life. Out of a 
compensation allowance of 5s. a week or 
less it is impossible that a single penny 
can be saved towards the fortnight at the 
sea or in the country which the doctor 
often declares to be the sufferer’s best 
hope. In past seasons our fund has come 
to the rescue of these helpless people, 
and we have frequently had the satis- 
faction of seeing women whose cases 
threatened to become chronic restored 
by nourishing diet and a course of pure 
air to a condition which allowed them to 
become again self-supporting. This sum- 
mer, Just as the world in general is beginning 
to make holiday plans, we find ourselves 
with an empty treasury and a long waiting 
list. Contributions should be sent to 
Miss Wade, 49, Burton Court, Chelsea, S.W., 
cheques being made payable to the hon. 
treasurer, Potteries’ Fund. As, owing to 
their poverty, many of the women have 
no garments fit to travel in, we ask for 
gifts of clothing, which should be for- 
warded direct to our visitor, Mrs. Chew, 
Kilnerdeyne, Rochdale, who will arrange 
for its distribution.’ 


A PLEA FOR THE Brirps. 

We are interested to see that a poem by 
Miss Hannah J. Dawtrey, entitled ‘‘ For 
Vanity,’’ appears in the Animals’ Guar- 
dian for July. It is an urgent plea for the 
mother-birds who are sacrificed, just at the 
time when their young broods have most 
need of them, in order that fashionable 
women may adorn themselves with their 
plumage. The poem has been translated 
into Dutch, and published in De Hervorm- 
ing. The Ammals’ Guardian also contains 
a report of the great National Congress for 
the Protection of Animals, held in Paris 
at the close of May, when considerable 
attention was given to a subject which 
does not specially concern us in England 
except in so far as we are lovers of animals 
wherever they are to be found—namely, 
the use of dogs as beasts of burden. The 
following resolution, proposed by M. Louis 
Carpentier, was unanimously adopted :— 
(1) That the dog, by his disposition and 
physiological conditions, is not intended 
as a beast of burden; (2) that the condi- 
tions under which the driving of dogs is 
conducted is nothing more or less than the 
martyrdom of the animal; (3) that public 
requirements in no way demand the service 
of dogs for driving purposes; (4) that the 
driving of dogs should, be completely 
abolished in France, and that the ruling 
authorities be requested to confirm this 
resolution by decisive action. 


‘THe ANGEL OF THE BATTLEFIBLD.”’ 

A touching and interesting record of the 
life of the late Miss Lucy Barton, the 
** Soldiers’ Little Mother’? and ‘‘ The 
Angel of the Battlefield,’’ as she has been 
lovingly called in America, appeared in a 
recent number of the Unwersalist Leader. 
Miss Barton died early in April, and it is 
not too much to say that her death is 
lamented quite as much, and in as many 
parts of the world, as was that of Florence. 
Nightingale, with whom her name will 
always be appropriately linked. ‘The life 
of this self-sacrificing woman, a soldier’s 
daughter and the friend of soldiers, is one 
continuous record of devoted service for 
others, broken at intervals by spells of 
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illness and nervous prostration resulting 
from overwork. She was at the railroad 
station in Washington when the Sixth 
Massachusetts Regiment arrived there 
after the Baltimore riot, and she assumed 
the care of forty wounded soldiers. From 
that time onward she identified herself 
with the work of relief. After the sur- 
render at Appomattox she was given per- 
mission by President Lincoln to attend 
to the correspondence of relatives of missing 
prisoners after the exchanges, and estab- 
lished, at her own expense, a Bureau of 
Missing Men of the Union Army. In the 
summer of 1865 she went to Andersonville 
for the purpose of identifying the graves 
of the Union dead amid circumstances of 
great difficulty owing to the intense heat 
and lack of conveniences. 
x * * 
While on her first trip to Europe for the 
purpose of rest and recuperation, her 
attention was called while in Geneva to the 
Red Cross by its International Committee, 
and in 1873, when she returned to the 
United States, after rendering splendid 
service at the front durng the Franco- 
Prussian War and assisting in relief work in 
Paris in the closing days of the Commune, 
she proceeded to urge upon Congress the 
acceptance of the Geneva Treaty of the 
Red Cross. Her efforts were crowned 
with success after years of persistent 
effort, and when the American Association 
of the Red Cross was organised Miss Bar- 
ton was nominated for the presidency by 
President Garfield, a position she held for 
twenty years. But her sympathies were 
not limited to the Army, and it was she 
who formulated the famous ‘‘ American 
Amendment,’’ adding, for America, ‘‘ re- 
lief in national calamities: and disasters,’’ 
as well as ‘‘ relief in Agmies in War.’’ 
Her last effort was to organise, in connec- 
tion with this extension of measures of 
relief, the National First Aid Association 
of America, founded in 1905. 
% * * 


In the course of an address delivered at 
Miss Barton’s funeral, her cousin, the Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Barton, a Congregationalist 
pastor, of Chicago, said: ‘‘'Two Massa- 
chusetts women, both of whom lived past 
the age of ninety, exemplified the honour- 
able share of women in the great war for 
the freedom of slaves. Julia Ward Howe 
had a vision of the spiritual significance of 
the conflict, and she gave that vision to 
inspire the men who fought. She saw it 
through flame and smoke, but her eyes 
beheld the glory of the coming of the Lord. 
Her song put ardour into their fighting. 
But Clara Barton had another vision. 
Tt was a vision of the awful suffering which 
war brings. Ere the echo of the guns had 
died down she sought the battle-field, 
and ministered to the wounded and the 
dying. . . Into the midst of men who 
late had been fighting with all the fury of 
demons, she came like an angel of mercy. 
When peace returned she sought out the 
graves of the unknown dead, and brought 
tidings to those whose mourning had 
added to it the cruel sorrow of uncertainty. 
As she had brought the ministry of home 
to the battlefield, so she brought tidings of 
the battlefield to the home. Tens of 
thousands of soldiers and their friends 


blessed and still bless the name of Clara 
Barton,’’ 


“Miss ORME, 


Wimbledon Unitarian Church 
APPEAL. 


The Congregation of the above Church is in 
need of a Piano for use at Week-day meetings, 
which it is proposed to hold in the Autumn. 

The resources of members are already 
strained to meet the expenses of services In a 
hired hall. If some friend or friends in other 
Churches would give or lend for the season a 
Piano, it would greatly help the carrying out 
of a programme of work, which otherwise may 
have to be abandoned. 

Communieations should be addressed to Mr. 
Wm. Leg, B.A., 108, Valley-road, Streatham ; 
or Mr. C. A. Pgex, 17, Kingsley-road, South 
Wimbledon, who will be glad to supply 
further information. 


va CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 ADELAIDE Pxiace, LoNpoN BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS.’ 

Chairman—Sim ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Dena hank. a A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci GRADWELL. 

Houmparey G.RUSSELL. 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 

FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 


Lesiiz T. BURNETT. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


NOW READY FOR JULY. 


The Sunday School 


Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CoNnTENTS. 
The Power of Suggestion. Edgar neo e 


A Bygone Village. Emma C. Drummond. 
A School in Madagascar. TT. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddba. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Sea. Manley B. Townsend. : 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A. Stephen Noel. 
Man or Priest. Rupert Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible. Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI.—X XX. 
Arthur Brooke. 
Bertram Lister, M.A. 
T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 
I. J. Gould. 
H. V. Mills. 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A, 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


London: 
. SHE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


| Cottage. 


A. Ph.D. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughont. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate-—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
PorrTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Auicze E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 

Residence or Apartments in Country 
Reference kindly permitted to Rev. 
and Mrs. Henry Gow, Hampstead.—2Z., In- 
QUIRER OFFICE, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.— Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


URREY.—Home offered Child or 


Invalid Lady ; experienced care, bracing 
air, good garden. Medical and other recom- 
mendations.—M. B., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 


ISCARD, near New Brighton.—To 
be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 
ood garden. Three minutes from shops and | 
nitarian church. Penny train to beach 
and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R.., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. - 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


ae 


r ~“ 
REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric 
“Flaxzella.” Washable, wears fer years. 
Scores of fascinating designs, beautiful shades. 
Sale Catalogue FREE. Write.—Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. ; 


ALE BARGAINS !—Genuine White 
Art Irish Linen Remnants, big pieces, 
suitable for making Teacloths, Traycloths, 
D’oyleys, &c., 2s. 6d. per bundle ; postage 4d, 
Catalogue FREE. Write to-day.—Hutron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


(EP FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOooLFALL & Co., Southport. 
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[One Penny. 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY 
St. Michael’s Hall, Hove. 


A Mansion approached by Lodge entrance 
and carriage drive through avenue of trees. 
House and lawns entirely secluded in beau- 
tiful wooded grounds near gea. 
Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Easy 
access to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, etc, 


Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY, Benares House, 
Food Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


August 2. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Mr. W. CARTER. 


August 2. Montreux, 16 days, £8. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. T. P. SPEDDING, 
August $0. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 30. Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. Morrison. 
NO EXTRAS. 
The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions. 
Particulars.from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


KESEN - on - the-WALLENSEE,— 


In connection with Mr. Lummis’ Swiss 

tour, special tickets are issued for the latter 

art of August (16 to 27), giving ten days at 

eesen, at an inclusive charge of nine guineas. 
—15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


The International 
Visits Association 


Founded for the Purpose of Studying the 
Customs and Institutions of Other Countries. 


THE SEVENTH VISIT TO DENMARK. 


August 13-23, 1912. 


All particulars may be had from the Hon, 
Sec., Miss F. M. Burirn, Old Headington, 
Oxford. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Haif Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W,C. 


The Fnquirer., 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


“Values of the Faith.” By W. Scorr 
PALMER. July 20. 
“The New Unity.” By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. July 13. 
TheChureh and Human Life. By Professor 
G. Dawes HIcks. July 6. 


Bicentenary of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


By Foster WATSON. June 29. 
Types of English Piety. By Rev. E. W. 
Lewis. June 29. 
Chureh Life in Scotland. By Rev. R. 


June 22 & 29. 
By Professor G. 


Nico Cross. 
Love among the Ruins. 


Dawes Hicks. June 22. 
A Plea for Miracle. By Rev. J. M. Liuoyp 
THOMAS. June 22. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 13d. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


Services at 11.15 and 7. 


PREACHER (both Services): 


July 28.—Rev. VALENTINE D, Davis (of 
Bournemouth). 


After July 28, the Hall will be closed until 
September 22, when the services will be 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income ... sie £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLeEs, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors, 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden, 
HicH ScHoon FoR GiRLs. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special attention to 
English pupils. _ Excellent pronunciation, 
North German Head Mistresses. Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
spectus and details apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemerr and M. A. Kuntzx, 9, Konig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References kindly permitted: Mrs. 
BuakE, “ Yeabridge,” South Petherton, 
Somerset; Mr. W. F. Prics, ‘* Overdale,’ 
Letchworth-read, Leicester. 


Schools. 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 


Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Next Entrance Examination on July 29. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHaun, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL.—The Scho- 

larship and Entrance Examinations will 

be held on July 29, not 19, as previously 
advertised, 


“TVHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Appliea- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., ‘The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Higueate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress; Miss 
LILIAN TauBot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MISTRESS. 


Beer -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Next Term begins September 19. 
Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. MonrcomeEry, M.A., Head Master, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal ; J, H.N.StepHENson,M.A. (Oxon), 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


RENCH LADY, distinguished 

singing professor, wishes to spend two 

or three months au pair in respectable English 

family, in or near London. Willing to exchange 

singing lessons against English conversation.— 

Address, Mrs. Lissers, 40, rue Albony, 
Paris 10, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


——~ 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name ef the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


———— 


SUNDAY, July 28. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 

Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1], Mr. H. N. Cavey; 7, Mr. J. W. Carn. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dariyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. F. K. FreEston; 7, Rev. R. K. 
Davis, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30. Rev. ALFRED NICKERSON. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. A. Pearson; 
6.30, Mr. W. RUSSEL. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Brrrram Lister, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

ev. OC. Ropmr, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian 
ll and 6.30, Rev. T. 
of Salem, U.S.A. 


Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bigas, 
M.A 


Christian Church, 
DavENPORT Bacon, 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Mr. CHARLES PIPER. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 
6.30, Rev. F. HanKINSoN. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, Sunday School Sermons, 11 
and 7, Mr. J. G. ALLEN. 3 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrru 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. H. W. PrErzis. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11 only, 
Rev. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIoNEL TAYLor. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
Viotor Fox. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. WM. Lzn, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Josrrg 
Wison. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRrD. BRooKWayY. 


ABERYsTWrTH, New-street Meeting House, 11] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AMBLEsIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rev. W. WuitTaxer, B.A., of Manchester, 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
McDoweE tu. 

BreMincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Woop. 

Bramineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUsTIN, M.A. 

Biaoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopxzw Smrru. 

Boutron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonus, M.A. 

Bovgnsmovrn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road. 11 and 6.30, Rev. &, ER. Rego. 

Brrpront, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6,30, Rev, W. Lyppox Tyoxse, M.A, 


charge local page.— 
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and 7, Rev. PrimstLey PRIME. 


gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WARD. 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHELMSFORD, 
6.30. 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 


Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Brows. 


Dran Row, 10.45, and 

Sry, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas. 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
EB. Savewu Hioxs, M.A. 


W. E. WIitttams. 


6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps. 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 

E, O’Connor, B.A. 

Rev. &. I. €nrer. 

J. M. CoNNELL. 

C. CRADDOCK. 

Rev. H. D. Rozserrs, 
LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 


6.30, Rev. E, Stantey RusseEtn, B.A, 


and 6.30, Rev. AnExanpER Farquuarson, 


| ManourstrR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 


6.30, Rev. Dovuctas WALMSLEY, B.A, 


MANCHESTER, 
6.30, Rev. F. Woon. 


New Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 
NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.46 


and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatt, M.A. 


Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 


High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLE. 


OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Pro- 


fessor B. W. Bacon. 


PortsmMovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 


Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 


PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 


Bonp. 


Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 


and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 


SoarBorouGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 


Rev. JoSEPH WAIN. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


J. Hanwoop, B.A, 


SipmoutTs, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 


6.30, Rev. Wmu1am Acar. 


SovutupoRrt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 

SournamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay. Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. S. W. WRicHT. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. E. Wiixss SMirTH. 


Wusr Kresy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11]: 


and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Ha wxzs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. : 


ss HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page, Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
iene One copy pose a ape - 8 
» PSY GOZED; vs » per j gure 
chet p Address “ Eprron, 86, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool, 


Briguron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
Bury St. Epmunps {Free Christian), Church- 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
CuxrsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
11 and 6.30, 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
EvesuHam, Oat-street Chapel; 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


Gerx Cross, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE. 
Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 


HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
A. 
LulozsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Lrwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
LiverPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rey. 
LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
1l and 


Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 


Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
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< = MARRIAGE. 

OEL—KNox.— On July 20, at Stratfor 

Unitarian Cheech, Twog: by the Rows 
John Ellis and J. Arthur Pearson, Alfred 
Stephen, second son of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Noel, of Woodford, to Susan, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Knox, of Leyton- 


stone. 
DEATH. 


CHALMERS.—On July 24, at St. John’s Mount 
Wakefield, Andrew Chalmers, in hig “and 
year, 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


— 


NUESE COMPANION wanted for 
an old Lady. Unitarian preferred.— 

| Apply, stating terms, which must be moderate, 
ae FaLows, Southfield Villas, Middles- 
rough. 


ALARY OPTIONAL.—Lady, well 
connected, requires post Housekeeper, 
Companion to invalid, etc. Domesticated ; 
nursivg ; supervise servants.— INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.O. 


MESSED, for the Argentine, experi- 

enced Nursery-Governess. Must be 
fond of children and quiet country life.—For 
all particulars apply, 30, Sheepcote-road, 
Harrow. 


TIVHE DAUGHTER of a Unitarian 

Minister would be glad to hear of a situa- 
tion in which she would take eutire charge of 
infant from the month. In or near the 


3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


The Snqguiver, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 
PER QUARTER ae 
Por Hanr-YpAR .. “5 
Ppr YEAR ... eee eee toss G 

One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
Tue INQUIRER locally will greatly oblige by 
communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 


oe eet 


om 


AwH@2 
ora 


“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE.—Summer Holidays. 
The Publisher will be pleased to send copies 


away from home. Post free, lid. per copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Per PaGn ase 5 ereh, 80. V0 
Harr PaGh «. Rea cB. 0°20 
Par CoLuMN & 2020) 
InocuH IN COLUMN i tO. UeTEO 
Front Page—IncHinCobtumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittauce. 

Charitable Appeals, ld. per word. 

Second and further insertions half-price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
id, per word. Minimum charge, Js. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
90 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following 

‘insertions, half-price. 

All communieations and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appeas 


| the same week, ; 


Midlands preferred.—S. S., INQUIRER Office, i 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir has been a week of deep discourage- 
ment for the friends of international peace- 
In spite of a great deal of genuine public 
sentiment in favour of a better under- 
standing with Germany and innumerable 
resolutions at meetings and religious as- 
semblies the situation has evidently har- 
dened. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald described 
the speeches on the supplementary Naval 
Estimates in the House of Commons last 
Monday as portentous. They could hardly 
have been more so if there were reason to 
expect war next week. All good citizens 
must deplore these naval scares which 
recur with fatal frequency, and no one 
pretends that our colossal and rapidly 
increasing expenditure on armaments is 
really compatible with the best interests 
of civilisation. It is insane—that is the 
lip-service which the politician pays to the 

_ higher morality—but it is inevitable. 
* * * 


Ir is this new note of fatalism in our 
international politics which is so full of 
menace, not only to our moral idealism, 
but also to the peace and safety of the 
world. If two great peoples, equipped 
with all the latest machinery of war, are 
encouraged in the belief that they are 
being driven by a remorseless Nemesis into 
conflict, conflict there is likely to be. The 
new manners of our diplomacy are tend- 
ing, unfortunately, in the same direction. 
It has become customary both in Pazrlia- 
ment and on public platforms to speak 
of Germany witha brutal frankness, which 
does a great deal to encourage mutual 
dishke, and to create a false image of 
Germany or England as the enemy in the 
popular mind. The whole situation is 
deplorable and degrading. It is not the 
business of the churches to try to appor- 
tion blame, 


country to destroy this canker of fatalism 
and to cleanse our hearts of every taint of 
ill-will. 
Set sea 

SEVERAL questions have been asked in 
the House of Commons about the Putu- 
mayo atrocities. From the point of view 
of our Foreign Office the situation is un- 
doubtedly a very difficult one. The 
one fact of real importance that has been 
elicited from Sir Edward Grey is that a 
salaried British Consul has been appointed 
at Iquitos and the United States Govern- 
ment has made a similar appointment. 
This is good so far as it goes, but we hope 
that it is only the first step in co-operation, 
possibly in conjunction with Brazil, in 
the interests of the elementary rights of 
humanity. A project for a Roman Catholic 
mission has also received strong support. 
We should have more hope of good results 
from this scheme, if it were accompanied 
by pressure upon the Government of Peru 
to withdraw the ban upon other forms 
of missionary effort. We have no kind 
of animus against Roman Catholics, and 
we remember the splendid work accom- 


plished by the Jesuit missions, but the 


history of the Catholic Church among the 
Latin races of South, America gives little 
ground for confidence unless the proposed 
mission is staffed and controlled either in 
Europe or the United States. 

* * * 


Ir is not easy for the public to follow 
the discussion of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (White Slave Traffic) Bill in Com- 
mittee. This is due chiefly to the very 
meagre accounts which appear in the 
daily press, and partly to the cross- 
currents of opinion which have manifested 
themselves owing to the somewhat con- 
fused issues presented by the Bill itself. 
We hope very earnestly that there will 
be no weakening of public interest in con- 
sequence. The first part of the Bill strikes 
at’a very special kind of evil, insidious in 
its working and appalling in its infamy. 
Its aim is to erect barriers and make the 


For this reason it should be pressed forward 
and welcomed eagerly by all decent citizens, 
who have been stirred to some consciousness 
of the enormity of this traffic in vice going 


on in our midst. 
* * * 


THERE is, however, some danger that 
when the Bill becomes law we may allow 
ourselves to lapse into indifference,glad 
to dismiss such an unsavoury subject 
from our minds. Against this danger we 
think it right to utter an emphatic 
warning. The evil needs to be attacked 
far more drastically than this Bill attempts 
to do. It is the opportunities of gain 
on a larger scale in distant parts of the 
world which encourage the scoundrels 
who carry on this nefarious traffic to 
run the risks they do. Police vigilance 
here is not enough. There must be a 
strong effort to cleanse the Augean stable 
in the Far East and elsewhere. It is only 
by depriving these men of the possibility 
of gain that we shall be able to defeat their 


cunning. 
* * * 


Our meaning will become clear to those 
of our readers who will undertake the 
painful duty of reading ‘“‘The White 
Slave Market,’’ by Mrs. Archibald Mackirdy 
and Mr. W. N. Willis. To many people it 
will be a revelation into abysses of evil of 
which hitherto they have had no knowledge. 
The official mind, familiar with the seamy 
side of life and richly endowed with 
moral fatalism, will probably accuse it 
of exaggeration and quixotic sentimentality. 
We can only say that if a quarter of what it 
states is true an unanswerable case has 
been made out for investigation. Reform 
is not likely to come from within. What 
is needed. is a strong commission of inquiry, 
sent out with ample powers to collect 
evidence and formulate recommendations, 
in all places in the Far Hast subject to 
British control where this evil is known 
to be rife. We do not under-estimate 
the difficulties or forget the efforts which 
high-minded men and women have made 


It is for ua here in eur own course of the evil-doer more hazardous.’ ‘already ; but we must press for -aomer 
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thing more on the lines which we have 
indicated, and not rest satisfied until we 
get it. 

* * * 

Tue Summer School of Theology at 
Oxford, to which we have called attention 
already in these columns, began last 
Monday. All denominational differences 
have been ignored, and the lecturers have 
been chosen simply on the ground of 
their competence as thinkers and scholars. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s, in an inaugural 
address, said that they had come together 
not to enjoy an intellectual treat, but as 
Christian men to take part in a solemn 
act of re-union. He did not believe 
in a religious Esperanto in which Parthians 
and Medes, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes 
and Arabians, should all find themselves 
at home. It was far better that they 
should speak their own language and hold 
their own convictions while listening 
with respect to the equally definite views 


of others. 
* * * 


As a warning against a false kind of 
syncretism in which religion loses all 
definiteness of conviction and distinctive- 
ness of colouring, Dr. Inge’s words are 
timely. We believe, however, that we 
may look forward to something far more 
positive than the pleasant habit of respect- 
ing one another’s differences from this 
growing habit of learning together. Re- 
ligious differences thrive best in an 
atmosphere of antagonism or isolation. 
Religious agreements arise imperceptibly 
as the fruit of intellectual candour and 
spiritual sympathy. The New Testament 
is already a far closer bond of union than 
it was a few years ago. The orthodox 
scholar has abandoned many traditional 
positions as no longer tenable, while 
the rationalist has almost forgotten his 
former excursions and alarums in the 
security of a more central position. In 
both cases the intellectualism of the 
past is giving place to a revelation of 
life, of such vast and momentous signifi- 
cance, that minor critical differences cease 
to mar the sense of interior unity. 


* * * 


THE proposed amendments in the Burial 
Service of the Church of England which 
were adopted recently by the Lower House 
of the Convocation of Canterbury are not 
likely, we think, to be carried much 
further, as they create far more difficulties 
than they solve. It was agreed that it was 
desirable to have an alternative form of 
committal, on the ground, as Canon Henson 
explained, that the existing form in the 
Burial Service had been felt extensively to be 
not wholly suitable in certain cases, where 
it was very difficult, if not impossible, 
honestly to approach the service with 
that feeling of confidence and optimism 
which found expression so frankly in the 
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existing form of committal. It was a form 
very fitly pronounced over a Christian 
man, known to be such, and departing in 
full communion with the Christian Church ; 
but it was not felt to be equally fit in the 
case of many who had to be buried now by 
the parish clergy, and whose lives were 
notoriously not such as to justify in the 
same degree that kind of optimism. 


ec gaek * 


Tue difficulty, we imagine, applies 
equally to some other parts of the service, 
as for instance to the words ‘‘ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord.’’ But what 
is truly amazing is that it should be con- 
sidered suitable for the clergy to enter into 
moral judgment upon the dead, and to 
decide what degree of disgraceful behaviour 
or inward perversity requires that the 
alternative form should be used. This is 
a kind of post-mortem discipline which 
even the Roman Catholic Church has 
never claimed. A funeral is not the oc- 
casion either for praise or blame. There 
is something deeply impressive and signi- 
ficant in the fact that in the equalising 
presence of death it is the same words, full 
of immemorial and impersonal associa- 
tions, which are used for all sorts and 
conditions of men. The service is in no 
sense an act of judgment, but one of sur- 
render to the Divine love and mercy, in the 
blessed hope of forgiveness and the life 


everlasting. 
* * * 


THE first international Eugenics Con- 
gress was opened in London on Wednesday. 
Its proceedings will be followed with a good 
deal of interest and probably with an 
equal amount of healthy scepticism. So 
far as the Eugenist confines his attention 
to improving conditions and to restricting 
marriage in cases of insanity or clear 
mental deficiency, he is on commom ground 
with many other reformers. In his effort 
to subject the whole tangled field of 
human heredity to the methods of scienti- 
fic research and classification, he is also 
a potential benefactor. But at present, 
the most reasonable attitude towards 
anything like a practical gospel of Eugenics 
would seem to be that of the open mind 
tempered by scepticism. It is far easier 
to diagnose the evil than to devise a 
remedy, especially when we are dealing 
with one of the most masterful passions 
of human nature. Moreover, if there is 
to be any social regulation of physica] 
suitability in the case of marriage, it is 
equally necessary that temperament, mora] 
and intellectual characteristics, and re- 
ligious and emotional ancestry should 
also be taken into account. The whole 
problem then becomes so complicated, 
and in a sense so artificial, that instinct 
is likely to be accepted as a safer guide 
than the expert advice of the doctor or the 
maxims of the pathologist of emotion. 
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For the present, Eugenics will probably do 
its best work on the practical side by 
strengthening the moral feeling of the 
community on matters concerning which 


there is already a large measure of agree- 
ment among high-minded men and women. __ 


* * * 


Unver the title ‘‘ A Veteran Champion 
of Liberal Christianity,’ the Christian 
Commonwealth publishes an interview with 
the Rev. Joseph Wood, of Birmingham, 
who retires this week from the active 
ministry, honoured and loved by a multi- 
tude of friends. In the course of the inter- 
view Mr. Wood gives some interesting 
particulars of his early ministry and of 
the famous Leicester Conference. He 
emphasises the fact that when he left 
the Congregational ministry and went to 
Birmingham he did not change his views 
in the slightest particular. ‘‘I learned,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ that what may be called the 


‘left wing’ of Congregationalists was 


quite as free and tolerant as Unitarians. 
Happily, the Unitarian body as a whole 
has broadened out considerably since 
then, and insistence on the ‘ism’ has 
largely passed away.’’ 


* * * 


Tue death of the Rev. Charles Voysey, 
which took place last Saturday, has revived 
memories of one of the most famous 
ecclesiastical trials of last century. It 
was in 1870 that his appeal was dismissed 


by the Privy Council, and he was deprived. 


of his living. The extent and radical 
nature of Mr. Voysey’s heresies made 
any other decision impossible. It was 
not a question of intellectual difference 
upon a few points of doctrine, but of a 
complete lack of sympathy with any form 
of the Christian religion. In the circum- 
stances it was difficult for the public to 
accept him as a martyr, and many broad- 
minded men, naturally quick to sym- 
pathise with persecuted heretics, regretted 
that he had not resigned voluntarily 
from a ministry which alike on intellectual 
and spiritual grounds had become impos- 
sible. 


* * ** 


Since 1870 Mr. Voysey has been a 
lonely figure in the religious world. As 
minister of the Theistic Church he attracted 
a band of devoted adherents, but he founded 
no movement. A man of transparent 
sincerity and warm personal piety, his 
intellectual prejudices and peculiarities 
made it difficult for him to co-operate 
with other people, while his lack of 
imaginative sympathy with the great 
Christian forces by which he was surrounded, 
condemned much of his work to sterility 
from the beginning, though we should be 
the last to undervalue the more positive 
aspects of his teaching, and the help 
he brought to many souls outside the 
region of controversy. 


? 
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THE TIDES .OF DEVOTION.* 
By true Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas, 


In the passage which I have just read 
from a sermon of St. Bernard’s on Can- 
ticles, we have an example of the saint’s 
experience in all ages and in all countries 
—the experience of accessions and with- 
drawals of the divine life. We usually 


’ think of ourselves as being different from 


these great and holy men who have burned 
like pillars of light along the march of the 
Christian Church. They were specially 
endowed, we imagine; they had excep- 
tional genius or great talents; they were 
men of a peculiar refinement of soul and 
highly wrought nervous organisation. 
They had a strangely beautiful tempera- 
ment—subtly sensitive to every breath 
and mood of the spirit. They were devout 
by natural disposition, and pious almost in 
the framing of the body. We think of 
them perhaps as being like the poet 
‘“born and not made’’—living harps 
which the winds of heaven tuned to 
music, lutes which the breeze blew into 


praise. 


We think of them as being able to 
realise the Presence of God more vividly 
than we can do. We read of their out- 
bursts of joy and rapture and can recall 
only very rare instances of the same 
high emotions in ourselves. We notice 
their sadness and their tears at the loss 
of God when the light of their life was 
eclipsed and all delight, all sweetness had 
failed. And here we begin to feel that we 
ourselves are akin to them in spirit. After 
all they are not so far removed from us, for 
such fluctuations of feeling are not un- 
known to ourselves. We too have ex- 
perienced, though probably not to the 
same intensity, the ebbings and flowings, 
these inward tides of the soul. We share 
with them these inner seasons of redundant 
energy and of unconsoled weariness. 

And reflecting on the whole of our chang- 
ing experiences we begin to understand 
that these things are normal to the child 
of God. Even in the great saints, these 
illustrious and elect minds of the Christian 
Church, even in these the sense of com- 
munion with God was frequently broken, 
always variable, never quite an even fulness 
of constancy. 

And this ought to comfort and encourage 
us in our own efforts after a closer walk 
with God. All the men and women who 
have attained any true excellence in the 
religious life have persevered through 
periods of sterility and barrenness, and 
held on to their high purpose in the 


* An address delivered at a Wednesday evening 
service at the High Payement Chapel, Notting- 
ham. At this service it is the custom to read 
some noble passage from the devotional litera- 
ture of Christendom, 
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memory of brief accessions of refreshment 
and grace. They have not lived always 
under a bright and unclouded sky. Often 
their spirit has been mist-bound and dark, 
often they have been in the sultry desert ; 
but they have never abandoned their 
endeavours, because they know that light 
will arise to dispel the gloom, or in drought 
the dew and the rain will fall once more 
on their dryness and quench their thirst. 
Somehow, sometime, they are quite sure, 
they will feel again the quickening life of 
God within their own, making all lovely 
hopes and ideals grow as the tender herb. 

This assurance of an _ ever-recurring 
grace, an ever-renewed refreshment, is 
hard to sustain. When we are too con- 
fident of the return of the joy of God, we 
neglect the preparation of the spirit 
because we prestme too much. When we 
are not confident enough, when we have 
no hope that God will give us the desires 
of our hearts, then, again, we neglect 
to prepare for Him, and this time because 
we despair. Somewhere between this pre- 
sumptuous certainty and this unfaithful 
despair is a wise mood of expectancy, a 
belief strong enough to impel us to live 
a life of disciplined devotion—a conviction 
powerful enough to prepare in the veriest 
desert a highway for our God. 

And one of my most cheerful hopes 
about little meetings of this kind during 
the week is that we shall find in them 
fresh incentive to Christian living, a new 
stimulus to daily reading and prayer, 
a means of opening up closed fountains of 
worship and adoration, so that the river 
whose streams make glad the city of God 
may run eagerly to slake the thirst of the 
soul. But this means a steady and 
persistent continuance in the habits of the 
devotional life. It involves waiting upon 
God when our mind is weary and our heart 
is cold. It means praying when the wells 
of prayer seem dry ; it means quiet read- 
ing and reflection when such exercises may 
seem unprofitable and distasteful. Only 
a great sincerity and a ripe experience 
can tell us without deception what methods 
are best and most fruitful for us. 

But I am quite sure that some regular 
habits should be acquired, some stated 
routine, some ordered practice, whereby 
we may learn to dismiss the distraction 
of the world of Time and Space in order 
to concentrate on the things of Eternity. 
There is an art of Holy Living, and, like 
every art, it demands a certain kind of 
apprenticeship and training. It is not 
acquired without effort; we can make no 
headway in it if we are full of sloth and 
neglect and indifference. We become pro- 
ficient to the degree of our enthusiasm and 
our perseverance. We can learn to love 
God by yielding to his own appeal through 
what is holy and beautiful and noble in 
life. His words are audible in the language 
of preachers and poets. His command- 
ments speak to us in the example of all 
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who have sorrowed and suffered and 
triumphed in his name. His loveliness is 
revealed in all pure and lovely things. 
His joy and beatitude thrill in the ex- 
perience of all the mystics who have had 
real communion with Him. His justice, 
his righteousness, his love, his awful 
Purity and Holiness, are seen in Christ. 
The Saviour’s outstretched arms upon the 
Cross and all the cries and agonies of all 
the martyrs are God’s heart-breaking plea 
with us to live gentle, affectionate, sacri- 
ficial lives as children of the Heavenly 
Father, and as brethren of Jesus. 

We must let this appeal of God take 
captive our imagination. And it will do 
this if we ‘‘ think on these things ’’ and in 
the stillness of our hearts let his Spirit 
move and quicken us. 

Christ, who attended the synagogues 
and observed the dear ways and hallowed 
customs of public worship, and was 
jealous beyond measure of the sanctity 
of God’s temple, yet added the searching 
precept ‘* Enter into thine inner chamber, 
and, having shut the door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret shall recompense 
thee.’’ That inner chamber is the holy 
of holies of the heart—that sacredest 
Temple of God—which Temple ye are. 

There pray, there make intercession for 
all that is precious to you; pray for a 
deepening of your own spiritual life, for a 
revival of the communion of the Church 
by Christ ; for the fellowship gathered here, 
for our own congregation of worshippers, 
that they may be blest by ever new joy 
in the presence of God, for the whole 
Estate of the Catholic Church, and for the 
reign of Holiness and of Love upon earth 
as in Heaven. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


VALUES OF THE FAITH. 


Il. 


For Christians, bound in the divine 
Spirit and by the organic continuity of a 
life which they share in common with 
their brethren in all times, the past lives 
in the present, is illumined by the light of 
the present, and, in its turn, shapes the 
present after its own image. The cor- 
porate life of Christians is one whole, un- 
divided except by surface cleavage ; it is 
one in the spirit of Christ that permeates 
all men of good will and cannot be broken 
into fragments. We enter, therefore, into 
the mind of that element in the Christian 
society that is past, according to temporal 
reckoning, when we pierce the veil of words 
in the dogma it bequeaths, and find the 
spiritual, moral, religious meaning that 
lies behind. We know that our fathers, 
like ourselves, knew in the life of the Spirit 
things that can never be uttered. We 
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know that they were driven, by pressure of 
criticism, opposition and attack, to draw 
up in stammering human speech state- 
ments concerning sublime realities, asser- 
tions about God, the mystery of life not 
only here but beyond the grave, the mys- 
tery of communion between the human 
and divine, the mystery of relation between 
the self-existing and that which has no 
life that is not given. All this we know. 
But if we wish to understand, to enter by 
sympathetic realisation the minds of those 
who in past times fought the good fight 
of the Faith and carried on the good pur- 
pose of Christ for all of us, we must try to 
strip ourselves of our dry intellectualism 
and enter, in all the fulness of reason, their 
purpose and desire, the longing of Christian 
hearts that followed after Christ. 

Religion, after all, like reason, is a vital 
matter; it offers us a practical solution of 
the overwhelmingly important concrete 
problem men themselves present. Itis not 
a philosophic system, nor is it a map of 
the world to come, or a scientific descrip- 
tion of the kingdom of the real which is the 
kingdom of God. It is not a speculative 
peering into heavenly secrets or even into 
the secrets of our human spirit. That is 
the manner, in their own sphere, of science, 
of philosophy ; it is not the manner of 
concrete spiritual life, seeking, in an ex- 
pansion of itself in God, its only geod. 
And we, if we would understand and enter 
into the mind of the Church, must begin by 
crediting it with at least a dominant desire 
to be at one with the mind of its Head and 
Inspirer, its Master and its Source, for 
whom spiritual life, the union of man with 
God, the triumph of love, stood supreme. 

Then we shall, perforce, distinguish 
between the verbal vehicle, the intellectual 
presuppositions, the prejudices and ignor- 
ances that went to make up the temporary 
theoretic truth of dogma, and its meaning 
as directed towards a function of growth 
in life, a vital value. Weshall seé that itis 
received by us only on condition of our 
reading the formule that convey it to us, 
in the language of action practically lived, 
and of the thought and feeling inseparable 
from that action. 

We shall also distinguish dogma from 
theology, from every kind of discursive 
system. If philosophy and science enter 
into the expression of an article of faith 
or determine the shaping of its vehicle, we 
must take them as belonging to the vehicl » 
and to the manner of expression, not to 
its meaning for faith and life. This is not 
theoretic ; it is religious, an affair of “spirit 
and life,’’ the outcome of following Christ 
and of striving after the mind of him who 
came to seek and save, not to teach theo- 
retic truth stretching beyond our reach. 
It pleased not God, says St. Ambrose, to 
save men by means of dialectic. Nor did 
it please him to save us by a knowledge of 
the secrets of his nature, or of those of the 
life to come. Such knowledge, in fact, is 
not only of the speculative order and 
without living virtue, but it is wholly be- 
yond our reach and grasp. We could not 
take it into our human minds. True know- 
ledge, the knowledge that makes the man, 
1s action in the man. And the dogmas of 
the Church, like the mission of Christ, are 
best understood as addressed to action 
and to the service of that thought and 
feeling which belonged to it. For the rest, 


they help us not to waste our intellectual 
powers in wandering astray down paths 
that Christian experience has shown to 
lead to confusion of life, even if they seem, 
as they do sometimes, to permit ou” 
advance in clearness of reflexion. 

So we find—when we take the mind of 
Christ for our guide, and test by it the 
work of those men who are his and are 
bound to him in bonds of the Spirit that he 
gives. And if we think of those bonds and 
of the union we have in them with the 
Saints, the Doctors, the wise or simple who 
are our brothers in the faith, we discover 
that both bonds and union are manifest in 
@ common translation of Christian truth 
into the width and depth of Christian 
action. We are separated from Augustine 
and Thomas, as M. le Roy says, not by in- 
tellectual difference, but by the infirmity 
of our love. 

If the work of modern psychology, and 
criticism of several different orders had not 
finally ruined a professedly Christian, but 
really rationalistic, not rational, intellec- 
tualism, the trouble which it entails upon 
the Church, the divisions, the impotence, 
and the hindrance to religion, must before 
long have proved it alien from the truth 
of Christ, incapable of revealing it, indeed 
a barrier set up against his coming. Con- 
crete reality is thought-action, the life of 
spirit ; the truth of Christ and Christians 
must be, and is, addressed te this. 

The reality conveyed to us dogmatically 
by the Church appeals to the vital reaction 
that corresponds to it in ourselves. It is 
defined for us, shown to us, in the attitude 
and the conduct that it exacts on our part. 
We shall know of the ‘‘ doctrine’’ in 
doing the ‘‘ will’’ thus indicated in terms 
of our doing; we shall find the reality 
thus notified to us in words, if we behave 
in the manner pointed out; for only so 
can we enter into spiritual and moral 
correspendence with it, and discover its 
truth in our own experience of life, 

Theoretical speculation has no such pro- 
mise. Scientific or theological knowledge 
has no necessary spiritual and moral value, 
and it is not the direct concern of religion. 
We may attain a greater or less approxi- 
mation to some formula adequate to our 
own condition of intellect at the moment ; 
but no formula, however good, is com- 
mensurate with the truth of spirit and life, 
truth of concrete God or concrete man. 
Theoretical speculation, then, must in 
every Christian society be free, subject only 
to the conditions that further its freedom, 
that is, to the regulative criterion afforded 
by the practical meaning of the dogma 
itself and the principle of direction it 
supplies. Beyond this we cannot go. 
‘* Knowledge has for its object,’’ said the 
pseudo-Dionysius, ‘* that which exists, and 
God is above all existence.’? And St. 
Thomas, observes M. le Roy, approves 
this saying, and explains that God is 
no matter for scientific study, nor even for 
the philosophical science of being as being ; 
for, speaking strictly, God is not being, but 
rather because his own manner of being is 
to enthrone himself above it, he is its m- 
effable Principle. ‘‘ Non enim de Deo 
capere possumus quid est, sed quid non est, 
et qualiter alia se habeant ad vpsum.’’* 

Hence our incompetence to express in 
terms of speculative knowledge what God 


* Contra Gentiles, lib. 1, cap. xxx. 


is. But where speculative knowledge fails, 
the spirit coming forth in action, the lived 
and living knowledge of full reason, which 
is the communication in us both of God’s 
erace and of God himself, succeeds. We 
credit our fathers and the Church as a 
whole with the intention and desire to 
further this knowledge rather than the 
other, and so to fulfil in themselves and us 
the mind of Christ. — : 
W. Scorr PALMER. 


MAETERLINCK’S TREASURE. 


Tue ‘‘ Treasure of the Lowly ’’ is the 
supreme undiscovered treasure, that is 
why Maeterlinck writes of it with a golden 
pen. Bring the jewel into the market, 
let the lapidary take it from its mysterious 
matrix and cut it with his remorseless 
tools, fit it into a king’s crown, a lady’s 
ring, or the cover of a silver box, and 
somehow the wonder vanishes. The crowd 


may stare, but no one goes into raptures ~ 


any more. Somewhere there must be a 
treasure that leaves the diamond among 
the flints, and throws ambitions on the 
wind like scraps of paper. 

The poet has felt this all his life; he 
has walked the roadways of the world, 
feeling that every breeze that fanned him 
spoke of it, every face he passed was born 
of it, trees, birds, and clouds were part. of 
its mystical speech. Life is one brim- 
filled cup of the holiest wine, and all that a 
man sees, hears, feels, dreams, is saturated 
with the aroma of the soul. For it is the 
soul, with its vague unreasoned impulses, 
its flashes of inspired memory, which leaves 
us helpless and thrilled; it is the soul 
with its profound glooms and glories that 
is the last treasure, for ever alluring, for 
ever elusive. 

“Little else is worth study,’’ said Brown- 
ing in the dedication of ‘‘ Sordello,’’ and 
incidentally in twenty volumes. Maeter- 


linck has all the joy of an explorer when- 


ever he comes into the dim regions of the 
soul; he is as keen as any hunter when he 
finds the trail of this flying delight. He 
pursues the thought of the soul’s silences, 
or of the soul’s awakening, with a pen that 
hovers with expectant joy until it strikes 
the inevitable phrase. 

For the song of the soul is worth a man’s 
best ; it has given him a new quest of the 
Holy Grail, and even though the magic 
chalice always escapes him in the end, he 
gathers many strange and beautiful flowers 
by the way. ‘‘The Treasure of the 
Lowly ’’ is the essential Maeterlinck inter- 
preting himself, the subtlest of dramatists 
unveiling his most hidden self in a master 
work of subtleties. A quiet visionary, 
standing at the edge of a twilight world, 
he makes us look up to him and listen as 
he tells of formless voices in the air, a god 
in the sunlight, judgment in the still depths. 
His symbol should be a forest of birch on 
the farther border of a lake—bright grey 
sky, silver stems, feathery spray of branch 
and leaf, and the calm wide water reflect- 
ing it all. It is not a part of the common 
noisy eager world, there is little of human 
desire and warmth in it ; but rather a vein 
of sad quietude, contemplating the in- 
visible power of fate, or the stainless purity 
of a soul, or love that is ethereal, in an 
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atmosphere of silence and dead petals of 
old roses. A Macbeth:,would {tread ram- 
pantly, crushingly, angrily through it all ; 
so would a Town Councillor. Here is a 
poet with no active interests, only personal, 
individual, inward reveries. 

He regrets the crudities, vulgarisms, 
crimes of the world; he can hear it 
rowdying in the streets below; but he 
keeps calmly above it all, forgetting the 
pavements in the stars. He is watching 
for the stray gleams of the soul’s light, and 
he is engaged with the gravity of a poet 

of the modern Low Countries, sensitive 
to the Belgium of coal and iron and steel, 
and that other Belgium at its side, the 
land of slumbering cities. He is a monas- 
tic of the new order of Grey Friars, who 
live in the world, but are always conscious 
of its perennial strangeness, and who never 
catch its rude blustering health and 
camaraderie. So it is possible for him to 
say that the soul has never yet smiled. 

He has told us how he, at one time, 
looked for the soul’s embodiment in the 
theatre, and failed to find it. He thought 
that perhaps there he might be shown some 
of the elementals of spiritual consciousness, 
the awakenings of the sensitive soul, life 
in contact with its mysterious beginnings 
which a busy man has not the leisure to 
perceive. He thought he might there see 
humble and every-day life beautified, and 
lowly duties linked on to divine intentions. 

**T came hoping to find how God is at 
home with me in my little room.’’ And 
all he found was a man who told him at 
great lenyth, why he was jealous or why he 
should kill himself, 

The soul, he learnt, would not reveal 
itself to anyone who is in a hurry, who 
wants a succession of quick events, who 
cannot dispense with the actor’s ‘* busi- 
ness,’ and wait quietly. He who does 
not hold himself free, who is not constantly 
at the service of the inner impulse, but 
who sets out with fixed or traditional 
ideas, can never hope for the sacred re- 
velations of the mystical life. To meet 

“with any measure of the reality that is 
everywhere he must find a place of move- 
less quiet, he must deliberately cultivate 
silence, that he may learn by listening, as 
a wise physician does. This is perhaps 
the one thing wanting in the drama ; it is 
too evidently hurried, traditional, and full 
of incident; the soul has little chance of 
expression there. 

So Maeterlinck turned to the garden of 
souls, the interior life, to study with his 
own eyes the work in his own way. Itisa 
poet’s spadework, and the result is fruit- 
ful enough. For he deals with that which 
is every man’s concern. Men were never 
so eager to understand themselves, their 
powers and possibilities, the secret forces 
of mind and soul as they are to-day. A 
host of writers since Emerson have marked 
out routes of clear development ; religious 
movements have arisen with individual 
spiritual evolution as their gospel ; every- 
where men are searching for any key that 
will unlock the secret and teach them the 
true way and use of life. Half a century 
since we were materialists ; to-day we are 
mystics. The mystery no longer terrifies, 
but charms us. It makes life beautiful 
and rich. It gladdens every walk we take 
under the open sky, in the fields or in the 
city. It consecrates human life, so that 
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a mother and child are more fraught, with 
mysterious wonder and delight and love 
than any book that was ever written. 
Whitman consecrated his life to teaching 
us this habit of seeing the eternal in the 
everyday, and Maeterlinck is one who has 
learnt the lesson almost in Walt Whitman’s 
accents. It is necessary to say that the 
Belgian wrote, ‘‘ There are no hours without 
miracles and ineffable meanings.’’ To-day 
many things are leading us back to this 
primal simplicity of the powerful unedu- 
cated persons, the people who see directly 
without any kind of hindering medium, 
and to whom the great things are still the 
secret mysteries, and who are no more 
blasé in the presence of the fruit-laden tree 
than in the fury of the winter storm. 
‘And whenlthought in such men turns inward 
they perceive mysterious depths, as great 
as any wonders of earth or heaven, more 
mysterious than will ever be expressed, so 
that they turn eagerly to the better know- 
ledge of this hidden self from whom they 
have hitherto lived at so great a distance, 
those depths of the soul in which the angels 
dwell.’’ 

It is to this intuitive self that Maeter- 
linck turns, this element in every man, 
for then he knows he is treating with 
everlasting realities. If he appeals to the 
passions, the politics, the history, the 
literature of the day he is a fugitive pen- 
man, @ journalist. But if he speaks to 
the soul he has written on a page of 
eternity, and his word can never wholly 
die. ‘‘ A book,’’ he says, ‘‘ lives in 
proportion to the mystical in it... Go 
through all the infirmaries of the soul, 
where all things come to end their days, 
and you will never find a single mystical 
thought.’’ The soul is the breath of 
immortality. It alone can save a body 
or a book from decay. When the soul 
escapes body and book will be dead. 
This is why we sometimes have a wild, 
lawless emotion of superiority when listen- 
ing to some great masterwork on stage or 
platform. For a moment the soul’s eternal 
being holds sway, asserts itself, sees with 
the vast vision of a spirit—so that as we 
listened there seemed something still un- 
expressed, infinitely more mysterious and 
beautiful. For that moment the Halle- 
lujah Chorus was a thing we might criti- 
cise, product of brass and reed and voice 
that could be tabulated : we were (in the 
soul’s realm) listening to celestial music 
and angelic choirs. For that moment the 
Hamlet on the stage was only a mournful, 
unimpressing hint of the real waves of 
passionate confusion rolling in the wild 
seas of any darkly troubled soul. We 
come back afterwards to a reverence for 
human achievement, but we have had a 
brief glimpse of the immeasurable sweep 
of the soul’s wings. 

More than once does Maeterlinck make 
you feel this limitless power in the soul. 

No wall can enclose it. Time and 
space are nothing to it. Some ancient 
word springs out to meet you, hot and 
living from the prophet’s page, and a 
hidden experience or thought of your own 
is laid bare. 

You had kept it a secret, never really 
wording it for yourself. But some Plato 
or Job, Buddha or John, can make your 
cheek flush with surprise at this identity 
of spiritual experience, this universality 
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of mystical speech, which shows, in a 
flash, the long procession of those who 
make that pilgrimage of the soul which is 
endless, save in God Himselt. All ages, 
countries, races, are akin here. The soul is 
the same in philosopher and jester, and the 
revelations of ancient Hindu or medieval 
saint, of Plato or of Swedenborg, are 
crystals of equal lucidity. The law of 
spiritual Unity or affinity has strange 
witness borne to it in the gain which sage 
and peasant alike unconsciously enjoy 
through their spuitual receptivity. The 
perceptions and aspirations of the ancient 
watchers of the soul have filtered down 
through generations of devout and con- 
templative spirits till they enter the men 
of to-day, and, unknown to them, give 
thought and language and life that could 
not otherwise have been. 

The hidden soul is full of surprises. 
The outward man, whom Maeterlinck saw 
on the stage, is not: he is always cal- 
culable: you could map out the steps of 
his development, and tabulate them for 
reference and comparison. Any hand- 
book on the craft of writing plays will give 
you a catalogue of characters and plots to 
be used. The drama has preserved the 
traditions of the Flood, so that one recog- 
nises ancestors, and all the well-worn 
amours and jealousies, madness and ven- 
geance, sword and cloak. 

_ *‘ It is all triumphant art: but art in 
obedience to law.’’ But the soul opens 
new and unexpected windows; her sug- 
gestions are messages from an unsounded 
ocean. The rapture with which one hears ~ 
Beethoven is something too heavy with 
mystery for any words to clothe and 
embody: whole volumes of criticism and 
study will never equal the ecstasy that 
arose In us as we listened to the involved 
splendours of the deaf master. Whence 
rose the pretty fancy that gives life to 
some gem of Japanese art, and fills the 
cherry-blossomed garden of Hiroshige or 
the river scene of Hokusai with the charm 
of a strange desire? Why does a swift 
fresh judgment sometimes knock at the 
doors of our house of justice, making our 
moral code seem harsh and false? What 
is this ‘‘ higher conscience ’’ which plays 
ducks and drakes with established morality, . 
unless it is one of the surprises of the soul ? 
‘* Everywhere,’® says Maeterlinck, ‘‘ on 
the edge of the common life, one finds 
ripples of another life that one cannot 
explain. . . The soul is nearing the sur- 
face.’ For centuries she seemed to lie 
buried, despised or hated if not forgotten. 
Then you get the clear-cut soulless glories 
of Greek or Roman art, or the vapid 
bombast of the eighteenth century. Sud- 
denly, with no prelude, she floats up into 
the sunlight in some peasant’s life, and 
we find a gift of spiritual insight that was 
wanting in Shakespeare or Calvin. She 
is the very emblem of mystery, this soul 
of-ours. It is not at all sure that she can 
be touched or stained or injured by evil 
and wrong. The mystics have always 
suffered from misinterpretation of this 
thought of theirs. Crass materialists have 
charged them with sinning wilfully since 
the soul remained untainted. To be a 
mystic is to be awake to the beauty, 
wonder, and glory of the soul, which means 
that you are triple armed against sin; 
you would not willingly ally your soul 
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with a mind that cherished evil thoughts, 
or a body the engine of brutality. 

Yet you might conceive, as Maeterlinck 
certainly does, of the pristine purity of the 
soul that dwells in a body which often 
errs, and is companioned with a mind 
often clouded with selfish or unworthy 
thoughts, and keeps her purity unsullied. 
He imagines the soul becoming visible 
all at once, and coming unveiled into the 
midst of her assembled sisters, laden with 
her most secret thoughts, and followed by 
all the mysterious acts of her life—acts 
that nothing could explain. She would 
ignore them, for they have never touched 
her: they have been committed a thou- 
sand leagues from her throne; and she 
would pass confidently through the midst 
of the crowd, bearimg in her eyes the 
transparent smile of a child. This pure 
divinity in us, which is the seer, of course 
melts in our hands when we try to weigh 
and analyse it. To define is to be the 
enemy of the soul. We can gain little by 
planned research. “ We may think we 
have dived to the very depths, but we 
return to find that the drop of water on 
our finger tips is in no way like the sca 
whence it came.” The best that we can 
do is to go sometimes into the quiet lanes 
of life, and there, remote from the throb- 
bing city, keep a tryst with the soul. She 
may reveal herself then, speaking in low 
tones. If we listen as the lowly treasure 
seeker should, we shall hear a word of life ; 
if we are careless, and miss that word, we 
shall never hear it again. The soul does 
not seem to repeat herself. Her prompt- 
ings are all unique, and it is the mark 
of what we call genius that it listens to 
the once uttered words of the soul, know- 
ing that the moment will no more return 
than this evening’s royal sunset. This 
may be why Maeterlinck says of woman 
that she is much nearer God, and sur- 
renders herself with less reserve than man 
to the pure action of mystery; for it is 
women who are more generally obedient 
to impulses that we speak of as instinct. 
“Woman never forgets the way to God. 
Whether I surprise her in wealth or 
poverty, ignorance or wisdom, shame or 
glory, I have but to utter a word that 
truly comes from the virgin depths of the 
soul, and she immediately retraces the 
mysterious paths that were never out of 
sight, and, without hesitation, quietly 
brings from.the inexhaustible stores of 
love some word or look or sign as pure as 
my own. Her soul is always within call : 
she is ready, day and night, to answer 
the highest demands of another soul, and 
the ransom of the poorest is as dear as 
that of queens. ... She has a lamp 
that we have lost. . . . Women have kept 
the mystical sense alive.” 

Our one hope and duty is to be obser- 
vant, waiting for those white moments 
when heaven opens in silence ; and it opens 
continually. 

This is Maeterlinck’s watchword. <A 
catastrophe will not necessarily be more 
illuminating than a kiss. Vastness and 
terror, tragedy and woe, may be the 
language of God. But the wise man does 
not stop at this. He sees the Divine 
everywhere: the horizon of the sea is but 
the symbol of earth’s union with heaven. 
The mystic does not need an earthquake 
or a drowning child, a false lover or a 
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bloody battle, to awaken and stir his soul. 
It is always as ready to respond to a 
thought, an emotion, a generous word, a 
kindly greeting, a woman’s smile, the 
sower’s swinging curves. The gentlest 
movement, the lightest glance or word, 1s 
the equal of the awful and mighty ; and 
the soul’s depths are stirred as much by 
the fall of a drop of water as of that of a 
lover or of an empire. Indeed, the soul 
often draws her fullest draughts from 
frailest springs. An old man sits in the 
evening before the fire, his lamp quietly 
burning on the table beside him, silence 
trembling everywhere about him, and 
the vision of life’s profoundest mystery 
may be at hand, so that he may feel the 
whole of existence in every atom, the 
music of the storms of heaven in the wind 
in his chimney; his fire’s flicker and 
lamp’s murmur, one with the burning of 
the sun; his arm leaning on the table, 
which the whole earth supports, assuring 
him of the universe intent on the security 
of each minute part. It is the vision of 
the soul. It goes deeper than any formal 
theology or philosophy, and is infinitely 
more revealing than the thunders of 
Othello and all the tragedies ever written. 
Some little things are priceless. No price 
is quoted on the market for a child’s kiss. 

Maeterlinck’s is a practical mind: he 
would lead us into these mysterious 
realms only to bring us into the reality 
that enriches life. Descend into the pro- 
fundities of spiritual consciousness, and 
so become more immediately responsive to 
the soul’s promptings. . . . It is the un- 
fathomed in us that is alone of surpassing 
interest. My nearest friend must have 
some territory reserved from me. ‘‘ What- 
ever 1s known becomes uninteresting : we 
are nothing save mystery.” Consequently 
the more my soul-self enters into my life 
and work, the more will they both grow 
in delight for me, till at last every hour, 
every moment, is of its own unique wonder, 
and discovers for me new beauties and 
constant surprises in that mere surface of 
life, its accidents, possessions and events, 
which once I took for life itself. To attain 
to this means patience, and deliberate 
There must be conscious 
purpose and act in our approach to the 
life of the soul in God, a recognition of the 
Divine Sublimity, Purity, Love. This is 
the atmosphere of mystical communion. 
In the phrase of Plotinus, ‘ we must steep 
ourselves in the depths of divinity.” 
Then, to conclude in Maeterlinck’s own 
words, “‘ there will come a day when the 
heaven opens of itself, and it is nearly 
always from that moment that you may 
date the true spiritual personality of the 
man.” 
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‘© LONDON’S UNDERWORLD.’’* 


Tue nether deeps of London life are 
being painfully explored and the secrets 
of their dark recesses revealed. Sure- 
footed guides there are who have pene- 
trated into the dark purlieus of the vilest 
slums, not to execute judgment, but to 
bring mercy; not to punish, but to under- 
stand; not to make cold inquisition, but 


* TLondon’s Underworld. By Thos. Holmes. 
Londen; J, M. Dent & Co. Ts. 6d, net. 
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to bring back to the world of privilege 
and cpportunity a faithful chronicle of 
grim realities from the abyss below. Mr. 
Holmes’ five and twenty years’ service as a 
police court missionary, the intimate 
contact that he has had with the most 
varied types of outcast and unfortunate, 
his extraordinary shrewdness combined 
with no less extraordinary sympathy con- 
stitute him the best of guides and the most — 
reliable of reporters. He has been the 
universally consulted adviser of the magis- 
trate, yet none the less the staunch 
advocate of the accused. Speaking of a 
famous chess-player, whose life was a 
tragedy of misdirection, and who had 
come to him bruised and battered from 
some mélée, he says, in a sentence which 
epitomises his whole attitude to the 
pieces of broken humanity to whom he 
has dedicated his life, ‘‘ he was in trouble, 
so we became friends.’’ Indeed, Mr. 
Holmes tells his readers, and many social 
workers will emphatically agree with him, 
that these unfortunate specimens were 
more interesting than merely respectable 
people and infinitely more interesting than 
some good people. And so it has come 
to pass that his overflowing humanity has 
led him into various breaches of conven- 
tion which, would ban him from all ‘‘ re- 
spectable ’’ society—even into playing 
pitch and toss with New York lads near 
the Bowery, and (horribile dictu) on a 
Sunday morning. Yet it is just this 
capacity to enter into the feelings of other 
mortals, which makes his indictment of 
society so telling and so unanswerable— 
and an indictment his book is from the 
first page to the last, though there is not a 
sour, harsh, nor, we believe, unjust word 
in it. 4 

How the material is found for our 
police courts and gaols may be seen in the 
overwork and bad feeding of so many 
school-children, the sweating of women 
(‘‘ there are at least 50,000 women in 
London whose earnings do not exceed 
three halfpence per hour’’), and the 
casualty of adult male labour. The break- 
down of the Poor Law system as we have 
known it; the failure of private charity, 
with its soup and its shelters, to stem the 
tide of destitution; the grotesque in- 
effectiveness of our prison system, its 
failure to discriminate between the vicious 
and the merely unfortunate, and its utter 
incapacity to deter, much less to reform, 
the criminal—all these are inexorably set 
down in Mr. Holmes’ moving pages. 
Speaking of the surroundings amid which 
the children of the London poor grow to 
maturity, he says, in words which cannot 
be refuted, ‘‘ Though here and there one 
and another rise superior to environment 
and conditions, the great mass are robbed 
of the full stature of their bodies, of their 


health, their brain-power, and their moral _ 


life.’’ 


The last chapter embodying Mr. Holmes’ 
own suggestions is the most valuable in a 
book which should be read by all legisla- 
tors, social workers, and by the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations whose social 
work is often so ill-directed, ineffective, and 
irrelevant. Mr. Holmes, like many other 
level-headed people, feels strongly that it 
is time, after twenty years’ experience of 
them, to try to arrive at a just estimate 
of what, from the social point of view, has 
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actually been accomplished by those 
hugely expensive organisations, the Sal- 
vation Army andthe Church Army. What 
social evils have they destroyed? What 
causes of social distress have they re- 
moved? What number of people have 
they permanently ‘‘ elevated ’’ as a result 
of their colossal outlay ? Their sincerity 
is not called in question, but their methods 
and all similar methods have been tried at 
the bar of experience and been proved to 
be a pitiable failure. Mr. Holmes, there- 
fore, being of this mind, recommends that 
the Poor Law system should be recast, 
** Charity must be divorced from religion. 
Philanthropic and semi-religious organisa- 
tions must be separated from their com- 
mercial instincts and commercial greed. 
The workhouse, the prison, the Churc 
Army and the Salvation Army’s shelters 
and labour homes must no longer form the 
circle round which so many hopelessly 
wander. No man or set of men must be 
considered the saviour of the poor... 
Above all, the desire to prevent, rather 
than the desire to restore, must be the aim 
of the organisation which should embrace 
every parish in our land.’’ As Mr. Holmes 
is neither doctrinaire nor sentimentalist, 
but one of the shrewdest and sanest of our 
social workers, his suggestions, springing 
from an unsurpassed experience and a 
unique balance of head and heart, ought to 
be weighed with the most earnest atten- 
tion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


A MEMORIAL TO COLERIDGE. 


Sir,—May I ask you to be good enough 
to allow me the use of your columns to say 
that we are proposing to place a memorial 
in our church at Shrewsbury to Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, who preached here for 
several Sundays in 1798 with the view of 
becoming the settled minister of the 
congregation. It has been decided to 
make it not merely a local matter, but 
to give all who are interested in the idea 
of commemorating the poet, philosopher, 
and preacher’s connection with the Shrews- 
bury congregation, an opportunity of 
associating themselves with the object. 
And we therefore invite any of your readers 
who are or have been connected with 
Shrewsbury, as well as the admirers of 
Coleridge generally, to join with us in 
carrying out the proposal. 

The form of the memorial which it is 
thought would be most fitting is that of a 
brass tablet, fitted to the oak panelling 
by the pulpit, with, if possible, 2 medallion 
head of the poet, and the inscription below. 
The dark oak lends itself to this extremely 
well, and forms a very handsome setting 
for the brass. 

I may say that Lord Coleridge is very 
much interested in the suggestion, and has 
expressed his willingness to co-operate in 
any manner that may be thought desirable, 
Indeed it is mainly owing to a remark of 
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time ago to our church—upon the absence 
of any memorial to “‘S. T. C.’’ that the 
matter has been taken up. I shall be most 
pleased to receive and acknowledge any 
subscriptions that your readers may send 
to me.—Yours, &c. 
W. VickERy. 
Worlebury, Shrewsbury, July 22. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Problems of Philosophy. By the Hon. 
Bertrand Russell. (Home University Library.) 
London; Williams & Norgate, 1s. 

Ir is interesting and significant that the 
editors of the Home University Library 
should have thought it worth while to 
include in their series a book on the 
problems of philosophy. They must be- 
lieve that there is a sufficient popular in- 
terest in the Scientia divina to warrant 
such a publication; and this is surely 
encouraging, especially to those who be- 
lieve that a measure of philosophy is no 
bad thing. Yet to deal with the problems 
of philosophy in the space of some two 
hundred and fifty small pages was probably 
hardly the kind of task the editors felt 
satisfaction in offering to a professional 
philosopher. They were abundantly for- 
tunate in securing the services for the 
task of so gifted a thinker and writer as 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose contributions 
to general philosophical thinking, though 
perhaps not so well known, are equal in 
value to his gifts to mathematical science. 
Considering the amazing difficulty of 
the undertaking, itis only bare truth to 
say, that Mr. Russell has achieved a striking 
success; he has produced a book which, 
though it can be purchased anywhere 
for a shilling, deserves to take high rank 
with the best English writing on philosophy 
at any time. And we say this even 
though we have a hankering sense that 
Mr. Russell’s book is more of an introduc- 
tion to the writer’s own pet philosophical 
views than to the problems of philosophy 
in general. Probably that is quite un- 
avoidable. After all, there is only one 
problem in philosophy ; in the transcen- 
dental, ultimate sense, her one problem, as 
Hegel was never weary of urging, is God. 
She would read the riddle of the whole. 
True, there are preliminary problems, 
and preliminary questions; these, to a 
large extent, she hands over to science 
and to the effort to compensate by ade- 
quacy of description for lack of explana- 
tion. Philosophy herself is left with her 
final problem and with two or three pre- 
liminary questions. 

According to Mr. Russell, the problems 
of philosophy, the forms, let us say, of her 
final problem, are two—how we know, and 
what we know. It is certainly hard to 
see how anyone is going to write an 
‘‘introduction’’ to these problems of 
philosophy and not let the bias of his own 
particular solutions appear ; so Mr. Russell 
can plead reasonable excuse. The bias 
does appear. Itis evident in the pointedly 
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empirical method and in the obvious 
subordination of metaphysic to epistemo- 
logy. This kind of bias is not of course 
peculiar to Mr. Russell; it is typical of 
English philosophical thinking generally. 
But it has quite unfortunate consequences. 
For example, it leads even Mr. Russell 
to what can only be described as a super- 
ficial treatment of Idealism ; it is doubtful 
whether any idealist would accept Mr. 
Russell’s definition of Idealism as ‘‘ the 
doctrine that whatever exists, or at 
any rate whatever can be known to exist, 
must be in some sense mental.’’ The 
criticism of Idealism is equally lacking in 
adequacy. The fundamental contention 
of Idealism is that Reality is essentially 
spiritual, akin to consciousness, of the 
same order as thought and idea. This is 
a definitely ontological proposition. Mr. 
Russell reduces it, wilfully, to an epis- 
temological one, and then makes it read ~ 
to the effect that ‘‘ we can never truly 
judge that something with which we are 
not acquainted exists.’’ This, says Mr. 
Russell, is palpably false; we have not 
the ‘‘ honour to be acquainted with the 
Emperor of China,’’ but we truly ‘* judge 
that he exists.’’ Thus does Idealism 
collapse! We can only murmur, alas for 
the rarity of philosophical charity ! 

However, Mr. Russell uses this criticism 
of Idealism as a convenient peg whereon 
to place some interesting observations 
concerning ‘‘ knowledge by  acquaint- 
ance ’’ and ‘‘ knowledge by description,’’ 
a distinction familiar to philosophy in 
various other disguises. Some things we 
know, let us say, immediately ; other things 
we know mediately, by inference and judg- 
ment, by a process from the immediately 
known. Among the things of which we 
have ‘‘ knowledge by acquaintance ’’ Mr. 
Russell boldly places ‘‘ universals,’’ and 
warns us to be on our guard against the 
supposition ‘‘ that whatever we can be 
acquainted with must be something par- 
ticular and existent.’’ There is no doubt 
that this notion of the immediateness of our 
knowledge of universals is of prime im- 
portance for Mr. Russell, an importance 
only fully revealed when we come later on 
to his view of relations. Relations, those 
mysterious links in the order of existence 
which, in language, we represent by verbs 
and by words like ‘‘to,’’ ‘‘ with,’’ 
‘“and,’’ ‘‘ from,’’ and so on, are, for Mr. 
Russell, a peculiar kind of universals of 
which we are immediately aware, and of 
which, furthermore, we can be aware 
without being aware at the same time 
of any terms related. There is, if we may 
say so, ‘‘ such a thing,’’ as ‘‘ withness ”’ 
of which we can be directly and im- 
mediately aware; ‘‘ withness’’ dwells in 
the world of universals which Mr. Russell 
calls the ‘‘ world of being,’’ as distinct 
from the world of existence; from’ that 
world we charm it to our own when we 
need ‘‘ knowledge by description.”’ 

But before we reached this point in the 
book we confess that we were smitten with 
some wonder; we suddenly had a vision 
of the man unlearned in philosophy, ex- 
pending his shilling, retiring to his fireside 
and his erying bahe, and boldly, despite 
all hindrances, commencing his study of 
philosophy under Mr. Russell’s guidance. 
For the first few chapters all might go well, 
He would probably grasp, at least dimly, 
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the distinction between ‘‘ appearance ”’ 
and ‘‘ reality ’’; he might be shaken from 
some of his ordinary notions as to the 
validity of the communications made 
to us by our senses; he might even see 
the need for asking whether there is 
‘* anything beyond sense-data,’’ and if so 
what its nature can be ; but we cannot help 
thinking that chapters five to eleven in- 
clusive, containing Mr. Russell’s interest- 
ing and important views on induction, 
universals, and the nature of relations, 
would be enough to deter the student from 
all further study. We can see him throw- 
ing down this manual in despair, and we 
have to urge again that what Mr, Russell 
is doing is not discussing the problems of 
philosophy in general, but providing com- 
petent philosophers with an excellent 
introduction to his own pet philosophy, 
and to Realism, Platonic and otherwise, in 
general. This is undoubtedly a labour of 
great value, but it is not what one might 
expect from the title of the book. Per- 
sonally we do not complain; but we do 
wonder what the man untrained in philoso- 
phy would make of it all. 

Following on the introduction to his own 
philosophy, Mr. Russell has two interest- 
ing chapters on ‘‘ Truth and Falsehood ”’ 
and “ Knowledge and Error.’* The notion 
of truth here outlined is opposed to that 
held by Pragmatism ; truth is regarded as 
a property of beliefs, but it is a property 
which does not, as the Pragmatists would 
have it, depend on belief : the mind, or the 
will, does not make propositions true by 
believing them, even if the results of belief 
are satisfactory ; on the contrary, truth is 
a property dependent wholly upon the 
relation of beliefs to outside things. 
Truth or falsehood resides in the object 
about which the belief is held: in other 
words, truth is objective, systematic. 
Idealists would agree in so far forth, but 
would differ from Mr. Russell in the further 
delineation of that objective system on 
which truth depends and to which it 
belongs. But these are peculiarly tech- 
nical, elusive, and altogether unsettled 
problems. With the discussion of ‘‘ know- 
ledge and error’’ we get back again more 
into the world of the plain man. In our 
intellectual relations with the world about 
us we may be in one of three conditions : we 
may be in a state of knowledge, in a state 
of error, or in a condition of ‘‘ probable 
opinion.”’ The only certain knowledge 
possessed by us is immediate and intuitive ; 
and any state of ours that can be called a 
state of knowledge proper rests ultimately 
on what is immediate and intuitive ; 
such states are comparatively rare, perfect 
knowledge demanding perfect intuition, 
which we human creatures do not possess. 
Our most usual condition is that of pro- 
bable opinion: we proceed always at the 
risk of being wrong. And with this con- 
clusion we heartily agree. One of the 
most obvious results of the sincere study 
of philosophy is to bring home to us the 
number and extent of the things we do not 
know. We are introduced into the vast 
realm of ‘‘ opinion,’’ in which dogmatism 
1s out of place, in which only toleration 
and charity can move freely, and in which 
perhaps, the power of understanding must 
give way to the power of sympathy and 
love. And this, in a way, is what Mr. 
Russell himself says in his concluding 
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can only be overcome when ignorance is 
destroyed, but because they are the ex- 
pressions, however imperfect, of sublime 
and fundamental truths which have never 
been understood save by great thinkers 
and sages who realised that they could 
not be comprehended by the multitude. 
“Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven,’’ — 
said Jesus to his disciples, ‘‘ but to them 
it 18 not given. . . . Therefore speak I to 
them in parables ; because seeing they see 
not, and hearing they hear not, neither 
do they understand.’’ Mr. Bernard Shaw 
once deeply shocked an audience of 
agnostics who did not realise that the 
arch-scepti: is often more mystical than_ 
the unquestioning believer, by defending 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the Im- 
maculate Conception. He did not put it 
in those words—indeed, he said he was no 
more satisfied with three persons in one 
than. Shelley was satisfied with three 
primary colours in the rainbow. But he 
showed that he had clearly marked the 
limitations of the rationalist, who seems 
bent on turning the mystery of birth, 
growth, death, and the resurrection from 
the dead into a neat little formula which 
common sense endorses and a child can 
understand. 

Clearly we have not advanced as far as 
we thought, although each new phase of 
human experience serves to throw fresh 
light on the path laid down for the race 
to tread. Some of us may be justified, 
therefore, in thinking of life as a gradual © 
unfolding of consciousness from a germ in 
which knowledge and power and the 
memory of a divine origin were latent from 
the first, and that, although each successive 
development in thought looks like a new 
discovery, truth is the same to-day as it 
was in the time of Plato or Pythagoras— 
the same as it was in that mythic period, 
shrouded in the twilight of antiquity, to 
which the Sphinx of Gizeh bears testimony 
still. What we have to do is to lift, each 
for himself and according to his capacity, 
a corner of the veil of Isis, and penetrate 
into the universal mystery which we have 
only pushed a little further back when we 
have discredited a few legends or thrown _ 
doubt on the authenticity of certain say- 
ings full of esoteric meaning to which we 
have temporarily lost the key. And in 
doing so we shall find much help in books 
like ‘‘ The Great Initiates ’’ in which M. 
Schuré has attempted to re-interpret for 
us, sympathetically and yet critically, 
the profound and secret wisdom of the 
ancients, in which searchers after truth 
were instructed by the priests of Osiris or 
the hierophants of Hleusis, on the banks 
of the Ganges or under the shadow of 
Mount Sinai. It. is the work of a man 
who has reached that stage in mental and 
spiritual evolution attained by compara- 
tively few, for whom the question is not, 
which form of a particular religion shall 
triumph in the future; nor yet, which 
religion is destined to reign finally through 
out the world; but, how can the eternal 
truths unchanging from age to age, and 
underlying all religious systems, which we 
find imbedded in the Vedic hymns and 
Upanishads, no less than in the Book of 
the Dead or the Hebrew Scriptures, be 
harmonised into a universal faith the 
realisation of which shall unite all the races — 


chapter, the finest in the book, on re the 
value of philosophy.’’ Philosophy achieves 
no positive results; she raises problems 
which she cannot solve, she evokes ques- 
tions which she cannot answer, to many 
she seems utterly useless. But, bring to 
her service a sincere and loving spirit, 
and her reward is great and sure. She is 
a hard mistress, but the joy of her, when 
once attained, is beyond price. She lifts 
us above all that is narrow and vain and 
merely personal; she breaks the hard 
crust of intolerant dogma with which most 
of our intellectual life is surrounded; 
she bids us breathe a freer air and purer 
atmosphere; above all, she can and does 
provide grave consolation by giving us 
at least an approach to the vision of God, 
and she may even lead us to the inmost 
shrine where contemplation gives place 
to worship and intellectual curiosity is 
sunk in adoration and in love. The 
genuine philosophical spirit is infinitely 
valuable, and we can gratefully affirm that 
it is this spirit, beyond all else, beyond all 
disputable and doubtful matter, that we 
find in Mr. Russell’s book, and that, 
above all, justifies its appearance. 


————e 


A PROPHET OF UNITY. 


The Great Initiates. By Edouard Schuré, 
Translated by Fred Rothwell, B.A, London: 
Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd. Two vols. s. 6d. net. 


‘ HOWEVER men approach Me,’’ says 
the Blessed Lord in the Bhagavad-gité, 
that beautiful portion of the Mahabharata 
which enshrines the teaching of Krishna, 
‘* However men approach Me, even so do 
I welcome them, for the path men take 
from eyery side is Mine.’’ The facts 
which we are able to glean after 3,000 
years about the life of this ‘‘ first of the 
Messiahs ’’ may well seem problematical, 
but these words fall tenderly on the ears 
of men who dream of an ultimate syn- 
thesis of the religions of the world, based 
on the unity of mankind as children of 
God. Truth is greater than all the forms 
through which it manifests itself, and the 
Light which lighteth every man coming 
into the world would be undimmed though 
the sun and the stars were darkened. 
Nothing shows this more clearly than the 
philosophical tendencies of the present 
time. We are witnessing a strong reac- 
tion against the negative attitude of the 
rationalists and ‘* freethinkers ’’ of twenty 
or thirty years ago, and the tremendous 
strides which have been made in experi- 
mental psychology, the complete repudia- 
tion by eminent men of science of the 
materialistic conception of the universe, 
and the revivifying effect of teachers like 
Bergson upon the experienced and mature 
no less than upon young and ardent 
minds, are signs of a spiritual renascence 
which must inevitably create a new race 
of seers and mystics. The first results of 
this awakening will be a revaluation of 
many ancient doctrines which we dis- 
carded all too lightly when we first began 
to imbibe the teachings of Darwin, and 
discovered certain discrepancies in the 
Bible records. Dogmas are, indeed, harder 
to kill than we once thought, not because 
they are born of crude superstition which 
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of mankind in the bonds of peace and 
brotherhood? ‘‘The Great Initiates ’’ 
has gone through twenty-four editions in 
France, and is to be followed by a work 
entitled ** L’ Evolution divine : Du Sphinx 
au Christ,’ which will form a sequel to 
the two volumes under review. Along 
the line which M. Schuré has taken many 
will undoubtedly go in the future, accom- 
plishing for the great religious systems of 
the world what Modernism has done for 
the Catholic faith. The Modernists have, 
indeed, made the task of such investigators 
and reconcilers far easier than it would 
otherwise have been, for they have sup- 
plied them with irrefutable arguments in 
defence of every effort to spread their 
activities over a wider field. That vital 
and energising spirit which receives in- 
spiration from art, science, and philosophy, 
expressing itself in terms of modern 
thought and yet fast-rooted in the tradi- 
tions and experience of the past—how is 
it ever to be restricted in its scope, or pre- 
- vented from sweeping into its net the sub- 
lime religious teachings and esoteric wis- 
dom of the East, together with the demo- 
cratic ideals and newer conceptions of 
spiritual freedom that are quickening the 
pulses of Europe ? 
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BALLADS AND POEMS. 


Drake in California. By Herman Scheffauer. 
London: A. C. Fifield. Qs. 6d. net, 

The Ballad of Two Great Cities. By Harold 
Williams. - London: A.C. Fifield. 1s, net. 

The Morning’s Cup. By C. H. Frogley. 
Londen; A. C. Fifield. 1s. net. 

Vale: A Book of Verse. By Leonard Inkster, 
London: A. C. Fifield. 1s. net. 


THERE is something kindling about Mr. 
Scheffauer’s verse which seems to proceed 
from the depths of a soul stirred by the 
‘“cosmic urge’’—a Nietzschean vehe- 
mence and power which yet do not sweep 
him out beyond the reach of pity and 
love. In a former book he dealt exclu- 
sively with the titanic emotions, the recur- 
rent tides of birth and death which affect 
the evolution of stars and planets; in the 
present volume he returns to the world of 
men and those strong elemental passions 
which are still only partly tamed, and 
which break out every now and then with 
fresh force and new incentives. Some of 
these ballads have a force and swing which 
‘* gets home’’ in an unmistakeable man- 
ner, and the ‘‘ Ballad of the Battlefield ’’ 
is a terrible indictment of the war-maker. 
‘*T gat me to the battle with many,’’ 
says one of the “‘ three terrible things ’’ 
that speak in this poem : 


““T gat me to the battle with many— 

and many did die, 

Whiles they who scribble with pens saw 
no wounds and heard no cry. 

‘Where the sword or the shot slays one, 
the pen slays ninety-and-nine ; 

In the sight of men I was slain by the 
pen, father and mother mine.’’ 


Mr. Harold Williams takes up the burden 
of the modern city, and is struck—in the 
characteristic modern manner—with its 
contrasts of poverty and wealth. He 
achieves more success, however, with such 
poems as ‘‘ The Immutable ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Buddha of Kamakura,’’ which breathe a 
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quiet spirit of hope and brave acceptance 
of life’s ills, and with some dainty verses 
on well-worn themes that have still a 
perennial fascination. Mr. Frogley has 
written some charming lines about children 
in a book of pleasant verses, which is, 
perhaps, more concerned with birds and 
flowers and the murmur of streams than 
it would have been if he had not remon- 
strated so effectually with his ‘‘ muse ’’ 
for filling his every tuneful hour ‘‘ with 
ethic preaching ’’—a bad habit which she 
instantly dropped. In a poem called 
‘* Inspiration ’’ he says: 


‘* Tax not the poet with his verse 
A plainer meaning to rehearse, 
For no man knows the full intent— 
The utmost that his word has meant.’’ 


We recall these words with a sense of 
relief after reading some of the rather 
obscure stanzas of Mr. Leonard Inkster, 
the meaning of which does not leap to the 
eye immediately. Mr. Inkster can, how- 
ever, give us simple and poignant lines, 
and the note of pathos, too, as_ in 
‘* The Journalist’s Chant,’’ or a poem 
like ‘* Portraits,’? which apostrophises a 
grown-up ‘‘ child,’’ who 


** trips down time among 
A crowd of smiles, because ’tis tears or 
smiles ; 
And one must keep from tears, because the 
miles 
Of life are hard, and without laugh and song 
The days too long.”’ 
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Vacrom Men. By Alfred T. Story. 
London: Duckworth & Co. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


THERE is a fragrance about Mr. Story’s 
pleasant studies of human nature, as if 
sprigs of rosemary and lavender had been 
pressed between the pages. He has 
charming things to tell us about old inns 
and penny gafis, herb-gatherers and book- 
sellers, roadside vagrants and the inmates 
of almshouses sketched with a delicacy 
and tenderness that are quite out of keeping 
with these bustling days of self-realisa- 
tion and the strenuous life. He is some- 
thing of a sentimentalist, but not in the 
least prudish or ‘‘ Miss Nancy-ish,’’ as 
he says a small town is apt to be if it is 
not a market town. And there is a hint 
of ancient as well as modern _philo- 
sophy in his snapshot of the naughty 
cousin, who had the artistic temperament 
which is ‘* about equal parts angel and 
devil.’’ Marius was only fifteen, ‘‘ but 
it would be a mistake to regard him 
simply as a youth of fifteen. The angelic 
part of him was barely eight, the demonic 
had leapt to at least twenty.’’ We might, 
if space permitted, go on to quote from 
‘* The Puppet Show,’’ with its symbolical 
touches; or make the reader acquainted 
with old Ambrose L—— of the Trinity 
House of Hull, and his wife, whose voice 
was ‘‘ small and tiny like that of a person 
who has lived long and intimately with 
a gramophone, and has fallen into its 
metallic way of speaking’’; or loiter 
with the lame idealist in rags and tatters 
who sprinkles seeds of Cytisus scoparius 
on bare, sunny banks that passers-by may 
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hereafter rejoice in the ‘‘ flower o’ the 
broom.’’ Mr. Story is a lover of man- 
kind, and his heart is with the ‘‘ common 
people.’’? ‘‘It is sometimes thought,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ that culture and good manners 
percolate downwards. A mistake. Like 
that of the sap in a tree, the determining 


|movement is ever upwards. Note the 
changes of language. ‘They come up from 
the masses... . . lf, therefore, you want 


to work a change in a nation, do not begin 
with the so-called upper classes; leave, 
too, the middle classes alone. . . . Begin 
with the lowest, the humblest, with the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
with the cobbler, the coal-heaver, the 
tailor, the miner, the dustman, with the 
lowly toilers of every class. They are the 
readiest to get at; they respond the 
quickest, and the leaven, once at work 
among them, will speedily leaven the 
whole lump.’’ 


MetRED Piaytets. By W. Winslow Hall, 
M.D. London: A.C. Fifield. 1s. net. 


‘Dr. Wixstow Hatn’s little book, for 
which he should have found a happier 
title, is an odd collection of dramatic 
experiments which are well calculated to 
whet the ‘‘ critical tomahawks ’’ to which 
he humorously alludes in his preface. 
Its purpose is explained in a neat Epilogue, 
which runs : © 


** What means this puppet-dance, 
Thou holder of the strings ? 
We grasp not at a glance 
What means this puppet-dance. 
Ah! rarely, while we prance, 
Thou show’st, by glimmerings, 
What means this puppet-dance, - 
Thou holder of the strings.’’ 


The first ‘‘ playlet,’? ‘* Boundabitt’s 
Tea Party,’’ is grotesquely farcical, and 
inferior, we think, to the rest, although it 
has the first place. ‘‘ Of Such’’ might be 
called a sort of Utopian tract, in which a 
fantastic old man, who imagines himself 
an Emperor, is proved at last to have 
scarcely enough ability to cut laces for a 
cobbler who has proved to him that there 
is no wealth but in what the workers make 
for use. ‘‘ What Dreams May Come ’’ is 
described as a ‘‘ modern morality.’’ It is 
a curious study in psychical research not 
without originality, although the methods 
by which the Hyde Park atheistical orator 
is led to believe in spirits are somewhat 
melodramatic. The playlets have, we 
understand, been translated into Esper- 
anto, ‘‘ ready for the day,’’ as Dr. Hall 
explains, ‘‘ when an awakened world shall 
clamour for the joy of them.’’ By which 
it will be seen that the author has a sense 
of humour as well as a belief in a universal 
language. 


Wuat Is Jupaism ? By A.S. Isaacs, Ph.D. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. 5s. net. ‘ 


Dr. Isaacs is Professor of Semitics in the 
University of New York, and the present 
volume is a collection of articles contri- 
buted by him, from time to time, to the 
North American Review, and other maga~- 
zines. As magazine articles these essays 
served their purpose well, and _ their 
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brevity was the necessary condition of 
their original manner of publication. But 
as a collected volume they are disappoint- 
ing, and they give no adequate answer to 
the question on their title-page : ‘‘ What is 
Judaism ?’’ The title invites a compari- 
son with the famous work of Harnack 
(under its English name); and it is not 
Harnack who will suffer by the compari- 
son. If Dr. Isaacs had melted his essays 
down into one consecutive treatise, of no 
greater length than the present volume, 
he might have done more effective service 
to the cause which, as a Jew, he has at 
heart. There are many suggestive thoughts 
and excellent remarks in his pages ; but the 
effect of them is impaired by the scrappi- 
ness of the whole. Judaism is presented 
mainly as seen in America, a fact which 
will, perhaps, make the book more helpful 
to American than to English readers. 


Tur ReLicion of IsRAEL UNDER THE 
Kinepom. By A. C. Welch, Theol.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE contents of this book were given as 
lectures in Glasgow, on the Kerr founda- 
tion, some few months ago. It is one of 
the conditions of the trust that the lecturer 
shall publish the lectures, at his own 
expense, within twelve months from their 
delivery. The book represents, accord- 
ingly, the discharge of an obligation rather 
than the supply of a felt want. The lec- 
tures are decorous and edifying, but not 
distinguished by any particular originality 
of thought or treatment. They have not 
made upon the present writer the impres- 
sion that the lecturer had anything that 
he was burning to say. To write well of 
the prophets, especially of Amos, Hosea 
and Isaiah, some spiritual kinship with the 
prophets is desirable. It is doubtful 
whether Dr. Welch could have made Jero- 
boam uneasy, or have inspired Hezekiah 
to defy Sennacherib. The lectures are 
agreeable to read, and no doubt gained 
much, in delivery, from the personality 
of the lecturer. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


——— 


JOHN MILTON, 
1608-1674, 
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“My song shall be o j : 
unto Thee, 6 Lord, wil Teegee nee : 

CROMWELL, you know, was Lord Pro- 
tector of England for five years. During 
this time he had a secretary to help him 
with all his business, and that secretary 
was John Milton. Milton was an even 
greater man than Oliver Cromwell, for 
besides spending his life in fighting for 
freedom in England, as Cromwell did (only 
that while Cromwell fought with his 
sword, Milton fought with his pen— 
that is to say, his writings), he wrote a 
poem which is known all over the world, 
and which is only second in greatness 
to the plays of Shakespeare. : 


Many people—perhaps I should say 
most people—have no very clear idea as 
to why they are born into the world. They 
live, they eat, and drink, they carry on 
their trade, they are married, they die, and 
all the time they don’t feel that there 1s 
any one thing that they can do that 
hundreds of other people could not do just 
as well. It is different with those to 
whom God has given great gifts—great 
talents for governing, like Cromwell; 
preaching, like Latimer; writing books, 
like Sir Thomas More; discoverimg new 
lands, like Drake; writing poetry, like 
Caedmon, Chaucer, and Milton. They feel 
that they are sent into the world to 
do something which no one else can do 
so well, and all their lives long they never 
rest until they have done it. 


It was so with Milton. From the time 
when he was a boy, he believed that he 
was sent into the world to write a great 
poem, and he began to prepare himself 
for it very early. His father was a man 
who was fond of learning, and was skilful 
in music too, and he brought up the little 
John Milton to know Latin and Greek 
when he was very young, and to understand 
music, so that he remained fond of it all 
his life. He was born in Bread-street, in 
London, in 1608 (2.e., in James I.’s reign) ; 
he went first to St. Paul’s School, and 
afterwards, when he was 16 years old, 
to Cambridge. Here he studied hard 
for seven years, and began writing some 
of his shorter poems, which are very 
beautiful. As it is very common to give 
boys nicknames at school and at college 
Milton had one, and we are told that he 
was called « The Lady,” because he was so 
careful in his behaviour, and so particular 
about being clean and neat in his dress. He 
did not mind a bit, however, if people 
laughed at him about this, for, as I told 
you, he was preparing himself to be a great 
poet, and he tells us in his own words how 
he believed one could best do so. He 
says, ‘‘ He who would not be frustrated 
of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem.’’ That means that he ought in 
in all his words and deeds to act as nobly 
as he can, and the reason that Milton 
wrote such a great poem at the end of his 
life was because all his days had been 
well spent. 

After leaving Cambridge, in 1631, he 
went to live in his father’s home at a place 
called Horton in Buckinghamshire, and 
here he stayed six years, studying so 
hard and well that he got to know Italian 
and Hebrew (the ancient language in which 
the Old Testament was first written) as well 
as Latin and Greek, and writing several of 
his most beautiful poems. ‘‘ Comus’’ 
was one of these. Another was on the 
death of a college friend of Milton’s, who 
was drowned while crossing the Irish 
Channel. This poem is called ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ 
and in it he breaks out into indignation 
against the idle bishops of the day, who 
only cared about being rich and powerful 
themselves, and thought nothing about the 
poor people or how they could help them. 
He compares these bishops to bad shepherds 
who understand nothing about their 
business, so that ‘‘ the hungry sheep look 
up and are not fed.’’ We see from this 
that Milton was a Protestant, and later 


when the Civil Wars began in England he 
sided with the Puritans, and was very 
eager to help them. That is why he became 
Cromwell’s secretary. 


Besides these poems, he wrote at this 
time two which are very well-known, called 
‘* V7 Allegro ’’ and ‘‘ I] Penseroso ’’ (these 
are two Italian words which mean the 
‘cheerful’? or ‘‘merry’’? man and the 
‘‘thoughtful ’’ or ‘* grave?’ man). They 
describe life in the country as it appears 
first to a cheerful man, then to a thoughtful 
one, and they are full of beautiful descrip- 
tions of country sights and sounds. The 
cheerful man hears the lark singing outside 
his window ; he gets up to see the sun rise, 
with all the gorgeous-coloured clouds 
round it, and to hear the mower sharpening 
his scythe, and the hunter’s horn in the 
distance ; he likes going to merry-makings 
in villages, where people are dancing under 
the trees, and where, when night comes 
on, they sit round the fire and the old 
grandmothers tell stories about fairies 
and goblins—how a tricksy goblin would 
do a night’s work for anyone who set 
him a bowl of cream to drink, so 
that when the farmer woke up in the 
morning he would find all his corn ready 
threshed by this busy spirit; music, too, 
the cheerful man loves. The thoughtful 
man likes walking in shady woods, and 
when night comes on, rambling over hill 
and dale, and watching the moon with 
the clouds flying across her face and 
listening to the song of the nightingale. 
He does not care for much company, but 
likes better to sit by his fire in the evenings, 
thinking about all the books he has read, 
listening to the cricket chirping on the 
hearth, and the watchman tinkling his bell 
outside and singing a charm as he used 
to do, to protect the houses from fairies and 
evil spirits. The thoughtful man loves 
music, too, but he likes the more serious 
kinds of music the best—to hear the organ 
in a great cathedral, and the choir singing 
anthems that ‘‘ bring all Heaven before 
his eyes.’’ 

These two poems as well as ‘‘ Comus ”’ 
and ‘‘Lycidas’’ are among the most 
beautiful in the English language, but 
Milton was still not content; he felt that 
he had to write something better still; 
and in order to get more knowledge of 
the world and of the good and learned 
people of other countries, he left Bucking- 
hamshire in 1637, and went to travel in 
France and Italy. In Florence he saw 
Galileo, the great Italian astronomer, who 
invented the telescope, and was in prison 
because he had declared, like Copernicus, 
that the earth went round the sun (as we 
now know it does), not the sun round the 
earth. The Inquisition (do you remember 
how this Court of Law sentenced Joan of 
Arc %) said he was teaching what went 
contrary to the Church’s teaching, not see- 
ing that the truth is the teaching which is 
the most pleasing to God. In Rome 
Milton saw a wonderful set of paintings by 
Raphael, the great Italian painter: they 
were pictures of the whole of the Bible 
history, and may have partly given Milton 
the idea for his poem of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ 
which we are coming to presently. When 
he had been abroad for three years, news 
reached him of the beginning of the 
Civil War in England, and he made haste 
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home, for he says: ‘‘ I considered it base 


that while my fellow-countrymen were 
fighting at home for liberty, I should be 
travelling abroad ’’ for the sake of learning. 
You see how well this agrees with what 
he said before—that a man who wishes 
to be a poet should be himself ‘‘ a true 
poem.’’ Much as he loved learning, he 
felt that he would have been cowardly and 
idle if he had stayed abroad when he was 
able to help his country people at home. 
So he returned to London and began 
writing in praise of liberty and against the 
injustices done by the bishops in such a 
way as to stir up people’s hearts and 
minds to fight still better. He knew, 
you see, that being a scholar and a great 
writer he could do more good in this way 
than by going into battle and fighting 
with his own sword and gun, and he wrote 
not in poetry but in prose, that it might 
be plainer to everyone. His writings 
became very widely known, especially one 
called ‘‘ A Defence of the People of 
England,’’ which he wrote while he was 
Cromwell’s secretary, and which showed 
that the execution of Charles I. had been 
right and necessary. A good many of 
these writings were in Latin, which, of 
ourse, only learned people could under- 
stand, but it was the language that all 
scholars used then, even more than now, 
and they admired and loved Milton’s 
writings when they agreed with them. 
Of course there were a great many people 
on the King’s side who thought Milton 
a bad man, who was quite in the wrong, 
but every great man has to make some 
enemies as well as friends if he does what 
he feels to be right. And now we come 
to the great misfortune of his life, which 
you shall hear about next week. 


DorotHea HoLtins. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mrs, Ina THomson. 


THE congregation of the Church of the 
Divine Unity mourns the death, under 
tragic circumstances, of Mrs. Ida Thomson, 
wife of Mr. James Thomson, the son of 
the late Professor James Thomson, and 
nephew of the late Lord Kelvin. While 
travelling to Oxford to meet one of her 
brothers, who was on a visit from Canada, 
she fell from a train near Loughborough 
and was accidentally killed. Mrs. Thom- 
son was the daughter of Mr. S. A. Oppé, 
a silk merchant settled at Lyons, who 
came to reside in London shortly after 
the birth of his daughter in 1871. One of 
the most potent influences in her life was 
her friendship with the late Mrs. Leonard 
Huxley. Among her intimate friends were 
the professors of Armstrong College, and 
at the various social gatherings in her home 
one was always sure to meet several of the 
most intellectual people of the district. In 
charitable S activities she was not less 
known, her chief interest being in work 
among the blind. As a member of the 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind, she 


developed a scheme of work, and organised 


the sale of the articles made, in such a 
manner that the blind women of the dis- 
trict found means of increasing their scanty 
incomes. She served on the Charity 
Organisation Society, and was engaged 
in the Guild of Help. Another benevolent 
undertaking in which she was deeply 
interested was the Mothers’ Welcome, an 
organisation for providing food at small 
cost to mothers who are bringing up 
children, and for giving advice and help 
in cases of sickness. She was also an 
active member of the Ladies’ Hostel, an 
institution for providing home-like ac- 
commodation for young ladies employed 
in various capacities. All who knew her 
feel the loss of one whose refinement, kind- 
liness of nature, and gentleness made at 
once a deep and lasting impression. The 
funeral was conducted by the Rev. Alfred 
Hall. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


SS eneamneed 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association was held at St. Thomas’ 
Chapel, Ringwood, on Wednesday, July 
17, in perfect summer weather. All the 
ministers of the constituent churches of 
the district were present, with the Rev. C. 
C. Coe, a former president, and a con- 
siderable party from Bournemouth and 
Poole, including Mr. Wm. Carter, another 
former president. The congregations of 
Southampton and Newport were also 
represented. The Revs. 8. M. Crothers, 
preacher of the annual sermon, and W. 
Copeland Bowie, secretary of the British 


and Foreign Unitarian Association, were. 


the special guests of the day. Lunch and 
tea were served in the school-room, the 
larger number who came for tea over- 
flowing into the shady places on the grass 
of the chapel yard. 

The annual meeting was held in the 
chapel after lunch, the President, the 
Rev. H. S. Solly, in the chair. The report 
recorded a considerable amount of work 
done for the renovation of buildings and 
improved apparatus, and several fresh 
efforts in the direction of extended bene- 
ficent activity in the churches of the 
district, such as the ‘‘ Martineau Club ”’ 
for young men at Poole, the gymnastic 
class for boys at Newport, and the evenings 
for children and young people at Southamp- 
ton. The reports from the churches in- 
cluded a farewell message from Chichester, 
which is transferring its allegiance to the 
Provincial Assembly of London and the 
South-Eastern Counties. The recovery 
of the old minute books of the original 
Southern Unitarian Society, dating from 
1801, and of the Southern Unitarian Fund 
Society, dating from 1815, united in the 
present Association in 1877, was noted, 
with minutes in the handwriting of their 
earliest secretaries, Russell Scott, Robert 
Aspland, and W. J. Fox. The statement 


of accounts presented by Miss E. J. Spen- 
cer, the treasurer, showed a balance of 
£26 8s. 9d. on the general account. 

The PrestpEnt, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said that while 
they had no great things to record, it was 
a cheerful report, and they might certainly 
feel that they were handing on the torch 
and keeping the flame burning on the altar. 
He referred to the encouragement they 
gained from the remarkable success of the 
effort being made to increase the Sustenta- 
tion Fund. They felt that in their little 
group of churches they would have a re- 
serve of force behind them, and while they 
often had a hard struggle, if they did their 
best they would certainly not be deserted. 
It was a splendid discipline of the spirit to 
serve in those little congregations; their 
persistence proved the loyalty of their 
people, and they might feel confident of 
the future. 

Mrs. Witttam CARTER, in seconding, 
dwelt on the importance of caring for their 
young people, and, by the touch of personal 
sympathy, making them feel that they 
were wanted. As to their services, she 
thought there was sometimes a lack of 
clear appeal that would make people un- 
derstand their position as Unitarians. 
They had a glorious opportunity, for there 
were many who now lived in an atmosphere 
of unacknowledged Unitarianism, whom 
their services ought to touch and educate 
and enlighten, and she longed that they 
might be gathered into the fold. 

The resolution was adopted and the 
officers and representatives appointed, the 
Rev. H.8. Solly being re-elected president, 
Miss Spencer treasurer, and the Rev. V. 
D. Davis secretary. 

The Rev. C. C. Coe then moved, the Rev. 
A. R. Andreae seconded, and it was re- 
solved: ‘‘ That this meeting warmly en- 
dorses the appeal of the Sustentation Fund 
for the raising of a further capital sum of 
£50,000, and urges the members of this 
Association to unite together to make a, 
common contribution to the Fund.’’ 

A welcome was extended to the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, on the motion of Mrs. 
Cogan Conway, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
Scott, and to Dr. Crothers, on the motion 
of Mr. Leslie Chatfeild-Clarke, seconded 
by the Rev. J. Ruddle, the memory of 
Dr. Crothers’ previous visit in 1906, when 
he preached the annual sermon at Newport, 
being gratefully recalled. Both guests 
made cordial response, and the meeting 
concluded. with thanks to the Ringwood 
friends for their hospitable reception of 
the Association, to which the Rev. C. E. 
Reed responded. 

After tea, service was conducted in the 
chapel by the Rev. G. W. Thompson, of 
Portsmouth, and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Crothers. 


Dr. OrotHERS’ SERMON. 


That we are ‘‘ labourers together with 
God ’’ was the burden of the sermon, and 
the text 1 Cor. ili. 9 was contrasted with 
Romans ix. 20, 21, showing how the 
conflict of thought remained unsolved in 
the Apostle’s mind. But the former text 
was the watchword of liberation, of spiritual 
freedom. That man was a creature in the 
absolute power of God, like clay in the 
hands of the potter, became a crushing 
thought in the doctrine of Calvin and 
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Jonathan Edwards, and they found it in 
Paul. It seemed to be there in un- 
relieved conflict with the other thought of 
freedom and joy in the spirit. The 
question for them was, what they were to 
do with it. It represents, said Dr. 
Crothers, the tyranny of the actual over 
the ideal and the possible, the tyranny of 
things as they are in the world over what 
we feel they ought to be and we can help 
to make them. And our religion bids us 
not be daunted by this thought, but 
realise that God is with us in the effort 
to resist and overcome, that that is what 
we are here for, to work out His higher 
purpose in life, to be fellow-workers, 
fellow-creators with Him. In the history 
of the Christian Church we see constantly 
how forms of that other doctrine, dominat- 
ing the mind even of great religious 
teachers, have stood in the way of freedom 
and progress and made of the Church, not 
the leader towards a high spiritual ideal, 
but a power on the side of reaction, making 
not for emancipation but for compromise, 
a defender of things as they are, too often 
on the side of oppression and wrong. 
That comes of the perversion of the truth 
of the absolute power of God, blind to the 
deeper spiritual truth of that high calling 
of our life, in which He gives to us of His 
power, that we ourselves may have the 
energy of faithfulness and be fellow- workers 
with Him. 

The prayer, ‘‘ Thy will be done,’’ is an 
utterance of faith and hope, an assertion 
of what ought to be. We see before us 
the ideal of right, of truth, and goodness. 
For the present it is weak, and to many 
seems impossible to realise. But it is 
God’s will, and because we believe that, 
we will not be discouraged. ‘‘ Even if 
I die for it,’’ a true man says, ‘‘ God’s 
will is done through my faith.’’ That 
is the way for us, in obedience, not to 
the God of things as they are, but to the 
living God of the urgent spiritual ideal, 
who has a better purpose for us and calls 
us into this field of true endeavour. Slowly 
the world has been working its way out 
of the old conception of arbitrary power, 
the paralysing conception that the will of 
God is revealed to us by the things already 
accomplished and not rather in the things 
that ought to be. The most emancipating 
idea, said Dr. Crothers, has come to us 
through science, the idea of progressive 
evolution. It brings to us an enlighten- 
ment not given to the ancient world, even 
to the Apostles and saints in their struggles 
with those conflicting thoughts. The pre- 
sent form in which life exists is not. absolute 
and final. Forms are fugitive; it is the 
creative power at the back of them that 
matters. The man of science proves it 
in a thousand ways, and the man of 
religion feels it. 

If 1 disobey the powers that now seem 
Strongest in the world, am I rebelling 
against God? Is that irreligion ? No, it 
is one of the ways in which the Creative 
Spirit always manifests itself. God’s will is 
not revealed in any settled form; whether 
of opinion or of social life. Behind all 
the forms of things already attained is 
the great word of religion, a word endless in 
its possibilities; ‘“ Be ye perfect even 
as your Father in heaven is perfeot.’* 
We are with God in the world, He is in 
the world, not in a completed purpose, but 
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in a purpose to be fulfilled. God is in the 
world in the urgency of righteousness, n 
ideals unfulfilled, in high hopes, in re- 
bellion against evil, in self-sacrifice. God 
is in the world, not in the power that built 
and nailed together the Cross—not there, 
but in the power that endured the Cross, 
despising the shame. The true idealist 
is the man whose soul sees the perfection 
which his eyes seek in vain. The thing 
that matters is not the present form of life, 
the thing already accomplished, but the 
power that keeps on, that rises eternally in 
the human soul. We are not mere crea- 
tures; if we were, there would be little 
hope for us. The true significance of the 
human soul is that it is a creator, that it 
rises out of the dust, no longer yields, but 
directs and plans, and at its highest feels 
the Power that is planning with it. We 
can conspire with the Eternal to take all 
that is evil in this world and work upon 
it and against it, till we shatter it to bits. 
Then we can, God§working with us—we 
can slowly remould it nearer to our own 
desires. 

It is the miracle of human life that in 
us arises this power of the Spirit. A 
little child is born and grows unconsciously 
until at last self-consciousness, and world- 
consciousness, and God-consciousness come. 
We cannot explain what happens. But it 
does happen, and it is the great marvel. 
Here am I, not an atom in my body, not a 
molecule in my brain, but has existed in 
some form or another since the world 
began. These atoms have been floating 
about in the star dust. They came to- 
gether as worlds were formed. They have 
been in the flame, they have fallen as dew 
and rain. They have whirled about per- 
petually obeying laws they did not com- 
prehend and could not disobey. And now 
something, 1 know not what, says: ‘‘I 
am, I will, I can ’’—until at last there 
comes the sense of sonship to a Power like 
myself, but infinitely more than myself. 
Something within me says, ‘‘ I will arise 
and go to my Father.’’ I, the creature 
of a day, I that am akin to the dust of 
the field, J that am ignorant, I that am 
sinful, I will arise, and 1 will go! 

What does it mean? 1t means that 
there is a power in every conscious per- 
sonality, a power that grows as the soul 
grows, that is linked to the eternal destinies 
of the universe. It is not the clay in the 
hands of the Potter, it is a Power creative, 
that makes a man consciously and gladly a 
fellow -labourer, a fellow-creator with 
God. 

And what does it mean, Dr. Crothers 
asked in conclusion, to us who have fought 
our way out of the limitations that have 
cramped humanity in the past, to us in 
this fellowship of liberal religion? It 
mobilises our spiritual forces, it links itself 
with every effort for the advancement of 
mankind. In the prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come,’’ in effort persistent and heroic, in 
self-sacrificing service, as free men, creative 
of the new world, in which righteousness 
shall be supreme, we are brought nearest 
to the will of God. It is not for us to 
be conformed to this world (as Paul said, 
rising far above his figure of the clay 
formed on the potter’s wheel), but trans- 
formed by the renewing of our mind, until 
we know what ie the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God, : 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the ease of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Banbury.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held on Sunday last. Addresses 
were given in the afternoon and evening by 
the minister, the Rev. H. D. Stephenson, B.A., 
good congregations being preso t on both 
occasions. Gifts of flowers brought by the 
children were sent to the hospital and to the 
workhouse infirmary. 


Belfast: Appointment—The Rev. Ernest 
Harold Pickering, B.A., cf Gee Cross, has 
received and accepted a unanimous invitation 
to become minister of All Souls’ Church. It 
is expected that the installation will take place 
on October 1 next. 


Gee Gross.—The Rev. F. H. Vaughan, B.A., 
of Mansfield, has received and accepted an 
invitation to become junior minister at Hyde 
Chapel as colleague to the Rev. H. E. Dowson. 


Hollywood.—Anniversary services were held 
at Kingswood Chapel on Sunday, July 21. 
The morning preacher was the Rev. Charles 
Thrift, of Fazeley-street Mission. The Moseley 
Unitarian .Christian Church choir helped in 
the musical part of the worship. The preacher 
in the evening was the Rev. Ellison A. Voysey, 
M.A. The collections realised close upon £16. 


London Lay Preachers’ Union.—A very suc- 
cessful meeting was held on July 22, by kind 
invitation of the congregation, at Ilford 
Unitarian Church. From 6.45 to 7.30 p.m. 
tea was provided, and a short service was then 
held in the church, the preacher being the 
Rev. A. H. Biggs. In the course of his 
address Mr. Biggs emphasised the necessity of 
replacing the outworn beliefs of the past by a 
living faith in the Divine Immanence, which 
would bring to the individual a sense of spiritual 
power and responsibility in the thought that 
every life formed a part of the Eternal Life 
of God. A conference subsequently took place 
in the schoolroom, the subject being “* Unit- 


arianism and the Religion of the Old Testa- 


ment Contrasted.’® The openers were Mr. E. 
Capleton and Miss Amy Withall, both of whom 
dealt with the exclusiveness of the old Judaism 
and the inclusiveness of modern Unitarianism ; 
with the emphasis in the Old Testament laid 
upon the Transcendence of God, and the 
modern attraction to the thought of His 
Immanence; and with the difference of spiri- 
tual attitude between those who look for a 
Bedeemer to come, and those who trust in the 
present Spirit of God in the hearts of men. 
In the discussion which followed the Rev. W. 
H. Drummond and Messrs. A. D. Beckwith, 
J. Kinsman, and W. T. Colyer took part. 
A very cordial welcome was extended to the 
visitors by Mr. E. RB. Fyson, chairman of the 
congregation, who presided over the meeting. 
Owing to pressure of other engagements, the 
President of the Union, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., was unable to be present. 


National Union cf Unitarian Lay Preachers. 
—A committee has been at work preparing 
rules and suggestions for a National Union of 
Unitarian Lay Preachers. 
London at Whitsuntide, and they have now 
issued an interesting communication to the 
various existing local and district unions of 
lay preachers. 
is president, and Mr, Stanley P, Penwarden, of 
35, Gresley-road, Hornsey-lane, London, N., 
will act for the present es secretary and trea: 


i surer, Mr, Penwarden will be plassed to send 


They met in 


Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., 
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information respecting the Union to lay 
preachers. A meeting will be held next Whit- 
suntide for the further development and 
organisation of the Union. 


Sheffield.— We are glad to learn that the Rev. 
C. J. Street, who has been ordered a lengthened 
period of rest from his ministerial duties at 
Upper Chapel, is already much better. The 
July number of the Record contains the first 
part of a list of the original members of Upper 
Chapel in 1700. It is interesting to observe 
that several of the surnames still occur on the 
membership roll, bearing witness to a long 
family connection with the congregation. 


Synod of Munster.—The annual meoting of 
the Synod of Munster was held in Stephen’s 
Green Church, Dublin, on Wednesday, July 17. 
Reports from the congregations connected 
with the Synod were handed in, from which it 
appeared that considerable new life and activity 
were being manifested by the Dublin congre- 
gation, shown by an increased membership, 
and by regular evening as well as morning 
services attended by considerable numbers of 
inquiring strangers. A new organ had been 
built for the church, and other structural 
changes made, including new and improved 
heating and ventilating apparatus, electric 
lighting, and new seating in the gallery. As 
regards Clonmel, services had been regularly 
maintained throughout the year, partly by 
supplies, but chiefly through the disinterested 
services of the Rey. R. J. Orr, who was resident 
in Clonmel, though not as the ordained minister 
of the church. At Cork several ministers had 
been heard during the year with a view to 
filling the vacancy caused by the resignation, 
a year ago, of the Rev. G. V. Crook; and 
it was hoped that before long a resident 
minister would be appointed. A resolution 
was passed by a unanimous vote of the Synod, 
expressing sympathy with the Rev. G. VY. 
Crook, a former Moderator of the Synod, in 
the difficulty he was experiencing in finding 
another settlement, and the hope was expressed. 
that he might soon meet with a congenial sphere 
of work. The next meeting of the Synod was 
fixed for Clonmel on the second Wednesday 
in July, 1913. 


The Unitarian Van Mission.—It is matter 
for very sincere regret on the part of the 
missionary agent that the services of the 
missioners in the early part of the present 


season have received rather less than the 


customary measure of acknowledgment. The 
work that is voluntarily done for the Mission 
by ministers and laymen in the field is the 
main cause of its success, and for that reason 


-should not be lightly passed over. Often, too, 


the meetings themselves prove sufficiently 


‘interesting to warrant public mention. Since 


the end of June meetings have been held in 


‘the following places:—No. 1 Van (Wales): 


July 1 to 7, Trecynon, the Revs. Jenkin 
Thomas, R. J. Jones, G. Neighbour, and E. 
R. Dennis, and Mr. Ben Davies; July 8 to 15, 
Aberaman, the Revs. D. G. Rees and G. 
Neighbour, and Mr. John Lewis; July 15 to 
21, Mountain Ash, the Revs. J. Tyssul Davis, 
H.V. Mills, J. Park Davies, and C. Neighbour. 


No. 2 Van (Midlands): July 1 to 9, Congleton, 


the Revs. W. A. Weatherall and Dr. Griffiths ; 
July 10 to 14, Macclesfield, Dr. Griffiths and 
the Rev. W. G. Cadman; July 15 to 21, 
Market Drayton, the Rev. D. J. Evans. No. 
3 Van (London): July 1 to 7, Southend, the 
Revs. Fred Hall, T. Elliott and Messrs. Sloman 
and Corner; July 9 to 14, Plaistow, the Revs. 
F. Halland J. M. Whiteman and Mr. Bertram 
Talbot; July 15 to 21, Forest Gate, the Revs. 
W. H. Rose, J. M, Whiteman, and J, Ellis, 
No. 4 Van (Yorkshire): July 1 to 7, Selby, 
the Reys. A, G. Peaston and J. Dale; July 8 
to 18, Goole, the Revs. H, F, Short, L. Clare, 
and G, Pegler; July 18 to 21, Howden, the 
Rev. G, Pegler. The following statistics of the 
Missions will be found interesting :—The Welsh 


van has held 40 meetings and 14 others have 
been lost owing to cold and rain and other 
causes. The attendances have totalled 9,465, 
and the average is 236. The Midlands van 
held 46 meetings and lost 17; attendances, 
15,180; average 330. The London van had 
56 meetings and lost 12; attendances, 17,575 ; 
average, 314. The Yorkshire van held 48 
meetings and lost 14; attendances, 7,795; 
average, 162. Total 190 meetings, attend- 
ances 50,015, average 263. These figures 
are satisfactory in view of the unsettled 
weather that has prevailed, which, in addition 
to causing the loss of over 50 meetings, very 
seriously interfered with the attendances at 
many more. Wales has scarcely yet an- 
swered expectations and Yorkshire has suffered 
through the handicap at the outset; but 
London and the Midlands are excellent, in 
spite of everything. Many remarkable meet- 
ings have been held in the Potteries, and nearly 
every town responded to the van message. 
We recall one instance. Here is a town in 
which the Revs. R. N. Cross and L. Short are 
successively missioners. When the van went 
to the place first it met with serious opposi- 
tion. The seed that was sown, however, bore 
fruit. Young men in one of the largest places 
of worship kept in touch with the Mission, 
and so made their influence felt that to-day 
the chapel is a centre for the dissemination of 
advanced principles. Unfortunately, a seces- 
sion occurred, and the more conservative 
element in the congregation withdrew. But 
the cause has not really suffered, and both 
parties are carrying on the work according to 
their own ideas. Another chapel has also 
come into line, and so when the van comes 
again this season it finds that it is voicing 
the popular aspiration and is received in 
splendid earnest by the multitude. In Wales, 
one of the most interesting places visited is 
Mountain Ash. When the van was there on 
a former occasion large meetings were held, 
and it was considered that there was a good 
opening fora church. A liberal section of the 
Baptist Church had, however, withdrawn 
with their pastor, the Rev. George Neighbour, 
and it was deemed advisable to avoid any 
seeming rivalry with him and _ his friends. 
Since then this congregation has joined the 
South-East Wales Unitarian Association and 
the Mission this year finds a church of its own 
denomination to welcome it. An interesting 
item also is furnished by the Londonvan. At 
Plaistow a score of men signed a paper urging 
that further meetings should be held in the 
place. These friends held a preliminary 
meeting in the Forest Gate Church last week 
but one, and it was then decided to give effect 
to the recommendation. Those present formed 
themselves into a committee to carry out the 
local arrangements, and the Rev. J. M. White- 
man agreed to deliver a series of open-air 
addresses at the Greengate end of Dongola- 
road, Plaistow, on Wednesday evenings. The 


first of these meetings has been held this week. 


Next week the London van will be at Walt- 
hamstow, and for the next fortnight the 
meetings will be conducted by members of 
the London Lay-Preachers’ Union. All com- 
munications respecting the Mission, and all 
contributions in aid of the work—and these 
are greatly needed—should be sent to Thos. 
P. Spedding, Missionary Agent, Essex Hall, 
Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


West Bromwich.—The Sunday school anni- 
versary services in connection with the Lodge- 
road Unitarian Church, West Bromwich, took 
place on Sunday. In the morning the Rey. 
F, A. Homer took the service. In the evening 
the pulpit was occupied by the Rev. Hugh 
Towl, Pastor of the High-street Congrega- 
tional Church, West Bromwich, while the Rev. 
F, A, Homer conducted the service at the 
Congregational church, There was a crowded 
congregation to welcome Mr. Towl on his 
first visit to Lodge-road Church, The offer. 
tories showed an increase on last year, 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


Tue Mrrtine House at GAINSBOROUGH. 

The Rev. W. R. Clark-Lewis has written 
a pamphlet dealing with the foundation 
and history of Beaumont-street Church, 
Gainsborough, one of the many hundreds 
of meeting houses which were erected 
during the latter years of the seventeenth 
century and the first decade of the 
eighteenth century. There are indications 
that lead the writer to think the con- 
gregation existed earlier than 1688. ‘‘ It 
is recorded that one Matthew Coats 
had his house licensed for worship in the 
year of the Indulgence of 1672 .. . The 
Meeting House stood amidst pasture land 
as late as 1810. The men who figure in 
the earliest trust deeds are possibly some 
of those who left the church at the period 
of 1662, and may be the direct descendants 
of those Puritan Fathers who remained 
in their own country, while some went in 
search of a new home elsewhere. . . From 
1700 to 1907 there have been eight minis- 
ters, four of whom served the Meeting 
House for 182 years.”’ 


THe Home oF THE JAPANESE WORKMAN. 
The July number of the Vineyard, which 
keeps up its reputation as one of the 
most readable and original of the smaller 
monthly magazines, has a delightful 
article by Mr. Hadland Davis on ‘‘Japanese 
Arts and Crafts.” We are told much 
about gardens and swords, pictures and 
fans, and the religious solemnities observed 
in connection with their work by ‘‘ weaving 
maidens,’? and those who- fashion steel 
blades superior to those of Toledo and 
Damascus. Mr. Davis reminds us of one 
of the pleasantest facts of life among the 
working-classes in Japan when he says 
‘the humble Japanese home always con- 
tains a picture after a great artist. The 
kakemono is not hung up on the wall and 
left there to take care of itself. The 
picture is studied, revered. If it should 
show the least sign of fading, it is put. 
away in a lacquer box, and another hung 
up in its place. No Japanese room, 
whether it be in a large house or a small 
one, is ever turned into a picture gallery, 
as is so often the case with us in England. 
The people of Nippon have learnt to sit 
down and study a picture with the same 
attention a Nature-lover gives to a sunset, 
or to the purple and silver mystery of 
night sky.’’ : 


Twenty-Mite WaLks with DicKENs. 

Mr. Marcus Stone, one of the most 
popular of living artists, has recently 
given a few reminiscences to the in- 
defatigable reviewer. He confided to a 
representative of the Daily News and 
Leader that he had at least one talent— 
that of being lazy, but this statement~is 
borne out neither by his pictures nor by 
the account he gives of the long walks 
which he and Dickens used to take when 
Mr. Stone paid one of his frequent visits 
to Gad’s Hill. ‘‘ At three o’clock every 
afternoon,” he explained, “ we used to have 
a twenty-mile walk in the country round. 
Dickens spoke but little while walking, 
and this, after a time, led me to discover 
the secret of his amazing industry, He sat 
only for a few hours at his desk, and f 
alwaye wondered how he could be a9 
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prolific an author. Well, owing to his 
taciturnity in our country walks, I began 
to suspect that it was then he evolved 
most of the plots of his novels. His brain 
was active all the time, and the task of 
reproducing on paper the things he ima- 
gined and thought about, became more or 
less a mechanical process.”’ 

ies 


‘* Dickens,’’ Mr. Stone added, ‘‘ was one 
of the greatest and kindest men I ever met. 
He was always a good Radical, which I 
claim to be myself, and employed a portion 
of his daily work in rendering some service 
to hisneighbour. He was imbued with the 
true Christian spirit. What particularly 
struck me at Gad’s Hill was the atmosphere 
of calm and comfort one felt at once on 
entering the house.’’ 


A Lecenp oF Sr. DRuon. 

A charming little story about St. Druon, 
Bishop of Arras, an unpretending saint of 
Flanders around whose name many legends 
have gathered, is told in the summer 
number of Bird Notes and News, which has 
translated it from Le Petit Journal :— 

‘* St. Druon was walking near Arras 
at the seed-sowing season, and as he 
passed by a field he met a peasant whose 
newly-sown furrows were being pillaged 
by a flight of birds. ‘ Who will rid me of 
these accursed thieves!’ cried the man. 
‘I would part with my share of paradise if 
not one single bird could approach within a 
league of my farm.’ ‘ Never mind,’ said 
the Bishop, drawing near; ‘there is no 
need to call so loud for such a favour.’ 
Then, tracing a sign in the air, he said, 
‘ My friend, your prayer will be granted.’ 

PE RF h<- 

‘* Returning to the village a year later, 
he found the same peasant seated outside 
his cottage, dejected, his head buried in 
his hands. ‘ What ails you, my friend ?’ 
asks the Bishop. ‘What ails me?’ 
repeats the other in anger.. ‘ It is you who 
are the cause of my misfortunes. The 
insects devour my crops, because the birds 
no longer come and eat the grubs and 
worms ; the field-mice ravage my ground, 
and leave me not a single root now that the 
owls and hawks no longer make war upon 
them. And all round me is dull and sad 
because I hear no more the songs of the 
nightingales.’ St. Druon said to him 
with a smile, ‘A year ago you wanted to 
give your share of paradise if no bird 
could come within a league of your fields, 
and now you are in despair because you 
have your wish!’ ”’ 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE SUDAN. 

Recent excavations at Meroé, between 
Atbara and Khartum, with its pyramids 
and tombs of Ethiopian kings and queens, 
have brought to light many hidden 
treasures, temples, sculptures, and frag- 
ments of pottery which furnish illus- 
tration of unexplained or neglected ‘pas- 
sages in ancient writings. Some of the 
results of these excavations are now on view 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
at Burlington House. Of special interest is 
a discovery made by Mr. Schliephack, the 
skilled artist of the staff, of a fresco in 
one of the official buildings. ‘‘ The theme 
of decoration,’’ says the Times, ‘‘ shows the 
King and Queen seated in state, their 
feet upon the bowed and sometimes 


tortured forms of prisoners. In front of 
the Monarch his chief agent, or grand 
vizier, is seen, clad in gorgeous robes, 
and upon his neck a small cross hangs as 
a pendant in the ordinary way. The cross 
as a Christian emblem is not hitherto 
known in the earliest centuries of Chris- 
tianity ; but the frescoes, it would seem, 
must be assigned on independent grounds 
to within a century of the birth of Christ.” 
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SUNDAY, August 4, 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev: A. CG. 
Hoven, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Catry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. W. Wooptna, B.A.; no evening 
service. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. Hanwoon, B.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps, : 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. V. Fox; 6.30, 

Mr. E. R. Fyson. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian 
11 and 6.30, Mr. V. Moony. 

flford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rey. W. H. 
DRUMMOND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street,.11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr, TupoR JONES, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, no 
morning service until Sept. 15; 6,30, Rev, 
F, HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, Sunday School Sermons, 11, 
Rey. Amuprst D. Tyssren, D.C.L., M.A. 
Subject: Bishop Ridley the Martyr, No 
evening service. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowerrTH 
Pops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. E, ALtiEn. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
D. W. Rozgson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road. Closed 
during August. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. A. Trrrorp ; 
no evening service. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. E. Car 
LIER ; 6.30, Mr. Vicror Fox. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept. 15 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant; B.A. 


Church, 


Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. R. W. 
PHRTTINGHR. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Josnrx 
Witson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. FRED. BROCKWAY. 


ABEEYsTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmBuLesipr, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rev. W. WuitTaker, B.A., of Manchester. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed during first 
three weeks of August. 

BirMincHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, 

Breuineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. A. Homer. 

Buiackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopx.yt Smiru. = 


Borton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonus, M.A, 


Bovurnsmovutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxuer, M.A. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Baiauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRizsTLEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30- 

Rev. G. STREET. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street» 
6.30. 

CuustER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Currton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dr. G. F. Bucxu. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Srvat, 6.20, Rev. E. L. H. THomas. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
- and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GinzeveEr. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and. 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hicks, M.A. 
Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILtiams. 
Grn Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Pickerina, 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. Lana BucKLanp. 
Horsaam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
E. O’Connor, B.D. 
LricgsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I, Fripp, 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 
LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 
LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 
LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. E. Stantey Russet, B.A. 
Maipston#, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FaRQUHARSON, 
ManonusteR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. DouclLas WALMSLEY, B.A, 
MancHESTER, Platt Chapel, Rusholme, 11 and 
6.30. 
New Briauton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. T. Daviss, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30. Closed. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDpLE. 
OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER, 
Portsmovuts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 
PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. ; 
Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 
SoarBorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. W. Kina. 
SuurrigeLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E A. Voysery, M.A. 
SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WrntiaAm AGAR. 
Sournport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 
Soursamrton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 
Torquay Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. E. Turanp. 
TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. A. D. Becxwir#. 
West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawkKES. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays. 7.30 p.m. 


11 and 6.30, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 


Rev. B. ©. Consras_e, 16, Langdale-road, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 


“$ HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.,”— 
; Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EpiTor, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


AUGUST 3, IQI2. 


MARRIAGE, 


BusHRoD—GABRIEL.—On July 18, at Chorley 
Chapel, by the Rev. S. Thompson, of 
Rivington, the Rev. Walter Thomas Bush- 
rod, Minister of the Chapel, to Lucy Gabriel, 
of Chorley. 


DEATH. 


GREEN.—On July 30, at Penshurst, Woodlands ~ 


Park, Timperley, Mary Louisa Green, sister 
of the late Sir Francis Green, of London, 
aged 82 years. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_p— 


ALARY OPTIONAL.—Lady, well 
connected, requires post Housekeeper, 
Companion to invalid, ete. Domesticated ; 
nursing; supervise servants.—P., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\W ANT#D, for the Argentine, experi- 

enced Nursery-Governess. Must be 
fond of children and quiet country life—For 
all particulars apply, 30, Sheepcote-road, 
Harrow. 


ANTED, an Organist and Choir- 
master for the New Gravel Pit Church, 
Chatham-place, Hackney. £25 per annum. 
Two services and practice weekly.—Apply to 
Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, Clapton Common, N. E 
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Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
THE INQUIRER locally will greatly oblige by 
communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Litd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE.—Summer Holidays. 


The Publisher will be pleased to send copies 
of THE INQUIRER weekly to readers while 
away from home. Post free, 14d. per copy. 
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All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price. 
For Appeals occupying large space special 
quotation will be sent on application, 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. < 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
90 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is a matter for gratitude and satis- 
faction that the best organs of public opinion 
in Germany have not made the recent 
Naval debates in the House of Commons 
the occasion for political fireworks or 
unfriendly suspicions. In summing up 
the international situation, the Berliner 
Tageblatt writes as follows, and we are 
confident that its words will be endorsed 
by the best elements in English life :— 

‘“The will for an understanding is, 
at least on this side of the Channel, as 
firm and determined as ever, and in 
spite of the armaments race on both 
sides we still think that the towering 
difficulties can be surmounted with the 
exercise of some goodwill. Only we 
would like to see at last what the diplo- 
matists of both countries could do in the 
matter. Every new disappointment leaves 
a modicum of distrust behind it, and there- 
by renders the work of achieving an 
understanding more difficult. Let us hope 
that this problem, which is the most 
important for the two nations, will be 
delayed no longer.’’ 


* * * 


WE are glad to see that Manchester is 
leading the way in holding a Town’s 
Meeting ‘‘ with a view to supporting 
His Majesty’s Government in taking such 
steps as may be necessary and practicable 
in order to prevent the continuance or 
recurrence of the shocking barbarities 
which have recently been perpetrated 
in the Putumayo district of Peru, and 


brought to light as the result of an inquiry 
undertaken by Sir Roger Casement under 
the direction of the British Government.’’ 
In these days of over-crowded political pro- 
grammes and a cautious suspicion of the 
value .of moral knight-errantry popular 
indignation is an indispensable weapon. 
The correspondence in the Blue Book gives 
very little ground for hope that there 
will be any improvement unless very 
strong pressure is brought to bear. At the 
present moment there is too much reason 
to fear that these hideous cruelties are 
still being perpetrated, and it is English 
trade which draws the largest share of 


the profits. 
* ** * 


THE project for sending a Roman 
Catholic mission into the Putumayo dis- 
trict has given. rise unfortunately to some 
controversy. We hope that this will not 
cause any delay in getting its humanising 
influences to work. It is guaranteed that 
the missionaries will be British subjects 
and members of the Franciscan Order, and 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
has stated that it ‘“‘has a far better 
chance of getting something done than 
any other mission that could be sent.’’ 
At the same time it is satisfactory to 
learn that Peru is not closed to other 
forms of religious effort, in spite of the 
article of the constitution which affords 
exclusive protection to Roman Catholics. 
On this point both the Bishop of the Falk- 
land Islands and the Rev. F. B. Meyer 
have given important evidence. The more 
tolerant policy is probably simply a matter 
of political expediency, but the oppor- 
tunities it affords should be put to good use. 
It is pioneers of Christian civilisation 
that are needed. These nameless horrors 
are only possible in a land of darkness. 


Tue statement in regard to Indian 
policy which was made by Mr. Montagu, 
the Under-Secretary, in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday was of unusual 
breadth and interest. It seems likely 
that the question of primary education, 
which Indian reformers have long held 
to be one of the crying needs of the country, 
will be taken in hand seriously. The 
Government is not prepared to accept 
Mr. Gokhale’s scheme for free compulsory 
education, as in their opinion the country. 
is not ripe for it, and in many districts it 
would be likely to arouse resentment. 
For the present the intention is to increase 
the number of schools, to make them 
more efficient, and to provide more highly 
qualified teachers. Mr. Montagu said 
that the education grant of £330,000 
announced at Delhi was to be spent 
mainly on primary education, and it was 
but the prelude to a much more expensive 
programme. The programme to which 
the Government hoped to work in due 
course was as follows :—To increase the 
number of primary schools by 90,000 or 
75 per cent., and to double the school- 
going population. 

% * as 


THE appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to examine and report upon the 
public services in India is another sign 
of an enlightened desire to adapt the 
machinery of government to changing 
conditions and to make the happiness and 
welfare of the people themselves the deter- 
mining factor in our policy. The growing 
political consciousness of India itself, as 
expressed, for instance, in the National 
Congress, and the large number of Indians 
who have received a Western education, 
have created a situation which was not 
foreseen when our present Civil Service 
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of the terms of reference to the Com- 
mission is to examine and report upon 
such limitations as still exist in the em- 
ployment of non-Europeans. 

* * * 


Ir was a strangely representative gather- 
ing of all the strongest elements in English 
journalism which assembled to do honour 
to Sir E. T. Cook last week, and it was 
graced by a speech by Lord Morley, 
which all journalists will desire to welcome 
for its generosity and to lay to heart for 
its wisdom. In his view, he said, the 
Press had distinctly and definitely, in all 
the marks by which the wholesomeness of 
it was to be measured, improved. At the 
same time he suggested that there might 
be some connection between the unrest of 
the age and the flaming garish colours 
and dashing emphasis of the newspapers, 
a high feverishness and Brobdignagian 
attempts in type of all kinds. He did 
not mind who wrote the leading articles 
if they gave him full control of black 
type and the headlines. 

x * * 

In concluding his address Lord Morley 
said he wanted to say one thing very 
seriously. They were all living in times 
of tremendous difficulty. In every Chan- 
cellery in Kurope one cause of the diffi- 
culties—some of them said the main cause 
—arose from the conflagrations of opinion 
kindled or extended by the Press. The 
prime duty of the Press all over Europe 
was to seize every opportunity to abate, 
to assuage, and to minimise, and, so far as 
they could, to remove international sus- 
picion and international susceptibility in- 
stead of warming these horrible things into 


their hateful life. 
* * * 


TuE Eugenics Congress, which finished 
its proceedings this week, has been kaleido- 
scopic in the range of subjects discussed 
and the variety of opinions expressed. 
While we value the challenge it has given 
to inert habits of thinking and the public 
interest it has aroused in a grave social 
problem, we think that its promoters will 
have to learn caution and concentration 
if they desire to have any practical effect 
upon either conduct or legislation. Upon 
many people of intelligence the impression 
left by the discussions must have been a 
twofold one. Firstly, that the whole 
movement rests far more upon a feeling of 
something wrong than upon a clear per- 
ception of the way to put it right. And 
secondly, that the field for practical action, 
which would be either justified by scientific 
knowledge or tolerated by public opinion 
is, at the present moment, a very narrow 
one. We are convinced that very little 
progress is likely to be made in eugenic 
propaganda until it is agreed that life 


cannot be reduced to simple physical 
terms. 


was organised. It is significant that one 
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THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER.* 
By Tur Rev. JosePpH Woop. 


‘* And he came to Nazareth, where he had 

been brought up; and, as his custom was, he 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written :—The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.’’—LUKE iv. 
16-19, 
We hear very much in these days of 
the decay of the pulpit and the decline of 
public worship. It is said that two great 
classes of English society, the educated 
and the artisan, are hopelessly estranged 
alike from the preacher and from habits 
of devotion. The rough indifference of 
the great working class at one end of the 
scale, the polished scorn of the great 
intellectual class at the other, make it 
abundantly clear that the pulpit, as an 
institution, is on the wane. Even among 
the adherents of our churches there is not 
that interest in preaching and constant 
attendance upon public worship there 
used to be. The offices of Religion, the 
Church with its affairs, have not the same 
meaning for the solid middle class they 
had for our fathers. 

Well, let us face the facts of the case, 
and acknowledge whatever there is of 
truth in these statements. We may 
at once and frankly admit that nowhere is 
the pulpit of that engrossing interest it once 
was. The press,’the lecture, the magazine, 
the fascinations of art and science, even 
the spread of rational amusements, have 
stepped in to dispute the claims of the 
Church to the sole possession of the 
thoughts of men. At one time, when life 
was more circumscribed than it is now, 
when newspapers were dear and rare, 
when books were the privilege of a few, 
when the means of communication were 
scanty, when there were no free libraries, 
no science lectures, no art classes, the 
pulpit was almost the only change from 
their business many men had ; it supplied 
for many their only intellectual stimulant ; 
it was the one weekly break upon the 
monotony of life. But now there are a 
hundred other attractions enlarging the 
range of the most limited lives. Within 
the last half-century influences have been 
at work which have materially affected 
the position which the pulpit formerly 
enjoyed. A flood of wholesome and popular 
literature has poured through the country 
and stirred the dullest minds into some- 
thing like intellectual activity. The most 
sacred subjects are discussed with freedom 
and boldness in magazines of the widest 
circulation. Knowledge is no longer the 
prerogative of a few. Men have the best 
poetry, the finest thought of the age, the 
most recent speculations, brought to their 


* First delivered on the first Sunday of 
Mr. Wood’s ministry in Birmingham, August 
10, 1884; re-delivered, with an appendix, on 
Sunday, July 28, 1912. 
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doors and laid on their tables at a nominal © 


price. The Sunday service is no longer 
the only thing which takes a man out of 
home and business. There are political 
meetings, school and philanthropic com- 
mittees, lectures by distinguished wits 
and scientists, the concert, the club, the 
particular section of the Institute he 
affects, all helping to widen the circle of 
interest, so that the pulpit in some measure 
suffers eclipse. There are numberless in- 
fluences to attract men where a generation 
ago there was only the Church—the great 
esthetic and dramatic influences, the great 
scientific, political, and philosophical in- 
fluences of our times, all combining to 
diminish the attraction of the pulpit. 

I do not complain of this. It is perfectly 
natural, quite inevitable, and, as I think, 
altogether healthy. I only demur to 
the assumption that the pulpit has, there- 
fore, no legitimate place in modern life—to 
the assumption that the moral and spiritual 
life can do without the help of ordered 
services, of habits of devotion, and of 
the offices of the Church. It is not 
true that the soul can feed on magazine 
articles, however highly seasoned with 
epigrams, nor that the neatest laws of 
chemistry or geology can ever become a 
substitute for public worship. Man is 
gregarious in his moral and _ religious 
instincts as well as in everything 
else. When men are deeply interested 


in a given subject they meet together; — 


thought and feeling play more quickly, 
respond more heartily in company than 
alone. You take a scientific book and 
study it in your own room, and that is 
one thing; but you go into a crowded 
lecture hall, and hear the man who wrote 
the book excite by his living voice and 
the magnetism of his personal presence 
the interest of a multitude, and you are 
moved and fascinated as you never were 
by the book. It is the same with the 
enjoyment and appreciation of music. A 
concert in the presence of a scanty and 
unsympathetic audience is not half so 
satisfactory as the same music performed 
in a full room, and to an audience quick 
to catch up its points. The pleasure is 
much greater; the sympathy of numbers 
quickens your feeling and your power 
of feeling. 

The same need of sympathy and desire 
to associate with others pervades religion. 
Men come together in churches not only 
because they are interested in religion, but 
that their: interest may be kept warm and 
living. A. belief gains infinitely when 
shared by another ; a pleasure is doubled in 


value when its music is echoed by a friend, 


and faith, hope, and love, which are 
dim and ashy shut up in the lonely 
soul, become glowing and intense when 
heart meets with heart in the great 
congregation. There is much in the 
presence of numbers inspired by a 
common feeling. Sympathy calls forth 
sympathy. There may he one here and 
there who can keep alive the flame of 
religion without the help of others, but for 
the most part, any such attempt ends in 
the flame dying out. A man will hardly 
continue the habit of private prayer 
who never joins in public prayer. To 
worship God amid the solitude of the 
hills and under the blue sky is scarcely 
possible for the man who observes no 
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set hour or place for worshipping Him, 
It is found very difficult to make all the 
week a Sunday, unless you make Sunday 
something special. There are exceptions, 
but as a rule no man will enter Heaven 
except in company ; for we need the kind 


looks, the encouragement, the living 
sympathy of our brethren. Far be it 
from me to deny the existence of a lonely 
way, but it is like the bridge leading to 
the Paradise of Mahomet, finer than a 
hair and sharper than a sword, and few 
there be who can tread it with safety. 
For the great majority a broader path 
is needed. The man who thinks he can 
sustain his love of mercy, pity, and peace, 
his feeling for God, his hope of Heaven, 
without the help of kindly comrades, is 
greatly mistaken. You may object to 
this form of public worship and that, 
and there may be reason in your objection, 
but almost any form of public worship 
is better than none at all. If you cannot 
sit down to a banquet exactly suited to 
your palate you do not, therefore, refuse to 
take food at all. Rather than starve you 
will dine off a crust and water. This or 
that form of public worship may be as 
simple and homely as bread and water, but 
it may be just the nourishment which 
the soul requires. 

Nor can the world, or religion, or the 
religious life do without the pulpit. The 
new and manifold interests which compete 
with it make it a task of much greater 
difficulty than of old. It requires more 
culture, individuality, and power; the 
pressure of the times makes it hard for 
the pulpit to hold its own. And yet if 
any man has a real living word for his 
generation, the pressure of the times is 
rather for him than against him. The 
preacher considered as a mere professional 
person is held of small account in these 
days; the class as a class, will never 
have that deference paid to it as of yore. 
But whenever the man bursts through the 
ecclesiastical buckram, and a warm heart 
diffuses warmth around, there the preacher 
will have his place. Books can never 
take the place of men ; a tract on theology, 
or a sermon in a magazine, can never be 
compared with the speech of an earnest, 
sympathetic man for power to move the 
- human heart. The printed sermon may 
be a much ‘cleverer production, marked 
by a logical force, a wealth of illustration, 
and a literary finish with which the other 
can never compare. But let a man speak 
in ever such uncouth language of that 
which he knows and has verified in his 
own experience, and the subtle magnetism 
of his personal conviction and presence 
will impress others until they too feel 
a fire in their bones. 

Listen to this from Carlyle :—‘‘ That 
a man stand and speak of spiritual things 
to men. It is beautiful—even in its 
great obscuration and decadence, it is 
among the beautifullest, most touching 
objects one sees on earth. This speaking 
man has indeed, in these times, wandered 
terribly from the point; has, alas! as 
it were totally lost sight of the points ; 
yet at bottom whom have we to compare 
with him? Of all Public Functionaries, 
boarded and lodged on the industry of 
modern Europe, is there one worthier of 
the board he has? A man ever professing, 
and never so languidly making still 


some endeavour to save the souls of men ; 
contrast him with a man professing to 
do little but shoot the partridges of men ! 
I wish he could find the point again, 
this speaking one, ana stick to it with 
tenacity, with deaaly energy ; for there is 
neea ofhimyet. The Speaking Function— 
this of truth coming to us with a living 
voice, nay, in a living shape, and as a 
concrete, practical examplar ; this, with all 
our Writing and Printing Functions has 
a perennial place. Could he but find the 
point again—take the old spectacles off 
his nose, and looking up, discern, almost 
almost in contact with him, what the real 
Satanas, and soul-devouring, world-devour- 
ing J}evil—Now Is.’’ 

The point! the point! Where is it? 
What is it ? Do you think it is in discuss- 
ing to distraction nice theological subtle- 
ties, or that it 1s in calm philosophical 
essays which carefully weigh the arguments 
for and against the truths of religion, and 
decide that there being twenty for and 
nineteen against, Religion has it! It 
seems to me from what I! hear and read 
that there are preachers nowadays who 
have no kind of message from Heaven for 
the human soul. They are afraid to say 
that anything ¢s, for fear of being thought 
dogmatic. They invite people to hear 
their elegant essays, their historical dis- 
quisitions, their speculations on Fetichism ; 
and weary, hungry souls, longing for bread, 
are fed with stones. I do not wonder that 
Carlyle complains of the preacher for 
wandering so terribly from the point. 
Unless he has a message for sinning, suffer- 
ing human spirits from the Father of 
Spirits, I do not see that there is any 
particular need of him. That message 
may be given in broken accents, or in the 
music of a perfect speech; it may come 
from simple, unlettered lips, or be accom- 
panied with all the adornments of learning, 
eloquence, and imagination ; the point is 
that it be a message, warm with brotherly 
love, bright with heavenly hope, with 
power to refresh the outworn, to re-inspire 
the brave, to re-kindle faith and prayer, 
to change the hideous, arid, and vile of 
human life into the wholesome, generous, 
and sweet, to make God and heaven, and 
the immortal life, and human progress the 
great realities of thought and being. Do 
not mistakeme. 1am not at all fornarrow- 
ing the sphere of the pulpit. All that con- 
cerns the social, the intellectual, the 
political, the physical, and the spiritual 
welfare of man, concerns the preacher. 
The Church has lost immensely in the past 
by shutting herself up to so-called sacred 
subjects, and ignoring the great influences, 
dramatic, commercial, pelitical, social, and 
esthetic, which engage men. The Church 
is influential just in so far as she enters 
into the manifold life of men to claim all 
that is sound and healthy and human in 
the wide world as the sphere of her rule. 
No mistake on the part of the Church can 
be more profound, more disastrous, than 
to withdraw from the inevitable, onward 
current of the world’s life, activities, and 
ambitions. The kingdoms of this world, 
the kingdom of art, the kingdom of com- 
merce, the kingdom of science, the kingdom 
of political aspiration, belong to our God 
and His Christ as truly as the kingdom of 
prayer and devout feeling. But preachers 
have too often missed their opportunity 
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because they have looked askance at the 
secular life of men. They do not under- 
stand that the Christ who has so many 
things to say to us, is saying them in a 
wider knowledge, and a new science, and 
a freer political life, and a healthy criticism. 
Unless the Church learns to appropriate 
the thought and movement of the age, and 
to keep touch with all the growing life of 
mankind, she will be left behind as a thing 
waxing old and ready to vanish away. 

And yet, and yet, the business of the 
preacher is first of all with religion. Theo- 
logy is good, art is good, science is good, 
criticism is good, political aspiration is 
good, and in their place may well be heard 
in the pulpit. But first of all it is ife— 
true life, loving life, pure life, gracious life 
—character, moral and spiritual culture, 
which is the preacher’s concern. All the 
rest is subsidiary—good as it ministers to 
life, valuable as it redeems and sweetens 
life ; but life is first. 

Who is the Christian Minister? What 
is he? Surely, if we would answer that 
question, we should look at Christ and 
take the declaration of such an office from 
His own lips. He was standing on the 
threshold of His mi istry, preparing to 
take the first step forward in that wonder- 
ful three years’ experience of teaching and 
work, of grace and healing, of sympathy 
and tragedy. And standing there He tells 
us what His mission was—what was the 
work He was called to do. ‘‘ The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor ; He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim release to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruisea, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord.’’ I love 
that scene. ‘‘ As his custom was he went 
into the synagogue on the Sabbath day.’’ 
He, so near to God, so full of spiritual 
peace and power, He did not feel that He 
could do without these sacred customs, 
the public gathering, the sympathy of | 
many, the set time cf prayer. He rever- 
enced and conformed to the old hallowed 
usage of His fathers. And then from the 
ancient scriptures of His people He read 
iorth in words which have never beén sur- 
passed,the ideal and office of the Christian 
ministry He came to found. Good tidings 
to the poor, sight to the blind, release to 
the captives, liberty for the oppressed, 
the acceptable year of the Lord—the year 
of promise, of righteousness, of hope, of 
peace, the golden year of all the poets and 
prophets. 

But we shall not understand these words 
aright if we consider them only in the 
narrowness of the letter. Do you think 
He simply meant the poor in purse, and 
men in actual prisons, and the outwardly 
blind, and the socially oppressed? No 
doubt He did mean all these, for His gospel 
has worked a sccial revolution in the inter- 
ests of the poor ; it has set flowing healing, 
civilising, and redeeming influences which 
have abolished slavery, reformed prisons, 
built hospitals, and uplifted the whole 
secular life of men. But these are the out- 
ward and visible signs of a more inward, 
radical, and spiritual work. ‘‘ Good tid- 
ings to the poor ’’ ; yes, for men are poor 
in spirit, poor in aflection, poor in hope, 
poor in thought, poor in aspiration. 
‘* Release to the captives ’’ ; yes, for men 
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are in bondage to sin, selfishness, and 
ignorance, as well as to political tyranny. 
“ Sight to the blind ’’ ; yes, for how many 
are blind in spiritual vision, seeing no God 
to trust, no Heaven smiling above them, 
no Divine Providence at work in their 
lives. Light to the mind, healing to the 
soul, freedom to the will, conscience and 
spirit, this was the work and message with 
which He was charged. 
We stand away at a great dis‘ance from 
Christ ; no preacher to-day can measure 
himself by that wonderful figure ; the best 
of us are far-off imitators of Him and His 
excellence, and yet, unless a man can say 
this, humbly, tremblingly, but still with 
profound conviction, ‘* The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me because he hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings to the poor, 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
release to captives, sight to the blind, and 
liberty to .he bruised,’’ I do not know 
whas call he has to be a preacher. He 
may: be scholarly, original, scientific, 
critical, eloquent, but the question and 
point of all is, has he any light, any heal- 
ing, any grace, any deliverance? Has he 
anything for the sore, the wounded, the 
blind, the burdened, that will make them 
better men and women, better fathers, 
better mothers, better brethren? Oh! 


how bitter is the self-condemnation of the’ 


preacher, as he looks at his office in the 
lijht of an ideal like this. Never can you 
pass a Judgment upon him so severe as 
that which he passes upon himself. And 
yet, if he has brought a single ray of 
Heaven’s own lizht to long-closed eyes ; 
if he has opened a way for any weary 
foot to God and rest; it he has set at 
liberty the bound in heart, and made life 
and thought freer for them; if he has 
lightened the burden of a single conscience ; 
if he has made men believe ever so faintly 
in the acceptable year of the Lord—that 
is, In goodness, love, and truth, as the all- 
conquering forces of the universe ; then, 
although his ministry has in it a thousand 
mistakes and weaknesses, he may feel 
that he is taking part with Christ in the 
redemption of the world, and in the slow 
upbuilding of the grandest of all temples 
—the temple of redeemed humanity. 

It is this gospel of Christ which is the 
preacher’s message to-day; nothing has 
made it stale or obsolete. For men and 
women in, their essential characteristics 
are the same to-day as yesterday. The 
sense of wrong-doing still follows man like 
his shadow; conscience still makes a 
coward of him; sin is the same insup- 
portable burden as of old. Care still sits 
with us at our feasts, sorrow is the same 
familiar, unwelcome guest. Tears are shed 
at our birth and our death; we baptize 
the marriage altar and the grave alike 
with those sacred waters. Our farewells, 
our partings, are like the infinite wail of the 
wind. Who does not feel the sadness, 
the burden, the mystery of human life ? 
To-day, also, as of old, people are troubled 
by the awful question, ‘*‘ Whence and 
Whither ?’’ Whence comes the bird into 
the lighted hall? Whither has he gone 
when, after enjoying the brightness and 
warmth for a moment, he flies out again 
into the night? Still the heart cries out 
for the living God. Still the questions are 
asked, Who is God ? What is His method 
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of working ? What is His purpose in this 
wonderful world? What is the soul of 
man? What is Life? What is Death ? 
There is a restless mystic tendency within 
us which means nothing unless it points 
to God. We want to know whether a 
blind fate or a living love is creation’s final 
law. The shadow of eternity is upon us. 
For all this the gospel of Christ has a 
living message, deliverance from fear, 
light for the eyes, grace for the heart, 
promise of the hope. And it is in the 
congregation of worshippers where heart 
beats with heart in concord, where common 
wants and experiences move men «end 
women into sympatny and communion, 
that the power of the Gospel is chiefly 
made manifest; and it is there the 
preacher’s words, if he be natural, brave, 
and reverent, and with any insight into 
human nature, will be received with joy 
as the thirsty fields receive the rain from 
heaven. Never while man sins and suffers, 
while there is weeping in his house, and 
aspiration in his soul, can the voice of the 
preacher lose its music when it tells 
the tale of Infinite Pity and publishes 
the ‘‘ glorious gospel of the Blessed God.’’ 


* * ** 


This was the Ideal which I cherished 
when I began my ministry in Birmingham 
twenty-eight years ago. It was with 
a certain fear and trembling I accepted 
the invitation to become your minister. 
I came not with any pretensions to the 
possession of a wisdom greater than that 
of other men, nor with the least shred of 
priestly or ecclesiastical authority. I came 
to be, if God so willed, a friend and com- 
rade on life’s journey, to be an encourager 
of your endeavours and a helper of your 
excellences. To-day I am painfully con- 
scious of having fallen far short of the 
Ideal with which I began. My service in 
this place has been marked by many 
faults and stumblings. Yet amid all 
its imperfections—this one thing I have 
always had before me—to exalt the powers 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, as the 
saving powers of human life, and the 
sum*and substance of the gospel of Jesus. 
Amid the distractions of our times, the 
jangling of opinions, the war of creeds, it 
has been my effort to keep a way open 
for Religion—a way for the feet of little 
children, of burdened men and women, 
and of all who feel the call of the soul 
within them to realise its high possibilities. 
I came to preach in a very true sense, 
the old gospel—not, it may be, the gospel 
of learned doctors and venerable churches ; 
certainly not the gospel according to 
Calvin, or Luther, or Augustine ; nor yet 
of necessity the gospel according to 
Priestley or Channing, but the gospel of 
the Sermon on the Mount, of the two 
commandments of love, of the greater 
parables—the gospel of a Father in Heaven 
who is Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, the 
impassioned, infinite gospel that God has a 
care for men and wills their eternal welfare. 
I have waged war against everything in 
creed, opinion, .theology, or worship that 
would narrow and limit this universal 
gospel and confine its blessing to a par- 
ticular church or school of thought. To 
be entrusted with this gospel I have 
felt to be an unspeakable honour—its 
proclamation an unspeakable joy. My 


operation of the mind upon that which 
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one prayer is that under my successor it 
may have free course, run and be glorified. 
And now that we come to the parting 
of the ways, what shall I say but this— 
that by your kindness, patience, and 
sympathy I have been all these years — 
cheered and sustained ; that my heart is — 
full of gratitude to our Heavenly Father 
for permission to labour so long in the 
vineyard, and full of gratitude to you — 
for your dear and unfailing friendship. 
May God bless you with His grace and 
peace, may God bless this Church with 
increase of life and light, may God bring 
us all, when earthly partings are over, 
into the presence of His exceeding joy. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 
VALUES OF THE FAITH, = 


Til. 


Wuen the problem of revelation, or — 
rather of what we mean when we speak — 
of revelation, presents itself, we can 
neither forget that our articles of faith — 
are intended to contain and guard truth 
revealed to men by the Spirit of God 
nor the fact that our growing knowledge 
of the process of the human mind has 
effected, for many of us, changes that are 
profound, although less so than a first 
glance or a superficial study would sug- 
gest. For it is evident that, in the belief 
of all men and all ages, a prophet to whom 
truth had been made known by revelation 
and who declared that the Lord God had 
spoken to him would certainly not mean 
or admit that when he spoke he used 
the mechanism of human speech. St. 
Paul, too, when he contrasts what he 
thinks he has from the Lord with what 
he is sure he has of himself, does not imply 
that the revealing voice was uncertainly 
heard by him, using either Greek or 
Hebrew, or some half-known tongue, 

It is true that there are on record 
accounts of revelation reaching other men ~ 
(never the writers of those accounts) in 
which God communicates his word through 
means perceptible to sense, notably inthe 
giving of the Commandments on Mount 
Sinai. But, leaving aside all questions of 
documentary or historical criticism, we 
have in this very fact a testimony to the __ 
necessary and important part played by 
man in any process whereby truth is 
revealed. Whatever may be the pains 
taken to eliminate the hidden but direct 


God communicates, there remains the 
need to use tools made by the mind, 
instruments that bear with them the mark _ 
of its infirmities as well as of its powers. — 
If God is pictured as dispensing with the 
interior co-operation of man, and as using 
a passive, inert material means—the tables _ 
of stone—nevertheless he cannot but give 
his message in words of man’s invention, 
by a means into the character of which the 
very life of man has passed, with his — 
habits and conditions, his partial know- 
ledge and his ignorance. Bat 
And in the message conveyed by every 
prophet and teacher in all times we always 
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find not only the common tools of lan- 


guage, the massed experience of men as 
represented in their language, but the 
character and immediate circumstances of 
the prophet himself. Therefore the mes- 


gage of one prophet may, and does, differ 


widely from the message of another, and 
the prophetic manner alters from genera- 
tion to generation, is different in one 
people or in one class of men from what it 
is in others. Therefore, too, we can never 
say that any message is infallible; we 
must always ‘‘try the spirits,’’ test our 
prophets and ourselves, recognise and 
allow for the human medium and element, 
and the inadequacy of language to ex- 
press that which is of ‘‘ spirit and life.’’ 
What, then—let us ask ourselves again— 
do we mean by a divine revelation of 
truth ? How does God convey truth to 
the minds of men ? 

A purely external revelation is clearly 
inconceivable. ‘To reach our minds revela- 
tion must become one with our minds, 
according to their ‘‘ principle of im- 
manence’’; it must enter a man as 
fulfilling his needs, as making explicit in 
him that which was implicit. It must 
become a part of himself, living, inter- 
penetrating, working in him and being 
worked upon, changing him, but, in its 
turn, being changed. That is, unless it 
is given to him as we may give a catch- 
word to a parrot, or a philosophical sum- 
mary to a child to learn by rote. This, 
however, is clearly not the way in which 
God works. He neither writes with his 
finger on a stone, nor speaks with tongue 
and lips. His revelation comes to us 
through the men to whom it is given, not 
as a parrot-cry or a stated form of words, 
but as a living voice—the voice of living, 
intensely living, man. His prophets pal- 
pitate with their own life; they are no 
passive instruments, they spend them- 
selves as they convey what God has given 
them, and he works upon them according 
to the principles inherent in the operation 
of their minds. 

The divine touch and communication 
bring both new stimulus and new power. 
The man is raised in the scale of his own 
being ; his vision opens; that which he 
sees is transfigured before him, the “ things 
that are made’’ take on new significance. 
There is revealed to him, in short, some- 
thing more of their inner and divine secret 
—the secret that is embraced within the 
meaning and the desire of God. The 
light of God is shed abroad for him upon 
the world and man, reflected too upon 
the prophet himself. 

Here, in the communication of God 
within, and in the reception of the sacra- 
ment of truth presented by that which is 
without, is the process of divine revelation. 
And in proportion to the glory of the 
sacrament and the freedom of the divine 
communication is the degree to which 
revelation may extend. In relation to all 
the things that are made, and finally in the 
consummation of human life by the sacra- 
ment of humanity crowned in Jesus Christ, 
the man who is moved by the divine touch 
and strengthened by divine might em- 
braces ever more and more of the truth 
of God, of the world and of himself. 
‘* Flesh and blood ’’ have not revealed it 
to him; he might gaze on these sacra- 
ments for ever and receive nothing of 
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their ‘‘ inward part,’’ if he studied them 
in the merely discursive and reflective way 
and had not yielded up his spiritual life 
to God to be enlightened and enlarged. 
No man reads the writing of God in the 
book of earthly life, save by the light 
given him of God within. - The process of 
revelation is, in fact, one with the uplifting 
of man to his proper perfection; but it 
is neither merely within him nor merely 
without him; it is of the concrete whole 
of a life and an experience lived in com- 
merce with God, of a spirit permeated by 
his spirit, an eye that sees by his com- 
municated light. 

No man can say that Jesus is the Lord 
except by grace given him; yet there is 
nowhere so plain a writing by the finger 
of God as in him whose face showed men 
the light of the knowledge of divine glory. 
Could anything written on stone, even 
scored across the marvels of the stars, be 
so plain to see? Yet even this glorious 
radiance of truth cannot be discerned 
except by the man whose spirit sees with 
‘the eye of God.’’ All things reveal 
God to him who has this power of vision, 
and in the measure of its clearness lies 
the measure of the revelation given him 
of God. The prophet, then, is the man 
who communicates to us, in human speech, 
his story of that which is revealed to him 
according to his measure, according to the 
clearness or obscuring of the inward eye 
by which he discovers truth presented from 
without. His spirit feeds on this sacra- 
ment of God, given, taken and received ; 
he puts it to use, and grows in the know- 
ledge of divine truth as he is fortified, 
enlightened and enlarged, through the 
permeation of his spirit by the Spirit of 
God given him to become his own. 

All truth is of God and comes to man 
from Him. In a broad sense all truth 
may be said to be revealed ; but truth of 
‘* Spirit and life’’ is revealed, as none 
other is, by the touch of spirit on spirit, 
the gift to man of the highest life he can 
receive. 

It is this revelation that gives us the 
articles of our faith. They have behind 
them the power and the light of God. 
But all revealed truth is transmitted to us 
by human means and under conditions of 
human imperfection. The words of our 
dogmatic articles are not pure “‘ spirit 
and life,’’ although they may convey it. 
They are sacramental; but they are 
lacking in the simplicity of those ‘‘ sacra- 
ments of grace’’ whose vehicle is a mere 
material thing; for the complexity and 
imperfection of the mind of man have 
entered into them. 

W. Scorr PALMER. 


THE IDEALS OF 
THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. 


‘Tue high that proved too high, the 
heroic for earth too hard ’’—apparently 
such has been the verdict of philosophers 
upon the idealists of Cambridge in the 
seventeenth century. No finer or more 
comprehensive school of thought has ever 
appeared in England, but its influence 
was limited in scope and duration. Its 
power was scarcely felt outside the Uni- 
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versities, and within fifty years it rose 
and flourished and died away, giving 
place to its old rivals, Materialism, and a 
merely mechanical type of Rationalism. 
These three systems arose almost simul- 
taneously — Materialism with Hobbes, 
largely influenced by the new scientific 
movement originating’ with Bacon; and 
Rationalism with Descartes’ ‘‘ Discourse 
on Method,’’ which was taken up enthu- 
siastically by students of the more intel- 


‘lectual types, including several of the 


first leaders of the Cambridge Platonists, 
and at Oxford John Locke, who after- 
wards became its clearest exponent. The 
Idealist school found it hopeless to com- 
bine these new theories with the philo- 
sophy of Plato and Plotinus and the 
practice of Christianity, and accordingly 
it consistently opposed Hobbes, rejected 
Descartes’ mechanical theory of the 
Universe as ingenious but inadequate— 
for ‘‘ The primordials of the world are 
not mechanical but vital ’’*—and had no 
wild hopes of the results of the new dis- 
coveries in science. Neither in mere 
rationalism nor in materialism and natural 
philosophy could the whole content of 
truth be found, for to them man was not 
simply a dual creature of mind and body 
—he had a mysterious but convincingly 
real spiritual life, which could not be 
left out of account, and might indeed 
prove to be his raison @étre. 

The Cambridge Platonists were them- 
selves Rationalists in the highest sense 
of the word, and they also had a due 
regard for authority, represented by the 
revealed religion of the Church and the 
Bible, but uniting Reason and Authority 
were the facts of individual spiritual 
experience, forming as it were the key- 
stone of the arch of Faith. In the last 
resort the test of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists was always personal convictlon—it 
is the theme of Whichcote’s sermons, of 
Henry More’s voluminous writings, and 
the discourses of Smith and Culverwel, 
and it is also the rock upon which was 
wrecked Cudworth’s magnificent attempt 
at Christian apologetics, “‘ The Intellectual 
System of the Universe.’’ In a sense 
they were even ‘‘ Pragmatists,’’ for they 
believed not only in what they knew by 
the senses and the intellect, but also 
in all those intangible experiences of the 
spiritual life which are inexplicable and 
yet effective in their working. Mysticism 
was then as now a ‘‘ word of fear,’’ but 
it cannot be denied that the philosophy 
of the Cambridge Platonists was of a 
distinctly mystical character. Cudworth 
and More were saturated with the spirit 
of Plotinus (the most Hastern of Greek 
thinkers), and were influenced by the 
Hebrew Wisdom-literature, Philo, Clement 
of Alexandria, and also by the dubious 
writings attributed to Pythagoras, Hermes 
Trismegistus, Dionysus the Areopagite, 
and other discredited or forgotten tran- 
scendental philosophers. The Cambridge 
Platonists recognised a mysterious element 
in life and the visible Universe, and sought 
to solve their problems not only by faith 
and reason, but by the way of the mystics 
in all times—the refinement of mind and 
body by the practice of holiness, of self- 
denial and devotion, until that ‘* Divine 
Sagacity ’’ is attained to which belongs 


* Dr, Henry More’s Divine Dialogues, 
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supernormal insight like that of Dr. 
More, of whom it was said ‘‘ All things 
in a manner came flowing unto him.’’ 

With all the depth of their learning and 
the breadth of their thought, the ruling 
ideas of the Cambridge Platonists were 
remarkably lucid and simple. They based 
their belief in the existence of God and the 
soul not only upon revelation and the 
consensus of human opinion, but also 
upon the witness of “‘ the Light within 
aman.’’ This was not merely conscience, 
the moral sense, but that which is, and 
knows itself to be, immortal and “a 
partaker of the Divine Nature.’’ The 
inner conviction of this Divine Imman- 
ence was indeed the very foundation of 
all their theories, though Henry More 
is the only one of this school who can 
definitely be claimed as a mystic in prac- 
tice. 

The philosophy of this school was more 
eclectic than original, combining Platon- 
ism and Stoicism with the Christianity 
not only of the Gospels, but of the seven- 
teenth century. Its ethics were certainly 
Christian, and its theology loyal to the 
principles of the Church of England, but 
the metaphysical speculations in which 
Ralph Cudworth, Henry More and Joseph 
Glanvil indulged were Neo-Platonic, some- 
times to an incomprehensible degree for 
the uninitiated. Even in their theories 
of the immortality of the soul there are 
speculations which may have seemed 
extremely complex and bewildering to 
simple minds used to the crudities of 
Puritan eschatology. 

The Cambridge Platonists had clear 
and definite schemes not only of the 
‘“macrocosm’’ of the universe, visible 
and invisible, but also of the ‘‘ micro- 
cosm’’ of the human soul, and its pro- 
gress through the stages of manifestation. 
Immortality was the favourite theme of 
Henry More (whose ‘‘ Discourse?’ won 
the praise of Dr. Johnson a century later), 
and many who know nothing else of his 
work will remember that fine verse from 
the ‘‘ Song of the Soul ’’— 


‘* But souls that of his own good life par- 
take 
He loves as his own self; dear as his 


eye 
They are to him; He’ll never them for- 
sake : 
When they shall die, then God him- 
self shall die ; 
They live, they live in blest eternity.” 


His theories of the soul and its ‘‘ vehicles” 
or bodies are most fully developed in the 
‘* Discourse of Immortality.’? He did 
not believe in the doctrine of the special 
creation of every human soul, for he had 
adopted the Plotinian theory of ‘‘ emana- 
tion,’’ and consequently of transmigra- 
tion and re-incarnation. The World-Soul 
from which life comes into consciousness 
and into which it returns at the death of 
the body was in his view a threefold soul, 
vegetative, animal, and human. He did 
not accept the Hastern notion that it was 
possible for a human soul to relapse into 
the form of an animal, but, with most 
of his followers, he certainly believed in 
a return to human life after a period of 
rest and refreshment in the ‘‘ Aerial ”’ 
sphere. This was a kind of Purgatory, 
but was not entirely cut off from com- 
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munication with the world of living men, 
and Henry More firmly believed in appari- 
tions from this sphere. Beyond this 
psychic state he inferred the existence 
of an ‘‘ Aethereal’’ sphere of higher 
bliss for more thoroughly purified souls, 
and from this there need be no return 
to the conditions of human life, though 
souls might choose to descend to earth 
to ‘‘ declare the being and nature of the 
gods.’’ 

This is Henry More’s most character- 
istic doctrine, and he was both the simplest 
and the most profound teacher of this 
school. Ralph Cudworth was more 
scholarly and erudite, but he had less 
originality of thought or sympathy with 
practical needs, and he lacked the power 
of forming a definite system of philosophy. 
Although he wrote extensively, only a 
part of his ‘‘ Intellectual System of the 
Universe,’’ and a ‘‘ Treatise on Eternal 
and Immutable Morality’? were pub- 
lished. In the matter of Christian ethics 
and practice, the discourses of Benjamin 
Whichcote and John Smith had the 
greatest influence. Whichcote’s sermons 
are said to have inaugurated the move- 
ment in 1644, and, with all their seven- 
teenth century diffuseness, they are still 
well worth study. ‘‘ Heaven is first a 
temper, then a place,’’ he affirmed, and 
there is a whole philosophy in that simple 
phrase. From him also comes the watch- 
word of the Cambridge Platonists, ‘‘ The 
Spirit of a Man is the Candle of the Lord ; 
Lighted by God and lightening us to God.” 

The chief reason for the failure of this 
Idealist movement obviously lies in the 
fact that its lofty ethics Were incom- 
patible with the easy morality and friv- 
olity of the Restoration period. Though 
there was no gloom or morbidity in their 
Puritanism, their ideals of conduct went 
deeper than the ordinary social virtues. 
They insisted that ‘‘ Charity, Humility, 
and. Purity,’’ rather than intellectual 
powers, are the means by which to attain 
Reality; and self-denial, even to the 
uttermost degree, the way to knowledge 
and influence. With all their great learn- 
ing, the Cambridge Platonists had no 
sympathy for intellectual pride, and 
deep study was to them no matter for 
conceit and display, but simply a duty 
and a delight. This humility of mind 
was the first step in their spiritual life, 
and probably not an easy one, for they 
had ‘‘ great possessions.’’ Similarly, 
Charity was neither formal almsgiving 
alone nor vague benevolence, but a deep 
and universal love of humanity and all 
creation—though unfortunately at this 
period it often failed in the point of 
religious tolerance. Their ideal purity 
also was ‘‘a sanctity of soul and body 
which the sensually-minded do not so 
much as dream of ’’—and it was an ideal 
of inward holiness which could not fail 
to make the outward life beautiful, calm, 
and free. There was nothing new in this 
rule of ‘‘ Humility, Charity and Purity ” 
—it was only the way of the Buddha, 
St. Francis, and all the mystics. For 
they were poets, visionaries, and saints, 
as well as philsoophers—these gentle 
and wise divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who worked out their ideal theories 
in the seclusion of their University, taking 
little heed of the violent changes in 
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Church and State. Perhaps it was a 
penalty of this aloofness that their specu- 
lations so far out-soared the comprehen- 
sion of their materialistic contemporaries, 
and that even now there are but few 
kindred spirits who appreciate the spiritu- 
ality and sweet reasonableness of their 
teaching. 


WORDS AND MUSIC. 


Tue alliance of Music and Poetry is 
probably as old as the arts themselves, 
and the alliance must be permanent. 
The early “‘ makers’’ sang their own 
creations. The two arts joined into one 
were no doubt generally fascinating, and 


the trend of modern music seems to be 


towards closer alliance with literature. 
It is a fact that numbers who do not 
care for either music or poetry con- 
sidered separately derive pleasure from 
hearing a song sung, seeing an opera 
performed, and perhaps, in a less degree, 
listening to an. oratorio. Behind this 
alliance the artistic mind is subconsciously 
aware of a higher unity of art and artistic 
expression towards which it constantly 
aspires. It is even impatient at times 
with the limitations of its own medium 
and yearns fora greater explicitness than 
its own art affords. There is always 
‘* One word more’’ ; and this may be in 
another language of art. No one has ever 


stated this feeling so well as Browning in 


that unique offering to a unique love : 


‘“... No artist lives and longs, that 
longs not 

Once, and only once, and for one only 

(Ah! the prize!), to find his love a 
language— 


Put to proof art alien to the artist’s 
Once, and only once, and for one only.’’ 


And Dante’s picture and Raphael’s sonnet 
wereeach efforts towards this final synthesis. 
It is an old contention whether poetry 
or music approaches more closely to the 
overlying unity. There are great names 
on both sides. Shelley in his ‘‘ Defence 
of Poetry ’’ claims the highest place for 
language: ‘* A poem,’’ he says, “is the 
very image of life expressed in its eternal 
truth.’’ On the other hand, Pater’s 
well-known dictum that ‘‘ all art constantly 
aspires towards the condition of music 
and the perfection of poetry seems to 
depend in part on a certain suppression 
of mere subject, so that the meaning 
reaches us in ways not distinctly traceable 
by the understanding,’’ makes a rather 
specious appeal to us in certain moods 
of vague desire. This identification of 
form and matter, ‘‘ this strange chemistry 
uniting in the integrity of pure light 
contrasted elements,’’ was, Pater believed, 
only reached in music, and the more poetry 
approximates to music in this identifica- 
tion the more-relatively perfect 1t becomes. 
There are certain splendid examples of 
poetry trying “‘ to pass beyond itself and 
become another art’’; and when we 
are under the glamour of ‘‘ La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,” the ‘‘ Grecian Urn,’’ the 
« Nightingale,’ ‘‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,”’ 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark,’ ‘‘The Blessed 
Damozel,’’ and even Mrs. Browning’s 
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‘Musical Instrument,’’ with its “ Sweet, 


sweet, sweet, O Pan,’’ it does seem as 
if the meaning reached us not so much 
by the words as by their absolute per- 
fection of sound. Francis Thompson in 
his “‘ Essay on Shelley ’’ sees the masters 
in the sister arts as already together 
in the eternal synthesis. For the absolute 
‘‘ virgin-gold of song,’’ scarcest among 
human products, we can only go, he tells 
us, to Coleridge, Shelley, Chopin, and 
Keats; though he warns us afterwards 
that we should not take thought too 
greatly for richness of diction in poetry, 
but seek first (not only) the spirit, and all 
these things shall be added unto us. 
When Browning, pre-eminently the poet 
of music though not the most musical 
poet, reaches his highest flight in pure 
poetry, «Abt Vogler,’ his subject and his 
imagery are alike of music. He seems 
to see music as the art of which the 
‘* symbols,’ as Arnold said, are the 
most nearly ‘‘ equivalent with the thing 
symbolised,’’ and-is carried by it towards 
the transcendental unity which ‘‘ we 
musicians know.’’ Shakespeare looks for 
music to that higher air where the ‘‘ smallest 
orb’’ is ‘‘still quiring to the young- 
eyed cherubims,’’ though ‘‘ whilst this 
muddy vesture of decay doth grossly 
close it in, we cannot hear it.’’ For 
Wagner it is ‘‘the great pathfinder in 
the wilderness,’ and words may be its 
servants and companions. 

We need not multiply examples. 
Whether Music hovers over the highest 
peak of Parnassus or not, there is no 
doubt that the expression of one art in 
terms of the other—that is, poetry in 
terms of music—has often resulted in a 
supreme manifestation of the beautiful 
in poetry. But in our cooler moments 
we suspect that no one art can really 
assert itself as the type nearest to perfection, 
and that the losing of the matter in a sort 
of golden bliss induced by the medium 
will not be the sole or even the perfect 
development of poetry. Neither art can 
in the long run do without the other. 
We show this even in our ordinary 
speech. When (in Dryden’s phrase) we 
call poetry ‘‘ music made articulate,’’ 
when Carlyle says ‘‘ see deep enough and 
you see musically,’’ when we speak of a 
cathedral as ‘* frozen music,’’ of a piece of 
heroism as ‘‘an unwritten poem,’’ of 
a picture as ‘‘a symphony in colour,’’ 
of a piece of music as ‘‘ a tone-picture,”’ 
and use all the other familiar metaphors, 
we prove the interdependence of the 
arts. The mystery of one seems to approach 
some solution by borrowing the imagery of 
another. 

The debt of poetry to music may be 
conceded as great The debt of music 
to poetry, or more largely to the definite 
medium of words, will not be conceded so 
readily. To many music’s ‘‘ immortal 
clarities ’’ seem to be dimmed and material- 
ised by words; and probably with all 
the very greatest music the intrusion 
of words would be felt an impertinence. 
To the true music-lover the modern 
custom of commenting on or ‘‘ explaining ”’ 
a great work of musical art by pages of 
lurid ‘‘ word-painting ’’ is surely a weari- 
ness to the spirit. If Beethoven cannot 
reach the soul through his sonata he will 


not do so through the programme; if 
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he does so speak his subtle language 
makes the wordy commentary super- 
fluous. Mendelssohn thought the inner 
meaning of music was much more definite 
than words, and this must be, one would 
Imagine, the view of the pure musician. 
Nevertheless, the alliance of Poetry and 
Music still holds good, and, as we said 
before, increasingly so to-day. One of 
the encouraging features of the time is 
that the younger song-writers who count 
turn more and more to the lovely things 
of the si:ter art that they may ‘‘ set 
them to music.’’ ‘I'he ‘‘ choristers,’’ the 
‘* gloamings,’’ the insipidities and senti- 
mentalisms so much in vogue yesterday 
seem to be departing. It is, of course, a 
daring thing to do, a challenging thing— 
to take flawless verse and try to enhance 
it by means of music. It requires, in 
fact, genius. One shudders at the idea 
of one of Keats’s Odes, for example, be- 
coming smirched and draggled by a 
popular melody. Fortunately, there is 
little fear of that. The modern school 
of song-writers looks askance at melody. 
We have in mind Mr. Frederick Nicholls, a 
young composer better known to musicians 
than to the general public, whose essays in 
songwriting are a noticeable fact in modern 
music. He has ventured to take Tenny- 
son’s and Shakespeare’s lyrics and spread 
about them a beauty of his own which 
is a worthy shrine. We have before us 
his latest work, the setting to music of 
five songs from R. L. Stevenson’s ‘* Child’s 
Garden of Verses.’’ * Stevenson’s mastery 
of his own vehicle may well make his lovers 
regard with apprehension the attempt to 
express an already perfect expression by 
new harmonies and cadences. This fear 
is unfounded. Mr. Nicholls is as subtle 
in his way as Stevenson was in his, and 
shares in that inter-penetration of sound and 
sense which was Stevenson’s secret. The 
curious quality of ‘‘ Where go the Boats 2 ”’ 
and ‘‘ Foreign Lands ’’ is well preserved 
by Mr. Nicholls’s accompaniment. It is 
a new joy to find favourites in this sym- 
pathetic setting, where the wedding of 
‘* airs ’’ and ‘‘ verse ’’ into linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out is once more justified. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Hthics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 

THE EUGENICS CONGRESS AND 
AFTER. 


Tue first International EKugenics Con- 
gress met in London in July of this year. 
To some extent its meeting marks the 
advent of a new outlook in society. It 
had five sections, as follows :—(1) Biology 
and Eugenics, (2) Practical and Legisla- 
tive, (8) Education and LHugenics, (4) 
Sociology and Eugenics, (5) Medicine and 
Eugenics. The general criticism which 

* Five Songs from ‘A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” By R. L. Stevenson. Music by 


Frederick Nicholls. London: J. H. Larway, 
14, Wells-street, Oxford-street, W. 2s. net. 
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can be raised with some truth against 
this movement, namely that it is dizected 
by the amateur rather than the trained 
worker, is apparent from this classification, 
for, of course, Medicine should come under 
Biology, and in this section the Practice 
of Kugenics should have been compared 
with the Practice of Public and Private 
Health (or Hygiene) and with the Practice 
of Public and Private Medicine. Never- 
theless, the eugenic outlook has almost 
certainly come to stay, and every thinking 
man and woman will, ere long, have to 
ask themselves to what extent changes 
of mental perspective will be needed by 
this new appeal. 

Of course, the plea for race and posterity 
is not a new onc, but what is new is the 
attempt to scientifically direct the thoughts 
of men and women towards this end. 


EUGENICS A PRACTICE, NOT A SUB-SCIENCE 
or BroLoGy. 


If it is not clearly recognised that 
eugenics is a practice and not a science in 
itself some very grave errors of thought 
must arise, for sciences are to some extent 
self-contained, while every practice de- 
pends on the science from which a practice 
can be deduced. Thus the practices of 
medicine, surgery, hygiene and eugenics 
all depend upon studies of men and women 
(individually or collectively), and the 
narrower application of eugenics depends 
solely upon the knowledge which is 
possessed of one system of our bodies, 
namely, that one by which parentage is 
realised and new beings are formed. 
With that part of parentage that has to do 
with the nurture of the new being, both 
before and after birth, eugenics is not 
concerned, it is only interested in those 
qualities of parents that cause offsprings 
to vary from or correspond to the stock 
from which they have sprung. Eugenics 
thus depends for its scientific position on 
our knowledge of heredity, and mainly upon 
that aspect of heredity which reveals what 
as perpetuable from parent to child. 

To realise this thought clearly is at 
once to recognise that the practice of 
eugenics must never outstep the most 
positive and certain teachings of heredity, 
and as our knowledge of heredity is at the 
present time rudimentary, only that evi- 
dence which is unchallengeable is available 
for eugenic practice. It is therefore neces- 
sary to note that the only human types 
that have been the\subjects of close study 
up to the present time are idiots and 
imbeciles, and, while knowledge is rapidly 
accumulating, nothing is yet known with 
certainty about the genius, the criminal, 
the ordinary citizen, and those individuals 
who are unhealthily predisposed to disease, 
and only little is known of the feeble- 
minded. There appears to have been no 
paper at the EKugenic Congress which has 
in any way helped to clear up these diffi- 
culties. It is most essential to realise 
these facts, otherwise legislation will out- 
step the bounds of the scientific knowledge 
upon which it ought to depend for its 
foothold. 

This admission does not mean that 
heredity and eugenics can be dismissed 
from the social horizon, for the one certain 
fact which students of heredity have 
established, in general terms, it is true, but 
nevertheless unquestionably, is that here- 
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to answer the question, to what extent 


dity is transcendent in every direction 
over environment, and that the eugenic 
factor must be recognised in the future, 
though we must move very cautiously 
to-day. Sen 

The importance of eugenics, its depend- 
ence upon hereditary knowledge and the 
backwardness of this knowledge at the 
present time, are the first essentials for us 
all to grasp. What are other points 
where a clear apprehension of the outlook 


is required 2 
Human Love AND HUGENICS. 


Writing in the least controversial manner, 
with the object merely of stating what is 
little more than an historical fact, it is 
certain that, broadly interpreted. the social 
advance of man has been associated with 
an increasingly definite element of comrade- 
ship between the man and woman who 
become parents, and that one basis of 
modern marriage is this comradeship or 
love factor. Sir Francis Galton claimed 
that partiality and preference for certain 
individuals could in its early stages be 
modified by holding up a different social 
ideal; that, in fact, human love could be 
directed towards some human types and 
away from others ; and to some extent, no 
doubt, such a contention rests on reality. 
The objection to marrying cousins is, as 
he claimed, a case in point. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes also believed that association of 
men and women formed a large part in 
the factor of love. But while not wholly 
denying this, careful study of married 
people does not bear this out. Most 
marriages, especially among working class 
people, have far more in common in the 
aims of husband and wife than is usually 
supposed. And a marriage for eugenic 
reasons, that lacked the love factor, would 
not only be cold and often unhappy, but 
it would be against modern social evolu- 
tionary tendencies, which favour this 
natural understanding between parents, 
not only for the sake of the husband and 
wife themselves but for the children 
that are born to them. Where ideals of 
husband and wife differ widely, the mutual 
aid and assistance in the interpretation 
of their children’s minds, one of the 
greatest helps is lost, and discordant views 
of upbringing favour lack of discipline and 
lack of sympathy, the two things most 
essential to wise understanding of child 
hfe. I know that in France the loveless 
marriage is the custom, and that Germany 
and other countries value love less than 
ourselves, but the lower moral standard 
of French literature is a sufficient counter- 
argument, and the tendency of evolution 
even in French and Continental life 
generally was until quite recently towards 
the English ideal, and the recent move- 
ment in most countries towards easier 
divorce laws is not only against religious 
teaching, but also against the steadily 
lengthening demands of child nurture and 
the pushing upward of the immature 
period of child life, so that the school age 
is tending to be increasingly prolonged 
and the child more and more dependent 
upon the parents. There is no likelihood, 
therefore, that the love marriage will be 
replaced by the eugenie one of mating, 
and the eugenist must not only ac- 
knowledge this fact, as for the most part 
he wisely does, but he must set to work 
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the eugenic claim can be admitted in 
marriage without hurtfully prejudicing 
this ideal of human love. This is not a 
matter for speculation, but for inquiry to 
discover if the selection of love is or is 
not eugenic in its influence, and to discover 
where eugenic moral reasons ought to 
prohibit the love ideal being realised in 
marriage and parentage. I have dwelt 
rather lengthily upon this point, for I 
believe it is the central theme in the 
eugenic horizon. 


OTHER DIFFICULTIES. 


There are many other difficulties that 
must be faced before eugenics can be said 
to rest on a sure foundation. Foremost 
among these is the relation of the eugenic 
to the hygienic ideal. If the tendency of 
hygiene, which is to humanely preserve 
all life born, is anti-eugenic, and the 
struggle for social betterment has re- 
sulted not only in types being born which 
must otherwise have died, for this is of 
course the fact, but that these types are 
less fitted for the demands of modern 
civilisation, and this has to be estab- 
lished ; if this contention of the survival 
of the socially unfit by improved hygiene 
were once proved, one of the most awkward 
deadlocks in science would be produced, 
and eugenic and hygienic practices would 
alike suffer. One thing is, however, cer- 
tain, that until this and some other diffi- 
culties are clearly met no real advance in 
the subject will be made. There still re- 
mains, after these points are settled, the 
discussion of what method of inquiry shall 
be adopted for the determination of the 
question as to who are the eugenically 
unfit and who the fit. Sir Francis Galton 
believed, and Professor Karl Pearson 
believes, that probability is the foundation 
of eugenics, that the method of inquiry 
must be mainly mathematical. The 
medical method is that of an individual 
personal inquiry, and a diagnosis made 
upon facts which are unequivocal, or 
nearly so. I feel little hesitation in assert- 
ing that the latter method is the more 
scientific, and far less open to the possi- 
bility of error; but, again, until medical 
men are agreed, firstly to accept the 
thought of eugenics, and secondly to 
apply it by a method that they all accept, 
no real advance can be made. 


Tue Piace or RELIGION. 


What part shall religion play in this 
movement is perhaps for us all the most 
necessary question to ask ourselves. Hu- 
genics presents, as we have seen, a new point 
of view, and cannot be dismissed or dis- 
regarded, nor must the religious student 
disregard its appeal. I believe in three 
ways he can be of real, tangible assistance : 
(1) By keeping the largest and noblest 
value of man, individually and socially, 
before his fellows, so that the danger of the 
physical mating aspect of the subject 
can be effectually met, and in this respect 
upholding unhesitatingly the ideal of 
marriage on its loftier mental side, and 
opposing the tendency towards easier 
divorce, while favouring every healthy 
influence that makes the careless entrance 
into marriage less frequent. (2) By raising 
the common thought of the mass of the 
people about the value of human and even 
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animal life, and teaching them to realise its 
sacredness in all its aspects. This means 
almost a new education both for old and 
young. (3) The insistence upon the gran- 
deur of unselfishness and of human brother- 
hood. No observant student of social life 
can doubt that we are on the verge of 
important social changes, changes which 
will demand for a healthy national life real 
sacrifices from all classes for the main- 
tenance of a developing, noble, national 
ideal. The mother will be asked to think 
of her child in a newer, higher, but 
nevertheless more binding light; the 
father will be asked for help and assist- 
ance in the home after his day’s work, 
and for the cessation of some of his out- 
side social activities; the problem of a- 


real living wage will never again fall below 


the horizon of modern civilisation, and for 
the moneycd classes this problem must 
be sooner or later understood and accepted. 
For the worker also, his lfe must 
no longer remain on the lower plane of 
bodily pleasure that, with some notable 
exceptions, is now the case. Physical 
sport, gambling, alcohol, and low quality | 
of work must be alike struggled against. 
For one and all sacrifice, as in all past 


ages, will be demanded for the birth of 


a new life. 

For this the Christian appeal in its 
broadest and strongest intensity ought to 
be of real assistance to man, and the 
eugenic movement will be only one of 
many others that needs the upholding of 
this unselfish aim, but it, and they, will 
need it if success is to be attained. 

To sum up eugenics is a real point of 
view, it is a practice.notascience, depending - 
upon heredity which is still in a backward 
state; its activity will depend not only upon 
hereditary applications to hfe, but upon a 
anon-conflicting co-operation of its methods 
with human love and hygienic ideals, upon 
a sound method of applying its aims and 
upon the co-operation of the religious 
spirit of unselfishness with the other ideals 
of social reformers. “To climb steep hills 
requires slow pace at first,” and the up- 
holders of eugenics will be wise if they 
build their foundations deeplyand strongly, 
and are not too hurried in their efforts 
to obtain practical results before the kind 
of superstructure that they would build has 
become clear to them. 

J. LioneL TAYLER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Edttor is not reeponsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendera. 


JHE LATE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY. 


Sir,—l am sure that many of your 
readers will share my disappointment in 
reading your notice of the death of the 
veteran fighter in the cause- for free reli- 
gious thought who for the first time was 
with the majority on the 30th inst. While 
recognising the late Rey. Charles Voysey 
as “‘a man-of transparent sincerity and 
warm personal piety,” you sum up his 
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individuality as consisting of “intel- 
lectual prejudices and peculiarities,” and 
you speak of “his lack of imaginative 
sympathy with the great Christian forces 
by which he was surrounded.’’ As one 
who came in contact with the minister of 
Swallow-street from time to time during 
his long life, I hope you will allow me to 
say that my experience of Mr. Voysey 
leaves quite other memories of his per- 
sonality. It was the fact that he was 
intellectual that kept him free from 
prejudices. Like all other men of char- 
acter, he had peculiarities, but that word 
without explanation grates on the reader 
when applied to one whose peculiarities 
were of such a noble character as those 
which made Mr. Voysey what he was. 
Instead of a lack of sympathy with the 
great Christian “forces” of our time, any 
record of Mr. Voysey’s life will show that 
he not only had every sympathy with 
these “forces,” but was no small factor 
in their being. I venture to think that it 
would be difficult to point to any one of 
the great movements, philanthropic or 
educational, in which the Christian 
“forces” of our time have manifested 
themselves, in which Mr. Voysey did not 
take an active part. He not only sup- 
ported these movements, but was a 
pioneer in many. You doubtless are right 
in saying that ‘“‘the extent and radical 
nature of Mr. Voysey’s heresies”? made 
his expulsion from the Anglican Church 
inevitable. But like many another in- 
evitable defeat, it was better to have 
fought and lost, better to have made the 
effort to still further widen the basis of 
the Church, the narrowness of which he 
only saw after entering it, than to have 
voluntarily accepted the powers that be 
as the powers that are to continue to be. 
If he failed to secure within the Anglican 
Church the liberty for which he fought, his 
action made more secure the lesser free- 
dom which for the time satisfied the 
Robertsons, the Colensos, and the Stanleys 
of the English Church.—Yours, &c., 
Marx H. Juper. 
7, Pall Mall, 
July 29, 1912. 


[We are glad to have the opportunity 
of publishing our correspondent’s tribute ; 
but perhaps we may point out that we did 
not sum up Mr. Voysey’s individuality as 
consisting of intellectual prejudices and 
peculiarities. We simply said that his 
intellectual prejudices and _ peculiarities 
made it difficult for him to co-operate 
with other people, which is a very different 
thing.—Ep. of Inq.] 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE RELIGION OF THE PHARISEES. 

Pharisaism, its Aim and its Method. By 
R. Travers Herford, B.A. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 5s, net. 

THE object of Mr. Herford may be 
clearly stated in his own words. He 
maintains that the religion of the Pharisees 
was “‘a real expression of spiritual ex- 
perience, the inspiration of holy living 


and holy dying,’’ that its best disciples 
loved God with their whole heart and 
soul, yea, and their “neighbour as them- 
selves.’ I may say at once that he, in 
my opinion, has completely proved his 
thesis. It is not for one like myself, 
ignorant of Rabbinic literature, to estimate 
the work of a distinguished scholar like 
Mr. Herford. But one feels throughout 
that one is in the hands of a competent and 
impartial guide. The presentation of the 
matter is excellent. Mr. Herford writes in 
a clear and interesting way, and the writer 
of these lines can testify that he had read 
every syllable of Mr. Herford’s book 
through twice at least, without the slightest 
weariness. 


In his historical sketch we are reminded 
that Pharisaism is really Judaism as 
established by Ezra and maintained ever 
since. It would, of course, be absurd to 
call Ezra a Pharisee ; still, he promulgated 
that divine revelation of His will which 
the God of Israel had made in the Penta- 
teuch, and the Pharisees were the legitimate 
heirs of his spirit and of his authority. 
Not, indeed, the immediate heirs. When 
there was in the Jewish people an inclina- 
tion to adopt Greek usages, the Chasidim 
or *‘ saints ’’ set their face like flint against 
the slightest concession to the attractions 
of Greek culture. Again, when under 
Maccabean rulers, the purity of Jewish 
religion was contaminated by admixture 
of secular politics, the Pharisees con- 
tended for Jewish religion in its strictest 
form. They were well called Pharisees, 
because they formed themselves into 
voluntary associations, pledged to observe 
certain rules of ethical and ceremonial 
purity, these rules being handed down by 
written law or by the tradition of the 
Scribes. At the present day nobody calls 
himself a Pharisee, but orthodox Judaism 
in the twentieth century represents in 
substance the teaching of the Pharisaic 
doctors. 


No doubt, as Mr. Herford urges, 
Pharisaism has been unduly depreciated, 
because it has been considered with con- 
stant reference to Christianity. We may 
say that its chief use has been supposed to 
lie in acting as a foil to the later and 
nobler religion. Yet how great are the 
achievements of that legal religion which 
has been so much despised! It cannot be 
called a sacerdotal religion. Priests, to 
be sure, were required for the temple ritual, 
but the real authority was vested in the 
Scribes, the men learnedinthelaw. Itwas 
to them that the most extravagant praise 
was ascribed, and it was they who were 
fiercest in their opposition to Christ. For 
good or evil, they are the representative 
men of Israel, and a moral and religious 
law which needs to be interpreted and 
applied is certainly a higher ideal than that 
of a priest with mysterious and super- 
natural powers. Moreover, in the Syua- 
gogues worship reached the highest point 
known ip pre-Christian times. Here we 
have a spiritual service of praise and 
thanksgiving without material sacrifice. 
The origin of the Synagogues is obscure. 
They began after Ezra, they were already 
old and familiar in the time of the Mac- 
cabees. The order observed consisted of 
prayer, reading of the law and the pro- 
phets, and a ‘‘ word of exhortation ’’ from 
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anyone who felt inclined to speak when 
asked to do so by the president. The 
man, whoever he may have been, who 
discovered the Synagogue made the first 
experiment in congregational worship, and 
the impulse which he gave survives at 
this hour, not only in Judaism, but all over 
Christendom. It is not too much to say 
that Christianity, the purer it is, holds the 
more closely to the forms of the Jewish 
Synagogue. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Synagogue worship was 
formal and unfriendly to earnestness in 
prayer. On the contrary, the pious Jew 
is admonished thus: “‘ When thou prayest, 
make not thy prayer a fixed form but a 
prayer for mercy and an entreaty before 
God.’’? The Jew in a prayer dating from 
the second century of our era and still in 
the liturgy, approaches God not “‘ trusting 
in his own righteousness ’’ but in God’s 
‘abundant mercies.’’ The familiar words 
our ‘‘ Father in heaven’’ are Jewish 
as well as Christian, and we have no reason 
to suppose that they failed in the past, or 
fail now in the present, to awake filial 
trust and love in many a Jewish heart. 
There may have been Jews, as there are 
assuredly many Christians, who claim a 
divine recompense for their good works. 
The following sayings of great Rabbis 
quoted by Mr. Herford, show how unfair it 
would be to charge the Rabbinical school, 
as a whole, with the inculcation of selfish 
motives for serving God. We are to 
‘* delight in the commandments, not in 
the reward of the commandments.’’ ‘* Be 
not like servants who serve their master 
for a reward.’’ ‘‘ The reward of one 
commandment is the opportunity to 
fulfil another.’’ Of course earnest Jews 
knew very well that they were sinful men. 
But the Rabbis accentuate in the strongest 
way the truth that God’s love is deeper 
than man’s sin. ‘‘ If ye come to Me’’ in 
repentance for sin, however heinous, ‘*is it 
not to your Father in heaven that you 
come ?’’ The Psalms, many of which were 
Maccabean, and some of which were in all 
probability written in Pharisaic times and 
in the Pharisaic spirit, prove abundantly 
that Pharisaic religion in the experience 
of its followers was felt to be a joy and a 
privilege and not a burden. ‘‘O how I 
love thy law! All the day long is my 
pleasure in it.’’? ‘‘ His delight is in the 
law of his God.’’ Much in the same way, 
Catholics, if in earnest, delight in the law 
of their Church and accept its minutest 
observance with love and gratitude. 

The reason why St. Paul could find 
no rest in Judaism, or Luther in 
Catholicism, is a question which cannot 
be discussed briefly and by the way. 
We may, however, find space for re- 
ference to one or two important points 
on which we venture to. criticise Mr. 
Herford. He contends that St. Paul was 
misled, and misled cthers, in translating 
‘* torah,’’ which is the object of Jewish 
reverence, by the word vépoc or law. Now 
we all know that torah was not originally 
restricted to the sense of a legal code. 
Itis used of instruction in the widest sense, 
whether human or divine, prophetic or 
priestly. We must not, however, forget 
that in the Pentateuch torah had been ren- 
dered by véuoc two centuries and a half 
before the birth of Christ, so that we can 
hardly blame St. Paul for doing what 
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everybody did. Besides, there are many 


passages in the Hebrew Bible where law 
in a just rendering; nay, the Pentateuch 
itself may justly be called law from the 
legal element which makes up the largest 
and most important part of it. It was 
the legal part which engaged the chief 
attention of the Scribes. It was their 
glory that they made the dead law 
into a living principle which threw its 
light on new questions of ritual or moral 
importance as they arose. Now it is 
possible to maintain that a legal religion 
is by its very nature inadequate to express 
the relations between God and the human 
soul. We can reach through Christ religion 
in its simplest and -purest form. But a 
Pharisee bound to the law cannot, as 
Christ did, set aside the distinction between 
clean and unclean food. ‘True, Christians 
have grievously marred the simplicity of 
Christ by an overgrowth of dogma and 
ritual. Still, the reforming spirit never 
has died out in the Christian Church, and 
appeal to Christ and His teaching lies open 
to all. 


Again, the Lord drew lessons of wisdom 
from the Bible, and also, as we may well 
_ believe, from the traditional wisdom of the 
Scribes. Parallels may be found in Rab- 
binical literature to some of the phrases 
in the Lord’s Prayer, and even to parts 
of the Sermon on the Mount. But we 
have to recognise the fact that in Christ’s 
teaching all is pure gold; there is no ad- 
mixture of baser metal. We are willing 
to make, for the argument’s sake, every 
concession to the Jewish way of looking 
at things, and to be content with the 
admission that no other teacher can 
compare with Christ for purity and sim- 
plicity of religion. Before Christ came 
the Fatherhood of God was ‘‘ not utterly 
unknown.’ Jt was, however, Christ who 
took the faith in the Fatherhood of God 
from the circumference and set it in the 
centre of religion. To see this, one has only 
to contrast the two or three verses in the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha where 
God’s Fatherhood in relation to individual 
souls is implied or stated, with the rich 
and profound treatment of the same 
theme in the New Testament, especially 
in the Synoptic Gospels. Once more, 
the Jews subordinated the prophets to the 
law. Christ reversed this method, and the 
light which came in Him passed on to the 
Gentiles. Israel, on the other hand, has 
fallen from its high calling, and has ceased 
since the Christian era to influence in any 
great degree the religious life of the world 
at large. Spinoza is the one great religious 
teacher among Jews of a later date and 
Spinoza was not a Jew. 


However, I do not wish to end by ex- 
pressing diflerence of opinion. I should 
prefer to say, in conclusion, that Mr. 
Herford’s great knowledge puts him under 
a positive obligation of imparting it more 
than he has done for others. Seldom are 
attractive style and profound knowledge 
of an obscure and, at first sight, repulsive 
subject united in one man. Why does not 
Mr. Herford give us a book on the plan of 
Weber’s, but with more insight, and eager 
to appreciate rather than to depreciate, 
the fruit of ‘‘ il lungo studio e il grande 
amore ’’ ? 


W. K, Appis. 


Tur Works oF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


Vol. X. Edited by A. R. Waller, 
M.A., Cambridge. At the University 
Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Watter has finished his undertaking 
and takes leave of us very modestly in 
this volume. We thank him for a hard 
task well done. This concluding volume 
has in it much that is precious to those 
who love the ‘‘ bards of passion and of 
mirth.’’ It has Beaumont’s lines to 
Ben Jonson, which bring us straight to the 
Mermaid among that company which 
epitomised completely the Elizabethan 
Age, its imagination, its audacity, its 
fearless revelry in the whole of life. Then 
there is Beaumont’s ‘‘ Masque of the Inner 
Temple,’’ dedicated to Bacon. ‘* These 
Things are but Toyes,’’ Bacon has said, 
but then this is the charming toy of a 
charming age, and its bits of song indeed 
find us young and always keep us so. 
The tragedy of ‘‘ Thierry and Theodoret,”’ 
with which the volume opens surely has 
not much of Beaumont in it. The moral 
attitude reads more like Massinger. The 
contrast of the wicked and chaste women 
is typically Elizabethan, but not even the 
praise of Charles Lamb can warm the limp 
and languid Ordella, and the wicked 
Brunhalt is a squalid sinner after all. 
‘The Woman Hater’’ has some of the 
qualities we know so well in Elizabethan 
comedy. The Epicurean gentleman makes 
poetry of the things for the stomach, 
and I think must have furnished hints to 
the Milton of the “ Paradise Regained ’’ on 
the spreading of tables; then the Woman 
Hater himself has the fine exaggeration 
of his class, and the man who affects learn- 
ing is a pleasing variation of type. ‘‘ The 
Nice Valour ’’ is an exercise in the fantastic. 
The coward is admirable, he adds logic 
to instinct, and is more reasonable than 
the hero of ‘‘ Arms and the Man.’’ And 
in this comedy are those two songs, the 
one dying of melancholy and the other 
of splitting laughter. Did these suggest 
to Milton his immortal contrast? Frank 
Beaumont and Jack Fletcher—there is 
something touching in the friendship of 
these poets who lived together and are 
said to have shared the same clothes. 
These volumes continue the tradition, and 
after all it is difficult to tell which from 
t’other in the matter of genius. Both 
had a dainty lyric gift, both had a vein of 
comic power, and Fletcher, if he did 
write the Wolsey scenes of Henry VIII. was 
almost as great a master of fine style as 
Beaumont. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Business. By Edward 
Grubb, M.A. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur Editor of The British Friend has 
revised and expanded into a little book 
some chapters which appeared in his paper 
as the result of a discussion on Business 
Morality, introduced at the yearly meet- 
ing of the Society of Friends, in May, 1911. 
None is better fitted to discuss this ques- 
tion than a member of the community to 
which he belongs, and the book is written 
with all the candour and grasp of the 
Quaker spirit at its best. There is no 
shirking of issues or failure to state the 
facts. As Mr. Grubb says at the outset, 


the problem is how to meet the fact that 
_ Christianity has not yet shown, unless 
im certain small and isclated and tem- 
porary communities, that it is able to 
embody and express itself in the social 
and industrial life of men. Unless it can 
find the way to do so, it can hardly become 
a world religion.’’ He discusses the ethics 
of competition, co-operation, socialism, and 
in a concluding chapter shows how far in 
his opinion the Socialist criticism of 
society is valid and where he is obliged to 
part company with it. The book contains 
a gpeat deal of thought compressed into 
véry small space, and would be an admir- 
able manual for elder scholar classes or 
adult schools to take as a text book for 
study. We should like also to see it 
widely circulated on the Stock Exchange 
and various other places, which are the 
mainsprings of commerce and industry. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


JOHN MILTON. 
1608-1674. 


If 

‘‘My song shall be of mercy and judgment : 
unto Thee, O Lord, will I sing.”—Ps. ci. 

Waitt Milton was with Cromwell he 
went quite blind. His blindness was 
brought on by studying too hard, and 
you can think what a trouble it must 
have been to him to be shut off from all 
books, as he was now, and from seeing the 
faces of his friends. He has written one 
beautiful sonnet (a sonnet is a short piece 
of poetry of fourteen lines) about his 
blindness, in which he tells us how he 
was tempted to fall into despair when 
he remembered that God had given him this 
gift of poetry (a “‘ talent’’ he calls it, 
comparing himself to the man in the 
parable) to make the best of, and how he 
was hindered from doing this by his 
blindness; then how he comforted him- 
self by thinking that God had hundreds of 
other people who were well and active 
and able to do His bidding ‘‘ and post o’er 
land and water without rest,’’ and that 
‘* they also serve who only stand and 
wait’’; that is to say, that if one is 
not able to do anything else, one is serving 
God just as truly by waiting patiently 
until He pleases to take us out of this 
world. Butin spite of his blindness, Milton 
wrote his greatest poem afterwards, as we 
shall see, by the help of the patience which 
he learnt at this time. 
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Cromwell died in 1658, and we know 
that Milton thought him a very great 
man by another sonnet which he has 
written to him, beginning, ‘* Cromwell, 
our chief of men,’’ praising him for all his 
battles, and finishing by begging him to hold 
out against the bishops and priests who 
wished to make slaves of people’s minds. 
Two years after Cromwell died, King Charles 
II. came to the throne, and Milton was 
for a short time thrown into prison, 
because he had been an enemy of Charles 
I., but a friend, another poet, persuaded 
the King to let him out. When an enemy 
of Milton’s said after this to the King that 
he wondered he did not punish him more, 
the King answered, ‘‘ He is punished 
enough; he is old, poor, and blind.’’ 


Yet though to most people this would’ 


have been a hard punishment, to Milton 
it mattered very little, for he lived in a 
world of his own thoughts, which were 
better than any of the riches or honours 
which many people seek after. He lived 
quietly in his house in Bunhill Fields, 
London, thinking over his great poem 
that he was now just beginning to write. 
For years past he had been thinking what 
kind of a poem would interest everybody, 
whether they were English or foreign, 
and at last he fixed upon the story of the 
Bible—how Adam and Eve disobeyed 
God and were driven out of Paradise, and 
how our Lord Jesus Christ taught us the 
way to live and die so as to reach Heaven, 


_ though we cannot go back to the Garden of 


Eden again. So Milton called his poem 
‘* Paradise Lost,’’? and the second part, 
which tells of the life and death of Christ, he 
called ‘‘ Paradise Regained.’’? They are 
‘“ songs of mercy and judgment.’’ 
Perhaps you wonder how he wrote poems 
when he was blind. Well, he did it in this 
way. He thought out his grand lines in 
his head, and then repeated them to his 
daughters, and they wrote them down for 
him. He had-also taught his daughters 
Greek and Hebrew, that they might read 
to him in these languages. We know from 
the accounts of other writers living then 
how he passed his days at this time. He 
rose every morning at 5 o’clock, listened 
to a chapter of the Hebrew Bible, and 
studied till mid-day ; he had his mid-day 
meal at one o’clock, then he went out and 
walked for an hour; after that he usually 
played for another hour on the organ or 
viol (a sort of fiddle), for he was a good 
musician, and this must have been a 
great comfort €o him when he was blind ; 
then he studied and wrote again, and in 
the evening visitors and friends used to 
come to see him and talk with him. They 
describe him as being clad in black, sitting 
in a room hung with faded green tapestry. 
His hair was light brown, and fell down on 
each side of a face that in his old age 
was still beautiful; his eyes were clear 
and grey, and showed no signs of blindness. 
He was of middling height, and was strong 
and muscular and a good swordsman ; he 
always ate very little. Shakespeare and 
other great men who had lived in 
Elizabeth’s reign were still living when 
he was a boy so he must have been able 
to talk about all kinds of interesting 
things. He finished ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’’ in 
1665, and sold it to a bookseller for £5, 
which seems ridiculously little to us; 
but people did not know then so well 
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what a very great poem it was ; indeed, 
it was only after his death that Milton 
was thought as much of as he deserved 
to be. 

In 1666 came the Plague of London, a 
terrtble time, when hundreds of people 
died every week (1,500 died during one 
week of September), and soon afterwards 
the Great Fire, which burnt down nearly 
half of the town. Milton went into 
Buckinghamshire to escape the Plague, and 
while there he wrote ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” 
and a very fine poem on the story of 
Samson which we can see he thought was 
like his own life in many ways, for Samson 
in his old age was blind, poor, and despised, 
and living among the Philistines, his 
enemies. Milton lost a good deal of pro- 
perty by the Fire, so he becime poorer 
than ever ; but after all this did not matter 
much, as he was very near his end. He 
returned to London after the Fire, and 
died there in 1674. 

A monument has been put up to him 
in Westminster Abbey, but he is best 
remembered by his poems. ‘hey are some 
of the greatest works ever written in any 
language, and when we think of them we 
should remember how Milton was firstly 
a great man, and secondly a great poet, 
for unless you have a noble mind and heart 
you cannot write words that are noble. 
So you must remember that that is the 
greatness of poetry—the reason why we 
ought to love it and learn things worth 
knowing from it. lt is not just a set of 
pretty rhymes ; it is wisdom spoken by a 
man or woman who is much more highly 
gifted and often nobler than most people 
living. Of the three poets I have told you 
about in recent articles—Caedmon, Chau- 
cer andnow Milton—Caedmon and Milton 
are the most alike, for they both wrote 
about the Bible story, though Caedmon 
was only an ignorant man and Milton 
was a scholar. But they were each of 
them true poets, and we should be 
thankful for both. 

: DoroTHEA HOoLtins. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Tur Rev. ANDREW CHALMERS. 


Ir is’ with deep regret that we have to 
record the death in his 72nd year, of the 
Rev. Andrew Chalmers, which took place 
at St. John’s Mount, Wakefield, on July 24. 
He had been seriously ill since Christmas, 
and his death was not unexpected. Mr. 
Chalmers was born on August 1, 1840, at 
Hythie, in Aberdeenshire. In early life 
his intellectual position was profoundly 
modified by the study of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species, and he resolved to enter the 
Unitarian ministry. He attended classes 
at Berlin and Heidelberg during 1868-9, 
and from 1869 to 1872 he was a theo- 
logical student at Manchester New College, 
London. On entering the ministry in 1872 
he settled at Oldham, moving to Cam- 
bridge in 1877. In 1880 he was appointed 
to Westgate Chapel, Wakefield, in con- 


nection with which his name will be long 


and affectionately remembered. During 

his ministry, which lasted for twenty-nine 
. v 

years, the ancient chapel was restored, and 


its present appearance will be a permanent 
memorial to his taste and to the devoted 
care with which he attended to everything 
which could enhance the beauty and 
helpfulness of the services. For a number 
of years he served the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Union as treasurer, and in 1899 was its 
president. In Wakefield itself he was 
widely respected as a citizen of noble 
ideals, and a zealous worker on behalf 
of education and public health. He also 
had a considerable reputation as a local 
antiquarian. In this connection the 
Wakefield Herald says of him :—; 

‘‘ As a local antiquary and folk-lorist 
Mr. Chalmers had no rival. When pre- 
siding at the remarkable lecture ‘‘ From 
Milnes’ House to Crewe Hall,’’ the Right 
Hon. C. Milnes Gaskell declared that Mr. 
Chalmers certainly knew far more about 
his family than he did himself. He knew 
by heart every scrap of the history of old 
Wakefield, including the annals of West- 
gate Chapel, with which were associated 
many of the former notabilities of the 
town.’’ 

Mr. Chalmers found a great deal of quiet 
pleasure in devotional writing. He com- 
posed several hymns as well as a series of 
litanies for use in Westgate Chapel. He 
also ventured into other fields of author- 
ship, and published several years ago ‘‘ A 
Red Cross Romance,’’ a verse chronicle of 
heroic deeds, and ‘‘ Transylvanian Re- 
collections.’ 

The funeral service, which was held at 
Westgate Chapel on Friday, July 26, was 
largely attended by members of the con- 
gregation and representatives of the various 
public bodies with which Mr. Chalmers 
had been connected. The Rev. W. T. 
Davies, minister of the chapel, and the 
Rev. W. R. Shanks, of Leeds, officiated. 
In the course of his address Mr. Shanks 
said that he wished to speak some words 
which would, in some small measure, 
indicate their feelings and his own regard- 
ing the great loss they had suffered as a 
congregation, as a town, and as a com- 
munity of Christian men and women. Mr. 
Chalmers had not been taken suddenly. 
They had long been waiting for the one 
clear call, which had come at last; and 
now he had entered into the higher life of 
thought and feeling. He had laboured 
for the betterment of their homes, their 
schools and hospitals, and their highest 
interests generally. He had done his work, 
let them thank God for it. 

The remains were afterwards cremated, 
and the ashes interred in the churchyard 
of Mr. Chalmers’ native village in Aber- 
deenshize. 


MEETINGS AND SCCIETIES 


THE RETIREMENT OF THE REV. 
JOSEPH WOOD. 
MEETING AND PRESENTATION IN 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Quren’s Cottece Hat, Birmingham, 
was crowded on the evening of Wednesday, 
July 24, when the congregation of the Old 
Meeting Church and many other friends 
assembled on the occasion of the Rev. 
Joseph Wood’s retirement from the Old 
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terial work. Mr. Wood is so well known 


and so greatly honoured throughout 
the churches he has served so long 
that no words are needed to tell 


of the importance of the event, particu- 
larly in connection with the liberal 
religious movement in Birmingham and 
the Midlands. After twenty-eight years of 
strenuous labour in Birmingham Mr. 
Wood has laid down his charge, and it 
only remained to make some suitable 
recognition of the large service he had 
rendered ,and to bid him God speed. In 
the proceedings on Wednesday there, was 
necessarily an undertone of sadness, but 
quite as deep and strong was the note of 
gratitude and of admiration. Many letters 
of regret for inability to be present were 
read by Mr. Madeley Mole, the junior 
warden of the Old Meeting Church, amongst 
others from the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
(Alderman Bowater), the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, Principal Carpenter, Dr. John 
Hunter, of Glasgow, and the Revs. H. 
Gow and J. M. Lloyd Thomas. Mr. 
George Yoxall, the senior warden, presided, 
and after speaking of the purpose of 
the meeting, and the influence of Mr. 
Wood on the members of his church, 
illustrated the latter point from his own 
experience. He had been led through 
questioning and doubt to clearer thought, 
a higher outlook, and a deeper moral life. 
He then moved the following resolution : 
“The members of the Old Meeting Church 
desire to record their appreciation of the 
great services rendered to the congrega- 
tion and the cause of Liberal Religion by 
the Rev. Joseph Wood during the twenty- 
eight years he has been its minister, and 
to express the hope that retirement from 
active work may enable him to enjoy 
many years of renewed health and happi- 
ness.” 

The resolution was seconded by Alder- 
man Sir James Smith, who said they must 
not look merely on the sad side in bidding 
farewell to Mr. Wood. In setting their 
pastor free from the responsibilities of 
office they were giving him the opportunity 
of much-needed and well-earned rest, and 
the opportunity of new forms of happiness 
in many directions. 

Many other speakers then supported the 
resolution in brief speeches,, paying their 
tribute to the work and influence of Mr. 
Wood. 

Alderman Sir George Kenrick spoke on 
the services rendered by Mr. Wood in 
connection with education. He referred to 
the old struggle for the establishment of 
School Boards in which Mr. Wood had 
played a foremost part. He soon showed 
that he had a thorough grasp of educa- 
tional matters and a vast sympathy with 
the people. The members of the old 
School Board soon felt that they had in 
Mr. Wood a colleague capable of giving 
them a lead. In this they were not mis- 
taken, as events proved. 

Lieut.-General Phelps spoke as one 
of the older members of the congregation, 
and was followed by Mr. W. J. Cross, 
who on behalf of the schools and classes 
expressed the deep gratitude all felt to 
their pastor. Mr. Wood, he said, had done 
no finer work than that among the young 
people of the church. He was leaving to 
his successor a great and flourishing enter- 
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prise. Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, represent- 
ing the Midland Christian Union, referred 
to Mr. Wood’s services on behalf of 
Liberal Christianity in the Midland district, 
and the Rev. J. W. Austin, representing 
the ministers, gave expression to the 
great affection in which he was held by 
his colleagues, and spoke of the high lead 
he had always given them in religious 
work. 

Further warm tributes were paid by the 
Rey. ¥. K. Freeston, Dr. 8S. M. Crothers, 
who referred to Mr. Wood’s many connec- 
tions with America, and Mr. Septimus 
Harding ; and then Mr. Ernest Martineau, 
in a short moving speech, presented to 
Mr. Wood a cheque for £1,100 subscribed 
by members of the congregation, the 
institutions connected with the church, 
and a few other friends. Mr. A. J. Cotton, 
on behalf of the choir, presented a copy 
of a Raphael Madonna. The motion was 
then put, and carried with acclamation, all 
standing. 

Mr. Wood, in his reply, thanked his 
friends from the bottom of his heart for 
all their kindness, patience, generosity, and 
willing co-operation during the twenty- 
eight years of his ministry. They had 
journeyed together over a long period of 
time. He had been permitted to share 
their joys and sorrows. He had stood in 
hope and gladness with some of them at 
the marriage altar, and with many in 
grief at the open grave. Together they 
had shared the bitter-sweet cup of life. It 
had been one of the greatest blessings of 
his life to have won their friendship. No 
man could desire a more affectionate con- 
gregation. He also counted it one of his 
great privileges to have been the first 
minister of the new Old Meeting Church, 
and to have been allowed to give it a certain 
character—to have had the joy of making 
its pulpit an influence, not for sectarianism, 
nor denominationalism, nor theological 
disquisition, but for Libera] Religion, the 
life of charity, and freedom of the spirit. 
Since he began preaching, fifty years ago, 
great changes in the thoughts and outlook 
of men had taken place; the political 
world had changed, the social outlook was 
quite different, the churches and_ their 
message had received another emphasis. 
In that time such a change had passed 
over theology and preaching as amounted 
to a revolution. This was true of all the 
churches: they none of them stood 
exactly where they did half a century ago. 
There was much greater freedom with re- 
gard to the Bible and Biblical criticism. 
Even bishops admitted the presence of a 
human and fallible element in the sacred 
writings. Then, happily, there was a 
great difference between the attitude of 
religion to science and of science to 
religion. Anything lke the famous 
encounters fifty years ago at Oxford 
between Professor Huxley and Bishop 
Wilberforce would to-day be impossible. 
There had also been a great change in 
doctrinal exposition. No treatise on theo- 
logy could now be written with the 
phraseology current fifty years ago, nor 
from that poimt of view. In bringing 
about these changes the. Liberal Christian 
Churches had played a conspicuous part. 
They had been in the van of the move- 
ment; they had carried the banner of 
progress and made these great advances 


possible. But let them not think the 
task was at an end. Theirs was still the 
larger faith, the wider knowledge, the more 
catholic vision. In the future, as in the 
past, let them rise to the responsibilities 
of their glorious gospel. 

The meeting concluded with the hymn 
“We come unto our fathers’ God,” and 
the Benediction pronounced by Mr. Wood. 


JOHN POUNDS HOUSE. 


Tue annual public meeting and “ pound 
day” of this Institution was held on Satur- 
day afternoon, July 13. Mrs. Bertram 
Falle, wife of the Junior Member for Ports- 
mouth, took the chair, and was supported 
by Mrs. Pollard, ‘Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Lan- 
gelaan, Mrs. Carling, Miss Spencer, Mr. J. 
W. Gieve, J.P., and Mrs. S. Rogers (hon. 
sec.). There was a fair attendance, and 
some of the girls—inmates of the Home— 
were present, looking smart and neat in 
their white aprons and caps. 

Upon taking the chair Mrs. Falle said 
she had that morning received a letter 
from an old friend who was 90 years of 
age, who knew John Pounds and could 
remember his little shop. The letter 
which Mrs. Falle read expressed the hope 
that the meeting would be a success and 
help those who were continuing his work 
upon somewhat different lines, to per- 
petuate his memory in the manner he. 
would most have desired. Proceeding, 
Mrs. Falle said great results often arose 
from very small beginnings, and the Home 
which, when first opened, was only able 
to deal with a very few girls, now placed 
out some 50 annually, so helping many of 
the most uncared-for girls to a respect- 
able and useful life. Employers all felt 
the difficulty of getting good servants, and 
in this connection the Home should be 
supported in every possible way. One . 
great point she noted was that the Home 
was not in debt; it was much more 
satisfactory to give money for current 
expenses than for debts that had been 
incurred. All honour was due to the lady 
who had given so much of her life to the 
Institution and kept its head above water. 

Mrs. Rogers read the secretary’s report, 
which spoke of the steady growth of the 
Home, 50 girls being received annually. 
Applications for servants far outnumbered 
the supply—four times the number of 
girls could easily have been placed out had 
the funds permitted. Mrs. Rogers said 
that the fact of mothers bringing their 
daughters one after the other as they 
left school, and old girls who were married 
or in service their sisters and friends, 
showed that they really appreciated the 
Home and the help given there. In the 
absence of the treasurer, Mrs. Langelaan, 
chairman of the committee, read his 
report, which showed a small balance in 
hand. She pointed out that £106 3s. 6d. 
subscriptions, and £145 7s. donations, left 
a large amount to be raised by other 
means, the year’s expenditure being £420 
16s. 7d., and asked for.increased and new 
subscriptions, which would greatly lessen 
the work and anxiety. 

Encouraging addresses were given by 
Mrs. Pollard, Miss Spencer, Mr. J. W. 
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Gieve, J.P., and Mr. Thompson, all of 
- whom urged upon those present to make 
the Home known to their friends and to 
we do their best to further its objects. Votes 
ea of thanks closed a very successful gather- 
e ing. A goodly number of ‘‘ pounds”’ 
as were sent by friends and well-wishers in 

oa groceries and other things, also several 
cheques and postal orders from friends 
Sb - ata distance. : 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Bpecial Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Aberdare.—On Thursday, July 25, a meeting 
of the members of the Highland-place Uni- 
tarian Church was held in honour of Miss S. 
George, Headmistress of the Higher Standard 
School, and daughter of the late Rey. J. J. 
George. During the evening a handsome 
presentation was made to Miss George on behalf 
of 105 subscribers to commemorate her long 
and faithful services as organist. 

Accrington.—The last of a series of seven 
1 open-air meetings was held on Thursday 
Bap: evening, July 25, when the Rev. W. J. Piggott, 
pee ' of Burnley, gave an address on ‘‘ The Strange 
Story of the Bible and the Church,’’ and there 
was a large audience. The meetings have been 
held under the auspices of the Oxford-street 
Church, and the Missionary Conference pro- 
vided the speakers each evening. The au- 
diences ranged from 80 to upwards of 200, and 
were composed of thoughtful men and women, 
who gave the speakers an attentive hearing 
and put intelligent questions at the close. 
At the closing meeting the Rev. W. G. Topping, 
eee who presided throughout the series, announced 
es that it was possible that further meetings 
- would be arranged for the month of Septem- 
: er. A successful uuited meeting of the 
Eo branches of the Women’s League at Burnley, 
sie Blackburn, and Accrington was held at 
= Acrrington on Saturday, July 27. 

Boys’ Own Brigade.—The Liverpool Bat- 
talion, consisting of No. 7 Company (Mill- 
street Domestic Mission), No. 8 Company 
(Hamilton-road Domestic Mission), and a 
representative three from the Birkenhead Com- 
pany (No. 10 when fully formed), camped in 
the Isle of Man from July 20 to 29, at a delight- 
ful spot called Kirk Michael. The battalion 
was under the command of Captains J. L. 
Haigh and Norman Hall, Lieutenants Armitage, 
Lane, Gerrard, and Rimmer, with the Revs. 
H. D. Roberts, T. Lloyd Jones, and Mr. 
Lawrence Holt as visitors. Nearly all the boys, 
in detachments of about twenty, had a sail in 
: Mr. Holt’s yacht to Peel and back. Bathing 
= parades took place as often as possible. The 

ae camp and its surroundings, with the stretch 
Ss of sea in front, were idealistic ; but the weather 
- was of that variable character which made 
3 boating, bathing, and fishing spasmodic 
“aes delights instead of perpetual attractions. 
; Route marches to Glen Helen, Sulby Glen, 
aS and Peel gave the boys a good impres- 
2 sion of the beauties of the island. 


) 


With 
a é its bugles and drums in front, and_ its 
- ES ambulance section behind, the battalion 


Rage looked, as it followed the winding, well-kept 
“Aiea roads, as though it ‘‘ occupied ’’ the little 
island in a peaceful semi-military sense, and 
was joyfully declaring the fact to all concerned. 
The farmers, their wives and children, their 
horses and cattle, were all greatly interested 
in the display, and capitulated to the musical 
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might of the invaders as it rolled over the 
rounded hills and among the echoing valleys. 
Who could resist the bugle and the boy? 
Church parade took place in camp on Sunday, 
the 21st ult., when Mr. Gerrard conducted the 
service, and made all assembled wonder at the 
foolishness of the man who built a house for 
himself by trickery and deceit, but under- 
mined the true foundation of his own character, 
thereby robbing himself of the most precious 
of all things. On the 28th the battalion 
marched to the local Primitive Methodist 
Chapel and heard an appropriate address on 
‘* Trust in God and do the right.”” Rain beat 
mercilessly on the canvas homes during the 
whole of the afternoon; but this only gave Mr. 
Holt and the officers the opportunity of teach- 
ing the boys how neessary it is to exercise 
great care if campers want to remain dry and 
warm. The ambulance and guard tents re- 
ceived all the soldiers whose bedding had been 
touched by the rain, andnext morning every- 
body was found fit and hearty. No. 7 Com- 
pany won the flag for the cleanest and tidiest 
tent, and also gained the greater number of 
marks for guard mounting. The boys re- 
turned to Liverpool, followed all the way by a 
good strong ‘‘ sou’-wester.’’ Parents and 
friends in goodly numbers awaited the boys on 
the landing stage. The battalion separated 
into its two companies, and marched home 
surrounded by an admiring crowd. Kirk 
Michael will be an oft-repeated word for many 
months to come. 

Crewe.—The Sunday school anniversary 
services at the Beech-street Free Christian 
Church were held on Sunday last, and were 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. G. Pegler, 
B.A. There were good congregations. 

Doncaster.—On August 22 the Doncaster 
Free Christian Church will begin a new epoch 
in its history. Ever since 1692 the flag of 
religious freedom has been kept flying by a 
sturdy and heroic band. In 1910 the congre- 
gation at the Unitarian Chapel was reinforced 
by a Congregational Church, which had been 
driven from its home by heresy hunters, and the 
Unitarian premises were found altogether too 
small. For months now the builders have 
been in possession of the site, demolishing the 
ancient sanctuary and erecting two halls with 
the necessary offices, a large hall to seat 600 to 
be used at present for Sunday services, and a 
small hall for the numerous activities of the 
week. The work is now rapidly advancing, 
and every prospect pleases save the financial 
one. There is an urgent need of £500. An 
earnest appeal is made for help in raising this 
sum. Donations will be gratefully received by 
the Rev. Perey Jones at 20, Morley-road, 
Doncaster. 

London District Unitarian Society.—The Lon- 
don District Unitarian Society have decided 
to hold a united service similar to the one which 
was so successful two years ago at the Dutch 
Church in Austin Friars, which the Rev. Dr. 
Baart de la Faille and his Consistory have 
kindly lent again, on Sunday evening, October 
20. The Society is seeking the co-operation 
of the churches by their closing on that evening, 
as it is felt that the good that is done to the 
members by joining in such a united service 
outweighs the harm done by closing -the 
church on one evening in the year. 

London: Essex Church.—The Rev. H. E. 
Speight, M.A., will enter upon his duties as 
Junior Minister on September 1. A Service of 
Induction into the Ministry and Welcome by 
the congregation will be held on Friday, 
October 4. Commemoration services in 
memory of the ejected clergy deprived and 
silenced by the Act of Uniformity, August 24, 
1662, will be conducted by the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston on August 25. 

London: Kilburn.—It is announced that the 
service at the Unitarian Church next Sunday 
morning will be in memory of the Rev. C. 
Voysey. It will be conducted by Dr..A. D. 
Tyssen. 
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Manchester.—Mr. Sam H. Whittaker, 21, 
Holmfield-avenue, Moston, Manchester, one of 
the hon. secretaries of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, writes :—‘‘ Will 
you allow me through your paper to inform 
composers of tunes that the hymns for next 
year’s number of ‘ Hymns and Choral Songs ” 
have been selected ? J shall be glad to send 
a copy of them to anyone who would like to 
submit tunes to my committee.’’ 

Mansfield.—An interesting experiment was 
tried last week at the Old Meeting House. The 
minister, the Rev. F. Heming Vaughan, invited 
the school children who are on holiday at the 
day school, to come for a Children’s Hour from 
3 to 4 p.m. each afternoon in the chapel. 
After a short religious service the time was 
spent in hymn singing and story-telling. ‘Tales, 
like Tolstoy’s Parables and Ruskin’s ‘* King 
of the Golden River ’’ were adapted for the 
children. About 100 came, and showed by 
their attendance and attention how much 
they appreciated the services. The experi- 
ment is a variant on the holiday school, and 
suggests one way of using churches on 
other than the stated occasions. That it was 
good for the children few could doubt who are 
familiar with the holiday pursuits of so many 
who attend our Council schools. 

Mexborough.—On July 21 special services 
were held by the Free Christian Church in the 
Empire Palace, the largest hall in Mexborough. 
The afternoon service was presided over by 
Councillor Wood, J.P., who gave an address to 
the children and parents. At the evening 
service the minister, the Rev. T. Anderson, 
preached to a very large congregation, about 
1,200 being present. The collections amounted 
to £21. The scholars now number 237, 
teachers and officials 17, adult conference 70, 
which for five months’ growth shows earnest 
and energetic work. 

Synod of Munster.—The Rev. G. V. Crook 
writes :—‘‘ Owing to some misunderstanding 
the notice in last week’s INQUIRER in connection 
with Cork and the Munster Synod is incorrect. 
The Rev. Geo. V. Crook still remains a member 
of the Synod of Munster.”?  ~ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


JAPAN AND THE New THEOLOGY. 

We learn from the Japan Weekly Mail 
that the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s book, ‘‘ The 
New Theology,’’ has just been translated 
into Japanese by Mr. Imaoka Shinichiryo. 
In the April number of the Kaitakusha 
Mr. Okada writes in praise of the original 
work, and bears testimony to t&e faithful- 
ness with which it has been rendered into 
Japanese. Japanese young men being free 
from the strong prejudice against new 
theological ideas felt by so many Kuropeans 
and Americans, Mr. Campbell’s ‘‘ New 
Theology ’” will doubtless find a large 
number of readersamong them. According 
to the Weekly Mail rationalistic Christians 
like Mr. Okada are already pretty numerous 
in Japan, and the ‘‘ New Theology’ 
in its Japanese dress is likely to add to 
their number. 


Tue Lonpon Pigeons. 

According to the Animal’s Guardian, 
the London pigeons show a tendency to 
disappear. ‘* When horse traftic was at its 
height, the pigeons flourished and grew 
in great numbers until the increase was 
so rapid that the authorities in the City, 
particularly with regard to St. Pawl’s 
Cathedral, had to declare war on them. 
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The same decrease is observable in Palace 


Yard, Westminster, underneath Big Ben. 


It is said that the motor is proving their 


undoing, and the birds are hard put to 
avoid starvation ; such of the pigeons as 
remain are depending almost entirely 
upon citizens of friendly disposition for 
one square meal a day. There was still 
a handsome group in the grounds of 
the British Museum recently. . . . 
Probably some of those of Cockney birth 
have gone farther into the country, where 
‘the chances of obtaining food are better.’’ 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused 
by the announcement that rubber has been 
produced by artificial means, and specula- 
tion is rife about possible commercial 
developments. A leading article in the 
South American Supplement of The Tomes 
in discussing the question says that it 
still remains to be proved that the chemical 
product can be converted into a com- 
mercial article possessing the resiliency 
and durability of the natural product. In 
any case it is probable that there is room 
for both. ‘‘The demand for rubber 
increases daily, and there are various 
potential new applications of the substance 
which would become actual were it avail- 
able in sufficient quantities and at a cost 
which, if lower than at present, would yet 
permit the natural product to be grown 
at a profit.’’ 

‘* On the whole, therefore,’’ the article 
concludes, ‘‘it seems probable that 
natural caoutchouc, especially if the 
planters are careful to adopt the best 
methods that science and organisation 
can provide, will continue to hold its 
own, and that while the prospect of planta- 
tion rubber may well perturb the souls 
of the forest-workers of the Amazon, 
the menace of the chemist need not 
seriously distress them. In this aspect 
of the question most people’s sympathies 
will favour the human rather than the 
mechanical agents of production; but 
if the world’s supply of natural rubber is 
to continue to furnish opportunities for 
fiends in human form to commit such 
atrocities upon defenceless natives as Sir 
Roger Casement’s report has revealed 
in the Peruvian Amazon region, the sooner 
synthetic wubber becomes commercially 
possible the better for humanity.’’ 


SunDAY CLOSING IN GLASGOW. 


The results of Sunday closing in Glasgow 
are strikingly illustrated by the- return 
just issued by the Chief Constable of 
Police. The following are the appre- 
hensions for being drunk and incapable :— 
Monday, 8 a.m. to Tuesday, 8 a.m., 1,448 ; 
Tuesday, 8 a.m., to Wednesday 8 a.m., 
1,349 ; Wednesday, 8 a.m., to Thursday, 
8a.m., 1,100 ; Thursday, 8 a.m., to Friday, 
8a.m., 1,017; Friday, 8 a.m., to Saturday, 
8a.m., 1,325 ; Saturday, 8a.m., to Sunday, 
8 a.m., 6,560; Sunday, 8 a.m., to Monday, 
8 a.m., 348. This table also shows very 
clearly that means to purchase drink leads 
to excessive drinking, for it will be noted 
that as the wages in the possession of the 
workers diminish during the week the 
arrests for drunkenness decrease, whereas, 


as soon as funds begin to come in on Friday 
the arrests increase. The returns also 
show that in addition to the 13,147 pro- 
ceedings for being drunk and incapable, 
7,681 other persons were dealt with for 
offences committed while under the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquor. Of these 
cases 420 were assaults on wives, and 
5,077 breaches of the peace. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate-——Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
POTTER. 
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RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss ALice E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Six ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 

ogdtad Pane ise Ge ae A. HARDCASTLE, 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 


Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev.and Mrs. HENRY 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INqurrER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
Humpaurey G.RUSSELL. 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre. | Suestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss Sm1ru. 


ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


ISCARD, near New Brighton.—To 


be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 
good garden. Three minutes from shops and 
Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 
and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R., InqurIRER 


Investments are withdrawable at any time Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


on skort notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
JULY. 


CONTENTS. 


Edgar Thackray, 
(M.A., Ph.D, 
A Bygone Village. Emma C0. Drummond. 
A School in Madagascar. T. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddha. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Sea. Manley B. Townsend. 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A. Stephen Noel. 

Man or Priest. Rupert Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible, Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers,—X VI.—XXX. 

Arthur Brooke. 

Bertram Lister, M.A. 

T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 

F, J. Gould. » 

H. V. Mills. 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A. 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


The Power of Suggestion. 


= 


pip Ess crere Egg Plums, 24 lbs. 
~ 6/6, 12 lbs. 3/9. Victorias, 24 lbs. 8/6, 
12 lbs. 4/9. Carriage paid in England and 
Wales. — FRANK Roscorn, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 
White Art Irish Linen, suitable for 
making Teacloths, Traycloths, D’oyleys, &c. 
Bundles of big pieces only 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. 
Catalogue FREE.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Flaxzella.” Light, cool, wasbable; wears for 
years. Scores of beautiful designs, fascinating 
shades.—Wriie to-day, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. : 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Orr. FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—Woo.LFALL & Co., Southport. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


5 eo 
Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office. 
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(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
August 3, 1912, _ 
“0 Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
over, 
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[One Penny. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait. 1s. net. 


MAN’S CHIEF END, 


and other Sermons. 
By B. R. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. ls. net. 


HOW A poe oe FOUND 


By G. A. FERGUSON. 
Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 


_ By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s, 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


~The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Modern Handbooks of Religion 


Crown 8vo. 2/- each net. 


The Jewish Religion in the Time of 
Jesus. By Dr.:G. Houtman, of Halle. 
Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. 150 pp. 


The Sources of our Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus. By Prof. Pau. 
WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. Translated by 
E. W. Lummis, M.A. 176 pp. 

Paul: A Study of his Life and 
Thought. By Prof. Dr. W. WReEDE. 
Translated by H. W.Lummis, M.A. 200 pp. 

The Apostolic Age. By Prof. E. von 
Dosscut7Tz, of Strassburg. Translated by 
F. L. Pogson, M.A. 144 pp. 


Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma. 
By Prof. Dr. JoHANNES WEISS, of Heidel- 
ye Translated by V. D. Davis, B.A. 

pp. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY 


St. Michael’s Hail, Hove. 


A Mansion approached by Lodge entrance 
and carriage drive through avenue of trees. 
House and lawns entirely secluded in beau- 
tiful wooded grounds near sea. 
Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Hasy 
access to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, etc. 


Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY, Benares House, 


ood Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technical, Medical 
Law, Theologieal, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


The Snquirer. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


The Tides of Devotion. By Rev. J. M. 
Lioyp THOMAs. July 27. 
“Values of the Faith.” By W. Scorr 
PALMER. July 20. 
“The New Unity.” By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. July 13. 
TheChureh and Human Life. By Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. July 6. 


Bicentenary of Jean Jaeques Rousseau. 
By Professor FostER WATSON. June 29. 


Types of English Piety. By Rev, E. W. 
LEwIs. June 29. 


Chureh Life in Scotland. By Rev. R. 
Nicou Cross. June 22 & 29. 


Love among the Ruins. By Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks. une 22. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 14d. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


August 30. Lugano, 16 days, £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 
August 30, Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. Morrison. 
NO EXTRAS, 
The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions, 


Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EKESEN - on - the -WALLENSEE.— 

In connection with Mr. Lummis’ Swiss 

tour, special tickets are issued for the latter 

pert of August (16 to 27), giving ten days at 

eesen, at an inclusive charge of nine guineas. 
—15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


£2,949,000 
£12,700;000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow Es, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


Managing 
Directors. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
hristian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 


Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full! prospectus on application to the HBAD- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W, MarsHa.u, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


“TIHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HiGuH-cLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schcols and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGHSCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Ta.por, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MISTREss. 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Next Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably_ respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient ‘staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrerHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON, 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden. 
Hicu ScuHoout For Grrus. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special attention to 
English pupils. Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
spectus and details apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemper and M. A. Kuntze, 9, Konig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References kindly permitted: Mrs. 
Buake, “Yeabridge,’ South Petherton, 
Somerset; Mr. W. F. Price, ‘Overdale,” 
Letchworth-road, Leicester. 
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SUNDAY, August 11. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry, 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. W. Woopine, B.A.; no evening 
service, 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. K. Frexsron. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. ELuis; 6,30, 
Mr. J. W. GALn. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. A. C. HoLpEn, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. Woop. 


Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. V. Moopy. 
fiford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. H. 


DRUMMOND. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Mr. 8. Mossop. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, .N.W., no 
morning service until Sept. 15; 6.30, Rev, 
F, HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Mr. T. Maynarp. No 
evening service during August, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowertu 
Pore. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. G. CooPEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road. Closed 
during August. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. P. Young, 
LL.B. No evening service. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. J. W. Gaz; 
6.30, Rev. J. ELis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept. 15. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. S; P. 
PENWABDEN. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. Joszrg 
Wison. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Mr. W. T. Conyur. 


ABERYSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmBLEsIpE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rey. H, W. Hawxzs, of West Kirby. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed during first 
three weeks of August. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
1] and 6.30. 

Biemincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. H. SHELLEY. 
Biacxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 

Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopzgtu Samira. 
Bourton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 
Bovgnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Harwoon, B.A. 
Brurwrort, Unitarian Chapel, Kast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxse, M.A. 


Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PaimstLeY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

- Rev. G. STREET. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
6.30. 
CuxstzR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 
Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savevxt Hioxs, M.A. 
EvesuaM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 
Ger Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rey. E. H. PIckERING. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-read, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 
HorsHaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MABTEN. 
Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
E. O’Connor, B.D. 
LricxsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 
Lzwexs, Westgate- Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 
LivERPOoL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 
LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. C. Cresszy, D,D. 
LIvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6,30, 
Rey. J. C. ODaGERs. 
Matpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FAaRQUHARSON, 
ManonEstTeR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovcitas WaALMsLEY, B.A. 
Manouestsr, Platt Chapel, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 
B.A. 
New Briauton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 


Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. TopPina.: 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30. Closed. 

Newrokrt, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLE. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. G. G. 
Moore. 

PorrsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Prxston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

Scagsporoves, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
E. A. Voysery, M.A. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLLIlam AGAR. 

SoutHrokrt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Dawtrey, B.A. 

SouTsAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDEEAB, M.A. 

Torquay. Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. Tupor JONES, 

TunBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. W. R. Smy tu. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30. 


. CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev. B. C. ConsTABLE, 16, Langdale-road, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 


— 


< HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.” — 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EpiTor, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Situations . 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—_—_~— 


ANTED, an Organist and Choir- 
master for the New Gravel Pit Church, 
Chatham-place, Hackney. £25 per annum. 
Two services and practice weekly.—Apply to 
Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, Clapton Common, NE 


ALARY OPTIONAL.—Lady, well 


connected, requires post Housekeeper, 
Companion to invalid, etc. Domesticated ; 
nursing; supervise servants.—P., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ \ JANTED, for the Argentine, experi- 

enced Nursery-Governess. Must be 
fond of children and quiet country life——For 
all particulars apply, 30, Sheepcote-road, 
Harrow. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Iy the House of Commons on Tuesday 
Lord Robert Cecil asked the Prime Minister 
whether, in view of the accusations which 
have been made against the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, particularly in foreign 
countries, the Government would consent 
to the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire whether any responsibility 
rested upon the British directors of the 
company for the atrocities on the Putu- 
mayo; and whether any changes in the 
law were desirable to prevent the machinery 
of the English company law being used 
for such nefarious practices. Mr. Asquith 
replied that the Government had con- 
sidered this suggestion, and in view of the 
exceptional circumstances of the case, they 
approved of the appointment of a Select 
Committee. This announcement is highly 
satisfactory, but it is very unfortunate 
that the Committee is not to be appointed 
until the House reassembles after the 


recess. 
* * * 


TuE English pulpit at the present time is 
not in much danger from prophetic frenzy 
or unbalanced moral passion. The sermon 
which Canon Hensley Henson preached in 
Westminster Abbey last Sunday on the 
Putumayo atrocities was as timely as it 
was startling, and the effect upon the 
congregation must have been electric. 
He deliberately named the English direc- 
tors of the British Amazon Company, and 
pressed home their responsibility with 
terrible incisiveness. ‘‘I have dealt at 
such length on the case of the directors,”’ 
he said, ‘* because I desire in this church— 
the central shrine of English-speaking 
Christendom, where an ancient and reli- 


memorials of those whose service to the 
poor, the suffering, and the oppressed has 
illuminated the national history and 
exalted the national ideal—to express what 
is certainly in the minds of thousands of 
considering men and women throughout 
the British Empire and in the United 
States of America, that the time has come 
for such change of commercial law as shall 
render it impossible for those who make 
money by the oppression of native races to 
wash their hands of all responsibility 
for the crimes of their agents in those 


regions, however remote, where their 
wealth is gained.” 
* * % 


Tuer sermon closed with a demand that 
the directors, who shared out the blood- 
stained gains, should be arrested and 
brought to public trial as ‘‘ the irreducible 
demand of justice’’ ; and with a cordial 
endorsement of the project to send out 
immediately an English Roman Catholic 
Mission into the Putumayo district, which 
had in it the true ring of a passionate 
charity, ‘‘ reckless of name or sect or 
creed,’? in face of a terrible wrong. 
‘This is no time, when the Indians are 
perishing, to debate the merits of churches 


and to inflame the mind with the recollec- | - 


tions of ecclesiastical differences and con- 
flicts. For my part I prefer to recall the 
glorious achievements of Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the past and in the present. 
I refuse to see in them any other character 
than that of fellow-Christians called to an 
urgent and difficult work; I rejoice to 
aid their effort, and I pray God to bless it.’’ 
woe x 

WE are glad to see that public opinion 
in other directions is crystallising into a 
demand for definite action. A Town’s 
Meeting has been held in Manchester, at 
which the Lord Mayor presided, and ad- 
dresses were given by Bishop Welldon, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, and 
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his belief that the measures in contem- 
plation by the English, American and 
Peruvian Governments would prove effec- 
tual; but if they should not, there was 
no step we should not be justified 
in the name of civilisation in taking 
in order to put an end to these crimes. 
He would not stand, he said, by inter- 
national rule in a matter of this kind. If 
we wished for a precedent we need only 
remind ourselves of what our fathers 
thought and did in a less extreme case than 
this, when without any right or authority 
whatever they put an end to the African 
slave trade at the beginning of the last 
century, and no man and no country dared 
to say them nay. It was recognised that 
they were doing a work of humanity, a 
work which no other Power was prepared 
to do, and that they were justified before 
God and man in doing it ; and they did it. 
In the present case no measures so extreme 
were at all likely to be needed, but if they 
were we should be. fully justified in taking 
them, however strong they might be. 
* * oo 

We have received this week several new 
publications from the National Peace 
Council, among them ‘‘ The Importance of 
Instruction in the Facts of International- 
ism,’ by Mr. J. A. Hobson, and ‘‘ The 
Promotion of International Peace through 
Universities,’ by Principal Carpenter. 
The American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation, with its proud motto 
Pro Patria per Orbis Concordiam, was, we 
believe, the first to realise the educational 
value of a regular series of cheap pamphlets, 
and we are glad to see that such an ex- 
cellent example is being followed in our 


own country. 
* * * 


PRINCIPAL CARPENTER Calls special atten- 
tion to the significance of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, whose com. 
mon activities are only possible under con- 
ditions of peace. Though not concerned 
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directly with peace propaganda it is un- 
doubtedly a powerful factor in interna- 


tional goodwill. It was founded in Sweden 
in 1895 and has now become a world-wide 
organisation with 2,288 local societies, and 
a membership of 152,000 students and 
professors. As Dr. Carpenter points out, 
‘*In the vast variety of its operations 
concerned with social problems at home 
and_ foreign missions abroad, in the 
periodic gatherings which bring together 
delegates from diverse lands, in the con- 
stant interchanges of travel and the 
circulation of increasing literature, the 
fundamental demand is for mutual under- 
standing and brotherly sympathy.”’ 


% ok of 


Mr. Hosson’s pamphlet is a powerful 
plea for the teaching of history in accord- 
ance with our growing internationalism 
in thought and trade in place of the 
‘* hard-shell nationalism ’’ which is still 
taught in many schools. ‘‘ If every boy 
and every girl really understood that 
nations are not trading units, that Ger- 
many and France and England and 
America are not engaged in competing 
with one another about the world for a 
limited market, that these nations are not 
trading firms at all, and that an elaborate 
process of co-operation between Knglish- 
men, Germans, Frenchmen, and people of 
other nations is going on in the world, that 


there is no ultimate antagonism, but that: 


the healthy competition of different per- 
sons of different nationalities is essential 
towards that wider co-operation for the 
benefit of all—if this was clearly taught 
and understood, it would go very far 
towards enabling them to realise that 
nations are not the separate things they 
are at first disposed to conceive them, 
but are growing into ever closer union.”’ 
The whole argument is one of great force 
and interest, and has in it an element of 
po'itical imagination, which is one of the 
best securities of peace. 


* * * 


THE returns of the Census which was 
taken last year in the Union of South Africa 
are very interesting, but at the same time 
they reveal very clearly the grave difficulty 
of the political and social problems which 
have to be faced. The country has toa large 
extent recovered from the severe back-wash 
of the war, and immigration has again 
set in on a considerable scale, but in the 
race with the coloured population the 
white man is still losing ground. Out 
of a total population of 5,973,394 only 
1,276,242 are Kuropeans as compared 
with 4,697,152 natives. When these 
figures are analysed and compared with 
those of the previous census, we learn that 
the increase in the coloured population has 
been 15-72 per hundred compared with an 
increase of 14-27 per hundred among Euro- 
peans. 


CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. * 


THERE are one or two sentences in 
Witiiam Law’s “Spirit of Prayer” on 
which I want to dwell for a few minutes. 
He speaks of the greater part of mankind, 
nay, of Christians, as being asleep, and 
their various dreams as being only their 
particular kind of worldliness. “The 
learned and the ignorant, the rich and 
poor, are all in the same state of slumber 5 
only passing away a short life in a different 
kind of dream.” This comparison of life 
to a sleep, and human activity to a dream, 
is in no sense novel or original. Worps- 
wortH speaks of our birth as being but a 
sleep and a forgetting. We come from 
Gop, who is our home, trailing clouds of 
glory, and that is one way of regarding 
this life as a falling from a higher and a 
diviner mode of being. Those of us who 
cannot believe that we have lived before 
this life may yet be convinced that we 
have been sent here by Gop, that our 
existence here has a special meaning, that 
it is intended to fulfil a divine purpose, 


that we have a career to run, a character 
to shape, a divine promise and a destiny 


to fulfil. 

But Wii11Am Law’s suggestion is more 
definite than this. It is this, that ‘‘ Man 
has an eternity within him, is born into 
this world, not for the sake of living here, 
not for anything this world can give him, 
but only to have time and place to be- 


come either an eternal partaker of a. 


divine life with Gop, or to have a hellish 
eternity amongst fallen angels; and 
therefore every man who has not his 


eyes, his heart, and his hands continually 


governed by this twofold eternity may be 
justly said to be fast asleep—to have no 
awakened sensibility in himself.” Or, as 
he puts it later on, “‘ He comes into this 
world on no other errand but to rise out 
of the vanity of time into the riches of 
eternity.” Inother words, we are here to 
choose day by day, moment by moment, 
life or death—the blessing or the curse. 
Poor and miserable as this life is, accord- 
ing to this writer, yet “we have all of us 
free access to all that is great and good 
and happy, and carry within ourselves a 
key to all the treasures that heaven has 
to bestow on us. We starve in the midst 
of plenty, groan under infirmities, with 
the remedy in our own hands; live and 
die without knowing and feeling anything 
of the one only good, whilst we have it in 
our power to know and enjoy it in as 
great a reality as we know and feel the 
power of this world over us; for heaven 
is as near to our souls as this earth is to 
our bodies... . Gop, the only good of 
all intelligent natures, is not an absent 
or distant God, but is more present in and 
to our souls than our own bodies.” 


* An address delivered at a Wednesday even- 
ing service at the High Pavement Chapel, 


Nottingham. 


| life and its opportunities. 


Among many reflections which these 
pregnant sentences of the mystic bring to 
birth is this central and critical one, that. 
we are here so to use our body as to_ 
transfigure it into a soul. There is a sense, 
then, in which every man is the creator 
or the destroyer of his own soul. A soul 
is only given to us in incompleteness in — 
order that it may be made into a- 
complete totality. It is given as a seed 
that we may cultivate its growth into ~ 
perfection. The terrible responsibility laid 
upon every one is nothing less than the 
making of his own soul. 


On any view of life, then, this present 
existence of ours in critical. In it we make 
or mar the nature of our immortality. 
Indeed, there are some thoughtful and ~ 
devout people who argue that there is no 
immortality by nature, or of necessity. 
There is for every. one of us, only the 
possibility of an immortality. Whether we 
become actually immortal or not depends 
on what we do with ourselves here. Im- 
mortality is thus something we have to 
win by our own effort. It is conditional 
on our prayers and strivings. We may, 
through neglect, through selfishness, 
through sensuality, through sin, forfeit — 
our birthright, and work our way down- 
wards through gloom and horror into ~ 
utter extinction; we may through saeri- 
fice and service, through heroic and holy 
living, realise all our birthright and 
actualise our spiritual possibility, and so 
make ourselves immortal. Whether we shall 
advance beyond and through death into — 
immortality depends, according to this 
theory, on the use we make of this mortal 
He that lives to 
the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 


-he that lives to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 


reap eternal life. 

I have stated this view of conditional 
immortality because I think it throws into 
bold and striking relief the critical char- 
acter of our life here. It brings home to 
us the fact that our conduct is decisive of 
much beyond what the thoughtless imagine. 
Our thoughts, our feelings, our actions, are 
terribly weighted with eternal issues. 
Every moment is vocal with the alterna- 
tive : Choose ye—life or death, the blessing 
or the curse. 

But I do not personally believe that the 
fact of immortality is conditional. I 
believe its nature, its quality, is condi- 
tional. I do not think that the cruel 
sensualist and the villain are going to 
escape the harvest of their sins by annihi- 
lation. Nor do I think that the little 
innocent babe who has not made one con- 
scious efiort for good is going to forfeit 
immortality because its immortality has 
not been earned or won or achieved. No, 
the vile will have to face the resultant of 
their life hereafter even as the saint. 
There is, I believe, ample provision in 
Gop’s spiritual universe for all disciplines 


*. self-condemnation, 
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to burn away the foulness of our moral 
disease. There is place for cleansing by 
purgatorial flames; and those flames will 
not be less agonising, not the less consum- 
ing, but the more because they are not 
material but spiritual, being the pangs of 
the horrors of re- 
morse, the agony of a conscience become 


‘sensitive to its guilt and to its treachery 


to Gop. Death may be an awful revealing 
of what we have done or not done here 
for our beatitude or for our misery. Our 
earth-life is laden with decisions that aflect 
us not only now but hereafter. At the 
core of our being our soul is being made or 
unmade moment by moment. 

Let us think of that seriously and 
solemnly. It is a theme for frequent 
meditation. But let us remember for our 
encouragement that however gross or 
sensual or carnal a life may have been, 
there are yet saving sources open to us 
by prayer and effort and consecration— 
sources of purification and amendment of 
life able to wash us clean of the filth of 
sin. The vilest sinner may yet “ cleanse 
him in great waters, and with bitter herbs 
make him whole.” We turn away from 
the evil and turn upward toward the good, 
And how glorious it is to believe, with a 
constraining and operative and fruitful 
belief, that through all suffering and 
struggle and weariness we are building up 
and fortifying the soul’s life, and in- 
creasing our joy in Gop now and here- 
after. That all that is dark in our ex- 
perience, all our trials, our loneliness, our 


. griefs, our daily martyrdoms and persecu- 


tions, if such be our lot, are not in vain, 
if through them we rise steadily out of 
time into eternity, if through them we 
are brought nearer to Curist, and have a 
sweeter communion with him and a 
closer walk with Gop, if through them 
we are shaping and moulding our inward 
soul into a strong personality that shall at 
last stand in its integrity before the very 
light of lights to glorify Gop and to enjoy 
them for ever. We endure every cross for 
the joy that is set before us in a glorified 
and ascended life. 
J. M. Lroyp Tomas. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


—- 


VALUES OF THE FAITH. 
IV. 

WE must remind ourselves (for there are 
many who forget) that the articles of the 
Christian faith are not of one class alone. 

In considering some we find that philo- 


“sophical or psychological criticism and con- 


struction help us best to enter into the 
general mind of the Church, others we 
have to look at more particularly in the 


light of historical, literary, and exegetical 
knowledge. But the principle and method 
of interpretation remain the same. In 
every case we would distinguish between 
spiritual and moral truth supported by 
the Christian witness to experience—the 
authority of which increases in weight 
along the ages—and the constitution of 
verbal statements, framed according to 
certain transient intellectual preposses- 
sions of ignorance and knowledge, by 
which that truth is handed on from 
generation to generation, man to man. 
We would distinguish, in short, between 
the outward and the inward parts of the 
sacrament of Christian social and in- 
dividual experience, as this is communi- 
cated throughout the Church by a vehicle 
of word and phrase and sentence, of 
philosophical, psychological, scientific, or 
historical affirmation. or we find that 
in this distinction lies not only the hope of 
permanent harmony among the different de- 
mands of our complex mental and spiritua] 
activities, but a great part of the strength 
of our defence against attack made upon 
the faith from without, as well as a solid 
support for missionary advance in aid 
of a world sorely needing the good news 
of Christ. We can only serve those men 
who now reject Christianity en bloc, for 
intellectualist reasons and by critical 
means of an intellectualist nature, if we 
are able_to tell them that since God has 
not been pleased to save mankind by 
science or by historical accuracy, any 
more than (as St. Ambrose says) in dia- 
lectica, or through successful ontological 
speculation, their attack altogether misses 
the mark of our Christian faith. 

We shall have to own that we ourselves 
have shared their intellectualist error, 
have judged the work of God in man as 
though it were primarily a work of the 
reflective and discursive power of the 
human mind; that we have defended 
amiss as they attack amiss. But in this 
we shared an all too common delusion, 
from which, it seems, few except the saints 
and prophets have escaped. And it was 
hardly to be expected that we should 
escape from it before our scientific and 
philosophical pre-possessions had been 
effectively revised, and _ historical and 
documentary criticism had acquired suffi- 
cient strength to clear away the obstacles 
that stood before us in the way. 

How should men, Christian men, who 
lived by the truth of those articles of 
faith, who knew God in themselves, Christ 
living in their life, know also that the 
verbal expression which had not hindered 
a conveyance of the truth to themselves, 
carried with it also the speculative im- 
perfections, the ignorance and inadequate 
guesses, of men? How could they know 
this before those guesses, that ignorance, 
and those imperfections had been brought 
convincingly home to them? Scientific 
men for long did no better. Because the 
Ptolemaic astronomy, the caloric theory 
of heat, the atomic theory of the ultimate 
constitution of matter, each and all, have 


worked, those guesses were held for long 
and by many as revealing inmost secrets 
of the material world. When they ceased 
to cover and have room for all the known 
facts, they were of necessity superseded ; 
but even now there are men who believe 
as firmly in the theoretic truth of scientific 
guesses that have replaced them, believe 
in the newer hypothesis as a final revela- 
tion of truth. We Christians were never 
driven to our discovery by finding the 
faith break down under the test of prac- 
tice and experience, as those bygone 
hypotheses of science broke down. When 
we behaved towards God as personal we 
were always met as by a personal love 
and personal power given unto us; when 
we sought the influx of his Spirit, a greater 
Spirit became our own; when we strove 
atter the mind of Christ we found a new 
mind working wonders in ourselves. In 
the sacrament of love we discovered love ; 
in the risen Lord we found present salva- 
tion. How should we think of changing 
our theoretical statements concerning 
these realities of life, as the men of science 
were so often forced to do ?. It was not 
in their working that our hypotheses 
broke down. They work still if a man 
accepts them still, work to the fullest of 
all moral and spiritual tests he can apply, 
all moral and spiritual facts he knows. 

We had to learn new science, new 
philosophy, new psychology, more history. 
more about our documents. These things 
are affairs not of religion and the faith, 
but of the minor matters of our theoretic 
knowledge ; concerning which we have to 
Jearn like other men, but with a greater 
or a lesser measure of which we, like them, 
can live to the utmost of our spirit’s 
power. It is our business, now, to put 
things right before the world, and to 
ourselves; to set value against value, 
contrast religion in its everlasting sig- 
nificance and character with a changing 
body of theoretic knowledge. ‘The Chris- 
tian faith and its articles are vulnerable 
indeed, if, in our defence of the Christian 
faith, we allow ourselves to be led away 
from the open field of religion and the 
full exercise of reason, into those arti- 
ficially closed lists where intellectualism 
lays down its arbitrary rules and the 
fight must be conducted like a game. 
Our faith will be shown before men with 
the strength of corporate life, the massed 
experience of men who have put it to 
the test, if we refuse to let ourselves be 
bound in such a way, in any way, and take 
our stand upon the whole and our relation 
to the whole. And when, or if, we plead 
authority, we must make clear to men 
that if we do not acknowledge it as an 
extrinsic power or as absolute, yet neither 
do we esteem it an authority of each man 
for himself in a false antithesis towards 
the whole. 

We can hardly, indeed, bring our dis- 
cussion to a fitting close without amplify- 
ing this point, nor, so it seems, more 
effectually than by quoting (in translation) 
the following paragraphs from an editorial 
article in ‘‘ Les Annales de Philosophie 
Chrétienne’’ (Fourth Series, Vol. L, 
pp- 13-16) :— 


** But since we are never isolated, since, 
in spite of the inalienable autonomy which 
1S ours in our inner life, we are bound to 
the Whole, the Whole is prolonged in us 


and we have to live as a function of 
the Whole, it is also as a function of the 
Whole that we have to think; the work 
of thought, personal and intimate as it 
is, is none the less social. No man 
accomplishes it alone; to attempt it is 
to go inevitably astray. At no moment 
is it expedient to break with the past, 
in no circumstances is it expedient to 
shut out the present. We never begin 
another world, another humanity, another 
life. Truth dates from no man, the truth, 
that is, which gives a meaning to our life. 
No man is the starting point, no man the 
centre. And the attempts of any man to 
act as though he were so bring trouble 
and disorder, suffering and death. 

‘This is true in the material order; 
it is true, and in a higher degree, in the 
spiritual order. And more especially in 
the realisation of the most interior ideal, 
of that which in one aspect belongs essenti- 
ally to our intentions and our freedom, 
our solidarity manifests itself at its deepest 
and widest, reaching even to infinity. 
For in mind and heart and soul we cannot 
attain to our fullest development unless 
we share in the totality of being, unless 
in our depths, in front of us, above and 
beneath us, we feel that there is nothing 
alien from us, nothing which, limiting our 


vision and our movement, darkens and’ 


confines us. It is impossible to conceive 
a more fallacious claim than the claim to 
enclose ourselves within ourselves, there 
to live apart; there is no tour d’ivoire. 
The individual lot of each one of us depends 
upon the co-operation of all, and the work 
we have to do is social because our exist- 
ence is essentially social, because, if we 
demand that the whole should work with 
us and for us, the whole also demands 
that we should work with and for the 
whole. 

‘* It is this demand of the whole which 
we see translated into authority for indi- 
vidual men in every effort which life 
makes towards organisation, however rudi- 
mentary. And, consequently, authority 
is everywhere in the world. Men only 
seek to destroy authority by putting 
another in its place, and in order to do so. 
Those who pretend to do without it 
always either impose it or submit to it, 
deceiving others or themselves. It is, 
then, inevitable that we should find 
authority in the life of religion, or else- 
where, and even more than elsewhere, 
although with another character, for the 
proper note of the religious life is to be 
social in the highest degree. The thing 
that should really surprise us is that 
men should take offence at it there, as if 
there above all life were not more than 
the individual life, as if there most of all 
we do not need to hear the voice of all 
that works with us towards the realisa- 
tion of our common destiny. 

‘* And if authority in this case is brought 
to bear on thoughts and intentions, if 
it penetrates into the inmost recesses of 
the mind, it cannot be otherwise, since 
its office and function is to serve the 
development of the spiritual life in order 
to realise the communion of souls. But 
at the same time also it only serves this 
end because it is essentially spiritual. 
Relatively to the end for which it exists 
it is absolutely impossible that it should 
constrain. It differs from the authority 
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of Cesar in that it is addressed to the 
inner man, and seeks a hidden result. 
Certainly it demands the allegiance of 
the mind, the will, the heart. But heart 
and will and mind are never captured 
from without. The head may be forced 
to bow, the knee to bend, the lips to 
speak, but no man can force the mind to 
think, the will to desire, the heart to love. 

‘‘To this spiritual authority there is 
then a spiritual obedience which is a 
true response and is truly efficacious. To 
endure it, to submit to it merely, is to 
remain opposed to it. All submission 
which does not come from the depths of our 
being, which is no willing adhesion, 
from a spiritual motive, is by the very 
fact illusory and unreal. For to socialise 
our outward man, to harmonise it for the 
moment and in appearance with the 
external demeanour of other men—this 
is nothing, unless we have brought our 
inner life into the social harmony. There 


is a pharisaism of obedience as there. 


is a pharisaism of independence, of which 
we may say that each is worth exactly 
as much as the other. 

‘“And since, however supernatural 
the destiny to which religious authority 
brings its support, this destiny is always 
that of a free being, who can only 
realise himself in freedom, it seems, 
therefore, that the true obedience which 
alone counts, which alone is congruous 
with the spirit and the purpose of this 
authority, is something quite other than 
a passivity which allows itself to be 
shaped. It is an activity, as full, as 
whole, as profound as possible, which, 
starting from humility, from the very 
poverty of the conditions of our existence, 
bends itself to the work of transfiguration 
and of inner growth to which we are 
all called. And it is evident that to 
utter with the lips the accepted formulas 
is not sufficient for thisend. The accepted 
formulas are the voice of tradition, the 
voice of the truth which has become a 
human truth in order to reach us. But 
on our side, we must go towards it, and, 
that it may not remain a dead letter, 
we must translate it into our own intimate 
convictions. To pretend to receive it 
would only end in the determination to 
do without it, while we try to make our 
own truth begin in ourselves. We can 
only welcome it with an honest welcome 
and without reserves, by seeking so to 
understand ourselves as to comprehend it, 
and vice versa; for by the solidarity which 
connects us with the point of departure, 
as by the communion of minds which 
ought to be at the term, these two things 
are one. 

“* The work which we have to do is, con- 
sequently, at the same time and by 
the same title a work of obedience and of 
initiative, of respect and of freedom. And 
it is in respect and in obedience that 
initiative and liberty find freest play. 
Separating these things we wrong their 
nature; we create on the one hand 
servility and superstition, on the other 
rebellion and pride.”’ 

If from the ancient centre of the Christian 
Faith we receive a message such as this, 
if a Roman Catholic Christian comes 
thus far to meet us, we may surely take 
heart for the future of the Christian world. 


W. Scorr PALMER. 
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ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. — 


THE customary sketch that we have — 


come to expect in the current journals of 
the life and work of noted men is of no 
mean value, in days when few find time 
to read biographies. A time-saving age— 


save the mark—must needs have its con-_ 


densed and predigested information. — 

In January we deck a Trafalgar Square 
statue, and write eulogies in the papers of 
a hero all must delight to honour. No one 
grudges the great and noble their meed of 
praise and glory, yet the thoughts of some 
dwell for a moment on the strange diver- 
sity of character and circumstance which 
gave life in the same year to two men 
so diversely fated as the distant cousins, 
Charles George and Adam Lindsay Gordon. 

He of the wreaths and statues lives in 
a nation’s admiration, though no man may 
show his grave. Upright, fearless and 
kind, he died happy in the knowledge that 
he had always done his best. Surely, a 
life well lived, full of energy and effective- 
ness, was for Chinese Gordon the best the 
gods had to bestow. And the other—his 
relation, born in the same year, from the 
same ancient stock, and starting in the 
same profession at the Royal Military 


| Academy of Woolwich, lies in the far 


country where life, before he took it with 
his own hand, drew from him the mourn- 
ful lines :-— 


“ Men toiling, and straining, and striving 
Are glad peradventure for living. 
I render for life no thanksgiving, 
~ Glad only to die.”’ 


Could a man under the shadow of in- 
herited melancholy have sought a more 
fruitful field in which to develop it? ‘‘ In 
Australia alone is to be found the gro- 
tesque, the weird, the strange scribblings 
of Nature learning how to write,’’ is the 
verdict of one who knew its great silences 
and the depressing loneliness of its mono- 
tonous blue gums. The very names, Mt. 
Despair, Mt. Dreadful, and the like, given 
by early explorers, indicate the general 
impression. Gordon’s was the sensitive, 
impressionable type of mind that takes 
colour readily ; 


but who can talk of | 


‘* might have beens’’ when the mould > 


is warped? He had felt keenly the banish- 
ment decreed by family pride. - 


““ My parents bid me cross the flood, 

My kindred frown at me ; 

They say I have belied my blood, 
And stained my pedigree. 

But I must turn from those who chide, 
And laugh at those who frown ; 

I cannot quench my stubborn pride, 
Nor keep my spirits down.” 


His youth, though reckless, and on one 
occasion almost violent, was so full of 
generous impulse and fine chivalry that 
one wonders how it could have been 
thought well to send him where no tie of 
affection would guard and check the wild-. 
ness of excessive animal spirits, 

While the future hero of Khartoum was 
fighting in the Crimea his poet cousin was. 
among the mounted police of Australia. 
Always a daring, skilful rider, he entered 
into the réle with zest. In 1867 he opened 
a livery stable at Ballarat, and was noted 
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as an adventurous steeple-chaser. He had 
previously, but only for a short time, held 
a seat in the Victorian House of Assembly, 
and it was not till within a few years of 
his untimely death that he openly wrote 
for publication. His poems were mostly 
written, at odd moments, often in the 
saddle, for he was shy of being known as 
an author. They are healthy, open-air 
verses, and he is peculiarly dear to Aus- 
tralian hearts for his manly interpretations 
of life in the wide, free spaces of their land. 

During those adventurous times he was 
stock-rider, horse-breaker, and indeed 
tried many diverse occupations. More 
than one chance companion was surprised 
at the culture and knowledge of this 
strange, silent man, who would-ride with 
a Latin classic in his pocket and to a 
sympathetic listener quote widely and 
well, then quietly take his place in the 
servants quarters at the journey’s end. 
He was very proud, and his position in 
those days must have been a trial to 
him. 

There is pathos in a little incident told 
by an Australian lady who met him in 
her youth and was thrilled by his achieve- 
ments on horseback. He was training a 
spirited young animal at the time, and 
each morning she went to a certain pad- 
dock, where she watched with delight his 
daring and skilful feats. One morning he 
rode up to her, and in answer to her 
enthusiastically expressed admiration, 
asked gravely if her mother knew she 
came to watch him every day. 

‘Dear me—no!’’ she _ exclaimed; 
** she couldn’t look at a steeple-chase her- 
self, and would be horrified at me if she 
knew.”’ 

‘“'Then you mustn’t come again,’’ said 
Gordon. ‘‘ You are young, and don’t 
know the world and the risks of mistepre- 
sentation as Ido. Good-bye.”’ 

“* Good-bye,’’ she said, holding out her 
hand. He hesitated, and then, as he took 
it, ‘‘ It is the first time I have touched 
a lady’s hand for many a year.’’ He had 
a high regard and courtesy for all women. 

Perhaps his most popular poem is 
*“ How we Beat the Favourite ’’: every 
word rings true with a note of personal 
knowledge and excitement. But many of 
his haunting, mournful rhymes are what 
some of us love best. The passionate 
reserve of his love poems, and the tender 
yearning in those to his home folk, show us 
the great, strong, yet sensitive and nervous 
soul which fought valiantly against the 
heavy odds of heredity. 


Oh, gaily sings the bird! And the wattle 
boughs are stirr’d 
And rustled by the scented breath of 
spring ; 
Oh, the dreary, wistful longing ! 
_ faces that are thronging ! 
Oh, the voices that are vaguely whis- 
pering ! 


Oh, the 


Oh, tell me, sister dear, parting word and 
parting tear 
Never pass’d between us; let me bear 
the blame. 
Are you living, girl, or dead? Bitter tears 
since then I’ve shed 
For the lips that lisp’d with mine a 
mother’s name. : 
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Oh, harshly screams the bird! And the 
wattle bloom is stirr’d ; 
There’s a sullen, weirdlike whisper in the 
bough. 
‘* Aye, kneel, and pray and weep, but his 
beloved’s sleep 
Can never be disturbed by such as 
thou !”’ 


The end came in 1870, but for several 
years the clouds had been gathering, and 
the success of his first volume of poems 
failed to disperse them. The crowning 
misfortune in his chequered life came when 
a well-meaning kinsman urged him to put 
forward his claim to the ancient family 
estate of Esslemont. It had been most 
strictly entailed, and he had excellent 
authority at home for believing his claim 
valid. It was only after the expenditure 
of borrowed money that the lawyers dis- 
covered, what they ought to have known 
from the first, that that particular kind 
of entail had been swept away years 
before. It was more than his already 
depressed state could support. Early on 
the morning of June 24, 1870, he was 
found, not far from his home at New 
Brighton. 

' The tribute of his friend Kendal is 
the thought of him we like best to 
cherish :— 


«« The one who never wronged 
A fellow man; the faithful friend who 
judged 
The many, anxious to be loved of him, 
By what he saw, and not by what he heard, 
As lesser spirits do ; the brave great soul 
That never told a lie, or turned aside 
To fly from danger ; he, I say, was one 
Of that bright company this sin-stained 
world 
Can ill afford to lose.”’ 


RODIN AND REALISM. 


Roopin, the great French sculptor, has 
power of expression not only in clay and 
stone, but also in words. This is shown 
in a book by Paul Gsell, recently published 
by Grasset, in Paris (‘‘Entretiens Réunis’’ 
par Paul Gsell), in which he reports 
conversations with thé man whom he 
recognises as a master. Rodin is able 
to give the reasons for his sculptures, and 
communicates the feelings which inspired 
them by means of these Conversations. 
As a manifesto of the faith of realism, 
what could be better than this :—‘‘ To 
the artist, overflowing with feeling, every- 
thing is a revelation. Throughout all 
Nature he perceives a great consciousness 
like his own. There is not a living organ- 
ism, not an inert object, not a cloud in 
the sky, not a green shoot in the meadow 
which does not confide in him the secret 
of an immense power hidden in everything. 
Look at the masterpieces of art. All 
their beauty comes from the thought, the 
purpose which their authors believed they 
found in the universe.”’ 

The realist depicts what he sees. He 
cannot see everything that is : he sees only 
‘*the extremities of things which are 
prolonged into infinite obscurity.’’ “ Quite 
near to us there are a thousand things 


hidden from us because we have not the 
means of knowing them.’’ 

In modelling an arm, a leg, a body, 
Rodin remembers that he is representing 
only the part which comes into view, but 
that there is much more beneath, of which 
there is suggestion in that which can be 
seen. It is, for example, the outward 
part of a complete muscle which he models. 
And expression is found in every part of 
the body, so that in the sculpture of a leg, 
or part of a leg, the character of the 
human being is shown, not only in the 
face. You may see a mere fragment of 
a statue by Rodin, and that only as repro- 
duced in a photograph, and learn from it 
what the man is doing and what sort of 
man heis. ‘* The human body is through- 
out the mirror of the soul, and thence 
comes its greatest beauty.”’ 

In like manner the great whole of Nature 
is far from the possibility of our thorough 
knowledge: we see only the extremities, 
the surface of things; but if we see these 
rightly we have an expression of the 
character of the whole. We may look 
upon any surface thing as a thing in itself, 
and miss a great deal that is really there, 
and there to be seen by a greater and more 
real realist; or we may divine from its 
expressiveness something of the meaning 
and working of the great whole. The 
more real we and our vision are, the more 
we shall see, and the more readily we shall 
see it, in the least and most common 
expression that comes to the surface over 
which our vision extends. 

Thus it is that to the realist there is 
‘* nothing common or unclean.’’ Corot 
saw God in the branches of his willow, 
spread Him over the fields and on the 
surface of his lakes. Millet saw Him in 
the bent, toiling back, in suffering, in 
resignation. ‘‘ Character is the intense 
truth of any view of nature beautiful or 
ugly.’’ ‘* To the great artist, every thing 
in Nature shows character.’’ He can 
‘“ penetrate to the hidden meaning of 
everything.” 

** And that which is considered ugly in 
Nature often shows more character than 
that which is called beautiful, because in 
the contraction of a diseased face, in the 
hollows of a vicious appearance, in all 
deformity, in all withering, the inward 
truth shows more readily than through 
the regular and healthy features.’’ 

The interpretation of these words seems 
to be that there is a higher beauty in the 
struggle for better things than in the 
satisfied enjoyment of the pleasure that 
is easy, and that all decay and corruption 
is the manifestation of force, life, recon- 
struction. 

‘‘ There is nothing ugly in art except 
that which is without character; that is 
to say, that which sets forth no truth 
either external or internal.’’ The false, 
the artificial, that which attempts to be 
attractive and pretty instead of expressing 
truth, that which parades beauty and 
grace is ugly in art. ‘‘ When the artist 
with the intention of embellishing nature 
adds green to spring, red to the sunset, 
purple to young lips, he creates ugliness 
because he lies.”’ 

Complete devotion to truth is the religion 
of the realist, but he is a pseudo-realist 
who sees only the surface of things and 
does not see the character of the creative 
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power behind these manifestations. The 
true artist ‘‘ perceives clearly in all that 
he sees the intention of design. Above 
his own agonies, above his worst wounds, 
he fixes the enthusiastic regard of the 
man who has divined the decree of 
Destiny.”’ 

Rodin faces the extreme of life’s per- 
plexities. Perfidy, ingratitude, the de- 
struction of one being by another, decay- 
ing vigour, self-destroying genius, produce 
an artistic joy, because the artist is face 
to face with ‘‘ the will that decrees all 
these solemn laws.’’ The realist wor- 
ships Truth, and, like the true scien- 
tific investigator, will leave nothing out 
that belongs to the truth of his subject. 
Though Rodin says little about the 
dangers of realism, there are passages 
in his conversations which suggest that 
he knows them. The morbid realist 
will dwell more on the apparently ugly 
than the obviously beautiful, therein 
seeing falsely, and expressing inadequately 
the truth of Nature, even going astray 
from the truth till he presents a world of 
painful struggle and defeat contrary to 
the wide-visioned full reality of things as 
they are. And the shallow realist will see 
events, surface ends of things, apart from 
that continuance into infinity of which 
Rodin speaks in inspiring words and which 
he reveals in his sculptures. 


The danger of the idealist is the oppo- 
site of this: the morbid idealist has no 
eyes for what is at first sight ugly; he 
turns away from it; he dwells on the 
beautiful surface of things and discards 
all that disturbs his feeling for the beauti- 
ful appearances. He imagines the dis- 
turbing elements out of his way and 
pieces together what he likes. The shallow 
idealist, like the shallow realist, keeps to 
the surface view, the one being attracted 
by prettiness, the other by deformity. 
Kssentially there is not much to be pre- 
ferred in the one over the other. They 
are both, unconsciously perhaps, falsifiers. 
But the thorough idealist who sees 
Nature as an expression of divine energy, 
and receives loyally all its manifestations, 
believing that the beauty of everything 
will be revealed even when it cannot yet 
be seen by him, who finds symbols of good 
and struggle towards good in chaotic and 
temporarily repulsive objects, has a faith 
which is not opposed to the realism of 
Rodin. He, too, will say ‘‘ There is 
nothing common or unclean.’’ Struggle 
towards good is itself good and beautiful. 
Endurance is a lovely thing. Decorative 
prettiness of selfish ease is more ugly than 
the grime and strain of the overburdened 
slave. There is less of the ideal, as there 
is less of the real in it. So the contra- 
dictions between realism and idealism in 
art are not very marked in the deep seers 
and broad, deep, truth lovers—the con- 
trasts are, rather, in the shallow and 
morbid workers. Differences there are in 
the choice of subject: the one may open 
our eyes to greater beauty than we knew 
in the things and manifestations that are 
undoubtedly beautiful. The other may 
bring us more into the realm where ugli- 
ness 1s supposed to be, and show us that 
there is beauty there also where we had 
not seen it. ‘There is no need to decide 
which is doing the nobler work. Both 
are needed, . 
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In Greek sculpture the gods and 
goddesses, in great strength and loveliness, 
sit or stand above us to be worshipped, 
each limb or feature of the body expressive 
and beautiful. Their art seems perfect, 
but it was the art of a class: it did not 
express the life and feelings of the labourer, 
the helot. The great mass of hard work- 
ing people were struggling and bearing 
distorting burdens, and slavishly over- 
strained: of them art took little notice ; 
they were but the servants of the great 
actors who were the subjects and lovers 
of art. Michael Angelo, and Rodin after 
him, express in sympathy with toiling 
multitudes and the struggling soul discon- 
tented with the restrictions of a class ideal, 
the great modern effort to get civilised on 
a higher level and with larger life. They 
come down in brotherhood to the strug- 
gling, toiling mass of humanity, humanity 
which at present does toil and struggle 
whether-it might do otherwise or not; 
the great realists see God in the struggle : 
they are nearer the common heart and 
effort of the active world. The realists 
often have sympathy when they are not 
prophetic. The great realists see a new 
heaven in the old earth, and are, at the 
same time, therefore, idealists; but they 
bring ideas and ideals to the test of actual 
life here and now. 

Still the idealists are profoundly right, 
too. The effort, the struggle, is not as 
eternally true as the beauty. It passes 
in form: it shall pass altogether. Peace 
and serene beauty and joy of love are the 
reality beyond all struggle, and the real 
idealist, the ideal realist, may see and 
show these as he looks upon the activities 
and successes and failures of the world. 

Not by declining a full share of human 
difficulty, or living in a fool’s paradise 
whence it is intended all disturbing in- 
fluences shall be excluded, will this joy 
and peace and calm love be attained, but 
by looking straight at all things, including 
all, accepting all that is ugly as well as 
beautiful, going into the depth and height 
and breadth of them all, avoiding or 
shutting out nothing whether we like it or 
not, seeking to have the truth, the pain of 
it, the joy too, and so working and loving 
into reality beyond the conflict. 

In a criticism of Tolstoy, Alexander H. 
Craufurd says, ‘‘ The best kind of art must 
plant its feet firmly on the broad homely 
earth of primal human instincts and feel- 
ings, though its head may be in the far-off 
stars of God.’’ 

Stars and earth are both divine: stars 


are earth; and earth is a star. 
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BOARDS OF GUARDIANS AND THE 
BLIND. 

Srr,—Some time ago it was publicly 
stated that an Act of Parliament existed 
by which Boards of Guardians were em- 
powered to establish workshops for the 


blind within the union area. 
acceptable this information may have 
been, it was unhappily not correct. 
is a great pity. F 


However 
It 


Mr. Halley Stewart has recently stated 


that ‘‘as a man was not consulted as to 
his birth, and was not allowed to end his 
life, he should have the opportunity of 
earning a living, and was entitled to the 
assistance of the 
apply particularly to the blind in their 
pathetic position. 
Parliament exists to the purport indicated 
above, there are still Acts of Parliament 
meant to have an entirely general applica- 
tion, which would give Boards of Guar- 
dians great power in those administrative 
efforts which they might direct specifi- 
cally to the benefit of the blind. As St. 
Paul would say, we must strengthen the 
things which remain. 
if an Act of Parliament will not help us, 
we must do the same thing without its 
aid which we could have done better with 
its assistance. 
dians has tremendous powers if it would, 
in all necessary cases, use them to the 
utmost. As in the sphere of theology, so 
in that of administration, it is well to take 
some hard old phrase and give it the most 
liberal 

possible. 
for good or evil, metaphorically drive a 
coach and four through any Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
that which is the glory of our Constitution, 


State.’’ This would 


Yet, whilst no Act of 


In other words, 


Kvery Board of Guar- 


and enlightened interpretation 
It is proverbial that one can, 


By this means has been built up 


the law of custom. It lies within the 


power of any Board of Administration by ~ 


courageous and continuous action to 


establish for the whole nation those pre- 
cedents which are stronger than our 
statutes and more enlightened than our 
laws.—Yours, &c., 


EH. S. Lane Buck Lan. 
Derby, August 7, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE HISTORICITY OF JESUS. 


The Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus, 
By Arthur Drews, Ph.D, Translated by Joseph 
McCabe. London: Watts & Co. 6s, net. 

The Historicity of Jesus. By Shirley Jackson 
Case. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Agents for the United Kingdom: The 
Cambridge University Press. 6s net. 

Tue first of the above works ‘‘is an 
abbreviated and amended version, for 
English readers, of the volume which the 
author recently published as the second 
part of ‘The Christ-Myth.’’’ Its chief 
aim ‘‘is to collect, examine, and refute 
the arguments which are advanced on the 
theological side for the historicity of 
Jesus.’’ Its method may be likened to 
the siege of a castle in course of which 
the outer defences—represented in the 
plan of the book by ‘‘ The Jewish Wit- 
nesses’’ and ‘‘'T’he Roman Witnesses ”’ 
—offer apparently little resistance to the 
foe, thus enabling the latter without much 
loss of time to concentrate his main attack 
upon the line of inner defence (‘‘ The 
Witness of Paul ’’) and the central citadel 
(‘‘ The Witness of the Gospels ’’). From 
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each of these positions the historical Jesus 
is so summarily dismissed that the very 
ease and completeness of the victory 
creates a natural suspicion! Is it credible 
that the many redoubtable foes who 
undertook to defend Jesus’ historicity can 


_ have been so signally routed as the book 


would have us believe ? A closer examina- 
tion of the field of operations makes. it 
speedily manifest that the victory is more 
apparent than real. Thus, when dealing 
with the Jewish witnesses, and particularly 
with the evidence of the T'almud, our 
author says: ‘‘ It is poor consolation for 
the supporters of the historicity of Jesus 


when an expert on the Talmud, Chwolson,. 


says that there was no contemporary 
Rabbinical literature. In the extant Rab- 
binical literature of the second century 
there is, on his own showing, much material 
and many sayings that ‘ belong to the 
Rabbis of the second and first centuries 
of the Christian era.’’’ (P. 11.) Here 
follows a reference to the pamphlet of 
Chwolson (‘‘ Uber die Frage ob Jesus 
gelebt hat,’’ p. 11) from which the con- 
cluding words are ostensibly quoted. As 
a matter of fact the original says ‘‘ the 
second and first centuries before Christ.’’ 
Moreover, in addition to being misquoted 
Chwolson receives in other respects less 
than justice as a witness for the historicity 
of Jesus. His argument is briefly this :— 
Much material and many sayings are 
recorded which are derived from the 
Rabbis of the second and first centuries 
before Christ and the first century after 
Christ. Naturally considerations of date 
exclude the earlier sayings as possible 
witnesses for Jesus while the character of 
others makes them inadmissible. These 


“are sayings of a general moral character, 


together with those concerned with ritual- 
istic or purely legal practices. Hence it is 
all the more remarkable that in the re- 
mainder there should be found three 
passages which imply knowledge of Jesus’ 
actual existence, one of such passages 
taking us back to the year 71 a.p. and 
representing, in the view of Chwolson, the 
earliest citation from any of our gospels. 
It is true that Drews deals with these 
three passages and attempts in a by no 
means convincing way to belittle their 
evidential value. But neither here nor 
elsewhere is the witness for the defence 
fully heard. In the preceding section of 
his book Drews summarily dismissed the 
evidence of Josephus chiefly on the ground 
that liberal theologians had cast doubt 
upon each of the Christian references. 
Would it not have been more candid to 
add that this ‘‘ learned Jew ’’ (Chwolson) 
strongly contends for the authenticity of 
all of them, although believing that the 
most famous of them suggests later 
Christian modification? But the fact is 
that one feature of the book is the mar- 
vellous celerity with which its author is 
able to pronounce on questions that have 
long puzzled experts. If, for example, the 
discussion turns on the nature and value 
of the references of Papias to Mark and 
Matthew how really simple is the solution 
of the difficulty, how misapplied the time 
and energy hitherto devoted to the eluci- 
dation of one of the passages :—‘‘ We 
cannot avoid the suspicion that these 
supposed sayings of Jesus, ‘ the words of 
the Lord’ of Papias, which Matthew is 


said to have collected, were not the words 
of a single definite individual or an histori- 
cal Jesus, but were merely placed in his 
mouth afterwards.’’ (Pp. 127-128.) The 
too ready resort to theories of that kind 
is in itself suspicious. Again, the greater 
the magnitude of the question, the more 
numerous and varied are the opinions 
called forth in its discussion. It becomes 
then comparatively easy to find amongst 
them one that will support any hypothesis. 
If the question of the genuineness of the 
Pauline epistles is under debate how con- 
venient it is to be able to quote at length 
the views of Professor van Manen, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they represent an 
extreme standpoint frequently opposed 
and far from generally accepted! (Cf. 
p- 104, p. 105, pp. 105-106.) Nor is a 
certain inconsistency lacking. Although 
elsewhere Professor Drews has done his 
best to discredit the Book of Acts as an 
historical witness he here makes use of its 
presentation of early Christian conditions 
in order to make the account in the Pauline 
epistles unhistorical. (P. 109. Cf. ‘‘ Die 
Christusmythe,’’ p. 213.) 

In the last and longest section of the 
book the author’s task is two-fold :—(1) 
To demonstrate the unhistorical character 
of the gospels and their contents. (2) 
To account for Christian origins by a 
mythical hypothesis. We have already 
suggested reasons why the author’s claim 
to have achieved success in the first part 
of his task is more than premature. As 
regards the second part few persons, we 
imagine, will be convinced thereby, save 
those who share the author’s monistic 
views. The gospels contain much more 
than is offered by the ingenious inter- 
weaving of materials taken from Isaiah, 
the Book of Wisdom, Psalm xxii, and astral 
speculations. Nowhere is Professor Drews 
more hypothetical and unconvincing than 
when relating parts of the gospel narra- 
tives to astral myths. Notwithstanding 
that the most sweeping conclusions are 
drawn from evidence only hazily suggested 
by such myths, we later have this naive 
admission: ‘‘ Here there is a field open 
to future research which has as yet been 
touched only by a few isolated students, 
and from which historical theology may 
expect some unpleasant  surprises.’’ 
(P. 193.) We very much doubt whether 
future research will reveal greater sur- 
prises than may be found in the present 
book. (Cf. pp. 190-192, Appendix, pp. 309- 
315). It only remains to say that the 
translator has done his work well, the 
result being a very readable book. 


We can only hope that readers whose |. 


interest in the problem has been quickened 
will have an opportunity of reading Mr. 
Case’s presentation of it. His work is 
certainly the clearest and most complete 
account we have so far read in either 
German or English. Not only does it 
admit and seek to answer the difficulties 
created by modern criticism, but the 
detailed treatment of such difficulties is 
never allowed to obscure the nature of the 
resultant problem for faith. (Cf. p. 57.) 
No one could desire a more thorough and 
thoughtful review of the controversy 
which began, as the author shows, as early 
as the end of the eighteenth century, and 
has reached its climax in recent times, 
than appears in the second chapter, “ The 


Mythical Christ of Radical Criticism.’ 
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Equally careful and markedly candid is 
the author’s attempt to give an estimate 
of the negative argument against. the 
historicity of Jesus, both as regards its 
treatment of the traditional evidence and 
also its proposed explanation of the origin 
of Christianity. (Cf. chaps. m1. and Iv.) We 
would particularly instance his examina- 
tion of Jensen’s supposed Gilgamesh 
parallels and the manner in which he 
controverts Professor Drews’ conclusions 
concerning the statements of Epiphanius. 
But Mr. Case’s book is much more than a 
criticism, although it deals most trench- 
antly with some features of radical inter- 
pretation. (Cf. pp. 76-77.) It attempts to 
place the reader at the early Christian 
point of view as a means to a better under- 
standing of the early faith. ‘* What must 
the primitive Christians’ gospel contain in 
order to insure its effectiveness in the 
thought-world of their day ?” Obviously 
we must expect to find, in the author’s 
words, ‘* pragmatic phases of primitive 
tradition.’’ These are successively in- 
dicated—the need of salvation, the neces- 
sity of counteracting the popular belief 
that certain well-known features of Jesus’ 
career were contrary to messianic faith, 
the belief that the earthly life revealed 
a special type of conduct. Thus, there 
finally results ‘‘ the transference of his 
saving work from the realm of eschatology 
into the realm of history.’’ (Pp. 148-149.) 
But in spite of such pragmatic considera- 
tions what our gospels offer is a progress 
from the man Jesus to the exalted Christ 
—the very reverse of what we should 
expect to find if the mythical hypothesis 
were tenable. Many readers will, we 
think, turn with special interest to the 
author’s treatment of ‘‘ Jesus’ Significance 
for Modern Religion ’’ (chap. x.), a very 
suggestive and fresh treatment of an 
important theme. It should be read in 
conjunction with the closing section of 
Professor Drews’ book on ‘‘ Idea and 
Personality ’’ (pp. 301-8), since in both 
we have the problem for modern faith 
well handled from opposing points of view. 
The value of Mr. Case’s work is enhanced 
for the student by its admirable foot-notes 
—showing a very full acquaintance with 
the literature—and the Indices at the 
conclusion of the book. 


HERBERT J. ROSSINGTON. 
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ST. CLARE AND HER ORDER. 

St. Clare and Her Order: a Story of Seven 
Centuries. Edited by the Author of ‘‘ The En- 
closed Nun.” London: Mills & Boon, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sr. CLarE is perhaps the most lovable 
of the women founders of religious orders. 
She had not the extraordinary genius of 
St. Catherine of Siena or St. Teresa, and 
except for the one critical moment when 
she withstood the mercenaries of Frederick 
II. she mingled little in public affairs, but 
she will always be memorable for the 
womanly charm of her friendship with St. 
Francis and the prudence with which she 
guided her Order through the first difficult 
years. We know little of the outward 
details of her life. Her legend, written 
soon after her death and attributed to 


Thomas of Celano, has been translated 
recently into English by Father Paschal 
Robinson. It is our chief source of infor- 
mation, and the writer of the book before 
us can do little more than embroider its 
narrative. The later chapters, however, 
must have involved considerable research 
and patient collection of materials. They 
contain a survey of the history of the 
Order of Poor Clares during the 700 years 
of its existence. To most readers the 
ground will be quite unfamiliar, and there 
is so far as we know no other book in 
English in which the information is acces- 
sible. Even Holzapfel, in his standard 
work “Handbuch der Geschichte des 
Franziskanerordens,” devotes only twenty 
pages to the subject. But the history of 
the Second Order loses much of its interest 
owing to an enforced apostasy from the 
early ideals of the mendicants. However 
faithfully it might cultivate the virtues of 
poverty, it did so in strict seclusion from 
the world. Had wiser counsels prevailed 
it might have been a confraternity for 
human succour and forestalled St. Vincent 
de Paul’s sisters of mercy by four cen- 
turies. 

The author is at some pains to 
defend the spiritual value of a life of 
seclusion and ascetic discipline. She feels 
herself the nostalgia of the soul amid 
things that are seen and temporal, and is 
deeply convinced of the hidden reason- 
ableness of a form of piety which persists 
in inspired monotony from-age to age. 
When we attempt to demur, and possibly 
whisper something about the absurdity of 
it all, she has her answer ready, effective if 
not quite convincing: “ From an impar- 
tial point of view there is as much hard- 
ship and absurdity in going with bare 
arms to dance at midnight as in going with 
bare feet to prayer at midnight.” The 
book is well illustrated. Two unfamiliar 
portraits of St. Francis and St. Clare, 
ascribed to Tiberio d’Assisi, are particu- 
larly interesting, but it is an unfortunate 
omission that no particulars are given of 
their artistic history. 


A CROSS-BENCH MIND. 


Modern Democracy: A Study in Tendencies. 
By Brougham Villiers (F. J. Shaw). London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. F. J. Suaw’s study of the ten- 
dencies of modern democracy appears 
opportunely at a time when all political 
parties are in a state of flux, when some of 
the most immovably Conservative people 
in the kingdom will ask you to lunch with 
them at their club—the National Liberal, 
when many of the most open-minded and 
genuinely progressive citizens persist in 
calling themselves Tories, and many most 
rampant Individualists expect their fel- 
lows to believe that they are Socialists. 
Possessed of a real historic sense and an 
unusual capacity to penetrate beneath 
mere surface appearances, Mr. Shaw is 
able to discern what are the real present 
aims of the political parties—possibly 
better than they do themselves. He 
perceives that the working-class elector 
at least is gradually feeling his way towards 
a policy, which, after Fourier, he calls 
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‘* suarantism,’’ or what Mr. Sidney Webb 
calls a policy of the ‘‘ National Mini- 
mum,’’? which demands that human life 
shall in no case be allowed to fall below a 
minimum standard in health, education, 
or comfort. It can hardly be gainsaid 
that the most advanced Liberalism, the 
most thoughtful Socialism, and a gocdly 
proportion of Toryism all alike are tending 
in the same direction. Whether the ten- 
dency be good or ill, posterity alone will be 
able to tell. Perhaps out of the present 
chaotic state of politics and with the 
help of many individuals who are not at 
present much enamoured of any of the 
recognised camps, a party of real reform 
will emerge, which understands its own 
aims, and will advance without haste and 
without rest to the attainment of them. 

Mr. Shaw has, in the good sense of the 
term, the ‘‘ cross-bench’’ mind, without 
being the impractical will-o’-the-wisp 
that some cross-bench people are. His 
aims are thoroughly democratic and popu- 
lar, though he is nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri. Best of all, the criticism 
which he offers, and which he is so well 
qualified to give, is the sympathetic dis- 
cerning criticism which helps. We can 
have no higher praise for the book than to 
say that it is on the same high level as the 
author’s ‘‘ Socialist Movement in Eng- 
land.”’ 


Vo.tuntas DEI. 
Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 
millan & Co. 5s. net. 


THE writer of ‘* Pro Christo et Ecclesia ” 
continues to wear the veil of anonymity, 
preferring to be known by what is still the 
best product of her gracious pen. If we are 
wrong in detecting a woman’s hand by 
many intangible signs and in the words of 
dedication to the present volume—‘‘ To 
my brothers who live the life of which I 
speak ’’—no apology can surely be needed. 
‘* Voluntas Dei’’ has many of the de- 
lightful qualities of its predecessors, the 
calm assurance of the realities of the 
spiritual life, a reverent freedom in dealing 
with traditional religious theory when it 
has ceased to be a helpful explanation of 
the facts, and the sweet reasonableness 
of tolerance in face of sincere differences of 
belief. Here is a characteristic passage 
which conveys admirably the moral tem- 
per of the whole: - “‘ There cannot be 
supposed to be the slightest moral de- 
liquency indicated in the candid accept- 
ance of the mechanical, or the spon- 
taneous, or the divine, hypothesis of the 
universe by the man who honestly finds 
his powers of mind best satisfied, even 
provisionally, by any one of these. It 
would seem at first entirely absurd to 
make this trite remark, but, in the light 
of much modern controversy, it is not 
superfluous to say that the religious 
Theist could not more seriously take God’s 
name in vain than in proclaiming any 
man’s intelligent adherence to what seems 
to him truth to be offensive to God.’’ The 
object of the book, as the title itself in- 
dicates, is to set forth the creative pur- 
pose in terms of a living Divine Will, and 
to show this purpose as culminating in 
‘* the common Christian purpose—to make 
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men fit for the reign of God as foretold by 
Jesus.’? If we say that in our judgment 
the parts of which it is composed are 
greater than the whole, we simply mean 
this, that the sustained argument of the 
book has not held our attention so much 
as the beautiful fragments of spiritual 
teaching which are scattered through its 
pages. ‘* Wherever a human soul may 
find its next field of activity, its power of 
thought cannot be more restricted or less 
forceful than it was in this world.’’ 
“’ Christian repentance ought to be a glad 
thing.’ ‘‘ Corporate humanity has al- 
ways flourished best under the notion that 
Deity was very closely allied to humanity.’’ 
And what could be more timely than 
the warning that if we would “‘ patiently 
try to rebuild mental images in the place of 
those that have been cast down, we should 
be wiser than in attempting to maintain 
a vital religion without any resting-place 
for our religious imagination ’’ ? 


Man’s Curer Enp anp OTHER Ser- 
mons. By Robert B. Drummond, 
B.A., T.C.D. London: At the Lind- 
sey Press, 3, Essex-street. 1s. net. 


Mr. DruMMoND’s ministry of more than 


50 years at St. Mark’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 


has been quiet and scholarly, and partly 
for this reason it has never had a place in 
the public eye at all commensurate with 


his fine intellectual gifts. For many 


years his highly trained literary taste 


enriched the columns of The Scotsman, . 
where he carried on an anonymous apos- 


tolate in the things of the mind. His 
one book, ‘‘ Erasmus, His Life and 
Character,’’ published nearly forty years 
ago, is still one of the standard authorities 
on its subject. It is fitting in every way 
that his retirement from active work 
should be marked by the publication of 
a selection from his sermons, though the 
slender volume before us hardly does 
justice to the range of his powers, and we 
wish that it had been enriched by the 
inclusion of some of his literary essays. 
The sermons are only seven in number, a 
small selection from ‘‘ the accumulation 
of many years.’’ Some people will per- 
haps notice that they are longer than the 
ordinary sermon, but then it must be 
remembered that they were preached in 
Scotland, where people are not satisfied 
with snippets of emotion. They are also 
clear and argumentative in style, and 
depend very little upon any fervour of 
appeal. But, again, it may be remembered 
that there are people keen enough about 
the intellectual aspects of religion not to 
resent some challenge to their thinking 
powers or the occasional intrusion of the 
expert knowledge of the critic. ‘“‘ Man’s 
Chief End,’’ ‘‘The Element of the 
Beautiful in Religion,’? ‘‘The Divine 
Motherhood,’’ ‘‘ The Law of Retribution 
in Greek Tragedy,’’ these are some of 
the subjects. The treatment is 
conventional, the manner very unlike 
that of the ordinary preacher. Mr. Drum- 
mond has chosen his own method, calm, 
restrained, reasonable; and in doing so 
he has illustrated once again the catho- 
licity of the Christian pulpit. 
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CoMMUNINGS wITH THE Farner. By 
James C. Street. London: At the 
Lindsey Press, 3, Essex-street. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


PRAYERS are not spoken to be criticised. . 


We even doubt whether it is suitable that 
they should be reported. Mr. Street was, 
however, quite unconscious of the presence 
of a reporter taking notes, and it was only 
afterwards that he discovered that the 
outpourings of his soul in the Church of the 
Saviour, Birmingham, had been preserved. 
We are sure that many of Mr. Street’s 
friends will plead that the value of the gift 
justifies the means which were taken to 
secure it, for here they possess a most 
characteristic and beautiful memorial of 
his ministry. The glow of the preachers’ 
conviction, the tenderness of his heart, the 
rich music of his voice live on in the printed 
words. In the preface which the Rev. C. 
J. Street contributes to the volume he says 
of his father that he had to a remarkable 
degree ‘‘ the gift of prayer.’’ It is this 
intensely personal note which gives these 
prayers their value for the religious mind. 
Like many other fervent outpourings of the 
spirit they would sound strange, possibly a 
little overcharged with emotion, on the 
lips of other men. We welcome them 
accordingly, not so much for any use that 
may be made of them in public worship, 
but as a treasury of private devotion, and 
in a special sense as an aid to the discipline 
and preparation of the heart, without which 
there can be no helpful leadership in con- 
gregational worship. 


How 4 MoprErNn ATHEIST FOUND Gop. By 
G. A. Ferguson. London: At the 
Lindsey Press, 3, Essex-street. Is. 
net. 


THERE is a remarkable candour and 
clearness of statement in this chapter of 
spiritual autobiography. It tells the story 
of the way which a sincere man had to 
travel from the safe moorings of his child- 
hood in Presbyterian orthodoxy through 
the wilderness of materialism and negation, 
first to a reverent agnosticism, and then to 
a spiritual faith in God. Mr. Ferguson’s 
difficulties seem to have been chiefly of the 
intellectual order. He has the Scotchman’s 
passion for clear statement and cogent 
argument. Temperamentally, we gather, 
he was never averse to religion, and contact 
with the more aggressive forms of atheism 
seems to have had something to do with 
his recovery of faith. He tells us himself 
that he was never really satisfied with his 
hopeless unbelief. ‘‘ I was not like some 
extraordinary people | have since met, who 
seemed actually to prefer annihilation 
to immortality, and the cast-iron laws of 
the unknowable Power to a heavenly 
Father’s love and care. 
moment underestimated the extreme value 
of what I had lost. But I was naturally 
of a sanguine disposition; and I deter- 
mined to make the most of life such as it 


was.. There was always humanity to live | 


for, and the reward of a good conscience. 
So I was not unhappy, even without hope, 
and without God in the world.’’ Later 
on we learn that he abandoned agnosticism 
as an intellectual failure, because it could 
not account for the compulsion of con- 
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science or justify the desire to live a noble 
and self-saorificing life. The story which 
Mr. Ferguson unfolds is thus chiefly one of 
the removal of difficulties, and for that 
reason it does little to extend or enrich our 
knowledge of spiritual experience. It is 
the confession of the student and not of the 
penitent, and it records nothing which can 
be described as conversion. But for this 
very reason it may make a strong appeal to 
people of a similar temperament, and it will 
have served its purpose if it gives them 
some assurance that the habit of hard and 
sincere thinking and a resolute facing of 
the facts may lead, in the end, to a clear 
belief in the truth, the love, the goodness of 
God. 


WounDs OF THE WorLD. London: 
John Ouseley, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuts volume of short stories by members 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Union for 
Social Service is excellent in intention. 
We wish we could say the same about 
its manner of execution. The names of 
some of the contributors—Mark Guy 
Pearse, Frank Ballard, and Samuel E. 
Keeble, are among them—raised hopes of 
better things. If social propaganda is to 
be carried on by means of fiction, the 
fiction must be strong in construction 
and arrest the attention of the reader 
by its close grip upon reality. It must, 
above all, avoid the pitfalls of a feeble 
sentimentality. These stories and sketches 
are not good in themselves. They lack 
both biting realism and moral passion. 
The hard-hearted employer appears among 
the stage properties, but he is only a 
pasteboard figure. Two of the stories 
turn upon the hardship incidental to 
the introduction of new machinery and 
consequent loss of employment, but there 
is no attempt to grapple with the problem 
or to suggest a remedy. A sentence like 
the following: ‘‘ There was happily too 
much of the spirit of Christ in the clergy- 
man’s heart to permit of the vulgar 
snobbery which would give help only 
on condition that the receiver should be 
always acknowledging social inferiority,”’ 
reveals an attitude of mind which helps 
to instil prejudice instead of enlarging the 
possibilities of co-operation. We have 
spoken plainly about the impression of 
sentimental ineffectiveness which this 
book has made upon us, because we are 
so deeply interested in the work which 
is being done by the different Social 
Service Unions, and we are extremely 
anxious that they should win their right 
to be heard among thinking men. If they 
are to do that they must set themselves 
to the hard tasks of study and thought. 
They must also avoid resolutely conven- 
tional prejudices and the popular rhetoric 
of the platform, and realise that what 
the world needs is not pitiful tales to 
move it to weak tears, but a close know- 
ledge of facts to arm it for wise action. 


Tue Girr or Suexp. By Bolton Hall. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net. 


THERE is a popular idea, probably it is 
a fallacy, that books may be used as a 
wholesome sleeping draught. Whether a 
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volume devoted to a study of sleep is 
likely to have the soporific. quality in a 
quintessential degree we are unable to 
say, but it ought in any case to be sooth- 
ing and hardly suggests the midnight oil 
or the bedside lamp. Here are fifty-four 
chapters—to be sure each one is hardly 
longer than a dream—which whoso sleeps 
too little or too much may read and grow 
wise. Mr. Bolton Hall has given us a 
series of simple studies of the psychology 
of sleep and wakefulness interspersed with 
a good deal of rather obvious wayside 
wisdom. This kind of moralising about 
the healthy life is chiefly an American 
product. It has not had much vogue 
hitherto in this country, and we doubt 
whether this book is likely to increase it. 
Mr. Hall does well to warn his readers 
against the use of opiates and to remind 
them that insomnia is often “more a 
moral than a material lapse, and can best 
be cured by moral means,” but it strikes 
us that he is rather hard on our friends 
when he recommends letter writing, espe- 
cially if we dislike it, as a useful device 
for inducing slumber. 
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From tHe AvutHor:—Open Air Theology 
H. Bodell Smith. On sale at Essex Hall. Price 
6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Vineyard. Review of Theology and 

Philosophy. 
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‘“THE STORY OF COMUS.”’ 


I wanr to tell you the story which is told 
in ‘‘Comus,’’ one of the’ wonderful 
poems written by John Milton about whom 
I wrote last week. 

A long time ago there was a wise Kar 
who was made Governor over the West of 


‘England, and he had three children, two 


sons and a daughter, who was so good 
and beautiful that ugly and wicked 
things had no power to hurt her. Well, 
these two boys and their sister—‘‘ The 
Lady ’’ as she is called—are away from 
home, and are coming back to see their 
father made Governor—a very grand 
ceremony—in the old castle of Ludlow 
where he lived; and on their way they 
have to pass through a great, dark wood, 
when night is coming on. They don’t 
know the way very well, and the Lady gets 
tired and thirsty with wandering about 
and looking for the right path, so her 
brothers leave her sitting on a bench 
while they go to find some water or berries 
for her. But instead of coming back, they 
lose their way in the puzzling, tangled 
wood, and the Lady, at last, when she 
sees it is getting dark, thinks she will go 
and look for them. She hears music and 
shouts of laughter in the distance, as if 
the country people were having a dance, 
but when she gets to the place where the 
sounds seem to come from there is nothing 
at all to be seen—only the waving trees and 
the stars looking down through the 
branches, and the ferns, and the little wild 
animals. 
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Well, at first she feels a little bit 
frightened, for she is all by herself, and she 
has often heard stories of fairies, and 
witches, and ghosts who are supposed to 
be seen in lonely, dark places like the one 
she is in; but she soon remembers that 
there’s no need to be afraid of anything 
when one has not done wrong—and she 
never had—because God’s angels take 
care of everyone who is good and won’t 
let anything bad do them harm. Then 
she feels so brave and happy that she 
thinks she will sing a song, in case her 
brothers should be anywhere near, so 
that they could hear her, But in the 
middle of the wood there lives a wicked 
sorcerer called Comus, who is always 
trying to entice people that are tired with 
wandering about the wood into his en- 
chanted palace, where he offers them a 
kind of sparkling wine which tastes very 
nice, but what do you think it does? As 
soon as they taste it, these poor people 
turn into all kinds of wild and tame 
animals—their heads, that is to say; their 
bodies stay as they were. But the queerest 
thing about it is that they don’t even 
know that this has happened, but imagine 
that they look nicer than before, and are 
quite content to stay in the palace eating 
and drinking like animals, and spending 
the night in all kinds of wild danees with 
Comus looking on and encouraging them. 


Now when he hears the Lady singing, he 
thinks that now he’ll be able to entice her, 
too, into his palace, for there’s nothing he 
likes better than making people drink the 
wine and turn into animals. , So he makes 
himself look like a shepherd, and speaks 
to her so cunningly that she believes 
everything he says. She tells him how she 
has lost her brothers, and he pretends 
that he knows where they are, and says 
that until he finds them he can take her 
to his cottage, which is quite near, where 
she will be safe till morning. So she 
thinks what a good kind shepherd this is, 
and goes with him joyfully. Then, just 
as they have gone away, the two brothers 
come in looking for their sister. They are 
most dreadfully sorry to have lost her, 
and wish it were only a little lighter so 
that they might see their way better. 
Then, because it’s so dark and lonely, the 
younger one begins imagining all kinds of 
dreadful things which might have hap- 
pened to his sister, but the elder is wiser, 
and tells him he mustn’t be afraid, because 
she is so good, and good people never come 
to any real harm, because the angels guard 
them. And though they don’t know it, an 
angel is guarding them, too. God has 
sent one of His messengers to protect 
them and the Lady, and lead them safely 
out of all their dangers. This messenger 
makes himself look like their father’s 
young shepherd—not, like Comus, so as to 
carry out his own wicked plans, but so as 
to help them the better, as they might 
be afraid if they saw a spirit come to help 
them. He tells them all about Comus 
and his palace, and how he has enticed 
the Lady into it, and says they must all 
three go there directly and set her free, 
which they can do if they take with them a 
little prickly plant which was once given 
to him, for this little plant makes all kinds 
of sorcerers and enchanters like Comus 
powerless to do any harm. 


° 


When they come to the palace, they see 
a splendid banquet set out, and all these 
half like men and 
and half like animals, feasting 
and making a great noise, and in the middle 
of them, sitting in a high marble chair, 1s 
Comus is trying his 
best to make her drink his nice, sparkling 
wine, but she won’t even taste it, for she 
knows now that he is a wicked enchanter. 
But he tries very hard, and is almost going 
to force it down her throat when her 
with their sharp 
swords drawn, and drive Comus and all 
the rest of them away. Oh! how glad the 
Lady must have been, for now she knew 
that she had been right, and that God 
would not let anything really bad happen. 
But still she cannot get out of that hateful 
marble seat, for it’s an enchanted chair, and 
nothing that her brothers can do can help 


curious creatures, 
women 


their dear sister. 


two brothers rush in 


her out of it. 


Just as they are beginning to despair, 
the Shepherd—thatis the Spirit, you know 


—tells them that he has thought of a way. 


He will ask a beautiful fairy called Sabrina 
—a water-nymph who lives in the river 
Severn, as if in a cool crystal palace—to 
come and help them. So he sings her 
a lovely song, and she hears it and rises 
up out of the river and touches with her 
white cool fingers the Lady’s hands and 
lips and the marble chair, and no sooner’ 
has she done this than the Lady is free! 
She comes down from the enchanted chair, 
and the Shepherd thanks Sabrina in 
beautiful words for what she has done, and 
then he leads the three young people out 
of the wood at last to their father’s house. 
You can think how glad their poor father 
and mother were to take them in their 
arms and kiss them, and how glad and 
happy the brothers and the Lady were as 
they joined in the dances that the shep- 
herds and the country people were per- 
Then, 
having done his message, the ‘Spirit flies 
off again to the lovely place he came from, 


forming to welcome the new Earl. 


and it all ends happily. 
DororHEea Hou.ins. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


—_——_——_— 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY AT OXFORD. 


For the second time a Summer School 
of Theology has been held at Oxford. The 
first took place three years ago. The 
School just ended began on Monday, July 


22, and terminated on Friday, August 2. 
The opening lecture was given by the 
Dean of St. Paul’s (Dr. Inge), his subject 
being ‘* The Christian View of the World.’ 
The hall of Trinity College was well filled 
by an appreciative audience when this 
lecture was given. The course was divided 
into five sections—Philosophy of Religion, 
Old Testament, New Testament, the Early 
Church, and Comparative Religion. It com- 
prised more than 50 lectures and classes, 
and was attended by students from many 
different parts of the world. The lectures 


included the following: Philosophy of Re- 
ligion—Mr. R. R. Marett (Exeter College, 
Oxford), Professor J. Oman (Westminster 
College, Cambridge), Rev. Canon H. Rash- 
dall, Rev. Dr. Selbie (Mansfield College, 
Oxford), Professor J. A. Smith (Oxford), 
Professor W. R. Sorley (Cambridge), and 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Old Lestament— 
The Rev. W. E. Addis, the Rev. Professor 
W.H. Bennett (London). New Testament 
—Professor W. B. Bacon (Yale), the Rev. 
Dr. V. Bartlet (Mansfield College, Oxford), 
the Rev. R. T. Herford, the Rev. Professor 
Kirsopp Lake (Leiden), the Rev. Professor 
Milligan (Glasgow), the Rev. Dr. Moffatt 
(Mansfield College, Oxford), the Rev. B. H. 
Streeter (Queen’s College, Oxford). The 
Early Church—The Rev. Dr. V. Bartlet, the 
Rev. Dr. Carlyle (University College, 
Oxford), Professor P. Gardner (Oxford), 
the Rev. Dr. Odgers (Manchester College, 
Oxford). Comparative Religion—The Rev. 
Dr. Carpenter (Manchester College, Oxford), 
the Rev. Professor J. H. Moulton (Man- 
chester), Professor N. Sdderblom (Upsala). 

Those of us who attended were very 

grateful to the President and Fellows of 
Trinity College for the use of their fine hall 
in which to meet for the lectures, and for 
the glorious gardens in which to spend the 
intervals between lectures. : 
‘ Dr. Carpenter (Chairman of Committee) 
in his welcoming words expressed the pur- 
pose of the gathering as follows :—He had 
to welcome the students of the School in 
the name of the Committee, and to express 
the great satisfaction which it gave to them 
to gather there for common theological 
study members of different Churches, and, 
he might add, visitors from different parts 
of the globe. He had already in the dining 
room of hisown college made acquaintance 
with distinguished clergy and ministers 
and professors from both sides of the Ameri- 
can seaboard, the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
from Australia and China, and their guest 
Professor Séderblom, from Sweden. There 
was therefore a really cosmopolitan gather- 
ing. On asmall scale it was an experiment 
in the possibility of common interdenomi- 
national teaching of those united together 
by a common interest in the great problems 
of theology, and a common conviction of 
the methods in which that study was to be 
pursued quite apart from any identity 
in the results which might be reached. 

At a Soirée, held in the Library of 
Manchester College on the Saturday even- 
ing, thanks were expressed to the Hibbert 
Trustees for their generous guarantee 
towards the cost of the School, to the 
President and Fellows of Trinity College 
and to the Committee who had made 
arrangements for the School. 

Special sermons were preached on Sun- 
day, July 28, at All Saints’ Church by the 
Rey. Dr. Carlyle, at Manchester College 
Chapel by the Rev. Professor B. W. Bacon, 
and at Mansfield College Chapel by the 
Rev. Professor J. Oman, and the School was 
concluded by a short service in St. Mary’s 
Church, conducted by the Rev. Professor 
Kirsopp Lake, now of Leiden, but formerly 
curate of St. Mary’s. All who attended the 
lectures and services are grateful to the 
Committee for the excellence of the pro- 
gramme, and for the admirable way in 
which it was carried out. Manchester 


College and its Principal rendered most 
valuable services. The Library was open 
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to members of the School every afternoon, 
and very enjoyable gatherings took place 
at the luncheons and dinners provided by 
Mr. Soundy and his assistants each day. 


2: Vagal « leit BF 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 


Tue Anti-Slavery ‘and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society has presented to Sir 
Edward Grey an important memorandum 
on the question of Portuguese Slavery and 
British responsibility. This is signed on 
behalf of the Society by the President, 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton; the Treasurer, 
Mr. EK. W. Brooks ; by Mr. St. Loe Strachey, 
Chairman of the Portuguese Slavery 
Sub-Committee; by the Rev. John H. 
Harris, organising secretary, and by the 
secretary, Mr. Travers Buxton. 

The Memorandum points out that 
Great Britain paid Portugal a considerable 
sum of money upon the treaty stipulation 
that she would terminate slavery and the 
slave trade. But the more serious argu- 
ment put forward is that in the event of 
a third Power, acting under the responsi- 
bilities which devolve upon all the Powers 
of EKurope to abolish slavery, proceeding 
by ‘* any show of force to insist upon the 
abolition of slavery and the slave trade 
in Portuguese Colonies, the maritime 
and land forces of Great Britain could 
under this Alliance (Anglo-Portuguese) 
be forthwith summoned to protect these 
Portuguese Colonies against the ‘ ageres- 
sors.’ 22 3 

It will come as a surprise to many that 
a considerable number of the slaves are 
now known to be British subjects from 
Rhodesia and Barotseland and Belgian 
subjects from the Congo. With an em- 
phasis which implies definite information, 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society states :— 

‘““We have some reason to believe 
that, providing Portugal liberated these 
slaves, the Belgian Government would be 


- “willing, not only to send ships to the 


Islands for them, but to guarantee to 
convey them to centres within easy march 
of their original homes, and provide them 
with passages and sustenance free of all 
cost either to the Portuguese Government 
or the planters. We also believe that 
the American Missionaries would be ready, 
if asked, to act as advisers and guardians 
of such liberated slaves.’’ 

We understand the Society intends 
organising a vigorous expression of public 
opinion upon this question during the 
autumn. 


_ THE NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL. 


AT a special meeting of the National 
Peace Council, held on Wednesday, July 31, 
Mr. A. G. C. Harvey, M.P., presiding, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

(1) ‘‘The members of the National 
Peace Council, having considered the state- 
ment made in the House of Commons on 
July 22, and the speeches of Ministers, 
express their deep dissatisfaction at the 
failure of diplomacy to bring about a more 
rational condition of international relation- 
ships. They cannot but attribute this 


failure in part to the fact that international 
agreements, originally intended to remove 
differences, and to be the forerunner of 
similar agreements with other Powers, 
have resulted in the antagonistic grouping 
of the European nations. Whilst hearing 
with satisfaction that the acute tension 
which has existed for some time has passed 
away, they repudiate the idea that a lasting 
peace can be maintained through the 
means of the forces of destruction. It has 
always been their belief that large and 
increasing armaments can never become 
the basis of friendship or mutual respect. 
To the stronger Power their existence is 
a constant temptation to aggression and 
interference ; for the weaker Power there 
is always the risk of panic and the feeling 
of humiliation. They burden the State 
with vast expense, diverting labour and 
draining the means available for reform. 
The members of the Council welcome the 
Foreign Secretary’s desire for the spread 
of arbitration in international disagree- 
ments, and assure him and the Government 
of their warm approval of any steps that 
may be taken to extend agreements with 
this.end in view. They regard, however, 
with grave disquiet the growth, especially 
in connection with the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, of the influence of the 
professional expert on the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons on questions of foreign 
policy.’ 

(2) ‘‘ That this Council expresses the 
hope that H.M. Government will seize any 
occasion such as is now suggested in the 
Austro-Hungarian press, for an agreement 
for the arrest of naval armaments as_be- 
tween this country and Austria-Hungary.”’ 


THE PUTUMAYO ATROCITIES. 


We have received the following corre- 
spondence for publication. We under- 
stand that a similar appeal has been 
addressed to the authorities of Brazil and 
the Argentine :— 

July 24, 1912. 

Sir,—As you are aware, the Committee 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society has been endeavouring 
for over two years to awaken the Peruvian 
Government to a sense of its responsibility 
for the deplorable conditions which have 
prevailed for some time in the regions 
of the Putumayo river. The publication 
of Sir Roger Casement’s report now gives 
this subject a publicity which it is hoped 
will do something to ameliorate these 
conditions and render less frequent 
such atrocious acts, not only upon 
the unfortunate Indians, but also upon 
subjects of your Excellency’s Government. 

My Committee observes that the Peru- 
vian Government excuses itself from 
arresting some of the principal criminals 
on the plea that they have escaped 
across the border into the territories of 
other Powers, and I am asked to urge 
upon you the importance, in the interests 
not only of your own country but of 
humanity, of expelling any such criminals 
who may seek refuge in Colombian 
territory. 

My Committee is deeply sensible of 
the valuable assistance which has been 


; OM previous occasions accorded to, the 


efforts of the Society by the Colombian 
Minister, and trusts that you may be 
able to respond to this appeal as readily 
as has been done on former occasions. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Excellency’s obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
His Excellency the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Republic of Colombia, 
Colombian Legation, 45, Avenue-road, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


Legacion de Colombia. 

Travers Buxton, Esq., ; 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, London, S.W. 

Sir,—I have the honour to refer to your 
communication of July 24, and beg leave 
to state that my Government is keenly 
alive to the necessity of doing everything 
in its power so as to establish order and 
regular administration and justice in 
the Putumayo district. My Government 
will also concur in any measure that, 
may be necessary to prevent those 
responsible for the atrocities that have 
been perpetrated in the Putumayo district 
in recent years from finding an asylum 
on Colombian soil. 

I may mention for your information 
that the Putumayo district belongs 
to Colombia; that Colombia has in- 
disputable title to that territory ; that 
the claim has been constantly sustained 
by Colombia ; and that it is not going 
to be abandoned until it is recognised 
by Peru. Colombia’s endeavours in this 
direction are not based solely ‘on its 
rights to the territory. A higher senti- 
ment animates my Government, and one 
of my Government’s principal objects is 
to establish an administration of law 
and justice upon the region in question, 
such as a self-respecting nation requires 
on its territory. 

I have forwarded to my Government 
a copy of your note under reply, and 
have no doubt that it will receive 
immediate and efficacious attention. 

I have the honour to be, Siz, 

Yours most obediently, 
(Signed) S. REsTREPO, 
Secretary in Charge of the Legation. 


DR. CROTHERS IN SOUTH WALES. 


Dr. Croruers had expressed a wish 
some time ago to visit the Unitarian 
churches of Cardiganshire—a group of 
fourteen churches which have many unique 
qualities. He had heard much of 
them through his friend the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago. Mr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones is a native of the district. 
At the invitation of the Cardiganshire 
ministers Dr. and Mrs. Crothers were ac- 
companied by Dr. Tudor Jones. The plan 
of the tour was arranged by the Rev. T. 
Arthur Thomas, of Llandyssul, secretary of 
the South Wales Unitarian Association. 

On Sunday morning, at Llandyssul, Dr. 
Tudor Jones preached in Welsh and Dr. 
Crothers delivered an address at the 
Communion Service. In spite of the 
inclement weather the chapel was crowded. 
At 2 o’clock two sermons (in Welsh and 
English) were delivered at Chapel-y-groes. 
Again the weather proved unfavourable, 
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but over 500 people had gathered together 
in the chapel, and scores failed to get ad- 
mission. It was much the same at 
Pantydefaid on Sunday evening, where 
Dr. Crothers preached in English and 
Dr. Jones in Welsh. The American visi- 
tors were much impressed at what they 
saw, and expressed great interest in the 
conversations they had with the people, as 
well as in the singing they had listened to 
during the day. 

Monday was spent in visiting the 
churches, and in speaking to the groups 
of members who had gathered together 
to show their churches and _ schoolrooms. 
A member of Pantydefaid. Chapel (Mr. 
Josiah Jones) placed his motor-car at the 
disposal of the visitors, and drove them 
himself. Thus all the churches were 
visited in the course of one day. On Mon- 
day evening a religious service was held at 
Brondeifi Chapel, and the large church 
was crowded to the doors. A large num- 
ber of representatives of other denomina- 
tions were present, and the Calvinistic 
Methodist minister (the Rev. S. E. Pryd- 
derch) spoke at the close of the meeting. 
He said that there need be no surprise on 
the part of anyone at seeing him present 
at such a religious service as they had just 
listened to. He himself had preached there 
and was ready to do so again. He was 
ready to do anything to break down the 
artificial barriers which existed between 
denomination and denomination. Dr. 
Crothers preached in English, and Dr. 
Jones in Welsh. 

The whole visit proved of great interest 
to the visitors, and, we hope, helpful to 
the congregations. Dr. and Mrs. Crothers 
will be able to state in America that they 
have witnessed a number of churches in 
rural Mid-Wales full of strength and 
enthusiasm, which are as successful to- 
day as they have ever been, in spite of 
the depopulation of country districts, and 
of the great exodus from the country into 
the towns. 

Both ministers preached on the same 
lines. Both emphasised the need of re- 
ligion and of the Church. They expressed 
their joy at what they had seen and heard, 
and exhorted the young especially to carry 
into the future the religious faith of their 
fathers. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except-in.the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Auckland, New Zealand.—The calendar of 
the Unitarian Church for July contains the 
following report of the activities of the Van 
Mission, under the leadership of the Rev. R. 
J. Hall:—‘‘ Three meetings have been held 
on, successive Thursday evenings, at the Grey 
Statue, during the past month. Two evenings 
had to be given up owing to heavy rains. The 
details are as follows :—Thursday, May 23: 
Subject, ‘ After Death ’ ; number present, 95 ; 
collection, 1s. 5d. Thursday, May 30: Sub- 
ject, ‘ What Jesus was to Contemporaries ’ ; 
number present, 200; collection, 4s. 2d. 


Thursday, June 6: Subject, ‘ Christianity and 
Socialism’; number present, 300;  collec- 
tion, 13s. 4d.’” 


Cullompton.—Good progress has been made 
with the fund for the new chapel and school. 
It will be remembered that the old building 
collapsed suddenly on March 24. The con- 
gregation owes its origin to the Rev. Wm. 
Crompton, M.A., vicar of Cullompton, who was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662. 
A chapel was erected about 1695, and this 
earlier building was replaced in 1815 by the 
one that fell down recently. The Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington writes to us as follows :— 

‘* T shall feel much obliged if you will allow 
me to inform your readers that the amount 
received or promised up to this date for the 
erection of anew chapel and Sunday school 
at Cullompton is £958. The architect has 
just been instructed to proceed with the 
arrangements for building. 

««The members of the congregation and their 

minister are very grateful for the generous 
support of many friends. The complete col- 
lapse of the old chapel on March 24, however, 
involves much outlay beyond raising the walls 
of its successor ; and an organ seems to be a 
necessity where a congregation, as at Cul- 
lompton, is proficient in music. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that the fund will continue 
to grow.”’ 
Contributions may be sent to the Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, Chudleigh Cottage, or to the 
Treasurer to the Building Fund, Mr. Mark W. 
Woolcott, Pound-square, Cullompton, Devon. 


Wford.—A free-will offering by members 
of the Unitarian Church on behalf of the 
starving women and children in Bermondsey 
realised £5 5s. This sum has been sent by 
the Rev. A. H. Biggs to Dr. Alfred Salter, 
who is engaged in medical work among the 
poor of Bermondsey. Mr: Biggs has received 
the following letter of thanks from Dr. Salter: 
‘* Your church has done nobly. This is the 
real ‘ fellowship of the saints.’ Your people 
inspire us here to yet more strenuous service. 
W 11 you please tell them that we value not 
merely the money but the sacrifice and good- 
will behind it all. Will you assure them 
that the struggling working folkof Bermondsey, 
while benefitting physically and materially by 
their assistance, will also be stimulated 
spiritually by the knowledge of the loving, 
brotherly sympathy of the Ilford people.’’ 


Leeds.—An elaborate History of Mill Hill 
Chapel has been compiled by Mr. E. Basil 
Lupton, and will be issued in a limited edition 
at an early date. The following extract from 
the prospectus explains its scope :—‘‘ The 
records of a dissenting congregation with a 
history of 240 years should appeal to all Non- 
conformists who are proud of their spiritual 
ancestry: and at Leeds much of the early 
history is available owing to the industry of 
our local historian and antiquary, Ralph 
Thoresby, who flourished 200 years ago. A 
considerable part of Thoresby’s Diary and 
Correspondence was printed some eighty years 
since, but the present writer having examined 
the manuscripts, has found additional entries 
bearing upon the history of the chapel. Many 
other original sources of information have been 
investigated, such as Oliver Heywood’s Diary, 
the Northowram Register, the manuscript 
diary of Joseph Ryder, and the Mill-hill and 
Call Lane Chapel Registers. Incidentally the 
work contains various items of interest to local 
antiquaries. The bcok commences with a 
careful summary of the early history of Non- 
conformity in England, and advice has been 
sought from and freely given by some of the 
recognised authorities on this subject, particu- 
larly the Rev. Alexander Gordon, M.A.’’ The 
book, which is to be fully illustrated, and will 
contain about 400 pages, will be issued to 
subscribers at 15s. net. Particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. E. Basil Lupton, 147, Hyde 
Park-road, Leeds, 


London, Kilburn: the late Rev. Charles 


Voysey.—There was a large congregation 
at the Memorial Service to the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, held 
Church last Sunday morning. The service of 
praise and thanksgiving by Mr. Voysey was 
used, and the lessons were readings from 
the life of Bishop Ridley the martyr. The 
service was conducted by Dr. Amherst Tyssen, 
who said they had assembled to honour the 
memory of a religious teacher who had resided 
in Hampstead for many years, one whose 
ee nature would be missed in their social 

Ch 
had enriched the religious literature of the 
country by many noble examples that would 
live. In a discourse on Bishop Ridley, Dr. 
Tyssen said they lived in happier times, for 
which they were greatly indebted to the brave 
men who had testified to the truth, even unto 
death. In following with like steadfastness the 
truth as they saw it, let them be careful to keep 
themselves free from the narrowness which 
formerly prevailed, and show that a sincere 
attachment to their own religious opinions was 
compatible with a charitable spirit of sympathy 
and respect for the convictions of others. 


in the Quex-road Unitarian 


As a religious teacher Mr. Voysey 


Mansfield.—The Rev. F. H. Vaughan has 


resigned the pulpit of the Old Meeting House 
after a ministry of six years, on his appoint- 
ment to Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross. 
tion has been accepted by the congregation 

with feelings of deep regret. : 


The resigna- 


Rochdale-—A handsome silver tea and 


coffee service has been presented to Mrs. 
Carter by her Rochdale friends, as a mark 


of their esteem and a permanent memorial 
of their gratitude. The silver tray which 
accompanies the service bears a representation 
of the Rochdale borough arms with the name 
of the Mayor, and underneath there runs the 
following inscription:—‘‘ Presented with a 
service of silver to Mrs. Charlotte A. Carter on 
her remoyal from Rochdale in high appreciation 
of great service rendered to the town. Town 
Hall, Rochdale, July 27, 1912.’ The presen- 
tation was made on Saturday, July 27, at 
Llandudno by the Mayor of Rochdale (Alder- 
man Cuncliffe, J.P.), who was accompanied 
by Alderman J. R. Heape, J.P., and others 
connected with the public life of the borough. 
In making the presentation the Mayor said 
that there had been no seeking of subscriptions 
and no canvassing ; the gift they were making 
was the result of a voluntary desire on the 
part of many townsfolk, who knew the value 
of Mrs. Carter’s services, to show her that they 
appreciated all her exertions for the public 
good. The poor and helpless had found in 
her a friend, and it must be a lasting consolation 
to her to know that they were grateful to her 
and cherished her efforts to alleviate their lot. 
Her friends at Rochdale regretted that the 
cause of her severance from the town was ill- 
health; they earnestly hoped that she would 
soon be restored to good health, and they 
wished for her many more years of happy life. 
In acknowledging the gift Mrs. Carter spoke of 
her early training in public service in Rochdale 
as a minister's wife in the days when there 
were neither sanitary inspectors nor school 
attendance officers. After referring to her 
connection with the Board of Guardians, the 
School Board and the Charity Organisation 
Society, Mrs. Carter said that there were 
two departments of work she especially 
regretted leaving—the Advisory Commit- 
tee, which she believed was destined to do 
great work in rescuing young lives from 
** blind alley ’’ and other undesirable occu- 
pations; and the Ladies’ Charity, one of the 
oldest charities in the town, which was likely 
under new arrangements to render still more 
valuable service. She regretted the necessity 


for giving up her activities in Rochdale, but 
she felt exceedingly grateful for all the sie 
and encouragement she had received, an 
for all the gratitude shown for such service 
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as she had been able to render. She warmly 
thanked the subscribers for their beautiful 
gift, which, she said, would be treasured by 
herself and her family. Alderman Heape also 
spoke, and emphasised the sense of loss which 
was universally felt at Mrs. Carter’s removal 
from Rochdale. 


Synod of Munster.—We understand that the 
statement by the Rev. G. V. Crook, which we 
published last week, is not accepted by the 
officials of the Synod of Munster; but the 
matter is not suitable for further discussion in 
our columns. 


Wakefield: the late Rev. Andrew Chalmers: 
—On Thursday, August 1, the marble casket 
containing the cremated remains of the Rev. 
Andrew Chalmers was interred at his native 
place at Fetterangus, Aberdeenshire, in the 
presence of a large and representative gather- 
ing of friends and residents in the neighbour- 
hood. The service was attended by clergymen 
of all denominations in the district, the 
officials of the Buchan Club, and by Mr. 
Chalmers’ many friends throughout Buchan. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Webster, Aberdeen, who gave a most 
impressive address, standing on the platform 
of the Chalmers Institute, having immediately 


which took the beautiful form of a sarcophagus 
of white marble, and was placed on a white 
covered table surrounded by a decoration of 
white wild flowers. This simple arrangement 
seemed to symbolise the character of the late 
Mr. Chalmers so perfectly that all present 
were touched by it. The readings during the 
service were taken from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, the Apocrypha, the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead, and Modern Spiritual Teachers. 
A simple committal service was conducted 
by Mr. Webster at the graveside. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


AsoLto AND Mr. Barrett Browning. 


T he shadow of death has fallen upon that 
_ sunny garden ground at Asolo. Robert 

Wiedmann Barrett Browning, better known 
to his friends as ‘‘ Pen ’’ Browning, after 
long suffering heroically borne, passed 
peacefully away on July 8. He was laid 
to rest on the following Wednesday in 
one of the most beautiful burial grounds 
that can be found in Italy, St. Anna, on 
the western spur of the Asolo hill. 

All Asolo is mourning for him. Since his 
father’s death he had made Asolo a second 
home ; and here he set on foot the lace- 
making school on the spot where stood the 
silk mill at which Pippa worked of old. 
His last letter but one was read by Professor 
Knight at the Centenary Commemoration 
of his father’s birthday on May 9 at West- 
minster. He was able on the same day to 
welcome the municipality of Asolo and to 
receive the welcome of the festival crowd 
there. 

When I saw him last he was in his sick 
room surrounded by tokens of world-wide 
admiration for his father’s work, and he 
showed me with pardonable pride a care- 
fully bound volume containing the signa- 
tures of no fewer than four hundred and 
fifty citizens of all classes, who, having the 
same day dedicated a main street in the 
city to his father’s memory, desired thus 
to put on record their personal regard for 
himself as a friend and fellow citizen.— 
From ‘‘ At Asolo: A Browning Memory,’’ 


in front of him the casket containing the ashes, 
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by the Rev. Canon Rawnsley, in the Corn- 
hill Magazine for August. 


A Brnrractor or Humantry. 


Last Sunday the bi-centenary of the 
birth of the Abbé de l’Epée, who first 
enabled deaf mutes to converse, was 
celebrated at Versailles. The statue of 
the Abbé was decorated with flowers by 
representatives of deaf-mute institutes in 
all parts of the world. The Abbé de 
PEpée, we are reminded by the Paris 
correspondent of The Times, was born at 
Versailles in 1712, and, after studying law 
and theology, was ordained by the Bishop 
of Troyes, and appointed Canon of Troyes 
Cathedral. On returning to Paris he 
became interested in the efforts made by 
an acquaintance to teach two deaf-mute 
children, and invented certain conven- 
tional signs by which he was able to con- 
verse with them, and so develop their in- 
telligence. His method met with such 
remarkable success that he founded a 
school for deaf-mutes, which soon acquired 
a Kuropean reputation. The Abbé de 
PEpée was granted a prension by Louis 
XVI., and on his death his name was 
inscribed on the list of Benefactors of 
Humanity by a decree of the National 
Assembly. 


Tue Torters’ DeatH Rout. 


The deadly perils faced daily by thou- 
sands of workers in this country, says the 
Daily Herald, are shown by some startling 
statistics contained in a leaflet published by 
the Labour Party. It is stated that from 
January 1, 1910, to June 30, 1912, there 
have been 

1,040 workers killed on railways. 

3,528 killed in mines. 

220 lulled in quarries. 

2,145 killed in factories. 

722 killed on docks, and 

3,911 killed at sea. 

A total of 11,566 working-class lives lost 
in thirty months. 

In the past seven years 10,073 miners 
lost their lives. In the three years 1908- 
9-10 over 458,000 miners were injured. 
Every working day in the grimy under- 
world has it complement of misfortunes, 
for on an average five men are killed and 
588 men are injured in the pit. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Congress AGAINST 
ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. Hercod, of the International Temper- 
ance Bureau, Lausanne, Switzerland, says, 
with regard to the next Congress against 
alcoholism: ‘‘ Our Italian friends are 
busily at work preparing for the nineteenth 
International Congress against alcoholism, 
which is to take place in the first week 
of October, 1913. It was not possible 
to have it at Easter, as it was suggested, 
for during this period Milan -is full of 
travellers, and the hotel accommodation 
would have been difficult to obtain and 
more expensive. October is a very con- 
venient time for visiting Northern Italy. 
The committee at Milan, with the colla- 
boration of the International Federation 
against the Misuse of Spirits at Berlin, 


and the International Temperance Bureau 


at Lausanne, has worked out an advance 
programme, in which English specialists 
are well represented. Great stress will 
be laid at Milan on the social aspects of 
the liquor question.”’ 


DRINK AND THE CHILD. 


The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is one of the most 
beneficent agencies at work in our land ; 
but, says the Alliance News and Temper- 
ance Reformer, its existence in our midst is 
a disgrac’ to our humanity and to our 
Christianity. In the year ending March 
30, 1912, the Society investigated 54,118 
complaints of cruelty to children in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Wales, and found that 
52,371 of these cases, involving the lives 
of 156,637 children, were well founded. 
The complaints are classified as follows :— 
Neglect and starvation, 47,010; ill-treat- 
ment and assault, 4,134; offences against 
morality—indecent and criminal assaults 
390, immoral surroundings 417—807 ; ex- 
posure for begging, 673; exposure, 552 ; 
abandonment, 300; baby farming, 57 ; 
manslaughter, 3; other wrongs, 582. 


Total, 54,118. 
* * * 


Of the children affected 154,387 were 
related to the offenders. There were rather 
more girls than boys; 22,856 of the chil- 
dren were babies under two years of age, 
of whom 983 were at nurse. The offenders 
numbered 38,152 men and 35,627 women.. 
In the last ten years of its history the 
Society has dealt with cases of proved 
cruelty affecting 1,276,000 children, re- 
sulting in 8,670 deaths, and implicating 
595,000 men and women. The director of 
this great Society says: ‘‘It is not an 
exaggerated estimate that 90 per cent. of 
the cases of neglect inquired into by the 
Society’s officers are due to the habits of 
excessive drinking on the part of one or 
both of the parents.”’ 


Tue MoraviaN BRETHREN. 


One relic of Czech Lollardry still pre- 
serves its identity. The Unitas Fratrum 
founded in 1457, once overspread Bohemia 
and Moravia, but the Jesuits and the 
Counter-reformation destroyed it by sword, 
fire, and banishment. Its direct ecclesias- 
tical descendant is the Moravian Brother- 
hood of modern times, which was re- 
established in 1727 at Herrnhut in Saxony. 
Remote and secluded valleys in Dauphiné 
and Piedmont were reached by Bohemian 
writings ; the Waldenses or Vaudois show 
the influence (not unmixed) of Wycliffe 
transmitted through Huss. The Methodist 
Church in England and America is another 
witness to the same influence. Readers of 
John Wesley’s ‘‘ Journal’? know how 
he sailed to Georgia with over twenty 
Moravian brethren, spent a month with the 
Moravian Spangenberg at Savannah, cor- 
responded with Count Zinzendorf, and 
visited him at Herrmhut. It was the 
Moravian Peter Bohler to whom he traced 
his conversion, and it was not until 1745 
that he cut himself loose from the brother- 
hood.—From ‘‘ On Moravian Brethren,’’ 
by L. C. Miall, in the Cornhill Magazine 
for August. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


AUGUST I0, IgI2. 


The 


International 
Gorrespondence 
Schools 


will be pleased to send you a 100-page book, free, 
describing the system of education which carries prac- 
tical, profitable knowledge to thousands who can afford 
neither the time nor the money to go to school or 
college. 


The I.C.S. work is threefold: Teaching employed 
persons their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work ; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good 
salaries in chosen vocations. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
of the I1LC.S. System. 


1. Courses of Instruction for particular occupations, 
in which are taught only the facts, processes, and prin- 
ciples necessary to qualify the student to advance 
himself in position and earnings. 


2. Instruction Papers prepared for each Course : 
principles applied in examples of practical value ; 
frequent revisions to keep pace with the latest de- 
velopments and most modern methods. 


3. Thorough examination and correction of the 
written work of students, and full, clear, and exact 
explanations of all difficulties met with by students. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESSES 
through the I.C.S. Methods. 


During 1911 over 5,500 I.C.S. students wrote 
thanking us for bettering their positions. Thé average 
increase in salaries was 56 per cent., or over 10/- in 
the £1, The average of unemployed I.C.S. Students 
is only one in 10,000. 


Here is a “ finger-post ” to success. After receiv- 
ing wage-advances of 140 per cent. and 70 per cent., 
this student writes :-— 


‘* As I wished for a varied experience I secured a 
situation about twelve months later with a further in- 
crease in salary of 10 per cent., and have since had 
a rise at the same firm of another 10 per cent., so 
that I am now earning nearly 400 per cent. more 
than when I first joined the Schools about three 
years ago. i 


GEORGE W. GROSSMITH, Bedford. 


Do not worry about your present limitations ; or 
about the fees, books, time allowed for each lesson, 
how your present work will be affected, how you can 
get a better job. Get the free information we will 
send you—let that answer your questions. Let us 
refer you to students in your own district. 


RESPONSIBILITY . PERMANENCY 


The growth of the I.C.S. has been world-wide and 
continuous since their foundation 21 years ago, No 
other correspondence schools have the experience, 
system, or the capital to provide such training as 1s 
afforded by the I.C.S., and all ambitious men and 
women are invited to write for the General Prospectus, 
which gives details of the 1.C.S. Salary-Raising Edu- 
cation ; it is sent, post free, to any part of the world 
on application to 


The International 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd 


Dept. B45, International Buildings, 
Kingeway, London, W.C. 


Suffrage Conference Board and Residence, &c. 


for the HOLIDAYS on Dartmoor. 
SUFFRAGE CONFERENCE will 


be held on Dartmoor during August and 
the early part of September. Lectures on the 
various questions relating to the political 
emancipation of women will be given by the 
Rev. Harriz Baker, Dr. Rosa BALE, Miss 
Kingour (Women’s Local Government So- 
ciety), Dr. GrinperT SLATER (Principal of 
Ruskin College, Oxford), Dr. MABEL Ramsay, 
Miss ALISON GARLAND, and others. 

Dousland Grange is situated in one of the 
most beautiful parts of Dartmoor. 1+ is only 
3 minutes from Dousland Station and 14 miles 
from Yelverton. 

For terms and all communications address to 
Miss ALISON GARLAND, Dousland, Yelverton. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLacEe, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Pd RAL ela cea ae A. HaRDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


LEsLiz T. BURNETT. 
Miss ORME, 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


JULY. 
ConrENTs. 
The P r of Suggestion. Edgar Thackray 
pes Sees . (MA. Ph.D. 


A Bygone Village. Emma C. Drummond. 
A Schoolin Madagascar. T.F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddha. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Sea. Manley B. Townsend. E 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A. Stephen Noel. 
Man or Priest. Rupert. Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible. Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI.—XXX 
Arthur Brooke. 
Bertram Lister, M.A. 
T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 


F.J. Gould. 

H. V. Mills. 
Beroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A. 


Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 
ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 
of every description accurately typed. 
1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 
cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, .Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 


excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
Porter. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice BE. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Bcard- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev.and Mrs. Henry 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived,— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


Eee ee, near New Brighton.—To 


be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 
good garden. Three minutes from shops and 
Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 
and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R., INquIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 

WHITE — 

xs BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


LUMS.—Pershore Egg Plums, 24 Ibs. — 


6/6, 12 lbs. 3/9. Victorias, 24 lbs. 8/6, 
12 lbs. 4/9. Carriage paid in Hngland and 
Wales. —FranK Roscon, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. ‘ 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 
White Art Irish Linen, suitable for 
making Tcacloths, Traycloths, D’oyleys, &¢. 
Bundles of big pieces only 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. 
Catalogue FREE.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- : 


ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Plaxzella.” Light, cool, wasbable ; wears for 
years. Scores of beautiful designs, fascinating 
shades.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


Or? FALSE TEETH. — We give © 


highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if umacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFaLL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Tadonte Hill, London. E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Sat urday, 
August 10, 1912. 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Cover. 
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A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


(RuaistaREp as A N@WSPAPER. 


No. 3660. 
New Sprius, No. 764. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1912. 


[Onn Penny. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Feap. 8yo, 130 pp., with Portrait, 1s. net, 


MAN’S CHIEF END, 


and other Sermons. 
By B. R. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. Is. net. 


HOW A MODERN ATHEIST FOUND 


GOD. 
By G. A. FERGUSON. 
Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Modern Handbooks of Religion 


Crown 8vo. 2/- each net. 


The Jewish Religion in the Time of 
Jesus. By Dr. G. Hoxtuman, of Halle. 
Translated by E. W, Lummis, M.A. 150 pp. 


The Sources of our Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus. By Prof. Pau. 
WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. Translated by 
E. W. Lummis, M.A. 176 pp. 


Paul: A Study of his Life and 
Thought. By Prof. Dr. W. WReDE. 
Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. 200 pp. 


The Apostolic Age. By Prof. E. von 
DorscutTz, of Strassburg. Translated by 
¥.L. Pogson, M.A. 144 pp. 

Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma. 
By Prof. Dr. JoHANNES Woriss, of Heidel- 
berg. Translated by V. D. Davis, B.A. 
160 pp. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C, 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY 
St. Michael’s Hall, Hove. 


A Mansion approached by Lodge entrance 
and carriage drive through avenue of trees 
House and Jawns entirely secluded in beau- 
tiful wooded grounds néar sea. 
Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Hasy 
access to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, eic. 


Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY. Benares House, 
Feod Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific ‘Technical. Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W, & G, FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


The Fnquiver. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


The Tides of Devotion. By Rev. J. M. 
Lioyp THOMAS. July 27. 
“Values of the Faith.” By W. Scorr 
PALMER. July 20. 
“The New Unity.” By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. July 13. 


TheChureh and Human Life. By Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks.’ July 6. 
Bicentenary of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
By Professor FosteER Watson. June 29. 
Types of English Piety. By Rev. E. W. 
Lewis. ; June 29. 
Chureh Life in Scotland. By Rev. R. 
Nicou Cross. June 22 & 29. 
Love among the Ruins. By Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks. June 22. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free i3d. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPARY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J. FOLEY, Esq., Presiaent. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BowLes, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—S1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 


pecan crane t. Bet A. HARDCASTLE, 


Miss Ceci GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G.RUSSELL. 


LesLix T, BURNETT. 

Miss ORME. 

A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 

FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 

Save 5/= Menthly. Subscription Pro- 

ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 

for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 

they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low, Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
KESEN - on - the -WALLENSEE.— 


In connection with Mr. Lummis’ Swiss 
tour, special tickets are issued for the latter 
part of August (16 to 27), giving ten days at 
Weesen, at an inclusive charge of nine guineas, 
—15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the Hpap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHaun, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


“TIVHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HiIGuH-cLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F, GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liz1aN Taspot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Hnap MIsTREss. 


AN -Y- BRYN, LLUANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Next Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospec‘us and information apply to 
C. J. Monrcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and protsenens, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.STrerpHEnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrEPHENSON. 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden. 
HieH ScHoot-For Giris. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special attention to 
English pupils. Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. _ Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
specitus and details apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemeer and M, A. Kuntze, 9, Konig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References kindly permitted: Mrs. 
BuaKke, “Yeabridge,’ South Petherton. 
Somerset; Mr. W. F. Pricr, ‘* Overdale,” 
Letchworth-road, Leicester. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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{t is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelyed to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


—S 


SUNDAY, August 18. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Oreffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C’ 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. D. Bucxwitu. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1], Mr. A. E. CantreR; 7, Rev. T. E. M. 
EDWARDS. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps; no evening 
service. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wuston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. K. Frrkston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. EpwaRD CAPLETON, 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. H. W. Kine; 
6.30, Rev. J. ELuIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and ‘7, Mr. Vicror Moony, 
Hampstead, Sree Mee Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

Rev. W. H. DruMMoND. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian 
Il and 6.30, Rey. F. Hatt. 
Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, 

M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Prof, Morris Owen. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. — No 
morning service until Sept. 15; 6.30, Mr, 
A. M. STABLES. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1], Mr. A. H. StncLeron. 
No evening service during August. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrrn 
Pops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. E. Attzn, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. W. Rozgson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road. (Closed 
during August. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. Howarp 
Youne, LL.B. No evening service. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. J. ELuis; 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Kina. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept. 15. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Rev. W. H. 
Burgazss. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Mr. Jonn Kins- 
MAN 


Church, 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Broceway, 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 1} 
and 6.30. Supply. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev W. Lyppon Tuoxee, M.A. 

BricutTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrimstLry PRIME. 
Bury St. Epmunps (free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
6.30. 

CuzsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. Pratzr, B.A. 

Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Becoxu. 

fDuan Row, 10.45, and 

\Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas. 

Dovnr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusutn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
BE. SAvevtu Hroxs, M.A. 

EvzsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grx Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. HE. H. Pickprina. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
HARGROVE. 

Lelonstmr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrer. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnEty. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 

LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. C. Cressty, D.D. 

LivERPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. ODaERs. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Harl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. T. Maynarp. 

ManouestTerR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Dovaitas WaLmsLEy, B.A, 
MancnEstsR, Platt Chapel, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 

A. 


11 and 6.30, 


New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E.S. Lane 
BUCKLAND, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev, Aurrep Hatt, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppix. 

Oxrozp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Prof. 
P. Moors. 

Portsmout#, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bono. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10,45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarsporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
E. A. Voysey, M.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLIam AGAR. 

Sovutupokt, Portland-street Church, 1! and 6.30, 
Rey. W. WILSON. 

Soursampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A, 

Torquay. Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Cownor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6,30. 

West Kipsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. H. W. Hawkzs, 


AmMBLEsIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, |’ 


Rey. J. CHANNING PoLLARD. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel. Closed during first 
three weeks of August. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J. Woop. 

Breminguam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street. Closed. 

Btacxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopxti Sura. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Isuan Jonus, M.A. 

Bovsnemovuru, Unitarian’ Church, West Hill- 
toad, Il and 6.30, Rev. J. Hazrwoop, B.A, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev. JosmpH Woop, Sandon, Blackness, 


Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 


‘Companion to invalid, etc. 


AUGUST 17, 1912. 


DEATHS. 


Hinu.—On Aug. 13, at 196, Marylebone-road, 
London, Octavia Hill, granddaughter of the 
late Dr. Southwood Smith. 


Rawson.—On Aug. 13, very suddenly, Agnes | 


Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
Harry Rawson, of Eccles and Manchester, 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—_ 


ANTED, an Organist and Choir- 


master for the New Gravel Pit Church, 
Chatham-place, Hackney. £25 per annum. 
Two services and practice weekly.—Apply to 
Miss WHITEHEAD, 63, Clapton Common, N.E. 


ALARY OPTIONAL.—Lady, well 

connected, requires post Housekeeper, 
Domesticated ; 
nursing; supervise servants.—P., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, for the Argentine, experi- 

enced Nursery-Governess. Must be 

fond of children and quiet country life—For 

all particulars apply, 30, Sheepcote-road, 
Harrow. 


Eee required as Companion-Nurse 
to invalid or elderly lady ; knowledge of 
cooking, housekeeping, etc.; nominal or no 


salary, refined home, aged 36.—M. F., Rosery, 


Medstead, Hampstead. 


RENCH AND GERMAN.—Young 
Lady, aged 18, native of Luxemburg, and 
educated at Lycée in that city, seeks situation 
in an English home or small school, from 
October next, where she would give lessons in 
Exench or German.—ETTINGER, 45, Highgate- 
ill, N. 


Che Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— B, d. 
Par QUARTER eS Sas pontiyar! eat) 
Por Hatr-YHAR ... ies jars 8 4 
Pur YEAR ... 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged it oredit is taken 
Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
Tue INQuiIRER locally will greatly oblige by 


RP tia hy ay - 


communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essex 


street, Strand, W.C. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Comnany, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE.—Summer Holidays. 
The Publisher will be pleased to send copies 
of THE INQUIRER weekly to_readers while 
away from home. Post free, 13d. per copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


& 
Per Pace oH ays raed 3) 
Hautr Pach «.. ue es cad 
Pur CoLuMN ... =, eae 
IncH IN COLUMN ae aac 20) 
Front PAaGE—INOoH INCOLUMN 0 
PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 

Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 

Second and further insertions half price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, Is. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 

20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than © 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear 


the same week, 
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_NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE annual report of the Home Office 
on the administration of the licensing 
laws, which was issued on Tuesday, is a 
social document of first-class importance. 
It illustrates the growth in Government 
publications of a tendency, of which we 
strongly approve, to interpret the signifi- 
cance of statistics and make them the 
basis of comparative study. For instance, 
it is pointed out that it is not easy to draw 
definite conclusions of any connection be- 
tween the closing of licensed premises and 
the amount of drunkenness from the fluc- 
tuating figures of arrests and convictions. 
‘* The figures are primarily a reflection of 
police activity, which itself is largely 
affected by public opinion and other cir- 
cumstances in each locality. Any stimulus 
to the campaign against drunkenness 
results in an increase (possibly sustained 
and progressive for a time) in the convic- 
tions. On the other hand, indifference will 
be reflected in a drop in convictions.’ 


* * * 


Tue most disturbing feature of the 
report is the increase of convictions for 
drunkenness in 1911, 172,130 in 1911 com- 
pared with 161,922 in 1910, a rise of 6-26 
per cent. Partof thisincrease may be due 
to police vigilance in certain localities, 
but there is apparently no reason to attri- 
bute it to that cause alone. There was, 
unfortunately, an increase in the case of 
women as well as men. The figures deal- 
ing with the extinction of licences are also 
unsatisfactory. The report suggests that 


in many cases compensation has been 
awarded on too high a scale, and one 
glaring instance is given in which the 
Secretary of State felt it his duty to inter- 
fere. The consequence of high compensa- 


tion is that the funds available for the | 


purpose are soon exhausted, and a vigorous 
administration of the Act becomes very 
difficult in face of the organised opposition 
of the Trade. We are glad to find that 


the Home Office is alive to the existence | : 
|case of a man so good and so simple- 


of this danger, and is keeping a watchful 
eye upon it. 
* * * 

Tue problem of rural life lies behind 
many of our social difficulties. England 
has never tackled seriously the question 
of a healthy and progressive village life, 
or realized as France has done the national 
value of an intelligent and thriving peasan- 
try. A report of a Social Service Com- 


mittee in the diocese of Ely has again laid | 


bare some of the facts, especially in con- 
nection with rural housing. The cottages 
are too few in number for the people 
who require them, and too small for the 
elementary decencies of family life. The 
following statement based upon personal 
investigation speaks for itself :— 

‘“The insufficient number of cottages 
causes trouble of several kinds. In 18 
parishes it has recently prevented young 
couples from marrying. In others it 


obliges men to live at a long distance from | 


their work. We hear of many who have 
to walk four miles each way, and one 
nine miles. That is a cruel addition to the 
labours of the day. Another effect is 
over-crowding. The young men and women 
who cannot marry remain in their parents’ 
houses. The old people in receipt of 
pensions live with their sons and daughters 
because they cannot find a lodging. And 
each case of overcrowding tends to lower 


the standard of comfort and of decency in 
the whole neighbourhood.’’ 


* *« x 
THE success of the projected Roman 
Catholic Mission into the Putumayo dis- 


trict will be greatly helped by the Ency- 


_clical letter which the Pope has addressed 


to the Archbishops and Bishops of Latin 
America. As was to be expected in the 


hearted in his devotion to religion as 
Pius X., the letter is couched in terms of 
grave sorrow and indignation, and is full 
of a strong and urgent pity for the natives 
who have been the victims of outrage and 
crime. ‘‘ We particularly urge you,” he 
writes to his Venerable Brethren, the 
Bishops, ‘‘ to foster and promote all the 
good works instituted in your dioceses for 
the benefit of the Indians, and to see that 
other works likely to contribute to this 
end may be instituted. In the next place 
you will diligently admonish your flocks 


(on their most sacred duty of helping 


religious missions to the natives who first 
inhabited the American soil. Let them 
know that they ought to help. this work 
especially in two ways—to wit, by their 
gifts and by their prayers ; and that it is 
not only their religion, but their country 
also, that asks this of them. Do you, 
moreover, take care that wheresoever 
moral instruction is given, in seminaries, 
in colleges, in convent schools, and more 
especially in the churches, Christian 
charity, which holds all men, without dis- 
tinction of nation or colour, as true 
brethren, shall be continually preached 
and commended. And this charity must 
be made manifest not so much by words 
as by deeds. Moreover, every oppor- 
tunity must be taken to show what a 
great dishonour is done to the Christian 
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name by these base deeds which we are 
here denouncing.” 


% * 


Bur the Pope is not content with 
urging succour for the Indians; he pro- 
nounces the anathemas of the Church 
against any who “shall dare or presume 
to reduce the said Indians to slavery, to 
sell them, to buy them, to exchange or 
give them, to separate them from their 
wives and children, to deprive them of 
goods and chattels, to transport or send 
them to other places, or in any way 
whatsoever to rob them of freedom and 
hold them in slavery; or to give counsel, 
help, favour, and work on any pretext of 
colour to them that do these things, or to 
preach or teach that it is lawful, or to co- 
operate therewith in any way whatever.” 
He further deprives the ordinary priest of 
the power of absolving any who have been 
guilty of these crimes, and decrees that 
all such cases must be reserved to the 
bishop. 

* * 

In a letter to the Times Mrs. Humphry 
Ward is able to make the pleasant an- 
nouncement that the movement for pro- 
viding organised play for London school 
children during the holidays is in a healthy 
and progressive state. This year there 
are 80 organised playgrounds as against 
50 last- year, half of them being controlled 
by the London County Council and half 
by the Evening Play Centres Committee. 
They are all under proper supervision, 
with a full equipment of toys and games 
material. Mrs. Ward estimates that the 
total attendances in the 40 playgrounds 
with which she is immediately concerned 
are likely to reach 450,000 during the 
holiday month. ‘‘ The increase already 
visible,’’ she writes, ‘‘ shows how the 
children delight in the playgrounds, where 
they find games, active and quiet, pencils 
to draw with and paints to colour with, 
cots for the tiny babies to sleep in, portable 
swings for those a little older, mending 
and knitting corners for the bigger girls, 
singing games and picture-books—all under 
the control of a happy and gentle disci- 
pline, maintained by trained teachers and 
young student-assistants, fresh from 
college, to whom the playgrounds are a 
new and, to judge from their enthusiasm, 
a very pleasant experience.’’ 


* % * 


Mrs. Warp has the highest opinion of 
the social value of this kind of work. 
The following delightful description of a 
playground interior speaks for itself :— 
“ Tt is interesting to see how the grounds 
work, how children of the first week who 
arrive dirty, unkempt, and listless after 
much unshepherded loafing in the streets, 
owing in many cases to the fact that their 
mothers are all out at work, become by 


the second week clean, vigorous, and 
alert, ready for cricket and football, or 
singing games, ready, too, for drawing or 
needlework ; how the big boys of last year 
who have now left school come back to 
help the superintendents in the grounds ; 
how the bigger girls form groups round 
the visiting nurse, who talks to them 
about their ‘bibys,’ while the ‘ biby’ 
itself lies asleep on one of the stretcher cots 
provided for the first time this year, and 
the superintendent as she goes by gently 
takes the horrid ‘comforter’ from its 
mouth; how the mothers come in shyly, 
look round, and thank the superinten- 


dents.” 
* * * 


Tue death of Sir Alfred Wills will revive 
many interesting legal and personal memo- 
ries. During the 21 years in which he was 
a Judge of the High Court he was asso- 
ciated with many celebrated cases, notably 
Sharp v. Wakefield and Cockerton v. the 
London School Board. He had the repu- 


| tation of being a sound and conscientious 


lawyer, and his gifts, both of mind and 
character, qualified him for the office of an 
eminently fair administrator. At all times 
he cared more for the justice than the 
brilliancy of his decisions. In private life 
he was entirely free from the airs of 
superiority which are often the penalty 
of great position, and his charity and 
generosity have been described as almost 
beyond the verge of prudence. In many 
respects Sir Alfred Wills was a typica] 
product of the fine Nonconformist stock 
from which he sprung, and with which 
he was so closely linked by his marriage 
first to a daughter of Mr. George Mar- 
tineau, and secondly to a daughter of 
Mr. T. L. Taylor, of Starston, Norfolk. 


* % * 


THERE will be deep and widespread 
sorrow at the announcement of the death 
of Miss Octavia Hill, though it will be 
mingled with heartfelt gratitude for a life 
rich in beneficence and devotion to the 
common good. In most of her work Miss 
Hill was a pioneer, and the very success 
of her efforts in preaching the gospel of 
wholesome surroundings, of cleanliness and 
beauty, has helped to conceal from the 
present generation the greatness of our 
debt to her strong initiative and un- 
flagging enthusiasm. Everything she did 
was singularly consistent, and had its root 
in a few strong principles to which she 
clung very tenaciously. The foundation 
of the Kyrle Society, and her later devotion 
to the work of the National Trust, sprang 
from the same motives as her early experi- 
ments in housing reform. The spiritual 
lessons which she learned from Frederick 
Denison Maurice, and a passionate rever- 
ence for human nature with its unde- 
veloped possibilities of good, guided her 
through Ilfe and were with her to the end. 


THE EJECTED MINISTERS. 


August 24, 1662. 


Next Saturday will be the 250th anni-. 


versary of the great Nonconformist exodus 
from the Church of England in consequence 
of the Act of Uniformity. No description 
of the event by a modern pen could equal 
the contemporary account which we tran- 
scribe from RicHarD Baxtsr’s Memorial 
of his Life and Times * :— 


«When the Act of Uniformity was passed, 
it gave all the Ministers that could not 
conform, no longer time than till Bartholo- 
mew-day, August 24, 1662, and then they 
must be all cast out : (This fatal day called 
to remembrance the French Massacre, 
when on. the same day 30,000 or 40,000 
Protestants perished by religious Roman 
zeal and. charity). I had no place, but 
only that I preached twice a week by re- 
quest in other men’s congregations (at 
Milk-street and Blackfriars), and the last 
sermon that ever I preached in public 
was on May 25. The reasons why I gave 
over sooner than most others was, 1. 
Because lawyers did interpret a doubtful 
clause in the Act as ending the liberty of 
Lecturers at that time. 2. Because I 
would let Authority soon know, that I 
intended to obey them in all that was 


lawful. 3. Because I would let all Ministers - 


in England understand in time, whether I 
intended to conform or not; for had I 


stayed to the last day, some would have 


conformed the sooner, upon a supposition 
that I intended it. 
reasons, moved me to cease three months 
before Bartholomew-day, which many 
censured me for a while, but after, better 
saw the reasons of it. 

« When Bartholomew-day came, about 
One thousand eight hundred or Two 


thousand Ministers were silenced and cast 


out: and the affections of most men 
thereupon were such as made me fear it 
was a prognostick of our further sufferings : 
for when pastors and people should have 
been humbled for their sins, and lamented 
their former negligence and unfruitfulness, 
most of them were filled with disdain and 
indignation against the Prelates, and 
were ready with confidence to say, ‘ God 
will not long suffer so wicked and cruel 
a generation of men : it will be but a little 
while till Gop will pull them down.’ 
And thus men were puffed up by other 
men’s sinfulness, and kept from a kindly 
humbling of themselves. 

« And now came in the great inundation 
of calamities, which in many streams over- 
whelmed thousands of godly Christians, 
together with their pastors. As for 
example, 1. Hundreds of able Ministers, 
with their wives and children, had neither 
house nor bread ; for their former main- 
tenance served them but for the time, and 


* See Reliquiae Baxterianae, London, 1696, 
pp. 384-386. 


These, with other 
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few of them laid up anything for the future ; 
for many of them had not past £30 or £40 
per annum apiece, and most but about 
£60 or £80 per annum, and very few above 
£100, and few had any considerable estates 
of theirown. 2. The people’s poverty was 
so great, that they were not able much to 
relieve their Ministers. 3. The jealousy 
of the State, and the malice of their ene- 
mies were so great, that people that were 
willing durst not be known to give to their 
ejected Pastors, lest it should be said that 
they maintained schism, or were making 
collections for some plot or insurrection, 
4, The hearts of the people were grieved 
for the loss of their Pastors. 5. Many 
places had such set over them in their 
steads, as they could not with conscience 
or comfort commit the conduct of their 
souls to. And they were forced to own 
all these, and all others that were thrust 
upon them against their wills, and to own 
also the undisciplined churches, by receiv- 
ing the Sacrament in their several parishes 
whether they would or not. 6. Those that 
did not this were to be excommunicated, 
and then to have a writ sued out against 
them de excommunicatio capiendo, to lay 
them in the jail, and seize on their estates. 
7. The people were hereupon unavoidably 
divided among themselves ; for some would 
have nothing to do with these imposed 
Pastors, but would in private attend their 
former Pastors only. Others would do 
both, and take all that they thought good 
of both. Some would only hear the public 
sermons, others would also go to Common 
Prayer where the Minister was tolerable. 
Some would join in the Sacrament with 
them, where the Minister was honest, and 


- others would not. And this division they 


long foresaw, but could not possibly pre- 
vent. 8. And the Ministers themselves 
were thus also divided, who before seemed 
all one ; for some would go to Church, to 
Common Prayer, to Sacraments, and 
others would not. Some of them thought 
that it was their duty to preach publicly in 
the streets or fields while the people desired 
it, and not to cease their work through fear 
of man, till they lay in jails, or were all 
banished. Others thought that: a con- 
tinued endeavour to benefit their people 
privately, would be more serviceable to the 
Church, than one or two sermons and a 
jail, at such a time, when the multitudes 
of sufferers, and the odious titles put upon 
them, obscured and clogged the benefit 
of sufferings. And some thought that the 
Covenant bound all to separate from Com- 
mon Prayer, and Prelates, and Parish 
Communion; and others thought that it 
rather bound them to this Communion and 
Worship in case they could have no better, 
and that to teach from house to house in 
private and bring the people to attend in 
public, was the most righteous and edifying 
way, where the imposed Minister was 
tolerable. 9. Hereupon those Ministers 
that would not cease from preaching were 


thrust into prisons, and censured (some of 
them) the rest that did not do as they. 
10. The rest that preached only secretly 
to a few were looked on as discontented 
and disaffected to the Government, and on 
every rumour of a new plot or conspiracy, 
taken up, and many of them laid in 
prison. 11. The Prelatists and they were 
hereby set at a further distance, and 
charity more destroyed, and reconciliation 
made more hopeless, and almost anything 
believed that was said against a Non- 
conformist. 12. The conforming part of 
the Old Ministry was also divided from 
the rest, and censures set them further at 
a distance ; (but yet where serious godli- 
ness appeared, it kept up some charity 
and respect, and united them in the main). 
All these calamities brought another. 13. 
That the people were tempted to murmur 
at their superiors, and call them cruel 
persecutors, and secretly rejoice if any hurt 
befel them, and many forgot that they are 
to honour their governors, even when they 
suffer by them, and not only to forbear 
evil thoughts and words against them, 
but to endeavour to keep up their honour 
with their subjects. 14. By all these sing, 
these murmurings, and these violations of 
the interest of the Church and the Cause of 
Christ, the land was prepared for that 
further inundation of calamities (by war 
and plague and scarcity) which hath since 
brought it near to desolation. 

“Tt fell out one day in Mr. CaLamy’s 
church at Aldermanbury, that the preacher 
failed, and the people desired Mr. Catamy 
to preach ; which he did upon confidence 
that the Act did not extend to such an 
occasional sermon (some lawyers-had told 
him so). But for this he was sent to New- 
gate jail, where he continued in the keeper’s 
lodgings, many daily flocking to visit him, 
till the Lord BripGMan (as is said) had 
given it as his judgment, that his sermon 
was not within the penalty of the Act. 
And O what insulting there was by that 
party in the Newsbook and in their dis- 
courses, that CALAMY that would not be a 
bishop was in jail! And when his sermon 
was printed, an invective against him came 
out, in language like an inquisitor, that 
shewed a vehement thirst for blood. But 
precious in the sight of the Lord is the blood 
of his holy ones. 

« Abundance more were laid in jails in 
many counties for preaching, and the 
vexation of the people’s souls was increased. 
At St. Albans, Mr. Parrripas, the ejected 
Minister, being desired to preach a funeral 
sermon, a captain or lieutenant came in 
with his pistol charged, and shot one of 
the hearers dead, and the preacher was 
sent to prison. 

« There were many citizens of London, 
who had then a great compassion on the 
Ministers, whose families were utterly 
destitute of maintenance, and fain they 
would have relieved them, and had such 
a method, that the citizens of each county 

{ 


should help the Ministers of that county ; 
but they durst not do it, lest it were judged 
aconspiracy. Wherefore I went for them to 
the Lord Chancellor, and told him plainly 
of it, that compassion moved them, but 
the suspicions of these distempered times 
deterred them, and I desired to have his 
Lordship’s judgment, Whether they might 
venture to be so charitable without mis- 
interpretation or danger? And he an- 
swered, ‘ Aye, God forbid but men should 
give their own according as their charity 
leads them.’ And so having his pre- 
consent, I gave it them for encouragement. 
But they would not believe that it was 
cordial, and would be any security to 
them, and so they never durst venture 
upon such a method which might have 
made their charity effectual; but a few 
that were most willing, did much more 
than all the rest, and solicited some of 
their own acquaintance, for their counties 
relief.” 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE STORY OF GEZER. 


At Er-Ramleh, about twelve miles 
south-east from Jaffa, the road to Jerusa- 
lem is crossed by the railway which, a 
fairly close companion thus far, now di- 
verges due south. The road keeps on south- 
east for another dozen miles or so, and 
then turns east (at Emmaus, as supposed) 
and climbs up te the city by gradients 
rising 2,000 ft. in the 28 miles from Er- 
Ramleh.gThe rail finds an easier but 
longer ascent by the Wady Sarar, which is 
entered some ten miles south of the cross- 
ing of the routes. In the angle made by 
their divergence is a projection from the 
highlands which stretch from north to 
south like a wall as the traveller approaches 
Judea from the sea. On this tongue of 
land, one of the many foot-hills of the 
Shephélah district, stands Tell Jezar, a 
long mound rising 300 ft. above the plain, 
conspicuous to road and rail. 

If we climb the Tell an interesting pic- 
ture is seen. Looking back westward 
towards the Mediterranean coast, the 
sand dunes of which are thirteen miles 
away, we see an intervening belt of green 
and fertile country. Despite an occasional 
hillock and many undulations it is fairly 
describable as a plain—of Philistia here 
and southward, of Sharon to the north. 
The summit of our Tell being 756 ft. above 
sea-level we can trace the coastline well 
each way, and note the long leagues of 
wheat and grass-land to the right and to 
the left, with here and there a palm or two, 
a greyish orchard of olives, or a group of 
darker and loftier terebinths. Through 
the blue mists of seventy miles the ridge 
of Carmel can be seen far away to the 
north. Eastward the massive highland 
intervenes, but from slightly higher tops 
than ours, to the south, within easy walk 
from the Tell, we can see many a mile “‘ as 
thou goest to Gaza.”’ 

Along this belt of coast-land caravans 
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and armies have passed and re-passed 
between Egypt and Mesopotamia, full in 
sight of our mound, certainly since four 
thousand years ago. The natural pass 
from Jafia (Joppa) to Jerusalem goes up 
directly under observation from this point ; 
the alternative Wady Sardar (Vale of 
Sorek) begins, as we have seen, but a few 
miles to the south. For purposes strate- 
gical or commercial, therefore, the position 
is obviously important ; add that there is 
a perennial supply of water, plentiful as 
things go in Palestine, ard the attractions 
of the site for wanderers seeking a settle- 
ment are clear. How continuously attrac- 
tive it was during more than thirty 
centuries recent discoveries have proved. 

Within the past twenty-five years the 
spade has been busy in Palestine. In 
earlier years, thanks to the invaluable 
labours of Wilson, Warren, Conder, 
Kitchener and others, the topography of 
Palestine had been detailed with a clear- 
ness and precision unrealised in the case of 
any other land of antiquity ; and if some of 
their identifications cf site were hazardous 
many were thoroughly well-established, 
and the gain to Biblical study was in- 
valuable. Some very useful underground 
work had also been done, especially at 
Jerusalem; but the ample and striking 
revelations of the ancient life of the 
Mesopotamian and Nile valleys had not 
been paralleled in the case of the Israelites 
at home. When the Egyptian explorers 
came upon the famous hoard of tablets at 
Tell el Amarna in 1887, containing corre- 
spondence between the Egyptian court and 
vassals in Syria, including Palestine, it was 
natural that hopes should run high of 
similar discoveries in Palestine itself. 
Accordingly, in 1890, Mr. Flinders Petrie 
began extensive excavations at Tell el 
Hesy, the ancient Lachish. In 1898 Mr. 
F. J. Bliss and Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalis- 
ter attacked a group of hills@in the 
Shephélah, some twelve miles north of Tell 
el Hesy. Four years later Mr. Macalister 
went further north still, and set about the 
exploration of Tell Jezar (Gezer). Else- 
where at this date similar industry testi- 
fied to the zeal of brethren in science thuogh 
of different nationality. Dr. Sellin, of 
Vienna, opened up the ruins of Taanach, 
and a little later Dr. Schumacher, on 
behalf of Germany, investigated Tell el 
Mutasellim, now confidently identified 
with Megiddo, both sites being on the 
north-east flank of Carmel above the plain 
of the Kishon. Other notable work has 
been done by Sellin at Jericho, and more 
recently at Sebastiyeh (Samaria) by Ameri- 
cans. So far as we know, the work at 
Tell Jezar, thanks to the support of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, has been 
carried on with exceptional thoroughness ; 
certainly the results are embodied in three 
volumes (just published) which truly 
deserve the epithet monumental.* 

Seven arduous years have been spent 
by Mr. Macalister and his assistants upon 
this heap of débris. If they have not had 
the fortune to light upon much script, they 
have certainly laid bare much other evi- 
dence that is of the greatest interest and 
value to the students of religion among the 
Semites in Palestine. The site investi- 


* The Excavation of Gezer, 
1907-1909. By R. A. Stewart Macalister. 3 vols. 
Murray (for the P.E.F.), 1912, 


1902-1905, and | 


gated aptly illustrates the Biblical term 
*<city.’? Following the natural contours 
of the hill the enclosing walls were found 
to measure roughly half-a-mile in length 
with a breadth ranging between 450 ft. and 
600 ft. We may remind ourselves that 
the natural boundaries of the original 
Jerusalem site result in a rude quadrangle 
about half-a-mile each way. Trenching 
in orderly fashion across the greater part 
of the long oval indicated on the Tell—a 
portion of the site being reserved from 
exploration as containing modern graves 
and a Wely—the excavators have succes- 
sively unearthed the relics of different 
periods back to the earliest signs of human 
habitation. The hill is composed of lime- 
stone, easily worked ; natural caves, arti- 
ficially shaped and enlarged, were clearly 
the first dwellings here. Who the troglo- 
dytes were by race is not determined ; 
their remains show them to have been small 
of stature and non-Semitic. The date of 
their settlement upon the hill is quite 
vague ; but at least they were neolithic. 
Upon their primitive beginnings, including 
probably religiuus markings (‘‘ cups,’’ &c.) 
on the rocks, various Semitic invaders built 
up their systems in turn. Four Semitic 
periods are distinguished ; after they close 
there is only one stage that is of great 
interest to us. 

The earliest Semitic immigration would 
appear to have taken place about the 
middle cf the third century B.c. It 
seems to have been an off-shoot from that 
‘“ Canaanite ’’ diffusion from nomadic 
Arabia which ranks as the second Semitic 
stage in Babylonian history. Here, then, 
at Gezer, are relics of those kinsmen of the 
Hebrews who preceded them in the occupa- 
tion of the Palestinian strip and, settling 
into fixed communities, prepared a nest 
of civilisation, and to a large extent of 
religious practice, for later comers, in- 
cluding both Hebrews and Philistines. 
Two outstanding monuments of these 
early Semites remain—a great subter- 
ranean water-passage which testifies to 
considerable engineering ability and to the 
efficiency of flints well-wielded, ana a great 
‘‘ High Place,’ no doubt considerably 
developed in successive ages, but in greatest 
likehhood begun by these Canaanite fore- 
runners. 

Somewhere about 1800 B.c. the second 
Semitic period begins. A marked rise 
occurs in the quality of the work in tools, 
pottery, &c., and now external evidence 
begins to come in. A Pharaoh of the close 
of the 16th century, Thothmes III., 
has bequeathed to us the record of his 
conquests in Syria, including Gezer, if the 
decipherment holds good. Another cen- 
tury or so brings us to the period whic 
has been so strangely illuminated by the 
Tell el Amarna correspondence, in the 
course of which we can trace Gezer’s vary- 
ing fortunes and estimate its political 
and social conditions at this time. A 
further Egyptian invasion, by Merneptah, 
preceded the accepted date of that third 
Semitic immigration which we associate 
with the name-of Joshua and the Hebrew 
tribesmen ; whether certain ‘‘ Hebrews ’”’ 
had not already come across Jordan in the 
Tell el Amarna period is an interesting 
point not conclusively settled as yet. Be 
that as it may, it is highly important to 
notice that so far as artistic remains go, 


‘and they are copious, the pre-Israelite 


centuries, from 1800-1400 bB.c., were 
decidedly the time of highest culture. 
Here it is, according to Macalister, that the 
pottery shows the most direct influences of 
Egypt, Crete, the Aegean, and especially 
Cyprus; the ware is on the whole well- 
refined and good, the shapes best and most 
graceful, and the painting elaborate. 
Thenceforward the declension is unmis- 
takable, general, and continuous, till the 
Hellenistic influence comes in after the 
fall of the Hebrew monarchy. 

But we are glancing too far and must 
return, were it only to note the incoming 
of a very famous but little understood non- 
Semitic element in this third period, 1400- 
1000 B.c. Of course, the reference is to 
the Philistines. Viewed through the eyes 
of ancient Hebrew aversion, then quite 
excusable, these coast-land settlers appear 
in no enviable character ; but Mr. Macalis- 
ter is not a whit too severe in denouncing 
in this connection the ignorance and pre- 
judice typical of a popular religious writer, 
whose name, however, he mercifully with- 
holds. If the Philistines had told the story 
how different it would have been! To 
mention but one point in their favour, 
it seems clear that it was they who intro- 
duced iron to Palestine. And by way-of 
illustration of the irony of fate we find 
(says the author) that ‘* stupidity of mind 
and heart’’ are politely called ‘‘ Philis- 
tinism,’’ whereas, if his careful science 
is right in the identification, ‘‘ the most 
artistic objects in all the excavation ”’ 
came from Philistine tombs ! 

The closing Semitic period dates from 
David, whose exploits saved his race from 
a foe so formidable in various ways, and ex- 
tends tothe sixth century. Bible readers 
will recall the present to Solomon of 
Gezer as marriage dower by the Pharaoh 
of the day. A more illustrious connection 
is that with the Maccabees in the 
second century, B.C., the Hellenistic 
period. Modin, where their revolt broke 
out in defence of race and religion, 
is not far away, and many a fight 
took place in the valleys hereby. At 
Emmaus one Syrian general was defeated, 
another at Bethhoron a little farther north. 
In defeat the fugitives fled to the strong- 
hold at Gezer. By and by Judas Macca- 
beeus himself was slain, and Bacchides the 
Syrian fortifying the stronghold afresh 
planted a new garrison there. Once more 
the tide turned, and Simon, one of the 
Maccabean brethren, drove out the Syrians, 
abolished the idolators, and built a house— 
the walls of which were found—in which 
John Hyrcanus lived. Very soon the 
power of Rome loomed large upon the scene, 
but before Pompey’s invasion B.c. 63, the 
hill-top was abandoned for village sites 
hard by, and the dust of ages began to 
settle down upon the deserted walls. 

The three very handsome volumes now 
before us acquire a high value from the 
evident moderation of the author. He not 
infrequently has to warn the reader against 
exaggerations and hasty conclusions 
formed by injudicious persons in connec- 
tion with parts of the evidence already pub- 
lished. His skill in the different branches 
of archeology is of a very high order, and 
this, together with the moderation we 
refer to, inclines one the more to accept his 
suggestions:when he ventures to offer them. 
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Perhaps the most romantic of these is as to 
the provenance of *‘ the seventh stone ’’ 
in a line of standing pillars (masseboth) 
found, still in position for the most part, in 
that great “* High Place ’’ in the heart of 
the city, the discovery of which is among 
the most striking results of the work at 
Gezer. This stone besides other pecu- 
liarities is of a quality not found in the 
neighbourhood, but is like material at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere. Now the Tell el 
Amarna correspondence shows that there 
was bad blood between the Jebusites (of 
‘* Urusalim’’) and the men of Gezer. 


~The author’s self-restraint in a tempting 


situation will be discerned in the following 
passage where the italics are his own :— 
‘*' This stone certainly was dragged from 
elsewhere, probably as a war trophy, and 


possibly came from Jerusalem. It pro- 


bably was previously a standing stone in 
the High Place of the city from which it 
was dragged; and it might be a monu- 
ment of the hostilities complained of in 
Abdi-Hiba’s letters to the King of Egypt ”’ 
from ‘‘ Urusalim ’’ (Jerusalem). 


The Palestine Exploration Fund, as 
well as the author, should be warmly 
thanked for this fine record of a great 
piece of work. Many thousands of articles 
are pictured and described, ranging from 
stones and graffiti, to jewels, pottery, 
tools, toys—everything that was gleaned 
from the soil that could throw a light 
on the life and ideas of the people and 
their implications are fully discussed. 
If the bearing of much is but remote or 
indirect upon Biblical interests it is surely 
of the highest possible consequence to be 
able to picture more truly and vividly the 
manners and conditions of the men among 
whom the noble ideals of Hebrew religion 
slowly and painfully struggled upward. 
That the Canaanitish stock, with whom it is 
evident here the Israelitish stock was 
closely fused, was not greatly inferior 
if at all to the latter in general culture 
is certain; indeed, as we have seen, the 
evidence tends distinctly the other way. 
And yet here is but too palpable evidence 
of the gross and cruel temper that stirred 
Hebrew prophecy into wrath. The High 
Place is a vast cemetery of new-born 
babes, sacrificed, we must suppose, to 
appease divinities that claimed the fruit 
of the body for the sin of the soul. And 
the besotting glorification of sensuality is 


as unmistakeable here as throughout 


Syria generally. Prophetism may have 
been ‘‘ narrow,’ but at least it strove 
against the ape and tiger, and ultimately 
not in vain. 

Wise Ge Es 
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THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue English are perhaps not generally 
regarded as a philosophical nation; they 
are not viewed as, by temperament and 
habit, given to deep speculation on the 
things of life and destiny. The English 
mind is said to be practical rather than 
theoretical, not given to probing deeply 
into questions of which the practical 
interest is not immediately obvious. Yet. 
it is a fact, and in some ways a very 


remarkable fact, that English, or at any 
rate British, thinkers have been responsible 
for some of the best and most original 
labour that the history of philosophical 
thinking can show. There is a distinctly 
English movement in philosophy, a de- 
finitely original British addition to. the 
general total. In the history of philosophy 
generally it is probably true that the con- 
tributions of English thinkers have not 
received the attention they deserved, the 
prejudice against the notion of England 
as a home of philosophical thought having 
always been extraordinarily strong and 
powerful against any true estimate cf 
the actual facts of the case. It is, therefore, 
interesting and in a measure satisfying 
to have the opportunity of welcoming such 
a book as that which Professor Seth 
has contributed to the series arranged 
under the general head of ‘* Channels of 
English Taterature.’’ Professor Seth 
writes on ‘‘ English Philosophers and 
Schools of Philosophy ’’ (London: J. M. 
Dent. 5s. net), and the mere contempla- 
tion of the outside of such a book is 
sufficient to disprove the assertion that 
the English are not a philosophical people. 
A study of the contents of the book leaves 
one rather amazed at the extent of fine, 
original speculation which English thinkers 
have at various times given to the world. 
A nation which has produced such thinkers 
as Bacon, Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, J. S. 
Mill, Herbert Spencer, and F. H. Bradley, 
can hardly be described as lacking in the 
philosophical sense. Hume certainly takes 
a front place in the history of thought, 
whilst Bacon, J. 8. Mill, and Spencer are 
not so far behind. In any case, whatever 
may be the state of affairs with regard to 
metaphysical speculation, it is undeniable 
that the contributions of English thinkers 
to the study of ethical problems are second 
in importance to none, excepting possibly 
the invaluable gifts of Plato, Aristotle, and 
the Stoic philosophers. 


This fact that, in English thought, the 
problems and question of the moral life 
have always been of paramount interest 
is of great importance. It points back to 
what, after all, is probably an essentially 
English characteristic, noticeable even in 
those thinkers who have abandoned them- 
selves to more purely metaphysical specula- 
tion. English philosophy, even in its most 
transcendental flights, has always been 
ruled and guided by the ethical impulse : 
the ethical need has always been more in 
evidence than the metaphysical. ‘‘ The 
end of knowledge,’’ wrote Bacon,’’ is the 
relief of man’s estate’’; for the founder 
of modern scientific method, the sole 
object of speculation was the possibility 
of better equipment for dealing with man’s 
moral and political condition, Even so 
detached a thinker as Hobbes was conscious 
all through of an underlying political 
motive : the end of knowledge, he declared, 
is power, power, that is, in the ordered 
community of men, social power, practical 
political power. Herbert Spencer, the most 
consciously and conspicuously systematic 
of all English philosophers, says of his 
great work that ‘‘ the whole system was 
at the outset and has ever continued 
to be a basis for a right rule of life, in- 
dividual and social.’’ There is a subtle 


difference in all this attitude from the 


attitude which inspired, let us say, Hegel 
in the ‘* Phaenomenologie’’: the English 
1s nearer the Greek than the German here. 
lt is, of course, this characteristic interest 
in ordinary, practical, everyday life that 
has led English thinkers so far into the 
realm of ethics; they have always been 
on the look out for the right rule of con- 
duct, and from the definite search for this 
they have never been tempted, as the 
thinkers of Germany have been, by the 
delights of the ‘‘ high priori’? road. The 
dominant interest in English philosophy, 
as Professor Seth says, has always been 
the practical. It is interestng to observe 
how this practical interest has influenced, 
not only the content of English philosophy, 
but also its method. There is in English 
philosophy next to nothing of thay amaz- 
ing power of speculation in the realm of 
pure thought which characterises the great 
period of German philosophical thinking. 
English philosophy has always kept 
very close to ordinary experience, being 
content to test all its conclusions by 
reference to immediate fact, and prone 
to distrust every seeming advance beyond 
the obvious warrant of fact. English 
philosophers have pursued, or at least 
tried to pursue, a strictly scientific method 
in their dealings with reality, and in so far 
they have been loyal to the Baconian 
tradition. The English mind loves induc- 
tion rather than deduction, ard gives but 
a slow welcome to generalisations and 
comprehensive, system producing ideas. 
This fact, by the way, probably explains 
why so many English thinkers have shown 
themselves utterly unable to comprehend 
even the rudiments of such a systematic 
piece of thinking as, say, Hegel’s Logic. 
We English are not naturally ‘‘ made 
that way’’?; our genuine home-bred 
philosophy has always been experimental, 
content to follow the line of the particular 
rather than the general. Locke’s famous 
attack on ‘‘ innate ideas,’ which has 
since been so roughly criticised, was 
really an expression of the natural English 
dislike of the effort ta compel experience 
into a ready-made system; the quarrel 
with what is called ‘‘ intellectualism ’’ 
to-day expresses the same dislike. 


That English philosophy has been always 
experimental does not mean that it has 
always been empirical or materialistic, 
It is true that nearly all the greatest 
names of English philosophy are to be 
found on the side of empircism or em- . 
pirical realism—that would seem almost 
to be the natura! English philosophy ; but 
against all can be set the name of Berkeley, 
in intention and method a purely English 
philosopher, and yet the exponent of an 
almost pure idealism. Further, the 
rationalistic method of speculation, which, 
in the European tradition from Descartes 
on, produced idealism, has never been 
really absent from English thinking. 
Bacon himself never escaped it, though 
he professed to have done so. Hobbes is, 
in method, preponderatingly rationalistic, 
preferring deduction to induction always: 
the Cambridge Platonists were consistent 
exponents of rationalistic methods, with a — 
strong idealistic bias. The strain was 
preserved in a modified form by Reid and 
Price and the ‘‘Common Sense ’’ school, 


-and was strongly marked in the Intuitional 
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moralists. In a thinker like J. S. Mill 
the two tendencies, empirical and rational- 
istic, were present together, and. most of 
Mill’s so-called inconsistercies are due 
to their continual conflict. Mill, with all 
his inconsistencies, perhaps because of them, 
is the best representative of thoroughly 
English philosophy. It is perhaps import- 
ant to insist on this non-empirical aspect 
of English philosophy because it is so 
often supposed that Idealism is, in most 
if not all respects, a foreign growth. The 
fact, of course, is that when German idealisw 
burst like a flood into English thought, it 
was not in any sense coming to an alien 
place, but to a place in which there was 
much even in the striccly native philosophy 
already sympathetic to it. In a narrower 
sense, of course, German idealism coming 
to England was actually returning home ; 
without Locke there had been no Hume, 
without Hume no Kant, and without 
Kant no absolute idealisin. But, on the 
whole, the main trend of sympathy in 
English philosophy has been always with 
realism and not with idealism ; the English 
mind, even in its metaphysical flights, 
has always kept fairly close to the ordinary, 
practical, every-day view of Reality. Eng- 
land is the true home of empirical philo- 
sophy, inspired by a predominating ethical 
and practical interest. 

If we ask for the ultimate value of 
English philosophy, it should not be 
difficult to discover. The importance of 
the persistent appeal to common, ordinary 
experience cannot be overlooked, and this 
appeal is characteristically English; the 
effort to pursue in philosophy a strictly 
scientific method, a method, thaw is, of 
induction, of observation and experiment, 
is altogether valuable, and here again 
English philosophy takes the lead ; above 
all, perhaps, the steady refusal to give 
the ethical interest any save the first place 
must be counted to the credit of English 
thinking. English philosophy has never lost 
sight of the fact that man is essentially 
and primarily a practical animal, and that 
consequently the practical, ethical or moral, 
life must occupy the first place in his 
regard. English philosophy has, at any 
rate, helped to teach the lesson that no 
metaphysical speculation, no theory of 
life and reality, is worth while unless it 
satisfies the demands of the moral impulse 
and the moral need. This is admitted at 
the mament by idealists and realists alike, 
and, na matter how far they may carry the 
systematic procedure of knowledge in 
and for itself, they are always ready to 
allow the appeal to faith and a possibly 
deeper insight or intuition; whilst those 
who call themselves pragmatists actually 
reverse the position and subordinate the 
intellectual and even the scientific life to 
the practical. In any case, the ethical 
note, which’ is peculiarly characteristic 
of English philosophy, is triumphant and 
correspondingly valuable. 


The story of the more detailed develop- 
ment of English philosophy should be read 
for itself, as it may be, on the whole, 
satisfactorily under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Seth; it will serve, at any rate, 
to destroy the notion that we are not a 
philosophical people. 


S. A. M. 
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HAREBELLS. 


Tury grew in every rift that scarred 
the crag of slate, and wherever a little 
damp soil clung to its bare brow. No 
plant, of such regal bounty as the Cam- 
panula rotundifolia has learnt the secret 
of economy and frugality so well. Where 
the moss holds but a precarious existence 
and the Polypodium fern sits tight to 
withstand the rude salutes of the storm, 
the harebell’s stem in sinuous lengths 
hangs out from thread-like supports its 
large distended bells, which swing debonair 
and free to the passing breeze and lightly 
shake off the drops of the (for August) 
too frequent showers. The feature which 
won the plant its ancient name, hairbell, 
remains the source of a perennial wonder. 
The slender stem, the gracile stalks of the 
flowers, the pointed prolongations of the 
calyx, the linear leaves—all suggest an 
airy, fairy lightness which compares with 
the other bluebell, the wild hyacinth, as 
Madame Pavlova would compare with 
Falstaff. 

How all the satin-skinned loveliness of 
the scalloped corolla finds room to travel 
up the delicate hanger; how the careful 
engineering is compassed which converts 
the five webbed claws into one beautiful 
bell, and slits the clapper into three re- 
curved arms of a pearl-embossed chan- 
delier; how the chemistry of nectar 
distillation and the provisioning of hun- 
dreds of purple ovules are transmitted 
along so narrow a way—this awakes 
admiration freshly renewed with every 
summer. 


And the blooms seem to bewitch those 
who gaze long upon them, like the moon- 
flowers. Perhaps that accounts for the 
diversity of reports regarding their colour. 
‘* Bright blue,’? quoth one; “‘ delicate 
sky-blue,’? remarks another; while a 
third designates them ‘‘ purple,’’ and a 
fourth ‘‘ mauve,’’ and a fifth ‘‘ slate.’’ 
Perhaps they are all correct, seeing that 
colour resides in the eye of the observer 
and not in the object. If one looks long 
enough, one will see more than colour. 
One sees faces peering out of the bells. 
And then one begins to hear them. First 


the crisp patter of the flowers striking | 


against each other as they sway to and 
fro with the soughing wind, and then a 
faint tinkle, and then a melodious voice 
such as all lonely and wistful things may 
give out. It is one with the message of 
the song of the yellow bunting and that 
of the cry of the curlew. And all in keep- 
ing with the scene. On the Hermit’s 
Crag (Craig-y-Meudwy) has lived for many 
years, alone, a man with whom life has 
dealt harshly and inequitably. He was 
deprived of his inheritance in favour of a 
younger brother. He spent a large por- 
tion of his manhood in paying another’s 
debt for which he was not- even remotely 
under legal obligation ; a friend’s treachery 
lost him the woman he would have wed ; 
and the most critical events of his life 
have been hopelessly misunderstood. So 
he retired to the small croft with his dog 
and a few choice books to see if, haply, 
loving man a good deal less he might 
learn to love nature a good deal more. 
Twenty years he has so dwelt. And he 


has learnt more than he set out, perhaps, 
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ee 
He has learnt that hard labour is 


to do. 
a boon. That to face the wind and the 
rain has its balm. That simplicity makes 
for sanity. That the lonely are least 
alone when most alone. That fellowship 
is still a supreme reality, fellowship of 
heart and mind with kindred souls, which 
no physical separation may annul. That 
time will vindicate every sacrifice. That 
the spirit can propitiate every foe. That 
it is better to be betrayed than to betray. 
That none can rob the soul of truth, of 
beauty, of the beatitude of its own love. 
That life is to be measured by the wine 
poured out, not by the wine drunk. That 
humble acceptance of misunderstanding 
brings sweet compensations. That chains 
cannot fetter the free spirit. That God 
understands. That whatever is, is best. 

All around his croft, with the patch of 
barley and of oats and of wheat, grow the 
flowers that ask so little, receive so little, 
and give so much. And the hermit’s 
heart is like the harebells. 

Jee 
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A LITTLE VANITHEE. 


I raxe leave to use this word, the Irish 
equivalent for what in Germany is called 


the ‘‘ Haus-mutter,’’ and in English, well, 


perhaps, ‘‘ Housewife’’ is the nearest 
approach. But I think the Gaelic is 
prettier to hear, and of wider meaning. 
‘* Bean-an-Tighe’’ (observe the spelling), 
to give it in full, means ‘‘ Woman ’”’ or, 


as Synge has it, ‘‘ Lady of the House.’’ — 


The reason I want to describe this little 
Vanithee is, because she illustrates pretty 
forcibly the truth of a theory lately evolved 
in connection with the big question of 
Labour Unrest, and the condition of the 
workers and so forth; to the effect that 


many of the ‘‘ lower orders,’’ to employ — 


a somewhat hateful term, could teach their 
so-called betters some of the important 
things of life. 


This little Vanithee is the eldest girl 


in a family of eight. They live in the 
country in a sufficiently good house. The 
children are healthy, the father sober and 
kind and hard-working, the mother, well, 
just a real mother, loving above all things. 
Very contented and happy they were, 
till, some time ago, the devoted little 
mother was stricken down by serious 
illness. oe 

Consternation hung like a dark cloud 
over the house of Halligan. It was so 
unexpected! The mother, the centre of 
all things, to have to go away, to hospital ! 


What a scene it was, the morning she left ! 


She lay ready on the bed, the younger 
children hanging about in awe-struck 
excitement; while Mollie, the little 
Vanithee, went to and fro, ministering to 
the poor sufferer with ‘‘ sups’’ of cold 
water and cheery, loving words; and 
the two next biggest girls were gratified 
by being allowed a shoe each to warm at 
the hearth, before being put upon the help- 
less feet by Mollie. 

Up dashed the motor, to take Mother 
away! In a flash she was gone. Father 
had carried her out, and been whirled 
away with her. . 

It was all over ; no more stir or necessity 
for effort. There was nothing more to 
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do. Young Mollie began to cry, very 
quietly ; and who could blame her? The 
trouble was, that the rest of the family 
felt bound to follow suit, down to the baby, 
who naturally didn’t want to be out of 
the fashion... and such weeping and 
wailing as arose ! 

Unexpected help appeared. Nora Flynn, 
that lives a piece off down the boreen, 
came in. We have no great opinion of 
Noreen, with her love of flowery hats and 
Sunday dances at the cross-roads. But 
she’s a pleasant creature withal, with a 
knack of organising little ‘‘ faists ’’ (feasts). 
A pot of jam is an event in the Halligan 
household. The tears ceased. One felt 
that the Noras have their efficiencies ; 
they produce a sense of contentment. 
Their duties take on the guise of pleasures, 

Then began a long probation of lonely 
responsibility for Mollie. She had to be 
Vanithee pro tem. And what a little, 
little one she was! Mollie must be every 
day of sixteen, but, as a countryman of hers 
once remarked, ‘‘ Whatever age y’are, 
Mam, you don’t look it!’’ Mollie doesn’t 
look more than a ripe twelve. She is 
slender, with the darkest 
eyes and clouds of hair, the clearest olive 
skin imaginable; a probable throw-back 
to remote Spanish ancestry. On her small 
shoulders was now to devolve the making 
of a home for nine persons; and strict 
economy imperative. 

How wasit done? Idon’tknow! The 
day’s work includes early breakfast for 
Father, boys, and school-children. The 
last-named must then be ‘‘ started,’ 
with books and lunch ; and it’s the pride 
of the little Vanithee’s heart to lag no 
whit behind Mother’s management, pro- 
ductive of neat hair and white pinafores. 

The food for these hungry young birds! 
Mollie bakes three huge ‘‘ griddle ’’ cakes 
of wholesome home-grown wheat, every 
day. Often she digs the ‘‘ dinner,’’ as we 
still call potatoes, reminiscent of the day 
when they were the main food of the 
country. But clever Mollie fabricates 
toothsome stews, of ‘‘ mait,’’ ¢.¢., bacon 
in slices, and onions ; or perhaps a rabbit. 
... This in the intervals of scouring, 
churning, butter-making, feeding poultry, 
above all, washing for the household. The 
boys carry water for her, for it is at a 
distance ; such is the indifference of the 
powers that be to the needs of a Vanithee. 
The children gather ‘“‘sprigs’’ for the 
fire. But Mollie tackles the washing pro- 
per single-handed. She'll tell you exactly 
how she does it, having been ‘‘ l’arned by 
the La’ndhry lady at school.’’ 

Father has made a garden for Mollie. 
She grows sweet peas, nasturtiums, and so 
forth there. But the best part of her 
work remains to be told. Indeed, can it 
be told? How is that grand result, 
Happiness, reached ? And you may pass 
that cottage ten times a day, and never hear 
an angry or fretted word. Go in and 
accept the proferred stool by the fire, and 
watch Mollie as she gets the younger 
girls to sing for you; how proud she is of 
them! Better, see the baby sidling over 
to the little Vanithee, to be taken up and 
cuddled on those small knees! You lend 
a story-book, and Mollie reads aloud 
of an evening to the others, about Black 
Dog and Silver. 

It is pleasant to be able to record the 


fact that Mollie’s efforts to keep things 
going till Mother comes home have met their 
reward. That tender presence is back 
among her ‘‘ care’’ ; pale and fragile, but 
smiling and very thankful, as she looks 
around and sees all that Mollie has 
accomplished. What more _ could 
daughter have done, who had had the 
best of ‘‘schooling,’’ and domestic 
economy and household hygiene, and 
high-class cookery all thrown in, than has 
been done here by my little Vanithee ? 
K. F. Purpon. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view lwing problems of 
Religion, Hthics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. | 


BLASPHEMY LAWS. 


Tue publication of Mrs. Bradlaugh 
Bonner’s book entitled ‘‘ Penalties upon 
Opinion,’ should be of interest to all 
readers of THE INQuIRER.* Mrs. Bonner 
presents in a concise form an epitome of all 
the recorded blasphemy prosecutions from 
the earliest times ; and in view of the fact 
that. there have recently been several 
prosecutions under the blasphemy laws 
and that an attempt is shortly to be made 
to have them repealed, the subject is one 
which may justly claim our attention. 

In the first place, it must be clear 
to the readers of this book that, quite 
apart from the question of its expediency, 
legislation on a matter like religion is very 
difficult, and, indeed, well nigh impossible, 
because of the definitions which are placed 
at the portal of all Acts of Parliament, 
ostensibly with the view of smoothing the 
path of the would-be follower of its pro- 
visions, but often in effect barring his 
further progress. Definitions of religion 
are notoriously unsatisfactory. Like some 
bird of fairest plumage, a particularly 
happy one is found, only to be regarded 
by another ardent hunter not as a prize 
but as a bird of illomen. Religion touches 
the infinite, and will not be imprisoned in 
finite words. It baffles accurate analysis, 
like love, which one might as well try to 
define. If this is true of religion, how 
much move is it true of Christianity. 
‘* Every splintered fraction of a sect’ has 
its own interpretation, and yet most of the 
judgments delivered by learned justices, 
as recorded in Mrs. Bonner’s book, were 
based upon the alleged fact that the 
Christian religion is the law of England! 
When it is added, and it surely will not be 
denied, that upon no subject is it more 
difficult for a man to speak impartially 
than upon religion, it 1s not surprising that 
such disgraceful verdicts were delivered. 

Of course, there are still many people 
who think that religion, above all other 
subjects, should be shielded from attack ; 
like the Hebrews’ ark of the covenant, it 
must not be laid hands on, with whatever 


* Penalties upon Opinion; or, some Records 
of the Laws of Heresy and Blasphemy. Com- 
pied by Mrs, Bradlaugh Bonner, Watts & Co. 
6d, net. 


intent. It is necessary to remind these 
people that such an opinion is futile unless 
it expresses the feeling of the large majority, 
and it certainly does not. There are many 
men to whom religion is a matter too 
puerile to be concerned with ; to them the 
political arena is a much more worthy field 
for their activities. To such men Carlyle, 
speaking of Parliament as 600 talking 
asses, and endeavouring to prove the 
existence of the devil to his friend Emer- 
son by taking him to the House of Com- 
mons, might seem as much a blasphemer 
as Foote or Blatchford to a Christian, for 
blasphemy is a relative term, dependent 
for its sting solely on the feelings we happen 
to entertain towards a particular subject. 
No doubt to Buddhists and Moham- 
medans Christian missionaries are occa- 
sionally blasphemers; probably to many 
of my readers some Salvation Army orators 
are as odious as the most aggressive free- 
thinkers. The God of our conception is 
matched against the God of another’s 
worship. We are often saying, like the 
man in Tennyson’s poem of ‘* Despair,”’ 


If there be such a God, may the great 
God 
Curse him and bring him to nought. 


Jesus himself was accused of blasphemy, 
a fact which should deprive the word of 
much of its taint; and those who would 
destroy the temples of Dagon, must be 
prepared to endure the taunt that they 
are blasphemers against the Most High 
God. It is obvious, then, that if laws 
against blasphemy are to continue in 
operation, two, if not three, practically 
indefinable words, such as ‘‘ God,’’ ‘‘ re- 
ligion,’’ and ‘‘ Christianity,’’ have to be 
defined. Where are the members of 
Parliament equipped for the task? Me- 
thinks the most drastic of Pride’s purges 
would not put the House truly in order 
for that ! 

The blasphemer is often stigmatised as 
uttering libels against God; but it is 
forgotten that, logically, such an accusa- 
tion is untenable. You cannot blaspheme 
against a person whose existence you deny, 
any more than Betsy Prig could be legally 
guilty of a libel against Mrs. Harris, the 
imaginary creation of Mrs. Gamp’s brain ! 
To charge a man with blasphemy, then, is 
to take it for granted that there is sin 
against the light when the existence of that 
light is not admitted by the alleged offender. 

Coming to details, there is something 
very sinister in the fact that the majority 
of the victims of these prosecutions have 
been poverty-stricken not only in body 
but in mind. Whether or not justice has 
been purchased by the rich, it seems evident 
that occasionally it is the peculiar per- 
quisite of the intellectual. Several of the 
utterances for which heavy sentences have 
been given are no more offensive than 
those of Mr. Bernard Shaw or Robert 
Blatchford, and there is certainly nothing 
more objectionable than Matthew Arnold’s 
remark about the average person’s idea 
of the Trinity being three Lord Shaftes- 
burys. True, Arnold afterwards sup- 
pressed the passage, but legal proceedings 
were never so much as thought of. A 
chaste style and an ability to manufacture 
epigrams ought not to gain immunity from 
legal penalties. It is not very often these 
laws are put into operation, and we have 
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a mother who adores a child which to us is 
neither gifted nor prepossessing ; we may 
say respectfully that their creed is untrue, 
but we need not get angry and scornful 
because others find consolation where for 
us it can never be found. There is a fine 
passage in Mark Rutherford where, speak- 
ing of the great religions, he says :—** It 
is nothing less than a wicked waste of 
accumulated human strivings to sneer 
them out of existence. They will be found, 
every one of them, to have incarnated 
certain vital doctrines which it had cost 
centuries of toil and devotion properly to 
appreciate. specially is this true of the 
Catholic faith, and if it were worth while 
it might be shown how it is nothing less 
than a divine casket of precious remedies.’’ 
It is strange that while many rational- 
ists have the greatest veneration for relics 
of primitive art and of man’s animal an- 
cestry, they seem to have nothing but 
contempt for the relics of oldideas. Surely 
they justify a little careful handling as 
products of the human intellect. We can 
repudiate Calvinism without doing vio- 
lence to the merits of Calvin, as we can 
appreciate Milton without assenting to the 
scheme of salvation contained in ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’’ Contempt is a poor weapon 
in this religious warfare, and surely en- 
deavours to kill superstition need not be 
made by the process of kicking. Let it 
be a duel of which neither party may be 
ashamed. 

‘* We seek without,’’ said Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘‘ the wonders that are within us ; 
there is all Africa and her prodigies in us’’ ; 
and George Eliot speaks of the ‘‘ un- 
mapped country ’’ in the human heart. 
The rationalist is too ready to believe that. 
he has trodden and found barren the path 
whereon his religious brother treads; it 
never seems to occur to him that maybe 
he has not yet arrived. Surely the con- 
templation of the mysteries of our own. 
being must inspire a certain reverence 
towards the man who feels, with whatever 
crudeness of expression, that he is con- 
nected with some order which is infinite 
and divine. 
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ourselves heard Mr. G. W. Foote express 
himself about the Deity in terms quite 
analogous to those for which punishment 
has been inflicted, without any action being 
taken; but the fact remains that they 
have been and may be again used as instru- 
ments of religious oppression, especially 
against people who can ill afford to make 
a proper defence, and they should be once 
and for all repealed. There are, of course, 
prosecutions properly to be made in con- 
nection with some open-air orators, but 
the charge should be one of indecency, 
not of offence against religion. 

We would, however, without soliciting 
legal aid, plead with those who have come 
under censure for vehement and flippant 
attacks on religion, for a more reverent 
spirit and a little more serious treatment 
of the problems of life. We are not kill- 
joys; we know the temptations of the 
humourist too much ourselves to be harsh, 
but we do deprecate sneering at people’s 
cherished beliefs. We emphasise the ad- 
jective, for, needless to say, we need not 
trouble about ideas that are as dead as the 
Dodo; we need not treat seriously, for 
instance, the old Oriental theory that the 
world rested upon an elephant which was 
supported by a tortoise, and question 
what weight in foot-pounds the elephant 
would have to bear, and whether the tor- 
toise would stand the strain! We cannot 
perhaps help smiling, but a sneer is a 
different thing, betokening a Pharisaical 
pride which will certainly not open a 
channel for the truth which it is desired 
to impart. We were present some eighteen 
months ago at a debate between Dr. 
Warschauer and Mr. G. W. Foote on the 
subject of Theism v. Atheism, and the 
most pitiable aspect of the affair was, not 
that some hundreds of men should manifest 
by their applause their disbelief in a Deity, 
but that among many of them there were 
signs of great joy at the denial; they 
appeared to boast that there was no touch 
of anything mystical in their being. Many 
of such men call themselves humanists, 
and we are sure that they have a real zeal 
for progress, and that some of the animus 
with which they regard the churches is 
due to their feeling that they are a barrier 
to, rather than a driving power in, the 
onward march of mankind; but they 
seem to forget that the men who fill these 
churches are as human as themselves, 
that they have the joys and sorrows 
common to humanity which religion 
quickens and assuages, however strange 
it may appear to such as have no yearning 
for such consolation. The authors of the 
Bible, whoever they may have been, it 
seems too often to be forgotten, were of 
the same human family; and when the 
sins of the patriarchs are being sternly 
censured, we must not forget that they 
had no part in the deification which 
orthodox Christianity would fain have 
given; they, too, were simply men who 
strove and occasionally succeeded and oft- 
time failed. As Emerson so finely wrote : 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nature came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below, 
The canticles of love and woe. 


_ Our emotions are one; our interpreta- 
tions differ. We do not regard with anger 


W. Kent. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


A SCHOOLMASTER’S LAY 
SERMONS. 

Clifton School Addresses. By the late Sidney 
T. Irwin, With an Introduction by W. Warde 
Fowler, London: Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d. net, 

THE lay-sermons in this volume are not 
only the best lay-sermons which we have 
come across for a long time, they are also 
a choice page out of the book of the 
wisdom of life, which it is granted to 
many men to enjoy but to singularly few 
to write. Mr, Irwin’s is not a name to 
conjure with in the fashionable world of 
letters. He lived the uneventful life of 
an assistant master at Clifton College, 
almost unknown outside his school and 
a small circle of friends who were deeply 
attached to him. This book, like Mr. 
Bryce’s essay on Edward Ernest Bowen, 
is a revelation of the vastness of the debt 


pleasant discursiveness. 
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which England owes for some of its finest 
elements of character to its assistant 
masters, and it is worth remarking that 
two of the most remarkable of them, 
Bowen, and Irwin, were Irishmen, while 
T. EH. Brown was also a Celt. The real 
revelation of Irwin and of the essential 
quality of his life is contained in what he 
wrote, but we are none the less deeply 
grateful to Mr. Warde Fowler for the few 
pages of reminiscence, wise, discriminating 


and affectionate, which form the introduc- | 


tion to this volume. 

We have called these seven addresses 
lay-sermons because we hardly know 
what other word to use of direct personal 
speech, which ranges in the loftiest spirit 
and yet with playful irony over the whole 
field of manners and morals. But they 
are not like ordinary sermons either in 
tone or substance, and certainly some of 
the subjects—‘‘ Why we learn Latin,”’ 
‘“Why we learn Greek,’’ ‘‘ Conscious 
Ignorance,’ ‘‘ Virgil’’—do not suggest 
the pulpit. Perhaps the first quality in 
them which arrests our attention is their 
They are the 
product of a full mind, which has pondered 


deeply and read ‘widely, and knows the 


secret of the apt quotation and the deli- 
cate allusion. Without being an intellec- 
tual hermit their author was sufficiently 
detached from literary fashions to culti- 
vate lasting friendships, and his pages 
glow with his own quiet delight in stately 
English prose, in the generous humour of 
Goldsmith, and the inexhaustible humanity 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” But all this 
was only the vehicle of his thought and 
of a few simple and ardent moral convic- 
tions. The parched ground of apparently 
difficult or unlikely subjects became a 
pool of living water at the touch of his 
magic wand, and most school-boys will 
agree that he must be a wizard indeed 
if he can teach us how ‘‘a grammatical 
conscience is acquired without resentment, 
and the four conjugations become so many 
links of natural piety.’’ Thus we learn 
Latin for no pedantic reasons of pro- 
fessional scholarship, but because it keeps 
before us ‘‘a model of four things—of 
simplicity, brevity, dignity, and fine taste 
—qualities which with all our obvious 
advantages are every day becoming less 
cultivated, and less easy to attain.’’ An 
essay on ‘‘ Conscious Ignorance ’’ brings 
the timely reminder that ‘‘ really learned 
men are, as Bacon says, full of ‘ the 
dignity of their soul and vocation’ but 
not of themselves,’’ and an encourage- 
ment to us to cultivate the temper of 
‘a modest and learned ignorance.’’ And 
the delightful essay on Virgil—hew Mr. 
Warde Fowler must have revelled in the 
passage on Virgil’s birds——closes with an 
invitation to explore the treasures of the 
Domus Virgiliana. ‘‘It will unlock 
treasures of sympathy from friends and 
open a door of escape from enemies—those 
‘cares’ which even the gay Sir Toby 
found were ‘enemies to life.’ Virgil 
himself tells you where he is taking you— 


Linquentem terras et sidera voce 


sequentem. 


But what will take you from the earth 
and lft you to the stars is not your own 
voice but another’s—the voice of him for 
whom the Middle Ages found the only true 
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name—the voice of Virgilius the En- 


~ chanter.’’ 


In an appendix there is a collection of 


one hundred maxims drawn from the great 


literature of the world, which Irwin called 
‘* Ballast,’’ and was in the habit of giv- 
ing to the boys in the sixth form.. No 
one who lingers in this fragrant grove 
will deny that it is rich in medicinal 
virtue and in an unusual degree provoca- 
tive of thought. Under the heading ‘‘ A 
Life Ill-provided ’’ there are the lines of 
Cowper : 


Dipping buckets into empty wells 
And growing old with drawing no- 
thing up. 


‘The Great Man without the Great Mind ” 
is described in the words of Seneca : 


Notus nimis omnibus 
Ignotus moritur sibi. 


And here is ‘‘ The Message of Learning ”’ 
as John Selden has bequeathed it to us :— 
‘‘ A man that strives to make himself a 
different thing from other men by much 
reading, gains this chiefest good, that in 
all fortunes he hath something to enter- 
tain and comfort himself withal.’’ 

But we have only set the gate ajar into 
this pleasant place of entertainment and 
comfort. We hope that many of our 
readers will explore it for themselves. 


CANON WILSON ON CHRISTIAN 
UNITY, 


The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the Apostles, 
By the Reyv.-J. M. Wilson, D.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 


Exposirory preaching, which mingles 
the studious pursuits of the scholar with 
the religious needs of ordinary men, is 
not much in vogue at the present time. 
Canon Wilson’s new volume, which con- 
sists of six sermons preached in Worcester 
Cathedral, is a welcome proof that reverent 
critical study of the Bible can be used 
to enhance its spiritual appeal, and that 
in the hands of wise men it is still our best 
vehicle of religious teaching. He has 
an admirable and attractive subject. The 
story of the expansion of Christianity 
must always be one of the most extra- 
ordinary interest. It is a story of religious 
syncretism, of intellectual adventure, of 
spiritual victories and passionate heroism ; 
and for all these things the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles is the cardinal docu- 
ment. Canon Wilson has published as 
an appendix to these helpful studies in 
the Acts a sermon preached before .the 
University of Cambridge on ‘Christian 
Unity.” Its analysis of the forces which 
are making a more vital co-operation 
possible, the plain acceptance of the 
definition of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church in the Bidding Prayer, ‘‘ that is 
the whole body of Christian people dis- 
persed throughout the world,’’ and the 
earnest plea that the Universities by 
‘their comprehensive learning, their 
sound judgment, and their sincere piety,”’ 
and the influence of studies carried on in 
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“an atmosphere of mutual respect for 
diversities of religious upbringing and 
sentiment,’ should promote the things 
which make for peace—all this is of the 
highest importance at the present moment, 
and we hope that it will win the attention 
it deserves. ‘* Occasional Conformity ”’ 
is, in Canon Wilson’s judgment, a historic 
principle too valuable to be lost sight of. 
‘* Surely it is possible for us all,’’ he says, 
‘to make our Holy Communion a Sacra- 
ment of the one Catholic Church of which 
we are all members, and not the Sacra- 
ment of our own branch of it. It is the 
Lord’s Supper, not our supper. There is 
nothing in the origin of this Sacrament, 
nothing in our liturgy, that forbids 
such intercommunion. This would efface 
schism, while it retains varied forms of 
organisation and worship; for there is 
no schism among those who share in the 
Communion of the Body and Blood, the 
visible Body and the invisible Life, of 
Christ. Could this be wrong? Can we 
ignore the voice of God Himself speaking 
to us in facts which tell us that Christ- 
likeness and graces and gifts of every kind 
are not unequally distributed among our 
divided communions? Surely we are in 
the eyes of God except in name only, 
one Church.’’ 


THE APPRENTICE. 


English Apprenticeship and Child Labour. 
By Jocelyn Dunlop and R. D. Denman, M.P. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 


Ar a time when attempts are being 
made to revive apprenticeship a con- 
nected history of the system in its heyday 
and in its decline comes at an appropriate 
moment. Such a history Miss Dunlop has 
provided in a thesis for which she has been 
awarded a Doctorate of Science and the 
Hutchison Research Medal by the London 
School of Economics. Gradually adopted 
during the period from 1250 to 1450 the 
system had many vicissitudes until its 
collapse under the industrial revolution 
and the rise of capitalism. At its best it 
was, a8 Miss Dunlop says, “not merely a 
system of technical instruction, it was also 
a method of education... (it) gave 
little opportunity for the sweating master, 
great or small: and though there were 
individual cases of ill-treatment, the ju- 
venile worker received a fair return for 
his labour, while the nation was not 
burdened with the human wastage of 
workshop ana mill.’’ Perhaps the most 


striking feature of the system was the 


human relationship which public opinion 
required to subsist between master and 
apprentice—according to Defoe’s Family 
Instructor as close as that between father 
and son. As even between parent and 
child difficulties have been known to arise, 
so it was between master and apprentice. 
The wardens of the Merchant Tailors 
‘* comytted Thomas Palmer to pryson for 
that he hath broke Henry Bourefelde his 
apprentice’s hedd without any juste 
cause,’’ and moreover made him pay the 
money ‘‘ owing to a surgion for healing 
the ap’ntices heede of the said Henry.”’ 
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Sometimes violence was on the side of the 
apprentice.» One master complained to 
the Gild Court that his ward ‘‘ did threaten 
him in an unusuall manner, and often swore 
he would be his death, and would crush his 
head against the table, with many such 
hike provoking expressions ! ”’ 

Chapters XVII., XVIII., and the sup- 
plementary secticn (the last written in 
collaboration with Mr. R. D. Denman, 
M.P.) show how the modern problem of 
child labour has arisen, and recommend as 
remedies the raising of the school age, the 
creation of compulsory continuation classes, 
the further regulation of employment out 
ef school hours, and the appointment of 
Juvenile Advisory Committees. ~ 

Though many will be inclined to question 
the possibility of a revival of the appren- 
ticeship system which flourished amid and 
possibly because of other conditions, it 
is well to have this full and accurate study 
of the system. The bibliography, which 
is otherwise useful, is not free from slips, 
two proper names, for example, being mis- 
spelt on p. 363. 


Tue Uniry or Farru. Edited by Geof- 
frey Rhodes. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


Tus is a book which wins our admira- 
tion more for its intention than for its 
execution. It consists for the most part 
of seven essays on Judaism, the Catholic 
and Roman Church, the Anglican Church, 
the Free Churches, the Society of Friends, 
and Unitarianism ; but they are not con- 
structed on any similarity of plan and the 
names of the writers are by no means all 
of equal weight. In the latter respect 
the smaller churches have been the more 
fortunate. Mr. Edward Grubb writes 
on the Society of Friends, the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant on Unitarianism, and Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore on Judaism. Mr. Montefiore’s 
contribution is, however, only a reprint 
of one chapter from his recent book on 
‘* Liberal Judaism.’’ In a closing section, 
the editor recapitulates and sums up. 
He makes the rather doubtful claim that 
his book has escaped the limitations and 
the subjectivity of mere private opinion 
because in these pages ‘‘ each church is 
her own witness in the person of an ac- 
credited representative.’’ The attempt to 
produce a picture of harmony by passing 
lightly over far-reaching and _ radical 
differences of historical tradition and 
spiritual temperament, strikes us as in- 
effective and, on the whole, as the reverse 
of helpful. Perhaps for this the vague- 
ness of treatment in some of the essays is 
partly responsible. Mr. Tarrant, for in- 
stance, hardly deals at all with Unitarianism 
as a concrete movement with distinct 
historical affiliations of its own, and deeply 
rooted group-memories both in thought 
and worship. And yet, if the different 
churches are to be drawn together, it is 
not likely to be by any distillation of 
common elements of abstract teaching, 
but by a frank recognition of their distinct 
corporate existence—a distinctness which 
depends at least as much upon a separate 
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historical consciousness as upon differences 
in theological belief. The real difficulty 
in the way of a coalition of the liberal 
forces which exist in nearly all the churches 
at the present time is not to be found on 
the intellectual side of religion. For large 
numbers of men intellectual differences 
are far less acute than they were formerly, 
and they are held with a tolerance which 
almost annuls any hindrance to spiritual 
sympathy. But we are still bound into 
separate groups by the forces of history 
and the inherited loyalties which they im- 
pose upon us. In our moments of proud 
independence we may not like to acknow- 
ledge it, but it is these subtle and per- 
sistent elements of ancestral habit and 
group-memory which hold us apart, and 
they have a quite incalculable power. 


CATHEDRALS OF JEINGLAND AND 
Watzs. By Francis Bond. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 


CATHEDRAL hunting is one of the most 
innocent of holiday occupations. For the 
araateur, some knowledge of the elements 
of architecture, a working acquaintance 
with the chief events of English history, 
and a reliable guide-book form the essen- 
tial equipment. As for the last item in 
our list, there are many competitors in the 
field, but it would not be easy to find one 
at once so scholarly and so compact as 
Mr. Bond’s very attractive volume. It is 
described as a fourth edition of “ English 
Cathedrals, Illustrated,” but the revision 
has been so extensive as almost to entitle 
it to the description of a new work. Most 
of the illustrations appear for the first time, 
and the ground plans, reproduced on a 
uniform scale, are a very welcome feature. 
For those who make some studious pre- 
paration before they start on a ramble, 
we may recommend the use of Mr. Bond’s 
great book on English Gothie architec- 
ture as a commentary. It will take the 
enthusiast into many of the parish 
churches which cluster round our cathe- 
drals—there is no country in the world 
which possesses such a wealth of beauty 
in its ancient parochial buildings; and 
in this way the mind will be set to work 
on the delightful task of tracing variations, 
and the influence of local schools on 
structure and design. Mr. Bond’s book 
is almost entirely architectural, and neces- 
sarily so for considerations of space alone ; 
but it is not the least attraction of archi- 
tecture for the amateur that it is the 
lordly gateway by which he enters into 
the pleasance of the minor arts, sculpture, 
_ carving, glass painting, ivories, metal 
work, embroidery, which now with gor- 
geous colour and now with cunning device, 
enhanced the splendour of the medizval 
shrine. 


THE 


An Anoto-Saxon Appot: ANLFRIC OF 


Eynsuam. By S. Harvey Gem, M.A, |- 


Kdinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 4s. net. 


Tuis short historical study is a curious 
mixture of pamphleteering and_ history 
written for edification. It is dedicated to 
‘‘all readers who desire the promotion of 
Christian education, temperance reform, 


may make a dubious appeal. 


Famplified by copious quotations. 
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and general military training for home 
defence.’’ 

and the suggestion that we are in danger 
of invasion similar to that of the Danes 
in the days of Atthelred the Unready are 
not lost sight of, but if this rather ridicu- 
lous aspect of the book is brushed aside 
there remains a goodly kernel of narrative 
and translation, which even members of 
the Peace Society may read without undue 
irritation. 
born about 955 and died about 1025, was 


The ‘‘ home-defence ’’ motive 


The hero, Ailfric, who was 


famous in his day as a writer of books 


and an enthusiastic promoter of education. 
The highest dignity to which he attained 
was that of abbot of the Benedictine 
monastery at Eynsham, for the suggestion 
that he was ever Archbishop of either 
Canterbury or York has nothing but an 
accidental identity of name in its favour. 
Mr. Gem gives a short sketch of the rise 
of monasticism, and emphasises the im- 
portance of the influence of the early 
Benedictine settlements upon Christian 


civilisation, but we do not think that the 


statement, ‘‘ the Monks of the early ages 
were the true Salvation Army of their day 
and the monasteries were their barracks,”’ 
is either accurate or illuminating. 
interesting feature of Mr. Gem’s book is 
the number of translations he has given 
from Ailfric’s Homilies and other writings. 
In the last chapter he has translated into 
English for the first time ‘‘ A Colloquy for 
exercising Boys in speaking Latin.’’ 
most of these moral dialogues of the 
Middle Ages it has no dramatic qualities, 
but there is a touch of human nature 
when the 
scholars ’’ 
church, without playing the fool, into the 
cloister or the schoolroom, 


One 


Like 


‘* good boys and pleasant 
are exhorted to go out of the 


A Day wits Ratpo Watpo Emerson. 


By Maurice Clare. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. Is. net. 


To those who have spent fruitful years 
mining in the quartz rifts of the treasures 
of wisdom of the sage of Concord, this 
effort to exploit a great man in order to 
satisfy the prevalent rage for impressionism 
But the 
effort is happily and artistically made. The 
subject itself, the get-up of the book, with 
its large type and five dainty symbolic 
coloured sketches by Gwynedd Hudson, 
combine to make a pleasing gift to Emerson 
lovers. In a brief sketch of less than 
fifty pages the attempt is made to set forth 
a typical day’s existence of the great 
American, a June day in the year 1841, 
The 
idea is pretty, and has been attractively 
applied in the remaining members of the 
series to Thackeray, Dickens, Shelley, and 
others. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. A. C. Frrrtenp :— Verses : Teresa Hooley, 
1s, net. : 


Mz. T, Fisnur Unwin :—The Gospel of Free- 
dom; D, H, Major, M.A. 2s, 6d. net, 


AUGUST 17, 1912. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE CITY OF BELLS. 
In the far north region of the land of 


Fancy, there is situated in a valley sur- 
rounded by hills a little town which has 
been rightly named by the people who 
live there—the City of Bells. For if you 
stood in the large market-place in the 
middle of this city, and looked up at the 
hills all round you, you would see a perfect 
circle of bells outlined against the sky. Of 
course you want to know how these bells 
came there, and for what reason. 
really knows. There isa story told, though, 
by a wise old man, which the citizens 
believe to be true. 
of the Fairies, as she passed in her snow- 
white chariot over the valley one day 
heard, it is said, a loud tumult of strife and 
anger below. Reaching her Court she 
consulted her wise magicians as to what 
could be done to subdue the discord which 


No one 


It is this: The Queen * 


prevailed among the people in the far north 


region of the land of Fancy. After much 
thought and meditation it was decided to 


place bells all round the hills to form a 
circle. These bells were to be made with 
magic power, so that they would be able 
to hold and keep the sounds that reached 
them. When it was the Queen’s pleasure, 
she would touch them with her fairy wand, 
and they would begin to ring and send 
forth the vast volume of sound that was 
stored up in them. They would continue 
to ring until the Queen calmed them again 
with her fairy wand. Such was the story of 
the wise old man. 

But the people had forgotten long ago 
about the supposed meaning of the bells, 
and their quarrellings and disturbances 
went on much the same. as in the past. 
The proceedings, however, were becoming 
very serious, and it was feared that there 
would be a war among the inhabitants, 
so great was their hatred of each other. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

The people stood paralysed with ‘right ! 
Men who were enemies looked into each | 
other’s faces with speechless terror as the 
booming became louder and louder. The 
sound was like the hatred and passion of 
a terrible monster coming to devour them! 

Boom! Boom! Boom! 

It was coming nearer! And with one 
accord the people turned and fled in haste 
to their homes, where they hid themselves 
trying to deafen their ears to the Thunder 
of Anger. It was no use! Thousands of 
wicked sprites pierced the walls with 
fiery arrows to let the sound through. 

Day after day, night after night, the 
bells continued to ring. Something must 
be done! But how ? 

Then the people remembered the story 
of the wise old man, and with one repentant 
voice the whole city cried to the Fairy 
Queen that they would let Peace reign over 
them in the future if she would only stop 
the bells ringing. 

Immediately the bells ceased to ring, and 
there was a great calm. With trembling 
limbs and aching heads the people crept 
forth from their houses once more, too 
stunned to quarrel, too fearful to be angry, 
lest the bells should start ringing again. 
Twenty years went by in moderate quiet- 
ness. When a hasty word rose to the lips 
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of the citizens the wind would whisper 


warningly of the dreadful ringing, and the 
hasty word would never be spoken. 
Mothers in their homes, when the little 
ones became tired, often felt irritable and 
would have dearly liked to give vent 
to their feelings in a good scolding, hut they 
dared not because of the whispered warn- 
ing of the wind. Children in their play, too, 
would think twice before they said unkind 

_ insulting things about their little playmates 
because of the story Father and Mother 
had told them. 

Thus it happened one day, fifty years after 
the eventful ringing, that the people were 
gathered together in the market-place to 
erect a memorial to the Peace and Harmony 
which reigned among them. Suddenly 
on the ears of the assembly there was 
borne a soft, faint note of delicious music. 
Sweeter than the song of the nightingale, 
and purer than the song of the lark, it 
seemed to be soaring heavenwards on the 
wings of triumphant exultation, gathering 
volume and grandeur as it soared. 

The hard toil-worn faces of the men 

softened, while the women wept quietly, 
and comforted, with newly-learnt tender- 
ness, the little ones clinging to their skirts. 
“* Tt is worth working for,’’ said one man 
in a hushed voice. ‘‘ It cannot be true,’’ 
whispered another, as the music rose on 
the breeze which swept round and round 
the circle of ringing bells. 
_’ Kind words, gentle words, tender for- 
bearing words, all the words of love that 
had been spoken during the last fifty years 
were heard again in the lovely swelling 
melody! The people listened entranced, 
their faces alight with the beauty and 
wonder of it all. Surely this was not 
their own -lives living again in song? 
Yes, it really was! This was the Chorus 
of Peace, the Anthem of Love ! 

But would the Fairy Queen charm the 
bells into silence? ‘‘It must not be,”’ 
said the chief citizen ; ‘‘ we have won the 
bells: let us keep them ever ringing to 
remind us of the beauty of loving and the 
sacredness of peace.’’ 

So the people cried again to the Fairy 
Queen, and as they cried it was found that 

_ every man, woman and child held in his or 
herhand a shining wand. And the Queen 

- answered and said, ‘‘ Whoever disturbs the 
_ pure air with foul speech or harsh unloving 
words, or utterances of any kind which 
mar the harmony of the ringing bells, shall 
be drawn by the power of the wand he or 
she possesses up the hill to the bells, which, 
when touched by the wand, will no longer 
ring the song of love, but will change into 
tumultuous tones of discord and wailing. 
The power to keep Peace and Harmony, 
the Anthem of Love, ringing among you is 
now yours. Beware lest you forget and 
bring the curse upon yourselves.’ 

aN ee eee 


To this day if you put your ear to the 
gateway of Fancyland, and listen quietly 
for a little while, you will hear coming from 
the far north region faint echoes of the 
love-song which the people are singing there. 
And if you can hear that lovely haunting 
music, and love it as do the citizens in that 

_ little town, and-then look in your own hand, 
you will see that you, too, have one of those 
shining wands of warning to remind you 
that there are bells on the hills of your life, 

the ringing of which you have power to 


control, and, although you cannot see them, 
they are still none the less real. 

I read somewhere in a ‘‘ grown-up’s”’ 
book that our speech affects Nature in a 
very wonderful way. Now I don’t expect 
you to understand how it does—I don’t 
understand properly myself, but God put 
this story into my mind one night, so I 
wrote it down ; and I think that it is meant 
to teach us a lesson which we very seldom 
have taught to us, and which we all need 
very much to learn. And, too, I think 
seriously that it does show us how our 
speech affects Nature in a way that we 
children can plainly understand. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


LONDON BOYS ON HOLIDAY. 


TuerE lie before the writer some well- 
worn and thumb-marked copies of a daily 
newspaper, no longer to be obtained at 
the bookstalls. 
must have been, for the total issue covers 
a period of ten days only—July 27 to 
August 6 of this present summer. Pub- 
lished at Walnut Tree Farm, near Deal, 
in Kent, and known as the Camp Walnut, 
the enterprise appears to have been of 
purely local interest, dealing with the life 
of a small community—to wit, the members 
of the London Battalion, Boys’ Own 
Brigade, encamped upon a small tract of 
pasture land not far from the sea. From 
various references in the Walnut it seems 
that this was not the first occasion on 
which this canvas village had stood on 
the same spot, with its conical white homes, 
its wooden, huts for storage, and its flutter- 
ing flags above the whole, and that the 
recollections of those former camping 
times are memories of joy. 

It appears that 76 ‘‘ privates’’ and 
‘*non-coms.,’? including “‘ staff-ser- 
geants,’’ shared the gladness of the camp 
this year, accompanying whom were the 
Commanding Officer (Mr. Ronald Bartram) ; 
one who is variously described as the 
‘* President,’ the ‘‘ Quartermaster,’ 
“* our Host,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Ronald Jones ’’ ; 
eight Officers of companies; Mrs. J. C. 
Ballantyne, Mr. van Wijk, of Holland ; 
Mr. Albrow, and the Cook. And adding 
the names of five gentlemen who visited 
the camp for longer or shorter periods 
(Chaplain, the Rev. F. Summers, Vice- 
Presidents, the Rev. J. A. Pearson, Mr. 
W. J. Clark and Mr. Ion Pritchard, and 
Captain Hall from Liverpool), we reach 
a total of 95 as the entire reading public 
of the Walnut newspaper, who, to quote 
from its pages, permitted their eyes : 


To gaze in rapturous surprise 
Upon this scene of revelry 
The encampment of the B.O.B. 


The pages referred to are blotted as 
though with tears, and from this fact, 
coupled with references in the text, we 
gather that rain fell often and heavily 
upon the campers; but it did not succeed 
in damping their enthusiasm or pleasure— 
only constrained them to devise many and 


A short-lived journal it. 


curious indoor occupations, resulting occa- 
sionally, as in the case of certain flute, 
bugle and piano practices, in strange and 
moving sounds. Nor do the seniors appear 
to have found the time hang heavy on 
their hands, as witness the following, 
from the ‘‘ Lay of the Camp ’’ :— 


Out spake the sporting Adjutant— 
Fond of the cards was he— 

‘* Who'll come and sit within my tent, 
And play at Bridge with me ? ’’ 

‘* The challenge we accept,’’ replied 
The Chaplains two with glee, 

‘* And J,’’ exclaimed the President, 
‘S Will be your vis-a-vis !’? 


Poetry was the strong point of the 
Walnut, and many and stirring were the 
limericks published in its pages, full of 
local, apt and personal suggestiveness; a 
prize, indeed, was offered for the best effort 
in this direction, and was awarded to 
Sergt. Isted, of the 2nd Company, who 
also gained the honour for the best short 
story. To Private Newton, of the Ist, 
went the prize for the best drawing, and 
to Serg. Johnson, of the 1st, the award 
for bugle playing. 

But the journal records, in addition, 
many fair-weather happenings, and it is 
very clear from its pages that glad occu- 
pations engrossed the campers each day 
from ‘‘ Reveille’? to ‘‘ Lights Out.’’ 
With parades for marching and for ambu- 
lance drill, with bathing parades that 
made the days true holidays, with the 
happy meals together in the large marquee ; 
with long walks in the afternoons, or games 
of cricket and football in the surrounding 
fields; with the official inspection of the 
Battalion by the Officer of the Jewish 
Lads’ Brigade (encamped, eleven hundred 
strong, in a neighbouring field); with 
‘* Sports Day’’ on Bank Holiday and 
special cricket matches on the smooth grass 
of the Winchester House Playing Field, 
the time must have glided by all too 
quickly. Walnut readers were keen on 
results, it appears, and we find full details 
of all the matches and competitions in its 
columns. The officers, with boastful pride, 
chuckle over their triumphant win when 
they met the staff-sergeants at the wicket ; 
and small print in an obscure corner re- 
cords that the match against the Jewish 
Lads’ Brigade was lost by the B.O.B. 
The 4th Company made the highest total 
of marks in the sports competition, and 
easily won the prize ; the tent competition 
(for the neatest and tidiest tent) was evi- 
dently a keen contest every day, and was 
won by the boys of the 2nd Company, 
with one of the tents of the Ist Company 
as a close second; and the ‘‘ guard- 
mounting ’’ prize went to the Ist Company. 

Two Sundays appear to have been spent 
in camp, and two ‘‘ drum-head ’’ services 
held on each; and at the first of these 
(when the new “‘ Boys’ Own Book of 
Hymns and Songs’’ was first used), the 
Camp Chaplain (the Rev. Gordon Cooper, 
B.A.) delivered an address, which quite 
evidently won its way home to the hearts 
of the congregation and will not soon be 


-forgotten. 


In the last issue of the magazine, a 
‘‘lump in the throat’’ is very evident, 
and the halting swan-song, failing to rise 


to the usual poetic level, takes refuge in 


limerick once more, in a farewell ode of 
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gratitude to the President-Quartermaster, 
ending— 
And when on drill nights we’re arrayed, 
With unfrayed yellow braid, on parade, 
We’ll think often of you 
And the good things you do 
For us all in the Boys’ Own Brigade. 


But the sentiment was true; and we have 
it on reliable authority, apart from the 
Walnut, that it was no mere custom or 
formality that prompted the camp mem- 
bers, ere they bade farewell to Deal on 
Tuesday, August 6, to give three hearty 
and prolonged cheers for their host, Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones, and the 1912 camp. 


YORKSHIRE MINISTERS’ UNION. 


PRESENTATION TO THE REY. CHARLES 
HARGROVE, M.A. 


A muetine of the Yorkshire Ministers’ 
Union was held at Mill Hill, Leeds, 
on Tuesday morning, August 13. The 
Rey. Charles Hargrove presided. Twelve 
ministers were present. Mr. Hargrove 
kindly presented the members with some 
theological books of his own, and from 
the Mill Hill Chapel library, for which he 
was warmly thanked. He then gave an 
address on his memories of his thirty-six 
years’ ministry in Leeds. He was in a 
reminiscent mood, and his remarks re- 
vealed a happy blending of the grave and 
the gay—of pathos and humour. A brief 
summary would only give a faint idea of 
the impression which he made upon all 
who were privileged to hear him. The 
trials of a minister, he said, were great, 
but the rewards were great, and the office 
the highest a man could fulfil. Mr. and 
Mrs. Verity again kindly entertained the 
ministers at High Bank, Roundhay, and 
on the motion of Mr. Hargrove, seconded 
by Mr. Dale, the host and hostess were 
cordially thanked for their generous hos- 
pitality, and Mrs. Verity returned thanks. 
The Rev. W. L. Schroeder, on behalf of 
the ministers of Leeds and District, spoke 
in warm and appreciative terms of Mr. 
Hargrove, and of his support and defence 
of liberal religion in Yorkshire and beyond. 
The Rev. A. H. Dolphin spoke in a similar 
strain on behalf of the ministers of Sheffield 
and District. Both speakers referred to 
Mr. Hargrove’s retirement from active duty 
as a personal loss to his brother ministers 
and to the causes of freedom and progress 
which he had served well and faithfully 
for so many years, and concluded by wish- 
ing him a long life of further usefulness 
and happiness. The Rev. W. H. Eastlake, 
one of the senior ministers, then read and 
presented to Mr. Hargrove an address in 
the form of a testimonial from his brother- 
ministers in Yorkshire. 
album form, handsomely bound in blue 
morocco, and beautifully inscribed, reads 
as follows :— 


To the Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., 
from his brother-ministers in York- 
shire. 

DEAR Mr. Harcrove,—We cannot allow 
you to leave us without expressing our 
deep sense of regret, and of the great loss 
we shall sustain by your departure. 

We desire to assure you of our admira- 


The address, in| 


tion of your character as @ man, and as a 
minister of religion, and to record our 
sincere appreciation of your long, honour- 
able, and faithful ministry in the city of 
Leeds. 

We recognise your ability as a cultured 
exponent and forcible preacher of liberal 
religion, and thoroughly appreciate the 
intellectual and scholarly gifts with which 
you have enriched your message from 
pulpit and platform—at home and abroad 
——making it ever a powerful and effective 
influence for good among the people. 

Your powers of heart and mind have 
been unselfishly devoted in many and 
various ways to the welfare of your fellow- 
citizens, and have earned their respect 
and gratitude. 

Your tour round the world, and your 
special missionary efforts in Australia, 
caused a revival of religious thought and 
life among the liberal churches which you 
visited. The letters you sent home were 
of great interest, and are a pleasing record 
of your journey. 

We remember with pleasure your able 
address of welcome and congratulation on 
behalf of the Unitarians of Leeds to Dr. 
Lang when he visited the city for the first 
time after his elevation to the See of York. 

We recall with satisfaction how as 
President of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association you represented our 
churches at the Coronation of King George. 

The Yorkshire Ministers’ Union, whose 
formation was due to your initiative, has 
been the means of drawing us together 
from all parts of the county in helpful 
and friendly intercourse. 

We shall remember you with gratitude 
for your counsel and help, and you will 
take with you our hearty goodwill and 
best wishes for a long life of further use- 
fulness, health, and happiness. 

May the blessing of God rest upon you 
and the members of your family.—We 
are and remain yours faithfully— 

Here follow the signatures of the 
ministers, 

Mr. Hargrove, who was deeply moved, 
made touching acknowledgment of the 
sift, which he said he would treasure as 
long as he lived, and hand on to his son, 
who would treasure it for the sake of his 
father’s memory. Mr: Hargrove is fortu- 
nately remaining in Yorkshire, although 
he will be relieved of some of his more 
important and heavy duties. 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 


We have received from the Portuguese 
Legation the following comment on the 
communication from the Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society, which we 
published last week :— 

‘* The Portuguese Legation in London, 
referring to the notice that your esteemed 
journal inserted on the 10th inst. under 
this title, has the pleasure to notify you 
that all the arguments presented by the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society atthe meeting which took place at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel-on June 25, 
were there, and afterwards in the British 
Press, victoriously and absolutely refuted 
by the Representatives? of the Centre 
Colonial of Lisbon, Sefiors. Alberto Ma- 


chado, Dr. José d’Almada, First Secretary 
of the Colonial Office in Lisbon, and Lieut.- 
Col. J. A. Wyllie, 38, Hope-terrace, Edin- 
burgh, who are ready to give any elucida- 
tion they may be asked for on the subject. 

““ Tt would be flagrant injustice not to 
recognise that Portugal after the revolu- 
tion of October 5, 1910, did more in favour 
of the natives of its Colonies than any other 
civilised country in the last 25 years, and 
for the tranquillity of the philanthropic 


@ 


spirit of the well-intentioned British public, _ 


the Portuguese Legation in London assures 
you that if the workers of the whole world, 
white or negroes, could only have one half 
of the liberty, treatment, and care which 
the negro workers enjoy in the Portuguese 
islands of S. Thomé and Principe, the whole 
of humanity would have attained a degree 
of happiness from which it unfortunately 
is still far away. 

‘* The Portuguese Legation in London 
confesses its recognition to you in advance 
for the publication of this note in the same 
place where your notice on the subject 
appeared,”’ 

London, August 10, 1912. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—ltems of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible; 


Bury: Bank-street Chapel.Members and 
friends of the congregation learnt with deep 
sorrow of the serious indisposition of their 
Chapel Warden, Mr. Robert Kay, J.P., which 
has ended in the amputation of his right leg. 
His general health was quite good, but his 
foot, which had troubled him for a few weeks, 
became lifeless and a danger to himself. He 
bore the severe ordeal in a calm and philo- 
sophic spirit, without the least perturbation ; 
and in spite of his advanced age of practically 
77 years, and also a weak heart, he has come 
through his exceptional trial in a most success- 
ful and courageous manner. Mr. Kay has the 
deepest sympathy of all his friends, as well as 
their hearty congratulations on his successful 
recovery. 


Glenarm.—The congregation of the Non- 


Subscribing Presbyterian Church in Glenarm 
made a presentation to Miss Miskimmin, 


sister of the Rev. J. A. Miskimmin, on the — 


occasion of her recent marriage to Mr. Robert 
Leith, master of the National schools, Glen- 
arm. Miss Miskimmin had for some years 
acted as honorary organist. 


Hull.—The Unitarian Van Mission has had 
a busy and successful fortnight in Hull. The 
Rey. Lawrence Clare has been responsible for 
most of the speaking. During the first week 
he was assisted by the Rev. E. H. Reeman 
(Congregationalist), of Hull, and subsequently 


the Rev. F. Hall, of Blackburn, gave very 


effective help. The members of the Park- 
street Church threw themselves heartily into 
the work. 


likeston.—High-street Chapel reports a 
successful Sunday school anniversary, when 
the preacher was Miss Helen Phillips, who 
has been appointed recently to the joint 


pastorate of Christ Church, Nottingham, and 


Ilkeston. 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne: The late Mr. J. T. 
~ Southern.—An irreparable loss has befallen the 
Church of the Divine Unity through the death 
of Mr. J. T. Southern. Mr. Southern was 
returning from his holidays in the Lake Dis- 
trict on Wednesday, July 31. He cycled from 
Patterdale a short distance to see whether the 
roads were in a fit condition for his nieces to 
accompany him later. On returning, he was 
overtaken by a motor car near the Glenridding 
Post Office, and unfortunately, while moving 
closer to the side of the road, his machine 
skidded and the motor passed over him. 
He lingered until the following Sunday, August 
4, For over thirty years he acted as treasurer 
of Unity Church. The Church was his deepest 
interest, and he always showed as great a 
generosity towards it as he asked. He was 
well known among his friends for his interest 
in horticulture, and he had a garden with which 
_ few in the district could compare. One of the 
last things he did was to collect some rare 
plants. The funeral, which was conducted by 
the Rev. Alfred Hall, was largely attended, 
most of the leading citizens being present. 
After the funeral a special meeting of the con- 
gregation was held, when a resolution of sym- 
pathy with Mr. Southern’s family was passed. 
_ The resolution also recorded the sense of loss 
and high appreciation of the members of his 
long service. It was proposed by Sir J. 
Baxter Ellis, who, in a moving address, spoke 
of Mr. Southern’s devotion to the Church 
and the many sacrifices he had made for it. 
It was seconded by Mr. G. G. Laidler, and 
supported by the Rev. W. H. Lambelle on 
behalf of the churches of the district. The 
chair was occupied by the minister. Deceased 
_ was sixty years of age, unmarried, and a mem- 
ber of the firm of Wm. Southern & Sons, 
timber merchants. 


Nottingham: Ghrist Church.—The flower 

services were held on Sunday last. In the 

_ afternoon the annual united service of the 

High Pavement and Christ Church Sunday 

schools was held. The minister (Miss H. 
Phillips) conducted the services. 


Oxford.—Dr. Estlin Carpenter has accepted 
‘the office of President of the Oxford Branch 
of the Free Church League for Woman Sufirage. 
This branch held its inaugural meetings in 
Manchester College. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Nonconrormist INTERIOR. 


The stately Meeting Houses of English 
Nonconformity are succumbing rapidly to 
the modern perverted taste for* cheap 
gothic. The noblest forms of gothic 
belong essentially to Catholic ritual, and 

- it may be doubted whether they can ever 
be made suitable for an austerely Puritan 
worship. Be this as it may, many meet- 
ing-house interiors have a grave beauty 
and noble dignity of their own. Among 
them we may mention Friar’s-street Chapel, 
Ipswich, built in 1700, a delightful photo- 
graph of which has reached us. Collectors 
of the antiquities of Nonconformity will be 
glad to possess it. We understand that 
copies can be obtained from Mrs. W. E. 
Watkins, The Cottage, Willoughby-road, 
Tpswich, price 1s., 6d. and 3d., postage 
extra. 

' Tue Lonpon ScHoot oF Economics. 

The School of Sociology and Social 
Economics, which has for nine years carried 
on the work of training those who wish to 
take part in the various forms of social and 
philanthropic effort, is about to be merged 
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in the. London School of Economics and 
Political Science, one of the schools of the 
University of London. The new course 
will begin at the commencement of October. 
Intending students should apply for par- 
ticulars to the Secretary of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, 
Clare-market, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
A committee to give advice as to the best 
methods of training has been appointed, 
constituted as follows :—Professor Hob- 
house, Mr. C. 8. Loch, Mr. Frank Morris, 
Miss Eleanor Powell, Mrs. Reeves, Mr. 
Lees Smith, Professor Urwick, Professor 
Sidney Webb, and the Director of the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 


Our CHILDREN’S Hera. 

The National Food Reform Association, 
178, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
has just published ‘* Our Children’s Health 
at Home and at School,’’ a book for 
parents, teachers, and the medical pro- 
fession. This volume, besides giving a 
full account of the proceedings at the recent 
Guildhall conference on Diet and Hygiene 
in Public Secondary and Private Schools, 
including papers by eminent school and 
medical authorities, contains a number 
of specimen dietaries from well-known 
public and private schools (boarding and 
day), with tuck and tuck-shop regulations, 
letters from parents and heads of schools, 
press references, &c. The book, which 
is artistically bound and printed and 
contains close upon 500 pages, is published 
by the association at 5s. net. 


BRITAIN AND ESPERANTO. 

According to the Daily Herald, the Es- 
peranto Congress which is now being held 
at Cracow, Russia, is being attended by 
50 British delegates, representing 130 
branches in Great Britain and the Colonies. 
The Secretary of the British Esperanto 
Association states that the language is 
progressing commercially in a manner of 
which the public have no conception. ‘‘ In 
Austria the State railways use it for all 
kinds of business, and it is spoken on all 
the International Sleeping Car Company’s 
stock. In England the North-Hastern 
Railway has been the pioneer among 
railways to take Esperanto up, but a whole 
host of private firms use it for their business 
transactions. The Congress programme 
includes Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
services in Hsperanto, while all topics 
brought up at the various meetings will be 
spoken in the world-language. The muni- 
cipality of Cracow has contributed £250 
towards the expense, and the Ministry of 
Public Works and other public bodies are 
acknowledging it by contributions of 
financial support.”’ 

Tue Buaxe Society. 

The body of admirers of William Blake 
who constitute the Blake Society met for 
their first annual meeting this week at 
Wyldes, North End, Hampstead, the 
farmhouse where the poet used to stay 
with his friend, John Linnell. Wyldes 
was well known to Morland and Constable, 
and Dickens also visited it. Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin occupies this delightful old 
place, which has changed little in appear- 
ance, although it now overlooks the 
Garden Suburb instead of a stretch of open 


country. At the meeting, which took 
place on the 85th anniversary of Blake’s 
death, papers were read by Dr. Greville 
Macdonald, Mr. Herbert Jenkins, Dr. H. 
J. Norman, Professor G. H. Leonard, and 
others. Mr. J. Foster Howe, who presided, 
said that Blake was only just beginning to 
come into his own. To some his poetry 
appealed, and to others his drawing, but 
what appealed most to him personally 
was the spiritual illumination of the man. 
His was one of the greatest and most 
illuminative minds they had ever had in 
this country. 


THE Private Lire or THE Mikapo. 

A correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian in Tokio gives an interesting 
account of the daily life of the late Mikado 
from the pen of a lady-in-waiting, published 
by the Tokio Nichi-Nichi Shimbun. The 
Emperor, who was so hedged about with 
etiquette, and regarded with such rever- 
ence as a divinity that the troops were 
not supposed to look upon his face when he 
was reviewing them, seems to have led the 
life of a recluse, giving a great deal of his 
time, like all modern Sovereigns, to affairs 
of State. He rose at six, and breakfasted 
atseven. Atnine he was examined by one 
of the corps of Court physicians, who 


-number sixteen. From ten until twelve, 


when he usually took lunch, he held re- 
ceptions in the Throne-room, and from 
two o’clock until six dealt with the business 
of the nation. Supper came at seven, after 
which the evening would be spent in 
conversation, games, or the composition of 
poetry until nine,when the Court physicians 
were again in attendance. The Mikado, 
as is well known by this time, had a pas- 
sion for poetry, and had been in the habit 
of composing since the age of eight. It 
is a remarkable fact that in spite of the 
retired life he led and the lack of exercise, 
the Emperor had never been very seriously 
ill until lately. He was a man of serious 
temperament who rarely laughed, and, 
among other things, a great collector of 
swords and clocks. 


‘* MonTESSORI MretHops.’’ 

Miss Mary Dendy has sent to the 
Manchester Guardian the interesting in- 
formation that the Montessori method 
of teaching children, about which so much 
has been said lately, has actually been 
employed in the special schools for the 
feeble-minded at Sandlebridge for three 
years. The method has been used by 
Dr. Fernald, of Waverley, Mass., for a 
much longer time, and his schemes have 
been somewhat elaborated at Sandle- 
bridge, a very perfect set of models and 
form-boards having been made by the 
manual instructor. ‘‘ We have not at- 
tempted to christen our method,’’ says 
Miss Dendy, ‘‘ but a description of it was 
printed in Dr. Lapage’s book on feeble- 
minded children, together with a photo- 
graph of the models and form-boards used. 
I believe that the credit for this common- 
sense way of reaching children’s percep- 
tions is due to Dr. Fernald. He believes 
in the special education of the senses. We 
certainly find the training of smell, sight, 
touch, hearing, and taste a valuable addi- 
tion to our lessons, and one which our 
children very much enjoy.”’ 
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The 


Enternational 
Gorrespondence 
Schools 


will be pleased to send you a 100-page book, free, 
describing the system of education which carries prac- 
tical, profitable knowledge to thousands who can afford 
neither the time nor the money to go to school or 
college. ‘i 


The I.C.S. work is threefold: Teaching employed 
persons their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work ; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good 
salaries in chosen vocations. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


of the I.C.S. System. 


1. Courses of Instruction for particular occupations, 
in which are taught only the facts, processes, and prin- 
ciples necessary to qualify the student to advance 
himself in position and earnings. 


2. Instruction Papers prepared for each Course : 
principles applied in examples of practical value ; 
frequent revisions to keep pace with the latest de- 
velopments and most modern methods. 


3. Thorough examination and correction of the 
written work of students, and full, clear, and exact 
explanations of all difficu'ties met with by students. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESSES 


through the I.C.S. Methods. 
During 1911 over 5,500 I.C.S. students wrote 


thanking us for bettering their positions. The average 
increase in salaries was 56 per cent., or over 10/- in 
the £1. The average of unemployed I.C.S. Students 
is only one in 10,600. 


Here is a “ finger-post” to success. After receiv- 
ing wage-advances of 140 per cent. and 70 per cent., 
this student writes :-— 


“As I wished for a varied experience I secured a 
situation about twelve months later with a further in- 
crease in salary of 10 per cent., and have since had 
a rise at the same firm of another 10 per cent., so 
that I am now earning nearly 400 per cent. more 
than when I first joined the Schools about three 
years ago.” 


4 
GEORGE W. GROSSMITH, Bedford, 


Do not worry about your present limitations ; or 
about the fees, books, time allowed for each lesson, 
how your present work will be affected, how you can 
get a better job. -Get the free information we will 
send you—let that answer your questions. Let us 
refer you to students in your own district. 


RESPONSIBILITY . PERMANENCY 


The growth of the I.C.S. has been world-wide and 
continuous since their foundation 21 years ago, No 
other correspondence schools have the experience, 
system, or the capital to provide such training as is 
afforded by the I.C.S., and all ambitious men and 
women are invited to write for the General Prospectus, 
which gives details of the I.C.S. Salary-Raising Edu- 
cation ; it is sent, post free, to any part of the world 
on application to 


The International 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd 


Dept. B46, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.0, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
The P tion. Edgar Thackray 
he Power of Suggestion g re PhD, 


A Bygone Village. Emma CO. Drummond. 

A School in Madagascar. T. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddha. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Sea. Manley B. Townsend. 


The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 


—II. A.Stephen Noel. 
Man or Priest. Rupert, Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible,. Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI. XXX. 

Arthur Brooke. 

Bertram Lister, M.A. 

T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 

F. J. Gould. 

H. V. Mills. : 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert ‘Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A. 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 3 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage Id. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 

ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question mever yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


WESTBOROUGH UNITARIAN SHURGH, | 


SCARBOROUGH. 


SALE OF WORK 


for the extinction of the Church Debt. 
Tuesday and Wednesday, September 3 & 4, 1912. 


Subscriptions and Donations gratefully re- 


ceived by Miss Amy Laycock, 20, Trinity- 


road, Scarborough. é 


IPSWICH UNITA®IAN CHAPEL. 
SALE OF WORK 


In aid of the Restoration Debt, will be held 
held in grounds of 
The Cottage, Willoughby-road, Ipswich, 
on 
Wednesday, August 21. 
Proeeedings to be opened at 3 p.m. by R. 
Pearce, Esq., M.P. Excellent photographs 
of the interior of this fine old Chapel can be 
obtained by application to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. W. E. Warxtins, The Cottage, Wil- 
loughby-road, Ipswich, at 1s., 6d., and 3d. 
each. Postage extra. ; 
Contributions to the Sale of Work will be 
gratefully received by the Secretary at the 
above address. ‘ ; 


se {beer UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool, 


AUGUST 17, I9g12. 


|The Sunday School | Se"? a> Reotvence, ae 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Qran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-clasa 
BOARD snd RESIDEN EK and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
eety certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
OTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Atice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev. and Mrs. HENRY 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INqurIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


ECARD, near New Brighton.—To 
be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 
months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 
good garden. Three minutes from shops and 
Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 
and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R , InqurRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


AREHAM.—Rooms to Let in nice 

modern house; high situation, with a 

fine view.—Mrs. Woop, The Gables, Wor- 

grett-road, Wareham. Recommended by Rev. 
H. 8S. and Mrs. Solly. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


LUMS.—Pershore Egg Plums, 24 Ibs. 

6/6, 12 lbs. 3/9. Victorias, 24 lbs. 8/6, 

12 lbs. 4/9. Carriage paid in England and 

Wales. FRANK Roscon, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 
White Art Irish Linen, suitable for 
making Teacloths, Traycloths, D’oyleys, &c. 
Bundles of big pieces only 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. 
Catalogue FREE.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Blaxzella,” Light, cool, washable; wears for 
years. Scores of beautiful designs, fascinating 
shades.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 


Treland. © 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; Stan su fo dealing. 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


inted by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 

Pe tacate. Hill, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd,, at the Office, 
3° Hssex-street, Strand, London,’ W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
August 17, 1912. 
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Social Progress. 


(ReaisteERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3661. 
New Seaizs, No. 765. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1912. 


[One Penny. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait. 1s, net, 


MAN’S CHIEF END, 
and other Sermons. 
By R. B. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. 1s. net. 


HOW A gages ATHEIST FOUND 


By G. A. FERGUSON. 
Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s. 6d, net. 


THE CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s, 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Modern Hanihooks of Religion 


Crown 8vo. 2/- each net. 


The Jewish Religion in the Time of 
Jesus. By Dr. G. Hovuman, of Halle. 
Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. 150 pp. 


The Sources of our Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus. By Prof. Pau. 
WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. Translated by 


E, W. Lummis, M.A. 176 pp. 
Paul: A Study of his Life and 
Thought. By Prof. Dr. W. WReEDE. 


Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. 200 pp. 


The Apostolic Age. By Prof. EH. von 
Dorscut Tz, of Strassburg. Translated by 
F. L. Pogson, M.A. 144 pp. 


Christ: The Beginnings of Dogma. 
By Prof. Dr. Jouannes Weiss, of Heidel- 
berg. Translated by V. D. Davis, B.A. 
160 pp. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


WHITE STAR TOURING CLUB. 


(President, Mr. William Carter, Parkstone.) 


August 30. Lugano, 16 days. £9 9s. 
Hon. Conductor, Councillor Royston. 


August 30, Interlaken, 16 days, £8 12s. 6d. 
Hon. Conductor, Rev. R. B. MORRISON. 
NO EXTRAS, 
The above prices include full programme of 
Excursions, 
Particulars from the White Star Touring Club, 
27, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On Literary; Educational, Scientific Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 


Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W, & G. FOYLE, 138, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


The Fnquirer. 


Among recent articles are the following -— 
The Ejected Ministers. August 17. 


Values of the Faith. By W. Scorr Parmer. 
(Four Articles.) July 20, 27, August 3, 10. 


The Eugenics Congress and After. By Dr. 


LIoNEL TAYLER. August 3. 
The Christian Minister. By Rev. Josern 
Woop. August 3. 
“The New Unity.” By Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. July 13. 


TheChurch and Human Life. By Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks. July 6. 


Bicentenary of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
By Professor FosrER WATSON. June 29. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-sireet, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 14d. 


A UNIQUE SUMMER HOLIDAY 
St. Michael’s Hall, Hove. 


A Mansion approached by Lodge entrance 

and carriage drive through avenue of trees 

House and lawns entirely secluded in beau- 
tiful wooded grounds near sea. 

Five Tennis Courts for use of guests. 
Bathing, Fishing, Boating unequalled. Hasy 
access to lovely Sussex Downs, Golf Links, ete, 

Lectures, Concerts, Excursions. 


Prospectus from SECRETARY, Benares House, 
Food Reform Boarding Establishment, 
Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: London Bridge, B.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F.. D. BowLEs, 
G. SURUBSALL, 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


Managing 
Directors, 


WESTBOROUGH UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


SCARBOROUGH. 


SALE GF WORK 
for the extinction of the Church Debt. 


Tuesday and Wednesday, September 3 & 4, 1912. 
Subscriptions and Donations gratefully re- 


ceived by Miss Amy Laycock, 20, Trinity- 
road, Scarborough. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 

Headmaster : é 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on applicatioi: pAb on W: 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the _Jvernors, 
Mr. E. W. Marsuauu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


“TIVE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HIGH-cLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRET, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LitiaAN Tavsor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


df er - Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Neat Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. MonraomeEry, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably_ respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N,StepHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. StEPHENSON. 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden. 
High ScHoou For GiRLs. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special attention to 
English pupils. Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. _ Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
spectus and details apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemper and M, A. Kuntzz, 9, Konig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term  com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum. References kindly permitted : Mrs. 
BuakeE, “ Yeabridge,’ South Petherton 
Somerset; Mr. W. F. Pricr, ‘ Overdale,” 
Letchworth-road, Leicester, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


nd 


It Is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


cesoenfiGerren 


SUNDAY, August 25. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7; Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. W. R. Horntoway. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1], Rev. T. E. M. Epwakbs ; and 7. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rey. E. E, Conumax, M.A. No evening 
service. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wusron, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. F. K. Fretston. 11, “The 
Pious Memory of the Ejected Clergy”; 7, 
Lantern Service in Lindsey Hall, <*The 
Heroes of St, Bartholomew’s Day.’‘ 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. H. W. Kina. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. Exuis; 
6.30, Mr. E. CaPLETON. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Mr. W. Harts Crook, of 
Manchester College, Oxford, 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. TRAVERS HERFORD. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
11, Mr. F, ConzBroox., No evening service. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. E. Capirron ; 7, Rev. 
W. Wooprne, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Mr, F, Cortisr, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No 
morning service until Sept. 16; 6.30, Mr, 
A. §. Cooper. i 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Mr. SrerpHen Noszt, 
No evening service during August. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrta 
Porn, 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. W. G. Cruarx. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dr. CHAS. GARNETT, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, (Qlosed 
during August. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Mr. Ion 
PritcHarp, No evening service. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. A. M. 
STABLES; 6,30, Rev. J. Exuis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept. 15. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Rev. Gxo, 
Prater, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rey. D. Drura 
Evans; and 7. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Angl 

, » Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rey. T. F. M. Broceway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting H 
and 6.30. Supply. Pie ee 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rey. Drnpy Aaqarr, B.A. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 
BROADRICK. 

Brrmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Dr. 8. M. Crorumrs. 

Breminauam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street. Closed. 

Biaocxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopzwz Sirs. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Isuan Jonzs, M.A. 

Bovgnemovuru, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis. 


and 7, Mrs. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. C. NrcxRson, of U.S.A. 
Brrguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 

and 7, Rev. PrimsrLeY Prime. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. G. STREET. 
CHuLMSFoRD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
6.30. 

Cuzster, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenzin Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dr. G. F. Broxa. 


{stew Row, 10.45, and 


11 and 6.30, 


Srvat, 6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas. Farewell 
Sermons. 3 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusttn, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
BE. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Evesxam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Gur Cross, 1] and 6.30, Rev. E. H. PickEerina. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rey. S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Dr. Evans DARBY. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hararove. 

Lxrlcestrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. FRrer. 

Lrwzs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNeELL. 

-Livzrroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. DAWTREY. 

LiveRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. J. C. Opamrs. 

Matpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 

_ and 6.30, Mr. T. MayNnarp. 

Manouuster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. Doucitas WALMsLEY, B.A, 
Manonerster, Platt Chapel, Rev. W. WHITAKER, 
B.A. 250th Anniversary of the Ejection of 
the Two Thousand Ministers. Commemora- 

tion Sermons Morning and Evening. 

New Brieuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E.S. Lane 
BUCKLAND, 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev, Moriey Min3s. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp.z. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Prof. 
P. Moore. 

PortsmMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompsoNn. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarBorouacH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30. 
Rev. OTTWELL Binys. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
EK. A.-Voyszy, M.A, 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLLiaM AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. M. Rows, B.A. 

Souraameton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Torquay, Unitv Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Cownor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. B, STaLLWoORTHY. 

West Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. H. W. HAWKES. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. | 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern-' 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Henry~ Rawuines “ Tilisuna,” 4, 
Norton-road, Letchworth, Herts. 


BIRTHS. : 

Nor,.—On August 18, to Mr. and Mrs, Edgar 

Noel, 42, Woodcote-road, Wanstead, Essex, 
a daughter. 


Scorr.—On August 19, at Thorn Lea, Bolton, 
the wife of Francis C. Scott, of a daughter, 


DEATH. 


Hawxins.—On August 20, at 147, Fawn- 
brake-avenue, Herne-hill, William John 
Hawkins, in his 70th year. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


eee 


RENCH AND GERMAN.—Young 
Lady, aged 18, native of Luxemburg, and 
educated at the Lycée in that city, seeks situa- 
tion in an English home or small school, from 
October next, where she would give lessons in 
Rronckt or German.—ETTINGER, 45, Highgate- 
ill, N. 


AN ANY LADY recommend a nice 


girl as Nurse or Nursery-Governess to 
five children? Ages two to eight years. No 
teaching required, as three eldest attend day 
school.—Address, Mrs. HowARD MARTINEAU, 
Roughdown End, Boxmoor. 


URSERYMAN in Yorkshire wishes 

to place daughter, aged about 16, with 

a Unitarian family as Assistant Nurse. 

Fond of children. Healthy, willing to do any 

similar duties—H. L., clo INQuiRER Office, 
3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘“‘THE people who mob you would 
doubtless have mobbed the Apostles. 
Your patience and faith will prevail.’’ 
These words sent by John Bright to General 
Booth at the height of the public opposition 
to the methods of the Salvation Army 
have been amply verified in the noble life 
which came to its earthly close last Tues- 
day. Westand too close to General Booth 
and his achievements, and are swayed 
too much by the strong revulsion of public 
sympathy in his favour, to form any 
impartial estimate of his achievement. 
Whether his movement will continue 
on its world-wide career like that of the 
Franciscans and the Jesuits, or reveal 
reserves of strength like Methodism, 
when its first enthusiasm has passed 
away, it is impossible to say. It is the 
part which it has played in the religion of 
our own time which is clear, and the 
startling success achieved by one indomit- 
able wil which wins our gratitude and 


admiration. 
x * 


TuovucH General Booth may be truly 
described as a man with a consuming 
love of souls, it was not his peculiarly 


~ spiritual gifts which impressed the public 


mind so much as his personal force and 
his far-reaching vision. The mysticism 
and the religious tenderness of the move- 
ment, without which it could never 
have taken root in the hearts of the 
people in the early days, came chiefly 
from Mrs. Booth, a woman of fine and 


penetrating gifts and deep simplicity of 
nature. The tributes to the beauty and 
power of her religious influence, which 
appeared at the time of her death in 
1890, had a marked effect in changing 
the public attitude of hostile criticism 
into one of sympathy and respect. The 
erowth of feeling in favour of the Salvation 
Army has been so great during the last 
twenty years that it has perhaps now 
most to fear from the danger zone of 
popular applause. 


%* * * 


GENERAL BooTtH was supreme as an 
organiser. With restless energy and an 
apostolic faithfulness to his religious 
ideals he combined the business capacity 
for controlling vast enterprises. He was 
a shrewd judge of men and opportunities. 
It was not only the occupants of the 
penitent form and the lost children of the 
slums whom he could command to listen 
and obey. His singular power of im- 
pressing himself and getting his own 
way was seen again and again in the 
addresses, packed with figures and co- 
gent reasoning, which he delivered to 
meetings of business men on behalf of 
his social schemes. On these occasions 
he seldom struck a false note, and he 
usually left the impression that he knew 


what he wanted, and the right methods’ 


to be followed, and that nothing could 
stop him. Against a personality like this 
the criticism of superior people dashed 
itself in vain. He threw it off like spray 
from the face of some giant cliff. 


* * * 


THERE has always been this element 
of personal authority in successful religious 
movements. In religion personality counts 
for far more than ideas. Itis the crippling 
weakness of intellectualist movements 


that they perceive this so imperfectly, and 
try to substitute quiet appeals to reason 
for these high fervours of the spirit. With 
complete sincerity and directness, General 
Booth carried this principle of personal 
authority to extreme lengths. The system 
that he set up was a complete autocracy. 
The justification of it was that it worked, 
and did the thing which he set out to do. 
But the danger of autocracy of this kind 
is that it tends to degenerate into a 
mechanical despotism, when the personal 
influence of the founder is withdrawn and 
obedience is no longer inspired by reverence 
and affection. In this respect it may 
be doubted whether he has taken wise 
thought for the future. At the present 
moment, however, we do not wish to 
dwell on these misgivings. We desire 
only to accept with wonder and gratitude 
the gift of this strong, brave-hearted 
servant of Christ. More than any other, 
he has revealed to our age the meaning 
of the words, ‘‘ The Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.’’ 


% * * 


Tue Act of Uniformity came into force 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, August 24, 
1662. The celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the ejectment of the 2,000 
Puritan clergy from the Church of England 
for refusal to comply with its requirements 
will serve a very useful purpose, ifit revives 
our memory of a stirring chapter of history, 
and deepens our sense of spiritual obliga- 
tion to these martyrs of conscience. The 
Act of Uniformity has had a decisive and 
far-reaching influence upon the religious 
life of England, but it is, we think,a mis- 
take to speak of it as having in any sense 
created Nonconformity, or to indulge the 
dream that its repeal would destroy the 
Nonconformist protest. Independency, 
for instance, does not rest primarily upon 
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any quarrel with the Established Church 
about doctrines or ceremonies. It draws 
its life from a mystical doctrine of the 
Church of Christ, which permits of no 
compromise with any system of regula- 
tion by the State. If some scheme of 
Comprehension had been adopted instead 
of the Act of Uniformity, the Church of 
England would undoubtedly have gained 
in breadth and tolerance, but some of the 
best elements in the Puritan movement 
would still have been left outside. 


% * %* 


Nor is it correct to describe the exodus 
of the Nonconformist clergy as a protest 
on behalf of religious freedom. There 
were some among them, like Dr. William 
Bates, who had ‘‘ a Catholic spirit, and 

. was not for further impositions than 
the nature of things required, nor for 
having the Church less free than Christ 
had left it.’? But there is no reason to 
believe that the majority of them would 
have objected to the most stringent 
regulations of doctrine and ceremonies, if 
it had been in accord with their own 
wishes, or would have stood out for the 
liberty of others to dissent. They had to 
learn the priceless lessons of religious 
freedom by the things which they suffered. 
They came out, martyrs to conscience, 
refusing to compromise in any way with 
the Episcopacy which they disliked, and 
believed to be contrary to the divine 
pattern of the Church; and through the 
hard discipline of martyrdom they entered 
into an inheritance of liberty of which, at 
first, they had not dreamed, and learned to 
refuse to impose on others conditions of 
religious communion which they abhorred 
for themselves. In some ways the Act of 
Uniformity has thus been a blessing in 
disguise, so true is it that all sufferings 
endured for the sake of Christ are step- 
ping-stones to higher things. 


* * * 


THE service which was held in South- 
wark Cathedral on Wednesday in memory 
of Miss Octavia Hill drew together a large 
congregation of men and women who have 
been her partners in work or her disciples 
in spirit. It was not so much an occasion 
of mourning as of gratitude for noble tasks 
accomplished, and self-dedication to the 
unending service of human need. Canon 
Rawnsley, who gave the address, struck 
exactly the right note. He spoke specially 
of her deep respect for human character 
and her desire to help people to help 
themselves, of her self-eflacement in her 
work, of the abounding affection which lay 
behind the strictness of her methods, of 
the radiant happiness of her life, in spite 
of sorrows and disappointments, and, 
finally, of the joy she took in dwelling on 
the pleasure which was being provided 
for generations yet unborn. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY, 
1662. 


Last week we gave part of RicHARD 
Baxter’s vivid narrative of the suffer- 
ings of the Ejected Ministers. His ac- 
count of those who conformed on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, is hardly less 
interesting. It is as follows :— 

‘‘The Conformists were of three sorts. 
(1) Some of the old Ministers called 
Presbyterians formerly, that Conformed 
at Bartholomew Tide, or after, who had 
been in possession before the King came 
in. These were also of several sorts: 
some of them were very worthy able Men, 
who Conformed and Subscribed upon this 
Inducement, that the Bishop bid them 
(Do it in their own sence), and so they 
subscribed to the Parliament’s words, 
and’ put’ their own sence upon them only 
by word of mouth, or in some by paper. 
Some of-them read Mr. FutLwoop’s and 
STILEMAN’S Books, and could not answer 
them, and therefore Conformed: for no 
Man ventured to put forth a full and 
satisfactory Answer to them for fear of 
ruine. (Though somewhat was written 
before by Mr. Crorron, and after by Mr. 
Cawpry and others.) Some were young 
raw Men that were never versed in such 
kind of Controversies: some were per- 
suaded of the sinfulness of the Parlia- 
ments War, and thence gathered that 
the Covenant, being in order to it, was a 
Rebellious Covenant, and therefore not 
obligatory : And other things they thought 
were small. Some had Wives and 
Children and Poverty, which were great 
Temptations to them: And most that I 
knew, when once they inclined to Con- 
formity, did avoid the Company of their 
Brethren, and never ask them what their 
reasons were against Conformity. (2) 
A second sort of Conformists were those 
called Latitudinarians, who were mostly 
Cambridge men, Platonists or Cartesians, 
and many of them Arminians with some 
additions, having more charitable 
Thoughts than others of the Salvation 
of Heathens and Infidels, and some of 
them holding the opinions of OricEn, 
about the Pre-existence of Souls, &c. 
These were ingenious Men and Scholars, 
and of Universal Principles, and free ; 
abhorring at first the Zmposition of these 


little things, but thinking them not great 


enough to stick at when Imposed. Of 
these, some (with Dr. Moors, their 
Leader) lived privately in Colledges, and 
sought not any Preferment in the world : 
and others-set themselves to rise. ‘These 
two forementioned Parties were laudable 
Preachers, and were the honour of the 
Conformists, though not heartily theirs, 
and their profitable Preaching is used by 
God’s Providence, to keep up the Public 
Interest of Religion, and refresh the 


discerning sort of Auditors. (3) The that anyone could observe; nor was im- ~ 


third sort of Conformists, was of those 
that were heartily such throughout. And 
these were also of three sorts; 1. Those 
that were zealous for the Diocesan Party 
and the Cause, and desirous to extirpate 
or destroy the Nonconformists: and 
these were supposed to be the high and 
swaying Party. 2. Those that were 
zealous for the Party and the Cause 
materially ; but yet were more moderate 
(in their private wishes) to the Noncon- 
formists, and did profess themselves that  _ 
they could not Subscribe and Declare, 
if they did not put a more favourable 
sence on the words than that which the » — 
Nonconformists supposed to be the plain = 
sence. 3. Those that were raw, or ignor- 
ant Readers, or unlearned Men, or sensual, 
scandalous Ones, who would be hot for 
anything by which they might rise or be 
maintained. This Composition made up 
the Body of the Conformists in this Land, 
and all ‘this: Difference there was among 
them.”’ 
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Among the 2,000 Ejected Ministers ~ 
there were men of varying character and 
disposition. Our chief source of informa- 
tion concerning them is EpMuND CaLAMy’s 
‘* Account of the Ministers, Lecturers, 
Masters and Fellows of Colleges and 
Schoolmasters who were ejected or sub- 
scribed after the Restoration in 1660, by, 
or before, the Act for Uniformity.’’ The 
general impression conveyed by this book 
to even the cursory reader is that on the 
whole they were earnest, well-educated x 
men, whose Nonconformity was ‘“‘the — 
fruit of close and deliberate thought ’’ 
and must have left the Church of England | 
sadly impoverished in learning and piety, ‘ 
We transcribe CALAMY’s account of three 
of them, who, if they excelled in gifts, 
were typical in their faithfulness to con- ; 
science. 


at 
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Dr. WILLIAM BATES. 


“Brom St. Dunstan’s in the West, Dr._ 
Witi1am Bates. He was generally re- 
puted one of the best Orators of the Age. 
Was well vers’d in the Politer Parts of 
Learning, which so season’d his conversa- 
tion, as to render it highly entertaining 
to the more sensible Part of Mankind. 
His Apprehension was quick and clear ; 
his Reasoning Faculty acute, prompt and 
expert; so as readily and aptly to pro- 
duce, and urge closely, the stronger and 
more pregnant Arguments when he was 
to use them; and soon to discern the- 
Strength of Arguments, if he was to 
Answer them. His Judgment penetrating 
and solid, stable and firm. Huis Wit never 
vain or light, but most facetious and 
pleasant, by the Ministry of a Fancy, 
both very vigorous and lively ; and most 
obedient to his Reason; always remote 
both from Meanness and Enormity. His o 
Memory was admirable, and never fail’d 


“ness, or Intricacy. 
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pair’d to the Last at the Age of 74. His 


Language was always neat and fine, but 


free from Starch, Luscious- 
His method in all his 
Discourses might be exposed to the most 
critical Censurer, His Stile was inimitably 
Polite, and yet Easie, and his very Voice 
was Charming. His Conversation was 
much coveted by Persons of all Qualities, 
and that even when those of his Character 
were prosecuted with the utmost Rigours. 
The Lord Chancellour Fincu, and his Son 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Nor- 
TINGHAM, had a Particular Respect for 
Him. The Late Arch-Bishop T1LLoTson 


unaffected ; 


highly valu’d him, and would often even 


after his Advancement to that High 
Station, converse Privately with him, 
with great Freedom and Openness. Our 
Late Blessed Queen often entertain’d 
Herself in her Closet with his Writings. 
And tho’ one King made shew of a great 
Respect to him to serve his own Pur- 
poses, yet he liv’d to see the Nation 
Happy under another King, who knew 
how to value Men according to their real 
Worth ; to whom he was highly accept- 
able. If Interest would have induc’d 
him to Conformity, he would not have 
wanted a Temptation; for there was 
none, no, not the highest Preferment in 
the Church, but he might have expected 
it, either if Merits were regarded, or thro’ 
the Strength of his Interest. He might 
have been a Dean at King CuAr.es his 
Return, but refus’d. And might after- 
wards have had any Bishoprick in the 
Kingdom, would he have deserted his 
Cause and Principles. And yet he was 
not engag’d in the Interest of any Party 
as such: for He had a Catholick Spirit, 
and was for an entire Union of all visible 
Christians, upon moderate Principles and 
Practices. He was not for further Im- 
positions than the Nature of Things 
requir’d; nor for having the Church less 
free than Curist had left it. And yet 
for Peace and Unison’s sake, he would 
have yielded to any Thing but Sin. He 
was for free Communion of all visible 
Christians, of whatsoever Persuasion in 
Extra-Essential Matters if they pleas’d. 
He vigorously pursu’d the Design of 
Peace and Union, and an hearty Compre- 
hension, as long as there was any Hope: 
But at last saw there was no Hope, till 
Gop should give a more suitable Spirit to 
all concern’d: For that when Principles 
on all Hands were so easily accomodable, 
and yet there was found in too many a 
remaining insuperable Reluctancy to the 
Thing itself, Gop must work the cure and 
not Man. But his moderation was great 
to the last; being exceedingly cherish’d 
by this Apprehension, which had been 
deeply inwrought into the Temper of his 


‘Mind; that the Things wherein only it 


could be possible for truly good men to 
differ, must be but Trifles, in comparison 
of the much greater Things, wherein it 


was impossible for them not to agree, 
His Piety was very conspicuous, and his 
private Conversation was so instructive, 
so quickening, in reference to what lay 
within the Confines of Religion and Godli- 
ness, that no Man of ordinary Capacity 
could hear his usual, and most familiar 
Discourses, but either with great Negli- 
gence, or great Advantage. In his common 
Discourse with his Friends, tho’ he was far 
from excluding things of common Human 
Concernment, he yet still discover’d a 
temper of Mind most intent upon Divine 
Things. He did not look with~a slight 
or careless Eye upon the Affairs of the 
Publick, but did consider and speak of 
them as a Man of Prospect and large 
Thought, with much Prudence and Temper, 
both as lying under the Conduct of Divine 
Providence, and as relating to the In- 
terest of Religion. For the latter Part of 
his Life his Residence was at Hackney, 
where also he exercis’d his Ministry with 
great Success. And he there left this for 
a better Life, Anno 1699.” 


Mr. Henry Newcome. 


‘*Mr. Henry Newcome, M.A., of St. 
Johns College in Cambridge. An hard 
Student, and of great Proficiency there, in 
Philosophy and Theology. He was first 
Rector of Gausworth in Cheshire, from 
whence, in 1656, he remov’d to Manchester, 
upon an unanimous Invitation to succeed 
Mr. RicHarp Houiinewortu. This Re- 
moval was not without its Difficulty, 
because he had at the same Time a like 
Invitation from the Town of Shrewsbury. 
He had not been here long before Sir 
Greorce Booru rais’d the Country for 
CHARtLEs IT., in which Affair Mr. Newcome 
was heartily ingag’d, and thence forward 
continu’d in Great Esteem and Friendship 
with that honourable Person. He re- 
main’d in his publick Work till 62, joyning 
with Mr. Heyrick in Classical Meetings 
with the rest-of the neighbouring Ministers, 
and dispensing all Ordinances in that 
Numerous Congregation; and afterwards 
preaching privately at Home and Abroad. 
And when he could not preach, he wrote 
many excellent Papers upon several prac- 
tical Subjects, and dispers’d them among 
his Hearers, who contributed freely to- 
wards his Maintenance, and took great 
Care of him and his. The Oxford Act 
fore’'d him to remove into Ellenbrook 
Chappelry ; but he return’d as soon as he 
could with any Safety, to his Family and 
Flock. He preached privately till the 
year °72, and afterwards in a licens’d 
Place. And at length the People built 
him a large stately Chapel on the South side 
of the Town called Ackers, which he had 
not us’d long before it pleas’d Gop to 
remove him by Death: And he was him- 
Self one of the first that was bury’d in his 
New Chappel, September 20, 1695; Aged 
about Sixty-eight. His Funeral Sermon (in 
which his Character may be seen at large) 


was preach’d by Mr. Cuoriton, who also 
succeeded him. He was.a Person of good 
natural Parts, cultivated by an extraor- 
dinary Industry, which began very early, 
and continu’d all his Life: Witness the 
many Volumes left behind him, written 
with his own Hand. He was Master of a 
large Stock of solid Learning and Know- 
ledge, always ready for Use, but never for 
Ostentation. His Parts and Learning were 
admirably set off by a singular Fitness for 
Friendship and Conyersation, in which he 
was amiable above many. His Temper 
was sincere, candid, and generous. His 
Discourse ingenious, innocent, facetious, 
and instructive. His Deportment grave, 
yet sweet and obliging. A most sincere 
and inartificial Humility at once hid, and 
adorn’d his other Excellencies. His moder- 
ation was known unto all Men, that ever 
knew or heard of him. He had both a 
large Charity, and a great Veneration for 
those that differ’d from him, if they were 
Men of Worth, and unblameable in their 
Lives. They can testify this, that knew 
what a fair and amicable Correspondence - 
he maintain’d with many of the conforming 
Clergy, to several of whom this good Man’s 
Name was perhaps as precious, and his 
Society as grateful, as if he had been one 
of their own Stamp. But his peculiar 
Excellency was in Preaching. His Ser- 
mons were practical, plain, and discursive, 
full of holy Zeal and Fervour, and an 
Eloquence without any Labour of his own, 
not imitable by the greatest Labour of 
another. He had a strange way of in- 
sinuating, and winding himself into his 
Hearers Bosoms, whose only regret hath 
been that the Sermon must soon be at an 
end, An eminent Divine once hearing 
him said, If I had this Man’s Tongue, I 
could not Scape being proud of it.” 


Mr. Oxtver Heywoop. 


OxivER Heywoop was born in 1629 and 
was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1652 he became minister of 
Coley Chapel in the parish of Halifax, 
where he continued to preach until he was 
suspended in 1661 for not using the Book 
of Common Prayer, and finally silenced in 
1662 by the Act of Uniformity. In 
November, 1662, he was publicly ex- 
communicated in Halifax Parish Church, 
and thenceforward was a special object 
of official persecution. Catamy gives the 
following account of his frequent conflicts 
with the officers of the law :— 

‘Going afterwards to Hear at Coley 
Chappel, the Church-Warden ordered him 
to leave the Place, because he was an 
Excommunicate Person; but he made 
bold to continue there till the Worship of 
Gop was over. In 1664, came out the 
Writ de Excommunicato Capiendo: But 
he was not taken. He kept himself 
private, and held on preaching to a few 
at his own House; now and then only, 
preaching in some publick Church, where 
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there was a vacancy, with the leave-of the 
Church-Wardens; in which Course, he 
met with no molestation. Upon the com- 
ing out of the Five Mile Act, he left his 
Family, and went into Lancashire, and 
Cheshire, and other Parts; and for some 
time kept mostly Abroad; returning 
Home but now and then; and that very 
privately. But when the Edge of the 
Act was a little worn off, he took moré 
liberty ; and preach’d often publickly in 
Idle Chappel, Bramhup Chappel, Bramly 
Chappel, Farnly Chappel, Morley Chappel, 
Pudzey Chappel, and Hunslet Chappel ; 
and did much good. An. 1669; preaching 
Occasionally in a private House near 
‘Leeds, he was disturb’d and carry’d before 
the Mayor, who treated him like a Fury. 
He ask’d, Whether he had not been once 
in their Hands already ? Mr. Heywoop 
answer’d he was never in Prison, but once 
for the King in Sir Greorce Boortn’s 
Rising. He was at length carry’d away 
with Lanthorns to the Gaol call’d Capon 
Hall, and there put into a Room like a 
Swinestye, having nothing in it but 
heaps of Straw. But the next Day he 
was releas’d again, and treated by the 
Mayor with a great deal of Civility, upon 
the Interposition of some of the honest 
People of Leeds on his behalf. In July 
the same Year, he preach’d to his Old 
People in Coley Chappel, upon the absence 
of Mr. Hootz, who was then Minister, 
and at the desire of many of the People. 
For this, a Warrant was issu’d out to 
distrain upon Ten Pounds worth of his 
Goods, and Warrants were also granted 
against others, as Hearers at a Conventicle. 
Mr. Heywoop’s Goods were seiz’d, but 
could not be sold, for nobody would buy 
them, and they prov’d very troublesome 
to those that receiv’d them. But King 
Cartes his Indulgence, soon after, gave 
him and his Brethren respite from such 
Severities. May 8, 1672, he had a Licence 
for preaching sent him without seeking 
for it. After which, he preach’d often at 
Alverthorp, near Wakefield, at Lasset Hall, 
at Sowerby, at Watley, and many other 
places, on the Week-days, as well as to 
those of his own People near Coley, that 
were still for adhering to him: on the 
Lord’s Days, upon the calling in the 
Licences, he was oft disturb’d. And upon 
Aug. 15, 1680, he was again cited into the 
Consistory Court at York, together with 
his Wife, and several of his Neighbours, 
for not going to the Sacrament at the 
Parish Church at Halifax. For Contempt 
in not appearing, they were all Excom- 
municated ; and the Eacommunications 
were read in Halifax Church on Oct. 24 
following ; but keeping private, the Storm 
soon blew over. It was customary in 
those Parts, about this time, for Warrants 
to be issu’d out by the Justices at every 
Sessions, and sent to the Constables in 
their several Parishes and smaller dis- 
tricts, that they might take along with 
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them Three or Four sufficient Townsmen, 
and search suspicious Places for Con- 
venticles; and if they found any, to 
carry the Preacher and chief of the Hearers 
before the next Justice; by which, many 
had a Sword put into their Hands to dis- 
turb their quiet Neighbours. But the 
generality of the Officers gave notice of 
their coming beforehand, and so made 
no discoveries; by which means the 
Success of this Design was effectually 
prevented. Whereupon the Justices 
order’d certain Bailifis and Catches to 
execute the Warrants. They were more 
forward and more successful. By their 
means Mr. Hrywoop receivd much 
trouble: He was indicted for a riotous 
Assembly in his own House, at the Ses- 
sions at Wakefield; and had a fine of 
£50 impos’d upon him; for refusing the 
Payment of which, and for not finding 
Sureties for his good Behaviour (2.e., his 
forbearing further preaching) he was sent 
prisoner to York Castle; where he had 
both an expensive and troublesome Con- 
finement ; from which he was not freed 
without much difficulty. After a fatiguing 
troublesome Life, at length he Died, 
May 4, 1702, in great peace, and full 
assurance, and without any sensible Pain 
or Sickness, in the 73rd year of his Age.” 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


MAN AND METAPHYSIC. 


BEForE magic, before religion, before 
morality, came that which seemed the 
last—namely, metaphysic. The first child 
in time, and the child of the present day, 
were born with the speculative spirit— 
the innate passionate hunger for knowledge 
about origins and ultimates. Humanity 
has been so constituted that from the very 
beginning it proceeds to inquire, to ask 
questions, to seek clues, to pursue sug- 
gestions, to get behind things, to reach 
the bed-rock somewhere of some final 
foundation. Difficult, unanswerable, pro- 
blems occur to the youngest as well as 
to the oldest of us every day. We find 
ourselves at birth in a universe of infinite 
paradox. life presents itself as a pro- 
blem to be solved as best we can. We 
commence our attempts at explanations 
by searching for causes or ends, antece- 
dents and consequences. We establish 
relations definite or indefinite, necessary 
or hypothetical, between persons and 
things—though at first these two, in the 
early Animism which we inherit through 
the racial memory, these two appear 
hardly distinct and more or less one. 
What is the meaning of the world? How 
did it all arise? Why do we all suffer so 
much, even the innocent—and the weak 
perhaps more than the wicked? The 
small philosopher, not yet in his teens, 
must philosophise, or get to the bottom 
of things, if they possess any bottom. 
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Possessed with a devouring curiosity, an 


insatiable appetite for information, he 
originates experiments with callous un-— 


concern alike on the animate and inani- 


mate. It is not cruelty, but pure and 


simple thirst for knowledge, an elemental  _ 


inquisitiveness at once his principle of 


progress and danger. His inexorable in- 
quisitiveness consumes him, conditions his 
life, controls his actions. He destroys, he 


breaks heads and hearts, in the cheeriest 


and most irresponsible way. His pathway 
to the light is a road of ruin, fractures 
and fragments. He must realise, dis- 
cover, individualise himself, although at a 


bitter price and the expense of his dearest 


relations and friends. Practically he hopes, 
however unconsciously, to find the First 


Cause, somehow and somewhere and some- 


time to knock against God. Already the 
eternal quest of man for the permanent 
amid the impermanent has begun. Is the 
Maker kind or cruel, reasonable or un- 
reasonable, when pain and sorrow. and 
sickness abound and superabound ? 


6 My =! 


friends, you must understand that the — 


Almighty in His public and judicial 


capacity must be compelled to.do many 


things, which in a personal and private 
capacity He would be ashamed to do.” 
The intelligent boy with the love of ex- — 


cuses and explanations may meet the 


Scots minister here on common ground. 


Wishing to believe that God is a good 
Father and a God of Love, he is very 
jealous for Highonour, and would almost 
lie at first to save appearances. 
in primitive times, the wrong act of any 
individual involved the whole tribe and 
made that morally responsible, so the 
young philosopher feels at first to dis- 
parage the Creator is to disparage him and 
everyone else—an insult and injury to the 
race. If there be a God at all He cannot 
possibly behave in a petty, partial, re- 
vengeful or arbitrary way. Not for venge- 
ance, but for vindication of His Divine 
government, does Ne order things. 

Now here we have a rudimentary meta- 
physic, in the desire and endeavour to 
ascertain fixed rules in the cosmic flux or 
guiding principles. The religion of the 


rudest savage contains at the back ofita 
blind philosophy attempting to reduce — 


chaos to harmony and darkness to light. 
The ultimate rationality of things was ever 
an invincible belief of man. To confusion 


exists a key, above the wildest licence rules” 


a law, behind the veil of competing and 
contradictory phenomena, resides a strong 
and stable reality which in the end holds 
the reins and disposes aright. Caprice 
does not reign. Evil, the disturbing and 
intrusive factor, may be confronted and 


will be overcome in the end. Things are 


not always or entirely at sixes and sevens. 
Whether we decide to settle our difficulties 
by the Chemistry of the Proteids or some 
mechanical system, or by what Drews 
calls a ‘‘ Semitised Theism,’’ or by the 
Blessed Trinity, we must rationalise the 
universe and give it unity and a real 
content. Schelling, according to §. T. 
Coleridge’s account of the former’s self- 
differentiated Absolute, had his explana- 


tion, and S. T. Coleridge his own equally 
absurd, with his Paternal Ipseity and his _ 


Filial Alterity. The trained metaphysician 
employs his particular method, and the 


man in the street his method. But both ~ 
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logically or illogically. In the markets 
and open spaces of Byzantium, or in shady 
recesses, the common people or workmen 
were not seldom accustomed of old to 
discuss difficult theological questions about 
the Trinity or the Second Person. And, 
though the labourer or mechanic of to-day 
does not dispute about such points, he has 
his own class of problems to which he 
applies a rough and ready metaphysic. 
He digs below the surface and the cant or 
catchwords or party-cries of the period, 
and endeavours to touch bottom. He 


- wants to systematise in his rude, crude 


way, and escape from the poisonous 
atmosphere of falsehood and intrigue and 
mystification. He may not be acquainted 
with Huxley’s Epiphenomenalism or Bye- 
Product, or Herbert Spencer’s Unknow- 
able, but still he contrives to frame a 
working theory, and if it does not cover 
all the facts of his case he proceeds to 
find another. His philosophy might not 
pass the academic judgment of the schools, 
but it suits his needs and answers his pur- 
poses. He does not worry himself about 
the irremissibility of post-baptismal sin, 
or even try to believe doctrines incapable 
of proof because they are alleged to be 
good for him. He only demands more 
light, and endeavours to reduce the seem- 
ing disharmony -to something like law. 
He possesses a keen eye for points, whether 
for or against him, and gets a workman- 
hike grip of great principles immediately. 
Quick to detect a non-sequitur in a party 
speech, he carries a strenuous logic with 
him into his labouring life and the rela- 
tions between the employer and the em- 
ployed. Show him good cause for a 
certain measure, and he will embrace it. 
But as soon as he perceives a particular 
clause or remedy so-called goes without 
the least justification of right or reason, 
offending both morality and common sense, 
his metaphysic comes into play, he probes 
and probes through the crust of mis- 
representation till at last he sets his foot 


firmly down on some ultimate fact. 


We want some standing ground from 
which to jump off. The mind, considered 
psychologically, appears to start on its 
earliest course with a metaphysical mould 
or framework, or with the dower of certain 
metaphysical assumptions. It has been 
often said and said truly, that we bring 


‘to all our studies, whether philosophical 


or scientific, particular preconceptions 
which inevitably bias all our inquiries. 
Does not this confirm our statement ? 
Ritschl began by denying metaphysic, but 
ended by building upon it as a founda- 
tion. It may even be alleged that he 
made too much of it and too little of 
morality. At least he affords a con- 
spicuous example, witnessing to 
triumph of ultimate principles. The per- 
sons, Pragmatists and others, who object 
to the ‘‘ Infinite ’’ and the ‘* Absolute,”’ 
and minimise God thereby, make their 
limited experiences the measure of Final 
Reality. Raw consciousness and its testi- 
mony must be held not as merely subjec- 
tive, but trans-subjective, or open to 
Divine or elemental impressions from the 
super-consciousness. ‘Thought, in the 
savage and the child alike, falls into the 
forms that speculation requires. The 
spirit at once proceeds to try its wings. 
These grand forms, nevertheless, may be 


the. 
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and usually are associated with the wildest 
crudities and absurdities, because logic 
(a later growth) has not yet been able to 
define and restrain, and quantify all its 
predicates. We do not mean to allege 
that the infant at the breast babbles 
metaphysic, aS some nurses suppose it 
babbles Hebrew. But the child of tender 
age finds himself obliged to think his 
way along, and feels it (if groping in the 
dark, timidly and tentatively) by a kind 
of simple philosophy. Increasing know- 
ledge only proceeds along the metaphysi- 
cal lines mapped out by the baby’s in- 
articulate speech. Those who detest the 
name, such as business men and men of 
affairs, cannot except themselves here, and 
cultivate the thing. The more practical 
they are, the more metaphysical. They 
are unable to get away from their nature, 
or to outleap their shadow. The success- 
ful merchant is the man who _ looks 
farthest and deepest into trade, and takes 
the farthest forecast. Nothing to him 
appears a trifle, and a straw may tell him 
something of the main stream as well as 
the commercial bearings. He penetrates 
below the surface, he throws his thoughts 
ahead, weighing the probabilities of this 
and of that conjecture, and really appeals, 
if unawares, to the philosophy or final 
principles of exchange or demand and 
supply. He may be entirely ignorant of 
the academic political economy, but he 
must construct one for himself. That is 
to say, when he speculates, he speculates 
not merely in goods but in commodities 
of thought, or in the known and proved 
metaphysic of his life and business. And 
all the time he may be denouncing philo- 
sophers as the most unpractical of men, 
when they positively show themselves to be 
the most practical and merely trust the 
natural and irresistible trend of the human 
mind—which insists on looking before it 


leaps. And what shall we call this but’ 


metaphysic ? It means a direct adapta- 
tion, or a spiritual response to a spiritual 
world. Confronted and impinged upon at 
all points by a transcendental universe, 
the mind reacts in the same manner. 
Deep calls unto deep, height to height, 
metaphysic to metaphysic. There exists 
no escape from this appeal—action and 
reaction. ; 


“And thought leaps out to wed with 
thought, 
Ere thought can wed itself with speech.’’ 


F. W. Orpe Warp. 


-—_—_____— 


PHEBE AND. PHINEAS. 


MANCHESTER in the days of that 
‘“ Sacred Majesty ’’ Charles II. was a 
very different place from the famous 
world-city of to-day. Its main thorough- 
fare, Market-Stead-lane, was a narrow 
street of quaint black and white houses. 
The stocks and the whipping-post stood 
in the market-place. In what is now the 
fashionable shopping district there were 
cornfields in which, once a year, a great 
fair was held. The moated mansion of the 
ancient family of the Radecliffes of the 
Pool was nearly opposite the site of the 
present Exchange. ‘The only public place 
of worship in the town was the Collegiate 
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Church, and every form of religion but 


Anglicanism was prohibited by law. Yet 
there were Nonconformists who defied the 
danger of fine and imprisonment. Some 
of the best spirits of the Church of England 
had been driven forth from its Communion 
by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, and were 
harassed by the Five Mile Act and similar 
exhibitions of the evil temper of the 
authorities in Church and State. : 

Amongst all the sects the stoutest and 
extremest were the Society of Friends. 
These followers of George Fox dissented 
from the most cherished conventions, 
social and religious, of the Established 
Church. When they met the Lord of 
the Manor of Manchester they would not 
uncover to him, as ‘‘ hat-worship’’ was 
an abomination in theireyes. Ifa Quaker 
had to speak to. the Warden of the Col- 
legiate Church he used ‘‘thee’’ and 
‘* thou ’’ as freely as if he were speaking 
to the bellman of the town. He some- 
times called the Anglican Church building 
a ‘‘ Mass - house,’? and regarded the 
Anglican ministers as ‘‘ hireling priests.’” 
When the magistrate wanted the Friend 
to take the oath as a witness or to swear 
allegiance to the ‘‘ Sacred Majesty ’’ of 
Charles II. he refused. He would not pay 
tithes. He would not be married at the 
‘* steeple-house,’? nor would he let his 
children be ‘‘ baptized’’ there. He 
suffered the spoiling of his goods with 
resignation and imprisonment with a 
cheerful mind. And withal he prospered. 
He was steadfast, honest, punctual, and 
no man was deceived as to the quality of 
his goods. However much his “‘ ortho- 
dox’’ neighbours might dislike his re- 
ligious views, there was no heresy in the 
wares sold over his counter. 

Thus it came about that the shop of 
John Abraham, a ‘‘ valuable Friend,’” 
was thronged with customers on a certain 
day in 1669, when there came into it a 
pretty little girl of nine with some cherries 
in her apron. Phineas Pemberton, a 
determined young man of twenty, was at 
the moment speaking to a fellow-appren- 
tice. Phebe Harrison said to her mother, 
‘‘T have a mind to give one of these 
young men some cherries.’ ‘* Then give 
to both,’’ was the wise advice of the 
matron. But the child had a_ wilful 
fancy and replied, ‘‘ No, I will give but 
to one.’? She made her way through the 
group of customers, and before Phineas 
was well aware, put some cherries into his 
hand. The young man was naturally 
surprised by the action of the unknown 
child, but asked her name and ‘‘ retaliated 
her kindness’? with a paper of brown 
candy. : 

Such was the first meeting of Phebe 
Harrison and Phineas Pemberton. 

Phineas Pemberton was young, but he 
had a strength and firmness of character 
beyond his age. He was born in that 
year of trouble 1649-50, and before his 
apprenticeship was ended had occasion 
to show of what metal he. was made. 
His master, John Abraham, was a Friend, 
and Phineas had deeply imbibed the spirit 
of George Fox. John Abraham, before 
going to Yorkshire, was to attend a Meet- 
ing at Blackley, at the house of Edward 
Dawson. He went early, and told Phineas 
to follow and bring with him a coat he 
needed for the longer journey. As Phineas 
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went on his way he was stopped by the 
“< constables, overseers and such like ’”’ 
whose duty it was to make the people of 
Manchester go to the parish church 
whether they wanted or not.. They de- 
manded to know where he was going, and 
received only for reply, ‘* Thither as I was 
going I do intend to go.” They hindered 
his farther progress, but said he might 
return home if he would promise to keep 
in all day. ‘‘I will make no such 
promise,’’ was the unflinching reply of 
Phineas. Upon which they took him 
prisoner and told him that after the 
church service was over they must take 
him before the Justices of the Peace. 
But when these officers of law and order 
had finished at what the Quaker yauth 
styled *‘ the Mass-house *»” they intimated 
their willingness to let him go his way 
for a payment of three shillings. 

‘¢ T have none to give on that account,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘*Tf you will borrow one shilling of 
your mistress we will get you off if we 
can.”’ 

‘* T have none to give nor will I borrow ; 
nor are you likely to have any of me.”’ 

A kindly bystander proffered to lay 
down a shilling for him. 

‘*T shall not take thee as my friend 
nor restore anything again if thee lays down 
anything for me,’’ said Phineas. 

Seeing him in this spirit the constables 
said they would not take him before the 
magistrates then but would send for him 
the next day. Thus liberated, Phineas 
proceeded to the Meeting at Blackley. 
But the next day, when the constables 
called, Phineas was in Cheshire on his 
master’s business. On the Tuesday they 
found him at home and took him before 
a certain ‘Justice’? Haworth, a Justice of 
the Peace. Phineas came into this august 
presence with his hat on. The constable 
was ordered to take it off his head. 

‘“Why may I not keep on my hat as 
well as my shoes?’’ asked Phineas, but to 
his question there came no reply, so he 
took the hat from the table and put it 
on his head again. 

‘“ Whither were you going on the 
Sabbath day ?’’ Haworth next asked. 

““My master was some miles out of 
town, and was to go forward on his journey 
the next day following,and I was ordered 
to take his coat after him.’’ 

Then the wily justices wanted to know 
where John Abraham was gone, but 
Phineas refused to say. 

“* T will make thee.’’ 

‘Thou canst not compel me to reveal 
my master’s secrets.’’ 

“* Were you at any church ? ”’ 

“* T was.” 

“* What did you do there ? °? 

** To worship God.’? 

‘“It is enough ; he shall either pay his 
five shillings or go to jail.’’ 

‘* Hard sentence,’’ said Phineas, ‘‘ that 
I must go to jail for worshipping God.”’ 

‘* Who was with you ? ’’ asked Haworth. 

“I refuse to tell,” was the young 
Quaker’s reply. 

‘* If you will come to the parish church 
I will pass this by for this time,’’ then 
said the magistrate. 

‘* T shall do as I have done.’? 
The magistrate then produced a Bible 
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and required Phineas to be sworn and to 
give the name of those who were at the 
Conventicle. 

‘* We were at no Conventicle,’’ re- 
turned Phineas, ‘‘ we were there truly and 
really to worship God and not under any 
colour or pretence. I will not swear at all.” 

‘Constable, take notice he refuses to 
swear for the King.”’ 

They locked Phineas up for half an 
hour and then the constable came and 


said he would be let out for two or three 


days, but gave him a last warning in the 
ominous words : 

‘This is the second offence, and if you 
offend again you will be hanged.’’ 

Let us hope that the magistrate upon 
whom the law had placed the odious task 
of suppressing Nonconformity did not in- 
tend to proceed to extremitics. The 
steadfastness of Phineas was his safeguard, 

Phineas did not see the damsel of the 
cherries for four years. Once she came to 
John Abraham’s shop door, but from 
shyness or sume other motive did not 
come in. 

In 1674, at the age of 24, Phineas went 
to Bolton and opened a shop on his own 
account, and there he again saw Phebe, 
who then appeared lovely in his eyes. 
Perhaps the vision of the child with the 
cherries had remained with him. Who 
shall discover the affinities of love? Fora 
time nothing was said as to an engage- 
ment, for she was still a child. Phebe 
was of a delicate constitution, and was 
sometimes away from home and under 
medical treatment. She even made a 
journey to London, a great undertaking 
in the seventeenth century. The affec- 
tions of Phebe and Phineas were now fully 
declared. The parents approved, and in 
Phebe’s absences they had the consola- 
tion of corresponding with each other. 
Here is a fragment from one of Phineas’s 
love-letters :— 


‘* In the renewings of living love thou 
art very dear unto me; and by the cords 
of the same am I drawn very near unto 
thee, so that thou art become exceedingly 
estimable unto me. I have this day re- 
ceived the tender salutation of thy love, 
which is the third time I have heard from 
thee since thou went ; whereby I do under- 
stand that thou art well every way, of 
which I am very glad not only in hearing 
thereof, which is very pleasant and much 
refreshment, but by an inward sense that 
I have of thy growth and prosperity in 
the Truth which is more than all.’’ 


The course of true love ran smoothly, 
and Phebe and Phineas were married 
November 1, 1676, at the house of John 
Haydock, in Coppull, near Standish. The 
bride was only 16; the bridegroom 27. 
Early marriages were commoner then than 
now. Their first child was a girl, who 
died at the age of four—a lovely spirit in 
too frail a tenement of clay. 

Phebe’s father was James Harrison, of 
Bolton. On November 9, 1679, he was 
preaching in his own house when the 
constable came “‘ and pluckt him away.’’ 
He was fined, and his goods to the value 
of £10 19s. were seized in satisfaction. 
Phineas and Phebe were both at this 
Meeting, and their fines resulted in the 
seizure of goods to the value of £4 15s. 4d. 
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In order to secure the conviction there ~ 


was a mecting of justices, informers, and 
witnesses, whose eating and drinking on 
that particular afternoon cost fifty shil- 
lings. One of the under-bailiffs was so 
drunk that he fell down-in the street and 
died shortly after. 

In the summer of 1682, about a week 
after the coming of William Penn in 
Pennsylvania, a number of Quakers landed 
at Choptank, in Maryland, and amongst 
these pioneers was Ralph Pemberton, of 
Radclifie Bridge, Lancashire, a man of 
72, his son Phineas, and his daughter-in- 
law Phebe and their two small children. 
The site of Philadelphia was still a wilder- 
ness of wood and water. Phineas pur- 
chased land on the Delaware, near the 
present town of Bristol, but sixteen years 
later he removed to the place which 
received the name of Pemberton Farm. 
A son was born to him in 1684. Phineas 
was clerk to the Yearly Meeting of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1697 was Speaker of the 
Assembly. Perhaps the rough life and 
hardships inevitable to the settlers in a 
strange land may have undermined his 
constitution; he did not reach old age, 
but died on New Year’s Day, 1702, aged 
52 years. And the well-beloved Phebe 
predeceased him. Her father, her hus- 
band, her father-in-law, her son, and her 
three grandsons were all active and useful 
members and ministers of the Society of 
Friends. 

Tn his last years the thoughts of Phineas 
Pemberton turned back to the days of his 
youth, and he wrote an account of his 
life, of the little damsel’s gift of cherries, 
of the persecutions to which the Quakers 
were subjected, and of the winning of his 
young bride and the happiness of their 
married union. In that manuscript to 
show their ‘‘innocency and love’’ he 
transcribed some of the letters that passed 
between them before marriage. Here is 
Phebe’s first message to her future hus- 
band :— 


Chester, 19th of Third Month, 1675. 


My dear, well-beloved friend Phineas 
Pemberton, whom I most dearly salute 
and embrace in the arms of dear love— 
Even that love which is undefiled and 
without end do I salute thee, my dearly 
beloved, who art as near to me as my 
life, and as pleasant unto me as sweet- 
smelling odours. My dear friend, by this 
thou may know that I am pretty well 
recovered, blessed be the Lord for it. I 
was very glad to hear from thee, dear 
Phineas, I have little more at present, 
but that I am thy very loving Friend 


PHEBE HARRISON. — 


A pleasant but also a pathetic picture 
is that of Phineas Pemberton, old before 
his time—from useful labour and honest 
hardship—turning over the faded leaves 
of those letters written long ago by the 
maiden of his choice—the true wife who 
had been his helpmeet in many difficulties 
and trials. He looked back to the past 
and forward to the future with equal 
peace and constancy. For Love is the 
Light of Earth and of Heaven, the Morn- 
ing Star of Time and the Sun of the 


hoped-for Eternity. 
W. E. A. Axon. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION. 


THERE is an idea abroad that much of 
the money spent on education in this 
country is wasted. The case of every 
illiterate urchin who figures in the police 
court reports is eagerly seized upon to 
support this view, and the taxpayer shruys 
his shoulders in confession that he knows 
things-are bad, but that he is powerless 
to effect an improvement. When an 
attempt is made to form an opinion on 
the subject by consulting those who have 
an inside knowledge of the people’s schools, 
there is little unanimity in the testimony. 
The truth is, that the struggle between 
the old and the new is reaching an acute 
stage in education, as in other departments 
of our national life. At such a time, the 
pessimists are generally to be found in 
two opposing camps. There are the 
idealists, who condemn the prevailing 
system root and branch, and the upholders 
of tradition, who cast longing glances 
towards a past which is rapidly disappear- 
ing. In the camp of the idealists are to 
be found men like Mr. Holmes and Sir John 
Gorst, the pioneers of the new order. 
Their complaint is that the changes which 
are being inaugurated do not meet the 
needs of the case. They can only discern 
the dawn where others acclaim the full 
blaze of day. Opposed to these are to be 
found a vast crowd whose outlook has been 
restricted_to the narrow avenues, hedged 
and circumscribed, in which they have 
been permitted to walk. They have 
become so accustomed to this limited 
vision, that they- view with alarm the 
attempts that are being made to allure 
them into an unknown country. In the 
days of the Revised Code, the ground to be 
covered was mapped out with an exacti- 
tude that left no room for uncertainty. 
The ukase ‘‘ Do this’’ was in most cases 
obeyed with almost slave-like submission. 
Indeed, it was not safe to question the 
suitability of the syllabus which had been 
laid down, as many a teacher discovered 
when he dared to suggest that ‘‘ my 
lords’? were not always infallible. The 
fiat had gone forth, and the business of 
the teacher was to mould the human minds 
upon which he worked according to the 
regulation pattern. The period of pay- 
ment by results has gone, but the teachers 
who have survived are still haunted by 
the hideous nightmare, and are in many 
cases afraid to avail themselves of the 
comparative freedom now granted to 
them. They are far too ready to interpret 
advice as a command, and to subordinate 
their own opinions to those of their numer- 
ous guides, who too often leave out of 
account the special circumstances in 
which every teacher is placed. 

Any attempt to outline the new move- 
-ment in education would be incomplete 
which omitted to mention the increasing 
importance attached to physical culture. 
A single incident will serve to show the 
strong tendency in this direction. At a 
recent conference of London teachers, a 
subject which occupied an important place 
.was ‘‘ Deep breathing and chest expan- 
sion.’? The system of medical inspection 
by which, in the course of a few years, a 
complete record of the physical condition 
of every child who passes through our 
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national schools will be available, is not 
the least revolutionary step in this age of 
innovation. The new methods demand, 
however, a change in the mental outlook 
of the child which is no less radical. The 
so-called education, the main object of 
which is the mechanical acquisition of un- 
related facts, is fast becoming discredited, 
although it still survives in some quarters. 
In its place there is an endeavour to 
enable the child to discover the relation 
in which he stands to the world into which 
he has been born. His education is no 
longer conceived as a thing apart from 
his everyday life. The success of the 
teacher is to be measured, if, indeed, such 
a thing can be measured, rather by the 
habit of mind which he has fostered than 
by the amount of information he has 
imparted. In short, the main function 
of the teacher is held to be, to direct the 
pupil on his path of discovery, rather than 
to lead him over the beaten track of tra- 
dition. Herein the new spirit is at least 
as old as Rousseau, as the readers of 
‘* Emile’? will remember. But, whereas 
Rousseau confessedly ‘sketched an ideal 
education for a specially favoured pupil, 
the aim of our present day reformers is 
to reduce the ideal to practice in classes 
of at least forty children, drawn from the 
homes of clerks and labourers, well paid 
artisans, and ne’er-do-wells. Truly a 
task to be undertaken in no light-hearted 
manner. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
such an ideal demands of the teacher a 
mental equipment far beyond that which 
was deemed sufficient under the old 
régime. The teacher, whose main quali- 
fications consist in his ability to repro- 
duce a miscellaneous mass of useful know- 
ledge which he has taken considerable 
pains to acquire, naturally finds himself 
somewhat bewildered by the new demands 
made upon him. Such a parade of learn- 
ing, however extensive in its scope, is no 
longer regarded as the chief end of educa- 
tion, or even as the means to an end. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that no 
fact should be presented to the child un- 
less its significance can be made clear. 
At first sight the proposition seem’ reason- 
able, but a little consideration will show 
the impossibility of a mere mortal living 
up to such a standard. Which of us is 
capable of explaining the full significance 
of the French Revolution, or even of the 
Civil Wars in our own country? In 
cases such as these, as, indeed, in most 
of our strivings after truth, we have to be 
content with approximations. The prin- 
ciple is, however, on the whole, a sound 
one, and should be ever borne in mind by 
all who are engaged in educational work. 
It is certainly one of the root-ideas of the 
new movement. 

The apostles of the new order are not 
without their shibboleths. It is impossible 
to travel far on the road with them without 
being reminded of the importance which 
they attach to ‘‘ correlation in studies.” 
In this respect they agree with Emerson 
that 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 


The partitions which were formerly sup- 
posed to separate one subject from another 
are being broken down, nay, their exist- 
ence is being stoutly denied. The par- 


ticular compartment in which the teacher 
1s engaged may be labelled history, but 
there are many doors which must be 
opened before the inner meaning of history 
can be laid bare. Problems of race, 
climate, ethics, religion, social and political 
economy, must be encountered. Art and 
literature assist in creating the historical 
sense which is indispensable. It is perhaps 
immaterial from which side the subject 
is approached ; it is soon found to be all- 
embracing, and full of vital human interest. 
The object, then, of the new education is 
to approximate towards a unity of aim in 
educational methods, to unfold to the child 
as much as he is able to grasp of the sig- 
nificance and inter-dependence of the 
many aspects of life which are presented to 
him. Occasionally the passion for the 
co-ordination of studies assumes a some- 
what grotesque form. An instance occurs 
in a recent report on the teaching of 
arithmetic, in which the suggestion 1s 
made that English composition might be 
linked on to mathematics, by requiring 
the child to explain in good English the 
processes by which he has arrrived at his 
results. This example shows the danger 
of over-emphasis. Such teaching is apt 
to degenerate into a vague, pointless dis- 
sertation which can only encourage the 
scrappiness which is so characteristic of the 
information of the average man. The 
moral of it is, that it is possible to deal 
with our principles in too tender a fashion. 
Even when principles are concerned, we 
need to remember that ‘‘ nothing is fair 
or good alone.’? We must be master of 
our principles, or they will master us. 


And the modernists recognise this, for 
side by side with their advocacy of co- 
ordination is to be found a strong plea for 
specialisation. Truth is one, but it is many- 
sided, and evcry side is to be studied 
exhaustively. The specialists already at 
work in certain elementary schools of the 
best type are engaged in teaching such 
subjects as science, drawing, and domestic 
economy, but such teachers are relatively 
few in number. There is, however, a 
strong feeling among those who champion 
the forward movement in favour of ex- 
tending the system so as to make every 
member of the school staff a specialist 
in one of the ‘‘ordinary’’ subjects. 
The system has its dangers, but we are 
not at present concerned with them, we 
only chronicle the fact. As we have already 
intimated, the function of the modern 
teacher is rather to direct than to lecture. 
Mere book knowledge is not sufficient. 
The teacher’s ipse diait must be used 
more sparingly than heretofore. Outdoor 
work is to be indulged in as far as possible. 
Observation and experiment are to be 
the chief guides. It is seriously con- 
tended that a rain gauge and a weather 
vane should be supplied to every school, 
that a special room should be set apart 
for the teaching of geography, replete with 
everything which may serve to illustrate 
the subject. The teaching of number is 
to be co-ordinated with geometry, and 
reinforced by contact with actual measure- . 
ments made by the child. Confronted 
by similar requirements in all the varied 
subjects of the time table, it is evident 
that the average teacher is not sufficient 
for these things. Granted that he has 
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the ability, he has not the necessary time. 
The only way out is by specialisation. 

Little need be added by way of criticism. 

Enough has been said to show the direc- 
tion in which the modern pedagogy is 
“proceeding. There is much running to 
and fro, and much diversity of aim, but 
all are agreed on one point. The first 
step to any real improvement is the re- 
duction in the size of the classes. This 
is necessarily a slow process, on account 
of the additional expense to the over- 
burdened ratepaper. After all, the chief 
question for the nation is the effect which 
the new methods will have on the forma- 
tion of character. Whatever this may be, 
it will be none the less lasting because of 
its indirectness. The intentions of the 
new theorists are to assist in rearing a 
generation that shall be strong and self- 
reliant, and capable of taking an intelligent 
interest in the world around them. About 
the direct teaching of morality and re- 
ligion our theorists have not much to say. 
Their lips are to a great extent sealed. 
No special training would appear to be 
needful for what is generally admitted 
to be the greatest of all tasks. In this 
department the dilemma of the teacher 
becomes still more perplexing with the 
advance of the new methods. How can 
he reconcile the rationalism of treatment 
of the secular subjects with the dogmatism 
and bibliolatry which are demanded of him 
in the religious sphere ? 


ee 


A TRAVELLING TINKER. 


THERE is gipsy blood in his veins. His 
skin is swart, his eyes sloe-black and fur- 
tive. He is only of some twenty summers, 
but is master of his simple craft. The 
Prince of Wales’ Feathers, splashed in 
white on a green background with the 
appropriate motto—Jch Dien—in red un- 
even lettering beneath them, emblazon the 
signboard of the five-wheeled hand-cart 
which also records that grinding, china- 
rivetting, umbrella-mending and _solder- 
ing are ‘done here.’’ Of the grinding 
this is necessarily true, but of the rivetting, 
umbrella-mending, soldering, and occa- 
sional rush-bottoming of chairs, somewhere 
ee have been a more accurate descrip- 

ion. 

It did not cost more than a few shillings 

-toset him up. The complete outfit of the 
profession is represented by the light, 
easy-going hand-cart aforesaid ornamented 
with shining brass knobs to give it a smart 
and’ spick - and - span appearance. The 
knobs are polished to their highest capacity 
of splendour; no housewife keeps her 
hearth more burnished and bright. The 
tinker wears an apron spotlessly white ; 
he is his own laundryman, and dries on 
the handiest hedgerow. The three inner 
wheels of the hand-cart, the fly-wheel, the 
stone-wheel, and the glaze-wheel, together 
with spindle and pulley, work smoothly at 
the firm regular pressure of the treadle, and 
sparks fly off in ‘* copious golden showers,’ 
as he delicately yet firmly turns the blade- 
edge to the music of ‘‘ the low hoarse 
purr ’’ of the stone. 

In the lower regions of the vehicle hangs 
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in a smoke-blackened tin a penn’orth ¥ 
of coal to heat the iron for soldering. 
In winter he can usually discover a 
hospitable cottage fire—no good dame will 
refuse him—but in the summer, when 
housewives’ grates are empty, he needs 
to stock his own coal. A few small pieces 
suffice which he picks up en route ‘* with- 
out money and without price.” ( 

The cart is fitted with the various 1n- 
dispensable conveniences, a rude work- 
bench, a rough-and-ready wooden vice, a 
diminutive watering-can with spout bend- 
ing over the stone, and, chief of all, the 
tool-box with file, and nippers, and drill, 
and solder-iron, and wire, and gum, and 
spirit of salts, and the various other 
requisites of the grinder, tin-man, rivetter, 
rush - bottomer and umbrella - mender. 
The gum, together with certain ingre- 
dients, is for application to the leather 
band of the glazing-wheel to prepare it for 
the polishing and finishing off of the work. 
The spirit of salts (with zinc infusion) is 
for fixing the soldering. 

He had made the hand-cart and all its 
fittings himself and takes a natural and 
honest pride in his handiwork. He loves 
it as an engine-driver his engine or a coster 
his barrow—this inseparable companion of 
his toil. He is not gifted with expedition, 
being of that dolce far neente temperament 
which lets time wag merrily by. He has 
a knowledge and love of the country 
through which he passes such as only the 
most careful and leisurely and intimate 
observation could have acquired. He 
knows the call and flight and plumage of 
every bird, the texture of the bark and 
the leaf-tracery of every tree. He knows 
where the brambles of the wild ‘raspberry 
hide in the wood and the winding courses 
of the streams. Nevertheless, the lad 
applies himself steadily to his calling after 
his fashion and earns with the veriest ease 
an average of 30s. a week in quietness and in 
confidence. His price is 3d. a rivet, and 
you can’t get it done for less! Of the 
skilled trade of china-rivetting he is the 
sole representative afoot in these parts, and 
fears no rival on the road. His itinerary is 
fixed, and he means, if he can, through 
life to abide by it. In this he differs from 
others of his calling who tend to be vagrant 
and shifty and unreliable. But he is a 
good workman, and this is a large asset 
toward permanence. So, for fifty years 
if luck will have it, he will tramp the same 
roads with his five wheels, a familiar figure 
in the hamlets and country towns through 
which he passes at fairly regular intervals, 
a trusted servant sure of jobs. His wages 
will not increase with age, nor are they 
likely appreciably to diminish. There are 
no prospects in his profession, but security 
and contentment are his portion. 

He is a happy man, this sworn brother of 
the pedlar. He has the open-air life that 
befits his gipsy nature. He is master of 
an ancient craft. Sparks flew when the 
first savage scraped iron against a stone. 
The tinkling (from which he derives his 
name) of the tin can he solders was heard by 
the children of the Age that succeeded the 
Age of Stone. He can accomplish his 
allotted task and solicit a further order 
with a smile of competence. He is sure of 
a living while pans need mending, knives 
and scissors need grinding, rush-seated 


; chairs need bottoming, umbrellas let in the 
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light of heaven, and china slips through 
the fingers. : 

There are many who fare further and 
fare worse than the travelling tinker. Was 
it not this way that good tinker John 


Bunyan journeyed on his pilgrimage from - 


the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City 2 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions - 


expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 


all private information should be accompanied by _ 


the name and address of the sendera. 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY. 


Sir,—The statement issued by the Portu- 
guese Legation, which appeared in your 
last issue, is interesting as giving us their 
opinion that all-the arguments presented 
at the meeting of protest against Portu- 
guese slavery in West Africa in June last 
were “* victoriously and absolutely refuted 
by the Representatives of the Centre 
Colonial of Lisbon.’’ I am quite sure, 
however, that their opinion was shared by 
none who were present at the meeting, 
outside a small Portuguese group and their 
British ally, Colonel J. A. Wyllie, and I 
cannot think that this complacent official 
assertion will impress anybody who knows 
anything at all of the subject. 

The best answer to the self-satisfied 
assurance of the Portuguese Legation is to 
be found in the White Book just issued on 
** Contract Labour in Portuguese West 
Africa ’’ (Cd. 6322), which contains official 
correspondence and papers extending over 
117 pages, and a period of the last 
three years. Many instances might be 
taken from these important despatches 
to prove the serious view taken by the 
British Government of the abuses which 
the Portuguese Legation dismisses so 
lightly, but two quotations from the 
despatches of Sir Arthur Hardinge, the 
British Minister in Lisbon, may suffice. 
In one of them, dated October last, Sir A. 
Hardinge reports having taken an oppor- 
tunity of urging upon the Portuguese 
Foreign Minister ‘‘ the extreme import- 
ance of putting an end to the Angola 
scandals, which had for so long called forth 
protests from humanitarians throughout 
the civilised world, and which the Ministers 
of the Provisional Government, shortly 
after the revolution of last year, had them- 
selves so unsparingly denounced.’’ He 
added that he had “‘ heard serious com- 
plaints in official circles at Brussels of the 
way in which slaves were kidnapped by 
Angola caravans from the Kasai district 
of the Congo, which showed that the 
charges made did not emanate solely from 
missionaries or philanthropic sentimenta- 
lists.” In a later despatch of March last, 
Sir A. Hardinge reports to Sir Edward 
Grey another interview with the Portu- 
guese Foreign Minister, when the latter 
assured him of his Government’s desire to 
terminate all these abuses, but, he said 
‘that the governors whom he had sent 
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out to give effect to his instructions had 


-been to a great extent paralysed by the 


power of the vested interests, European 
and native, which, in effecting the neces- 
sary reforms, they found arrayed against 
them.”’ 

These extracts would appear to be sufii- 
cient to shatter the self-satisfaction on 
this subject to which the Portuguese 


Legation has given expression.— Yours, &c., 


Travers Buxton, 
Secretary, Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society. 
London, Aug. 19, 1912. 


BED-TIME PRAYERS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Sir,—lam just in receipt ofa letter from 
a mother, asking if I can tell her where she 
can find ‘‘ bed-time verses ”’—in the form 
of sweet and simple prayers—for young 
children. Similar inquiries have come to 
me repeatedly in the past. 

Most earnest and intelligent mothers, of 
whatever religious name, even if not 
formally connected with any Church, are 
anxious to instill into the tender minds of 
their little ones proper ideas of God and 
their relations to him. As a means to this 
end they feel, and feel rightly, that nothing 
is of more value than bed-time prayers, 
if the prayers can be of the right kind, 
free from outgrown and _ objectionable 
words and thoughts, simple, brief, adapted 
to the child’s understanding, and breath- 
ing a spirit of sincere reverence, gratitude, 
love and trust. 

Thousands of mothers in the past have 
used with their children the old familiar : 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
And if I die before I wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


But to many thoughtful mothers these 
words are growing to be no longer quite 
satisfactory; they do not express the 
thought which they care most to leave in 
the minds of their little ones as they lie 
down to sleep at night. What seem to 
them most fitting for the bed-time hour 
are not gloomy thoughts about death, and 
having their souls taken by the Lord in 
case they die before waking, but some- 
thing much sweeter and better—thoughts 
of joy and hope, of thankfulness to God for 
life and for home and parents and friends, 
and of trust in the Heavenly Father’s care 
always over them and over all whom they 
love. Can mothers be helped to find such 
prayers ? 

Those that follow have been written at 
various times in the past with a view to 
meeting this need. te: 

I, 


In my work and in my play, 

Kindly through another day 

God has led me on my way. 

Ali the good the day has brought me, 
Every lesson it has taught me, 

I would for it thankful be : 

It is all God’s gift to me. 

All the night-time, while I sleep, 
God a kindly watch will keep. 


Il. 
Thanks I give thee, Heavenly Father, 
For this day so glad and bright ; 
Now that evening shadows gather, 
Guard me safely through the night ; 
When the morning wakes in beauty, 
Waken me to love and duty. 


Ii. 

God gives the shining sun its light, 

And lights the stars in the sky at night ; 
God covers the earth with grass and 

flowers, 

And waters the thirsty land with showers ; 
God gives me home and friends and food, 
And fills my days and years with good. 

I thank you, God, for your loving care 
Above and around me everywhere. 


EV, 
Safe in loving, unseen arms, 
Now I lay me-down to sleep, 
Free from fear and all alarms : 
God a loving watch will keep. 


Grateful for the happy day, 
Thankful for the silent night, 

Guard me while I sleep, I pray, 
Wake me with the morning light. 


V. 
God made the sky and the sea and the 
land, 
And all things great and small ; 
He holds the great round world in his 
hand, 
And never lets it fall. 
Each night, when I lay me down to sleep, 
The world and me he will kindly keep. 


VI. 
For each new morning with its light, 
For rest and shelter of each night, 
For food and health, for love and friends, 
For everything thy goodness sends, 
I thank thee, Heavenly Father. 


I venture to submit these verses with the 
hope that among their number possibly 
some mother may find something of service 
to her.—Yours, &c., 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A., 

August 8, 1912. 


[Mr. Sunderland has introduced a subject 
of vital importance to the religion of the 
home, in which many people feel the need 
of help. We shall be glad if some of our 
readers are prompted by his letter to write 
to us on the subject and to share their 
experiences with others.—Ep. or Inq.] 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN 
t 
Ir you were asked, ‘‘ What are the 
birds doing in August?’’ you might 
safely answer that they were enjoying 
a well-earned rest. Should any girls or 
boys who read this page chance to be close 
observers of birds, they may have noticed 
that towards the close of the nesting 
season a great many of them show signs 
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of hard work, nay, even of overwork. 
‘* Nothing to do,’’ says somebody, ‘* but 
sit cosily on a clutch of eggs if they are 
hens, or sing a while if they are cocks ; 
then, when the eggs are hatched, fly 
about in the sunshine, carrying food to 
the young; is that hard work?’’ It is 
hard work, and it undoubtedly tells on 
the birds. People who have been accus- 
tomed to observe the domestic hen very 
closely can go into a strange farmyard 
and point, with little hesitation, to certain 
hens as having very lately brought up a 
brood. They are thinner than the others, 
their eyes have a tired, worn expression, 
and there is a pinched, strained look 
about their faces; their plumage is not 
quite as bright and smooth as that of 
fowls which have had nothing to do but 
pick up their own food and comb their own 
feathers. Combing, or preening, is @ 
very important part of a bird’s daily 
business. Each bird carries what we 
may call its pocket comb. This comb 
is the bill. When a bird wishes to comb 
a feather it draws it between the upper 
and lower mandible, that is, between the 
two portions of the bill. A hen with 
from six to a dozen small children to protect, 
scratch for, and keep warm and happy, has 
not very much time or energy left for any 
but the absolutely necessary attention to 
her own coat. 

The warblers and allied birds lead 
most laborious lives when feeding the 
brood. In ‘‘ The Life of the World,’’ 
by Alfred Russell Wallace, we read of a 
chiff-chaff: ‘‘ In a nest with five young 
the hen bird fed almost all day from early 
morning to sunset, bringing mouthfuls 
of food on an average four times in five 
minutes. Blue tits worked continuously - 
for sixteen hours a day at midsummer. 
... A pair of marsh tits ... made 475 
journeys with food in seventeen hours. 
... A wren fed its young 278 times in 
a day.”’ 

Imagine yourself living in a holiday 
camp and having to do—what no one, of 
course, ever is required to do—cross a 
road 278 times in one day to buy some 
small article for the campers. If each 
errand took two minutes to execute, 
your task would occupy nine hours and 
sixteen minutes of your day. Don’t 
you think that after all those hours 
of monotonous work you would have a 
right to feel rather fagged ? These small 
birds often have to feed the young for 
about eleven days before thy are ready to 
fly, and after flight it is necessary to 
supply them with food regularly for at 
least two or three days, and occasionally 
for a longer period. 

The constant watchfulness which the 
father bird exercises during the time when 
the mother is covering eggs or brood must 
make no light demand on his energy. 
I am not prepared to assert that all 
male birds keep strict and continuous 
watch at these seasons; but no. one 
can closely study such birds as the peewit, 
redstart, chaffinch, or yellow-hammer, 
without discovering that the male is a 
very alert sentinel, and rarely quits his 
post. No doubt, in times of drought, 
when food is apt to be scarce, he knows 
what it is to remain on duty when un- 
pleasantly hungry. Some males, such as 
the wood-pigeon, take their turn in sitting 
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on the eggs so that the mate may safely 
go away to feed and take exercise. In 
many species the practice prevails of the 
cock feeding the hen both on and off 
the nest. Last May I saw a cole tit 
very busy helping his little wife to get 
a meal. The weather was not very warm, 
and it was too dry a day for insects to 
be plentiful. These tiny creatures knew 
that the eggs would chill if left long un- 
covered, and that dinner must be as brief a 
business as possible; so the pair hunted 
diligently. The hen remained in one 
tree, but the cock ranged- further in the 
wood, reappearing every minute or two 
with food, which she eagerly: accepted. 
I do not know whether the cock of this 
species ever helps to hatch the eggs, 
but no bird works harder when once there 
are young bills agape for grubs and 
insects. 

Those children who wish to get the 
fullest satisfaction from the study of bird 
life must not allow anyone to persuade 
them that it is not much use trying to 
learn about birds in August or September, 
when the foliage is thick and_ nesting 
practically over. True, the leaves are 
many, and, what is a worse hindrance, 
they are much darker in colour, and admit 
less light to pass through them than 
was the case in June. Very few birds 
sing after July. But if the difficulty of 
finding birds to study is greater now than 
in spring, surely the joy and. triumph 
when one makes a discovery, or learns a 
fresh fact, is all the keener. Who cares 
to win an easy triumph ? 

A very few birds lay eggs and rear young 
even in Aguust. These are not first or 
second broods, and, as in the case of the 
sparrow, they may be fourth or fifth. 
A newly laid sparrow’s egg fell out of a 
nest in the creepers on my house late in 
July. I once found a yellow-hammer’s 
nest with warm eggs in it at Allonby, in 
Cumberland, early in September. In the 
Manchester Guardian of the 12th of this 
month mention was made of a linnet’s 
nest with four tiny birds in it which had 
been found two days before. 

In the first fortnight of this month 
1 saw very young robins, grey wagtails, 
and thrushes in the trees and hedges, 
and several times heard the unmistakeable 
twitter of young birds calling from the 
nest to the parents. They do not do this 
until nearly old enough to fly. 


Emity NEw.ina. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Miss Ooravia Hitt. 


In the course of a sermon on Christian 
Service at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hamp- 
stead, last Sunday morning, the Rev. W. 
H. Drummond made the following refer- 
ence to Miss Octavia Hill and her work :— 

Miss Octavia Hill was one of the 
noblest servants of the public good 
whom our time has known. Few have 
been more closely connected with the 
social movements for the well-being of the 
people during the last 50 years. She was 
in every sense a pioneer, and it is the 


measure of her success that we find it 
hard to realise how much daring and origi- 
nality there was in her early efforts, and 
perhaps have passed on to fresh forms of 
enterprise or new methods of work, build- 
ing unconsciously on the foundations 
which she laid. 

In early life she came strongly under 
the influence of Frederick Denison Maurice 
and John Ruskin. With Ruskin she co- 
operated in her housing schemes. A 
friend has described the origin of this 
movement—it was in 1867—in these 
words: ‘‘The grain of mustard seed 
from which the sturdy plant of housing 
reform sprang was first planted in Ruskin’s 
house at Denmark Hill. One day he and 
Miss Octavia Hill were having a friendly 
chat, and he lamented the dreariness of 
life without an object other than the usual 
daily round. ‘I paint, take my mother 
for a drive, dine with friends, or answer 
these correspondents,’ said Mr. Ruskin, 
drawing a heap of letters from his pocket, 
with a rueful face, ‘ but one longs to do 
something more satisfying.’ ‘ Most of us 
feel like that at times,’ said his visitor. 
‘ Well, what would you like to be doing ? ’ 
asked Ruskin. ‘Something to provide 
better homes for the poor,’ was Miss 
Octavia Hill’s quick reply. The idea 
seemed to strike Ruskin, and, turning 
sharp round in his seat, he asked: ‘ How 
could it be done? Have you a business 
plan?” 2° 

Miss Hill had a plan, Ruskin supplied 
the necessary money, and it was a success. 
Miss Hill’s methods, the same friend con- 
tinues, ‘* stimulated legislation, and turned 
the attention of philanthropists and capi- 
talists in the direction of providing civilised 
dwellings for the poor. Miss Hill’s recom- 
mendations and methods have spread to 
most of the cities and crowded towns of 
Great Britain, and have been adopted in 
America and in many European coun- 
tries’? (See ‘‘ The Life of Ruskin,’’ by 
K. T. Cook, Vol. IT., 118-20.) 


But behind the stimulating influence of 
Ruskin there was another in no way less 
remarkable. Maurice was one of the 
greatest and most penetrating religious 
teachers of recent times. He is sometimes 
accused of vagueness because he formu- 
lated no closed system of belief and an- 
nounced no finished programme of duties. 
But that is not the work of the highest 
religious genius. It creates souls and 
transfigures human life and becomes a 
quickening power in all our thoughts and 
afiections. ‘There are many even now who 
owe their wider vision and their larger hope 
to the teaching of Maurice, though they 
may never have read a word of his writings 
or even heard his name. In all Miss 
Octavia Hill’s work there was a spiritual 
quality which she owed to these teachers 
and to the rare gifts of her own nature. 
It was this which gave her a diffusive 
power and made her in as real a sense a 
creative spiritual influence to her genera- 
tion as a wise and practical reformer. 

Many of us here probably know this 
from our own experience. She helped us 
to avoid the extremes of a spiritual in- 
wardness detached from the practical 
facts of life, and an emphasis on sur- 
roundings which forgets that man is a 
living soul and character the most creative 
thing in the world. This harmony and 


balance between the inward and the out- 
ward was one of the most remarkable 
features of her work. In many cases 
it made men crusaders against social 
wrong and the hardships of the poor 
without impairing the delicate respect of 
their friendship or their invincible faith 
in the conquering power of the soul; and 
it encouraged us not to stay our hands in 
working for cleanliness, and fresh air and 
open spaces and better dwellings, and the 
homely virtues of thrift and household 
piety in the slum areas of our great cities, 
because the way of legislators is long and 
tortuous and the day of the millennium is 
not yet. Nor let us forget how many 
people have been saved for a true service 
of humanity among dazzling and bewilder- 
ing dreams, which often fire the emotions 
while they enervate the will, by the con- 
viction which was always so powerful in 
her and her groups of workers, that the 
plain duties of to-day are the best contri- 
butions to the Kingdom of God to-morrow, 
that it is always worth while to take much 
thought to be kind. And so it became 
comparatively easy, without bating one 
jot of heart or hope for the dawning of the 
better day, to cultivate the small plot of 
flowers, and to place beautiful pictures on 
school-room walls, and to talk to tired 
mothers about the future of their children, 
and to see in it all part of the ministry of 
love and redemption, which every man is 
to accomplish according. to the ability 
which God giveth. 

Let us not lose sight of these things or 
undervalue their abiding preciousness be- 
cause the intellectual horizon has changed 
during the past fifty years, and we are more 
conscious than formerly that many of the 
problems, which affect the health and 
happiness of our vast industrial society 
very closely, require the restraining in- 
fluence of law for their solution as well 
as the heroism of private effort. Every 
generation must learn the lesson of Chris- 
tian service afresh, its dedicated love, its 
‘* passionate patience,’ its cheerful self- 
sacrifice, and it can do so best from the 
‘*helpers of the world ’’ who have gone 
before, whose voices still sound in our ears, 
whose hands touch ours out of the past. 
The gratitude they ask of us is that we 
should continue their work. Their im- 
perishable epitaph is in the hearts of men, 
whom they have served according to the 
ability which God giveth, that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be praise and dominion 
for ever and ever. } 


A friend who knew Miss Octavia Hill 
intimately writes to us as follows :— 


“The loss of Miss Octavia Hill has called 
attention to the ever-increasing need of 
personal influence and personal work in a 
time that threatens to introduce a belief 
in mere machinery of government or of 
large organisations. 

«She may be said to have owed her train- 
ing for her work among the poor to three 
people: her grandfather, Dr. Southwood 
Smith, who turned her attention to the 
special needs of the poor for healthier and 
decenter homes, an interest which was 
strengthened by her mother’s influence ; 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who gave her 
a peculiar inspiration and encouragement 
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in her youth, and showed her the links 
between divine and human sympathy ; 
and, lastly, John Ruskin, who provided 
the means for those experiments which 
are specially associated with her memory, 
and who also encouraged in her the love 
of beauty which coloured so much of 
her life. Much has been said in the 
notices (some very excellent) which have 
appeared in the newspapers about the 
-work which she carried on in the London 
courts, and her work of providing open 
spaces both in town and country; but 
not enough, perhaps, has been said of her 
special power of finding the right people 
for special work and of training them to 
do that work by her sympathy and en- 
couragement as much as by wise advice. 
Yet it is on the success of this part of her 
efforts that their future results must in a 
‘great measure depend. And those who 
know something of her fellow-workers can 
look forward to the continuance of that 
union of wisdom and sympathy which is 
her contribution to the improvement of 
-the conditions of our country.” 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


—— ee 


HOLIDAYS IN THE LONDON 
PLAYGROUNDS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S PLAY-CENTRES. 


A FORLORN little Peri stood outside the 
gate of Paradise, peeping through the key- 
hole at her comrades on the other side, 
whose happy laughter could be distinctly 
heard as they romped about in the sun- 
light. She had very blue eyes, and very 
fair hair tied with ribbon of the colour of 
forget-me-nots, and her rosy little face was 
a refreshing thing to look upon after a 
walk through the crowded streets of the 
East End, where olive complexions and 
raven locks are so common as to make it 
hard to realise that one is in England at 
all. The Peri was sorrowful, as a Peri 
in such a position always is, for she had 
missed one of the great opportunities of 
the day—two hours’ fun in the playground 
of a County Council School between 10 and 
12—because she had been obliged to stay at 
home and ‘‘ help mother.’’ Poor little 
woman! Her hands, already coarsened 
with toil, and obviously not unacquainted 
with scrubbing brushes and the wash-tub, 
plainly showed that she was a real ‘‘ help ”’ 
indeed! But the case was by no means 
hopeless, for although the magic portals 
were effectually barred against her for the 
moment, they would open again and ad- 
mit her at half-past two, if she did not 
fail to present herself at that time. So we 
smiled upon her encouragingly as we our- 
selves entered the playground, armed with 
an official introduction to the superin- 
tendent, and left her with this comforting 
reflection. 

The playground was a fairly large one, 
rather less dreary than such places usually 
are, although there was not a blade of 
grass nor the branch of a tree to be seen 
anywhere. It was a breezy day, with 
clouds high in the air, and that was a 


thing to make the heart rejoice even in 
Whitechapel. Between two and _ three 
hundred girls, big and little, most of them 
with large dark eyes and dark brown or 
black hair of most allurmg waywardness, 
which betokened their foreign origin, were 
playing games in the open space under the 
shadow of the school-building, or engaged 
in quiet occupations such as painting, 
knitting, threading beads and making 
puzzle-pictures as they sat round tables 
in the open or in the shelters intended for 
use in wet weather. Others nursed in 
their arms younger sisters nearly as big 
as themselves, or kept motherly watch 
over tired babies slumbering peacefully in 
the canvas cots which have been provided 
by the indefatigable organiser of the 
Evening Play Centres, in whose mind the 
idea of filling the London playgrounds 
with children during the holiday month 
originated. In a distant corner a number 
of children were eagerly waiting for a turn 
on the swings ; several more were making 
themselves happy with hoops or skipping- 
ropes. It was a cheerful scene—one that 
compensated in some slight degree for the 
painful sensations which a visit to the 
East End inevitably awakens in a visitor 
whose instinct for beauty has not yet been 
dulled by the dinginess of its streets and 
the pale faces of its workers. But always 
those lovely haunting eyes, full of a shy 
curiosity, followed one round the play- 
ground and raised a hundred questions as 
to the possibilities of human development, 
the universal craving for joy, the future 
of the slum-child, and the interplay of 
psychic forces in this great city of London, 
with its tremendous social problems and 
bewildering contrasts. 


Here, however, a sensible attempt was 
being made to keep the children of the 
East End, at least, out of the streets, and 
give them a little fun and brightness in the 
holiday season, which to many of them 
would otherwise bring but little pleasure 
or change. It seems curious that until 
Mrs. Humphry Ward took the matter up, 
nobody cared, apparently, what became of 
the little people we are laboriously en- 
deavouring to educate when the school- 
term came to an end, and yet the success 
of her scheme testifies to the urgent need 
which existed before the idea entered her 
head for such a practical extension of the 
work of the Evening Play Centres. It is 
estimated that the total attendances in the 
forty playgrounds supervised by the Play 
Centres Committee will have reached 
450,000 at the end of the present month, 
irrespective of the attendances at the 
forty playgrounds now controlled by the 
London County Council. The enthusiastic 
superintendent at the first playground we 
visited proudly gave the record number 
of attendances for one afternoon as 502 ; 
the numbers on ordinary days varied 
from two to four hundred. In other places 
the average ranged from 100 to 200. The 
playtimes are from 10 to 12 in the morn- 
ing, 2.30 to 4.30 in the afternoon, and 5.30 
to 7 in the evening, and this entails hard 
work in the month of August, even when 
the weather is not sultry, for the capable 
and devoted men and women who look 
after the children and organise their play 
with every sign of interest and real affec- 
tion. 


The superintendent at this particular 


playground had only one assistant; the 
superintendent in the boys’ department, 
where strenuous games of cricket and foot- 
ball are continually going on, had none ; 
and both confessed, yet in the most cheer- 
ful manner, that they were thoroughly 
tired out at the end of the day. But the 
children are not! Some of them have 
twenty minutes’ walk to the school, but 
they often turn up with unfailing regu- 
larity three times a day, although the 
attendances in the morning are smaller 
as a rule than in the afternoon, presumably 
because ‘‘ mother’? wants Rachael or 
Aaron to run errands. When the first 
batch is dismissed at 12 o’clock a group 
of new-comers is already waiting at the 
gate in order that they may be first in the 
field when it re-opens at 2.30. Such 
picturesque little people some of them 
are! One small person with coal-black 
eyes and a stolid expression which would 
have delighted Phil May, was festively 
attired in a dress of bright blue covered 
with spangles like a little Harlequin, 
another had glorious golden braids which 
glistened in the sunlight as she sat, the 
demurest of Marguerites, knitting her 
brows over alternate rows of ‘‘ purl and 
plain.’? The Jewish type of features pre- 
dominated everywhere, and the courteous 
superintendent of the boys’ playground 
stated that the lads under his care 
were all foreigners without a single excep- 
tion. Really one might have been in New 
York! One of his boys, he added, could 
speak five languages, including English, 
with which he had rapidly grown familiar, 
although he had only been in this country 
for a few weeks. The children, both here 
and at the two other schools we visited, 
seemed healthy, well-fed, and, on the 
whole, decently clad, though belonging 
obviously to the poorer classes. There 
were only a few who really looked ragged, 
forlorn, or positively dirty. One poor little 
lad with a rather grimy face was tucking 
a pair of bare feet under him as he sat at a 
desk carefully drawing a bunch of poppies, 
but he was, happily, an exception. When 
asked if he hiked coming to the playground, 
he said, ‘* Oh, yes, ma’am,’’ with a sudden 
smile which spoke volumes for the mono- 
tony and squalor of his home-life; and 
indeed the wonder is that any child can 
thrive in the crowded and malodorous 
streets and alleys of Aldgate and White- 
chapel. But the vitality of the Jewish 
race is one of those astonishing miracles 
which set even the calculations of the 
eugenists at defiance. 


Radiant is the only adjective that 
comes to the mind as one recalls the 
pleasant hours spent in these treeless, 
flowerless playgrounds, which are yet made 
to blossom with the beauty and grace of 
childhood at the bidding of one true- 
hearted woman whose name is loved by 
every member of her enthusiastic staff. 
The boys and girls are all radiant, and 
bubbling over with life, including the bright- 
faced monitors, who discuss with you the 
methods of maintaining discipline among 
a crowd of smail children with a little an 
of self-importance which is soon dropped 
when they join in musical drill or a 
country dance. ‘‘ Some of the monitors 
are paid 1s. 6d. a week,’’ says a confi- 
dential young person of thirteen. ‘‘ We 
four ’’ (indicating three other girls) ‘‘ were 
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paid last year, but now we’re not, and I 
really think it’s better. Some girls don’t 
want to help at all unless they get money, 
but we don’t mind, because it’s so easy, 
and we like it.’? The elder girls’ tender, 
protecting manner to the infants under 
their care is delightful to witness, and 
nothing pleases the small mothers more 
than to have their chubby little charges 
noticed and petted by the admiring visitor. 
At one playground they have had a baby 
seven weeks old in attendance, but this 
was, as the lady in charge admitted, 
** wicked.”’ 

Another thing that strikes one par- 
ticularly is the intelligence and aptitude 
for occupying themselves happily, and even 
usefully, shown by boys and girls alike. 
The collection of drawings exhibited at a 
playground said to be frequented by the 
roughest class of children in the neigh- 
bourhood gave evidence of artistic per- 
ception, careful observation, and a certain 
impressionist daring in which even a 
Futurist might discover genuine possibili- 
ties! And then to see some of these un- 
couth boys treading dance measures and 
going through Swedish drill, keeping time 
admirably to the music and looking highly 
pleased with themselves, after little more 
than a week’s training under special diffi- 
culties, is to realise what can be done by 
a patient and kindly teacher with the most 
unpromising material. The girls, of course, 
take to dancing as naturally as they take 
to bright colours and pretty clothes, and 
many of them have the natural grace and 
abandon of a Pavlova in the making. One 
of the playgrounds gave a display a week 
ago, and the charming young superintend- 
ent who had trained the little dancers told 
us that they turned up in dainty white 
frocks, and were greatly admired by their 
proud mothers. 


It should be insisted on without delay 
that the result of gathering together the 
children of the poorer districts in this way 
for several hours a day during the holiday 
season is wholly admirable, as much from 
the point of view of morals and manners 
as from that of the child’s enjoyment. 
The superintendent of. a playground in 
Shadwell, who, together with his co- 
worker in the girls’ department is connected 
with an important mission at the London 
Docks, testified strongly to the good be- 
haviour of the children, and to the im- 
provement noticeable in their conduct 
after a week or two of associated play. 
‘“They learn to be unselfish,’’ he said, 
‘* and to control themselves. I have never 
heard a rough or impudent word from one 
of my boys, and they obey my orders 
without a moment’s hesitation. Disci- 
pline is maintained, for this is necessary 
even in playtime, but they do not mind 
it and it does them good.’’ ‘‘ They are 
much cleaner than when they first came,’’ 
said a helper at another playground. 
“I always inspect them when they come 
in, and if they are dirty they are sent home 
to wash. They soon learn to come with 
clean hands and faces.’? It is  cer- 
tainly desirable that the methods in- 
augurated by Mrs. Humphry Ward should 
receive more attention and support, if they 
are not ultimately incorporated in our 
national system of education. Inquiries 
have already been received from Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and we hope before 
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many years are past every playground in 
the country will be occupied in the holidays 
in this pleasant way. At present, while 
the movement is taking root, more help 
is needed, and we can only urge those who 
have not yet given much thought to the 
subject not to let another summer pass 
without visiting the playgrounds for them- 
selves in order to learn what is really. 
They will see at a glance 
how easy it is for those who have the will 
to help in one way or another—if not by 
personal assistance, by a gift of toys, 
materials for work, books, and flowers. 
Nothing is wasted: the scarves that are 
knitted, the necklaces that are threaded, 
the rafia work and wool-work that is done 
by the children, together with the toys 
and picture-books, are all distributed at 
the end of the holidays, and thus some of 
the pleasure gained at the playground is 
carried into many a poor home, to add to 
the happiness of the children, and give 
them a fund of joyous memories for the 
enrichment of heart and mind throughout 
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Erratum.—In last week’s issue, p. 550, 
middle column, line 35, for ‘‘ third cen- 
tury ’’ read ‘‘ third millennium.’’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notise to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Banbridge: Farewell and Presentation.— 
On Sunday, Aug. 4, the Rev. Edgar Lockett 
preached his farewell! sermon as minister of the 
First Presbyterian (non-subscribing) Church, 
prior to leaving Ireland to become minister of 
the Elder Yard Chapel, Chesterfield. After 
service a congregational meeting was held, 
and, on the motion of Mr. S. Bell (hon. secre- 
tary), the chair was taken by Mr. J. Smyth, 
M.A., the senior elder of the church, who 
explained that the meeting was called to say 
farewell to Mr. Lockett, and to present him 
with a token of their affection and esteem. 
The formal presentation was made by Mr. 
Webster Glass, LL.B., who said they could not 
let Mr. and Mrs. Lockett leave them without in 
some way marking their appreciation of their 
life and work amongst them. For six years 
Mr. Lockett had been their minister, and dur- 
ing that time he had discharged his duties 
both in the Church and Sunday school ably 
and conscientiously and in a manner entirely 
satisfactory to them; while in public life and 
in his relations with other religious organisa- 
tions he had maintained the friendly feeling 
they desired to exist. He had upheld the 
reputation and dignity of the congregation in 
a way pleasing to all of them. Growing ex- 
perience of Mr. and Mrs. Lockett had brought a 
ripening regard for them ; and they (the mem- 
bers of the congregation) would have been well 
content if they had spent the remainder of 
their lives amongst them. That was not to 
be, however; other voices had called Mr. 
Lockett from them. It was unnecessary, and 
it was not their way, to say much about it, 
but they were sorry to lose them, and they 
would always think of their stay with them 
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with feelings of kindliness and a sense of work 
well done. They wished them all good in 
their life, and trusted that Mr. Lockett would 
be able to look back from a successful future 


‘upon what he hoped he would always regard as 


a pleasant past in Banbridge. In the name 
of the congregation Mr. Glass then presented 
Mr. Lockett with a cheque. Mr. Lockett, in a 
few grateful and touching words acknowledged 
the gift on behalf of Mrs. Lockett and himself, 
and, after other words from the chairman, the 
meeting terminated, the members of the con- 


| gregation waiting in the vestibule to take leave 


of their minister and Mrs. Lockett. 


Bath: The late Mr. J. T. Linsley.—The 
funeral of the late Mr. J. T. Linsley, a member 
of the Trim-street Chapel congregation, who 
has died at the age of 63, took place on 
August 9, when a large number of friends and 
fellow-citizens were present. The Rev. John 
McDowell, minister of Trim-street, conducted 
the service, assisted by the Rev. M. J. Austin, 
of Cirencester. Mr. McDowell referred in his 
address to the deep sense of duty which had 
been Mr. Linsley’s chief characteristic, and to 
the warm-hearted generosity with which they 
were all familiar. His long and honourable 
connection with that place would be a helpful 
memory to them, and for such as he there was 
no death; to live in loving hearts was not to 
die. The interment afterwards took place at 
Lansdown Cemetery. 


Billingshurst: The fate Mr. Joseph Kensett. 
—We regret to announce the death of Mr.- 
Joseph Kensett, which took place on Sunday 
evening last, at his residence, Ivy Cottage, 
Brockham, at the age of 78. Educated at 
Horsham by the Rey. Robert Ashdown, he 
settled in the village of Plaistow, and when 
need arose frequently gave his services in 
conducting the worship at Billingshurst 
Chapel. In his rooms at Plaistow, also, village 
services were held by the Rev. Jno. Ellis, 
which were well attended and much enjoyed. 
Later, coming to live at Brockham, he soon 
became a power for good in the little commu- 
nity by which he was surrounded. The 
Penny Bank, the Reading Room and Library, 
and the village Flower Show owed much to 
his fostering influence. He sat upon the 
School Board; but perhaps he will be best 
and longest remembered for his many thought- 
ful and unostentatious kindnesses to those 
who needed them. 


Burnley.—On Wednesday last, August 21, 
at the quarterly meeting of members of 
Trafalgar-street Church, twelve new members 
were added to the church roll. The secre- 
tary states that additions have been made at 
every members’ meeting since the Rev. Wm. 
J. Piggott settled there. Reports of delegates 
to the Provincial Assembly were given by 
Mr. J. T. Bibby, the church secretary, and the 
Minister, and references were made to the 
general progress of the church. 

Burton-on-Trent.—An attempt was made 
some years ago to establish a Liberal Christian 
Church at Burton-on-Trent, but the move- 
ment eventually died out for lack of adequate 
support. Efforts are again being made to 
revive it, and it has been decided that a 
devotional meeting shall be held on the third 
Sunday in each month at 6.30 p.m. at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
(No. 3 Committee Room), High-street. All 
sympathisers resident in the town are requested 
to send their names and addresses to the hon. 
secretary, Mr. J. W. Belfield, 4, West-street, 
Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 


Leeds: PMill-hill_—aAt the morning and even- 
ing services last Sunday, August 18, the Rev. 
C. Hargrove preached on ‘‘ The Ejection of 
the Two Thousand.’’ He reminded his 
hearers that among the ejected were the two 
earliest ministers of Mill-hill Chapel, the first 
of whom lay for six months in Newgate Goal 
for the crime of preaching what stirred in his 


soul as the word of God. By the act of joining 
that congregation, by the fact of being born of 
parents belonging to it, they had become 


_ descendants of these men; not by following 


their opinions, but by sharing the spirit which 
led them to make so great a sacrifice for 
conscience’ sake. Even in the present day 
there were temptations to go the way of the 
world, to sink one’s ‘own convictions. To 
many, perhaps to all of them, Nonconformity 
meant a sacrifice ; but, through it, they might 
join their voices to the shout of those that had 
gone through great tribulation. 


London: Essex Church.—The Rev. F. K. 
Freeston is announced to preach to-morrow, 
August 25 (St. Bartholomew’s Day), at 11 
-o’clock, on ‘‘ The Glorious Two Thousand.’’ 
In the evening a lantern service in commemora- 
tion of the Ejectment in 1662 will be held at 
Lindsey Hall at 7 o’clock, when Mr. Freeston 
will give an address on ‘* The Heroes of Bar- 
tholomew’s Day.’’? The New Hymnal, which 
was adopted by the annual meeting of the 
congregation, will be used for the first time at 
- the Harvest Thanksgiving on September 29. 


Stratford: The fate Mr. W. J. Hawkins.— 
The death is announced on the 20th inst. of 
Mr. W. J. Hawkins, in his seventieth year. 
He was at one time the secretary of the Unit- 
arian congregation at Stratford, and worked 
devotedly in its interests both in that capacity 
and as superintendent of the Sunday school. He 
was connected in his boyhood with the London 
Domestic Mission, Chapel-street, and after- 
wards, as day-school master, and in the work 
of the Sunday school, with Carter-lane Mission. 
The funeral will take place at the City of 
London Cemetery to-day (Saturday), when the 
service will be conducted by the Rev. T. E. M. 
_ Edwards. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


—— 


“< Wirgout ENCUMBRANCE.”’ 

Attention has been drawn once again 
to the frequent recurrence in the adver- 
tisement columns of the phrase ‘‘ without 
encumbrances,’’ one of those euphemisms, 
as the Times points out, used to express 
a hard fact which people do not feel quite 
comfortable in putting into plain language. 
It simply means that children, whatever 
they may be to their parents, are an ‘‘ en- 
cumbrance’’ to those who employ their 
parents, and the hardships resulting from 
this state of things are apt to be over- 
looked by people who are continually 
expressing alarm because the birth-rate 
is declining. A statement has just been 
issued by the National Poor Law Officers’ 
Association relating to certain necessary 
reforms in their conditions of service, 
which mentions the fact that in only a 
few exceptional cases is satisfactory pro- 
vision made for married officers. The 
possibilities of making better arrangements 
for ‘‘ living out’’ are discussed, and the 
committee of the Association are of 
opinion that this could be permitted a 
great deal oftener than is the case at 
present. 


Burne-JONES PicrurES AT THE TATE 
GALLERY. 

Seven of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s 
pictures, mcluding the beautiful ‘‘ Love 
Among the Ruins,’’ ‘‘ Pan and Psyche,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Forge of Cupid, 1861,’ have 


been lent to the Tate Gallery by Mr. R. 
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Hi. Benson, where they will be on view 
in Gallery XX., together with other works 
of Burne-Jones lent by his son, and by Mr. 
Graham-Robertson, until the end of the 
year. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN SCHOOLS. 

The time seems not far distant when 
the monotony of school routine will be 
broken by the introduction of moving 
pictures to illustrate lessons in history and 
other subjects. The excitement with which 
such an innovation would be welcomed 
by the children ean be well imagined, 
and those who have from the first realised 
the educational possibilities suggested by 
the cmematograph will be glad to hear 
that English makers of films are directing 
their attention more and more to the pro- 
duction of scenes which shall have real 
value from the point of view of instruction. 
Mr. Hllis, the chairman of the Warwick 
Trade Company, told a representative 
of the Daily News and Leader a few days 
ago that some of the most interesting 
episodes in history, including the Fire 
of London, could easily be reproduced, 
and pictures dealing with animal life, 
and even scientific facts, which would 
undoubtedly prove attractive to children 
of all ages, will be at the disposal of the 
school authorities before long. 


Miss Herren KELxer as A LINGUIST. 

A delightful portrait in cap and gown 
of Miss Helen Keller appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian one day this week. 
Miss Keller has just added to her remark- 
able list of achievements (which includes 
the well-known ‘‘ Story of My Life’’) by 
giving an address in English, French, 
and German before a congress of otologists 
at Harvard Medical School. It is said 
that although her speech is somewhat 
laboured, she has a very pleasant voice, 
and a sense of humour. She has gone 
through a successful college training, her 
examination papers at first being read 
aloud to her, but afterwards set up in 
specially prepared Braille type. Miss 
Keller now writes her letters and books, as 
she wrote her college essays and examina- 
tion papers, on a typewriter with Greek, 
French, German, and mathematical 
characters. 


A CoLonist IN THE Maxine. 

There is an interesting article by Mr. 
Albert Dorrington in the Contemporary 
Review for August, in which salutary 
advice is given to those who are cherish- 
ing vague dreams of seeking health and 
fortune in Australia. The successful 
colonist is certainly not made out of an 
impractical person with little capacity for 
hard work and rough fare—he is not even 
made,it would appear, out of a man with 
much ‘‘ English experience,’’ for the 
moment he enters Australia with the 
intention of settling on the land ‘‘ he 
has issued his challenge to certain uncon- 
querable elements ’’ of which he has had 
no previous knowledge. ‘‘ Success de- 
pends upon the new arrival’s willingness to 
suffer and learn under conditions that 
demand the highest physical and mental 
equipment,’’ and in his long fight with 
plague and disease, solitude, and unto- 


ward circumstances of every kind imagin- 

able, ‘‘only skill and knowledge and 

foresight can save him.”’ x 
Pe pe 


As an instance of what the unwary 
settler full of British energy and enthu- 
slasm may have to contend with, Mr. 
Dorrington describes his own experiences 
on part of an estate known as Hungry 
Hill, and introduces his readers to the 
scourge known as Bad Families. These 
Bad Families are ‘‘ groups of isolated 
gully-dwellers, whose instincts develop 
after the manner of the poison-weed.”’ 
Going on the land with one of them on 
your boundary ‘‘is worse than living 
with a colony of centipedes.’? The Bad 
Family which made Mr. Dorrington’s life a 
burden.to him had a pack of yellow dogs, 
half-bred dingoes, who were as hungry and 
fierce as wolves, and speedily devoured 
everything eatable to be found near his 
house, including a big white cat with her 
kittens. ‘‘ One terrible day in December, 
when the dry wind moved over the earth, 
sapping it of life and moisture, the Bad 
Family, without warning, fired the scrub 
on my boundary. In a moment it was a 
roaring gehenna of flame that swept upon 
us whistling in its fury. Delaney and I 
fought with greenhide beaters for six 
hours, while the Family whooped joyously 
in the background. Next day the police 
inquired about the affair, but’ the Family 
were not at home when the trooper rode 
up to the humpy. It would have required 
a regiment of black trackers to find them 
in the almost impassable gullies.’? Aus- 
tralia, it would seem, ofiers a mixed pro- 
gramme for the intending colonist, but 
there is one indomitable actor who is 
always waiting in the background. ‘‘ His 
name is Drought, and the waiting audience 
knows not when he will appear.’’ 


Tue HABITUAL CRIMINAL. 

We do not feel that the case of the 
habitual criminal has been fairly treated 
by Mr. W. §.. Lilly in his article on 
‘* Criminals and the Criminal Class,’’ in 
the Nineteenth Century, or that the prob- 
lem created by this black sheep of society 
would be effectually solved by deporting 
him to some island where he would be 
reduced to a state of industrial serfdom, and 
kept in order by means of the lash and 
low rations. The habitual criminal, with 
his atavistic tendencies, may not be the 
direct product of his environment, as some 
suppose, nor yet so morally diseased as to 
render him as little accountable for his 
actions as a lunatic. Nevertheless, the 
community which tolerates in its midst 
those other criminals alluded to by Mr. 
Lilly at the beginning of his article under 
the name of ‘‘ predatory financiers,’’ 
which the law does not seem able to touch, 
cannot wash its hands of all responsibility 
concerning him, or hope to stamp out his 
evil characteristics by treating him like 
a mad dog. This way of dealing with the’ 
habitual criminal could only be possible 
to those who believe that punishment and 
vengeance are the greatest moral deter- 
rents, and Mr. Lilly himself has something 
to say about the “contamination of 
prison life,’’ which is simply ‘‘ an educa- 
tion in crime,’’ and about the relationship — 
of feeble-mindedness to evil deeds. 
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will be pleased to send you a 100-page book, free, 
describing the system of education which carries prac- 
tical, profitable knowledge to thousands who can afford 
neither the time nor the money to go to school or 
college. 


The I.C.S. work is threefold : Teaching employed 
persons their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work ; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good 
salaries in chosen vocations. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
of the I1.C.S. System. 


1. Courses of Instruction for particular occupations, 
in which are taught only the facts, processes, and prin- 
ciples necessary to qualify the student to advance 
himself in position and earnings. 


2. Instruction Papers prepared for each Course : 
principles applied in examples of practical value ; 
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written work of students, and full, clear, and exact 
explanations of all difficulties met with by students. 
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about the fees, books, time allowed for each lesson, 
how your present work will be affected, how you can 
get a better job. Get the free information we will 
send you—let that answer your questions. Let us 
tefer you to students in your own district. 


RESPONSIBILITY . PERMAL.ENCY 


The growth of the I.C.S. has been wor!'l-wide and 
continuous since their foundation 21 years ago, No 
other correspondence schools have the experience, 
system, or the capital to provide such training as is 
afforded by the I.C.S., and all ambitious men and 
women are invited to write for the General Prospectus, 
which gives details of the 1.C.S. Salary-Raising Edu- 
cation ; it is sent, post free, to any part of the world 
ou application to 
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W. & G. FOYLE, 133, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.0, 


Schools, 


ages 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full Deeepeewe on application to the HrAp- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHau, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGH-cLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Ro a Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention ie pa aid te giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high ‘bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term. .—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LoNDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pro- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MIsTREss. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Next Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A., Head Master. 


| Bigereate SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

Principal : J. H.N.SrerHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


AD KREUZNACH, near Wiesbaden. 
Hiagu ScHooLt FoR GirRxs. — Domestic 
and scientific training. Special attention to 
English pupils. Excellent pronunciation. 
North German Head Mistresses. Highest 
references from pupils’ parents. For pro- 
spectus and ce apply to the Principals, 
T. Kemper and M, A. Kunrzr, 9, Konig- 
strasse, Bad Kreuznach. Winter term com- 
mences September 15. School fees, £60 per 
annum, References kindly permitted: Mrs. 
Buiake, ‘“ Yeabridge,’ South Petherton 
Somerset ; Mr. W. F. Prick, ‘* Overdale,’ 
Letchworth-road, Leicester. 
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SUNDAY, September 1. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hotpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caury. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. T. EK. M. Epwaprps. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Crussny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzsron, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. B, Spriaut, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rey. 
Gro. PraneR, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. Guo. 
CRITCHLEY, B.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton: Janes 11], Mr. A. SraByzs ; 
6.30, Rev. J. ELtis. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rey. Brrrram Lisrzpr, 
B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Mr. F. R. Nott, LL.B. No evening service. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. WoopInas 
B.A. 


Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. T. G. Banretr AYRES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No 
morning service until Sept. 15; 7, Mr. S. 
PENWARDEN. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNOWETH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. F. M. Brockway. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
only, Dr. F. W.G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15, Rev. T. P. 
Speppinc. No evening service. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. J. ELLs; 
6.30, Mr. W. H. Sanps. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept. 22, 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rey. D. Devra Evans. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. 
Len, B.A, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. Guo. Pranmr, B.A. 


11.15 


Wo. 


ABERYSTWyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rey. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 7, Rev. 
J. McDowr11. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-atreet, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. G. A. Paynz, 

Bremineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. S. Hurn. 

BLACKPOOL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 


Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopgwt Sirs, 


Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 

BovugnnEMovuTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. H. Maaurrs, B.Sc. 


Briwrort, Unitarian Chapel, Kast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, B.A. 


Brriauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, I1 
and 7, Mr. AMugrst D. Tyssmn, D.C.L., M.A. 

Bury St. Epmunps {Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street» 
6.30. 

CuxsteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JeNKIN Evans. 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A, 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
STYAL, 6.30, Rev. H. W. Kina. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAVELL Hioxs, M.A. 


Evrsyam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. R. H. MAIsTER. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-read, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorswamM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lxeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hararove, M.A. : 

Luiczstrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frirr. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNeELL. 

LiveRrPoon, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, I1 and 6,30, 
Rev. H. FisHer SHORT. 


Il and 6.30, 


LivEeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, |* 


Rey. J. C. Opgrrs, B.A. 
Matrpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Lane BUCKLAND. 


MaxouusteR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

ManftcursteEr, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 
WHITAKER, B.A. ; 


New Brieuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 


Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Mr. J. H. Ewpank, 

Nxwrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppiz. ~ 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. A. C. 
NICKERSON, 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. : 

Pexston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10,45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarsporovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosepH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cocx; 
6.30, Rev. A, H. DoLruin. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WixLIAM AGAR. 

SoutHroRt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Dawtrey, B.A. 


SoutHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDEBAR, M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. STALLWORTHY. 

Wrst Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. H. W. HawkKEs. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 
KENRICK—CHAMBERLAIN.—On August 26, at 
Unity Church, Islington, by the Rev. Henry 
Terson, M.A., William, second son of Archi- 
bald Kenrick; Esq., of Berrow Court, 
Edgbaston, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Chamberlain, Esq., of Highbury- 


place. 
DEATH. 
HeEWweER.—On August 26, at Inglewood, Mon- 
ton, Harriet Hewer, in her 86th year. 


- Sftuattons 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


— > 


RENCH AND GERMAN.—Young 
Lady, aged 18, native of Luxemburg, and 
educated at the Lycée in that city, seeks situa- 
tion in an English home or small school, from 
October next, where she would give lessons in 


‘| French or German.—ETrinGEr, 45, Highgate- 


hill, N. 
AN ANY LADY recommend a nice 


girl as Nurse or Nursery-Governess to 
five children? Ages two to eight years. No 
teaching required, as three eldest attend day 
school.—Address, Mrs. HOWARD MARTINEAU, 
Roughdown End, Boxmoor. 


URSERYMAN.in Yorkshire wishes 

to place daughter, aged about 16, with 

a Unitarian family as Assistant Nurse. 

Fond of children. Healthy, willing to do any 

similar duties—H. L., clo INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


(ee (36) requires post in profes- 
sional man’s house (or equivalent) as 
Companion-Nurse: Housekeeping. Domesti- 
cated, {Knowledge of cooking; supervise 
servants, Nominal salary.—M. F.,The Rosery, 
Medstead, Hants. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Wirn the beginning of September the 
slack season is well-nigh over; and all 
institutions, churches among the number, 
which feel the influence of the holiday 
mood begin to recover their normal 
habits. The sameness of religion is one 
of its signal blessings. It enables men 
to clasp hands across the centuries and 
to feel the power of a fellowship which 
is undistracted by novelties. But this 
is no excuse for stagnation or a refusal to 
put a new edge on our spiritual weapons. 
The besetting weakness of many churches 
is their indefiniteness of aim. They are 
occupied with many things, but they 
do nothing strongly. They are continually 
trying new experiments In attractiveness, 
but their disjomted plans of work have 
little coherent relation to one all-con- 
trolling purpose. 


* * % 


Ir would be a good thing if their mem- 
bers would come together from time to 
~time for serious and candid self-examina- 
tion. What they need to consider chiefly 
is not the fulness and variety of the new 
programme of activities, but their own 
faithfulness to their duties and privileges 


as members of a Christian Church. Are. 


they as keenly devoted to the service of 
human need, as generous in their gifts, as 
forgetful of themselves as they ought 
to be? Do they rely for success upon 
the minor arts of popularity, or do they 
trust for the strength of their appeal 
to the witness of the Spirit in the hearts 
of men and the self-surrenders of faith- 
fulness? After many years of dissipated 
energy there are signs of a revolt against 


- the tendency to magnify machinery in 


religion, which often degrades potential 
power into fussiness, and a recovery 
of the elementary truth that men are 
saved not by the cult of sociability but 
by the preaching of the Gospel and the 
training of character. 

8 * * 


Tuis does not mean that the church is 
to retire into pietistic seclusion. Far 
from it. It is simply a question of putting 
the chief things in the first place and 
giving them the first-fruits of our affec- 
tion. We should be glad to see many 
churches relinquish some of their languish- 
ing societies and poor attempts at week- 
day amusement in order to give them- 
selves to the patient and systematic 
study of social questions. Social questions 
are a perpetual challenge to the disinterested 
enthusiasms of middle-class congrega- 
tions. We cannot advance a step to- 
wards their healthy solution except in a 
spirit of sacrifice. The great advantage 
of studying them in a Christian atmos- 
phere is that they are grasped at once as 
urgent problems of human life, and their 
tragic human import illumines the long 
road of facts and figures and patient in- 
vestigation of detail, which earnest and 
resolute men are bound to tread. Here, 
too, we are conscious of the dependence 
of all noble action upon spiritual power. It 
is harder for most men of intelligence 
to will and to do God’s good pleasure 
than to understand what is needed. And 
so we are thrown back once more upon the 
central purpose of the church, to help 
men to live in the spirit of Christ. Failing 
in that it fails in everything. 

le ee 

THE annual Pastoral Address of the 
Methodist Conference is an earnest appeal 
for a revival of evangelism. It recognises 
frankly that much that characterised 
Methodism in the days of Wesley has 
gone never to return, and that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to live in the twen- 
tieth century as if we belonged to the 


eighteenth; but it urges its members 
to rely as implicitly upon the same methods 
of direct witness to the power of the 
Spirit, and to remember that the preachers 
of early Methodism were before all things 
evangelists. ‘‘ The evangelist,’’ it says, 
‘“has a place in the heart of Methodism 
such as is yielded to no other, and for 
the direct work of winning men for Christ, 
our people give with a noble liberality. 
In missions and in circuits thousands 
are toiling with tireless zeal. At no 
period in the past history of our church 
did the spirit of evangelism express itself 
in more numerous or more varied forms. 
But is that spirit as universal in Methodism 
as once it was, or has there been a cooling 
in our ardour? The question is one 
of vital importance. Methodism was born 
in a revival, and the evangelistic spirit is 
the breath by which it lives. Whatever 
may be the case in other Churches, we 
grow by conquest, or we do not grow 


at all.’’ 
> * * * 


Sratistics of denominational growth or 
decline are liable to be more than usually 
misleading. Not only are they a very 
imperfect indication of spiritual health, 
they are also to a large extent unreliable 
for purposes of comparison, being based 
upon the returns of voluntary societies, 
scattered over a wide area with very differ- 
ent standards of accuracy. Bearing these 
drawbacks in mind we may read the 
statistics which have been issued recently 
by the Congregational Union with interest 
and profit. The satisfactory element in 
the returns is the increase in church 
membership in Canada and Newfound- 
land, Australia and New Zealand, China, 
India, Japan and the United States of 
America. There is also an increase in the 
figures supplied by the London Missionary 
Society. On the other hand the actual 
decline in the churches at home in spite of 
an expanding population has not been 
arrested, 
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Tr is all to the good that Canon Hensley 
Henson’s scathing sermon on the Putu- 
mayo atrocities has provoked some hostile 
criticism. The moral thrust was meant 
to strike héme, and it has evidently done 
so. The correspondence between Canon 
Henson and the solicitors of the three 
Englishmen who acted formerly as directors 
of the Peruvian Amazon Company, which 
has been sent to the press, is a notable 
example of the folly of angry men. All 
the force and dignity are on the side of 
Canon Henson, who is quite indifferent 
to the blustering demand that he should 
make amends for conduct which is described 
as ‘‘ unworthy of a clergyman of the 
Church of England—unworthy of a gentle- 
man—unworthy of a man.’’ If public 
prejudice against the former directors 
is accentuated before the Parliamentary 
inquiry into their responsibility begins, 
it will be the fault of their own amazing 
weakness and folly in rushing into print 
with this discreditable correspondence. 


* * * 


Canon RAWNSLEY gave an address to 
the Fabian Summer School, at Keswick, 
last Monday on ‘‘ How to save the beauty 
spots of Great Britain.’’ It will give 
unfeigned pleasure to all simple lovers of 
beautiful things. He spoke specially of 
the disfigurement of landscape by hideous 
advertisements, and our present failure 
to exercise any kind of public control. He 
advocated a government tax of so much 
per square inch, but confessed that at a 
time when the chief culprits in these 
matters were honoured by knighthoods, 
instead of heavily fined, he had a little 
despair of the growth of a public opinion 
that would save Britain from the advertiser. 


* * * 


In the course of his address, Canon 
Rawnsley mentioned how he himself was 
instrumental a few years ago in painting 
out the huge six-foot letters of a 
patent food advertisement near a Swiss 
waterfall. The rocks upon which the 
abomination had been painted belonged 
to the hotel proprietor, but the impudent 
advertisers came in the night—let them- 
sclves down with a rope, wrought the 
mischief, and got off scot-free. To undo 
their work he and others armed themselves 
with buckets of paint, mixed to the colour 
of the stone, and, secured by ropes, 
climbed up what seemed a sheer precipice, 
100 ft. or more, and daubed out the 
letters one by one. We hope that this is 
a parable of the active public spirit 
which will animate hundreds of people 
when we have learned the wisdom of 
Socialism in natural beauty and regard the 
simple enjoyments of ordinary men as in- 
finitely more precious than the gains of 
the advertiser. But it is a matter in 
which public opinion has still to be 
created and roused into effective action. 


ONE THING NEEDFUL. 


‘* We do well to consider how our work 
may be so improved in this or that particular 
as to strengthen all moral and spiritual 
influences in the common life of our people ; 
in other words;to make that life more truly 
Christian in spirit, purpose and character.’’ 
—TueE Bisnor oF HEREFORD. 


We doubt whether the present year 
has produced a more excellent document 
of practical religion than the recent 
Visitation Charge of the Bishop of HERE- 
FORD. It has many merits, among them 
its brevity and the noble simplicity of 
its language, its firm grasp of the needs 
and difficulties of ordinary men, and its 
spirit of fervent charity. There is nothing 
pontifical in its tone as there is nothing 
narrowly ecclesiastical in its atmosphere. 
Readers who are a little weary of episcopal 
caution will rejoice at its candour, while 
the partizan will retire baffled by the 
passages of quiet wisdom, in which earnest- 
ness is never wedded to bigotry and 


lofty spiritual aims leave no room for 


self-complacency. 

As we read Dr. PrrcivaL’s words 
and ponder their meaning, he seems to 
be pleading with us for a revision of 
judgment in regard to many things which 
affect our normal religious attitude very 
deeply. For instance, we observe upon 


even a cursory glance over the field of. 


religious activity that strong religious 
earnestness often goes hand in hand 
with some vehemence of method and 
intolerance of belief. It is a common 
charge against the latitudinarian that 
he never sees any religious truth clearly 
or grasps it strongly, that the very breadth 
of his sympathies dissipates his energies, 
and that consequently all his work is 
lacking in vigour and intensity. Some 
element of militant impatience, of rash 
speech, of fiery zeal, is assumed to be the 
sign manual of real conviction. Ifa man 
is quiet in his manner, fair to his Oppo- 
nents, and so reverent in the presence 
of the divine mysteries of religion as to 
admit that in some things he may be mis- 
taken, it is the policy of those who 
account themselves leaders and _ set 
the tone of the religious platform to 
leave him on one side as a weakling who 
has no place in the decisive spiritual 
battles of the world. Is this conclusion 
just ? Has it any real basis in the mind 
of Christ and the purposes of his spirit ? 
In so far as breadth resides in the intellect 
alone, and amounts to little more than 
an acceptance of the doctrine of the 
relativity of all theology, it may paralyse 
both the will to believe and the will 
to dare in the wide fields of Christian 
adventure, and leave a man cold and 
undecided in presence of the noblest 
duties of religion. But if his catholicity 
belongs to the core of the spiritual man, 


if he has learned it in the school of Christ 
so that it is an inseparable quality of the 
wisdom of life, not an intellectual atti- 
tude but part of his daily walk with 
God, then it only frustrates what is limited 
or false, and sets the energies free for the 
intensest service of Gop and man of which 
the soul is capable. This is one of the 
lessons which the Bishop of Hereford 


| has to teach us. It is as though the very 


clearness and simplicity of his vision 
and the disciplined breadth of his sym- 
pathies had liberated him for the real 
tasks of religion and the pure love of 
human souls, while other men are still 
entangled in their controversies about 
dogma and ritual. How practical and 
at. the same time how rich in spiritua] 
wisdom is all his advice to the clergy 


about their work, their difficulties, and — 


their short-comings. He warns them that 
in their devotion to the efficiency of public 
worship they must not neglect their pastoral 
care and ‘‘ all that work of social better- 
ment on which the moral and spiritual 
life of the people so largely depends 
for any real progress.’”? And in the 
same spirit of religious sympathy and 
solicitude he dwells on the unifying 
power of goodness and devoted service, 
‘* Feeling as 1 do, with the experience 
of many years behind me, that conduct 
and character are the most important 
things in life, 1 love to dwell in thought 
on the great company . . . of those good 
men and women, who, in our scattered 
parishes, remote, unnoticed, and without 
expectation of earthly recompense, are 
faithfully devoting themselves to the 
service of their Lord, sweetening the air 
of all the common life around them with 
the influences of His Spirit, ploughing 


their allotted field until their work be~ 


done.”’ 

Face to face with this view of religion, 
which is remarkable as much for the 
spiritual power as for the quiet sanity 
with which it is presented to us, we are 
forced to ask ourselves whether we do 
not need a new scale of values for our 
religious virtues. The loud advocacy of 
our own sectional opinions, the vehemence 
and the frequent bitterness of controversy, 
the blaring advertisements of the popular 
preacher, the easy excitements of religious 
assemblies, the rhetoric which draws cheers 
from the crowd, what have they to do 
with the Gospel of holiness and love, the 
humiliation of the cross, and the pleading 
of the Spirit in our hearts? It may even 
be a subject for serious reflection, whether 


many of the things which are taken to be 


signs of earnestness minister more to our 
own self-importance than to the progress 
of Christianity. It is good to remember 
the quiet rebuke of Archbishop UssHER 
to the Puritan divine, Dr. JoHn PRESTON, 
after they had been engaged in a long 


controversy, ‘‘ Come, doctor, let us say — 


something about Christ before we part.’’ 


« ~ 
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Those who have discovered this sovereign 
cure for their own faults of method and 
temper in religious work will certainly 
lose some of their combativeness for the 
minor parts of divinity. But it is all 
infinite gain. The greater things have 
claimed them for their own, and their 
earnestness, as it is chastened into peaceable 
wisdom and an abounding charity, gains 
tenfold in spiritual power. 

In the same spirit we escape from an 
attitude of conventional satisfaction with 
our own message and resentment of criti- 
cism, and many another familiar method 
of self-defence against a hostile or in- 
different world, which waste the time 
and sap the strength needed for nobler 
tasks. Here again the Bishop of HErg- 
FORD comes to our aid. ‘‘It is in no 
spirit of self-complacency,’’ he says, “ that 
we Churchmen can contemplate the in- 
fluence of our Church on the dominant 
aims and the prevalent standards of 
opinion and conduct that determine the 
general character of the life, whether 
among rich or poor, whether in great 
cities or in rural districts. We live in an 
age of very strong and engrossing material- 
istic influences. We breathe day by day 
a materialistic atmosphere; and amidst 
such circumstances the task of the minister 
of Christ, called to inspire men with the 
regenerating spirit and power of the 
Gospel, is no easy one. Thus needing 
every help, we do well to consider how our 
work may be so improved in this or that 
particular as to strengthen all moral and 
spiritual influences in the common life of 
our people ; in other words, to make that 
life more truly Christian in spirit, purpose 
and character.’’ How simple and modest, 
and yet how strong! It is the strength 
of complete dedication to one purpose to 
which everything else is felt rightly to be 
subordinate. The breadth of mind, which 
is little more than another name for rest- 
less curiosity, may result in nothing better 
than critical sensitiveness to the ignorance 
of other people, or the enervating habits 
of the dilettante; and the dilettante in 
religion is of as little use to the world as 
the dilettante in old china. But once 
again we see that breadth of mind which 
has been learned in the school of Curist, 
and is recreated day by day at that in- 
exhaustible fountain of charity, is a source 
not of weakness but of strength. It sets 
us, if we have ever grace to accept its 
discipline, at the centre instead of the 
circumference, in the burning heart of 
love, at the very source of the divine 

goodness and purpose. It strips us of all 
false pride of opinion, and when we are 
inclined to fold our hands or to congratu- 
late ourselves upon our success or to take 
a backward glance towards the easier 
paths which we have forsaken, it sets our 
task before us once again, so amazing in its 
simplicity and yet so far beyond the reach 


of our keenest effort, to make life ‘‘ more 


truly Christian in spirit, purpose and 


character.’? In comparison with that, 


none of the other things with which re- 


ligious men occupy themselves, often in 
argument and dispute and party rivalry, 
seems greatly to matter. 
thing needful. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


eed 


COMMONSENSE AND 
METAPHYSIC. 


‘* Tr you stand right fronting and face to 
face with a fact, you will see the sun 
glimmering on both its surfaces, as if it 
were a scimitar, and feel its sweet edge 
dividing you through the heart and 
marrow. Be it life or death, we crave 
only reality.’’ And the pathway to this 
lies across the ultimates. We quickly 
discover that nothing less satisfies, and 
nothing more exists. We may rest at 
first in penultimates or ante-penultimates, 
but some healthy fact or rocky principle 
knocks roughly against us, and we relin- 
quish our hold of the transitory and 
phenomenal and impermanent. ‘‘ Next 
to us is not the workman we have hired, 
but the Workman whose work we are.’’ 
‘* Nearest to all things is the Power 
which fashions their being.’’ Christianity 
shines as the candle that reveals this truth, 
as no other religion has or can. ‘‘ The 
oldest Egyptian or Hindoo philosophy 
raised a comer of the veil from the statue 
of Divinity, and still the trembling robe 
remains raised.’ But it was the Cross 
that rent the veil entirely. And now we 
behold the Truth, or a corner of Nature 
or reality, not through the medium of a 
temperament, but through the Light of 
the World. Christ was the revelation. 
For this thing was not done in a corner, 
or to a corner, but for all men God has 
stamped His thoughts, His metaphysic, on 
the constitution of our minds and on the 
constitution of Nature. Even when we 
collide with a material fact, like a stock 
or stone, we collide with a thought—a 
thought of God. We break our hearts or 
heads not against iron bars, but against 
thoughts, that ask us rude and therefore 
vital questions and compel us to think 
in the same coin by way of reply. ‘‘* The 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force.’ We talk about 
a right life, and we mean the right way 
of thinking. The infant most probably 
begins to speculate dimly in his cradle, 
upon the world of contradictions that sur- 
rounds him. He has views above his bib 
and bottle. The darkness grows less and 
less, as he relates persons and things to 
himself and to each other, and when he 
has established stable connections he has 
commenced to be a philosopher. As he 
drinks his way onward, he thinks his way 
also. He imbibes not only his mother’s 
milk, but the mother’s milk of humanity 
which (so to speak) flows from the bursting 
breasts of Nature, namely, thought. He 
feels the Divine overshadowing and the 
indwelling Presence. ‘‘ I am conscious of 
the presence and criticism of a part of me, 


It is the one 


which is not a part of me but a Spec- 
tator.’’ Ah, but a Worker, too, and a 
Co-worker, and above all I’ Etre qui pense. 
For what is the produce of the labourer’s 
hands, or the artisan’s, or the artist’s, but 
embodied or crystallised thought? Im- 
perfect, clumsy, circuitous, and defective 
m many ways, it may be and, indeed, 
must be. But there it is, a living thought 
struggling to find expression in the in- 


‘| adequate matrix of matter, but still tell- 


ing us something of the spiritual universe 
in which we lie and without which we 
could not exist a moment. ‘‘ The uni- 
verse constantly and obediently answers 
to our conceptions—whether we travel 
fast or slow, the track is laid for us.’’ 
The child’s broken toy manifests a glimpse 
of the Infinite Plus—it is a broken toy 
and something more, a broken thought. 
Riches (richesse) consists in the wealth of 
our thoughts, in so far as they have be- 
come working and guiding principles and 
have been capitalised by commonsense. 
Unless they act and react properly and 
always, unless they provide the desired 
clues to progress and life, they fail. 

God dwells at the point of intersection 
of all the worlds, holding the rudder and 
over-ruling and disposing. The threads of 
thought, like so many lines of force, 
creative, compelling, sustaining, directing, 
are in His hand, and flow into Nature 
which they uphold. For what is the 
cosmos but a thought system, or spirit 
clothed in matter, or matter dimly en- 
deavouring to express spirit ? Hence that 
sensus numinis, which is also sensus com- 
munis, or the universal thought of God. 
Commonsense, our earliest instincts, make 
us philosophers. Thought reacts on 
thought, we feel we inhabit a thought 
world, controlled and preserved by a 
thinking Personal Presence. We know 
intuitively it is all akin to us, the universe 
and the Helmsman who guides and in- 
spires the universe. To use a material 
figure, consciousness assures us we are of 
the same flesh and blood. The Supreme 
Worker works in the stuff of which He is 
composed. And what are the constants 
of thought? Naturally anthropomorphic 
or anthropometric, they testify immediately 
to the creature and the Creator, being at 
the same time necessarily theometric and 
theomorphic. The constants must be 
likewise the ultimates. They are the pre- 
assumptions, the elemental instincts, with 
which we come into the world. A convic- 
tion of final propriety, the inherent fitness 
of things, the rationality of all, the sweet 
reasonableness or unreasonableness (for 
they come to the same on a higher plane) 
of facts and events and relations. 


That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroy’d 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain— 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivell’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


The journal inteme of the heart, that 
thinks as well as feels with a logic of its 
own, arrests our wayward wanderings with 
this secret certitude, Lessing’s illumination, 
and everyone’s belief -at bottom—the 
cosmic revelation written on the inner- 
most framework of the mind—the law of 
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liberty, and the liberty of law, in an im- 
manent Divinity informing and yet trans- 
cending all. 
alike our security and condemnation, and 
still we freely accept it. Order will come 
out of confusion, right out of wrong, truth 
out of falsehood, rest out of storm. The 
apparent disharmonies, which any fool can 
see, are apparent only. Thought, reason, 
really over-rules—the Eternal Logos. ‘‘ In 
eternity there is indeed something true 
and sublime. But all these times and 
places and occasions are now and here. 
God himself culminates in the present 
moment and will never be more Divine 
in the lapse of ages. And we are enabled 
to apprehend at all what is sublime and 
noble, only by the perpetual instilling and 
drenching of the Reality that surrounds 
us.’? We all, that is to say, start with 
one aboriginal equipment—*‘ the marks of 
the Lord Jesus’’—the ‘* Recognition 
marks ’’ by which we know each other 
and know the Divine in us, the ‘‘ dedica- 
tion marks to Deity’’ of the freeborn 
slave. And, as in the Middle Ages the 
grand conflict lay between the Sacerdotium 
and the Regnum, with the usual predomi- 
nance of the Sacerdotium, so in us the 
battle of thought lies between the Divine 
element and the earthly, or the spiritual 
and the material. No fights were ever so 
fierce and long as the campaigns of 
thought, contested on the eternal plane. 
And a man is rich not in what he possesses, 
but in what possesses him. Unless free of 
thought and free to think, he remains a 
bondsman. We may, we can easily dis- 
pense with most things, but not with our 
royal (Divine) inheritance of thought. 
Here we are in touch with the ultimates. 
Ah, and the metaphysic of the street or 
market-place, when unveiled and dis- 
entangled from its commercial chrysalis, 
strikes the very stars and rests in God. 
Were not the Semites really right in seeing 
something sacred in the very hairs of the 
head, no less than in the blood 2. What is 
there not, which does not contain at core 
the sanctity which reveals the Hand (if 
but ‘‘ the ’prentice Hand ’’) of God? A 
shadow of the Infinite lies even upon the 
dregs of the gutter and the poor wretches, 
the sweepings of the gutter and the 
prisoners of the slums. It is a vulgar 
objection to Hegelianism, ‘‘ Why should 
the Absolute split itself up, to reunite 
itself again ?’’ But we would ask another 
question, which the harlots and hooligans 
could answer. ‘‘ Why was Christ’s heart 
broken to make the world whole ?’’ The 
man in the street, the Pariah, the outcast 
of society, the Magdalene penitent or 
impenitent, will give the right reply— 
because even they can think. Though 
their thoughts may be and must be, more 
like a curse than a blessing and yet a 
saving curse. 


And his own thoughts, along that rugged 
way, 

Pursue like raging hounds their master 
and their prey. 


Is not thought the ‘‘ Hound of Heaven ” 2 

No doubt, many great movements have 
apparently originated with great thoughts 
in undemocratised peoples, by setting on 
fire the hearts and minds of a class or 
caste (such as religious or military societies) 
or the upper stratum of the community. But 


We must accept this thought, 
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this seems impossible now in most civilised 
countries, when the appeal is to the masses 
and corner “ buzzers ” at the last, if not from 
the very first. ‘Till the common thought, 
or common sense, has become the property 
of the people, till it speaks as the public 
opinion of the masses, till the workers 
grow saturated with it, we know it does 
not enjoy the requisite omnipotence. The 
new horizon opened out must be finally 
translated into the vernacular and simple 
terms, before it can inspire to fruitful 
action and energise as the voice of God. 
Behind the armed battalions, beneath the 
conqueror’s march, at the back of 
diplomatists and Dreadnoughts, lies the 
leaven of some master thought that will 
shake and shape the world ta a broader 
and better synthesis. We stand now on 
the threshold of great events, which may 
demand the ‘‘ blood covenant of the 
threshold.’’ The creative thought which 
will effect this change has not assumed 
yet its final form, is, indeed, not distinctly 
articulate. But it cannot be long before 
it announces its message that will trans- 
figure the face of the Empire. 


O yet we trust, that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 


It remains for the classes, and especially 
our rulers, to direct and determine this 
thought, that the vox populs may be the 
vox Der. 

F. W. Orpe Warp. 


UNDER THE STARS. 


BrEcu Crag was once one of the most 
picturesque valleys in South Wales. Two 
chains of hills that hem the vale met below 
in a series of wooded glens, through which 
a crystal stream made music—tumbling 
in white cascades or flowing gently in 
limpid pools fringed with ferns. But there 
are now five coal mines in the valley. A 
sullen sluice of black liquid stains the river 
bed, around which and up the hill sides 
narrow streets of hastily-erected houses 
crowd breathlessly together, as if to stifle 
every rudiment of esthetic sense left to 
the patient dwellers. Two things alone 
rise above the sordid environment: the 
huge chapels, open once a week; and the 
huge inns that ply a busy trade the six 
remaining days. Everybody attends 
chapel, where a volume of marvellous 
voices gathers like the sound of many 
waters hymned in a minor key in praise 
not of him who lived but him who died— 
‘* y owr fu farw ar y groes.”’ 

Beech Crag is as alive as a_ beehive. 
As there are three shifts. of workers for 
every twenty-four hours, it is somebody’s 
turn to be off duty at all times of the day. 
One meets blackened faces surmounting 
very un-athletic frames at three coming- 
and-going stages daily. At midnight the 
place is madder than Piccadilly. So in- 
grained is the habit of late hours’ that one 
may see children under five perched up at 
table attacking a heavy supper as late as 
half-past ten p.m. A persistent sensation 
recurs that the strained mirth but strives 
to hide the sense of an ever impending 
doom. The toll of death is appalling. 

The prevalent theology is like the streets, 
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narrow; and like many of the streets, 
without any back exit (to liberalism), and 
altogether lacking in ‘‘ sweetness and 
lght.’’ But how much so it needs the 
advent of a Unitarian van to discover. 
Three men one night had tried succes- 
sively, but unsuccessfully, to drive in some 
simple elements of the larger hope. But 
they were asked: ‘‘ What warrant have 
you for teaching all men are children of 
God when our Lord emphatically said to 


the unbelieving Jews, ‘Ye are of your 


father, the devil’ ?’’ and there was no 
doubt in the minds of the crowd as to 
the parentage of the three mild missioners 
who were supposed to be bent on destroy- 
ing the true faith. There the ‘‘ poor 
devils ’’ (in a double sense, it would ap- 
pear) waged their unhappy strife in the 
open space amidst the clank of machinery, 
the din and turmoil of the passing traffic, 
and the jeers of the crowd. Little wonder 
if at the end of so unfruitful a meeting 
they desired to shake off (for some hours) 
the dust of the city of perversion. Sleep, 


at least, they would, as far as possible 


from the haunts of the men of Chorazin. 
They were plainly very sore, and sought, 
like so many whom men reject, for balm 
at the breast of Mother Nature. 
beneath the stars struck them as an in- 
spiration. Sometime later, therefore, they 
might be seen trudging up the mountain- 
side, each carrying in his bundle canvas- 
spread and rug and pillow, and in his 
heart the prophet’s heavy burden. It was 
good to walk off the fumes of the cup of 
controversy. Nothing sobers like moun- 
tain climbing on moonless nights. Several 
hundred feet above the engines at the pit- 
heads the last lights are left behind. 


Several hundred feet more they are above _ 


the cultivated crofts, and disturbing the 
resting sheep. Nothing will do to-night 
but the mountain-breast. At last they 
have found their pitch, and are stretched 
out in luxurious quietude. For the plan 
was solitude a trois. Each felt alone with 
the night, only there were companions 
within call. Perhaps one cannot realise 
how the night comes down with peace 
profound until one lays roofless head 
beneath it. Nothing between the face and 
the Vastness. Nothing save the little 
beads of dew falling like accents of benedic- 
tion upon the features. And then there 
is the cool breeze, softly eloquent, sweep- 
ing over one; not packing itself through 
an oblong space in a window, breaking its 
bounty over curtains and corners, but 
sweeping in a broad unhampered mass, 
not deigning to distinguish you from the 
tout ensemble, accepting you on the same 
terms as the granite boulder and the lamb 
and the coney and the owl. Having en- 
joyed the delicious restfulness and won- 
dered why ever men hide themselves in 
close caves, one waits on the silence, and 


. responds to the caress of the night-breath 


and listens. The bracken makes beautiful 
patterns silhouetted against the wonder- 
land of starlit sky. One seeks familiar 
signs amid the stellar scenery, Charles’s 
Wain and the Northern Star and the 
Dragon. Is Altair really twelve times 
bigger than our sun, and are we now 
rushing through space at the rate of seven 
hundred miles a minute? Yes, one feels 
the motion. One feels the world; the 
hugeness of it, and yet its littleness com- 
pared with the abyss. One feels the wild 


To sleep — 


ale 


x 
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speed of its orderly flight. How drowsy 
it makes one. LHarth’s majestic unconcern 
comes over the supine figures. Gently 
fans the wind—down, down one sinks— 
oh, long plummet of peace. . 

The great experience of a night out is 
not the going off to sleep but the coming 
to in waking. To waken here amid the 


~ green world, with the purple hills all round 


and the bird-song on your bed-rail, so to 
speak. One opens eyes with a child’s 
gentle wonder and then the swift recog- 
nition. A whole night in God’s world, 
the soul washed white and clean of care. 
From far off beyond the gates of dawn 
on the long trumpet of morn comes the 
call to life. Chill falls the touch of Nature 
then, and nothing base will stand beneath 
it. One understands why in religious 
discipline this hour before the dawn has 
been chosen for the hour of meditation. 
In other climes 1 have heard the deep 
aum of the Hindu aspirant and the plain- 
tive chanting of the Buddhist devotee. 
And for us in the West, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe has sung :— 


Still, still with Thee, when purple morning 
breaketh, 

When the bird waketh, and the shadows 
flee ; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the 
daylight, 

Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with 
Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born ; 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


Presently the sun rose over the crest 
of the opposite hill, and the three men 
stood upon their feet, and gazed upon it 
in silence. Thousands of years of adora- 
tion cried out along their nerves that 
moment, and the act was one of uncon- 
scious worship. And when they came down 
the hill, each one was softly singing to 
himself, wearing upon his face a look of 
strange fascination. 

Jee DV: 


——— ee 


JOEY. 
A Plea for the Normal Child. 


“You young limb, I’ll banjo you. Where 
have you bin all day?’’ Mrs. Peacock 
held her offspring, a small boy, by the 
scruff of his neck; her voice was fierce, 
but her eye twinkled, and Joey raised his 


ugly freckled little face to hers with 


serene trust shining in his china blue eyes. 
He clasped against him a huge bunch of 
wild flowers—tansy, scabious, mauve and 
blue; foxgloves, meadow-sweet. All the 
flowers of July were crushed in his small 
arms. 

His mother, stooping, met his gaze and 
kissed him between the eyes. 

“*Give me the flowers, luv’, and you go 
get the big jar and set them up your 
own self.’’ 

**You think I’m foolish,’’ she said, 
turning to her visitor, as the small boy 
vanished into the back place; ‘‘you think 
I should ’a given him a good hidin’ when 
he’s bin playing truant all day since 
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half-past eight this morning. But you 


take my word for it, I have lathered him, 
and his father too, but it ain’t no good, 
off he will go. The school attendance 
officer he won’t summon us no more. He 
says the boy’s country mad, and the only 
thing to do is to get him into the country. 
But there, 1 can’t manage it. My man 
don’t get good money enough for us to 
go out of the town. I can’t afford to 
board him out. Barring his playing truant, 
he’s as good a little ’un as ever walked, 
and handy in the house; there, my little 
girl isn’t half so sharp. But I am that 
worried over him. Times I’ve almost 
wished he were a bit feeble-minded or a 
cripple, or ‘tooberculor,’ as they say, 
then he’d get plenty of attention and 
country air and things to his heart’s 
content. It do seem a shame somehow 
as my boy and others’ boys who is all 
right, but wants a little of what they 
calls in the papers hindwidual attention, 
can’t get it. My man is always goin’ 
onaboutit. How can any teacher, he says, 
get the best out o’ a boy or a girl when 
they have sixty in a class?) It may do 
for some to be taught in a bunch, but it 
don’t do for others, and Joey’s one of 
them. Now, if he was, as I said, feeble- 
minded or a cripple, why the eddication 
folk would spare no pains about him. 
He’d have the chance of learnin’ two or 
three trades in school, and they’d take 
no end of trouble wi’ his lessons. Ever 
been to any of they special schools ? 
My word! ain’t they fitted up! Why, 
when I went up to Sherbourne-road 
school for cripples and softies along o’ 
Mrs. White, whose Tommy is a hunchy, 
the teacher told us the fittings of the school 
cost more nor three times what they cost 
in a ordinary school. Why, for the poor 
little ’uns ther’ as is really idiots, God 
help ’em, they’ve got toys! Why, one 
of they toys would have sent my children 
wild wi’ joy! And a special teacher to 
show them poor little wretches how 
to play! And, Lord luv yer, why they 
would’a bin just as happy wi’ a bucket 0’ 
sand and a spoon what had cost nothin’. 
Shockin’ to look at some of ’em were’, no 
hair and flat-headed. It seemed cruel 
for em to be alive. An’ I couldn’t help 
thinking of my Joey and lots of other 
boys and girls in these streets—all sound, 
what never had no toys in their lives. 
Well, I suppose the Lord knows best! But 
Joey, he’s bin over to the open-air school 
at Uficulme, and he’s always on about it. 
‘Tf I was ill, Mummy,’ he says, ‘ I'd get 
sent out there. Can’t I ketch a cold?’ 
he says, and he went and set under the 
water tap in the yard, and drenched 
hisself. But he didn’t take no harm. 
He’s hardy enough—but there, he’d have 
the time of his life if he wer’ wasting or 
at all inclined to the consumption. Such 
a boy, too, as he is for sun and sky, bless 
the lad. He don’t see much o’ either in 
these streets. But he'll lay on his back 
in the yard, times again, a-staring at 
what sky he can see, and the sun do 
come into this little room in the mornin’. 
‘TI can’t see no sky, Mum,’ he says, ‘ in 
my class-room, and the sun don’t never 
shine in. Why at Uficulme they’ve 
three sides of the class-rooms glass winders 
hike, so that they children have sky an’ 
sun all round ’em. And each child has 
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his desk to fit him, and lessons only 


half-an-hour at a time, and then a change. 
The children get hindwidual care there. 
And there’s a grand open place and trees 
all round, and then a park all wild like, 
with birds and flowers and a pond. My 
Joey, he’d be mad with joy. He’d learn 
his lessons all right if he wer’ there. The 
children is fed there, too, not but that 
the mothers pay something, but that 
don’t cover the cost, I know. Real good 
food they get. Why can’t my Joey, who’s 
been crying his heart out for the country 
and the birds and flowers, have something 
like that for his school? ‘ Prevention 
is better nor cure’ any day, and it don’t 
seem to me right not to treat boys and 
girls as is sound as well as they treat 
delicate ones. If the well children had 
all the advantages of they feeble-minded 
and tooberculor ones, there wouldn’t be 
so many fall ill.” 

Mrs. Peacock ran her knitting needle 
fiercely into her hair. 

‘* Steady, my son,”’ she called out, as 
Joey entered staggering under the weight 
of a large jar filled with water. He 
placed it on the table, and started with 
fingers quick with love to arrange his 
flowers in it; feathery meadow-sweet all 
round the edge, then foxgloves. Presently 
he stopped, sighed, and placing his hand 
on the small of his back gazed pathetically 
at his mother. 

‘* Billy Jones says the water-lilies be 
out all over the pond at Uffculme, and he 
seed a blue dragon-fly. Dve got an 
awful drefful pain in the spine of me 
back, Mummy; do’ee think the doctor 
would send me over ther’ to school 2’? 


\ 


LITERARY STUDIES, 


——— 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


A SLENDER figure in an old brown coat 
rambled the streets of London in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century with a 
head full of dream and song. He walked 
the crowded highways seeing and hearing 
things which others missed, and, in the 
inner silence, waited expectantly till they 
should be reborn as poesy. 

The trembling air of this attentiveness 
hovers over many a line and verse, enrich- 
ing them with thoughts and images that 
are but dimly indicated though stirred in 
the reader’s mind. The delicate touch of 
the mystical poet is everywhere felt, light 
and lovely as the fingers of dawn. It is 
little he brings as a whole ; small volumes 
of brief songs beside the royal libraries of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Shelley. This 
ruined Orpheus, who could have flung 
eternal sunlight through the halls of hell, 
or breathed a soul into the listening beasts, 
has left us, through lack of health, self- 
mastery, and means to live, only fragments 
of starry untold dreams. But these be- 
ginnings—bird-like, lyrical—enshrine the 
spirit that was Francis Thompson. In 
them he is seen again, wandering along the 
noisy thoroughfares with the large eyes of 
a seer and interpreter, peering out through 
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the thin vesture of poverty, while his lips 
murmur lines of rhythmic beauty. - He is 
the mystic singer of his generation, bring- 
ing a poet’s priceless gift—sight for the 
blind. 

A century of material conquests, de- 
voted to law and order, to science, inven- 
tions, trade and politics, had sailed in- 
differently over deeps where lay such pearls 
as Shelley and Keats, and had well-nigh 
transmuted Tennyson and Browning into 
metaphysical disputants. But the apos- 
tolie succession of dreamers is immortal ; 
it is a spirit clothing itself now in one 
name, now in another; and in due time 
it flowed through Thompson. He came 
from the shadowy aisles of the Roman 
Church, the first of her English poets since 
the seventeenth century. There was no 
drawing him into the materialism of the 
practical century, nor into the contro- 
versies of science and religion, for he started 
out with the child-like faith of a Catholic 
to whom life is far from being either com- 
monplace, scientific, or theological. His 
was a world of symbol and beauty, in 
whose sensuous images he only saw the 
fleeting vision of spiritual loveliness. The 
very Church itself was but translucent 
mystery, with nothing of the etched 
austerity that attracts the scholastic and 
the priest. 

Thompson felt the beauty of Rome, the 
romance which is the vitalising essence of 
her long strange history: he knew her 
symbols, not as most do, merely by name, 
but in all their poetical and spiritual sig- 
nificance. What he received from her he 
poured forth again the richer for being 
steeped in the dyes of his own contempla- 
tive imagination. Nothing had a purely 
objective value: it had to be assimi- 
lated ; only when it had become part of 
himself, tinted with the delicate shades of 
his own experience, could he give it out 
again with freedom and delight. He was 
a still lake of emotions and thoughts, re- 
ceiving reflections of the outer world that 
were as evanescent as clouds, and which 
melted into his being to reappear as poetic 
opals. The outcome is not so much a 
body of clear shaped ideas as a Corot 
landscape of thought, its pearl-grey and 
iridescent soul. There is very little of 
simple description in all his writing, for 
everything that came to his eyes from 
nature, man or the Church, entered the 
courts of memory and waited there for 
the deep meaning that could alone conse- 
crate it into poetry as he conceived that 
art. The most ancient symbols of the 
Roman Church are charged with a fresh 
beauty when he uses them, and go forth 
with an appeal to men of every faith, 
being no longer elements of an isolated 
religion, but fraught with that universal 
life which thrills all symbolism, and recog- 
nises no fundamental difference between 
the flight of a gull and the flight of a 
thought. 

He has the leisure of a poet who dwells 
in the timeless region of the Spirit, ex- 
pressing himself with the same careful 
elaborate patience that preceded the verse 
itself. He does not set out to give idle 
pleasure by the passing of an hour with a 
tale, but appeals to the quiet reader to 
whom poetic ideals are of inestimable worth, 
stimulating mind and imagination to the 


highest reaches of spiritual life. Painting | too deeply stained for heaven’s high com- 
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in words, he has an unusual mastery of 
his medium, responsive to every refine- 
ment of tone but excelling in his handling 
of the luminous mists of impalpable dream 
that recall his beloved Shelley. His 
curious vocabulary repels the many but 
haunts the few. Many of his unusual and 
thought-heavy words are of his own 
finding in ancient sources, for philology 
was a handmaiden always happy in serving 
the poet. The tilled soil of his memory 
often surprises us, by the turning up of 
antique gems of far off origin—Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, or Greek—some golden 
cup, or figured amphora, to hold songs of 


wine. From deep seas of strange reading }- 


come rare lovely shells murmurous of 
their old weird home. 

He prays in a Gothic nave, but his 
language is of all religions, drawing its 
colour from Greece and India, as easily as 
from Rome, with quaint touches added of 
colloquial London, so that the gift he 
brings to the altar is a poesy rich with 
remembered hints of many faiths. He 
draws from every firmament of the devotees 
some star to set in a crown wrought for the 
Queen of Heaven, who may be Mary, 
Artemis, or Astarte, and when he dreams’ 
of crowning divine womanhood with this 
circle of living gems it is impossible to 
think of him in terms of one religion or 
one age. He is as pagan as any Greek, as 
Christian as any Catholic. It is a wonder- 
ful world Thompson sees, a universe in 
solution—outwardly solid, still, immut- 
able; inwardly alive with movement and 
power, typified in the molecular vibration 
of a rock, or in a poet’s life, with its cease- 
less emotions, its giving, receiving, feeling, 
dreaming, while the common people see 
only a somewhat less than ordinary man. 
It is a world mysteriously inter-related, 
manifold yet one, wherein great and small 
are discarded standards, fit only for mathe- 
maticians. Every trifle is significant, and 
the mighty is in league with the least; a 
fallen word can wreck an empire, and the 
plumed feet of angels tread the grapes of 
earthly song. 


To the new eyes of thee 
All things by immortal power 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly, 
To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 


Everywhere in this anomaly of secret order 
and apparent confusion, so that none can 
name the frontiers of matter and spirit, 
the imagined and the imageless. Stand- 
ing on the Embankment, leaning on its 
granite balustrade, Thompson is soon 
looking out over the golden ramparts of 
heaven beneath which flows the river of 
human life. Seeming to be in the Strand 
he is really in Paradise: seeing in every 
careworn face an angel of pain or sym- 
pathy: and nothing is more natural 
than to meet the Magdalen there. 

One is always in doubt, though it is a 
delicious doubt, as to whether the poet is: 
on earth or in heaven. When he writes 
‘‘ Love in Dian’s Lap ’’ he blends prayer 
with a lover’s reverence, never sure of any 
difference between Mary and Dian. The 
face of one who had shown such tender 
loving care for him who deemed himself 
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pany was easily confused with that of 
the divine mother. She is his earth- 
born goddess, so far above him in the sweet 
purity of her love that his speech turns 
natively to prayer, and a temple incense 
pervades the pensive gratitude of his 
heart. Similar marriage of heaven and 
earth is seen in his picture of the woman 
of the future. It is fragmentary, a dream 
on the wing, that escapes, leaving only 
feather tips in the hand. In it the after 
woman is seen using all her power of be- 
trayal still, only she is leading men to bliss 
instead of unhappiness. 


O what shall you not, sweet, do ? 
The celestial traitress play, 

And all mankind to bliss betray : 
With sacrosanct cajoleries 

And starry treachery of your eyes 
Tempt us back to paradise ! 

: In all men’s hearts shall be 
The seeing and the prophecy. 

For ended is the Mystery Play, 
When Christ is life and you the way. 
But here my lips are still, 

Until 

You and the hour shall be revealed. 


His inspiration would seem to spring from 
the Hebrew poets, the psalmists and 
prophets who naturally interweave the 
words of God with the harps and swords, 


the poverties and the thrones of men. ~ 


Certainly he is of their band in his fearless 
acceptance of life’s contradictions and 
inconsistencies : with any Ezekiel he can 
say, ‘‘ Mine eyes saw not, and I saw.”’ 

In the crowd of vigorous and successful 
men, shouldering and elbowing each other 
on the road to the dark mines of mammon, 
a seer like Thompson will be a puzzling 
anomaly; a thin strange voice that utters 
hidden parables. But there are subtle 
beauties in the speech that linger in the 
memory, provoking troublous thoughts of 
high desire long since put aside—and the 
thoughts may stir the past visions to life 
again, and time justify the poet. 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 

And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is 
bread : 

The goodly man and the sun-hazed 
sleeper 

Time shall reap; but after the reaper 

The world shall glean of me, me the 
sleeper ! ; 


Love! I fall into the claws of Time: 

But lasts within a leaved rhyme 

All that the world of me esteems— 

My withered dreams, my withered 
dreams. 


He may not always have recognised the 
power of his dreams, and probably sang 
them simply as the bird sings, with no 
thought of the listeners. But the power 
was there, the magic by which the sense- 
bound world could be dissolved into pure 
light, joy, life, and poesy. This is the 
paradoxical atmosphere of the mystic who, 
listening, hears no voice from the mother 
of the world 


Yet unforgetting, 
The ravished soul her meanings knew, 
Mine ears heard not and J heard. 


When earth is so near heaven in every 
moment of a man’s life there is nothing 
but contempt for logic and common 
sense—the marvel to the poet is that 
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every one does not intuitively see the 


beauty of the half-veiled mystery, and 
walk the commonest highway with timor- 
ous, reverent footsteps. Spirit is every- 
where, shining through substance; with 
surprises always at hand: a wisp of cloud 
becomes a flying angel; we touch the face 
of God before we are aware of Him. 


O world invisible we view thee, 

O world intangible we touch thee, 

O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee ! 

The drift of pinions would we harken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places :— 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
*Tis ye, “tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


So easy is it for the seeing eye to behold 
Jacob’s ladder 


Pitched between heaven and Charing 
Cross. 


In the Orient Ode, where he has praised 
the sun, as only a worshipper of that orb 
could praise, recognising too its gifts to 
man, he is suddenly overcome with wonder 
as he perceives the godhood of light, and 
realises that the sun, Horus, and Chmist, 
may all be one. 


Ay, if men say that in all high heaven’s 
face 

The saintly signs I trace : 

Which round my stoléd altars hold their 
solemn place, 

Amen, Amen! For oh, how could it be,— 

When I with wingéd feet had run 

Through all the windy earth about, 

Quested its secret of the sun, 

And heard what things the stars together 
shout ! 


This is a fundamental truth of existence, 
the One present in all things, taking a 
thousand shapes and names. It is the 
deifying of the universe, by which the veil 
of substance grows thinner and thinner 
till matter is seen to be luminous spirit 
radiating beauty. When our heart goes 
out to that which is beautiful we are con- 
scious of a longing for the source of its 
beauty. Somewhere, far out of sight, it 
must be one with beauty itself, the loveli- 
ness that has enchanted man from the 
first, and that clothes itself as easily in a 
smile as in a dawn-pink mountain-top. In 
that desire we touch divinity, seeing with 
eyes that are earlier than creation itself, 
and when we come to build we find our- 
selves pursuing designs already breathed 
into the essence of our being: we cannot 
escape the all-pervading Alpha. What we 
make has existed already in thought :— 


Our towns are copied fragments from 
our breast ; 

And all man’s Babylons strive but to 
impart 

The grandeurs of his Babylonian heart. 


The only direction Thompson can give 
towards this mystical reading of earth is 
to quote from himself; he at least knows 
how close at hand is the secret of appre- 
hension which any moment may reveal— 


Learn to dream when thou dost wake, 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep, 
Plough thou the rock until it bear. 


But in perceiving the one 


underlying 
reality that links all externals, 


The world above in the world below 
(And a million worlds are but as one), 
And the One is all, 


Thompson’s mysticism leads, as we have 
seen, to some Heinesque confusions : 
apparent opposites mingle easily in him: 
Moses and Sappho, the Hesperides and 
Eden, Sinai and Parnassus, Ariadne’s 
laurel and the crucifix carved from its 
wood. And there is occasionally that 
touch of humour which breaks out in the 
Catholic mystic as we see in the Fioretts 
of St. Francis, in the legends told by 
Trish peasants, and wherever there is 
intimate familiarity with the things of God. 
It is almost the happy anthropomorphism 
of childhood, which can say quite natur- 
ally—‘‘ God loves to jest,’’ ‘‘ God whistle 
thee to heel,’? or ‘‘ When thou to thee 
pluckest down the neck of God.”’ 

The mystic is continually transmuting 
terrestrial and celestial: the vision of the 
one is arrayed in the force of the other. 
Images, metaphors, similes, are native and 
inherent to him, helping him to personify 
or visualise everything, providing shape 
and substance for the eyes of the mind. 
He does not merely decorate his pages with 
these illuminated capitals, nor simply find 
a pleasure in the pictures themselves. 
He is for ever reading through the things 
seen, and changing the significance back 
again into the thing. As Thompson has 
written of Shelley, the enchanted child :— 
‘* The universe is his box of toys. He is 
gold dusty with tumbling amidst the stars. 
He makes bright mischief with the moon. 
He dances in and out of the gates of heaven. 
Its floor is littered with his broken fancies. 
He runs wild over the fields of ether.”’ 
And elsewhere, ‘‘ He plays truant from 
earth, slips through the wicket of fancy 
into heaven’s meadow, and goes gathering 
stars.’? Thompson revels in this same 
wildplay that has so deep a meaning. 
Take the Orient Ode. It overflows with 
metaphor. A Parsee might envy the 
sacramental handling of sunrise as keenly 
as a Catholic, although the latter alone 
would fully understand the symbolism of 
the opening passage, when the day as priest 
begins Benediction. Each of the separate 
services of the sun is enumerated in lovely 
figures, and the pagan joie de vwre in 
Thompson breaks out in the vision of the 
sun, as lover, wooing the Earth, as maid, 
who— 


Secret views herself afraid, 

Till flatteries sweet provoke the charms 
they swear, 

And so the love which is thy dower 

Gives back to thee in sanctities of flower : 

And holy odours do her bosom invest, 

And sweeter grows for being prest. 


Or looking through his sensitive poems on 
children, in which he sees the mirrors of 
some lost and irrecoverable dawns of his 
own life, see how as in the ‘‘ Making of 
Viola,’’ all heavenly creativeness flows 
symbolically into the birth of a child: 
Young Jesus scoops the wood-brown pools 
of Paradise for her eyes, Lord Paraclete 
breathes the soul, and child angels drop 
their rosy bloom on her cheeks. Else- 
where, in his magnificent way, he beholds 
the earth, at autumn, swing as a thurible 
before the throne of God, sending up 


Folds of the blanched amiced cloud, 


or there comes to him a vision of eternity, 
not as the pale formless void of general 
thought, but as a strong, eternal structure 
built of the mighty battlements discerned 
in glimpses, against which the storms of 
time can only ‘‘roll, break, and form 
again.”’ 

In the Assumpta Maria Catholic and 
pagan imagination meet, metaphors pour- 
ing forth. Mary is Daniel’s mystic moun- 
tain, or Danae of the shower of gold, or a 
breathing Eden; lines of imagery are 
added as the great masters give tint upon 
tint, for the building up of what seems at 
last but one rich full colour. The reader 
comes from the poem with a mind full of 
mingled memories of things seen, that 
interchange continually, as recollections 
after the first visit to a foreign land. 

The Ode to the Setting Sun is another 
poetic symbol, woven of sun and crucifix. 
The slanting rays light up the cross in the 
convent garden, and, with the sun as em- 
blem of life, the poet sees its finger pointing 
to pain and the cross as the key of human 
existence. Dawn and sunset, sunset and 
dawn, are’ the symbols of that life; while 
the cross, shining in heaven’s splendour, is 
on earth but a shadow, though its darkness 
leads to light. 

Whatever Thompson saw became musical 
to him with the mysteries of Paradise, 
filled with the tones of unseen glories, or 
shadowed with the darkening fears of the 
soul. He can lose consciousness in the 
joy that thrills him as his dreaming eyes 
peer into the heart of a flower. Or, lean- 
ing low over the silent earth, asking the 
eternal questions of life and death, their 
meaning, and their worth, he can whisper 
in her ear sad tender reproach— 


Mother of mysteries, 
Sayer of dark sayings in a thousand 
tongues, 
Who bringest forth no saying yet so dark 
As we ourselves, thy darkest ! 


Born of her he cannot bring himself to 
look upon her from without, for he is too 
intimately her own. There is a nervous 
consciousness of co-vitality whenever he 
speaks of her, making him unusually sensi- 
tive to nature. To think of her ‘‘ Titanian 
primal liturgy ’’ is to be spurred to filial 
song himself, and poems grow in him as 
living things in her :— 


As earth, ere blossoming, thrills 
With fair daffodils, 

And feels her breast turn sweet 
With the unconceivéd wheat. 


Like Browning’s Paracelsus he is in birth- 
right unity with her. 


I in their delicate fellowship was one. 
I knew how the clouds arise. 


I was heavy with the even 

When she lit her glimmering tapers 

Round the day’s dead sanctities. 

I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 

I triumphed and I saddened in all 
weather. 

Heaven and I wept together. 


One phase of nature seems never to have 
been open to him, though in it, perhaps, 
is her most mysterious sphere of images. 
From immemorial days swirling waters 
have been the living beryl of the seer. 
But who shall say from his poems that 
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Thompson ever escaped from the prisoning 
inland to watch the sea? Poverty ap- 
pears to fence him within a limited round 
of experiences. We look in vain for the 
treasures he might have drawn from the 
blue deeps, the infinity of symbolic: hints 
of human life. We may only surmise 
what he would have brought us from those 
boundless waters, gleaming with un- 
fathomable tints, that join earth and sky, 
white with the rage of greed and foam of 
hate, awful with destiny’s engulfing waves, 
or, on the sunlit days, glinting with showers 
of stars, that flash their instant life and 
death like thoughts and man, 

There is a priesthood of poesy, and 
Thompson was of that order. They have 
learned to sing through fire and pain. 
They have passed many days, as Thompson 
did, in that melancholy atmosphere of 
disease, and poverty and utter weakness 
which is the world’s parallel of John of 
the Cross’s Dark Night of the Soul. 
‘* Pierced with thorns which formed no 
crown, a poet hopeless of the bays, a 
martyr hopeless of the palm,’’ as Thomp- 
son wrote of Mangan, the Irish poet; this 
have they all felt in desperate moments 
when they were slowly learning how 


From spear and thorn alone 
May be grown 

For the front of saint or singer, any 

divinising twine. 

‘‘The harvest waves richest over the 
battlefields of the soul’’ ; we read in the 
essay on Shelley, ‘‘ The heart, like the 
earth, smells sweetest after rain.’’ 

Such poets are both priest and sacrifice, 
and seeming never to lose the sacerdotal 
solemnity of thought-laden song, they roll 
rich cadences. When they walk in the 
temple of Apollo it is always with a saintly 
gravity. Hardly conscious of the joys and 
commonplaces of ordinary men, their 
whole life is an art. They master their 
movements, gestures, speech; and are as 
consciously clad in amice, alb, and chas- 
uble as any priest. We read their books, 
if we would master them, in something 
of a subdued and solemn mood, companied 
only by silence. Then the resonant lines 
linger in our minds, as a rhythmic liturgy, 
and our lips repeat the imperial words 
as though they were part of a sacred office. 


Cast wide the folding doorways of the 
Hast. 


The world’s unfolded blossom smells of 
God. 


The stars still write their golden pur- 
poses, 


_ Somewhere at the edge of a far stretch- 
ing wood I once sat and read the ‘‘ Hound 
of Heaven.’’ Golden sunshine of late au- 
tumn lay all that afternoon upon the sleep- 
ing fields and low hillsides. Like cloud 
shadows filled with living spirits, the 
poet’s thoughts played in the sunlight, 
fading at the end of every verse, gently 
and regretfully, to the refrain of the patient 
footfalls of heavenly love. Pain, sorrow, 
human sin, laughing childhood, Pan with 
his pipes and gladness—I seem to recall 
each of the shades gliding out from the 
printed page and melting that day into 
sunlight. And I fancy now it was one of 
the dearest visions life can bring. For on 
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that radiant day I felt I knew how the 
joys and sorrows of life cannot drive us 
faster than the feet of love pursue—love 
that is greater than life. Only a priest- 
poet could have wrought that. 

EpGar DAPLyn. 


forces inherent in the living protoplasm ? 
In other words, is the human brain but 
the instrument through which life is 
manifested, such manifestation being 
possible only so long as the instrument 
remains intact. It has been said that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver 
secretes bile, but such a view can hardly 
be maintained although it may be correct 
to regard thought and consciousness as 
functions of the brain. Consciousness in 
some form must have, existed previous 
to the development of the most elementary 
form of brain structure. Although we 
find no anatomically differentiated nervous 
system in such lowly organisms as the 
protozoa, it is very generally admitted 
that their protoplasm contains a diffused 
nervous system. It would, for instance, 
be just as unreasonable to deny some 
elementary form of consciousness to a 
protozoan because the organism has no 
brain as to deny that it can digest because 
it possesses no stomach. Again, the law 
of the conservation of energy teaches 
that while energy may undergo many 
transformations the sum total remains 
a constant quantity. This is true so 
far as our limited experience goes ; but 
apart from this it is impossible to con- 
ceive of anything being utterly destroyed, 
as passing away into nothingness, just 
as it is equally impossible to conceive the 
idea of creation out of nothing. The 
conception of the eternity of matter 
and force is also, in the last analysis, 
equally unthinkable. But if nothing 
passes absolutely out of existence it is 
clear that persistence is in one sense 
assured, but is it in a form which will 
satisfy the human craving for continuity ? 
Have we any warrant for regarding life and 
consciousness as other than potential 
in the primordial elements? The real 
issue involves the question whether con- 
sciousness endures in such a form as to 
ensure the preservation of the personal 
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Mr. C. E. Maurice writes from Hirene 
Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hamp- 
stead :—‘‘ We are thinking of preparing 
a memoir of my sister-in-law, Miss Octavia 
Hill. Will you allow me to ask any 
friends of Miss Hill who may have letters 
in their possession suitable for such a 
memoir to send them to me, as by Miss 
Hill’s wish I am to act as editor, in concert, 
of course, with my sisters-in-law ? ”’ 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. | 


DEATH AND SURVIVAL, 


Tue problem of the survival of con- 
sciousness after death has ever loomed 
large on the mental horizon of humanity ; 
it is the question of questtons which 
has exercised the human mind through- 
out the ages and one the interest of which 
never flags. It represents one of the great 
riddles of existence of which the key 
has not yet been found, and perchance 
may never be. 

Is our present life the real life or does 
it represent but a passing episode in a 
deeper, fuller life where our real in- 
dividuality lies, and which endures from 
eternity to eternity, or are we but little 
points of consciousness dotting the great 
sea of universal life, from which we arose 
and unto which we shall return when 
our little cycle, during the course of 
which we are privileged to catch a fleeting 
glimpse of nature’s passing show, is 
completed ? Is there a survival of per- 
sonal consciousness after death? That 
is the real point at issue. When death 
overtakes the individual and the com- 
plex cells of the brain are broken down 
and resolved into their ultimate elements, 
do life and consciousness cease to exist, 
or may we regard life as something trans- 
cending a synthesis of the inorganic 
energies, something more than a mani- 
festation of the chemical and physical 


what difficult to see how this can 
be. Presumably consciousness has been 
developed on this planet in relation 
to existing conditions, and assuming 
for the moment the existence of an ego 
which persists, that is, which survives 
the decay of the physical body, it would, 
if translated to a different plane, have to 
develop a fresh form of consciousness in 
relation to the changed conditions. With 
the passing of the old state of conscious- 
ness all memory of former conditions 
would be obliterated, and the taking 
on of the new consciousness would thus 
for all practical purposes imply the 
annihilation of the former personality. 
The ego might persist, but it would be 
clothed with a fresh personality, thus 
involving the paradox that while we 
persist we are yet annihilated. Continued 
existence implies pre-existence, but we 
‘have no experience, no memory of any 
former state of existence. Thus while 
the ego might persist, consciousness in 
that form which concerns us here and 
now would be obliterated with the destruc- 
tion of the brain, and although a fresh 
form of consciousness might be developed 
in harmony with the changed conditions, 
the personal identity would be lost, which 
in other words means that for all practical 
purposes death spells annihilation, 


identity of the individual. It is some- _ 
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The test of survival is persistence of 
consciousness, and persistence of con- 
sciousness is dependent upon memory, 
so that ultimately the true test of survival 
is narrowed down to memory. But if it 


-be true that our faculties are developed 


in accordance with our needs, and only 
in so far as they are of use to us under 
existing conditions, it becomes difficult 
to see how memory of present conditions 
could be serviceable in another existence 
where conditions might be totally different. 
And if memory be obliterated it is evident 
that individuality in the narrower sense 
of the term is for all practical purposes, 
annihilated. But are we not obsessed 
by the idea of individuality? Is not 
the conception of individuality some- 
thing of a delusion imposed upon us by 
the limitations of the physical body, or, 
if we may so express it, by the outer 
casing through which flows, and within 
which for a time is imprisoned a portion 
of the universal life force which finds 
expression through the medium of the 
brain and becomes subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the material organ. 
The question has arisen as to whether 
‘uat limited portion of the mind re- 
presented by the field of consciousness is 
our true life or whether the latter is not 
something far larger and more compre- 
hensive than we have any idea of. Much 


~evidence corroborative of this point of 


view is found in the operations of the sub- 
conscious mind. Man does not always 
act by the light of reason. At certain 
crises there is not time for reason to 
act, but the subconscious mind would 
then seem to take command and impel 
to a course of action which we frequently 
call instinctive. In the case of sudden 
accident, for instance, the subconscious 
mind appears to. gather up the whole 
situation in a flash, and action follows 
quite irrespective of the slower working 
of reason. It is suggestions such as these 
that impel to the conception of a richer 
life, of a more extended individuality 
than that covered by the limited area of 
consciousness. 


There sometimes flashes across the 
field of consciousness an instantaneous 
perception of the oneness underlying 
all phenomena, a recognition of individual 
persistence in all living forms, a con- 
viction that in the great stream of cosmic 
life the individual self endures amid all 
changes of outward forms and conditions. 
Such an intuition may be but momentary, 
but it leaves an ineflaceable impress upon 
the mind and affords a fleeting vision of 
a larger existence apart from that of 
ordinary sense perception. Here then 
one seems to see the break-up of that 


narrower sense of individuality by which 


we are cribbed, cabined and confined, 
and a linking up of all life in the ultimate 
conception of the world life and world 
soul. The term ‘‘ cosmic consciousness ”’ 
is used by Dr. Bucke to indicate certain 
aspects of these strange psychic phe- 
nomena, and cosmic consciousness he 
regards as a higher form of consciousness 
than that possessed by the ordinary 
man. He who experiences cosmic con- 
sciousness receives an intellectual en- 
lightenment or illumination which places 
him on a new plane of existence. He 
experiences ‘‘a sense of immortality, 
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@ consciousness of eternal life, not a 
conviction that he shall have this, but 
the consciousness that he has it already.”’ 
Of direct evidence of the survival of 
consciousness at death there is none, 
but on the other hand science can adduce 
no convincing proof that death means 
annihilation. It is rather to flashes of 
intuitional insight that we must trust 
to bring conviction that the soul of man 
is immortal, and in the last analysis 
belief in the survival of personal con- 
sciousness after death must resolve itself 
into a supreme act of faith. 


EpMonpbD Joun Hunt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied. by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH IN 
EDUCATION. 


Sir,—You refer in your last issue, in 
“Notes and Jottings,” to the use of the 
cinematograph for teaching purposes in 
schools. This is sure to come eventually, 
but at present the apparatus is not suffi- 
ciently safe or simple for use, except by 
experts. Being strongly impressed with 
its educational value, I was enabled to 
make some experiments last winter, the 
success of which may possibly induce 
some of our friends in other towns to 
follow on the same track. You cannot at 
present take the cinematograph to schools ; 
then take the school classes to the cine- 
matograph. 

We have in Ipswich an excellent picture 
house which seats about 500. The pro- 
prietors kindly allowed me to give a 
number of experimental lectures on natural 
history subjects at certain advertised 
hours, notice of which was sent to various 
schools. The result was that we had 
packed audiences at the usual prices of 
admission, sixpence and a shilling, and 
scores were turned away for want of room. 

My method was to describe the speci- 
mens, their construction and habitat, with 
the use of about twenty ordinary lantern 
slides, followed then by special cinemato- 
graph films which the proprietors obtained. 
Most of these were indeed excellent, and 
it was a real pleasure to lecture on them. 
The lectures should be “chatty” and 
especially prepared for children; the 
“grown ups” quite appreciate them in 
their simplicity. Lectures should not ex- 
ceed half an hour; the audience can then 
remain and enjoy the rest of the varied 
programme. I have been strongly pressed 
to continue this method during the coming 
winter, and hope to do so if time permits. 
—Yours, &e., 

Frank WooLnoucH, 
Curator of the Ipswich Museum 
and Free Lnbrary. 


Ipswich, August 26, 1912. 


PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. 


Sir,—On this subject I would like to call 
to remembrance Coleridge’s “ Child’s Even- 
ing Prayer” :— 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayers to say. 
O God ! preserve my mother dear 

In health and strength for many a year ; 
And O preserve my father too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy ; 

And O preserve my brothers both 
From evil doings and from sloth, 

And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and our mother. 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 

An innocent and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep I may 

Awake to Thy eternal day ! 


Yours, &¢., 
G. H. Vance. 
Porthwin, 12, North-hill, Highgate, N., 
August 25, 1912. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest 
the letter by the Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
on the subject of ‘‘ Bed-time Prayers for 
Children.”’ 

The prayers given therein are certainly 
an improvement upon the old ‘‘ Now I 
lay me,’’ &c., so far as sentiment is con- 
cerned, but many—indeed, most—of them 
are not truly prayers at all: they are 
statements of facts. Also, there is not 
one of them that rises above a thought of 
personal interest in its petition. Even 
granted that some children are purely 
selfish little animals, is it well to encourage 
this selfishness by ignoring the thought of 
others in the earliest prayers, which will 
surely be a sacred memory all through 
life ? 

I venture to submit a few short verses 
of prayers. The first is for a very young 
child only ; the second is also for a very 
young child, but is more comprehensive 
in wording ; and the third is for the child 
who is facing life’s responsibilities with the 
beginning of schooldays. 


I. 
Dear Father, I would thank Thee 
For all this happy day. 
Help me to-morrow to be good, 
And bless me while I pray. 


II. 
Dear Father,-bless me while I kneel 
And make me do the right ; 
And bless all other little ones 
That pray to Thee to-night. 


Dear Father, bless my parents, too, 
And bless all those I love, 

And make us all sleep happily 
Till morning shines above. 


II. 
Dear God, I come with thanks to Thee 
For all Thy love to-day, 
That guarded me and guided me 
Both in my work and play. 


Dear Father, give me happy sleep 
Till morning wakes again : 

My mother, father, and my friends, 
Keep them from care and pain. 
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fresh ones. Much depends on how you 
look. Not many days ago two people 
stood by a fence and looked through 
|slight drizzle into a field full of long 
swathes of cut hay beginning to tum 
brownish through much soaking. ‘‘ No 
birds there,’’ said one. ‘‘ Let us look 
longer and we may see some,’’ said the 
other. And look they did—carefully, 
slowly, along the swathes. By the end 
of three minutes they had seen five tree 
pipits and one meadow pipit, some moving 
slowly over the hay, others standing still. 
To give further proof that you can find 
birds on very dull days if you look with 
care and patience, I will tell you what 
success I had when spending an hour and 
a half on August 10 in a wood not a 
mile from the beautiful Lodore waterfall, 
which Southey made famous by his poem 
““How does the water come down at 
Lodore ?’’ I reached the wood at three 
o'clock. The day had been sunless, and 
rain fell gently at intervals. The only 
favourable condition for bird study was 
the absence of wind. The stillness allowed 
even faint sounds to be distinctly heard. 
The ‘‘ lit-it-it-it’’ of robins was the first 
and most frequent sound. The loud 
flap of a rather bony wing told me that 
a wood pigeon was near. As it passed 
through an oak tree nothing was seen 
of it but the general outline, no colour, not 
even the white bar on the neck could be 
distinguished, but the broad fan-like 
tail and the noisy flap of the wings left 
no doubt as to its being a wood pigeon. 
Leaning on a wall under a huge and wide- 
spreading sycamore, whose lowest boughs 
overhung the lake, I stopped to look for 
other birds. On a first slow glance all 
around not a feather was noticed. An- 
other and much slower gaze revealed a 
tiny creature creeping about a_ twig, 
busily hunting for insects. It was about 
four inches long, had a short neck, and 
was feeding upside down. A tit—but 
which kind? Not a blue tit, for the 
head was not flat enough. It must be 
either a cole tit or a marsh tit. A move- 
ment brought it out of deep shade into 
comparative light, when at once a white 
spot on the back of its neck proclaimed 
it a cole tit. This bird had, like all the 
other tits, a pair of white cheeks, but the 
white spot on the nape distinguished it 
from the marsh tit, which is very much 
like it. More closescanning of the branches 
and a silent and motionless greenfinch 
was recognised by its size, build, and very 
thick bill. Next a sort of gentle flutter, as 
of a scrap of loose bark on the massive 
trunk of the sycamore. But the scrap 
moved upwards with a progress that was 
half creep, half jerk, and now and again 
strayed a few inches to right or left while 
steadily keeping a general upward trend— 
never so much as a look downward. The 
moving thing had a coat of very smooth 
feathers, a long bill—long, that is, for its 
size, a good deal curved, and with a 
fine tip ; the tail was rather long and formed 
of stiff feathers, which the bird used as 
a fulcrum or prop when climbing. From 
tip of tail to tip of bill it measured but some 
five inches. In a sort of stealthy silence 
it worked its upward, way, poking the 
long delicate bill into crevices in the 
bark and extracting now an insect, now 
a wind-blown seed. ‘‘ Excelsior ’’ is the 


Dear God, all good things I enjoy 
Come every day from Thee. 
Let me be kind to everyone 
As Thou art kind to me. 


May I also add the following little 
verses? They are not suggested as a 
model prayer for a child, They are rather 
the prayer of a child—a child’s thought, 
that is—the purely personal petition of a 
wilful, rebellious, imaginative child, strug- 
gling hard after goodness :— 


I bless Thee for Thy goodness, God, 
Bless Thou my goodness, too, 
For what Thou dost so easily 
Is hard for me to do. 


It is so hard to do the right, 
So easy to do wrong, 

Dear God, bless me with stronger light 
To help the fight along. 


Then when I come each night to Thee 
At every set of sun : 
To bless Thee for Thy goodness, God, 
Say Thou to me ‘‘ Well done! ”’ 


Yours, &c., } 
E: CLerpHan WATSON. 


ee 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS AND THE 
INSURANCE ACT. 


Sir,—The Commissioners have now given 
their decision in response to the application 
made by me, as Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, in respect 
to ministers whose salaries are under £160 
a year. It is as follows :—“ That the em- 
ployment of a Unitarian minister on the 
terms set out in the application, at a rate 
of remuneration not exceeding £160 a year, 
is not employment within the meaning of 
the National Insurance Act.” 

Will you please make this decision 
known through the columns of Tue In- 
QUIRER, and oblige yours faithfully, 

W. CoprLanp Bowlin. 

Essex Hall, London, 

August 21, 1912. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


AMONG THE BIRDS IN AUGUST. 


Il. 

““THe wettest and gloomiest August 
I can remember.’’ That is how one 
person after another describes this month. 
Girls and boys who hoped to almost live 
out of doors, as they did last year in 
August, have had to make the best of 
sopping fields, muddy lanes, and dripping 
woods. Many a picnic or mountain climb 
has been planned one day to be abandoned 
the next. The waterfalls have had it all 
their own way, and have been worth 
tramping far to see. 

Have any of you felt as if it were of 
no use to look for birds in such a gloomy 
season? Or perhaps you have looked, 
and have seen so few, and those so in- 
distinctly, that you have in despair |. 
given up trying to recognise those you 
know something of, or to learn to know 


tree creeper’s motto. It never creeps 
earthward, but when the top of the tree 
or highest part of an upward tending 
bough is reached it flies either to the 
bottom of the same tree, or of one close by, 
and .begins the same steady climb over 
again. So busy is it that it lets the 
observer come within two or three yards if 
he is very quiet, but let him make a sudden 
movement, and immediately the bird 
works its spiral way round to the other 
side of the trunk and remains hidden. 


By the time my tree creeper had climbed 


so high that I had to throw my head 


back to see it, the sky had become a little 


less clouded, and the slight increase 


of light enabled me to see the bright yellow 


colour of the under parts of a bird which 


flew through the sycamore crying ‘‘ Chiz- 
zic, chiz-zic!’’ This bird was one often 
taken for a yellow wagtail, but it was 
a grey wagtail, a bird nearly an inch 
longer than the former and rather more 
active and restless. The sharpness of 
the alarm note was proof enough of the 
nearness of a nest, or of young birds. 
Twenty yards away there was a_ boat 
landing; as the wagtail flew towards 
this it was joined by its mate. The pair 
alighted on the boards and began to talk 
to a young one which sat there. They 
evidently wanted it to fly with them, for 


‘they tripped round it, then flew a few yards 


and returned as if to coax it. They did 
not say ‘‘chiz-zic’’ to it, but some- 
thing quite different, and it answered 
them. An ordinary observer would not 
have taken it for one of their young 
ones, for it was not much like them. The 
flufiness of its plumage made it appear 
to be larger in the body than the parents ; 
its colours were far duller and the tail 
was quite short, too short to wag, but not 
too short to display—when at last it 
was induced to fly—the two white outer 
feathers, a feature by which you are 


helped to recognise a wagtail even before ~ 


it is ready to leave the nest. I say 
‘* helped ’’ advisedly, because it is not 
a certain sign, for the pipits, buntings, the 
skylark, and some other birds have it 
too, and all show it in flight. 

On turning to look once more at my 
tree creeper 1 was delighted to see a second 
working its way up to the first. Two 
creepers on one tree is a rare sight. Had 
you been watching these birds with 
me and had turned from them to look at 
a coloured picture of one in any bird 
book, you would probably have exclaimed 
that these two could surely not be. tree 
creepers because they had dull, brown 
bodies, and the one in the book was very 
prettily mottled and barred with yellow 
and white and reddish brown, and was 
whitish on the under parts. Well, I used to 
wonder at the apparent difference between 
the birds as I saw them on trees and as 
represented in books, until one day a tree 
creeper, which had not seen me, alighted 
on a silver birch on which the sun was 
shining, and began to climb not two 
yards from me. Seen thus, against a 
background of light-coloured bark, and 
with the sun full on it, I found that the 
pictures had exaggerated nothing, and 
that the little climber wore a coat like 
Joseph’s, ‘‘ of many colours.”’ 

Further on, where the wood swept up 


towards lofty crags, I stood long, hoping 
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to get a sight of the handsome jays—birds 
with blue-barred wings—which were to be 
heard screaming harshly above me; but 
jays ‘shun mankind and love to hide in 
the tops of tall trees. Space fails me to 
tell some interesting facts about a baby 
thrush on a fir bough, and a family of 
pheasants which I saw in the wood; but 
enough has been written to convince you 
that birds can be enjoyed if one does 
but look carefully among thickly leaved 
trees on the dullest days of August. 


Emity NEwLING. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


ee 


THE MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
MEETINGS AT THE HAGUE. 


Lyine amid the emerald lawns and 
briliant flower beds of the Botanical 
and Zoological Gardens at The Hague, 
a large assembly hall offered hospitality 
to the second International Moral Educa- 
tion Congress (August 22 to 27). The 
environment embraced the charming 
avenues which overshaded canals and 
boulevards, the curiously simple brick 
churches, the clean-swept streets, the 
electric tramcars that hummed their way 
down to the lively beach at Scheveningen, 
the House in the Wood, where the first 
Hague Peace Conference was held in 
1899, and the walls and towers of the 
new Palace of Peace, which is to be 
opened next year. Death had _ trans- 
formed the active devotion of Dr. J. T. 
Mouton, the President, into a cherished 
memory which was gratefully recognised 
in the inaugural address of Mr. R. A. van 
Sandick, and the concourse of Dutch, 
English, French, German and American 
men and women who stood in silent 
homage to the name of Dr. Mouton 
presently broke into applause when Mr. 
Sandick praised the energy, resource and 
idealism of the Congress-Secretary, Miss 
Attie G. Dyserinck. Familiar figures who 
stepped early upon the platform were 
Professor Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds 
University, and Mr. Gustay Spiller, the 
never-fatigued secretary of the first Con- 
gress (1908). The marching orders of 
the philosophers and teachers who gathered 
at the four-days’ Congress were to consult 
together on the right treatment, physical 
and moral, of childhood and adolescence, 
and to discuss on a basis of equal courtesy 
accorded to speakers of all denominations 
of thought and worship. Four volumes* 
brimmed with material for debate, and a 
succession of many orators—professors, 
teachers, inspectors, clergymen, Theoso- 
phists, and the rest—maintained a stream of 
argument, criticism, pleading, affirmation, 
and negation. ‘ 

Two sessions were devoted to the clash 
of views represented mainly by the Secular 
Ideals of the French schools  (I’école 
laique) and the Christian tradition and 
dynamic represented by Dr. Sadler, Catho- 


* Published by Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 
The volumes contain papers in various languages ; 
the American volume, which was delayed, can 
be obtained, as can the other four, from Miss 
A. G. Dyserinck, Bilderdijk-straat, 78, Hague. 


lic priests, Protestant ministers, and de- 
nominational teachers. By design or 
accident, the first item in these debates 
was the picturesque uprising of an Egyptian, 
whose red fez symbolised Moslem loyalty, 
who rapidly sketched for us the ethics of 
the Koran, and who benevolently closed 
his speech with the utterance, ‘‘ Peace 
be unto you.’’ A few minutes later, a 
voice proclaimed that the supreme ideal 
in education was the imitation of Christ, 
and that this Christ was not a fixed 
pattern, but an ideal living and energising. 
But, said an ethical lecturer from Brooklyn, 
N.Y., there are multitudes who do not 
accept Christian or other religious doctrines, 


and who yet desire that their children 


should possess the common moral heritage 
of the race. One lady had scarcely ex- 
pressed her belief that God the Absolute 
was the true basis of moral education, 
when another lady claimed that faith in 
the Supernatural was yielding place to 
faith in the Natural. A Parisian Positivist 
breathed the formula of Family, Country, 
Humanity, and summed up the Religion 
of Humanity in the motto, ‘‘ Love for 
principle, and Order for Basis; Pro- 
eress for End.’’ To him succeeded the 
olive-tinted and turbaned delegate from 
Calcutta, Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, who 
courteously reminded. the Congress that 
India possessed spiritual ideals before 
such conceptions had dawned in Europe. 
‘* Morality itself is religion,’’ affirmed Dr. 
Stanton Coit. Nota mere code of precepts 
do we need, said M. Gabriel Séailles, 
but a deep-seated sentiment of respect and 
afiection for human nature. With such 
miscellaneous estimates of the problem 
we passed our first morning, and when, 
at a subsequent session, the controversy 
was resumed, tempers almost approached 
heat. M. Ferdinand Buisson, who for 
thirty years has carried on the advocacy 
of the French secular system initiated 
by Jules Ferry, vehemently claimed that 
morality was based in human nature, 
and that every heroism could be evolved 
without the aid of theology. In supporting 
his thesis, he forgot to obey the bell of 
the chairman (M. Boutroux), and paced 
the platform, declaiming rhetorically amid 
a tempest of both cheers and protests. A 
Catholic priest followed, declaring that 
morality was indeed based in human 
nature, but human nature needed to be 
interpreted on Divine principles. At this 
point Mr. Sarvadhikary intervened. In 
his own Indian country, he said, Moslems 
‘and Hindus were divided; he had come 
to The Hague, hoping to learn the way of 
educational peace, but he found priests and 
philosophers engaged in an intellectual 
war. his appeal of Asia to Europe 
marked one of the most striking moments 
of the Congress. 

Other sessions were devoted to calmer 
topics. Dr. Felix Adler, founder of the 
Ethical Movement, was heard with much 
interest when he asserted that it was 
useless to plan moral education for children 
unless in relation to a plan for all the 
stages of life, each period having its 
special opportunities and perils; and 
the chief object all through should “be 
to develop the intrinsic worth of each 
personality. Adler’s views are stated 
with fulness in the American volume 
prepared for the Congress, 


The discussions just outlined occupied 
the Friday and Saturday; and I may 
be allowed to note by the way that I had 
the privilege of teaching a class of English 
children before an audience of Congress 
members of varied nationalities. 


To Monday were allotted the subjects of 
character-building in institutions outside 
the field of primary instruction (secondary 
schools, technical schools, family life, &c.), 
and to the needs of abnormal children. 
Cordial salutations greeted a Salvationist 
woman in the Army costume when she 
stepped forward to deliver, on Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth’s behalf, a paper in which the 
mother was described as God’s first message 
to the human soul. An English lady in- 
sisted on the indispensable need for disci- 
pline of body and mind, her point of view 
being that of the Duty and Discipline 
movement favoured by the Earl of Meath 
and others. Christianity itself, said a 
speaker, adopts the family form in the 
conception of a Heavenly Father and the 
Law of Brotherhood. And, as the dis- 
cussion wound its way through a variety 
of English, French and German channels, 
one felt that the family idea still held firm 
ground in the modern educational philo- 
sophy, in spite of many complaints as to 
the break-up of household rule and 
morality. Another section, meanwhile, 
discussed adolescence. Miss Alice Woods, 
for instance, confessed that English girls 
were lacking in independence of thought, 
and also in mental breadth. They were 
interested in the Woman Movement, but 
were apt to narrow their ideas down to 
the fragmentary issue of the vote. We all 
should be better for a conception of life 
which liberated itself from the prejudices 
of creed and nationality. HKverybody 
smiled when the German gentleman who 
praised the benefits of Self-government 
overran his time, despised the chairman’s 
bell, and was upbraided with cries of 
‘* Selbstregierung!’’ Miss Lilli Jannasch 
observed that school self-rule was a natural 
preparation of the child’s sense of freedom 
for the responsibilities of municipal 
administration and the parliamentary 
system: in short, it should be essentially 
a training in democracy. Johann Langer- 
mann (author of a valuable monograph 
on the ELrziehungstadt) charmed the audi- 
ence by his breezy and human demand for 
the liberty of the young soul. Not a 
machine, but an organism was the child. 
Fichte said the child was a ‘‘ piece of the 
Fatherland’’; and Langermann would 
take the children from wearisome books 
and benches to the open-air of gardens and 
to companionship with the animal world. 
In this enterprise he had found the assist- 
ance of women indispensable. The task 
of developing the nature and powers of 
the young mind required the combined 
activities of woman and man. This latter 
suggestidn was happily realised in the 
closing session of Monday (Tuesday being 
left for business), when a lady—Madame 
Tideman—presided over the conference on 
the training of the delinquent, feeble- 
minded, deaf and dumb, and blind. She 
drew a pathetic picture of the prison- 
house in which a soul dwelt when afflicted 
with deafness, muteness and_ blindness, 
and yet possessed of an intelligence and 
aptitude for logic if only communication 
could be set up with normal minds. The 
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subjects of study were the same as in 
_ normal schools, said Madame Tideman. 
In this simple remark was wrapped a 
whole world of philosophy, for it suggested 
that one phsychology manifested itself in 
all the types, from the most pitiable imbe- 
cile to the profoundest sage. Perhaps in 
such a principle one may see splendid 
promises of ever-developing thoughts and 
methods in future congresses. 

Nothing could be more cheering than to 
hear the many voices—of Chinese 
educators, of London County Council In- 
spectors, of Catholic clergy, of Protestant 
pastors, of French Rationalists and English 
Salvationists—expressing at least a basic, 
though necessarily incomplete, harmony 
of aspiration towards ideals of  child- 
culture and citizenship. 

F. J. Gourp. 

The Hague, August 26. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Doncaster: Opening of the Free Christian 
Church Hall.—The opening of the Doncaster 
Free Christian Church Hall took place last 
Thursday afternoon, August 22, amid much 
rejoicing. It was a memorable day in the 
history of the Free Christian Church, and 
some stimulating speeches were made. The 
Rev. P. W. Jones expressed his appreciation 
of the happiness and unity of his people, their 
boundless enthusiasm, the entire absence of any- 
thing that could be termed ‘‘ friction,’’ and 
the geniality and energy of all the church 
officers. At 3 o’clock Mrs. G, E. Verity, of 
Leeds, opened the entrance gates, and the 
little crowd of people who had gathered round 
entered the new hall. At 3.30 the Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, of Union Congregational 
Church, Brighton, conducted the opening 
service, and preached the inaugural sermon. 
‘It is a long time now since prophet souls 
confidently declared the victory to God and 
the good,’’ Mr. Williams said. ‘‘ Still, they 
do it, as much to-day as ever. When all sorts 
of wrecks and failures are about them, in 
their hearts they say: ‘ We have received a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken.’ The divine 
assurance of life is that the morning cometh, 
that the good shall prevail, that righteousness 
shall be established, and that love shall be 
the bond of society. The actual experience of 
the world at any time is that the night also 
cometh, that this victory is by no means won, 
that there is enough unrighteousness and sel- 
fishness to make a great part of human life a 
tragedy. Sons of the morning appear; they 
announce its coming; they work with the 
utmost devotion to hasten its coming, to win 
victory for some great cause; they may win 
the victory even, but it may turn out to be 
very disappointing. Now I believe this earth- 
life of ours is only just one among many 
standards in God’s great school. The reason 
why the world to-day is not as much better 
than the world of long ago as we could wish is 
that those who were trained in it have passed 
on to other lives, to other standards in God’s 
school, and fresh pupils have come here who 
have to do the work over again, because they 
need these same lessons that were given to 


their predecessors. The necessity for this 
battle is, I think, the reason for the fact that 
the elements of life’s conflict are the same in 
every age. Those who wrought in past ages 
for the world’s good drew the good into their 
own souls, and have passed out of great 
tribulation and washed their robes and made 
them white in the purifying process of the 
sacrificial life. Let us glory in tribulation too, 
and get out of it patience, hope, experience, 
and a great infilling of the Divine Love. As 
certain as that there is darkness there is also 
a conquering light.’’ At the evening meeting 
the chair was taken by Mr. G. E. Verity 
(Leeds), and the speakers were the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove (Leeds) and the Rev. T. R. 
Williams. Mr. Hargrove delivered an address 
on the ‘‘ Past and the Future.’’ Our thoughts 
and wisdom came out of the past, he said, and 
our religion too. The old Unitarianism was 
a thing of the past, but it was out of the courage 
and fidelity. of that little band who had 
worshipped on the spot where the new hall now 
stood that this splendid building and all that 
it stood for had arisen. They revered the past, 
but their faces were toward the future. The 
Rev. T. R. Williams delivered a searching 
address on ‘* The Relation of Christianity to 
Progress.’’ He frankly admitted that the 


outstanding principles and qualities of Christi- 


anity were not those of Western progress. 
‘* Tt is not,’’ declared Mr. Williams, ‘‘ hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness that 
makes the millionaire.’’ Christianity had too 
often been crushed by other things, even in the 
Church. The speaker instanced on this point 
the attitude of the churches to war. The 
Christian ideal of life, nevertheless, however 
ignored, was never dead, and the whole ques- 
tion was whether what we called progress 
was real progress. The highest type of 
humanity would he realised when the best in 
the ideas of the East and the West combined. 
The time must come when the nations, having 
developed their great powers, would decide 
that they must not spend their powers in 
fighting, but must use them in co-operation. 
When that day came we should know the 
spiritual value of the progress we had made. 
The Rey. P. W. Jones moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to the chairman and speakers. The 
financial proceeds of the opening services, in- 
cluding special ‘* thank offerings,’’ amounted 
to just over £120. 


Dundee.—The annual meetings of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science are to be held this year in Dundee, 
commencing on September 4. Special ser- 
vices will be held at the Unitarian Church on 
Sunday, September 8, at 1] a.m. and 6.15 p.m., 
and the McQuaker Trustees have arranged that 
these shall be conducted by Dr. Crothers, of 
Cambridge, Mass. There will be a meeting 
arranged by the Scottish Unitarian Associa- 
tion on Saturday, September 7, when Dr. 
Crothers will speak on ‘‘ Religious Education.’’ 


Great Hucklow: Commemoration of the 
Ejectment in 1662.—‘*‘ In the one quiet hour 
ot the week, the hour between the departure 
and arrival of our merry Holiday Home 
parties,’’ writes the Rev. C. Peach, *‘ when 
our village of Great Hucklow resumes its 
normal calm, we held a service in commemora- 
tion of the 2.000 ejected ministers in 1662. 
Remote as we are from the highways of com- 
merce, we were not even then beyond the 
reach of the long arm of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Two brave men in our High Peak country were 
counted among the two thousand. One of 
these, the Rev. Thomas Stanley, was ejected 
from the living of the neighbouring village of 
Eyam, and there he eventually died, a victim 
of the plague which had decimated the village, 


and which his heroic spirit had inspired the 


villagers to meet in a manner which has earned 
for them undying honour. In the presence of 
this great trial, Stanley and his successor Mom- 
pesson were reconciled in the Christian spirit 


which transcends differences in Church polity ; 
and in the same spirit a memorial has been 
erected in the Eyam churchyard by modern 
Churchmen to perpetuate the name and 
renown of the heroic Stanley. When Stanley 
was dying he was visited by his loved friend, 
the Rev. W. Bagshawe, the other of our two 
sufferers for conscience sake. When Bagshawe 
was ejected from the living at Glossop, family 
ties drew him to the centre of the district of 
which Glossop is on the confines. In Great 
Hucklow itself he had relations at the Old Hall, 
where he frequently stayed; but his labours 
were not limited to one village. He was the 
Apostle of the Peak, and the whole of this 
neglected wild moorland country became his 
parish. Riding through village and hamlet, 
he delivered his message, gathering such as 
would hear ; and, finally, when the storms had 
passed, he left half-a-dozen congregations 
with their own little meeting-houses to attest 
his labours. Of these congregations two still 
meet—those in Great Hucklow and Bradwell 
—and both have held their memorial services. 
At Great Hucklow, on the Saturday afternoon, 
there was a gathering representative of every 
phase of local Nonconformity, gathered from 
many surrounding villages. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. C. Peach, and a former 
Minister, the Rev. R. 8. Redfern, gave the 
address. On the following day there was a 
crowded congregation at Bradwell, when Mr. 
Redfern again officiated. During his resi- 
dence in the Peak Mr. Redfern made a 
prolonged study of the story of the two 
congregations and their founder. His ad- 
dresses, full of local incidence and moving 
reminiscence, were very deeply appreciated.’’ 


Ipswich.—A bazaar and sale of work to 
reduce the restoration debt of the Friars-street 
Chapel was held in the grounds of Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, Willoughby-road, on Wednesday, 
August 21, under the management of Mrs. 
Watkins. Mr: Robert Pearce, M.P., was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness from _per- 
forming the opening ceremony, which was 
kindly undertaken by his daughter, Mrs 
Rook. There was a good attendance, and the 
takings amounted to £30. The excellent 
photographs of the chape! were much admired, 
and met with a good sale. A few remaining 
copies can be had from Mr. Scopes, 28, Marl- 
borough-road, Ipswich. 

London: Essex Church.—Last Sunday com- 
memoration services were held in memory of 
the ejected clergy who were deprived and 


silenced by the Act of Uniformity, August 24, . 


1662. In the morning the Rev. F. K. Free- 
ston preached on ‘‘ The Glorious Two Thou- 
sand,’’ speaking of the abiding significance 
of the piety which enabled these men of 
honour to follow the dictates of conscience in 
an hour of national crisis. In the evening the 
service was held in Lindsey Hall, so that a 
number of lantern slides might be shown. 
In the first place, portraits of many of the 
heroes of St. Bartholomew’s Day were shown, 
while Mr. Freeston gave many interesting 
facts regarding the leaders of the Ejectment ; 
and afterwards slides were shown of a number 
of old English Presbyterian chapels, which 
owe their foundation, directly or indirectly, 
to ejected clergy. Special hymns were sung, 


“led by the choir of the church, and the service 


was entered into heartily by a congregation 
which almost filled the hall. 


Manchester: Cross-street Chapel. — The 
Chapel has recently been painted inside and 
out, and the electric light installed. Reopen- 
ing services will be held on September 1, 
when the Rey. E. L. H. Thomas will begin his 
ministry in succession to the late Rev. E. P. 
Barrow. It is further announced that a special 
service organised by the Provincial Assembly 
in memory of the 2,000 ejected ministers will 
be held in the chapel on October 5. Harvest 
and reunion services will be conducted by the 


Rev. E. L. H. Thomas on October 6, and the 
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anniversary services of the Lower Mosley- 
street schools on October 20. A welcome 
_ party to the new Minister and Mrs. Thomas 
will be held in the schools on November 2. 

Mansfieid.—It is with great pleasure that 
we record the placing of another stained glass 
window in the Meeting House. The new 
one adjoins the R. F. Vallance memorial 
window, and is the gift of Miss Maud Vallance 
and her brother, Mr. H. C. Vallance. The 
main subject represents the holy family, with 
a seated figure of St. Mary holding the infant 
Christ, behind whom stands St. Joseph. The 
left-hand side light shows a standing figure of 
St. Elizabeth holding the infant St. John the 
Baptist. The lower windows portray the Pre- 
sentation in the Temple and Jesus among the 
Doctors; and the two small lights above have 
cherubs holding scrolls with the words ‘* Faith 
and Love.’’ The inscription reads :—‘‘ To 
the glory of God, and in memory of George 
Vallance, who died May 30, 1880; also of May 
Vallance, his wife, who died June 13, 1890.”’ 
The window has been executed by Messrs. 
Geo. F. Gascoyne & Son, of Nottingham, and 
by the beauty of its design and colouring is a 
‘splendid addition to the chapel. 

Scarborough: Westhorough Church.—The 
anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
August 25, when the Rev. Ottwell Binns, a 
former minister, preached morning and evening. 

Tenterden.—Special services were held at 
the Old Meeting House on Sunday, August 25, 
in celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
congregation. Tenterden Old Meeting House 
is exceptional, if not unique, in the fact that 
its first two ministers were ejected vicars. 
The former of the congregation was the Rev. 
George Hawe, who was ejected from the 
vicarage of Tenterden. He was succeeded in 
the ministry by the Rev. Joseph Usborne, who 
was ejected from the vicarage of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Benenden. Both were re- 
markable men, notable alike for piety and 
scholarship. Of the career of the former 
nothing is known beyond the bare facts just 
recited, but Calamy gives many interesting 
particulars of the latter. Mr. Usborne, subse- 
quent to his ejection from his vicarage, went to 
Hathfield, in Sussex; then to Brighthelmstone 
in the same county. He afterwards preached 
at Peckham for some time. Then he went to 
Ashford, and next to Tenterden, where he 
remained nine years. He spent nine years 
more at Bearstead, near Maidstone, and finished 
his course at his old home at Staplehurst, 
December 28, 1774, aged 85. He was buried 
in the parish churchyard there. On Saturday 
last, on behalf of the Tenterden congregation, 
a wreath of bays was placed upon his tomb 
by the Rev. H. Rylett. 

Yorkshire Unitarian Union.—The following 
resolution was passed at the quarterly meeting 
of representatives of the churches of the Union 
at Leeds, August 13. Moved by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, seconded by the Rev. W. H. 
Eastlake, supported by Mr. F. Clayton, and 
carried, all the members rising :—‘* That this 
meeting of the Yorkshire General Committee 
desire to express to Mr. Chalmers their sym- 
pathy with him in the loss he has sustained 
by the death of his father, who served the 
Union both as President and Treasurer, and 
was for many years a valued member of the 
Committee ; and as minister of an ancient and 
important chapel contributed to maintaining 
the effectiveness of Unitarian work in the 
county.’’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


_ Tue Recorps or Avueust. 

An extraordinarily wet and cold August 
has driven us all back to that perennial 
topic of conversation—the weather, and 
everybody talks as if the present month 
had beaten the record for general in- 


clemency. But Professor H. R. Mill, 
director of the British Rainfall Organisa- 
tion, will not have it that we are ex- 
periencing anything much worse than we 
have had in other years, or that ‘‘ the 
ideal fierceness of the August sun and the 
absence of rain, which make London un- 
inhabitable and the country delectable,’ 
are anything more than illusions born of 
memory and hope. In an article in the 
Daily Chronicle Professor Mill states that 
July is the culminating month of the year 
for temperature, but more than half a 
century of unbroken daily observations 
gives an average temperature for the 
whole of August of 62-3 deg., half of 
the observed Augusts being cooler than 
this, while four had a mean temperature 
below 60 deg. He admits that the present 
August may, when it is past, come near 
the bottom of the list for warmth, but it 
is most unlikely that it will prove the 
wettest August on record—for London, at 
least. Up to the 23rd the rainfall had 
been 2°94 in. The number has, of course, 
risen since then. The wetter Augusts 
have had more than 4 in. of rain on six 
occasions, and more than 5in. on two... 
The total for the three summer months 
of 1878, notwithstanding a very dry 
July, was 14-97 in. Of this 3-28 in. (more 
than the present much-maligned month 
produced in 23 days) fell in an hour and 
a half on the afternoon of June 23. 


Tue SeLporne Sociery. 

An announcement has been made that 
a new section to be known as ‘“‘ An- 
tiquities ’’? has recently been formed by 
the Selborne Society, for the purpose of 
further promoting the third great object 
of the Society, namely, ‘‘ the protection 
of places and objects of antiquarian 
interest or natural beauty.’’ Various 
matters will come within the purview of 
this section, Such as ancient buildings, 
earthworks, and other historic relics, 
in addition to coins, weapons, and utensils 
of all periods. Dr. William Martin, a 
member of the Selborne Society, and 
honorary secretary to the Congress of 
Archeological Societies, will be the chair- 
man. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE INDIAN Fauna. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s letter to the 
Times on the need of legislation in regard 
to the protection of the fauna of British 
India recalls his interesting article on 
the same subject in the Nineteenth Century 
for July. He points out that the question 
thus raised is of interest not only to 
those who, as he puts it in the article 
referred to, ‘‘ plead for the retention 
of beasts and birds in our landscapes, of 
remarkable trees and plants, solely because 
of their beauty or the intellectual stimulus 
aroused by their strangeness of form, the 
mystery of their origin,’? but to others 
who know that it is intimately connected 
with the welfare of man in Southern 
Asia. “‘ The reckless destruction of in- 
sect-eating birds (for example) which 
has been going on unchecked for fifty 
years to feed the wicked plumage trade, 
is causing a great increase in germ-spread- 
ing insects and ticks, and consequently 
of the germ-diseases which destroy human 
beings and the domestic animals on 
which they depend for their food supply. 


Yet the projected Game Act of 1911 
provided little or no protection for insect- 
eating birds—merely dealt with such 
game birds and beasts as might (in the 
words of Mr. E. P. Stebbing, addressing 
the Zoological Society in October, 1911) 
be likely to interest persons with the 
minds conventionally attributed to country 
squires.”’ 


THE Cross IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

The South American Supplement of 
the Times contains an article of special 
interest on “ The Cross in Central America, ” 
which, incidentally, traces the connection 
between the cross as a pre-Christian 
symbol and tree worship, so prominent a 
feature of primitive European religion. 
In Central America, however, the cross 
was a weather symbol. The first one 
seen by Cortés and his soldiers was an 
emblem of the goddess of rain. ‘‘ The 
goddess of rain (called Chalchihuitlique) 
was represented with a cross in her hands. 
In spring festivals were held in her honour, 
no doubt with the design of propitiating 
her, and inducing her to send rain. At 
these celebrations, sacrificial victims, nailed 
to a cross, were shot with arrows. Closely 
connected with the thought of rain is the 
idea of wind. Just as we should expect, 
the cross also appears as a wind symbol, 
in the hands of Quetzacoatl, god of the 
winds. The numerical analogy between 
the four winds and the four points of 
the cross is obvious. It may safely be 
concluded that the cross was a symbol 
of the four winds. That conclusion is 
not only probable in view of the facts 
already mentioned but is borne out by 
similar facts among other peoples. For 
centuries before the Christian era the 
cross was used as a symbol in China, 
India, Persia, Syria, and Egypt. It may 
not have stood for the four winds always, 
and in all these countries. In Egypt it 
was probably a life-symbol, but in all 
instances where the cross symbol has four 
branches a reference to the winds may 
well be assumed.”’ 


A Famous Russtan Epiror. 

M. Suvorin, the founder and editor 
of the Novoe Vremya, whose death is 
announced, made his journal the mouth- 
piece of the Russian bureaucracy, identi- 
fying himself completely with the policy 
of the Government. In his early days, 
however, he had pronounced liberal views, 
and at the age of twenty-four wrote 
sketches of village life for the Sovremennik 
(Contemporary), which was edited by the 
famous Socialist, Tchernyshevisky. At 
this time, having abandoned his early 
military ambitions, Suvorin was champion- 
ing the cause of the poor and earning his 
living as a village schoolmaster. In 
1863 he went to St. Petersburg to make. 
his fortunes as a journalist, and became 
a member of the staff of the St. Petersburg 
Viedomostt. From this point a gradual 
change came over his opinions ; neverthe- 
less he wrote some scathing articles which, 
when published in book form, brought 
him within the clutches of the law, and 
resulted in two months’ imprisonment 
for ‘‘ treasonable disrespect towards the 
established institutions of the realm.’’ 
M. Suvorin was the son of a serf who had 
achieved a remarkable career in the army. 
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The 


International 
Gorrespondence 
Schools 


will be pleased to send you a 100-page book, free, 
describing the system of education which carries prac- 
tical, profitable knowledge to thousands who can afford 
neither the time nor the money to go to school or 
college, 


The I.C.S. work is threefold: Teaching employed 
persons their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work ; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good 
salaries in chosen vocations. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
of the I.C.S. System. 


1. Courses of Instruction for particular occupations, 
in which are taught only the facts, processes, and prin- 
ciples necessary to qualify the student to advance 
himself in position and earnings. 


2. Instruction Papers prepared for each Course: 
principles applied in examples of practical value ; 
frequent revisions to keep pace with the latest de- 
velopments and most modern methods. 


3. Thorough examination and correction of the 
written work of students, and full, clear, and exact 
explanations of all difficulties met with by students. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESSES 
through the I.C.S. Methods. 


During 1911 over 5,500 I.C.S. students wrote 
thanking us for bettering their positions, The average 
increase in salaries was 56 per cent., or over 10/- in 
the £1, The average of unemployed I.C.S. Students 
is only one in 10,000. 


Here is a “ finger-post” to success, After receiv- 
ing wage-advances of 140 per cent. and 70 per cent., 
this student writes :— 


** As I wished for a varied experience I secured a 
situation about twelve months later with a further in- 
crease in salary of 10 per cent., and have since had 
a rise at the same firm of another 10 per cent., so 
that ! am now earning nearly 400 per cent. more 
than when I first joined the Schools about three 
years ago.” 


GEORGE W. GROSSMITH, Bedford. 


et ee 


Do not worry about ycur present limitations ; or 
about the fees, books, time allowed for each lesson, 
how your present work will be affected, how you can 
get a better job. Get the free information we will 
send you—let that answer your questions. Let us 
refer you to students in your own district. 


RESPONSIBILITY « PERMA. ENCY 


The growth of the I.C.S. has been wort t-wide and 
continuous since their foundation 21 years ago, No 
other correspondence schools have the experience, 
system, or the capital to provide such training as is 
afforded by the I.C.S., and all ambitious men and 
women are invited to write for the General Prospectus, 
which gives details of the 1.C.S. Salary-Raising Edu- 
cation ; it is sent, post free, to any part of the world 
on application to 


The International 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd 


Dept. B46, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
19 ADELAIDE Pace, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sizn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 


a Gree San A, HARDCASTLE, 


LEsLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss Cec1L GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RvussELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. . 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 
JULY. 


CONTENTS. 


The Power of Suggestion. Edgar Thackray, 
r (M.A., Ph.D. 
A Bygone Village. Emma C. Drummond, 
A School in Madagascar. T. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddba. George Burnett Stallworthy. , 
The Song of the Sea. Manley B. Townsend. g 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A. Stephen Noel. 
Man or Priest. Rupert Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible. Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI.—X XX. 

Arthur Brooke. 

Bertram Lister, M.A. 

T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 

F.J. Gould. 

H. V. Mills, E 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. - (M.A. 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 

By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Horasey-lane, N. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


se HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
. Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls, 6d. a 
year ; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to EDITOR, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. — First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 


sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 


PoTTrEeR. > ~4 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

. Miss Avice E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev.and Mrs. HENRY 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INquirER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.-— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


ISCARD, near New Brighton.—To 

be Let, furnished, for six or twelve 

months, comfortable, well-furnished house ; 

good garden. Three minutes from shops and 

Unitarian church. Penny train to beach 

and all ferries for Liverpool.—F. R., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


AREHAM.—Rooms to Let in nice 


modern house; high situation, with a 


fine view.—Mrs. Woop, The Gables,..Wor- 
grett-road, Wareham. Recommended by Rev. 
H. S. and Mrs. Solly. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


EMNANT BARGAIN! — Genuine 
White Art Irish Liner, suitable for 
making’ Teacloths, Traycloths, D’oyleys, &e. 
Bundles of big pieces only 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. 
Catalogue FREE.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland, 


RHE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 
ing Irish Linen Summer Costume Fabric, 
“Wlaxzella.”’ Light, cool, washable; wears for 
years. Scores of beautiful designs, fascinating 
shades.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing, 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 
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MAN’S CHIEF END, 


and other Sermons. 
By R. B. DRUMMOND, B.A., T.C.D. 


Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. 1s. net. 


HOW A Pacig ATHEIST FOUND 


By G. A. FERGUSON. 


Crown 8vo, 272 pp. 2s, 6d. net. 


THE. CHURCH OF TO-MORROW. 


By JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 164 pp. Photogravure Portrait. 2s. 6d. net. 
THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of 
ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Principal : 
Rey, J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 


For particulars as to Lectures and Bur- 
saries for Students for the Ministry apply 
to the PRINCIPAL, or to one of the under- 
signed: 

A. H. WorrHINGTON, B.A., 
1, St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., 
3, Keats Grove, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


NV R. FRANK HOPPS, Kirby Fields, 

Leicester, can supply a limited number 
of the following works of the late Rev. J. 
Pace Hopes :—“Pilgrim Song” at Is, “Ser- 
mons of Sympathy” at 1s, and “First 
Principles of Religion and Morality” at 9d.; 
or the three works, half-a-crown post free. 


M‘*s DREWRY hopes to resume her 
Courses of Lectures, Readings, and 
Lessons on English Language and Literature 
early in October. For particulars apply by 
letter.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


Mr. G. BOWER CODLING 


conducts Classes in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


at Hasluck’s Academy, Bedford House, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. Commencing Friday, 4th 
October, Special Class for Ladies, Assistance given 
in the preparation and delivery of Speeches for all 
occasions.— Write for full Syllabusto SAM. 1). HASLUOK, 


_~ Pirector, 3, Bedford Street, Strand, W,C, 
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Among recent articles are the following :— 


Commonsense and Metaphysie. By Rev. 
W. ORDE WARD. August 31. 
“Francis Thompson.” By Rev. Encar 
DAPLYN. August 31, 
Moral Edueation Congress. By F. J. 
GOULD, - August 31. 
Man and Metaphysie. By Rev. F. W. OrpE 
WARD. August 24. 
The New Spirit in Education. August 24. 
The Ejected Ministers. August 17. 


Conditional Immortality. By Rev. J. M. 
Luoyp THoMAs. August 10. 


Values of the Faith. By W. Scorr Parmer. 
(four Articles.) July 20, 27, August 3, 10. 


The Eugenies Congress and After. By Dr. 


LIONEL TAYLER. August 3. 
The Christian Minister. By Rev. Josppn 
Woop. - August 3. 


Any of the above issues to be obtained 
from THE PUBLISHER, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. Post free 14d. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P, J, FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income 
Claims Paid exceed 


£2,949,000 
£12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bow .zs, 


Managing 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Directors. 


NOW READY. 42 pp. Feap. 8vo. 
The Provincial Assembly Lecture 
for 1912. 


“The Immanence of God and 
the Individuality of Man,” 


BY 
Sir HENRY JONES, LL.D., O.Litt. 


6d. net. By post 7d. Quantities 6d. each plus postage. 


Messrs. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown St., Manchester. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific Technical, Medical 
aw, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free, State Wants. Books Bought, 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL, 


W, & G, FOYLE, 138, Gharing Oross Ba), London, W.6, 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors: 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


“TILE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding, Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A, F, GARRETT, 
M.A., “The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL, 
AND Boarping SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicHGaTH, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LiniAN Tavpot, B.A., Honours, Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


eN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Next Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. MonraomeEry, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N. StepuHEnson,M.A. (Oxon), 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


OME EDUCATION.—JosEPH H. 
WIcKSTEED (M.A. Oxon) and Erurn 
WICKSTEED (Higher Froebel Cert.) have taken 
a house on high ground and sandy soil, be- 
tween Guildford and Dorking, where they 
wish to receive a few boys and girls to educate 
with their own, ages 3 to 13. 

The house stands on the edge of Blackheath 
Common, in two acres of grounds, mostly 
pinewood and heather, 

They will be assisted by Miss Enid Bran- 
son (Science Tripos, Cambridge) and visiting 
teachers, Trained nurse in the house, 

For illustrated prospectus apply Wester: 
main, Chilworth, Surrey, 
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SUNDAY, September &. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. W. J. 
Piaortt. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON, 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn, 
Oroydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzsron, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. B. Spriqut, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
6.30, Rev. RowLaNnn HILn. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. EL uis; 
6.30, Rev. D. D. Evans. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
aos 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burtram Listur, 

A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 

ev. I. J. Jenxins, of Hinckley. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. W. C. Bowie. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. BH. Bigas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr, TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No 
morning service until Sept. 15; 7, Mr. RB. 
Ho.LiLoway. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropsr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
strect, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrra 
Porn. 

Maneford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON CoopER, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. C. Hotpen, M.A. : 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
only, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J, 
LIONEL TAYLER. ; 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mrs. Brown; 
6.30, Rev. J. Ewuis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept. 22. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. A. Hurn, B.A. 


and 


11.15 


Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Ww. 
LrEz, B 

_ Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
Witson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. BRooxway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Supply. 

AMBLESIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rey. C. Pzacu, of Manchester. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 
J. McDowE Lu. ; 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. C. M. Wriaut, M.A. 

Bremineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, ll and 6.30, Rev. A. C. NICKERSON. 

Bvaoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6,30, Rey, H. 
Bops.y Smirs, 


and 7, Rev. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bouron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45: 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 

BovugnEemovuts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and6.30, Rev. F. H. Vauauan, B.A- 

Brtpporr, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucxnme, B.A. 

Beiauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Mr. F. R. Nor, LL.B. 

Busy St. Epmunps (I'ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WAR. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 
CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 
6.30. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D: Jenkin Evans. 
Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dr. G. I. Broxu. : 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styatz, 6.30, Rev. J. T. Davis, B.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 

E. Savevt Hroxs, M.A. 

Evrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

W. E. WIttiaMs. 

Gex Cross, 1] and 6.30, Rey. R. H. MaIsTaR, 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30; Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 

Hargrove, M.A. 

Lrlonstmr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. K. H. Bonn. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

J. M. CoNNELL. es 

LiverPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 

C. CRADDOCK. 

Livrrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. H. FIsHER SHORT. 

LivEeRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. J.C, 

Overs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E.S. Russetr, B.A. 

Matpstongz, Unitarian Church, LEarl-street. 

Closed for repairs. 

Manonester, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 

6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Manonester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 
WaITakER, B.A. : 

New Bzicuron and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 

and 6.30, Rev. A. HALL, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 

High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

OxFoRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 

CARPENTER, 

PortsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 

Rev. G. W. THompPson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 

Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 
ScarporouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 

Rey. JosEpH Warn. 

SunsrIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cocg; 

6.30, Rev. T. ANDERSON. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 
6.30, Rev. WixtJAm Aaar. 
Soururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. ‘ 
SoutHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, M.A. 
Torquay. Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Conwnor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 

Mr, Percival CHALK, 

Wust Kiesy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. H. W. HAWwKExEs, 


11 and 6.30, 


Il and 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church. Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-strest, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 


MARRIAGE. ef 

SWANNELL—BIcKERS.—On August 28, at the ats 
Unitarian Chapel, Bedfield, by the Rev. 
Herbert ©. Hawkins, William Henry Swan- 
nell, only son of the late Wm. Swannell, of 
Felmersham, Beds., afterwards of Canter- 
bury, to Sadie, third daughter of William 
Biekers, of Worlingworth. 


DEATHS. 


BHALE.—On September 1, Charles Gabriel 
Beale, of Maple Bank, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham, and Bryntirion, Dolgelly, aged 69. 


JOHNSON.—On September 3, at his residence, ere 
Brinnington House, Stockport, John Geode mae 
Johnson, J.P., in his 82nd year. Funeral ae 
service at the Unitarian Church, Stockport, 
on Saturday, September 7, at 11.30, prior to 


Underbank, Stockport. 


interment at the Borough Cemetery. Friends Se. 
please accept this (the only) intimation. pars 
Inquiries respecting funeral to Wm. Berry ee 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


——<—— 


IX PERIENCED GOVERNESS 


i (young) seeks re-engagement. Usual 
English subjects, fluent French, German, 
Music, Botany, Drill, Games; Cyclist. Excel- 
lent testimonials.—K. G., INQUIRER Office, 8, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


Sica (36) requires post in profes- 
sional man’s house (or equivalent) as 
Companion-Nurse: Housekeeping. Domesti- 
cated. Knowledge of cooking; supervise 
servants, Nominal salary.—M. F.,The Rosery, 
Medstead, Hants: 


The Snquirer, - 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER ne AES, Rater 238 
Per Haur-YBAR ... te ww 8 4 
Par YEAR ... aoe aie et O 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged If credit is taken 

Readers who experience difficulty in obtaininy 
THE INQUIRER locally will greatly oblige by 
communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, d&c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


~ NOTICE.—Summer Holidays. 

The Publisher will be pleased to send copies | 
of THE INQUIRER weekly to readers while 
away from home. Pest free, 1}d. per copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

8. d. 

- Pre Page 
Harr Paap... tee ES 
Pur CoLumMnN ... a 
Inco In COLUMN ee ee 
Front Pagze—Ino# In COLUMN 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 

Charitable Appeals, ld. per word, 

Second and further insertions half price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 

20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. : 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. = 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o’clock on THURSDAY to appear _ 
the same week, 


SCOnwo th 
FOOoeo 
ARDOSO 


- main thesis he expressed in the following 


“in making assumptions in regard to 
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-. complacency with which the philosophy 


Tap Inquirer, September 7, 1912. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Proressor ScHArer delivered — his 
Address as President of the British Associa- 
tion at Dundee on Wednesday. His 
choice of subject, the Origin of Life, 
and his line of argument, are likely to 
revive many of the controversies which 
lie on the border-land of religion. His 


words :— 

‘* Setting aside, as devoid of scientific 
foundation, the idea of immediate super- 
natural intervention in the first pro- 
duction of life, we are not only justified 
in believing, but compelled to believe, 
that living matter must have owed its 
origin to causes similar in character to 
those which have been instrumental in 
producing all other forms of matter in 
the universe ; in other words, to a process 
of gradual evolution.”’ 

* * * 

On a first cursory review the line of | 
argument strikes us as singularly in- 
effective. A large part of it depends | 
for its validity upon the evolution of living 
from lifeless matter, but it is just here that 
proof breaks down, and Professor Schafer 
has to keep company with theologians 


things which it is reasonable to believe. 
For him the problems of life are essentially 
problems of matter, but he has to acknow- 
ledge that no process of transition has 
hitherto been observed. He thus leaves 
the problem very much where he found 
it, with a strong expression of his own 
preference for the purely physical solution. 
The Address is not likely to lead to any 
rebound into speculative materialism; 
though it is calculated to disturb the 


/an unimaginative and fatalistic foreign 


of vitalism is accepted by many people. | 


We cannot ignore the possibility that some 
day living matter may be produced in 
the laboratory. And what then? Even 
then we do not think that the spiritual 


an aeroplane might have been placed in 
the same category by international agree- 
ment. But the competition in the appli- 
cation of science to purposes of destruction 
has been too strong for such reasonable 


interpretation of life would have received | and pacific counsels, and it is announced 


an incurable wound. 


*% * %* 


A TERRIBLE account of Russian atroci- 


ties in Tabriz appeared in the Manchester | 


Guardian on Tuesday from the pen of 
Mr. G. D. Turner. Love for their own 
country makes the members of the Persian | 
Constitutional party specially obnoxious 
in Russian eyes, and numbers of them 
have been sent to the gallows under 
circumstances of hideous brutality, among 
them the Sikat-ul-Islam, the chief Nealon 
ecclesiastic in Tabriz, who is described 
as a man of very unusual ability, of great 
personal charm, 


i 


in the control of Persian affairs has been 
defended on the ground that it is in the 
best interests of a decaying nation. If 
our Foreign Office ever believed this, these | 
accounts of Russian terrorism should 
dispel the delusion. But we greatly 
fear that it is simply a logical part of 


policy, in which the rights of weak nation- | 
alities are of small account, and plain 
questions of right and wrong are seldom 
asked, 
Bie ee 

Tue friends of international peace 
will notice with grave alarm that the | 
strong and influential plea for the limitation 
of the use of air-ships in war has been | 
quite fruitless. We have no evidence 
that it has been even seriously considered 
by our own or any other civilised Govern- 


ment. War is a hideous game carried on 
under definite rules. Many barbarous 
practices, like the killing of wounded 


men, have been scheduled as inadmissible. 
The mangling of hundreds of human 


and singularly broad- | 
minded. Our partnership with Russia | 


| its interests in public debate. 


that the new  hyper-super-Dreadnought 
|is to be covered with protective armour 
| against attack by aeroplane. 
ony eee 


Tue meeting of the Trade Unions Con- 
gress is an annual revelation of the enor- 
mous strength of organised labour, and 
| not less of the advantage to the community 
that labour should be organised, and that 
it should formulate its policy and discuss 
The 45th 


Congress, which has been held in Newport 


this week, has been not less notable than - 
its predecessors for the healthy variety of 
opinion represented, and the importance 
of its decisions. In the course of his 
address, the President, Mr. Will Thorne, 
M.P., pronounced emphatically against 
compulsory arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes. He also once again identified the 
interests of organised labour with inter- 
national goodwill. By taking part in 
politics they should learn, he said, that no 
nation lives to itself alone. They must 
understand international relations and 
their position as a great internationa] 
working class movement, which would put 
an end to the foolish policy of spending 
at least one-half of the national expenditure 
in building Dreadnoughts and guns. 
* ** * 

Av a later stage an important step was 
‘taken towards the federation of all unions 
in the same industry, but this was accom. 
panied by a virtual condemnation of the 
methods of Syndicalism, while the policy 
‘* to down tools ’’ all at the same time, and 
the national strike found little favoure 
On Wednesday the Congress adopted by 
a small majority a very drastic resolution 


beings by the dropping of shells from 


to the effect ‘‘ that the question of secular 
education be eliminated from the questions 


for discussion at any future Congress.’’ 
Clearly a resolution of this kind cannot 
bind the future, and it was adopted in 
order to allay some smouldering theological] 
irritation. But its adoption reveals a 
good deal of practical wisdqam. As long 
as it remains operative it will save the 
Congress from the disaster of squandering 
its energies in religious controversy, and 
meanwhile the education difficulty is 
solving itself, and all over the country the 
school under public control is becoming 
the normal type. 
* * * 


Tue problem of Sunday amusements 
has become a hardy annual. The argu- 
ments for strict observance or greater 
licence have been exhausted long ago, but 
there has been a remarkable change of 
public sentiment, and the immunity of the 
Picture Palace from Sunday prohibitions 
has again raised the question in an acute 
form. The army of professionals who 
work hard to amuse other people have no 
intention of surrendering their day of rest 
unless economic pressure is too strong fog 
them. Putting the distinctly religiour 
sentiments and associations of Sunday on 
one side, we may reinforce their plea by 
the less obvious interests of the audience. 
It is not good for them that it should be 
made easy to escape from boredom simply 
by following the familiar round of week- 
day amusements. As Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
pointed out the other day, after all the 
hurrying and speeding up of the present 
time the brain needs rest and a change of 
thoughts. We cannot afford to go on in a 
chain of similar things day after day. 
England, she maintained, would be commit- 
ting moral suicide and physical race suicide 
if she gave up her Sunday. Thisis nota plea 
for dulness in the interests of religion, but 
for a sane and restful use of Sunday, and 
for the preservation of its distinctiveness 
from other days for the sake of health 
and happiness both in body and soul. 


* * * 


We print in another column an im- 
portant letter from Miss Mary Dendy, on 
the care of the Feeble-minded. There are 
few, if any, people in the country who 
have a better right to influence public 
opinion on this subject, and what she 
writes about the Bill at present before 
Parliament should re-assure many waverers 
of its sterling value. But her letter has 
a practical side as well, which should 
not be overlooked in the discussion of 
the probable issues of legislative action. 
The efforts for which Miss Dendy and the 
society she represents are responsible at 
Sandlebridge are in urgent need of funds. 
Our readers have responded liberally in 
the past to Miss Dendy’s annual appeal, and 
niade the ‘‘ Inquirer Fund ’’ an appreciable 
item in the treasurer’s accounts. We 
hope that they will be eager to do the 
same this year. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE CHURCHES 
AND INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL 
UNREST. 


ee 


By Industrial Unrest I mean the 
conviction on the part of great masses of 
organised workers that they are not 
receiving as large a share of the wealth 
of the country as is their due, and their 
determination to get it; and by Social 
Unrest I mean in the first place a gradually 
permeating suspicion or conviction on 
the part of others (who have nothing 
to gain and perhaps something to lose 
by any change) that this claim is, in the 
But Social Unrest 
goes much further than this. 


main, a just one. 
It recognises 
inarticulate wrongs to be redressed and 
sores to be healed. There are sufferers 
that cannot or do not make their voices 
heard in protests, threats, or demands 
of any kind, and social unrest is in the 
hearts of all who hear their mute appeal. 
And again there is a constantly growing 
sense of collective responsibilities for 
‘“wounds and bruises and _ putrefying 
sores,’ the responsibility for which can- 
not be brought home to any individual or 
even class, and the healing of which seems 
to be beyond the reach of individua} 
effort and to demand an organised ex- 
pression of the collective social will. 


And yet further there is an uneasy 
questioning in many hearts as to the 
worthiness or even the legitimacy of our 
whole scheme of personal efforts and 
ambitions, the goal of our practical as- 
pirations for ourselves and our children. 
If our ideals are not frankly and ultimately 
material, do they not at least involve and 
imply a privileged material position as 
a basis? Do they not involve some- 
thing which in its nature belongs to the 
ideals of a class, not realisable by a society 
in its integrity @ And perhaps the worst 
of it all is that the chief driving force of 
the ‘‘industrial unrest ’’ itself appears 
to be of much the same material nature 
as our own resisting and _ resenting 
ambitions, and often to be as unscrupulous 
and as cruel in its methods. While 
Capital and Labour are defending or 
storming positions of material advantage, 
do either of them cherish in their hearts 
and exemplify in their lives the worthy 
spiritual ideals to which we feel that 
material possessions are only means? 
Are the demands and desires of labour 
any less material than the enjoyments of 
capital ? 

Here then we are brought directly and 
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inevitably to the Churches. What are 


they doing, and what ought they to 


do? 

We are always lamenting that they 
‘“do not reach the working classes!”’ At 
present I will not lament it, but will assume 
it to be the case. Let us think of our 
churches in fact or in spirit, then, as 
mainly middle-class institutions that can 
have no direct control of industrial unrest, 
but which, just because they are based on 
spiritual fellowship, cannot be indifferent 
to the wants of the unprivileged, and 
cannot be content to take their own 
privileged position for granted. It is 
only natural that they should be per- 
meated by social unrest. 

What is their position? First of all, 
if they are living institutions at all, they 
both express and cherish the sense in 
our hearts of an actual life worth living. 
If we are true members of a church we 
have not only pity for the disinherited, 
but a vivid sense of the glory and joy 
of the heritage of life; we have not only 
the noble pessimist’s resolve to lighten, 
if we may, the burden of life, but the 
optimist’s possession of a gospel of great 
joy. And so of necessity our churches 
must at the very least qualify the hard- 
ness and the ferocity of our material 
ambitions, while at the same time they 
quicken our sympathies. If we have 
even faintly apprehended the things of 
the spirit, then what we most value in 
life will appear to us decreasingly de- 
pendent upon large command of material 
I say “‘large’’ command, 
for as long as we are compact of body and 
soul our spiritual life cannot be inde- 
pendent of our bodies. ‘‘No man can 
be a poet or a saint or a lover unless he 
has recently had something to eat. But 
it is no use his having anything to eat, 
unless he is, in his measure, a poet, a 
saint, or a lover, when he has eaten 
it.”’ 

The Church has always done at least 
lip homage to the second half of this 
truth, but not to the first. Yet they are 
equally essential, and, if we deepened 
our homage to the one, we should in- 
evitably recognise the other. If we really 
felt that material things are only to 
be valued as bearers of spiritual things, 
we should understand how vastly more 
important to the spiritual life it is that 
those who have little should have more 
than that those who have much should 
keep it. 

The Church, then, in the exercise of 
its primary eternal and essential function 
of expressing and sustaining the spiritual 
life and quickening the sense of brother- 
hood, must incessantly turn the aspira- 
tions of its members in directions which 
should make them welcome, and not dread, 
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tending to a gain, accompanied by no 
countervailing loss. 

But in old days the Church was not 
content to concern herself with the heart 
alone and leave the intellect outside her 
action. Severe and protracted intellec- 
tual effort was demanded to define the 
precise truths of doctrine and rule of 
practice that made for salvation. Our 
conceptions of salvation have become wider 
and more complex. As in the personal life 
we have learned to look upon the body no 
longer as the foe of the spirit, but as its 
organ and servant, and have learnt to 
think of it with the reverence it demands, 
as such, and to require of teachers and 
trainers of youth some knowledge of 
physiology ; so in this wider social organ- 
ism we have learnt to recognise the spiritual 
significance of the industrial relations and 
conditions of life and to demand of our- 
selves and each other a patient and 
reverent study of the mechanism, or rather 
organism, of industry, that we may better 
understand how by a wise direction of this 
great social instrument to advance to- 
wards the realisation of the social and 
spiritual aims of society. Whence shall 
the impulse to this study spring? From 
the sectional organisations that are 
avowedly pursuing in the first instance 
some material advantage to their own 
members? From the academic world ? 
From the political arena? All are active, 
all are inevitable, and all may be worthy ; 
but must not the purest impulse come 
out of the cry of the churches for 
guidance ? Pastor and flock are in equal 
need. Alone of organised bodies can 
they press the demand for guidance from 
the right point of view, insist on having 
it directed to the right goal, and instinc- 
tively feel whether it is animated by the 
right spirit. 

To the theology of a former age sustained 
and severe intellectual effort was un- 
erudgingly given, for it pertained to sal- 
vation. Shall a less zealous service be 
rendered in our age to Sociology? Can 
the question ‘‘ What shall I do to be 
saved ?’’ be separated from that other 
question, ‘‘ What can I do to save ?’’ 
and can that, in its turn, be answered 
without an appeal to Sociology ? 

But what can the churches do? They 
cannot yet create or promulgate a syste- 
matic sociology. But they can create a 
demand for it and they can prepare a 
public for it. They can acquaint them- 
selves with some of its most obvious pro- 
blems and can drive home the vital neces- 
sity of dealing with them in the spirit of 
religion which is the spirit of life. 

This, and nothing short of it, is the 
meaning of the organised effort that is 
now being actually made to establish 
centres of study of social problems in the 
churches all over the country. 


P. H. W. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH.* 


On an April day of the year 1894 the 
parish churchyard of Keig, in Aberdeen- 
shire, received within its gates all that 
was mortal of William Robertson Smith. 
Behind there followed a strangely mixed 
procession of mourners, in which some of 
the first scholars of the land rubbed 
against dour unlettered farmers and 
crofters, drawn together by a common 
sorrow and a common veneration. They 
came to commit to his last quiet resting 
place in the dear earth one who for five 
years had walked in a whirlwind, reeling 
the dust of ecclesiastical controversy 
through church courts, universities, news- 
papers, and peasant homes, a theological 
A£olus who flung tempests over Scotland 
from his chair in that northern cave of 
learning at Aberdeen. Now he had spoken 
his last word to shake terribly the earth, 
as the dogged Presbyterians thought it, 
misinterpreting their own nervous agita- 
tion. His spirit had been an arrow— 
straight, swift, piercing—and it is still in 
flight though the bow from which it was 
shot is broken. 

The scholars not only of this country, 
but of Europe, had known him at_ his 
splendid worth in the thick of his fight 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing of 
the facts about the Bible, as revealed to 
patient and intelligent research. He had 
enjoyed their friendship, esteem, and sup- 
port, when for the most part those of 
his own household of faith, led by names 
on which this Life will confer a tearful 
immortality as of the shades about muddy 
Styx, were raising a hullabaloo against 
him and his ‘‘ infidelity’ that sounded 
like a set of wild, blatant, and discordant 
bagpipes, blown by amateurs, driving him 
from college and land. A few there were 
who, in the thunderstorm before the dawn, 
knew where the morning star shone un- 
quenchably behind cloud and thick dark- 
ness, and followed in its wake, men gone 
from us now but still honoured—like 
Prof. Davidson, his Old Testament tutor ; 
Prof. Candlish, Bruce, Marcus Dods, Dr. 
Walter Smith, and Mr. Taylor Innes ; 
and men yet among us like Dr. Whyte, 
of Free St. George’s, mystic and saint ; 
and Prof. Lindsay, now of Glasgow Free 
College. As these read this Life they 
will thank Heaven that they were built in 
view of the future, not like those whose 
eyes have been put in the back of their 
heads. 

But ere Smith was laid in the church- 
yard of his native place, Presbyterianism 
had been dragged at the wheels of Ger- 
many into the path of the Higher Criticism ; 
it had been impressed upon it that it must 
hobble along, however rheumatically and 
painfully ; the infidelities of Robertson 
Smith had become the platitudes of its 
colleges, and the living martyr was once 


* The Life of William Robertson Smith. By 
J. §. Black and G. W. Chrystal. 15s. net, 
Lectures and Hssays of W. R, Smith. 10s. 6d, 
net, A. & C, Black, 1912. 
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more the posthumous hero. The General 
Assembly which, thirteen years before, 
had driven him into exile south of the 
Border, now wrote its own Tristia in the 
form of a panegyric of Smith, recording 
in its minutes that ‘‘ his brilliant career 
as a student, distinguished alike in classics, 
in science, and in philosophy, the rapid 
steps by which he advanced to a foremost 
place among the Biblical scholars of 
Europe, are still fresh in the memory of the 
Church and of the community,” and con- 
gratulating the Free Church on such a 
gifted gon ‘‘ born and educated in one 
of her manses, trained in her halls . . 
and holding a distinguished place among* 
her professors, &c.”’ 


... Sic fata deum rex 
Sortitur, volvitque vices, is vertitur ordo. 


His life had been a theological tour de force. 
He was born on November 8, 1846, 
his father, Dr. Pirie Smith, being then 
Free Kirk minister of Keig and ‘Tough. 
Those were post-Disruption days, when 
people often put no sugar in their tea, 
that they might have more to contribute 
to the Church. Pirie Smith had a stipend 
of something under £150 a year, supple- 
mented by taking in pupils, while the 
church in which he preached on Sunday 
mornings was a shed rigged up during the 
previous night, to escape the interdict of 
the local land proprietor. William was a 
very delicate boy, a very precocious one 
to boot, and gave early signs of theological 
distinction. His father once heard the 
little fellow lecture his younger brother in 
the following strain: ‘‘ he doctrine of 
the Trinity is incomprehensible, incom- 
prehensible in this sense that man could 
not have invented it. Therefore it must 
be true.” Perhaps the Platonic theory of 
reminiscence is verified by such an inci- 
dent, and in a previous existence “‘ Willie ” 
had sat at the feet of an Aquinas, or it is 
just, perhaps, possible that he had heard 
this reasoning, so attractive in a child, 
on the lips of some learned divine in the 
Keig pulpit. He and his brother George, 
about sixteen months his junior, were 
educated at home till the former was 
fifteen, when he gained a bursary of £30, 
and the latter one of £10, and they entered 
Aberdeen University. 

The two brothers had a brilliant college 
career, carrying back to Keig the highest 
academical honours, though they had 
both to battle with ill-health, to which 
George succumbed three weeks after his 
final triumphal success. Even amid his 
last sufferings he struggled on with his 
Herodotus and Butler. William survived, 
gained the Ferguson Scholarship in mathe- 
matics, and in 1866 entered New College, 
Edinburgh, to study for the ministry. 
In the competition for the Shaw Philo- 
sophical Fellowship he stood second to 
his friend, the present Principal Lindsay. 
Such was his mathematical ability that he 
secured the assistantship to the illustrious 
Prof. Tait, and in connection with this 
post went to Gottingen, and visited 
Heidelberg to get hints from the labora- 
tory work of Helmholz and Kirchoff. 

In 1869 he became a candidate for the 
Chair of Old Testament and Hebrew in 
Aberdeen, and though he was only twenty- 
two, and had just been licensed as a 
probationer, the Assembly conferred on 
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him the appointment (May 25, 1869). 
His inaugural lecture laid down the 
principles of historical interpretation, which 
he followed in his Old Testament work, 
and whose application led to the articles 
in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, especially that on ‘‘ Bible,” 
in which he denied the Mosaic authorship 
of Deuteronomy, in consequence of which 
he was afterwards arraigned as a heretic 
and infidel. 

The Germans who seem to have in- 
fluenced Smith most were Hwald in 
Old Testament and Rothe in Dogmatik. 
His good, but canny, Scotch admirers 
_ and friends tried to get him to be more 
judicious, and not to “commit himself 
to crude notions from Germany, as there 
was a danger of his ‘ unsettling’ young 
divinity students.” Smith in turn claimed 
that his attitude was reconcilable with 
the standards of the Church, and that 
he was only following in the tradition of 
the great Protestant Reformers, Luther 
and Calvin. And, indeed, he was right, 
for their conception of the Bible as the 
supreme authority in religion applied 
only to such parts of it as their reason 
and conscience left intact. Neither of 
them accepted implicitly all the books of 
the present canon, any more than did the 
early Christian Fathers. 

A heresy charge, however, was pro- 
ceeded with through College Com- 
mittee, Presbytery, and the daily press, 
which set itself on fire with a theological 
controversy that raged and burned and 
roared to the heart’s content of every 
self-made cantankerous Scotch theologian 
m the land. The case came before the 
General Assembly in June, 1877, and by 
491 votes to 113 Smith was provisionally 
suspended from the duties of his Chair. 

At this point it was suggested to him 
that he should sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and take the next vacant Balliol 
living! He declined. 

The process dragged its weary, sinuous 
length along till the Assembly of 1880. 
The fight again took place on the Assembly 
floor, and ended with Smith admitting the 
necessity for greater clearness and com- 
pleteness in the expression of his views 
and the Assembly reinstating him in his 
Chair. Harvard had kept a Professorship 
waiting for him, but he preferred Aber- 
deen, and it went to Prof. Toy. Congratu- 
lations on the issue came in from scholars 
all over Kurope, and then appeared the 
eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannicia, containing an article by 
Smith on “ Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture ” (1880). 

The Rev. Mr. Macaulay, of Edinburgh, 
a popular preacher, whose only claim to 
originality and scholarship lies in a bril- 
liant philological emendation of the name 
of the Dutch scholar Kuenen to 
“ Quenen,” a correction which has not, 
however, been followed by critics and 
students since, raised anew the storm of 
persecution. Smith was again suspended 
till the memorable Assembly of 1881 met. 
_ Rainy, the moderator, whose attitude 
in the case had been shifty and unstable, 
veering irregularly and with vacillation 
away from shaky support, now at length, 
after very precarious navigation in and 
out between Scylla and Charybdis, stood 
up, as he conceived, pro Christo et ec- 
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clesia, and moved that it was 
safe or advantageous for the Church that 
Prof. Smith should continue to teach in 
one of her colleges.” 

It must be conceded that to Rainy, 
diplomatist and courtier, this compulsion 
to take the bull by the horns was a most 
dread, distasteful, as well as disastrous 
duty. With Sir Robertson Nicoll we 
think he was not so Jesuitical as Smith 
believed him. His spiritual sight may 
have been dim. It is said he never slept 
all the previous night before moving the 
fatalresclution. At any rate, witha heavy 
heart, standing on the side of Medizvalism 
against the new Renaissance, and with 
the eyes of European scholarship upon 
him, he sacrificed Robertson Smith, his 
old pupil. As pitiful an object he seems 
to us as Agamemnon offering up Iphi- 
genia at Aulis that the ships might go 
on with prospering breeze. 

Prof. Davidson moved the negative; 
Dr. Whyte supported, declaring: 
“Fathers and brethren, the world of 
mind does not stand still; and the theo- 
logical mind will stand still at its peril.” 

Whyte was the very incarnation of 
Calvinist, Puritan, Presbyterian—the three 
in one—but softened with evangelic grace 
and molten in spiritual fire; the face of 
the man itself a patriarchal benediction. 
He pleaded for the open eye on the broad 
path, but in vain. Smith, on his side, re- 
mained immovable: “I take my stand 
on the critical position.” 

The long process ended. He was no 
more a professor in the Free Kirk. Several 
of the greatest figures in the Assembly 
and Church entered their dissent against 
the judgment ; and Prof. Lindsay declared 
his right, at a protest meeting, to believe 
and teach the views in “ Hebrew Lan- 
It was a moral 
victory for Smith, and a moral defeat for 
the Church. The tide of thought rolled 
on unabashed and irresistible. 

The victim soon got a post as joint 
editor with Baynes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, on which he wrought tremen- 
dously. He delivered lectures in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, published in 1882 as 
“The Prophets of Israel,’ “The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church” having 
been published the previous year. He 
also worked on the Old Testament Re- 
vision Committee, and in 1883 became 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. In 
1886 he was made Librarian to the Uni- 
versity on account of his encyclopedic 
knowledge. His most important work 
was ‘‘The Religion of the Semites,” in 
which he advanced the ‘“ Communion” 
theory of sacrifice, and played his part in 
initiating the study of Comparative 
Religion. 

He had never been robust, and had 
often to work in the fires of pain and 
weakness, but bis mind was like a diamond. 
In 1892 he had to be operated on for 
tuberculosis m the vertebral column, 
but never fully recovered, and after many 
agonies, heroically endured, he passed 
away in 1894. 

The editing of the Life and the Lectures 
has been a real labour of love, carried out 
with patience and thoroughness, and 
though it comes as a thing born out of 
due season it will be welcomed as a fitting 
tribute to one of the most gifted, open- 
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original, and much-suffering 


Biblical scholars of the nineteenth century. a 
Sepius ventis agitatur ingens ce 
Pinus, et celse graviore casu i 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 

Fulgura montes. ee 

R. Nicou Cross. RB 
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SwarTHMorE Haut, the old unpreten- 
tious Elizabethan country house in which ie 


George Fox lived some of his passionate 
years, has come into the possession, as is 
fitting, of the Society of Friends. A good 
deal of expectation of sensational bidding 
had been aroused, but this did not take 
place; and what competition there was 
played about the land considered as a com- 
mercial asset. The bed on which he may, 
perhaps, have slept, and the old battered 
desk on which he almost certainly wrote, 
awoke much interest, and it seems a pity, 
sentimentally speaking, that the desk is 
now parted from the old house. The oak 
panelling of his bed-chamber remains 
intact, and the chimney-piece is a decidedly 
handsome piece of carving. On the second 
storey a door (now blocked up) opened in 
the outside wall, making an admirable posi- 
tion for a preacher; and here Fox is said 
to have addressed such hearers as gathered 
from the neighbouring cottages and stood 
on the ground below. A spacious cup- 
board within offered on occasion an oppor- 
tunity of retreat. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that this monument of unique 
associations should now be in the keeping 
of the honoured representatives of that 
remarkable religious impulse which George 
Fox initiated. 

Nevertheless, George Fox has probably 
never been so interesting from the general 
point of view as he is now. We no longer 
talk of his fanaticism, or of his eccentricity 
—all that matters nothing. We rank him 
among the great mystics, and the secret of 
his life draws and fascinates us: the secret — 
which lifted him above things trivial, and 
even ludicrous, to the diviner ether which - 
burns up all except the imperishable and 
eternal. And that our time is seeing a 
remarkable recrudescence of interest in 
mysticism and the mystics can hardly be 
denied. The men and women who, amid 
the profound dissatisfactions and perpetual 
flux of life have found a sure abiding place, 
attract us more and more strongly. We 
seem to see that though these persons are 
not the monopoly of any creed, church, 
country, or climate, and though they mani- 
fest through the widest variety of forms, 
their experience is essentially the same, 
and forms, as Miss Underhill has said, a 
vast body of consistent evidence which 
cannot be ignored in any impartial examina- 
tion of the human spirit. There is in them 
something vital and passionate, something — 
essential and eternal, which our surface 
contentions fail to touch ; which is above 
all shibboleths, even when it is driven to ~ 
use shibboleths; which is far profounder _ 
than all theories, even when it is driven 
to clothe itself in theories. Paul, Augustine, 
Francis, George Fox: we feel them pal- 
pitating and thrilling with the conscious- 
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ness of a relation of which their own 


descriptions are inadequate—even, it may 
be, misleading. Some of us know, here 
and there, such a personality. We are 
fond of stating what we want in a 
“*preacher’’; and complex, indeed, are 
our mental and moral needs. But how 
many tired souls among us turn from the 
theorists who offer their theories for the 
Bread of Life, from the controversialists, 


who shout their arguments for inspiration, 


from the intellectualists, who substitute 
their philosophy and psychology for the 
divine Gospel, from the men who cannot 
even in their most fervid moments forget 
themselves, to the spirit that we feel in- 
stinctively experiences God. That first— 
and all after: all learning, all knowledge, 
all eloquence—but that first. The spirit 
that denies, the spirit that pugnaciously 
affirms, holds our ears for awhile; then 
we turn away, seeking rather for him who, 
having proved in his own soul, shall teach 
us to prove ours. Such souls there are, 
thank God; such souls have been. And 
among them we name George Fox. 

: HeR: 


A TRAMP WITH A SOUL. 


I think I could turn and live with animals, 
they are so placid and self-contained, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their con- 
dition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for 
their sins. 

—Walt Whitman. 


I met him on the outskirts of a pleasant 
hamlet. 

T had been standing for some minutes 
looking across a meadow in which English 
kine were feeding, and was asking myself 


and wondering what it is that makes 


red and white cows and brown horses 
wed so intimately and peacefully with 
green pastures. My attention was especi- 
ally riveted upon a foal which lay sprawling 
in the hot sun near its mother in the 
ultimate ecstasy of luxury. 

If it had been his cue, my man could 
not have appeared upon the scene at 
a more fitting moment. Two sacks hung 
over his shoulder, and he was dragging 
his limbs with a slouching gait along the 
path toward me. When he was a few 
yards off he lowered his burden, tilted 
his peaked cap, mopped his forehead 
with his palm, and hailed the stranger. 

‘““Tt’s a ’ot day, sir! ”’ 

To which obvious remark I assented. 

The sacks were nearly full, but with 
light material which would not have 
turned the scale at many pounds avoir- 
dupois. 

‘“ That foal is hugely enjoying himself,”’ 
T remarked. 

‘“That’s just what I was thinkin’ on 
mysel’, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘ as I was comin’ 
along with these confounded sacks on 
my back. I was sayin’ to mysel’ as 
’ow I was just cut out for that ere occupa- 
tion.” 

Whereat he again mopped the beaded 
forehead. 

** But would yer believe me, sir, I 
saw a sight asd bate that “oller just 
turned four this mornin’ by the village 
clock. I was sleepin’ in that ere barn, 
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leastways I’d only just opened my peepers, 
an’ I saw that ere same foal put ‘is fore- 
legs roun’ “is mother’s neck an’ love her 
like. a kid *is mammie. Yer needn’t 
believe me, sir, unless yer likes, but it’s 
as true as I’m a stan’in’ “ere. Yer’ll 
excuse me, sir (mopping his face and 
glancing at his trousers which were well 
ventilated), ‘but I’m better than this 
sometimes. I ain’t ’ad no wash this 
blessed mornin’, I’ve got a lump 0’ 
soap astickin’ to my pocket, but I’ve lost 
my towel. An’ lyin’ about rough takes 
the crease out o’ yer trousers! But none 
o’ them creepy, fusty lodgin’ ’ouses for 
me, thank yer! There’s many a wuss 
bed than a few wisps o’ clane ’ay’ll 
make yer!’’ 

Once set going, he rattled off at a gallop ; 
took me in imagination with him on his 
rounds; hit off in graphic style the 
special weaknesses of this crony and of 
that ; how this one had given him twenty 
(sic) waistcoats, one of which he was 
then wearing (where the remaining nine- 
teen were stored he did not explain) ; 
and how from another he had bought for 
an old song an antique pair of tongs 
which he had converted at a second-hand 
dealer’s into half-a-pound sterling, and 
deposited with all speed at my host’s of 
the Cart and Horses. 

‘“ Tm not goin’ to try an’ make myself 
out an angel, sir. I’ve got a thirst on 
me this very moment as deep as the 
Pacific Ocean, ’an these ‘ot days don’t 
some’ow make it evaporate. I’m not 
o’erfond o’ work neither, an’ it’s no 
use sayin’ as I am, specially this weather. 
But blest if that ere foal don’t take the 
cake ! *” 

The said foal had remained absolutely 
motionless during the conversation, his 
legs stretched out at exactly the same 
akimbo. 

‘* The only difference between me an’ 
that ere foal, sir, as I can see, is that 
’e’s lyin’ down drinkin’ o’ the sun into 
is innards, an’ I’d be in my element 
liftin’ a glass or two to yer honour at the 
Cart and ’orses. Yer don’t ’appen to ‘ave 
a few coppers makin’ ’oles in yer trousers’ 
pockets, do yer, sir?’ 

Overcome by the careless jollity and 
bluff honesty of this boon companion, I 
dived down and hauled out. the loose 
contents—44d. 

At that moment a pal happened to pass 
by, laden also with a sack and obviously 
of the same industry. 

‘“Tm glad to see as ‘ow yer knows 
yer manners, Bill,’’ said my beneficiary. 
‘“T believe as ‘ow yer’d go right by an’ 
never open yer beak to a mate cos he’s 


in the company of a gen’leman. Why, 
man, I’ve just come into a fortune! 
’Ere’s three-’alfpence for yer, Bill! We'll 


drink the gen’leman’s ’ealth together at 
the Cart and ’orses. I only wish ’e’d a’ 
made it longer! What I likes about yer, 
sir,’’ shouldering the sacks and giving 
me a parting shot, ‘‘ is yer never made no 
conditions at all. Now most o my 
friends on the road they always tells me 
to be sure and not spend it at the public 
’ouse. An’ o’ course, to please ‘em, I 
allus says as ’ow I'll be sure to place it 
to my account in the Post Office Savin’s 
Bank! But I likes to tell a gen’leman 
the truth whenever I can. Come along, 
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Bill. And may yer honour never die 0° 
thirst ! *? 

He took the turn of the road with 
Bill at a slightly increased pace. I 
pictured him a few minutes later in 
mine host’s cool taproom, an added 
twinkle in his eye and a more tripping 
lilt of humour on his tongue. And I 
think of some who toil week in and week 
out, without a twinkle in the eye or 
any tripping of humour on the tongue, 
who appear to be further removed from 
the Kingdom of Heaven than this one 
to whom the love of a foal to a mare 
still remained a mystery that excited 
wonderment and who enjoyed his glass 
the more for having a pal to share it 
with him. A tramp (even a thirsty one) 
with a soul is better than a millionaire 
without one. 

I strolled away pensive. The foal 
traced a semi-circle with his long legs, 
wheeling over to bake the other side, 
and again resumed the perfect quiescence 
of the most exquisite dolce far mente. 


HARROLD JOHNSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Edtior is not responsible for the opiniona 
expressed by correspondents. LITERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMA, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
phe name and address of the senders. 


THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Sir,—It pleased me very much the 
other day to have my attention called 
to the fact that I had not this year had 
an appeal in Tue Inquirer for my children 
at Sandlebridge. The interested friend 
had. been looking out for my annual letter 
with a view to once more helping our 
work. You will remember that last 
year our appeal in the spring was not 
very productive, and you kindly helped 
us again in the autumn, with most ex- 
cellent results. I thought it best to 
wait until autumn was here again before 
putting our fresh needs before your readers ; 
but I must delay no longer, for, indeed, 
our needs are at present extremely 
pressing. I am glad to say that we are 
at last taking seriously in hand the building 
of our Ashby Memorial Hospital ; a iriend, 
a doctor in the neighbourhood of the 
Colony, has interested himself for us to 
such purpose, that we have received some 
very considerable donations; our pre- 
liminary plans have been prepared, and 
we propose to ask our governors to pass 
a scheme at their next meeting. But the 
scheme, we find, must include more 
than the hospital; it has become impera- 
tive to build a little house for our Superin- 
tendent. Her accommodation at present 
is not satisfactory ; she lives in the house 
which belongs to the young women, and 
we find that her doing so results in her 
working harder than she ought to do. 
Moreover, the rooms which she occupies 
are badly needed for the girls themselves ; 
they are at present doing their sewing in 
the room which is supposed to be my 
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bed-room; it is a useful room; we had 
already fitted it with great cupboards, 
so that it might be used as a stock-room. 
That is all right; there is still space in 
it for a bed. But it is not all right that 
our girls have no sitting-room except 
their dining-room; in the summer they 
do very well—if it be not raining; in 
the winter, they ought to have a recreation- 
room; and the room which is used for 
the committee and for our superintendent’s 
sitting-room would serve this purpose 
excellently. These two buildings would 
find us about twenty-four more’ beds ; 
the hospital would release twenty beds, 
now reserved for sickness; and the 
house is to have a small dormitory in it, 
as some girls will live there and do the 
house-work. These girls will also do the 
cleaning for the hospital, which will be 
connected with the house by a covered 
way, so that the same kitchen may serve 
both buildings. Even this is not all 
that we must now undertake—we must 
arrange our weaving-sheds. Hor these, old 
buildings, and to some extent old material, 
will be available. They will, of course, 
add to the expense of the scheme, but 
not so very greatly as to make it desirable 
to postpone longer accommodation so very 
sorely needed. 

1 am much afraid lest people may sup- 
pose that the Mental Deficiency Bill will, 
when it is passed into law, provide for all 
our needs. I trust that some of our most 
pressing anxieties as to maintenance 
may be to some extent relieved; but I 
am sure that, for some time to come, we 
shall still have to look to private generosity 
for the extension of our buildings. We 
cannot aflord to wait; we never have 
waited; as you are aware, we have 
determined that certain things must be 
done, and then we have done them; and 
your readers, with other generous friends, 
have given us the means. 

Perhaps you will allow me to say 
here a word about the Mental Deficiency 
Bill. So very much has been written in 
abuse of it that it can hardly be that some 
prejudice has not been created against it. 
I hardly think it possible that some of 
the writers against the Bill, whom one 
might think from their reputation to be 
men of education, can be unaware of the 
falsity of their statements. I am not 
concerned to repeat these; but I do 
wish to assure your readers that I firmly 
believe that there is not the slightest 
danger that any individual liberty will 
be interfered with under the Act. I 
believe that more stringent legislation 
will make for more justice and kindness 
in the treatment of the feeble-minded, 
who have certainly, in the past, met with 
scant measure of both. Such people 
never have liberty in any tiue sense of the 
wold. They are always incurring the 
penalty of the law, and the law has at 
present no proper means of dealing with 
them. Itis most unjust that a poor feeble- 
minded lad should spend his life going in 
and out of prison with intervals of the 
workhouse, when he might be safely 
and happily at work on a farm in the 
country—not earning his living, but not 
wasting his time either—and living the 
only wholesome life that is possible for 
him. At the same time, I quite agree 
with you that every safeguard must be 
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provided against the possible detention 
As the Bill proposes 
only to deal with those who have already 
come under notice because of their in- 
ability to guide or protect themselves (as 
inebriates, criminals, or paupers), and 
as very careful and gradual cer‘ification 
is provided for, and may be further 
restricted, I believe that there is no risk 
of even a single person’s being unduly 
restrained. On the other hand, the lament- 
able cases which come to our notice of 
illegal private restraint will become im- 
It is a pitiful thing to see a 
feeble-minded boy who has been forced 
into imbecility and crippled for life by 
having been for years tied into a chair 
It is 
certain that no scheme must be tolerated 
that does not, in dealing with the feeble- 
minded, make their happiness and safety 
Minute inspec- 
tion will secure the well-being of those 
who must be detained, and will also secure 
that no person shall be detained im- 
properly. The external evidences of de- 
tention, such as walls and bolts and bars, 
a meta- 
phorical turning of the key is all that is 
needed in the case of the feeble-minded ; 
this is our experience at Sandlebridge, 
where every boy on the place could walk 


of normal cases. 


possible. 


to avoid trouble in caring for him. 


a primary consideration. 


are absolutely unnecessary ; 


off it,‘‘ if he had the mind to.”’ 


And this brings me back to our boys, 
and I should not like to close this long 
letter without telling you that we have 
Our men over 
eighteen years of age are now living there, 
except one who is too delicate to leave 
the care of the matron he has so long 
Their pride and delight in 
their new home are very pleasant to see. 
It is a charming house, though very simple ; 
their living-room has been built with a 
screened recess at one end, which has 
seats all round it, and is large enough 
to hold a small billiard-table which has 
been given to them. The dining-tables 
the 
walls are of brick painted green, but with 
a dado of stained wood; the dormitory 
above has the same colouring. There 
are two fire-places in each room. The 
master and matron are our carpenter and 
his wife, and she is assisted by her sister. 
A friend has given.a harmonium, and so 
the lads can have the singing they are 
In front of the house is their 
ericket-field, where they have been taught, 
ever since they went into the house, to 
play cricket with rather more science than 


opened our men’s house. 


been under. 


are at the other end of the room; 


so fond of. 


when they were brought to it as ‘‘ boys.’’ 


At the side of the house they are levelling 
the ground for their bowling-green. They 
have taken the garden in hand them- 


selves, and are keeping it very gay and 
neat. 
quite all they ought to have; we have 
had to be content with an ordinary set- 
bath ; we wanted to have shower-baths, 
but they cost more than we could manage. 
However, we hope we may get them in 
the future. Our other new development 
is a shoe-maker’s shop. This is a pleasure 
to some of the boys, who are learning to 
make and mend shoes, and will, we hope, 
prove to be a great convenience and 
economy. Our girls are knitting now 
all our stockings by machine and hand ; 
so that we hope the foot-gear of our large 


We could not afford to give them 
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family may not cost so much in the 
future as it has done in the past. We 
have over 250 to provide for, and we 
very much hope that friends who cannot 
send us money will perhaps send us clothes 
and boots. © 

One more request, Looking after feeble- 
minded folk is arduous work in the best 
conditions ; will friends please remember 
our staff, and send us any books they 
have to spare? We are getting together 
a library for our good helpers, and I 
am sure that anyone who has felt the 
pleasant recreation of a good novel after 
a day’s work, will be glad to help us 
here. Please address parcels to me at 
my home address. 

I need not say that I shall await with 
anxiety the results of this letter. We 
want at least £6,000! We shall grate- 
fully receive any sum, small or large; 
and I hope friends will not forget the 
shillings for the ‘‘ Healthy Children ”’ fund. 
—Yours, &c., : 

Mary Denpy, Hon. Sec., 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 

Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded. 

13, Clarence-road, Withington, Manchester, 
September 2, 1912. 
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PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. 


sons be given against the teaching of 
the usual kind of ‘‘ Morning and Even- 
ing’’ verses to little children? Short 
sentences and rhymed words are quickly 
learnt by them, and remain with the 
connecting circumstances in the memory 
for many years; hence the desirability 
not only of simple language, but that 
the ideas expressed should be helpful and 
suggestive to both youth and age. 

In spite of all that is talked and written 
about education nowadays, it is not only 
amazing, but appalling, to notice the utter 
indifference of the majority of parents to 
the kind of literature (?) with which their 
little children become acquainted. A 
moment’s thought given by the most 
careless must surely convince them that 


most part is horrible doggrel should have 
no place in the religious life of their 
children, and that to call these verses 
prayers is but to belittle that word. 

The following little prayer, though not 
ideal, I have always found easily under- 
stood and remembered :—‘‘ Almighty God, 
our Heavenly Father, to thy most loving 
care we commend the whole human 
family ; praying Thee to keep us from 
harm, and to increase in us the love of 
good and the hatred of evil.’’—Yours, &c., 

E. Coss. 

88, Lee-road, Blackheath, S.E., 

September 2, 1912. 


——_@———. 


DEATH AND SURVIVAL. 


Sir,—Mr. E. J. Hunt has given a fair 
and careful summary of the arguments for 
and against the belief in the endless survival 
of human personality. It is not surprising 
that he should have to admit that there is 
no evidence whatever to support the belief. 
The subject has been debated for thousands 
of years, but we always come out at the 


Sir,—Cannot good and sufficient rea-~ 


the parrot-like gabbling of what for the- 
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same door at which we went in. ‘There 
can be no profit in continuing the fruitless 
discussion. 

What is more to the point is to trace how 
the belief arose, and that is perfectly clear. 
It arose in primitive man, and possibly in 
other animals, out of original mental de- 
fect, or, as we sometimes say, ‘‘ want of 
intelligence,’ and has continued to the 
present day partly through imitation, 
partly through similar mental defect, and 
also partly by ‘‘sub-conscious’’ in- 
heritance. 

The modern man is indeed far less 
excusable than the savage, for he accepts 
the conclusions of his primitive ancestors 
while denying the validity of their argu- 
ments. It is Dr. Frazer, I think, who 
says that the superiority of the modern 
man consists in his finding new arguments 
for absurd customs. The savage to-day, 
as he doubtless did a hundred thousand 
years ago, confidently bases his belief 
on an erroneous interpretation of sleep, 
dreams, faints, delirium, hysteria, memory, 
death, and various physical phenomena. 
The savage also draws similar false con- 
clusions from external phenomena. The 
sun is a person, so is the rain, the wind, the 
thunder, or even the tree and the running 
brook. These have a seen and an unseen 
part as it seems. The unseen is the soul 
or spirit (type, the breath). 

Frequently, the evidence seems to de- 
mand two, three, or more souls to each 
individual human being. There is the 
soul which dies, the soulxwhich goes to 
the sky, the soul which stays in the grave, 
the soul which remains with the tribe. 
This is without reckoning the wandering 
The soul which goes to the sky 
has a perilous and trying journey. It may 
meet with a ‘‘ second death,’’ in which 
case it is at an end. 

Now the savage does not like this kind 
ofsurvival. Extraordinary pains are taken 
to prevent the soul from coming back. 
The funeral is taken through a hole in the 
wall. The dead man is turned about to 
confuse him. A false trail is sometimes 
made round the grave. The dead man is 
abjured—‘‘ If you go, go altogether.’’ 
The dying man is made to promise not to 
return. Hven severer measures are taken. 
The body is bound or dismembered ; 
sometimes it is eaten, and sometimes 
cremated. 

Now these old beliefs are still in our 
bones, as it were. We smile at the stupidity 
of the savage; but do we not show 
greater want of intelligence when we prac- 
tically, to a large extent, accept his con- 
clusions while admittedly we have not a 


single fact in support of them ?—Yours, 


&e., 
O, A. SHRUBSOLE. 
Reading, September 2, 1912. 


Stir,—As a constant reader of Tu 
Tyquirer, I read the following sentence 
in your last week’s issue :—‘‘ The problem 
of the survival of consciousness after death 
has ever loomed large in the mental 
horizon of humanity; it is the question 
of questions which has exercised the human 
mind throughout the ages, and one the 
interest of which never flags, ... It repre- 
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sents one of the great riddles of which 
the key has not yet been found, and, 
perchance, may never be.’’ As a reli- 
gious body who claim to be progres- 
sive, I am astonished to find that you 
are unaware of the fact that the Lord, 
through the writmgs of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg, has revealed a full account 
of the spiritual world. In these wonder- 
ful writings is found a full, clear, reason- 
able and luminous description of the lite 
beyond the grave. Nor is this to be 
wondered at; for it is unreasonable to 
suppose that the Divine Providence would 
leave man for ever in ignorance of his 
future destiny. It has often been a 
matter of astonishment to me to find that 
so many of the learned are ignorant of 
the priceless treasure that lies in their 
midst.—Yours, &c., 


Huey MuLLeNEvx. 
38, Croaxteth-road, Liverpool, 
September 2, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM SHAEN. 


William Shaen: a Brief Sketch. Edited by 
his Daughter, M. J. Shaen. With Portrait. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. net. 


One would like to claim William Shaen 
as the noblest lay illustration of the 
religious, yet unorthodox, Nonconformity 
of last century. Descended from a sturdy 
Liberal justice of the peace and with 
Neal’s ‘‘ History of the Puritans’’ run- 
ning through his veins, a boy at Malleson’s, 
the.Brighton Willaston, a pupil at Uni- 
versity College School, a graduate in 
honours from University College, Clerk of 
Convocation of the newly established Uni- 
versity of London, one of the Williams’ 
Trustees, as were two of his ancestors, an 
active trustee likewise of Manchester 
College, a London solicitor of high stand- 
ing and with wide connection—what 
“leading layman’’ could claim a finer 
training or a prouder tradition ! 

Yet it is not for this distinction that 
we remember with honour William Shaen, 
and still speak his name in reverent tone. 
Learning may be self-centred and know- 
ledge make sad; Puritanism may con- 
demn yet not reform, and Nonconformity 
may protest in vain. But here was much 
more—a brave reformer, a true Christian 
warrior, one who deliberately consecrated 
his profession and his career to the de- 
fence of righteous causes and the redress 
of difficult wrongs. Intended for the Bar, 
and with a promising future, he renounced 
his prospects, changed his course of studies, 
and faced a solicitor’s practice. His legal 
knowledge and wise advice, added to his 
personal interests, soon gave him a quite 
unique position amongst those engaged in 
educational reform. He was solicitor to 
Newnham and Girton, to the Girls’ Public 
Day Schools Company ; the Shaen Wing 
at Bedford College commemorates his long 
connection with this institution, of which 
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he was for ten years chairman, and of 
Somerville Hall he was, moreover, an 
honorary life member. 

Further, he was a personal reformer with 
regard to those matters especially un- 
popular which were considered fads, or 
worse, in his time, viz., homeopathy, 
teetotalism and anti-vivisection. The fact 
of his advocacy helped to lift them into 
respectability, for none dreamt of calling 
Shaen a fanatic. Believing deeply in the 
duty of civil and religious liberty, he was 
ever ready to champion legally those who 
suffered from persecution or calumny. 
Many will recall the successful appeal to 
the Privy Council against the illegal de- 
position of Bishop Colenso, and also the 
unsuccessful contention against the in- 
hibition of the late Rev. Charles Voysey. 
William Shaen was the solicitor in each 
case. 

But the real ‘‘ solicitor with a soul,”’ 
the Bayard without fear or reproach, the 
Galahad of the holy ideal, appears in his 
fight against ‘‘ the social evil,’’ his work 
amongst the sinful, and his part in the 
crusade for ‘‘ Repeal.’’ For the details 
of this matter, which cannot be given here, 
we refer the reader to the recently pub- 
lished Life by his daughter, with the 
included testimony of Mrs. Josephine 
Butler. We are grateful to Miss Margaret 
Shaen for her frank and right treatment 
of this whole painful subject—a true 
rightness of judgment and sympathy 
which marked invariably her father’s 
advocacy. No difficult moral reform was 
ever more fortunate than the one which 
had such saints for its inspiration as 
Josephine Butler and William Shaen. 

Of the larger enterprise one branch was 
the Social Purity Alliance, which he 
founded along with the Rev. W. H. 
Channing. We can clearly recall through 
thirty years one of its meetings forstudents, 
and the deep impression made upon one 
young man by the sight and speech of 
Wm. Shaen. With Christ-like simplicity 
he spoke quite freely and plainly, without 
reserve or apology, yet with a gracious 
radiance in his face and a quiet comfort 
in his voice which carried even more 
assurance than his words :— 


A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of Gospel books. 


It is twenty years since he was suddenly 
called to rest, and those who remember 
him, therefore, are ever growing fewer. It 
was more than time that his Life should 
be written for the inspiration of a new 
generation, and this ‘‘ Brief Sketch,’’ 
with its happy portrait, is, indeed, very 
welcome. We had hoped that the editor 
of the delightful ‘‘ Memorials of Two 
Sisters ’’ would have given us a rather 
fuller record of a life so rich and contagious 
in both its private and public influence. 
The friend of Mazzini and Garrison, of 
James Stansfeld and Peter Taylor, of 
Frances Newman and James Martineau, 
kept illustrious company both in politics 
and theology. And there was Travers 
Madge, who taught with him in the 
Sunday school at Carter-lane, but of 
whom there is no mention. But of the 
high faith which nerved and upheld this 
chivalrous life throughout there is suffi- 
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cient indication beyond doubt. ‘* The 
weakest cause grew strong when he took 
it in hand.’’ ‘‘ He never set his hand 
to a bad cause, and never turned his back 
on a good one.’’ ‘‘ The spirit of ancient 
knighthood lived again in him.’’ *‘ The 
truest friend of women and the noblest 
and best beloved of men.’’? As Mz. P. H. 
Wicksteed said of him, ‘‘ He realised the 
moral opportunities and responsibilities of 
his profession so deeply that it was to him 
a veritable ministry.’’ 

This little book has made us think that 
the greatest triumph of life is to fight the 
evil of the world on its own. ground, yet 
keep oneself unstained; to be in the 
world and know its vicious side, yet be 
unspotted by the world; to behold the 
foul and the vile and the abominably 
wicked, yet still wholly believe in the good 
and keep a cheerful faith in God. The true 
Saint understands more about sin, and not 
less, than the sinner himself, yet because 
he knows it he sinneth not, being of the 
pure in heart. 


—_——_— 


SOCIALISM AND CHARACTER. 

Socialism and Character, By Vida D. Scudder: 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 5s. net. 

Miss Vipa ScupprR has given a chal- 
lenging title to her important book on 
Socialism which will, we hope, commend it 
it to the notice of many who believe that 
revolutionary economic doctrines: connote 
ideas in regard to morals which are equally 
‘‘ dangerous.’’ It may not carry con- 
viction to them on certain points which are 
hotly disputed by Socialists themselves ; 
but if it leads them to view more sympa- 
thetically the aspirations of men and 
women who are endeavouring to lay the 
foundations of a new social order, much 
will have been achieved. For undoubtedly, 
whether we like it or not, Socialism is 
looming on the horizon, though we are far 
from its realisation as yet, and it is néces- 
sary that we should at least clear our minds 
of cant and prejudice on the subject. The 
gravest objections to Socialism, some of us 
are beginning to see, only start up when 
we have practically become converted to 
it; and they are not derived from the 
sensational pages of the new ‘‘ immoral- 
ists ’’ (as we believe they call themselves) 
who have joined the movement under a 
quite mistaken idea that State ownership 
of the means of production is synonymous 
with everybody being a law -to himself. 

At the outset Miss Scudder announces 
that she is a ‘‘ class-conscious, revolu- 
tionary Socialist . . . to whom none the 
less the spiritual harvest, the fruits of 
character, are the only results worth noting 
in any economic order.’? The chapters in 
which the author describes how she found 
her way to this satisfying creed are full of 
interesting personal reminiscences, which 
will probably wake an answering echo in 
the minds of many readers. From the 
first stirrings of social compunction, through 
tortuous paths of the soul illumined by 
Mazzini, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Ruskin, or St. 
Francis, past those landmarks of personal 
sacrifice, philanthropy, and social reform 
which arrest us all in turn, she passed with 
steps that ever grew slower, and eyes in 
which the sadness deepened until she came 
upon that kindling force which ‘‘ sought 
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neither to moralise nor to.abandon, but 
to transform our existing civilisation,”’ 
and thereafter all was well. She believed 
that what the charitable people working in 
settlements, and millionaires giving away 
their dollars could never accomplish, the 
disciples of Marx were destined gloriously 
to achieve. She was convinced that where 
Christianity and the gospel of renunciation 
had failed, class consciousness and the 
assertion of human rights was going to 
succeed. And in a most interesting man- 
ner she gives her reasons for holding the 
faith that has reconciled her to the misery 
of living in a world which travesties 
altruistic ideals, and outrages our divine 
sense of justice every hour of the day. 
“Socialism quieted that ache of the 
heart which had never before found 
comfort.’’ : 

It must not be supposed that Miss 
Scudder mixes up the advent of Socialism 
with the Millennium. That, she agrees, 
would be a singularly foolish thing to do ; 
and she reminds the reader at a point 
where he might be supposed to have 
attained to no small degree of blissful 
expectation that there will be many hazards 
to face, many difficult readjustments to be 
effected, many quite unforeseen problems 
to solve when we have won our economic 
freedom. And ‘‘ there may possibly be 
more real wickedness in the Socialist 
State than in our own ’’—a rather unfor- 
tunate, if refreshing, admission to make 
in the hearing of the enemy! What she 
does believe, however, is that Socialism 
will establish a nobler and more just con- 
ception of men’s relationship to each other 
and to the nation of which they are a part 
than the world has ever seen before, and 
that it ‘‘ really means an unparalleled 
degree of law and order’’ which will 
swiftly and surely test the rank and file, 
and prove infallibly which man is really at 
home in the new order evoked by the 
common will.’’ 

We cannot go into Miss Scudder’s 
lengthy disquisitions on the rise of the 
proletariat and the ethics of equality and 
inequality, or do more than draw attention 
to the optimistic speculations as to the 
future of religion under a new social order 
with which the book closes. But we must 
confess to a feeling of apprehension 
awakened in us by the aggressiveness of 
modern class-warfare which the author of 
‘* Socialism and Character ’’ does nothing 
to allay. The old pagan serenity in face 
of the miseries created by modern indus- 
trialism is now, for most people, impossible, 
and it is imperative that by some means or 
other our administrators, political econo- 
mists, and religious teachers should show 
us a way out of a horrible impasse from 
which there seems to be no escape except 
by collective action. But we cannot all 
see with equal clearness that any ultimate 
good will be obtained by fanning the flame 
of hate which never merely smoulders when 
men and women are talking about their 
rights. Miss Scudder tells us that Tolstoy 
and Ruskin were on the wrong track ; 
that the followers of St. Francis were 
espoused to a Lady of Poverty who walked 
the hills of Umbria like a goddess, but 
who haunts our modern slums like a 
murderess; and that Christianity has 
‘* failed ’’ because it teaches self-abnega- 
tion, leading naturally to the cloister and 


the desert. And then she arouses is from. a 


the dejection into which such statements 
may have momentarily thrown us, against 
our better reason, by extolling the feeling 
of solidarity aroused by class-consciousness 
and self-assertion, frankly confessing that 
this is warfare, and that she “‘ thrills 
unabashed to martial strains.” 
passions educed by the whole situation,”’ 
she admits, ‘‘ are essentially those of the 


battlefield ; men exult in wresting advan-- 


tages from their antagonists, they are 


trained to regard one another as adversaries” 


—not brothers.’’ Undoubtedly this is the 
negation of the higher ethical laws, and 
diametrically opposed to the teaching of 
him who taught us to love our enemies. 
Incidentally, too, it lends support to Tol- 
stoy—whose tremendous moral force is 
pathetically underestimated throughout 
the book—in his unwearied insistence on 
the fallaciousness of exchanging one violent 
method of government or one form. of 
despotism for another, even when it mas- 
querades as a movement by the people 
for the people. The rise of the democracy 
to power is now inevitable—the only pos- 
sible outcome of long centuries of oppres- 
sion; but we see no hope for permanent 
peace and harmony even in a Socialist 
State if it is to be reached only after a 
fierce struggle between the classes, inten- 
sified by personal rancour and prejudiced 
statements, and inaugurated by a victorious 
proletariat in a spirit of jubilation such as 
sober English people witnessed with horror 
on far-famed Mafeking night. Is there 
no other way out of our dilemna? We 
should not forget that some of the greatest 
social reformers, and even Socialist leaders, 
have come from the despised ‘‘ privi- 
leged’’ ranks of society; and that the 
democracy must still look beyond the 
working classes for help and guidance 
while it is all too confused in its aims and 
lacking in administrative experience and 
ability. To entrust the ship of state to 
its sole care at this juncture would be 
about as wise as to entrust an Atlantic 
liner to the care of an individual utterly 
unqualified to act as captain, on the 
strength of his assertion that one man is 
as good as another. The outlook is sufhi- 
ciently bewildering, and he would be a 
bold man who ventured to prophesy with 
any degree of assurance what is going to 
emerge from the tumult and clamour in 
which we find ourselves involved; but it 
should be obvious to those who are plead- 
ing for a reduction of armaments, and the 
deepening of goodwill between men, that 


arguments against the war spirit are as | 


necessary in one sphere as in another if we 


are not to sow seeds of bitterness and hatred. - 


which may bear fruit for centuries to come. 
These and other disquieting problems are 
ably discussed by Miss Scudder, but she 
has failed to convince us that the finest 
types of character are being produced by 
the fierce industrial struggles of these 
troubled times. 
fashioned though it may sound, that unless 
Socialism comes as a result of the trans- 
forming of the minds and hearts of men, 
capitalists and toilers alike, which the 
great religious reformers and men of 
spiritual insight are alone capable of 
effecting in any age, it will be scarcely less 
mischievous in its effects than the una- 
bashed despotisms of the past. 
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- THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
Se JAMES. 

Essays in Radical Hmpiricism, By William 
James. London: Lengmans, Green & Oo. 
4s, 6d. net. 

WRITING some time ago, in this journal, 
with reference to William James, we 
ventured to suggest that the one thing 
above all others in. which James was in- 
terested was his metaphysic, that total 
view of life which was to give some satisfy- 
Ing account and explanation of experience 
as it came to him and as he reacted upon 
it from the depths of a rich emotional and 
finely tempered nature. The collection of 
Essays recently published, under the able 
editorship of Dr. R. B. Perry, gives ample 
proof that our suggestion was not wide 
of the mark. The Essays have been 
gathered together from various places, 
and were written at very different times ; 
but in them all James pursues the same 
theme and endeavours to make clear the 
same central idea. The present volume, 
says the editor, ‘‘ sets forth systematically 
and within brief compass the doctrine 
of radical empiricism.’’ Radical empiric- 
ism was the name given by James to his 
final view of things; it is ‘‘ empiricism” 
because it ‘‘ starts with the parts” and 
proceeds inductively with a continual 
return to the individual facts; it is 
‘“‘yadical’’ because it ‘‘ must neither 
admit into its constructions any element 
that. is not directly experienced, nor 
exclude from them any element that is 
directly experienced.” This latter stipu- 
lation covers the most fundamental tenet 
in the whole doctrine, the notion, namely, 
that the connecting elements in experi- 
ence are as objective, as real, and as much 
‘given ’”’ as are the facts of experience 
which unite or are united into an orderly 
system; ‘‘the relations that connect 
experiences must themselves be experi- 
enced relations, and any kind of relation 
experienced must be accounted as real as 
_- anything else in the system.” This, we 

say, is the central idea in the book. It is 
not easy to grasp, and still less easy to 
explicate in any popular way, and its 
implications are sometimes startling ; -but 
anyone who professes interest in James 
must come to grip with this notion. How 
did the world appear to James? It 
stood before him, rather it moved before 
him, as an incomplete flux of which he 
himself was part, made up of substantive 
and transitive, or connective, elements, 
of what we ordinarily call things and 
_ their relations, all present and working in 
the flux. Many have thought that ex- 
perience comes to us as a chaos of sensa- 
tion into which we, by virtue of our in- 
tellectual activity, introduce order and 
system. What we call the mind supplies 
the connective elements to experience ; 
but that James denied. For him the con- 
nective elements, the relations, are there, 
just as much as are the things related. 
In a simple experienced situation, say 
‘* hat on table,” we have not first a collec- 
tion of sensations which we interpret as 
““hat,”’ and then another collection inter- 
preted as ‘‘ table,” and further, a mental 
agency joining these two groups by a 
relation of ‘‘ on-ness,” which it supplies. 
On the contrary, we have ‘‘ hat,” and 
nothing but hat, ‘‘ table,” and nothing 


all sorts of relations. 
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but table, and ‘‘ on-ness,” all, for the 
moment, united in one total situation, 
and immediately given as united. And 
the terms are unprejudiced in nature by 
the relation: it makes no difterence to 
the ‘‘ hat’ as such whether it is on the 
table or i the cupboard ; it is the same 
hat all along, just a bit of ‘‘ pure ex- 
perience’ to which all sorts of relations 
can get attached. The hat concerned may 
be one which I wear frequently; then it 
is known to me, it is part of the content 
of what I call my mind, it can be, at 
one and the same time, on the table and 
in my mind. For what we call knowing 
is still only another relation of the same 
order as ‘* on-ness,’ and just as much 
immediately given as a bit of pure experi- 
ence. When the mind knows an object 
there is, according to James, no peculiar 
activity on the part of the mind: the 
mind does nothing. The mind is simply 
a bit of pure experience, having a special 
nature, no doubt, which gets connected 
up with other bits of pure experience by 
the relation of knowing. Consciousness, 
or mind, as a peculiar kind of being, exer- 
cising a special function, disappears; for 
James, consciousness does not exist. The 
world is reduced to complexes of pure 
experience, some called mental, others 
material, connected with each other by 
The time-honoured 
distinction between thought and thing, 
feeling and object, goes also; things and 
thoughts are not heterogeneous, but made 
of the same stuff, ‘‘ stuff which is not to 
be defined in any other way, but simply 
taken as given, to be named, if one so 
wishes, the stufi of experience in general.” 


Obviously, such a view of reality, here 
so briefly and imperfectly outlined, re- 
quires much amplification and not a 
little persuasion if it is to be accepted. 
James, as we should expect, never tires 
of the effort to make his view clear; but 
there will always be two kinds of people 
whom he cannot convince. There will be 
those for whom consciousness or mind is 
an immediately given entity, given as 
different from all else and as_ peculiarly 
certain: ‘“‘cogito, ergo sum,” 1s a pro- 
position which radical empiricism is not 
likely easily to upset, and, for those who 
hold even vaguely by this proposition, the 
distinction between ‘‘subject” and 
‘object’ remains paramount. On the 
other hand, there will be those who simply 
cannot find relations in the immediately 
given field of experience, those who never 
yet perceived ‘‘ withness ” or “‘ and-ness ”’ 
or the like. If you question the un- 
sophisticated mind on this matter and put 
the case clearly, you will find it most 
surely declaring for the mind-made quality 
of relations; the mind gives order to ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, radical empiricism 
is sure of a considerable following, even in 
its more abstruse and technical aspects. 
The theory of the externality, the independ- 
ence, of relations is already widely held. 
The further implications of James’s philo- 
sophy find acceptance where its technical 
basis laying is unknown; and this is a 
fact with which we feel no particular 
quarrel, for there is surely much to be 
said for a philosophy, the logical carrying 
out of which leads to pluralism, novelty 
and indeterminism, moralism and theism, 
and is peculiarly careful for ‘‘ the personal 


and esthetic factors”’ in life. In the pre- 
sent series of essays, James does not work 
out these implications of his thought, 
but they are well enough known from his 
other writings. His quarrel was with 
dualism and absolutism; the former he 
held untrue to experience, the latter con- 
flicted hopelessly with his moral and emo- 
tional nature. He preferred an incom- 
plete and moving reality, in which there 
was room for real, creative freedom and 
individuality, a world, too, in which there 
were no insurmountable distinctions ; 
and such a world his radical empiricism 
gave him. Needless to say, there is 
wonderful freshness and vivacity in all the 
writing in these essays; James is never 
for a moment dull, and even the most 
startling propositions are carried gaily 
along with the most persuasive air of 
innocence and harmlessness. When con- 
sciousness is destroyed, as it is in the first 
essay, no one could feel hurt, the ‘‘ mind ” - 
is so gently handled as to be unhurt ; 
and when James deals with his critics it is 
as though he truly loved his enemies: 
save and except the wild Hegelians ! 
These drive him to wrath and to despair. 
But then he never could convince them ; 
what need, when. his own philosophy of 
pure experience, uniting all distinctions, is 
only inverted absolutism. 
5. A. M. 


Or the forty new volumes which Mr. J 
M. Dent will add. to ‘‘ Kveryman’s 
Library ’’ next month, perhaps one of the 
most important is Roget’s ‘‘ Thesaurus,”’ 
which Mr. Andrew Boyle has revised and 
brought up to date. 


* * * 


Tren new volumes of Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate’s ‘‘ Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge’’ will be issued 
on. September 11. Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
contributes another volume, this time 
on a comparatively novel subject, for which, 
however, he has special qualifications— 
‘‘ Warfare in England.’’ Another his- 
torical contribution is Mr. J. R. Spear’s 
‘* Master Mariners,’’ a sketch of sea-cratt 
and sea adventure from the earliest times. 
In the lterature section, there is a bio- 
graphical and critical account of ‘* Great 
Writers of America,’’ from Washington _ 
Irving to Mark Twain, by Professors W. 
P. Trent and John Erskine. Mr. G. EH. 
Moore, of Cambridge,discusses the problems 
of ‘* Kthics,’’? Professor B. W. Bacon, 
D.D., presents a summary of the results 
of modern critical research on ‘‘ The Making 
of the New Testament’’?; and Mrs. 
Creighton writes on ‘‘ Missions, Their 
Rise and Development.’’ The difficult 
task of re-stating the theoretic ground- 
work of ‘‘ Political Economy’’ in the 
light of recent thought has been entrusted 
to the competent hands of Professor 8. 
J. Chapman, of Manchester. The three — 
scientific volumes are ‘‘ The Making of 
the Haith,’’ by Professor J. W. Gregory, 
F.R.S., of Glasgow; ‘“‘ Hlectricity,’’ by 
Dr. Gisbert Kapp, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at Birmingham; and ‘‘ The 
Human Body,’’ by Professor Arthur 
Keith, M.D. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. 
Makers and Teachers of Judaism : 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. 5s. net. 

Mr. Joun Ovusntry :—The English Stage : 
D. E. Oliver. Is. 6d. net. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons :—Henry 
Demarest Lloyd: Caro Lloyd. In two vols. 
21s. net. 

Mr. T. FrsHER. UNWIN :—Main Currents of 


Hopper & SrouGcHTon :—The 
Charles 


Modern Thought: Rudolf Eucken. 12s. 6d. 
net. The Economic Outlook; Edwin Can- 
nan, M.A. 5s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Phe Vineyard, The Nineteenth Century. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE PAINTER. 


A PLEASANT face, sparkling eyes, bushy 
hair appeared at the door. The bushy- 
haired man had a blue blouse on, spotted 
here and there with paint of various 
colours; and in his left hand he carried 
a painter’s palette and brushes. : 

Sister C., a lady of the Order of St. 
Vincent de Paul, dressed in a grey robe 
and a widespread white cap or ‘‘ cornette,’’ 
looked surprised when the bushy-haired 
painter opened the door. 

Meanwhile, the rain splashed heavily 
in the streets of Paris and the thunder 
rattled over the roofs. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ said the Sister in a soft 
voice, ‘‘I was told that here—No. 54, 
in Rue Paradis—I should find a family 
who are always good to the poor. I 
ascended the stairs to their apartments, 
rang the bell, and no one replied. Just 
then, hearing a sound in your rooms 
I thought I had made a mistake, and so 
I rang at this door.”’ 

The painter smiled. 

‘* Never heed the mistake, good sister,’’ 
he said, bowing. ‘‘ While this terrible 
downpour lasts, pray take shelter in my 
studio.’’ f 

She entered and took a chair. The 
chamber was large, and on the walls and 
scattered about were pictures of all sizes, 
glowing in many colours. Most of them 
were landscapes. Chance had led Sister 
C. to the studio of Corot, one of the most 
famous of French artists. Sometimes 
he painted human figures, but chiefly he 
loved to portray forests, streams, the 
dawn, and the setting sun, and there 
was beauty and wonder in his branching 
trees. 

** You look after the poor 2’ he asked, 
as he wielded the brush, and went on with 
his work. 

“Yes, and just now I am collecting 
funds for the baby-home at Saint-Marcel. 
We search out the families where the 
mothers are not able to take proper care 
of their infants, and we give the babes 
every comfort in our créche.’’ 

Sister C. told all the story of the babies’ 
home, and then, glancing at the window, 
saw the rain had ceased, and she rose to 

0. 
“* Sister,’’ said Corot, ‘1 little thought 
of having a visit from you this morning. 
I expected a friend. The storm which 
kept him from coming has kept you from 
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going ; and now I have heard the touching 
history of your labours for the children, 
I will ask you to let me help towards the 
expense.’’ 

The bushy-haired landscape painter 
pressed a bank-note into her hand, and 
added : 

‘* Whenever you are short of money for 
the needs of the unfortunate people whom 
you befriend, do not fear to come to 
Corot. Nobody is allowed to enter my 
studio but my friends; I will, however, 
tell my housekeeper and the doorkeeper 
(concierge) below that they are always to 
show you in when you call.”’ 

‘‘ What a good soul this Corot is!’’ 
said the Sister to herself, as she passed into 
the Paradise-road. ‘‘ Holy Virgin, protect 
him, and pay him the debt that I owe 
him !”’ 

Two months rolled by. Sister C. had 
often prayed for the generous painter, 
but had not yet felt she had a right to 
beg for further aid. 

But a hard case had come to her notice. 
In the Monnaie-Blanche quarter of Paris 
an old man had lost his wife, his son-in-law, 
his daughter, one soon after the other, 
and now was left alone with a grand- 
daughter, aged eight years; and he 
himself had just had a stroke of paralysis. 
In the dull streets of the neighbourhood 
there beat many warm hearts. Poor as 
the folk were, they wished to help. Some 
came in to help the grandfather ; some to 
see to the child. The landlord, who was 


‘}not at all well off, did not ask for the 


rent; and the small shop-keepers sent 
food and other articles without demanding 
payment. But this kindness could not 


go on for very long, and so Sister C. 


once again rang the bell at the apartment 
of the bushy-haired painter. The con- 
cierge and the housekeeper had let her 
pass with a smiling ‘‘ Good-day.”’ 

The man of dawns and sunsets and 
forests was sitting among a group of 
frends, and lively was the chatter. 

He rose at once when he saw the white 
cornette, and the grey robe, and the 
gentle face. 

** Good-day, Sister,’’ he cried. ‘‘ The 
storm does not drive you here this time. 
You have something to ask for your poor, 
I feel sure.’’ 

In a few moments she also had made 
a picture, not—as Corot could—with 
palette and brush, but with a voice that 
went to the heart of all who listened. 
Corot saw the old man, the little girl, 
the dingy rooms, the neighbours, the 
landlord. 

““We want 200 franes,’’ she said, 
‘a hundred to pay for the child to enter an 
orphanage; sixty to pay the arrears of 
rent; and the other forty to go to the 
shopkeepers, and to some of the neigh- 
bours who have given what they could ill 
afford.’’” 

The painter hastily thrust his hand into 
his pocket, and drew out notes and silver— 
200 frances in all. 

‘“ Many thanks,’’ she began— 

“*No, no,’’ he said. ‘‘ How sorry I 
should be if I could not assist. It is you 
who should be thanked, for you have taken 
all this trouble to tell the tale of suffering.’’ 

In Paris this painter had been born ; 
in Paris he died in the year 1875. 

It is said that in his last illness, when 
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his mind wandered, his frank eyes opened _ re 
wide, and he cried with joy— oe 


‘*Look! Do you see how beautiful Wi 
it is? Never before have I seen such = 
grand landscapes.’’ : 

Dawn and sunset and stream and i 
forest—he still saw the fair scenes in his = 
vision. = 


In Corot’s soul also there were lovely = 
things; and the Sister of the Grey Robe 
had found them. 

FH. J. Gouna 


Norr.—Adapted, with a few additions, 
from F. Bournand’s Pages de la Charité _ 
Chrétrenne, published 1910. ‘ 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


Mr James S. Brae. 


WE deeply regret to announce the death 
of Mr. James S. Beale, which took place 
on August 28 after a long illness. Mr. 
Beale was head of the great firm of solici- 
tors which bears his name, and he acted 
for many years as legal adviser to the 
Midland Railway Company. But, in spite 
of the exacting responsibilities of his official 
duties, he found time for other congenial 
tasks. An old student of University Hall, 
London, and with the blood of a broad- 
minded Nonconformity in his veins, he 
served the cause of Liberal Christianity 
with unswerving devotion. For many 
years he acted as chairman of the con- ~~ 
gregation of Hssex Church, Kensington, 
and for two years, 1908-10, he was presi- 
dent of the Provincial Assembly of Non- 
subscribing Churches of London and the 
South-Hastern Counties. 

The funeral service was held in the 
Crematorium Church at Golders Green, 
on August 31. It was conducted by the & 
Rev. Frank K. Freeston, of Essex Church, se 
Kensington, with the assistance of the 
organist and choir boys. A large and 
representative gathering filled the building, 
and joined in the hymns, ‘‘O God, our 
help in ages past’’ and ‘‘ Abide with 
me.’’ In the course of his address Mr. 

Freeston said: ‘‘ We have come to this | 
church to pay our earthly farewells to one ' 
widely and worthily known amongst us. 
We have come to express our true admira- 
tion and high esteem for a nobly just and 
righteous man. To him whose passing we 
mourn this morning had been given both 
length of days and strength of purpose. 
He never shirked or slacked in the strenu- 
ous tasks of life; he was a hard worker, 
and we do not forget it. From the time ee 
when he first came from Birmingham to 
London, half a century ago, he played an 
efficient and a prominent part in whatever 
work he undertook. There are representa- 
tives here this morning not only from his 
own firm and profession, from the Midland 
Railway, which he served so long and con- 
spicuously,, and the Law Society, by 
which he was honoured so highly, but also ~ 
from the Provincial Assembly of Churches 

in London and the South Eastern Counties, 
and from his own church in Kensington, - 
of which for seventeen years he was the 
trusted counsellor and chairman. As @ — 
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justice of the peace in the country town 


” of his later residence, he was able to en- 


force the claims of a wider righteousness 
and also to promote methods of training 
and discipline among the young. 

““ We here to-day are but a very small 
company out of those who have sought 


and received his kindly counsel most 


gratefully in their hour of difficulty, and 
who have valued and trusted his far- 
sighted judgment and wisdom on many a 
eritical occasion. And he was always so 
frankly human, with a keen sense of the 


~ humour of a situation. 


“It is but just to him to refrain from 
all adulation. A man of few words him- 
self, no one cared less, I think, for praise 
or compliment. Yet just because of that 
we cannot and would not forget what we 


-owe to his quiet strength and foresight. 


““This is the true gift of the upright 
to their day and generation, this the legacy 
and the memory he has left to those who 
inherit his good name and tradition. We 
bear tenderly on our hearts at this time 
the widow in the vacant home and the 
brother on his own bed of sickness: and 
we offer our deepest sympathy to all the 


family absent or present to-day.”’ 


\ 


Mr. Cxarzes G. Bras. 


In July last, the City Council of Bir- 
mingham recorded the eminent services 
rendered to the community by two of: its 
leading municipal statesmen, Alderman 
Beale and Alderman Clayton. To-day 
Birmingham is mourning the loss of the 
former, a man who indeed served his 
city with a devotion and distinction rarely 
equalled, never surpassed. 

In the Birmingham Daily Post, the 
impulse of his life is described as having 
its source in the sense of civic and personal 
duty, inspired and nurtured by a religious 


faith which, in the past, has kindled in 


Birmingham many noble characters, 
liberal-minded, unselfish, aiding good 
catises without thought of reward. His 
was a life nurtured religiously in the 


- Church of the Messiah, which now loses 


a prominent supporter, a trustee of forty- 
four years standing, one who in his earlier 
years devoted thought and energy in the 
active work of the church and its insti- 
tutions, and who in later life always had 
its interests and principles close at heart. 


‘It is possible to give here but a_ brief 


sketch of his career, and to indicate the 
debt owing to him from many quarters. 
He came of an old Nonconformist 
family, one identified with the life of 
Birmingham for many generations, and 
one from which several men who have 
rendered distinguished service to the town 
have already come. 

Mr. Charles Gabriel Beale was born in 
1843. He was educated in Birmingham, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, and on 
leaving the University was articled to his 
father, and entered on the career of a 
solicitor at twenty-five years of age. In 
this same year he married Miss Alice 
Kenrick, daughter of Mr. Timothy Ken- 
rick, of Maple Bank, Edgbaston. Through- 
out life she has shared all his interests and 
supported him in his public work in such 


a way that any appreciation of the in- 


fluence and achievement of the husband 
necessarily involves the wife. Mr. Beale 
first became publicly known in connection 
with the management of the Triennial 
Musical Festivals, in which his father was 
then taking an active part. He remained 
on the Orchestral Committee until the 
year 1910, and being himself a great lover 
of music, the services he rendered in this 
connection formed an important branch 
of his public work. 

In 1885 he was elected to the Municipal 
Council, and during the next twelve years 
served on its various committees with 
such sound judgment, business capacity, 
and zealous labour, that in 1897, whilst 
still a Councillor, he was elected to the 
office of Lord Mayor. This office he held 
for three successive years, and again in 
1906, on the death of Lord Mayor Berkeley, 
half-way through the term, Alderman 
Beale for the fourth time filled the position. 
This municipal work, though hard and ex- 
acting, was to himat the same time a source 
of keen pleasure. He was at home in 
all its ramifications, giving of his time and 
of the best that was in him, always un- 
srudgingly. The details cannot be entered 
into here, but the spirit in which he toiled, 
and which he evoked in the community, 
can be judged from the statement made at 
the close of his Lord Mayoralty, that his 
three years of office had established a 
record in respect of public generosity, 
the various funds raised amounting to 
over half a million sterling. 


Alderman Beale took a leading part 
in the establishment of the University of 
Birmingham, on the old foundation of 
the Mason College. His interest in educa- 
tion was always keen, and m the adminis- 
trative work connected with the new 
University, this interest, allied with his 
great practical ability, found full scope. 
He was one of the first members of the 
Court of Governors, and in 1900 was elected 
to the honour of Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, the appointment being moved 
by the Chancellor, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. During the long illness of Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Vice-Chancellor was 
called upon to fill his place, and each year 
has conferred the degrees at the University 
Congregations. 


As an instance of the wide recognition 
of his power, mention may be made of his 
appointment on the Royal Commission 
in connection with the Railway troubles in 
August, 1911. The small body of men 
appointed had a most difficult task, but 
they carried it through so successfully 
that a basis of agreement was found, and 
the strike came to a speedy end. For 
this averting of a grave national disaster, 
our whole land stands in debt to Alderman 
Beale and his four colleagues. 


In the midst of all his labours, and all 
the distinctions they brought him, Mr. 
Beale preserved the quiet, cheerful, un- 
assuming spirit that characterised him. 
He was a lover of simple things, and a 
lover of beautiful things. From the stress 
of civic work he turned for relaxation 
and refreshment to music, art, and the 
loveliness of nature. His house, among 
the mountains of Merionethshire, over- 
looking the broad estuary of the Mawd- 
dach, was an ideal retreat for one who 
must often have been worn with the heat 


and burden of the working day. Another 
great joy he found in flowers, and. all 
these quiet pursuits, as well as the large 
public interests, were shared by his wife. 

The influence of Mr. Beale will live long 
in Birmingham, and bear its fruits still 
for years to come. To the generations as 
they arise he will stand, as he does to this 
one, aS a conspicuous example of civic 
patriotism, of brilliant ability dedicated 
to public service. And in saying this one 
must remember that there is usually 
another side to the achievements of a great 
public servant—the acts not publicly 
recorded, but known to few, the generosity 
that figures in no subscription list, the help 
quietly given when the left hand knoweth 
not what the right hand doeth. And in 
such deeds his life was rich. 

Mr. Beale leaves a widow, two sons and 
two daughters. He has passed to his rest 
only a few days after his eldest brother, 
Mr. James 8S. Beale, whose death occurred 
on August 28. 

The funeral service at the Church of the 
Messiah on Wednesday last was of the 
simplest character. A large congregation 
assembled, and included the Lord Mayor 
(Alderman Bowater), the Deputy Lord 
Mayor (Alderman Sayer), members of the 
City Council and magistracy, the Principal 
of the University, members of the Council, 
Staff, and Students’ Guild and Club, and 
representatives of a large number of other 
public bodies and institutions. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. 
J. W. Austin, and a lesson was read by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. Mr. A. J. Cotton 
presided at the organ, and a selected 
choir from the Festival Choir rendered 
as an anthem,. ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
mourn,’’? from Brahm’s Requiem. At 
the close of the service the body was 
conveyed to the Crematorium at Perry 
Barr. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


‘* SANITAS SANITATUM.”’ 


Str Jas. Cricuton - Browne’s address 
at the twenty-seventh annual conference 
of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, 
held at Sheffield, was entitled ‘‘ A Plea 
for Sanitation.’’ While strongly com- 
mending the Sanatorium clauses of. the 
Insurance Act, he pointed out that 
‘* during the last half-century, without 
sanatoria, the phthisis mortality had fallen 
nearly 60 per cent.; that that fall had 
been secured by sanitation in the widest 
sense of the term, that it was still going 
on, and that if it could be maintained, 
phthisis and the need for sanatorium 
treatment would have disappeared from 
amongst us in two or three generations.’’ 
Referring more specifically to the Act, 
he continued: ‘‘ The tuberculosis dis- 
pensaries, which are to be established 
in all large towns, will act as centres of 
information and receiving houses, and 
will probably to a large extent supersede 
the necessity for sanatorium treatment 
by supplying efficient curative treatment 
in the initial stage of the disease, when. 
it is most amenable to treatment, without 
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interfering with wage-earning or materially 
dislocating home life. It is the housing 
conditions which should largely determine 
the question of removal to a sanatorium. 
When these are bad, where the patient 
cannot have a bedroom to himself and 
is a source of danger to his family or 
associates, then the sanatorium is the 
: ig ‘ oO ae 
appropriate chi f 2 ; 
A CounTERBLAST TO (SOME) KUGENICS. 
Perhaps the most piquant part of an 
extremely interesting address was the 
concluding portion, which dealt with some 
recent eugenist fulminations. “‘I would 
as soon question the existence of Sheffield 
as doubt that alcoholism, one-roomed 
tenements, back-to-back houses, employ- 
ment of women in factories, and artificial 
feeding of infants have not one and all 
swollen the death-rate, and that a reduc- 
tion in the amount of any one of these 
has lessened it. . . ”’ 
Tue PropteM oF FrrsBie-MINDEDNESS. 
We are strongly inclined to think, 
with all due respect to the Kugenists, who, 
we doubt not, when they have cleared up 
their own minds, will have something 
vital to teach us, that wisdom is on the 
side of Sir Jas. Crichton-Browne in his 
attitude to some of the most recent 
eugenist doctrines. ‘‘ Feeble-mindedness 
will, 1 believe, be prevented more expedi- 
tiously and on a larger scale by sanitation, 
by skilled midwifery, by the hygienic 
rearing of infants and children, by the 
abolition or restriction of outbreaks of 
those general diseases that leave so many 
children blemished for life, by the timely 
treatment of defects of the senses and of 
various bodily ailments by expert and 
discriminating teaching, and the avoidance 
of the artificial production of stupidity, 
than by the best regulated segregation 
colonies. . . Much more precise informa- 
tion than we at present possess as to 
the transmission of characters is necessary 
before we can venture to exercise any ex- 
tensive control over human mating. But 
even now something may be done by 
medical men in advising their patients, 
and by the creation of a moral sentiment 
in the community that in connection 
with marriage the welfare of the next 
and of future generations must always be 
borne in mind, and that it is discreditable 
for a man or woman to marry into a bad or 
diseased stock. Such moral considera- 
tions and restraints can only operate in 
the first instance on the higher and more 
cultivated section of society, but con- 
ventional notions and sentiments adopted 
by the classes have a way of soaking 
down into the masses, and something 
may be done by sanitation to raise the 
lowest and most debased to meet whole- 
some moral conceptions. It is by their 
domestic surroundings that people are 
greatly influenced in. their habits and 
ways of thought, and pvactical sanitation 
in the case of the very poor is followed, 
except in the very dregs, by improvement 
not only in their dwellings but in them- 
selves. Hnable people to live in con- 
ditions of cleanliness, comfort, and decency, 
and you thereby help them to a higher 
social and ethical level, and replace 
recklessness and brutal passion by fore- 
thought and human aspirations,’’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Dean Row and Styal.—On Sunday, August 
25, the Rev. E. L. H. Thomas preached his 
farewell sermons to large congregations, after 
a ministry of over twelve years. At Dean 
Row he devoted his sermon mostly, by request 
of the Provincial Assembly, to the celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the Ejection of 
the 2,000 Clergy, to whom a memorial was 
erected at Dean Row some years ago. Amongst 
other things, he spoke of our heritage as handed 
down from Baxter and the ejected clergy—the 
principle of religious freedom. That is to say, 
that no doctrine or set of doctrines shall be 
made a compulsory bond of union. He pointed 
out that ‘‘ though things are nominally, as far 
as the law is concerned, much as they were in 
1662 and 1689, still, really things are very 
different. Uniformity, humanly speaking, 
there cannot be; unity there may very well 
be, and comparatively may very easily be. 
When we speak of Christendom, we are think- 
ing not of the dividing sectarianisms, but of 
the uniting bases of conduct. In every church 
we are united by our hymns. ‘ As men get 
on to higher ground,’ says Dr. Francis Pea- 
body, * they not only breathe more easily, but 
they get together, not by compromise or conces- 
sion, but because they are attaining unto the 
perfect man.’ The religious life is like climb- 
ing a mountain from different sides. Below 
there is limitation, obstruction, division. One 
cannot see far, and his neighbour calls to him, 
and is not heard. ‘ Follow me,’ one says to 
another, ‘I have found the only path.’ 
But meantime the other is pressing up what 
seems a better way. As each gets higher, how- 
ever, he sees farther, and the paths converge, 
and when, at last, each approaches the top he 
approaches his neighbour, and on the summit 
it is all one view, and it is a view all round. 
Gradually, but surely, the nightmare of a hope 
of uniformity is being dissipated from the 
minds and hearts of men, and a vision of 
natural, healthy, and worthy unity is more 
and more inspiring men.’’ In conclusion Mr. 
Thomas said: <‘I have not preached you what 
is called a farewell sermon. © Personally I have 
no intention of saying farewell to any of you. 
But as a ministerial farewell and good-bye, I 
would say what I am sure you would say to 
me: ‘ Let us remember that God is ‘ the 
place of Spirits,’ that in Him we shall be for 
ever present to each other, in Him for ever 
united, or in the prayerful words of J. H. Thom, 
we will say, ‘‘ When we separate from each 
other we remain with God. His spirit is the 
meeting-place of all His children’s spirits: our 
thoughts, our desires, our prayers, our faithful 
memories are all registered and hid in the bosom 
of our Father and our God.’’ ’ Mr. Thomas’s 
two congregations have united in raising a fund 
as a parting gift, and as an expression of their 
affection and regard. In addition to a sub- 
stantial cheque, they are provding him with- 


a desk for his study; and Mrs. Thomas, to} 


whom they also owe a large debt of gratitude, 
has received an oak tea table. 


Halifax.For some time the Committee of. 
Northgate End Chapel haye had under con- 
sideration the subject of the memorial to the 
late Rev. Francis England Millson, who for so 
many years ministered in all good things to 
the Northgate End congregation, and to the 
people of Halifax. In the town Mr. Millson’s 
work for education in a wide sense has had 
abiding results. By the ministry of religion 
he made for himself a unique place in the affec- 


tions and estimation of his people. —It is only 
right that their regard for him should seek to 
embody itself in some permanent sign or 
symbol, The affectionate esteem of one of the 
members of the Chapel, Mr. R. E. Nicholson, 
has expressed itself in a beautfully wrought 
portrait of Mr. Millson, in copper bas-relief 
(repoussé) ; the Committee have accepted this 
kind gift, and decided to embody it in the 
mural memorial tablet to be placed in the 
chapel. Mr. H. Mawdsley, another member, has 
designed the lettering and decorations of the 
tablet, and the work of completion has been 
entrusted to the Keswick School of Art. The 
approximate cost of the tablet will be £50. 
It has also been felt that, if the contributions 
allow, it would be a happy thing to print a 
small selection of Mr. Millson’s sermons, or to 
establish a biographical lecture to perpetuate 
his name in a subject of which he was intensely 
fond. But this part of the memorial scheme 
depends on the response of friends and admirers 
to our present appeal. Those who would like 
to join in this act of devotion to Mr. Millson’s 
memory are requested to write to Mr. R. E. 
Nicholson, 17, Swires-road, Halifax ; Mr. Jonas 
Teal, 25, Hyde Park-gardens, Halifax (war- 
dens); or the Rev. W. Lawrence Schroeder, 
40, Clifton-road, Halifax (minister). 

The Unitarian Van Mission.—Owing to the 
cold, wet weather during August the work of 
the Van Mission has been greatly hindered, no 
less than 27 meetings being completely given 
up. In Wales and in the Midlands alone 23 
meetings were lost, but in London and York- 
shire, while the weather was sufficiently trying, 
each van was idle only on two. nights. In 
spite of the weather, however, the Mission has 
held 102 meetings. Over 30,000 people have 
been present, and the average has passed 300. 
This gratifying success has been achieved 
mainly in Wales and in London. In the 
former district great meetings were held at 
Tylorstown, Treorchy, Ystrad, and Maesteg, 
and in London the excellent record was main- 
tained at Leytonstone, Walthamstow, Totten- 
ham, Muswell Hill, and Edmonton. The 
Midland van did well at Willenhall and at 
Wolverhampton, but was scarcely as successful 
at Wellington and Cannock Chase. The 
Yorkshire van had several good meetings at 
Hull, where a fortnight was spent; but after- 
wards it came again into smaller towns like 
Beverley and Driffield, where it had some 
difficulty in attracting audiences on several 
occasions. Yorkshire has been the poorest 
district during the whole season, except in the 
quality of its missioners. It is gratifying to 
record the assistance given by the Rev. E. H. 
Reeman in Hull, and the Rev. T. Eric Davies 
in Treorchy, both of whom are Congregational- 
ists. They have shown that it is possible for 
men of liberal sympathies to stand on a com- 
mon platform without any suggestion that 
they sacrifice their individual proclivities or 
convictions; and the spirit in which they 
have done this deserves the fullest recognition. 
At Maesteg there is a strong Free Progressive 
Society. A mission was conducted there a 
few weeks ago by the Pioneer Preachers, and 
during the visit of the van the President 
and Secretary of the society invited the Rey. 
Simon Jones to preach for them on the Sunday, 
on which occasion there was some talk as to 
possibilities of closer association between the 
two societies. The development of this Pro- 
gressive Society will be watched with fresh 
interest by the local Unitarian Association. 
It may be added that it owed its origin in 
part to a former visit of the van to the district. 
The visit of the London yan to Muswell Hill 
is of interest, seeing that the London Society 
have for some time entertained the idea of 
holding services there. The meetings were 
largely attended, though a good deal of oppo- 
sition was encountered from a small section, 
and the announcement is made that more 
meetings will be held in the autumn. A 
promise was also made at the closing meeting 
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‘at Edmonton that something more would be 
‘heard of the Mission on another occasion. 
All communications respecting the Van Mis- 
- sion should be made and contributions ad- 
‘dressed to the Missionary Agent, the Rev. T. 
P. Spedding, at Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
London, W.C. ~ 


The Theistic Church reopens on Sunday, 
after its usual vacation. In the interim the 
congregation have had the misfortune to lose 
by death their venerable and beloved pastor, 
the Rey. Charles Voysey, B.A. (the founder of 
the church), for whom a memorial service will 
be- held (at Swallow-street, Piccadilly, W.) 
to-morrow, Sunday, September 8, at 11 a.m., 
the preacher being the Rev. Ellison A. Voysey, 
M.A., son of the deceased. For the present, 
services will be held in the church on Sunday 
mornings only. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS 


Tue RELIGIous OUTLOOK IN AUSTRALIA. 
The Rev. Frederic Spurr, writing recently 
in the Christian World on the census re- 
turns, which give the number of Protestant 
‘* adherents ’’’ in Australia as 4,000,000 
| (1,710,443 of wham belong to the Episcopal 
= Church), says that these figures would 
os seem to indicate that Australia is a very 
2% religious nation, whereas the truth is that 
not 25 per cent. of the people attend church 
regularly. Moreover, in Australia, as else- 
where, men put themselves down as he- 
longing to the Episcopal Church when they 
really do not belong, in an effective sense, 
to any church at all. Mr. James E. Lid- 
diard, whose world-wide travels in con- 
nection with the London Missionary 
Society have given him much experience 
in regard to religious conditions in other 
countries, recently stated to a representa- 
tive of the British Congregationalist that 
a great wave of indifference to religion, 
coupled with a love of luxury and ease 
which does not make for real progress, is 
“passing over Australia. All the churches 
are having a big fight to contend against 
the forces of evil, and among the reforms 
which are most necessary is a reform of the 
Press. Some of the Australian newspapers, 
says Mr. Liddiard, are as bad as anything 
~ can be, and it cannot be claimed that the 
rise of the Labour Party has made for the 
uplifting of the lives of the people. ‘‘ Men 
are indifferent to work. They have secured 
high wages, and the consequence is that 
' by some men anything and everything is 

allowed to interfere with their work.’’ 

* # # 


This opinion is endorsed by many acute 
thinkers who have visited the Australian 
= - Commonwealth, and Mr. Liddiard is not 

es the only one who has pointed out that 
here in England we shall have to guard 
against a similar state of affairs. Dr. 

Ambrose Shepherd, of Glasgow, who was 
interviewed lately by the Christian 
Commonwealth, also alluded to this 
danger, and confessed that although he 
did not complain of the pace at which 
reform is travelling, his only apprehension 
was “‘ that changes will come which will 
find the workers unprepared for their 
attendant responsibilities and privileges. 
_ ,.. The most dangerous times, as touch- 


f 


ing our social problems, are the times of 
reaction, and. we have need to guard 
against the possibility of losing what we 
gain because we are unfitted ethically and 
psychologically to use them wisely. My 
great fear is that social and industrial 
readjustments will come before the workers 
are ready for them ; ready, I mean, in an 
ethical sense, and that they will fail to get 
out of these reforms what they expect.’’ 


THE British Museum Report. 


Museum trustees shows that the visitors 
to the Bloomsbury branch during the 
hot summer of last year were reduced 
by 26,000, and those to the great building 
in Cromwell-road by 40,000. The average 
of sightseers is, however, still fairly well 
maintained, and the serious students are 
increasing in number. 
acquisitions to the Library is the fine 
collection of music from Buckingham 
Palace, deposited by the King, containing 
1,000 MSS. and 3,000 printed books. 
Among these are 81 volumes in the auto- 
graph of Handel, and 41 in the handwriting 
of his amanuenses, the whole forming ‘‘ the 
basis of all scientific study of Handel’s 
music.’’ There is also a volume of anthems 
and other compositions in the handwriting 
of Purcell. 
which the Museum had the right of choos- 
ing under the will of Mr. Alfred Huth from 
the famous Huth Library is also given in the 
Return. 
volumes at the sale, and acquired also, 
at different times, 192 English books 
printed before 1640. The acquisitions of 
the Natural History Museum are very 
numerous, and include a fine collecton of 
birds and mammals from Western China, 
given by the Duke of Bedford ; some 25,000 
insects from Mexico and Central America, 
given by Mr. F. D. Godman; and many 
thousands of birds collected by the late 
Mr. Boyd Alexander, which have been 
presented to the Museum by his relatives. 
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The ‘‘ Return’’ issued by the British 


Among the new 


The list of the 50 volumes 


The trustees bought 28 other 


RELIGION IN THE ARcTIC REGIONS. 


The Times recently published some 


interesting letters which have been re- 


ceived by Professor James Mavor, of the 


University of Toronto, from Mr. Vilhjalmur 


Stefansson, one of the leaders of the Anglo- 
American Expedition to the Arctic Seas, 
who claims to have discovered a long-lost 
European tribe in Far Northern Canada. 
Mr. Stefansson, who has been for five 
years among the Eskimo, has a good deal 
to say about the appearance and habits 
of the people whom he has found in areas 
hitherto regarded as uninhabited, the 
position of women, vestiges of communism, 
medicine, and religion. ‘‘ Of their former 
religious condition I know little as yet,’’ 
he says of these people, writing from 
Shingle Point, Arctic Ocean, in April, 1906, 
‘‘T merely note their attitude towards 
Christianity. The Kogmolliks seem to be 
natural sceptics. The work of the mis- 
sionary among them seems therefore to be 
largely destructive. It is easy for him to 
persuade them that fish are not annually 
created by a woman of the deep sea, and 
that songs and dances cannot cure serious 
diseases or work any tangible results. 


But 
when he broaches the Genesis story of 
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Creation and urges the efficacy of prayer 
he has less success. 
but two converts here, after all the efforts 
of two Bishops and an energetic missionary 
for many years. But while they take little 
interest 
teaching, it is different with his secular 
instruction. 
Herschel Island a school for several winters. 
This has been attended by men and boys 
of almost all ages, and a surprisingly large 
number can read and write a little.’’ 


There are said to be 


in the missionary’s religious 


There has been maintained at 


Aw AMmRICAN ESSAYIST. 


Margaret Graham is not a name that 


is known to many on this side of the 
Atlantic, but it must be dear to many 
in the United States, if we may judge 
from the charming account which is given 
of this writer by Cordelia Kirkland in the 
Pacific Unitarian. Mrs. Graham had that 
wonderful optimism which is characteristic 
of Americans, in addition to a bright wit 
which lightened the serious strain naturally 
to be expected in one of Scotch Calvinistic 
descent. 
difficulties, or its ‘‘ struggle for bread 
and jam,’ 
period of suffering. She could never be 
induced to furnish more than one scrap of 
autobiography, but it has in it the gay 
humour which lights up her piquant 


But her life was not without its 


? 


and it only ended after a long 


*“ Stories of the Foothills,’’ and later 


essays. 


* * * 
‘*T was born,’’ she says, “‘ in 1850, 


but that isonly hearsay, and I hope exag- 
gerated. 
I have been half-dead at times. 
lived a good deal, and have found it on 
the whole interesting. I have lived in 
California since 1876, and have in conse- 


I have lived ever since, though 
I have 


quence no desire to go to heaven. I have 


been in love and in debt many times, 
but have always got out. 
nothing but the newspapers. 
one thing wotth having—friends. And 
I deeply regret that I have not been able to 
give the world as much pleasure as it 
has given me.”’ 


I am afraid of 
I have found 


A ‘‘ Municipat House CLEANER.”’ 


‘* While other women clean houses,”’ 


says the Los Angeles HEapress, ‘* Mrs. 


Crane cleans entire cities, and does it 
thoroughly and scientifically. It was while 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., where she was a 
Unitarian minister, that Mrs. Crane began 
her unique career. Noting the conditions 
of back yards, she quietly had photographs 
taken, and the object-lesson had its effect 
on the city. A Civic Betterment League 
was formed, and back yards, streets, 
dairies, meat markets, slaughter houses, 
then the workhouses, asylums and other 
public institutions were inspected, reno- 
vated, and put on a sanitary basis. . . 
Hearing of her work, the call came from 
other cities in Michigan . . . Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire and New York,in turn, asked 
her assistance and advice on their municipal 
housekeeping problems, and received it. 
One of her very novel methods is to 
establish vicinity housekeepers in cities, 
visiting saving collectors, citizen inspectors 
of streets, of public buildings, and, in 
most cases, complete reorganisation of 
public charities and institutions.’’ 
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The 


International 
Gorrespondence 
Schools 


will be pleased to send you a 100-page book, free, 
describing the system of education which carries prac- 
tical, profitable knowledge to thousands who can afford 
neither the time nor the money to go to school or 
college. 


The I.C.S. work is threefold : Teaching employed 
persons their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work ; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good 
salaries in chosen vocations. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
of the I.C.S. System. 


1. Courses of Instruction for particular occupations, 
in which are taught only the facts, processes, and prin- 
ciples necessary to qualify the student to advance 
himself in position and earnings. 


2. Instruction Papers prepared for each Course : 
principles applied in examples of practical value; 
frequent revisions to keep pace with the latest de- 
velopments and most modern methods. 


3. Thorough examination and correction of the 
written work of students, and full, clear, and exact 
explanations of all difficulties met with by students. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESSES 
through the I.C.S. Methods. 


During 1911 over 5,500 I.C.S. students wrote 
thanking us for bettering their positions. The average 
increase in salaries was 56 per cent., or over I0/- in 
the £1, The average of inemployed I.C.S. Students 
is only one in 10,000. 


Here is a “ finger-post” to success, After receiv- 
ing wage-advances of 140 per cent. and 70 per cent., 
this student writes :— 


“As I wished for a varied experience I secured a 
situation about twelve months later with a further in- 
crease in salary of 10 per cent., and have since had 
a rise at the same firm of another 10 per cent., so 
that I am now earning nearly 400 per cent. more 
than when I first joined the Schools about three 
years ago. 


GEORGE W. GROSSMITH, Bedford. 


—t ee 


Do not worry about your present limitations ; or 


about the fees, books, time allowed for each lesson,- 


how your present work will be affected, how you can 
get a better job. Get the free information we will 
send you—let that answer your questions. Let us 
refer you to students in your own district. 


RESPONSIBILITY . PERMAXMENCY 


The growth of the I.C.S. has been workil-wide and 
continuous since their foundation 21 years ago. No 
other correspondence schools have the experience, 
system, or the capital to provide such training as is 
afforded by the I.C.S., and all ambitious men and 
women are invited to write for the General Prospectus, 
which gives details of the 1.C.S. Salary-Raising Edu- 
cation ; it is sent, post free, to any part of the world 
ou application to 


The International 


Correspondence Schools, Ltd 


Pept. B46, international Buildings, 
Kingsway. Londen, W.6, 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY,| Board and Residence, RC. 


ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Oran- 


DIRECTORS. 
hairman—Sirx ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
Chairman—S1R Wat al ed BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 


most comfortable throughout. Sea View 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SipNnry P. 
PotTrTer. 


Er he at A, HaARDCASTLE, 


LESLIE T. BuRNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
HumpHreY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
._ Miss Atice E.” Passavanr receives 
— Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- | 00 application. 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. : 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 
Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 
Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev.and Mrs. HENRY 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INQuirER Office, 3, 
Hissex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


AREHAM.—Rooms to Let in nice 
modern house; high situation, with a 
fine view.—Mrs. Woop, The Gables, Wor- 


The Sunday School 
Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


JULY. 
CONTENTS. 
The Power of Suggestion. Edgar Thackray 
aaah oe (M.A, Ph.D. 


A Bygone Village. Emma C. Drummond. 
A School in Madagascar. T. F.M. Brockway. 
Reading for Children, Charles Roper, B.A. 
Gotama Buddba. George Burnett Stallworthy. 
The Song of the Seas. Manley B. Townsend. . 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—II. A.Stephen Noel. 
Man or Priest. Rupert. Holloway. 
The Use of the Bible, Florence Mawson, B.A. 
Notes for Teachers.—X VI.— XXX. 
Arthur Brooke. 
Bertram Lister, M.A. 
T.M. Falconer, B.Litt. 
RIEG . 
H. V. Mills. 
Heroes of Faith—Joseph Priestley. Albert Thornhill, 
Training. Alma Attwell. (M.A. 
Baptismal Hymn. R. Nicol Cross, M.A. 
By the Way.—Teachers’ Reference Library. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 


ERY FINE 3 in. ASTRONOMICAL 

TELESCOPE, by Steward. The object 

glass is one of Steward's finest make, mounted 

on portable iron altazimuth stand, fitted with 

two slow motions of gun-metal and Hook’s 

joints. Cost £12. Price £6 10s.—Rev. H. Y. 
Mix1s, Greenside, Kendal. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed.’ 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—_Miss KENNEDY, 21, Chevertou-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


ee HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1sd.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s, 6d. per 100; extra 
sharge local ‘page.—Address to Epitor, 36, 
Burlington-road, South Shore, Blackpool, — 


~ 


grett-road, Wareham. Recommended by Rev. 
H. S. and Mrs. Solly. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


PPLES.—Delicious Dessert Apples, 
40 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 20 lbs. 43. Excellent- 
cooking, 40 lbs. 6s., 20 lbs. 3s. 6d. 20 lbs. each 
6s. 9d., 10 lbs. 33. 9d. Carriage paid in Hngland 
and Wales.—F RANK Roscon, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


EMNANTS!—Genuine White Art 

Trish Linen, suitable for making handsome 
Teacloths, Traycloths, D’oyleys. Bundle of 
Big pieces, only 2/6. Postage 4d. Irish Linen 
Catalogue FREE. — Write, Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 

ing Irish Linen Autumn Costume Fabric, 

“ Blaxzella.” Light, cool, washable, wears for 

years ; scores of beautiful designs ; fascinating 

shades. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. : 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOOLFALL & Co.,, Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, BK.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER. Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
8, Essez-street, Strand, London, W.C, Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HiYWoOoD, Deansgate,—Saturday, 
September 7, 1912, 

“6 Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front — 
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WANITEN. 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842, ] 


(RuGIsTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 3664. 
New Senrizs, No. 


reas 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SHPTEMBER 14, 1912. 


[Onz Penny. 


BEST HE 


Main Currents of 
Modern Thought. 


A Study of the Spiritual and Intellectual 
Movements of the Present Day. By 
Rupotrn Evcken, Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the University of Jena (awarded 
the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1908). 
Translated by Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Jena). Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


There are two main reasons why this book 
ranks as one of Professor Eucken’s most 
important works. In the first place it is an 
illuminating study of the great movements 
which are now shaping the future of the 
human race, and in the second, place it forms 
an admirable introduction to Rudolph 
Eucken’s own Religious Idealism. The work 
covers ground of almost universal interest, 
dealing historically and critically with such 
vital problems as evolution, monism and 
dualism, the nature of reality, pragm:tism, the 
true interpretation of history, the meaning of 
civilisation, socialism and individualism, 
morality, personality and character, and the 
function of religion. A point of special 
interest is the exceedingly penetrating criti- 
cism of materialism and naturalism. The 
book illustrates that tendency to bring 
philosophy into close contact with the real 
problems of human life which is so character- 
istic of all Professor Eucken’s works and has 
so largely contributed towards their immense 
popularity. It is a book which should appeal 
not only to the theological or philosophical 
specialist, but to all who are interested in the 
deeper questions of the present day. The 
translator has studied under Professor Hucken 
at Jena. 


By THE -SAME AUTHOR. 


The Problem of 


Human Life. 


As Viewed by the Great Thinkers from 
Plato to the Present Time. By RupoLru 
Evcken. Translated by W. 8. Hough 
and W. R. Boyce-Gibson. New Bdition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel of 


Freedom. 


By the Rev. H, D. A. Masor, M.A., 

Vice-Principal of the Clergy College, 

Epon. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage 
-) 

This volume contains a series of papers on 
theological readjustment written from the 
point of view of a Liberal Anglican, The 
author considers that at present the forces of 
the Church are being very largely dissipated 
by the contentions about, and contendings for, 
its dogmatic, institutional, and miraculous 
aspects, which have little interest for, and 
little influence on, the normal, modern man. 
It is, of course, no easy matter in the Church 
of England to transfer the emphasis from the 
dogmatic, institutional, and miraculous to the 
moral, social, and spiritual, but he urges that 
this must be done if the Church is to be in the 
future the centre of light and influerce in the 


nation. 
At all Booksellers’. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


-_ 


HORE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 


Editors: 
HERBERT FISHER, M.A., F.B.A. 

Paor. GILRERT Muraay, D.Liit., LUD. 
Paor. J. Aatuur THOMSON, M.A, 
PRoF. WM. T. BREWSTER. 


256 pages, Sloth, #/- net; Leather, B/G net. 


Each voluma is written by an Expert ef the 
very first rank and is entirely new. 


THE SIXTH TEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 


. WARFARE iN ENGLAND, By HiLAIRE 


BELLOC, M.A. (With Map.) 

52, GREAT WRITERS OF AMERICA, By 
Prof. W, P. TRENT and Prof. J. ERSKINE. 

53. THE MAKIRG OCF THE EARTH, By 
Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. (Maps and 
Figures.) 

54. ETRICS. By G. W. MOORBH, M.A. 


55. MASTER MARINERS. By J.R: SPEARS. 

. THE MAKING CF THE NEW TESTA- 
cena By Prof. B. W. BACON, LL.D., 

. THE HUMAN BODY. By Prof. A. KEITH, 
M.D. (Illustrated.) 

. ELECTRICITY. By Prof. GISBERT KAPP, 
D.Eng. 

. POLITICAL ECGNORIY, 
CHAPMAN. 

. MISSIONS: Their Rise and Develcp- 
ment By Mrs. CREIGHTON. 


By Prof. 8. J. 


Ga Safe at afl Good Beoxshops and 
Bookstaiis. 

NEW LIST CONTAINING DETAILS OF 
UPWARDS OF 100 VOLUMES POST FREE, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., 

3g Covent Garden, W.C. 


ee 


Elocutionary Entertainments 
R. ALFRED PERRIS is prepared 


to bock engagements for a two hours’ 
Entertainment, consis'ing of Dramatic and 
Poetic Recitals, grave and gay, interspersed 
with Musicalitems, vocal and instrumental, by 
Miss May Perris —For particulars, terms, 
&c., address, 135, Padgate-lane, Warrington. 


M's DREWRY hopes to resume her 
Courses of Lectures, Readings, and 
Lessons on English Language aud Literature 
early in October. For particulars apply by 
Jetter.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


Mr. G&. BOWER CODLING 
conducts Classes in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


at Hasluck’s Academy, Bedford House, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. Commencing Friday, 4th 
October. Special Class for Ladies. Assistance given 
in the preparation and delivery of Speeches for all 
occasions.— Write for full Syllabus to SAM. L. HASLUCK, 
Director, 3, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


WHAT ARE WE? 
A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 


From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Schools. 


—_—p—. = 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER ; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


“MVHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGH-CLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough od nanhonabetodudlas Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guinees a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LitiAN Taxpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts ard Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsrTREss. 


dees -Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Next Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. ; 
For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montraompry, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Hnatire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal: J.H.N.Sreraenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


OME EDUCATION.—JoSsEPH H. 
Wicksterp (M.A. Oxon) and E1uen 
WiIcKSrEgED (Higher Froehbel Cert.) have taken 
a house on high ground and sandy soil, be- 
tween Guildford and Dorking, where they 
wish to receive a few boys and girls to educate 
with their own, ages 3 to 13. 

The house stands on the edge of Blackheath 
Common, in two acres of grounds, mostly 
pinewood and heather. 

They will be assisted by Miss Enid Bran- 
son (Science Tripos, Cambridge) and visiting 
teachers. Trained nurse in the house. - 

For illustrated prospectus apply Wester- 
main, Chilworth, Surrey. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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Borron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
_ 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan Jonzs, M.A. 


Bovgenemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. Vauauan, B.A: 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuckmr, B.A. 


Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Mr. A. StrepHEN NOBEL. 

Bugy Sr. Epmunps (I'ree Christian), .Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.80, 
Rey. G. STREET. 


CursteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 


‘| Currron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


SUNDAY, September 15. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caury. * 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel: 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. CRessry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darnyn. 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

1] and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D., Ph.D. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. B. Spriaut, M.A. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. J. A. Pearson. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. H. N. Cauny; 
6.30, Rev. J. E zis. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
pisce, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bzrtram Listnr, 
eA 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. HE. W. Lumuis, M.A. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bices, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F, HaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Roprr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowerra 
PorEr. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
T. F. M, Brockway. 


Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
only, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr, J. 


LioneL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev, J. Exis; 
6.30, Mr. E. R. Fyson. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Closed 
till Sept, 22. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. T. P. Speppine. 


Wimbledon, 273, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Luz, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Mr. 8. Firxp, 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmBLeEsIDE, The Knoll Chapel, Rydal-road, 11, 
Rev. Dovatas Watmsuey, B.A, 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 7, Rev. 
J. McDowstu. s 

Brrminguam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. E. Stronen. 

BinmineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A, 

Biaoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 


Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopgwt Smira, 


Dr. G. F. Broxu. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30; Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savett Hioxs, M.A. 


EversxHAm, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WIiLiiams. 


Gre Cross, 1] and 6.30, Rev. R. H. Matsver, 


Hastinas, South ‘Terrace, Queen’s-rcad, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzxrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CuaRLEs 
Harerove, M.A. 

Lxiogstrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonn. 

Lrwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M, ConneLt. 

Liverroor, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. : 
LiveRPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rey. H. D. Rozerts. 

LrvERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev.S. M. 
Crotuers, D.D.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. Operrs, 
B.A. 

MaipstonE, Unitarian Church, LEarl-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. FaRQUHARSON, 

MaxcuxsteR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. Ll. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

ManouesteEr, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 
WuHitTakeRr, B.A. 

New Briegston and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Haun, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RupDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rey. Dr. 
CARPENTER, 


PorrsmouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45,- 


Rey. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. ; 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScansoroueH, Westborough, 
Rev. JosePpH WAIN. 

SuEmrriztp, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. Joun Moors. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WixLIam AGAR. 

Soururort, Portland-street Church, I1 and 6.30, 
Rey. R. Nrcot Cross, M.A. 

SouraamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANpDREAn, M.A. 

Torquay Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Cowyor, B.D. 

TunBRIDGE WuELLs, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr, Pmrcivat CHAlk, 

Wrst Kirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. H. W. HAWKES. 


10.45 and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. ‘ 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


MARRIAGES. 


Frr7zsiMMONS—TREMAIN.—On September 9, at 
Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, by Dr.G. F. 
Beckh, Ph.D., Arthur William Fitzsimmons, 
son of W.J. Fitzsimmons, Esq., of London, 
to Annie, eldest daughter of Francis Tre- 
main, of Bristol, formerly of Highgate. 


LAVENDER—PARKER.—On August 31,at Man- 
chester College Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. 
Odgers, Leonard Arthur, son of Mr. George 
Lavender, of Eastcote, Middlesex, to Olive 
Janet, daughter of the late Mr. George 
Parker, Hon. M.A.,and of Mrs. Parker, of 
47, Chalfont-road, Oxford. 


S{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—>— 


IX PERIENCED GOVERNESS 

i (young) seeks re-engagement. Usual 
English subjects, fluent French, German, 
Music, Botany, Drill, Games; Cyclist. Excel- 
lent testimonials.—K. G., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


APU TERS DAUGHTER (22) seeks 

post as Companion to elderly lady or as 
Nursery Governess. French conversation, 
lessons to beginners in drawing, painting and 
music.—M. L., InquIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


\ \ TANTED, Capable Nursing Gover- 

nees for boy and girl, 8aud 9. Age 30, 
salary £25. Particulars, references and photo. 
—Mrs. CLARKE, Brooklyn, Wootton Bridge, 
Isle of Wight. 


The Fnquivrer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER ee i weyal—8 
Per Haur-YHAR .. ses cn 8 A 
Per YAR ... ae ae se 02-6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
Tue InQuriRER locally will greatly oblige by 
communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishing 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” : 


NOTICE.—Summer Holidays. 
The Publisher will be pleased to send copies 
of THE INQUIRER weekly to readers while 
away from home. Post free, 14d. per copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


8. d. 


Perr PaGh ee see ae 
Harr Pach. aes ne 
PrrR CoLuMN ... eae jes 
IncH in COLUMN ss es 
Front PAGE—INOH IN CoLum 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 

Charitable Appeals, 1d. per word. 

Second and further insertions half price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


From the point of view of general 
interest and utility, Mr. Norman Angell’s 
paper on ‘‘ Economic and Moral Factors in 
International Polity,’? was one of the 
most important read at the meeting of 
the British Association last week. He 


-pointed out that there has been a shifting 


of ground in the arguments which the 
friends of international peace have to 
meet. Formerly they were accused of 
being unduly idealistic; now it is ad- 
mitted that peace coincides: with our 
economic interests, and war is defended 
on sentimental grounds as an inevitable 
necessity for men who are guided by 
motives higher than those of material 
gain. ‘ on 

Mr. ANGELL met this specious line of 
argument by insisting that it is impossible 
to separate a problem of interest from a 
problem of right or morality, as Admiral 
Mahan and writers of his school attempt 
to do. ‘‘ What do we mean,’’ he asked, 
“* when we speak of the money of a nation, 
or the self-interest of a community? We 
mean—and in such a discussion as this 
can mean nothing else—better conditions 
for the great mass of the people, the 
fullest possible lives, the abolition or 
attenuation. of poverty and of narrow 
circumstances; that the millions shall 
be better housed and clothed and fed, 
capable of making provision for sickness and 
old age, with lives prolonged and cheered ; 
and not merely this, but also that they 
shall be better educated, with character 
disciplined by steady labour and a better 
use of leisure—a general social atmosphere 
which shall make possible family affection, 


individual dignity and courtesy and the 
graces of life, not alone among the few 
but among the many. Now, do these 
things constitute as a national policy an 
inspiring aim or not? Yet they are, 
speaking in terms of communities, pure 
self-interest—all bound up with economic 
problems, with money.”’ 

AFTER an interesting reference to the 
Cigappetanee of the religious motive in 

ar, Mr. Angell expressed his belief that 
the craze for sheer size of territory as a 
thing deserving immense, incalculable saczi- 
fices would yield in a similar way to the 
force of events. The practical question 
which they had to face was this: Were 
the great moral divisions of the world 
such that they were likely to find them 
expressed in one national ideal as against 
another national ideal? Wherever this 
question was applied to actual politics 
no cases were forthcoming. ‘The questions 
which really divide men—opposing con- 
ceptions of government and society, Social- 
ism as against Individualism, &c.—were 
not French or German or British con- 
ceptions, but were ideas common to all 
these nations. All the factors were actually 
present which led to the abandonment of 
military force between the religious groups 
in Europe three or four centuries ago. 

Mr. ANGELL’s address closed with a 
powerful plea for stronger faith in our 
power to mould public opinion. 

‘“The final entrenchment of our critics,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ is, of course, that the general 
realisation by European opinion of the 
new facts of life which make war morally 
and materially futile cannot be expected ; 
that the nations are impervious to argu- 
ment, the public impervious to instruction. 
Well, suppose that were true, what are we 
to do? To assume that because men do 
not readily see the facts, therefore we 
shall not endeavour to ascertain the 
facts? To assume that because men are 


in part guided by temper and passion we 
shall not try any more to find the truth 
in these matters? Such a conclusion 
would imply a fatalism which the Western 
world simply does not and cannot adopt. 
We do and must reason and talk about 
these things with more or less of wisdom; 
we all do assume that mep will listen to 
reason and are not indifferent to the 
truth when it is shown them. The fact 
that we are here talking, that the preachers 
preach, that men produce books and 
write in newspapers, implies that they all 
believe that in the end their preaching and 
talking and writing and reasoning will 
go for something and will do something 
to modify human conduct. 

‘* And in the end, of course, that beliet 
will be justified. What we-call public 
opinion is not a thing that descends upon 
us from the outside, not something. outside 
our acts and volition, but the reflection 
of those acts; it is not made for us, we 


make it.’’ 
x * * 


Ir has been decided that the Memorial 
to General Booth shall take the form of a 
Training Institution for Officers, and it is 
estimated that £200,000 will be required 
in order to erect and equip the necessary 
buildings on a simple but adequate scale. 
In an appeal which he has sent to the 
press, General Bramwell Booth points out 
that while the future of the Salvation 
Army depends more upon the character 
of its leaders than upon anything else, they 
require, in these days of education and 
of doubt, a far fuller qualification for their 
work than was needed in former times. 


* * *e 


Tuis question of training is one which 
the Salvation Army was bound to face 
before long. Its big experiment will be 
watched with keen interest by all who 
realise that the proper method of training. 
for religious work is still one of our un- 
solved problems. If it can avoid some 
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of the obvious pitfalls and dangers of a 
highly organised institution it may help 
to dissipate the atmosphere of scholastic 
pedantry, which makes the professional 
training of the minister of religion much 
less effective for practical purposes than 
that of the doctor or the lawyer. There 
is far too little obvious connection between 
the daily work of the theological college 
and the actual teaching of religion to 
ordinary people, with the result that 
many carefully trained scholars are very 
inefficient ministers. If the Salvation 
Army can point out a better way and 
help us to escape from the conservatism 
of tradition in these matters we hope that 
we shall be modest enough to learn. The 
words of General Bramwell Booth with 
their strong appeal to experience are in 
any case of happy augury: ‘‘ We instruct 
them not merely in lecture and class 
rooms, but by daily conflict with the 
evils they are to attack, and the daily use 
of the Gospel they proclaim.”’ 
3% oS * 

“Ir would be a pity if the opening of 
theatres robbed people of devotional exer- 
cises, but they who love the stage main- 
tain that it has a power for good, and that 
the humanity of Shakespeare is helpful 
rather than inimical to the teachings of 
Christ.” These sensible words of Sir 
Herbert Tree will receive a large measure 
of assent from religious people, but we are 
glad that the actors and actresses, to whom 
they were addressed at His Majesty’s 
Theatre last Tuesday, did not discover in 
them a specious argument for the Sunday 
opening of theatres and music halls. 
They were strongly of the opposite opinion, 
and voted almost unanimously against any 
attempt to interfere with the weekly day 
of rest, in spite of the plea of one eager 
member of the profession that ‘ nothing 
is more tedious than resting.” 

ok * * 


We desire to call special attention to 
the manifesto of the National Conference 
Union for Social Service, which we publish 
to-day. It should be read in the light of 
the illuminating commentary supplied by 
Mr. Wicksteed’s article on ‘‘ The churches 
and industrial and social unrest,’? which 
appeared last week. In the common 
work of social service men find a more 
stable basis of fellowship than in schemes of 
theological agreement, because the actual 
experience of redeeming love is more 
universal than any doctrine of redemption, 
Moreover, the discipline of will and the 
sacrificial view of life, which it involves, 
link it inevitably with the noblest impulses 
of religion and make it the best form 
of consecrated Christian discipleship of 
which our age iscapable. As Mr.Wicksteed 
said last week: ‘‘Can the question, 
_.. What shall I do to be saved,’ be separated 


from that other question, ‘What can I 
do to save???? — 


> 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 
By THE LATE Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 

‘‘The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him.”’—Ps. xxv. 14, 

At the heart of everything hard to do 
or hard to find there is some secret. 
It is a word we often use. If you have 
the secret you have the thing. We speak 
of the secret of health, the secret of happi- 
ness, the secret of success. Every art, 
every craft, has its secret. New inventions 
are the discoveries of new secrets. Educa- 
tion is largely the teaching of secrets. 


We sign articles and serve apprentice- | 


ships in order to learn secrets. There is 
no profession that has not its secrets. 

If there were no secrets in life there 
would be little stimulus. It is the desire 
to know what still remains to be known 
that spurs us on ; to find the key to things 
waiting to be solved ; to learn the ‘‘ open 
sesame ’’ which will make it possible to do 
hard things easily and well. Where life 
is without mystery, there life is sluggish 
and slow. Where no wants are felt but 


those Nature with open hand and open 


face supplies, there man is still a savage. 
Where he obeys the instinct.to soar, to 
penetrate, to steal hidden fire, as the 
ancients put it, there, and there only, is 
the civilised man. 

Religion has its secret. It would be 
strange if 1t were not so; for it has to 
do with another world beyond the reach 
of sense, a world which cannot be proved 
to the satisfaction of sense. Introduction 
into that world must be a secret, com- 
munication from that world must be a 
secret. The secret of secrets is, and 
must ever be, the secret of the Lord. 

What, then, is the secret of the Lord 2 
How can we tell? It is a secret which 
cannot be told. Not by one man to an- 
other. Intimate intercourse, communion, 
js always something which cannot be 
explained. It exists: that is all we 
can say. We spexk of an understanding 
between two people: friend and friend it 
may be, parent and child, master and 
disciple. ‘here is that which is between 
them, and once was not, and nothing 
can quite take its place. It is like a 
presence. It is something that goes with 
us and guides us. It is something which 
we can muse upon and rejoice in. What 
is it? We cannot say: it is a secret. 
So with the secret of the Lord. 

It is of this secret that our psalmist 
speaks. All he can say is that there is a 
secret between God and man; some men 
have it, some have it not. The secret 
itself is known only to him who has it. 
He can only tell us under what conditions 
it is found, not what it is.’ There is one 
condition, he says, that is absolutely 
necessary. ~To have the secret you must 
first fear God. The love of God and the 
fear of God are very close together, much 
closer than the love of man is to the 
fear of man. The fear of man is the fear 
of one whom we cannot quite trust, who 
may misuse his power, who may fail to 
do us justice. It is not so with the fear 
of God. God cannot be variable or vindic- 


tive. He is too great to work upon our 


4 


fears. It is not in His mind to inspire — 
terror. But for all that, being God, He — 
cannot but be feared. There is nothing 
so awe-inspiring as holiness; nothing — 
so difficult to face as the thought of 
offended holiness. God does not intimi- 
date, but in His presence all things must be 
afraid. Perfect love, we are told, casteth 


out fear, but only the coarser fear which 


cannot be combined with it. The finer 
fear is hardly to be parted from love 
itself. Love shades off into fear. Without 
fear that love which we call reverence 
cannot be. Therefore it matters not 
whether we speak of the love of God or 
the fear of God. To the Psalmist they are 
the same. There can be no sweet inter- 
course, no close communion, where there 
is abject fear. When, therefore, he says, 
‘* The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear him,’’ he is thinking of the fear which 
it 1s good for a man to feel—without 
which, indeed, the secret cf the Lord cannot 
be possessed. I “want to make this 
clear, that true religion has at the heart of 
it a secret, a secret which cannot be 
communicated, is a matter of individual 
experience, and finds entrance only into 
the soul which is prepared to receive it 
in fear. ‘‘ The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him.’’ that is to say, 
that obey Him and serve Him with 
godly fear. 

How true this is, and how true it shows 
itself to be, when you come to think of 
it. The secret, the incommunicable part, 
of religion is not in its written precepts, 
or its spoken words, or its external acts, 
nor in rite, or ceremony, or ordinance, 
or form of admission, or profession of 
faith, nor in conduct, or feeling or senti- 
ment, or even in the voice of conscience. 
It is an inner state of assured conscious- 
ness of companionship with God. It is 
described sometimes as a walking with 
God. The Lord is not in the fire, nor in 
the earthquake,’ but in the still, small 
voice of self-communication. There are 
signs which show where it speaks. Now 
and then it is given to us to catch hints 
and tokens of it in the good lives we 
know—lives often enough obscure and 
uneventful and remote. To borrow words 
from the author of the ‘‘ Christian Year,”’ 


‘<'hey carry music in their heart 
Plying their daily task with busier 
fect, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain 
repeat.”’ 


Theirs is the secret. 

And this is true not only of individual 
lives, but of churches also. The worship 
may be a worship which we cannot approve, 
the doctrine may be a doctrine which we 
cannot hold, but the secret may be there. 
There may be a walking with God, there 
may be a communion of the soul with 
its Maker, or the peace which comes — 
with that communion, and ordered life, 
and strengthening habit, and pure motive, 
and high aim, and wise discipline, and 
regulated action. There may be that 
which is the sole test of vitality, growth in 
grace, a growth as strong, as silent, as 


mysterious as the process of natural 


growth in the springing blade and opening 
flower. We may point out error and con- 
fusion of thought, and false tradition, 
and wrong interpretation, and delusions 
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and superstitions without number, and 
yet the secret may be there and at work. 
‘« By their fruits ye shall know them”’ 
is a maxim given to guard us against 
shallow judgment and hasty conclusions. 
How patient and tolerant we ought to be! 
‘<The secret of the Lord is with them 
that fear him.’’ ‘‘ The Lord knoweth 
them that are his.’’ 

Another caution is necessary. This 
secret of the Lord must not be confounded 
with that which we call Truth. It is 
Truth, but it does not follow that it is 
the Truth we talk about. I am not sure 
that we all mean the same thing when 
we talk of seeking Truth, following where 
Truth shall lead us, and so on. I am 
afraid what is often in our minds is only 
correct opinion, correct ways of thinking, 
correct views and estimates and defini- 
tions of things—of beliefs, of historical 
facts, of science, of revelation, and the like. 
It is good to face inquiry, no doubt, and 
not to be turned aside by any fear of 
results, but inquiry, after all, may only 
be intellectual research, and may not bring 
us to the Truth in any deeply religious 
and spiritual sense. For the secret of 
the Lord, I take it, is something which 
God imparts to us, rather than something 
which we find out for ourselves. Truth 
in the sense of absolute certainty will never 
be ours, and certainty of knowledge would 
be of little value to usif we had it. ‘‘ Til 
have all knowledge,” says the apostle, and 
have not something else, I am nothing. 
It is not knowledge that we most lack 
but fidelity to what we know, truthfulness, 
the truth of the inward parts, not correct 
opinion about God, but correspondence 
to His will. This is the pearl of great 
price which may be ours at once, without 
further search, if we are willing to pay 
the price ; this is the secret in comparison 
with which nothing is more worth having, 
for it holds the answer to the greatest of 
all questions, which is, not, Where shall 
Truth be found is greater fulness ? but, 
What is the witness in me to that part 
of it which has already been found 2 


We may well ask ourselves whether we 
are really in possession of the secret of 
religion. It is easy to wear the outward 
badges, to conform to outward usages, 
to satisfy outward standards; but the 
secret, if we have it, is something between 
ourselves and God, something cherished, 
and remembered, and observed every day, 
a converse, an intimacy, a habit of con- 
sultation, which makes itself felt in the 
hidden life first, and afterwards in that 
which is seen. We may test ourselves. 
To have it is to be lifted up above low 
and base pursuits ; above the life of appe- 
tite and passion; above self-seeking and 
self-indulgence ; above envy, hatred, malice, 
pride, uncharitableness; above pretence 
and deceit; above fraud and over-reaching; 
above cruelty and tyranny ; above morose- 
ness and despair. To walk with God, to 
commune with Him, to be taught of 
Him, must surely do that which even the 
presence of a pure woman or an innocent 
child will often do—make wrong of many 
kinds impossible. This, then, is the secret, 
so far as it can be named, withheld from 
none, but one which we must first dispose 
ourselves to learn. The-secret of the Lord 


is with them who humbly and unfeignedly 
fear Him, 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
I. 


“© We come unto our fathers’ God.’’—T. H.Gin. 


Srpz by side in the use of our churches 
and our homes we have two hymn-books, 
the ancient Book of Psalms and the 
modern collection of hymns, whichever 
it may be that has grown familiar and 
dear to us through long companionship. 
The Book of Psalms gathered up the 
devout utterances of some three centuries 
of the religion of Israel, inspired by the 
faith of the prophets and the deep ex- 
periences of many times of bitter trial 
and heart-searching, as well as of calmer, 
happier days. It became the hymn- 
book of the Temple at Jerusalem, and a 
cherished manual of devotion, familiar 
to Jesus in his boyhood and manhood, 
and after his day the possession also 
of the whole Christian Church. And 
our modern hymn-books, with a still 
wider range, gather their treasures from 
many generations of religious life, and 
from many lands, thus uniting in our 
aspiration and thanksgiving an ever-grow- 
ing chorus of voices, from that ancient 
time, through all the centuries, to our 
own day. 

The Book of Psalms set the standard 
for the hymnody of the Christian Church. 
Our first hymn-books, indeed, in the 
modern sense, were simply singing versions 
of the psalms in our own tongue, and the 
change to a wider range of selection, 
both as to the matter and manner of our 
hymns, was only very gradually made. 
The authors of the ancient psalms we do not 
know. Onlye from the voice of their 
thanksgiving, their confession, their trust, 
and aspiration, do we realise something 
of their life and the manner of men they 
must have been. But with modern hymns 
it is different. We know the great com- 
pany of the singers, and it gives an added 
interest and a more living power of appeal, 
when we can realise more of the immediate 
personal experience out of which their 
hymns have sprung. These singers belong 
to many churches, often widely separated 
in matters both of theory and doctrine ; 
yet it is one great harmony of praise and 
aspiration that we hear. In the fellowship 
of sacred song we find Roman Catholic 
and Unitarian, Churchman, Methodist and 
Baptist, and many another, ‘side by side, 
united in one and the same thing. And 
we in our worship surrender ourselves to 
the pure spirit of their song, and forget 
the divisions of the sects. We no longer 
hear the noise of theological dispute. 
We are with men whose faces are all 
turned to God, rejoicing in His light, 
trusting in His love. In the sanctuary 
of praise men forget to argue. We 
rejoice and thank God together in the 
great harmony of singing voices in the 
church universal. 

What is proposed in this brief series of 


‘articles is to turn to a few well-known 


modern hymns and to touch upon the 
personal associations of the writers’ lives. 
And for a beginning let us take that 
stirring hymn of Thomas Hornblower 


Gill, 


We come unto our fathers’ God ; 
Their Rock is our salvation ; 
The Eternal Arms, their dear abode, 
We make our habitation. 
We bring Thee, Lord, the praise they 
brought, 
We seek Thee as thy saints have sought 
In every generation. 


Their joy unto their Lord we bring ; 
Their song to us descendeth ; 
The Spirit who in them did sing 
To us His music lendeth. 
His song in them, in us, is one ; 
We raise it high, we send it on— 
The song that never endeth ! 


That is a rich and beautiful utterance 
of the joy we have in sacred song, the more 
moving by reason of the tune to which 
the hymn is habitually sung. It is a 
joy which unites us to the great company 
of the singers of every generation, and 
most intimately in the fellowship of our 
own church, with the fathers who have 
gone before us. There is the glad sense 
of one rejoicing song, swelling to even 
richer harmony with the deepening ex- 
perience of life and the confidence and 
strength of one sure trust, folded in the 
care of the Eternal. It is a glorious 
thing to take up the song in a great 
assembly, to feel that we can so rejoice 
together in strong confidence, to feel that 
what we inherit in that joy of faith, in 
the great communion of earth.and heaven, 
is the supreme gift of the deeper life, the 
spirit of the Eternal holding us together, 
giving us our place in the fellowship, 
calling to us not only to rejoice, but to be 
brave and true in our day and generation. 

That rejoicing faith was characteristic 
of the author of this hymn. It was 
written, as he himself recorded, in the 
autumn of 1868, while the first edition of 
his ‘‘ Golden Chain of Praise,’’? the book 
of his collected hymns, was in the press, 
and was in time to be included in the 
volume. . Both the hymn and the title of 
the book very happily express his sense of 
the unbroken fellowship of the singers of 
every generation. Guill was an ardent 
admirer of Isaac Watts, who was the 
pioneer in the more independent way of 
English hymnody, and his aspiration 
was to maintain, not unworthily, the 
tradition of sacred song thus begun, and 
gloriously continued by the Wesleys. 
His endeavour, as he said in the preface to 
the ‘‘ Golden Chain’? was ‘‘ after the 
melodious utterance of inward and spiritual 
religion in its depth and breadth, as 
possessing and gladdening the heart, as 
appropriating and ennobling the outward 
life, both individual and national.’?’ He 
hoped that his hymns might be made “‘ of 
some avail for the strengthening and glad- 
dening of other souls, through the grace 
of the Divine Quickener and Gladdener.’’ 
That desire has been amply realised. A 
second edition of the ‘* Golden Chain ’’ 
was issued in 1894, with many new 
hymns—making 250 in all—covering a 
period of nearly fifty years of the writer’s 


life. He died, March 4, 1906, at the 
age of eighty-seven. The preface to 
the new edition concluded with the 


prayer that his hymns might ‘‘ minister to 
the maintenance and furtherance of that 
deep, broad, pure, spiritual Christianity, 
the unfolding and upholding whereof are 
the loftiest business of the Teutonic 
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race, the utterance whereof is the glorious 
office of the English tongue.”’ 

Gill was a native of Birmingham, born 
there, February 10, 1819, a descendant, 
as he was always proud to remember, 
of John Spicer, one of the martyrs of 
Mary’s reign, and on his mother’s side 
of Richard Sargeant, one of the ejected 
ministers of 1662. Thus by inheritance 
a Puritan of the Puritans, he was brought 
up as a member of the New Meeting 
Congregation in Birmingham, to which 
Dr. Priestley had formerly ministered ; 
but in early manhood, repelled by what 
he felt to be the dry rationalism then 
prevalent in Unitarian circles, he was 
drawn to the broad type of evangelical 
faith, which finds ardent expression in his 
hymns. A record of this change he has 
left in his memoir of Franklin Howarth, of 
Bury. To the end, however, Unitarians 
remained among his closest personal 
friends. To Dr. Martineau he was united 
by ties of warm admiration and friendship. 
They had shared the same feeling with 
regard to the early forms of Unitarian 
thought and piety, and while Martineau, 
as a master of religious philosophy, found 
a different way of deliverance, and became 
to his Unitarian brethren the prophet of a 
deeper spiritual faith, they two were very 
near together in the sympathies and 
affections of their religious life. Some of 
Gill’s finest hymns were included in 
Martineau’s ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and 
Prayer,’’ and they have an assured 
place in more recent books. 

The day on which ‘‘ We come unto om 
fathers’ God’’ was produced, Guill re- 
membered with keen delight. The hymn 
has altogether seven verses, and it occupied 
him for the whole day. His story of its 
origin has often been repeated. ‘‘I 
remember the occasion,’’ he said; ‘‘ one 
of my most precious heirlooms is a staff, 
bearing the date 1692, which belonged to 
a Puritan ancestor. While handling the 
staff one Sunday I became filled with the 
thought which forthwith took shape in 
the hymn; with a lively sense of fellow- 
ship with our fathers, in their aspiration 
and endeayours, their sorrows and their 
joys.”’ 

The glow of that sense of fellowship is 
felt throughout the hymn, and not least 
in the concluding verse, which turns 
from the thought of the present com- 
munion to the time to come, in which 
our children, and those who come after 
them, must be the inheritors of our 
joy, and still maintain the glad song of 


faith : 


Ye saints to come, take up the strain— 
The same sweet theme endeavour ! 
Unbroken be the Golden Chain! 
Keep on the song for ever ! 
Safe in the same dear dwelling-place, 
Rich in the same eternal grace, 
Bless the same boundless Giver ! 


There are not a few of the hymns 
of Thomas Hornbower Gill which strike 
that brave, true note of rejoicing and 
victorious faith. Among the singers of 
these latter days we are glad to remember 
him, with his passion for freedom and 
simplicity of spiritual faith. Our worship 
is enriched by the songs which he has 
given us. 


¥e- DD: 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH SOULS. 


I wAve no story to tell of solitary 
wanderings, where one meets with pic- 
turesque tramps and a convenient public- 
house in the vicinity. Still, the “ plain 
unvarnished tale’? 1 would deliver may 
not be without interest to some, and con- 
tains its problem for to-day. 

It happened a week or so ago that I 
was making a short journey by rail in a 
southern county to fulfil a preaching 
engagement. It was Sunday morning, and 
I had the compartment to myself until 
just before starting time, when five 
labourers, probably platelayers, got in. 
They began to smoke, and so did I. Then 
conversation among themselves ensued ; 
the chief speaker, who was busy stowing 
away a quarter of a pound of roll tobacco 
in two tin boxes, making many shrewd 
and sensible remarks, I could not help 
but listen, and I noticed that every noun 
he used was qualified by one and the 
same adjective, employed alone or in 
conjunction with another word. The same 
treatment was often meted out to the 
verbs. I cannot mention the word, for 
editors will not allow it to appear in print, 
but it was neither confounded nor blessed, 
the epithets apparently dear to Mr. 
Harold Johnson’s tramp. 

Now the use of this word is lamentably 
frequent in certain large sections of 
society. Wherever men congregate to- 
gether it is difficult to escape from it. 
For many years I have acutely felt this 
abuse of language. 

The question arose in my mind, shall I 
interfere ? On other occasions I have felt 
tempted to, but discretion or timidity 
prevailed. But now the debate was clam- 
ourous within. 

“ Here is an obnoxious practice amongst 
your countrymen. It has been going on 
for years, and seems to spread. Such men 


as you see before you never enter the 


churches. How is a better state of things 
to be brought about unless some steps are 
taken to prevent it? You, of course, 
can’t do much, but you can do some- 
thing!” 

Then came the other voice. “ Be sure 
of what you are about! You know your 
objection to all kinds of cant. What 
would you feel if some one spoke to you 
in terms of moral or spiritual exhortation 
in a public place ? ” 

“Yes, but,” came the response, “ this 
is no case of religious propaganda. It is 
a question of our national speech and its 
abuse. And it is being used offensively 
in a public vehicle. Are you a coward ? 
You are brave enough to mount a pulpit 
and preach to sympathetic ears without 
fear of contradiction. But are you ready 
to stand up for the highest against odds ? 
This opportunity is yours, you may not 
have another.” 

Upon this hint I spoke. 

Turning to the chief spokesman, I said : 
‘““Hxouse me, I cannot help listening to 
your conversation, and I notice that 
everything you mention you describe by 
a certain adjective. Now, I am accus- 
tomed to think of the meaning of the words 


I hear, and therefore I see the man you are 


talking about, his lit, your pipe, and 
everything else you have ‘mentioned, 


subsistence. 


covered with gore. It is not a pleasant 
vision; you cannot mean it. Why do 
you use the word ?” 

There was dead silence, but the man in 
the opposite corner smiled in quiet fun, 
as if to say, “‘ That’s a caulker.” 


To justify my interference, I continued, — 


“ T am speaking for the sake of our English 
language. 
you and then looked in the dictionary for 
the meaning of the word. What would he 
think 2?” 

Still silence from the chief offender. 
But another who had spoken saw an open- 
ing, and said, ‘‘ Well I reckon, mister, 
them foreigners has a word which takes 
its place.” To this I demurred so far as 
my acquaintance with foreign tongues per- 
mitted me; but he rejoined, “ Well, I 
reckon they have.” “But,” I said, “what 
meaning do you attach tothe word? It’s 


an offensive word, and you can’t mean it 


in its proper sense.” To this there was 
no response. And the train soon stopped 
at the station, where we separated. 

Ido not know whether I did any good, 
but I can’t help thinking that they will 
never use the word again without recalling 
the incident, and perhaps they will ask 
themselves what they do mean, for it is 
quite certain that as yet they do not 
know. Anyhow, [ felt satisfied at having 
spoken. I had no personal object, and 
had met them on equal terms. zs 

Then as I walked away I began moralis- 
ing: these men that I have been speaking 
to are types of a large class. They repre- 
sent the bone and sinew of the nation. 
We cannot do without them. They bore 
our tunnels, build our bridges, lay perma- 
nent ways, man our army and navy, face 


death in various ways as part of the duty 


of life. Surely a religion that does not 
appeal to them has something wrong about 
it. And when we consider how more and 
more the modern world is passing religion 
by, does not the whole position require 
the most careful reviewing? Hitherto 
religion has claimed not to be of the world, 
while leaning upon the world for material 
What if the point of view 
has been totally wrong? If, instead of 
starting irom the supernatural, we should 
consciously begin with the natural and 
work to something higher? If, instead of 
the priests of God being a separate class, 
they should be the elect ones of the earth ? 
Perhaps Nietzsche’s doctrine of the Super- 
man may be right though many of 
his conclusions be wrong, and as we 
believe man has been evolved out of the 
lowest animals, so man should seek con- 
sciously to evolve into something higher 
than himself? Anyhow, the religion that 
would make a division between itself and 
the world has small prospect of a future. 
Then, again, what is the philosophy 
behind this strong language, unconscious 
though it be 2 And I recalled words I had 
often heard—‘‘ I have a good mind 
to give you a clout on the head.’’ 
Paraphrase this by substituting, *‘ Take 
care, I feel sorely tempted to give you a 
swinging blow on the head,’’ and one 
immediately perceives the weakness and 
lack of directness. Other words may, of 
course, be substituted, but probably will 
prove equally unsatisfactory. What the 
uncultured Englishman seeks, then, is a 
word by which he can make his remarks 


Suppose a-foreigner had heard 
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emphatic, and he has chosen one which 
signifies life. We want leaders, therefore, 
who can enter into this unconscious 
thought of the people and lead them to a 
higher expression without loss of virility. 
Let my last words be of respect and 
love for those whose language I have been 
criticising. I know the good heart that 
lies dormant within. How often do they 
show one little deeds of kindness in the 
city streets! And were I to say, ‘‘ Mates, 
I am starving; give me something to buy 
a crust with,’’ there would be a readier 
response from them than in many quarters 
T wot of. 
E. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanted by 
the name and address of the senders. 


DEATH AND SURVIVAL. 
Sir,—With that vigorous, masculine 
common-sense so distinctive of him, 
Huxley somewhere remarks that there 


-is only one thing he abominates more than 


the dogmatism of orthodoxy, and that 
is the dogmatism of heterodoxy. Assuredly 
he would have discerned an apt illustra- 
tion of what he was meaning in the first 
letter under the above heading that 


cappears in the correspondence columns of 


your to-day’s issue. I have no liking 
for newspaper controversy; least of all 


for controversy upon questions of the 


magnitude of the one here discussed. 
But I think it worth while to’ enter a 
protest, and a determined protest, against 
the shallow argumentation, characterised, 
as it is, by a tone of infallibility the Pope 
of Rome could hardly rival, exhibited 
in the letter to which I refer. Suffer me 
to examine very briefly the mode of 
reasoning, on the strength of which we 
are peremptorily bidden to dismiss our 
interest in one of the most momentous 
problems of human thought. 

(1) We cannot, it is contended, obtain 
a scrap of evidence in support of the 
belief in the survival of human personality 
after death, but we can trace the way in 
which that belief originated. And, since 
the belief arose in consequence of ‘‘ an 
erroneous interpretation of sleep, dreams,” 
and other phenomena, psychical and 
physical, therefore, if we still adhere to 
the belief, our ‘‘ stupidity ’’ exceeds the 
‘stupidity’? of the savage, since we 
retain his conclusion whilst discarding 
the premisses on which he rested it. That 
is the argument, and a more flagrant 
violation of one of the most elementary 
rules of logical inference it would be well- 
nigh impossible to find. The validity 
of a conception is one thing, the origin 
or genesis of that conception is quite 
another; and when you are inquiring 
as to the truth or falsity of a belief, it is 
totally irrelevant and beside the point 
to begin talking about the manner in 
which it arose. The latter may be an 
interesting historical question, but it 
decides absolutely nothing in regard to 


the former. For example, in the early 
days of science, the earth was not 
only believed to be flat; it was believed 
by many persons to be round, and some 
very crude, and, to us, ridiculous reasons 
were given in support of that belief. But 
the crude ideas that gave rise to it militate 
in no way against the truth of the belief, 
and, even if he had no demonstrative 
proof in its favour, no self-respecting 
scientist would reject the theory of the 
earth’s rotundity because of the fallacious 
reasons that led his ancestors to accept 
it. Science would be, indeed, in a sorry 
predicament if the mode of reasoning 
adopted by your correspondent formed 
the basis of its procedure. 

(2) How the belief in a future life arose 
and whether its origin among different 
peoples is to be traced to similar causes 
are matters in regard to which anthro- 
pologists are by no means agreed. The 
investigation is one of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty, and, although the outcome 
of it is ‘‘ perfectly clear ’’ to your corre- 
spondent, it is far from being ‘so to the 
investigators themselves. With that, 
however, I am not at present concerned. 
I note only the extraordinary assertion 
of its being on account of ‘‘ original 
mental defect’ that savages and primi- 
tive man come to believe in the survival 
of the soul. Does your correspondent, 
then, really imagine that savages and 
primitive men are virtually insane, and 
ought to be looked upon as lunatics ? 
It would be a strange view of evolution 
that would follow from such an assump- 
tion. So far from indicating ‘‘ want of 
intelligence,’’ the circumstance of the 
savage being driven to reflection on the 
phenomena of dreams, faints, hysteria, 
death, and the like, is a sure sign of the 
awakening of intelligence. Phenomena 
such as these naturally and inevitably 
induce every rational mind to seek their 
explanation; only the dull sensuous 
consciousness is indifferent to them. That 
early thought should make mistakes in 
its interpretation is not to be wondered 
at; mature thought has made, and is 
making, not a few. But to ascribe the 
mistakes to ‘‘stupidity’’ is absurd. 
The savage would have been infinitely 
more ‘‘stupid’’? if he had not troubled 
himself to offer any interpretation. Plato 
maintained that the sun and other heavenly 
bodies are animate beings, possessed of 
souls. Was he, too, mentally defective, 
because he accepted, in this instance, 
the conclusion of his primitive ancestors, 
whilst advancing other grounds in support 
of it? Well, ifso, I for one am not ashamed 


to share with him his ‘‘ mental defect,’’ 


and to shock the sanity of your corre- 
spondent by the confession that, so far 
as I can see, it is by no means so certain 
ee Plato may not have been right after 
all. 

(3) The subject of immortality, we are 
informed, has been debated for thousands 
of years, but ‘‘ we always come out at 
the same door at which we went in.’’ 
Therefore, ‘‘ there can be no profit in 
continuing the fruitless discussion.’’ Once 
more, the argument is a vicious non 
sequitur. Two thousand years ago and 
more Democritus and his followers were 
discussing the structure of the ultimate 
particles of matter, and from that time to 


this no absolutely demonstrative evidence 
on the subject has been secured. Sir J. 
J. Thomson and his fellow physicists are 
still speculating on the constitution of 
the atom and trying to devise means to 
put their speculations to the test. So 
it is with respect to most of the funda- 
mental problems of science—the nature 
of space, of energy or force, of life, and 
so on. These are ancient themes, and 
no ultimate solution of them is within 
sight. And yet what scientific man ever 
dreams on that account of giving up the 
quest, or of turning away from it.as 
‘* fruitless ’’ ? 


(4) Finally, it is alleged that ‘‘ there 
is no evidence whatever to support the 
belief’? we are considering. That is a 
sweeping generalisation, and it is simply 
unwarranted. What kind of ‘‘evidence” 
is it the absence of which your corre- 
spondent proclaims with such unbounded 
confidence? Does he mean that no 
dead body has been known to rise from 
the tomb, that no departed spirit has been 
proved to come back to earth and to 
communicate its experience in spoken 
language, that no telescope has revealed 
the existence of what we, vaguely enough, 
call ‘‘heaven’’? There are thousands 
of able and conscientious men who would 
dispute the first two of these propositions ; 
for my part, however, I am willing to 
concede all three. But what then? Why, 
then, in the first place, the kind of evidence 
these statements exemplify is a kind of 
evidence we have no justification for 
expecting would, in any case, be forth- 
coming; in the second place, it is a kind 
of evidence which, even if we had it, 
would be in no way conclusive; and, 
in the third place, it is very far mdeed 
from being the only kind of evidence 
upon which, either in this or in countless 
other matters of serious import, we, as 
rational beings, are wont to rely. I con- 
fine myself to the last point. Evidence 
of-a sensuous kind can be furnished for 
no single proposition of mathematics, for 
no single principle of ethics, for no single 
fact of psychology. No microscope will 
unfold to us the secret of a mother’s love, 
and we have no reason whatever for 
anticipating the invention of any other 
instrument that will. The supremacy 
of the moral law is not written in the 
sky, nor is the beauty of the starlit firma- 
ment to be demonstrated on mechanical 
or chemical grounds. Evidence of these 
things we possess notwithstanding, and 
possess in abundance. And_ evidence 
similar in kind to this latter we possess 
also for the belief in immortality. I am 
not now going to present it in detail ; 
I do not claim, by any manner of means, 
that it is conclusive—of conclusive 
evidence for anything we possess com- 
paratively very little; I am content only 
to remark that it is evidence which has 
been sufficient to convince many of the 
greatest and most impartial intellects of 
the world, including Plato, Kant, Brown- 
ing, and Martineau. Now, it is open to 
any man candidly to express his doubts 
as to the cogency of this evidence; to 
doubts so expressed, and to the reasons 
urged for them, every genuine thinker 
will be ready and willing to give considera- 
tion. But to pronounce without more 
ado that there is no evidence, and that 
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those who imagine there is are either 
mentally defective or stupid, is not argu- 
ment; it is a form of narrow-minded 
bigotry. 

Plain speaking is here called for. Dog- 
matism, such as that of which I am com- 
plaining, has done and is doing irretriev- 
able harm to the cause of liberal thought 
in religion. It is repelling, and has 
repelled, numbers of earnest truth-seekers 
from a rationalism which, as thus repre- 
sented, seems to them to belie its name. 
They feel, and feel rightly, that the great 
beliefs and aspirations which have made 
our humanity what it is, are not thus 
arrogantly to be brushed aside; that, 
on the contrary, they demand altogether 
different treatment at the hands of 
‘* reason.’ ’—Yours, &¢., 

G. Dawzs Hicks. 

Cambridge, September 7, 1912. 


Str,—If by ‘“‘ direct evidence’’ is 
meant evidence palpable to the senses, 
Mr. E. J. Hunt may possibly be right in 
saying that of the survival of conscious- 
ness after death there is none. That 
would bar out all the alleged evidence of 
the spiritualist séance; and I should be 
willing, in this discussion, to set aside algo 
the accumulated instances of psychical 
research, which are cited as showing that 
persons whose bodily life is at an end 
have yet distinctly communicated with 
friends still here, and thus demonstrate 
their continued existence. But supposing 
Mr. Hunt’s contention to be true, that is 
a very different thing from saying that 
there is no ground for the conviction that 
personal life persists after the dissolution 
of the mortal body. He himself, at the 
conclusion of his article, pointed to the 
direction in which we rightly look for 
glimpses into that greater life in which 
we havea share, and which is not subject 
to the law of bodily death. I am not sure 
that I understand all that he means by 
his reference to a ‘‘ more extended per- 
sonality ’’ and a ‘‘ cosmic consciousness,”’ 
but it is undoubtedly in realising more of 
what our personal life now is, enfolded and 
upheld as it is by the Universal Life, that 
we are brought to the quiet wisdom that 
is not afraid of death, and to the conviction 
that beyond the shadows of mortality, we, 
as personal, conscious beings, are destined 
to more perfect vision, new opportunities 
of service, and richer fulness of life. 

This attitude of mind is surely more 
sensible than Mr. O. A. Shrubsole’s con- 
temptuous brushing aside of the whole 
question. The discussion may be fruitless’ 
as he states the problem in his letter of last 
week, but that is simply because what he 
offers is a grotesque mig-statement of the 
matter under consideration. If we are 
wise, we do not ‘‘ smile at the stupidity 
of the savage,’’ but neither do we measure 
the truth of our thought of God, or of the 
meaning of our life, by his crude imagina- 
tions, and the curious practices to which 
they may give rise. Our life has indeed 
arisen, on the physical side, out of the 
animal and savage, and still contains 
plenty of those elements, but a deeper, 
purer spirit has entered into it, and is, as 
we trust, ever moulding it to nobler issues. 
It is the highest intelligence, reverent and 
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humble before the mystery of life, yet 
gathering to itself all the rich spiritual 
experience of the race, that has the best 
right to judge. 

The persistence of our life, personal and 
conscious, I cannot regard as resting on 
any metaphysical necessity. Mr. Hunt, 
in the earlier portion of his article, says 
that ‘‘ continued existence implies pre- 
existence.’ But is not that a pure 
assumption? That which endures from 
eternity to eternity is the one Universal 
Life, God alone, in whom we live and 
move, and have our being. Our indivi- 
dual, personal, conscious life He has given 
us. What we know is that it is not of 
ourselves, and that we simply rest in-Him 
and accept his gift. And the more we realise 
of the capacity and possibilities of this 
life, with all the marvel of brain mechanism 
and the unsolved mystery of the connec- 
tion between thought and affection and 
the bodily life, the more deeply are we 
convinced that we are more than the body, 
which is the instrument we use here and 
the vesture we lay aside when the time 
is come, and that for us what we call 
death cannot be the end. We do not 
know how it will be, but there is no reason 
for us to despair of continued knowledge 
and abiding fellowship, because here or 
hereafter it is life with the Eternal, by His 
grace, in the fellowship of our Father’s 
house, to which we are called. An arid 
rationalism may mock at such a conviction, 
as a survival of savage ignorance and 
superstition, but the Spirit of Life bids us 
be wiser and humbler, and of a better 
heart.—Yours, &c., . 

V. D. Davis. 


Bournemouth, September 11, 1912. 


Sir,—I read with great interest the 
article of Mr. EK. J. Hunt on this subject. 
In considering such a momentous and 
absorbing subject, I think one should 
attempt to define consciousness in the 
concrete and the consciousness that per- 
sists, or survives: I faintly assume that 
Mr. Hunt differentiates in this respect, 
although I see much difficulty, and I am 
not sure that any such division has oc- 
curred to him. I take it that the latter 
form of consciousness is a substitution 
for what in Christianity is called soul or 
spirit or life—words used to translate 
the Greek Wuyi and aveipa; or to use 
another illustration, consciousness stands 
for mind, mental power, the power to 
conceive and perceive, will, memory. If 
so there will be considerable difficulty, at 
least so it seems to me, in limiting where 
it begins. Is the consciousness of the 
savage on the same level in this respect 
as that of the educated man—what about 
that of the new-born babe or of the 
idiot 2? Then, evolution teaches us that 
this mental power is a matter of degree 
only, and is not the product of any faculty 
specially planted in the human race alone, 
but is capable of development. Mr. Hunt 
holds that it must have existed previous 
to the development of the most elementary 
form of brain structure: he refers to the 
conservation of energy, and says it is 
impossible to conceive of anything being 
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utterly destroyed—he asks whether con- 
sciousness endures in such a form as to 
secure the preservation of the personal 
identity of the individual. Most perplex- 
Ing questions are here raised. Although 
consciousness and ‘‘ personal conscious- 
ness’ are used in the article, I can see 
no difference between the two, nor between 
consciousness in the concrete and con- 
sciousness that survives: yet I am open 
to correction. If this consciousness is 
limited to the human race, why so? If 


so, at what stage of the human race did - 


it begin to attain such a degree of de- 
velopment, that it would be ‘‘ translated 
to a different plane’’? I raise these 
questions, not out of idle curiosity, but to 
point out that they are inquiries which are 
bound to come to the surface; and if 
they cannot be answered, only serve to 
make our ignorance yet plainer. Mr. Hunt 
postulates that ‘‘ continued existence im- 
plies pre-existence.’’ Although I feel a 
bit doubtful about the meaning attached 
to ‘* continued existence,’’ nevertheless, I 
cannot admit it is the result of pre-exist- 
ence. This appears to be a leaning towards 
the doctrine of re-incarnation, and the 
statement would require elaborating. 

A great difficulty is that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, we have no experience, 
and no conception of consciousness, or of 
ego, without the environment of, matter. 
The brain in the animal world, something 
akin to it in the nucleus of the protozoa, 
and something we have not yet discovered 
in the vegetable world, are the dwelling 
places of that wonderful will power, which 
is variously called life, volition, soul, 
spirit, consciousness, and ego. The con- 
necting line, or the so-called missing link, 
between man and the ape next to him, 
was so fine or gradual, that it is not yet, 
and possibly never will be, found out. If 
the consciousness of the speechless brute, 
half man and half gorilla, who roamed over 
the primeval forest, was not worthy of 
survival (does not persist), why that of the 
Tasmanian savage of the last century, or 
the African pigmy of the present age ? 
“Mr. Hunt says that if the personal 
identity be lost, death for all practical 
purposes spells annihilation ; and a few lines 
on, ‘‘it becomes difficult to see how 
memory of present conditions could be 
serviceable in another existence where con- 
ditions might be totally different.’’ It 
seems to me there could not be “* personal 
identity ’’ without *‘ memory of present 
conditions.’’ What but present conditions 
(that is this life) will there be to remember, 
and this must include personal identity ? 
So if the future without personal identity 
spells annihilation, and if memory of 
present conditions would not be service- 
able, Mr. Hunt’s arguments would point 
to a non-belief in a future. 


‘* Another existence where conditions 
might be totally different!’’ I have 
often considered, living as we do on a 
planet, which is going we know not whither, 
formed we know not why, and is part of a 
solar system, separated by almost incon- 
ceivable distances from any other bodies 
or systems, that the conditions, the place, 
and the object or purpose of survival after 
death (if such there be) are so transcendent 
in their majesty of silence, and so incom- 
prehensible in their conception of reality, 
that faith, belief, cosmic consciousness, or 
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human knowledge of any kind must stand 
appalled in utter ignorance, because they 
cannot afford us the slightest inkling or 
the most fleeting phantasy about these 
riddles of riddles. Of direct evidence Mr. 
Hunt admits there is none. On the other 
hand, I am not aware that science states 
more than that she does not know whether 
there is anything after death. Some of us 
may be agnostic on this enthralling ques- 
tion: none the less do we approach it 
reverently.—Y ours, &c., 


ALFRED Howarp. 


St. Margaret s-on-T'hames, 
September 5, 1912. 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


Sir,—Allow me to take exception to 
the tenour of your ‘‘ Notes and Jottings ”’ 
on this head in the current issue of THE 
Inquirer. It would be better if ‘‘ acute 
thinkers ’’ and others who visit the Com- 
monwealth and then come home and talk 
would first take the beam out of their own 
eye, for then would they see clearly the 
mote that is in their brother’s eye. ‘There 
is no more indifference to religion in 
Australia than at home; nor is there any 
greater love of luxury and ease. The 
people of Australia are as clean living, as 
just dealing, and as industrious as we here 
at home. They have all our virtues and 
all our vices, including that of ‘‘ putting 
themselves down as belonging to the 
Episcopal Church when they do not be- 
long, in an effective sense, to any church 
at all.’ With, however, one exception : 
they do not come home, glance round, and 
go back lamenting our ‘‘ sinful behaviour.” 
What is true in this matter is that a great 
wave of indifference to what is commonly 
called religion is passing over Australia, 
and a good job, too. But Pure Religion 
and undefiled is all right. 

So with the Press. It needs reform just 
as much as, and no more than, our own 
Press ; and just as much as, and no more 
than, say, the pulpit. How does Robert 
Louis Stevenson put the matter ? 
thing like this :—‘‘ There is so much that 
is good in the worst of us, and so much 
that is bad in the best of us, that it ill 
becomes any of us to talk about the rest 
of us.’? Let us clear our minds of cant 
and pay no heed to Faint-Hearts. ‘‘ God’s 
in his heaven. All’s right with ’’—Aus- 
tralia. Whomsoever the cap fits, let him 
put it on. 

All these remarks apply equally to New 
‘Zealand, Canada, and the United States. 
‘The Mother Country has no reason to be 
anxious about, much less ashamed of, her 
children overseas. The great Common- 
wealths that have sprung from our loins 
are heading all right. I do not pretend 
to be an ‘‘ acute thinker.’’ I am merely 
an ordinary journalist who has studied the 
question on the spot. 

And when it is said that the Labour 
party has not made for the ‘‘ uplifting ”’ 
of the people, and that we in England 
have to guard against a similar state of 
affairs, I venture to observe that our 
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people whether overseas or at home are 
not freeing themselves from one sort of 
shackles merely. But on this point it is 
sufficient to recommend the gentlemen 
whose views you quote with apparent 
approval to read carefully an article by 
‘<P. H.W.’ in Toe Inquirer for Septem- 
ber 7, entitled ‘‘ The Churches and In- 
dustrial and Social Unrest.’’ 

J am sorry that Dr. Ambrose Shepherd 
should be fearful that ‘‘ social and in- 
dustrial readjustments will come before 
the workers are ready for them.’’ If that 
should happen, it will be the first time such 
a thing has happened. But Dr. Shepherd 
and others may be assured that it is not 
the workers who are unready for such 
social and industrial readjustments as are 
at present in sight. Amongst those who 
toil not, neither do they spin, there may be 
some who are not quite ready for them. 
The workers, however, are more than 
ready, are, indeed, getting a little tired of 
waiting for them—so that it would be 
wise not to delay them a moment longer 
than is absolutely necessary.—Yours, &c., 


HarouD RYLETT. 


Tenterden, Kent, September 9, 1912. 
ee SP REL LSE 


PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. 


Srr,—I have read the different articles 
and many of the httle verses with interest 
and sympathy. I am certain, indeed, I 
know, that such little verses, learnt in 
early childhood, may be of help all through 
life, the full heart of the grown-up or aged 
man or woman often finding its best ex- 
pression in words endeared and hallowed 
by memories of the sacred moments of 
childhood. ‘Therefore,-f think we ought 
to choose the verses we teach our children 
with great care and thoughtfulness. For 
the child itself it matters, as far as my 
experience goes very little what the words 
are, it is the solemnity of the moment that 
impresses itself on its mind. I would not 
write simply to say this, what I want to 
say is: I think it altogether a mistake to 
try to teach children to pray. What we 
ought to aim at is to lead them to pray. 

Therefore, if now I had to guide a little 
child in this respect I would make it 
learn those little verses by heart, and then 
at night I would sing them, always I think 
the same ones, together with it, and either 
before or after the singing, 7 would say my 
prayers aloud before the little child, mak- 
ing it feel what prayer is to me. _Person- 
ally, 1 think, I would always choose the 
Lord’s Prayer, because I think that the 
prayer into which I could most easily at 
all times put my heart. I would occasion- 
ally tell the child what praying is to me, 
and ask it to remember this, but I would 
never ask the child to pray while I sat 
silently listening. I may be quite wrong, 
but I feel so certain that I am right that I 
cannot refrain from speaking out.—Yours, 
&e. 

Mary B. WESTENHOLZ. 


Folehave, Denmark. 


[With this letter by Miss Westenholz 
this correspondence may fitly close.—Ep. 
of Ina. | 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE ORIGINS OF SARTOR. 

Thomas Carlyle: a Study of his Literary 
Appreaticeship, 1814-1831. By William Savage 
Johnson. Oxford: At the University Press 
4s, 6d. net. j 

Ir would seem to be almost inevitable 
that the public estimate of a great writer 
should undergo three more or less clearly 
defined stages: the stage of exaggerated 
eulogy, that of reactionary depreciation, 
and, lastly, that of well-balanced recogni- 
tion. The second or depreciatory stage 
usually bears some sort of relation to the 
stage of eulogy that precedes it; for ex- 
ample, in the case of a writer whose super- 
lative merits have only been acknowledged 
very gradually, and who, maybe, has not 
attained any widespread reputation among 
his contemporaries, there will naturally be 
less chance of those extreme reversals of 
judgment which, in the case of a more 
immediately successful author, we have 
learnt to expect. And, perhaps, few writers 
of the first rank have had to pay a larger 
penalty for the unstinted applause of their 
own day and generation than has Thomas 
Carlyle. But already there are signs that 
the stage of depreciation in Carlyle’s case 
has been more than reached, and thinking 
people who have watched recent develop- 
ments in literary criticism and in philo- 
sophical speculation can hardly fail to 
recognise the stress that 1s once more being 
laid upon those fundamental principles of 
man’s spiritual life which the seer of 
Chelsea asserted. Let it be freely admitted 
that a portion of Carlyle’s teaching is the 
outcome of a somewhat limited and biassed 
vision; that the passion for detailed 
analysis, using this word in our modern 
scientific sense, was lacking in him. But, 
when all has been said, the permanent 
truths underlying such genuinely prophetic 
writings as ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ and ** Past 
and Present,’’ combined with that rugged 
splendour of diction which is peculiar to 
their author, constitute an imperishable 
legacy to mankind. 

Several studies of Carlyle have recently 
appeared, and, among these, the little 
book by Professor William Savage Johnson 
is noteworthy, as dealing with that highly 
important formative period of the great 
man’s life, 1814 to 1831, during which he 
served his ‘‘ literary apprenticeship.’’ 
These investigations in literary and mental 
development were, the author-tells us, the 
result of certain lectures on Carlyle which 
were delivered in Yale University and 
elsewhere: a ‘‘ primary aim’’ of: the 
volume has been ‘‘ to render clearer to 
general readers the meaning and origin of 
‘Sartor.’”’ Very interesting is the sketch of 
early influences presented in the ‘‘ Intro- 
duction’’: we there see the youthful 
genius pursuing his studies, until, in 1817, 
the reading of Mme. de Staél’s‘* Germany ”’ 
set his thoughts in the fruitful direction 
of German literature. We have, also, 
glimpses of him at work on various essays 
dealing with such authors as Goethe, 
Novalis, Schiller, &c. ; and we follow him 
at length, after a time of struggle and doubt, 
into the region of assured conviction. The 
‘things that are not seen” draw him:. 
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human life, he declares, is ‘‘ but a Shadow 
and a Show ’’—we must look ‘‘ beyond ”’ 
for its ‘* Substance and Truth.’’ 

The chapter on ‘‘ Philosophy and Reli- 
gion ’’ brings out very clearly the indebted- 
ness of Carlyle to Kant and the German 
Transcendentalists; on two of their 
doctrines does he lay special emphasis, 
viz., the doctrine of ‘‘ Primitive Truth ”’ 
(intuition—not sense—he regards as the 
basis from which philosophy must build), 
and the doctrine of ‘‘ subordination of the 
Understanding to the Reason’’ (the 
poetical and ethical ‘‘ Reason’’ is, he 
maintains, higher than the merely logical 
and argumentative ‘‘ Understanding ’’). 
Any man or any system that ignores the 
Mystery that is inherent in all existence, 
stands condemned. Passage after passage 
in ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ could be quoted 
to illustrate the same mystical standpoint. 
Here, too, we are reminded that Carlyle 
is unwilling to identify Religion with any 
of its forms; he distinguishes between the 
unchanging ‘‘ spirit or reality’’ and those 
‘forms or phenomena ’’ which are in a 
continual state of flux. The essence of the 
Christian Religion is found in its “‘ spirit 
of humility, reverence, and self-denial ”’ ; 
all Books, Revelations, and Traditions are 
quite subsidiary. 

Space will not allow more than the 
briefest allusion to the chapter on ‘Theories 
of Poetry ’’ (Carlyle did not sufficiently 
recognise the value of technique in poetry), 
and to the chapter entitled: ‘‘ Spiritual 
History ’’ (emphasis on the spiritual 
aspect of individual men led to a particular 
““ biographical method ’’). 
VI. (‘The Times’’) Professor Johnson 
points out that, from the very beginning 
Carlyle was no mere dreamer or spinner 
of mental cobwebs, but was chiefly con- 
cerned with the actual needs of his own 
day ; it was because he saw in the environ- 
ment of those early-to-mid-nineteenth- 
century decades a pitiful lack of that 
‘“ dynamic ’’ force which has been at the 
root of all great social and individual 
movements in human history, that he 
drew the attention of his contemporaries to 
the antidote to ‘‘ materialism ’’ which 
German literature and thought offered. 
Every great age had been an ‘‘ age of 
Faith,’’ and here was an age of Machinery 
and of Negation. Now, the religion of 
external authority might be dead, but the 
religion of ‘‘ reason and intuition ’’ that 
Kant and other German teachers indicated, 
was impregnable ; herein it was possible 
to renew the springs of human endeavour 
and achievement. While thus laying stress 
upon the spiritual bases of life, Carlyle 
was, perhaps, too impatient of schemes for 
social reorganisation, but his message as 
to the moral dynamic needful for Society 
and Individual alike, may well be re-en- 
forced to-day, when we are in some danger 
of treating the outer framework or mecha- 
nism as an end in itself. The final chapters 
(*‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ and ‘* Conclusion ’’) 
deal with the sources (Goethe, Fichte, &c.) 
that le behind Teufelsdréckh’s ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy of Clothes,’’ and with ‘‘ Sartor ’’ as 
the culmination of this formative period 
in the seer’s life. 2 

It is worth noting that'a good deal is 
said throughout the volume on the subject 
of that comparatively little-known philo- 
sophical romance, ‘* Wotton Reinfred ”’ 


(1827-28). This unfinished effort is en- 
tered, along with many other writings by 
and about Carlyle, in the useful biblio- 
graphical list given at the end of the book. 
Lovers of Carlyle are strongly recom- 
mended to read for themselves this most 
suggestive little work. 
JONATHAN NIELD. 


—__—_——_ 


Tue Beyonp tHar is Wiruin. By Emile 
Boutroux. Translated by Jonathan 
Nield. London: Duckworth & Co. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE recently quickened activity of philo- 


sophic thought in France is one of the 


most pleasant facts we can contemplate ; 


and there ought to be a ready welcome for 
such careful work as M. Boutroux gives us 
Amidst so much 
widespread doubt as to the value of intel- 
lectualism, and even of intellect, it is a 
useful task for a philosopher to set himself 
to present a steady view of the relation 
between philosophy and science; for any 
radical breach between the two must, for 
The problem 
How, if we rely upon 
science, are we to think philosophically ; 


in these three lectures. 


modern men, spell disaster. 
is thus stated : 


not carried any farther. It is edited 
with notes and supplements to each 
chapter by Miss Petre. The second 
volume, which takes up the story where 
the first ends, deals chiefly with the storm 
and stress period of his later years. Large 
use is made of his own notes, and of his 
letters, of which a great number have 
been lent by correspondents of all shades 
of thought. Various documents of im- 
portance figure in this later volume, in 
which the editor aims at making the 
history as complete and objective as pos- 
sible. Incidentally some account is given 
of the geneial movement of thought 
known as ‘‘ Modernism,’’ but the chief 
aim of the writer has been to describe the 
part which Father Tyrrell himself played 
in this movement, and the successive 
stages of his mental development as he 
brought his scholastic training to bear 
on the modern problems that confronted 
him. The work ends with his death on 
July 15, 1909, and the events immedi- 
ately subsequent to his death. 


* * * 


‘* A Survey or Enouisu Literature, 
1780-1830,’ by Professor Oliver Elton, 
is also announced by the same firm. This 
book is not so much a history as a critical 


In chapter’ 


and how, if we aim at satisfying needs that 
she ignores, can we still adhere to the 
scientific standpoint ? Our confidence in 
the author’s method is strengthened at the 
outset by his recognition of what we 
might, perhaps, call the weightiest result 
hitherto of the world’s intellectual experi- 
ence—that, on the one hand, the human 
mind thinks under the solicitation of acts ; 


review in an historical setting, a series 
of personal impressions and valuations 
of artists and of their works, and it deals 
with the half century of English literature 
which opens with the first work of Blake 
and Cowper and closes with the last yeais 


of Scott. 
* %* * 


and, on the other hand, that it understands 
facts in proportion as its philosophic 
thought progresses. The first lecture, which 
gives its title to the book, while reminding 
us of Bergson in its presentation of the 
life of thought as for ever endeavouring to 
outstrip itself, has just that something 
more positive that we miss in Bergson. 
The Inner Beyond of which we are con- 
scious is shown to be the condition of 
essential elements of human life, for 
without it we could not act, or will, or per- 
Another powerful lecture shows 
that morality rests for its validity upon 


celve. 
religious postulates. 
—-_}- —_—_-—- 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“‘ THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LirE OF 
Farner TYrRRELL,’’ on which Miss Maud 
Petre has been engaged for some consider- 
able time, will be published this autumn 
by Mr. Edward Arnold in two volumes. 
The first volume, which is autobio- 
graphical, will cover the period from 
George Tyrrell’s birth in 1861 to the year 
1885, including an account of his family, 
his childhood, school-days, and youth in 
Dublin; his conversion from Agnosti- 
cism, through a phase of High Church 
Protestantism to Catholicism; his experi- 
ences in Cyprus and Malta, where he lived 
as a probationer before entering the 
Society of Jesus ; his early life as a Jesuit, 
with his novitiate and first studies in 
scholastic philosophy and Thomism. This 
autobiography, written in 1901, ends just 
before the death of his mother, and was 


- Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD will also publish 
‘* Discipline and National Efficiency,’’ 
by the late Major-General Sir F. Maurice, 
K.C.B., with a Memoir by his son, Major 
F. Maurice. The memoir describes Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s early life, the in- 
fluence upon him of his father, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, his part in the small 
wars of the Victorian era, his efforts to 


assist his friend Lord Wolseley with pen . 


and voice in the reform of our national 
defences, his work as a military historian 
and educationalist, and his efforts in the 
cause of national physical improvement. 


* * * 


‘¢TuroveH Facts to Fairu,’” by the 
Rev. J. M. Thompson, is another inter- 
esting announcement by Mr. Edward 
Arnold. It contains the substance of a 
course of lectures delivered at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster, in Lent of 
the present year. Without retracting a 
word of his former contentions, Mr. 
Thompson tries to show that the essence 
of the Christian faith is not weakened, 
but strengthened, by accepting the con- 
clusions of historical and scientific criti+ 


cism. 
x X * 


Dr. ALBERT ScHWEITzER has written 
a sequel to “‘ The Quest of the Historica] 
Jesus’’ entitled ‘‘ Paul and his Inter- 
preters: A Critical History,’’ which has 
been translated by W. Montgomery, 
B.A., B.D., and will be published shortly 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black. It is the duty, 
the author thinks, of anyone who offers 
a new reading of the life of Jesus, not to 
leave it standing isolated, but to show 
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how it connects with the history of doc- 
~ trine. Here Paul is the crux. How is 
he related on the one hand to the primi- 
tive Christian community and on the 
other to the early Greek theology? Dr. 
Schweitzer’s work is in form a history— 
‘and a very useful history—of German 
Pauline scholarships, but he uses the 
history in order to show how the problems 


have developed organically, as it were, 


in the natural course of the study of the 
subject, and in his account of the various 
writers criticism keeps pace with exposi- 
tion. 

Mie ee ee 


A new book, dealing with the British 
aristocracy, by Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, 
M.P., author of ‘‘ The Camel and the 
Needle’s Hye,’? is announced by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin for publication later in the 
year. Mr. Ponsonby attempts to analyse 
the present position of the governing 
class in this country, noting their con- 
tinued social ascendancy, combined with 
a decline in their political power, and 
criticising the training of their children 
in the public schools and at the Uni- 
versities. 


* * * 


THos—E who have read Mr. James 
Bryce’s delightful ‘‘ Impressions of South 
Africa’’ will welcome the announcement 
of a new book by him entitled ‘* South 
America : Observations and Reflections,’’ 
which Messrs. Macmillan will publish 
this month. The volume is the product 
of a journey made by the author through 
South America, and records his impres- 
sions regarding scenery, social and 
economic phenomena, the people, and 
the prospects for the development of 
industry and commerce in Panama, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. Myr. Bryce also deals with the 
relics of prehistoric civilisation, the native 
Indian population, and the conditions 
of political life in the Republics. 


* * * 


Messrs. MacmiLian will also publish 
‘*George Frederick Watts: the Annals 
of an Artist’s Life,’’ by Mrs. Watts, and 
a new book by Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
entitled ‘‘ Among my Books, and Other 
Reviews and LEssays,’’ Six of Mr. 
Harrison’s essays have already appeared 
in the English Review. 


fear ne eee 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Dent & Sons :—Poésies: A. 
Chenier. Is. net. 
rR. H. FrowpEe:—Truths or Truisms: 
W.Stebbing. Partii. 4s. net. 


Messrs. HoppER & StoucHtTon :—A Chinese 
St. Francis, or the Life of Brother Mao: C. C. 
Brown. 2s. 6d. net. Catch-My-Pal: The 
Rev. R. J. Patterson, LL.B. 2s. net. 

Tuer Pata Pusrisnine Co. :—Fellowship in 
Work: A. L. Pogosky. 6d. net. 

Messrs. PutnaAm’s Sons :—The Promise of 
the Christ Age in Recent Literature: W. E. 
Mosher, Ph.D. 5s. net. Tho Historic Jesus: 
C. 8. Lester. 10s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. H. Rawson & Co. :—The Imma- 
nence of God and the Individuality of Man: 
Sir H. Jones, LL.D., D.Litt. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Win~tiams. & NorGgatEe :—Home 
University Library : Electricity, Prof. Gisbert 
Kapp ; Great Writers of America, Prof. W. P. 
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Trent and Prof. J. Erskine; Ethics, G. W. 
Moore, M.A.; The Human Body, Prof. A. 
Keith, M.D. ; The Making of the Earth, Prof. 
J. W. Gregory ; Political Economy, Prof. 8. J. 
Chapman; Missions, their Rise and Develop- 
ment, Mrs. Creighton; The Making of the 
New Testament, Prof. B. W. Bacon ; Warfare 
in England, Hilaire Belloc ; Master Mariners, 
J. R. Spears. Is. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Review of Theology and Philosophy. 
Ceenobium. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ORDER. 
I, 


More than two hundred years ago an 
English poet, named Pope, said, 


** Order is Heaven’s first law.’’ 


And quite lately a well-known English 
thinker said about education, that the first 
habit we ought to learn by practice is 
Obedience ; the second, Order; and the 
third, Consideration for others. The three 
things are really a good deal bound up in 
one another. Whoever is orderly will pro- 
bably be obedient and thoughtful also. 
We discussed Obedience not long ago 
here, so we may go on to think a bit 
about Order. Perhaps people will say, 
‘‘ Oh! but that is such a tiny little mite 
of a duty. Just keeping things in their 
places, and not being late, and so on. 
The Order that poet of yours meant, he 
says, is about Heaven; probably the stars 
and things like that. If you want to 


preach to us, preach about truth-telling, 


or courage, 
Order 4.1” 

All the same, Order is a pretty important 
thing ; and not alone for one’s self. (In- 
deed, when you come to think of it, 
scarcely anything 7s, just only for one’s 
self !) 

Try to realise first what it means in 
the small things of life, whether people are 
orderly or not. Look at the discomfort 
caused in a household by untidy ways. 
Books, papers, thrown anyhow; chairs 
let stand awry, just as the last sitters 
stood up from them; muddy boot-marks 
on the floor. ... What confusion, what 
extra trouble these bits of want-of-order 
make for mother or maid, both probably 
with their hands full of really unavoidable 
work. Then, unpunctuality—the happy- 
go-lucky people for whom the dinner-bell 
rings in vain—who never worry about 
being late! Unfortunately, neither do 
they worry about the vexation they cause 
to others by this want of manners. Good 
breeding maintains good Order. We can- 
not begin too young to practise politeness ; 
and, therefore, the habits of Order which 
go to the making of gentle-folk must 
begin soon, too. As the Germans say, 
‘‘ What little Jack didn’t do, Big John 
can’t do!’’ 

But besides its effect upon others, the 
lack. of Order is very bad for one’s self. 
Once I read a story of a very poor boy 
whose mother heard with joy of a place 
her son could fill, and there earn money 


or generosity. But just 
? 
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for them both. It was a good way off, 
and he was to present himself there to be 
inspected on a certain day, at a certain 
hour. The mother carefully washed and 
mended his poor clothes, and contrived 
also to get him a pair of new shoes. The 
boy was greatly excited by all this. When 
he went to bed, the last night at home, 
he laid the new shoes beside him on the 
floor ; but he forgot to put them right and 
left as his mother had taught him to do. 
Then he overslept himself, so that the 
following morning, rising before daylight, 
and being rather flustered, he put the new 
shoes on wrong. But in his hurry and 
agitation he never noticed the mistake till 
he was on his way. 

Forth he fared. The sun rose; grew 
very hot; his feet began to ache. But 
he was too anxious about being in time 
to stop to change the offending shoes. He 
persevered, till he could bear the pain no 


longer. He sat down, and took off the 
shoes. How swollen and blistered were 
his feet! He bathed them in a pool by 


the wayside, and the sweet, cool water 
refreshed him and soothed the pain. He 
felt quite comforted as he stood up to go 
on again, this time having the right shoe 
on the right foot, and the left one ditto. 


But the relief did not last. The shoes 
pressed on his tired feet still. Soon the 
pain was as bad as ever. He could 


scarcely limp along, and went so slowly ! 
And how the time was going by! The 
sun was right overhead now; he would 
be late. He would lose the place. He 
began to cry, partly with the agony of his 
feet, partly because he was so weary, but 
still more because he was afraid the master 
would not take him at all; and then, 
what would become of him and all the 
fine hopes his mother had had ? 

In despair, he took off the shoes, and 
started to run barefoot the rest of the way. 
It was probably the best thing he could 
have done. Still, what a pitiable little 
figure he was when he reached the end of 
that weary way! Fancy him—barefoot 
and with rumpled hair that his mother — 
had combed so smoothly for him only a 
few hours before, and tracks where the 
tears had coursed down his dusty poor 
little face, not to speak of his being two 
hours behind the appointed time! What 
master would care to take such a silly, 
feckless little fellow into his employment ? 

In the story that one mistake spoiled his 
whole life. But I choose to make a 
different. ending to it. I think it more ~ 
likely that the master’s wife took pity on 
the child. She may have had a little son 
about the same age as our careless boy. 
So she probably took him in hand, and 
bathed and dressed his feet with ointment, 
and gave him food and drink; and then 
the little lad took courage, and explained 
things; and the master overlooked that 
first fault; and the boy never again let 
the want of Order interfere with what he 
had undertaken to do. 

I say my ending is quite probable, and 
far more pleasant than the one I used to 
read. But you can see how such things 
can happen, and how a very small bit of 
carelessness may mar a fine chance in life. 
This little boy, we may well believe, got a 
lesson that he never forgot; so that, 
beyond the discomfort he brought upon 
himself, not to speak of the agony of doubt 
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and misgivings he had to endure, while 
painfully hurrying along to his appoint- 
ment, the want of Order of which he had 
been guilty did not seem to matter so 
much. He had his lesson, and he profited 
by it. 

‘The worst of it is, that so often we do 
these careless little things, and nothing 
happens; or rather, at the time nothing 
seems to happen. 

“The worst of it?’’ you say, with 
wonder. Yes! for then we don’t get the 
lesson we so badly need. And we go on 
doing the careless things till they grow 
into a habit; and Habit, it has been said, 
makes Character; and Character makes 
Destiny. 

What a lot about just a pair of shoes! 
Ah, yes; but it’s the little things that 
count. You know the lines about 


«Little drops of water 
Little grains of sand.” 


That is said about the things we see, the 
visible world about us. But far more 
wonderful, far more important are the 
things we don’t see, and which also de- 
pend on Order for the effect they are to 
have upon us. Order zs ‘‘ Heaven’s first 
law,’’ and rules the things which are not 
seen, but which are eternal. This may 
seem like talking about things that are 
away out of our reach. Notso! Heaven 
and Happiness are about us; wecanall do 
something towards making them part of 
daily life, for ourselves as well as for others. 
And one of the best means of doing this 
is by keeping Order in our hearts and 
minds, as well as in our outer acts; by 
restraining our tongues and our tempers, 
and taking heed to our ways. 
Kode: 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Carrain J. G. Jounson, J.P. 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Captain John Goode Johnson, J.P., which 
took place at Brinnington House, Stock- 
port, on Tuesday, Sept. 3, at the age of 81. 
Mr. Johnson’s retirement from public 
life, owing to ill-health, four years ago, 
was deeply regretted by his colleagues 
labouring in the many spheres of useful 
work with which he had been associated, 
and to those who had noticed his in- 
creasing feebleness his death was not 
altogether unexpected. His public life 
was a long and honourable one. In 
comparatively early life he came to the 
front as an earnest and energetic Liberal, 
devoted to the progressive policy of the 
party, and staunch to the principle of 
Free Trade. From 1877 to 1883 he was 
vice-president of the Stockport Reform 
Association ; 1883 to 1902 vice-president 
of the Liberal Association ; 1884 to 1897, 
and 1901 to 1903, vice-president; and 
1898 to 1903 president of the Stockpoit 
Reform Club. Whilst a member of the 
Town Council, which he entered in 1883, 
he rendered very valuable services in 
the interests of the ratepayers, and took 
a high place in important debates, his prin- 
cipal efforts being associated with his 
chairmanship of the Highways and Sewers 


Committee. During a portion of this 
period Captain Johnson was also a member 
of the Stockport Board of Guardians. 

In 1893 he was appointed a magistrate, 
and until illness prevented him he was a 
regular attender on the Bench. In his 
earlier days he was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Volunteer (now Territorial) 
movement, and he manifested a keen 
interest in it up to the time of his death. 
For many years he was chairman of the 
Palmer Mills Co., Ltd., Stockport, and 
was largely responsible for its successful 
career. He was also a Governor of the 
Pendlebury Charity and of the Stockport 
Grammar School; member of the Stock- 
port Infirmary Board; former chairman 
of the Stockport Institution for the 
Blind, the Deaf, and the Dumb; hon. 
treasurer of the Stockport Police Aided 
Association, of which he was one of the 
founders; and many other local institu- 
tions having for their object the welfare 
of the poor and other charities. 

In religion he was a Unitarian, and 
along with the members of his family was 
a strong supporter of the Stockport 
Unitarian Church, which has suffered a 
severe blow by his death. He was elected 
a warden in 1869, and in 1878 was 
appointed treasurer, a position which 
he held up to the time of his death, with 
his son, Mr. lL. B. Johnson, as his assistant. 
Captain Johnson was twice married, 
and leaves a widow, five daughters, and 
seven sons. The funeral took place on 
Sept. 7 at the Stockport Borough Cemetery, 
when a large number of relatives, friends, 
and representatives of the various public 
institutions of the town were present. 
The first portion of the service, conducted 
by the Rev. H. E. Perry, was held in the 
Unitarian Church, St. Petersgate, and 
the interment took place subsequently at 
the Borough Cemetery. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 
APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES. 


Tue following appeal to the congrega- 
tions belonging to the National Conference 
of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Churches has been sent to us for publica- 
tion :— 

The Committee of the National Con- 
ference Union for Social Service commend 
to the earnest attention of the churches 
the new forward policy which the Union 
has decided to inaugurate this autumn. 

Recently there was held at Swanwick a 
very remarkable conference of all the 
Social Service Unions connected with the 
Christian churches of our land. This 
conference, in the opinion of many, marks 
a new era in the life of the churches and 
their attitude to social questions. For 
the first time since the Reformation a way 
has been found wherein all Christians 
may unite, as churches, in a common 
work. Much good we are sure will result 
from this reunion, and one immediate gain 
has been to put new heart into the several 
existing Social Service Unions. It has 


given fresh meaning and importance .to — 
our own organisation. During the six 
years of its existence the National Con- 
ference Union for Social Service has done 
excellent work in spite of its small member- 
ship and narrow resources. But we want 
to extend its usefulness and see whether 
before the next Interdenominational Con- 
ference is held in 1913 we cannot largely 
increase our membership and renew the 
social witness of our churches on behalf 
of national and civic righteousness. Many 
members of our congregations, we know, 
are already active patriotic citizens doing 
their national and civic duties. But their 
efforts would be greatly strengthened were 
they also active members of our Social 
Service Union. We want to bring these 
very people together and into touch with 
the young growing life of our congrega- 
tions, so that we may have the help of 
their experience and the stimulus of their 
personality. Were this accomplished in 
any large way we should have in our 
National Union an organ of the collective 
consciences of our community, and be able 
by its means to make one voice audible to 
the conscience of the nation. 

At present, as churches, we are taking 
no conspicuous part in the great move- 
ment on behalf of social betterment. 
This is partly due to the fact that we are 
divided as to the causes and the remedies 
for our social diseases, but still more be- 
cause we are not banded together to share 
in this work of redemption. Our Union 
can help the members of our churches to 
remedy both these defects. In the study 
circles the various problems can at least 
be investigated and some common opinions 
arrived at, and in the association of men 
and women intent on so serious a purpose 
a common enthusiasm will be generated 
which would conserve and direct our 
activities to fruitful issues. Impelled by 
this belief we have decided to initiate a 
vigorous movement this winter to increase 
our effective membership and also to 
attempt the formation of a Social Study 
and Service group in each one of our 
churches. For this purpose we have in- 
vited and secured the voluntary help of a 
number of our ministers, who will visit 
the churches in their particular districts 
and lay the claims of this important work 
before the notice of the congregations. We 
shall try to have every church consulted 
before Christmas, and we appeal to our 
congregations to give these ministers a 
welcome and sympathetic hearing. We 
trust that the result of this campaign will 
be that no church will be satisfied until it 
has a strong group at work and is co- 
operating through our National Confer- 
ence Union and the Interdenominational 
Conference of all the Unions, in the great 
crusade of our age against immorality, 
injustice and poverty, and for the further- 
ance of God’s kingdom of love, joy and 
peace. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee :— 


Charrman—J. M. Luoyp THomas, 
131, Pershore-road, Birmingham. 
Secretartes— 
CATHERINE GITTINS, 
6, Salisbury-road, Leicester, 
J. S. Buregss, 
38, Lodge-lane, Flowery Field, Hyde. 
Treasurer—C. WEIss, 
Kronengarten, Rickmansworth. 
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THE REY. F. H. VAUGHAN ON THE 
SECRET GF HIS INFLUENCE, 
* Tue Rev. F. H. Vaughan was one of the 
speakers at a united service in memory of 
the late General Booth which was held in 
the Grand Theatre, Mansfield, on Septem- 


ber 1. All denominations -were repre- 
sented, and the hall was crowded. 
‘** Never’ was the word which was 


wrung out of the heart of Mrs. Booth at 
the great crisis in the life of your General,’’ 
said Mr. Vaughan, ‘‘ and it is, I think, 
the one word that is most impressed upon 
us as we think of the life of this great 
man who has now passed to his glory. 
‘ Never ’—he was one who never doubted 
God. ‘I will never forsake thee.’ That 
seemed to be the note in which he con- 
tinued his work all through his life. He 
never doubted Jesus Christ. “Great say- 
ings of our Lord, such as ‘ He that cometh 
unto Me shall never thirst,’ were deep 
down in his heart, and it was because he 
never doubted Christ that he made us 
believe more in Jesus. He never doubted 
himself, and that was a part of the secret 
of his influence. I am -told that at a 
very early age he believed in a com- 
mittee of one, with himself as chairman, 
and he justified that at every stage in the 
expansion of his schemes, and in every 
difficulty over which he triumphed. His 
confidence in himself was great because he 
had greater confidence in the God Who 
sent him. He never doubted human 
nature; or that the deepest-dyed sinner 
could be saved, and we know the miracles 
he worked through that faith. General 
Booth came at a time that was provi- 
dential in the history of England. He 
came im an age of doubt, when Huxley 
and the sceptical school was triumphant, 
saying that Christianity was played out. 
He came when everybody believed in 
committees, through which, they said, the 
work of the world was going to be done. 
He showed that one strong man con- 
vinced of his message could do more than 
a thousand committees. He proved also 
that Christianity is alive; that the cross 
of Christ is still a power to save men to- 
day. It is alive, and wiil live for ever. 
That was the message which General 
Booth gave. He played Christianity in 
when pcople said it was played out. He 
played it in on tambourines and bands of 
Singing men and women, and showed its 
power on the life of the people. it con- 
vinced England, and it has done us good 
to be stirred out of apathy and indiffer- 
ence. While we were fumbling for reasons 
why Christianity was true, he showed in 
countless lives the power of faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We are thankful for 
the example and witness of General Booth. 
He defied the law, and won freedom of 
speech in the streets of the land. He was 
pelted with refuse, and led by secret ways 
to. avoid unnecessary disturbances, and yet 
he was afterwards received by kings and 
emperors. He brought colour and joy into 
the people’s hearts. We were getting too 
dull, too dingy in religion then, and 
General Booth said, ‘ Let us have some 
joy in our faith ; God is our Father, and 
Christ is our Saviour and Master ; let us 
rejoice in it.” He showed us we can laugh 


and sing and rejoice in Christ. This was 
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a message worth giving, and England was 


_ THE TRIUMPH OF GENERAL BOOTH. | a1) the better for it. ‘Every church and 


chapel has felt the influence of the great 
spirit of the General. Long live your new 
General. You have never doubted your 
first General—never doubt your second. 
Unite under his banner, and be loyal to 
him, and carry on this great work, for 
I believe that in your army lies a 
great possibility in England of uniting 
two things which must be united— 
on the one hand religion, and on the 
other social reform. Those two things 
must be united. We are going in for all 
sorts of schemes of social betterment, but 
it is going to be a kingdom of the devil 
unless we have religion in men’s hearts, 
We want to unite the two, and the Army 
has showed the way. By the power of 
faith we can uplift humanity, not only the 
wastrel, but we all want saving from the 
temptations and the lusts that beset us as 
luxury increases, and the power of enjoy- 
ing ourselves is brought to our doors. We 
all want faith in God. We want to unite 
faith and social reform, and bring the 
churches together in this good work. We 
want to stand shoulder to shoulder; the 
churches can do it together, and the Army 
can help us. If I may venture on one 
plea, it is this: never become respectable. 
There is the danger of the Army being 
taken up by the great ones of the land, 
and forgetting the outcast of the streets.’’ 

Mr. Vaughan concluded with an ex- 
hortation to all present to continue the 
bold propaganda, praying that the great 
spirit of him who had now gone hence 
might still go forth in the great work of 
redemption, rescuing men and women from 
sin, degradation, and despair. 


THE PROTESTANT MISSION TO THE 
PUTUMAYO. 


_We are informed that the appeal for 
£10,000 made a short time ago has met 
with a most encouraging response. Al- 
ready £1,387 has been given and £1,599 
promised, making a grand total of £2,936. 

A public meeting will be held early in 
October, when the Mission will be definitely 
launched and fuller details announced. 
Notwithstanding the continuous effort to 
discount the proposal, there is strong 
evidence of the need of a Protestant Mis- 
sion. Among the urgent reasons is the 
necessity of skilled medical assistance, 
and the Protestant Mission will be com- 
posed, of seasoned men who know Peru, 
and will include a fully qualified medical 
man. £7,000 is still required for the pur- 
chase of a hospital boat for the necessary 
medical equipment. The Rev. Edward 
T. Reid has consented to give his services 
in connection with the Secretarial work 
of the Mission, and may be addressed, 
8-9, Essex-street, Strand. 


ot 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


LIVERPOOL AND THE TREATMENT OF 
CoNSUMPTION. 
Liverroo.’s Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. E. W. Hope, through whose efforts 
the city has made such immense advances 


= 


in sanitation and care for the public health, 
has drafted an interesting scheme for the 
more complete co-ordination under his 
department of all agencies for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The aim is to 
establish a unified system of dispensaries 
and sanatoria, with arrangements for the 
oversight and control by one authority of 
all cases which come within the scope of 
public treatment. Such work as is al- 
ready in operation will be improved and 
strengthened by the provision of a ‘‘ per- 
manent tuberculosis committee,’’ through 
which all public bodies that deal with this 
particular malady will in future act. Under 
the new scheine the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Corporation will be combined 
with a sub-committee of the local insur- 
ance committee to form a consultative 
body which will have charge of the tuber- 
culosis department. There are to be three 
dispensaries, to each of which a medical 
officer will be attached. 
RESEARCH AND SANATORIA. 

The scheme has also other noteworthy 
features. Besides providing for sanatoria 
and allowing extended facilities for bac- 
teriological research, it is also so con- 
structed as to utilise the co-operation of 
existing voluntary institutions. The chief 
tuberculosis officer will be responsible for 
the general working of the scheme. The 
dispensary officers will consider cases 
which come to the dispensary for the first 
time, and decide what treatment is neces- 
sary. It will be part of their duty to 
report insanitary dwellings to the Public 
Health Committee, to give personal in- 
struction and distribute printed informa- 
tion to patients and others. Lastly, it is 
expected that advanced medical students 
will avail themselves of the dispensaries as 
affording facilities for study and giving 
experience in the diagnosis and treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

* * * 


ScHOOLBOYS AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


The boys of Clayesmore School, Pang- 
bourne, have recently erected at the 
Pangbourne Weir Pool a new  bathing- 
house, which they have presented for the 
use of the people of the neighbourhood. 
The building provides excellent accommo- 
dation for swimmers, with compartments 
for men and women, diving hoards, and 
every convenience. Besides bearing the 
actual cost of materials, the boys have 
done all the carpentry wo1k and painting, 
and the headmaster and the authorities 
at the school have expressed their gratitude 
to Lord Desborough and the Council of 
the Thames Conservancy Board for their 
sympathetic co-operation and foi affording 
them this means of benefiting the members 
of the school by this act of service for the 
common good. 


* * * 


Guascow AND CHILnp WELFARE. 


From a recent number of the British 
Medical Journal we learn that a Council 
for Child Welfare, similar to the one 
aheady existing in Edinburgh and other 
large centres, has now been formed in 
Glasgow. Following what appears to be 
the best line of advance at the moment, 
those responsible for the formation of the 
council have had in view the co-ordination 
of public and private, official and volun- 
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tary effort. A committee of 21 members 
has been formed, which includes representa- 
tives of existing agencies, the city sanitary 
and health department, with private 
societies, the Parish Council and School 
Board, as well as voluntary organisations 
interested in problems of child life and 
health. Co-operation between these exist- 
ing institutions, the imterchange of know- 
ledge and experience, and the reaction of 
one body upon another cannot be other- 
wise than salutary and lead to the pre- 
vention of much wasteful overlapping and 
a far more effective grappling with the 
problems of child life in a city like Glasgow. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this columr should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Billingshurst.—Special services, celebrating 
the 147th anniversary of the General Baptist 
Chapel and the opening and dedication of the 
new organ, were held on Sunday and Monday 
last; and pleasant meetings were held. The 
interior of the building has been thoroughly 
cleaned and painted. On Sunday the ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. D. Davis, 
and the congregation at each service was most 
encouraging. On Monday a tea was held in 
the library-room, and after tea the new organ, 
recently purchased by the congregation with 
the aid of many friends, was formally opened, 
and a selection of music played on it by G. F. 
Brockless, Esq., F.R.C.O. At the subse- 
quent evening service the Rev. Dr. Tudor 
Jones, of London, preached. An unusually 
large congregation was present. The service 
was closed by prayer and benediction by the 
Rev. J. Toye. 

Bridgwater: Christ Church.—On Sunday, 
September 1, and Thursday, September 5, 
special services were held on re-opening this 
ancient building after its thorough cleansing 
and repair. The services on- Sunday, con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. Clement E. 
Pike, were well attended, and much satisfac- 
tion was expressed with the result of the work. 
The massive pillars which support the roof 
have been scraped, revealing the good Bath 
stone of which they are made after the re- 
moval of many coats of paint. On Thursday 
a social meeting was held in the schoolroom, 
attended by the Mayor of Bridgwater, Alder- 
man William Thompson, Alderman Thomas 
Manchip, the Rev. D. Lloyd, Congregationalist 
minister, North Petherton; the Rev. J. S. 
Trewuke, United Methodist minister, Bridg- 
water; the Revs. A. N. Blatchford, and 'T. 
Graham, of Bristol; the Rev. R. Davis, 
Gloucester, friends from Taunton, and others. 
Mr. Charles Badger presided. The minister, 
on behalf of Christ Church, moved a resolu- 
tion, heartily welcoming the Mayor, and other 
guests. Mrs, Broadrick seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation, and re- 
sponded to by the Mayor, and the Revs. A. 
N. Blatchford, R. Davis, D. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Philpott, of Taunton. The meeting was fol- 
l owed by a service in the renovated church, 
conducted by the Rov. Rudolf Davis, when an 
address on Nonconformity was preached by 
the Rev. A. N. Blatchford to a large con- 
gregation. 

Carlisie.—The Unitarian congregation have 
Succeeded in obtaining a suitable place for 
their services in the assembly room behind 
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the Great Central Hotel. Opening services 


were held on Sunday, September 8, the 


preacher both morning and evening being the 
Rev. Henry Williamson, of Dundee. 


Dundee.—A special conference, under the 


auspices of the Scottish Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was held at Dundee on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 7. 


gathering. Delegates were present from all 
the Unitarian churches in Scotland, and in- 
cluded all the ministers on the active list. 


The Rey. Dr. S. M. Crothers, of Cambridge, 


Mass., was the principal guest. After the con- 


ference a public meeting was held. Dr. Wood 
again presided, and Dr. Crothers was the 
In opening the meeting the 
Professor 
Schaefer’s presidential address delivered to 
Dr. Crothers gave an 
address on religious education, in which he laid 
particular emphasis on the need of education 


principal speaker. 


chairman referred specially to 


the British Association. 


in citizenship. A vote of thanks to Dr. 


Crothers was proposed by the Rey. H. William- 
The Rev. Lucking Tavener proposed a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, after which 


son. 


the proceedings terminated. 
Hinckley. Extensive alterations have re- 
cently been carried out at the Great Meeting. 


Oak panelling has been placed on the interior 
walls in memory of Mr. Hugh Atkins by his 


relatives. With a similar object in view, the 


members of the congregation have carried out 


the following renovations: body of chapel re- 


seated with handsome oak pews, height of 
pulpit lowered, a Communion rail erected, an 


additional entrance made at north-east corner, 


a new flooring put in, and all the aisles made 
The re-opening services were 
held on Sundays, September 1 and 8, the 


of block wood. 


Revs. W. G. Tarrant and Henry Gow being 
the special preachers. 


Islingten.—The Islington branch of the 
League of Liberal Christianity will open its 
on 
Thursday evening, the 19th inst., when the 
Revs. Dr. W. E. Orchard, of Enfield, and 


rooms at 1], Loraine-road, Holloway, 


Dr. W. Tudor Jones will deliver addresses. 
As accommodation is limited, friends who 


desire to be present are requested to kindly 
send a stamped envelope for admission card 


to the President, L.C.L., 11, Loraine-road, 
Holloway, N. Besides the usual weekly con- 
ference upon some religious, philosophical, 


social, or economic topic, there will be Sunday 


evening services conducted by men. and 
women who feel they have a message to 
deliver untrammelled by creed. 

Lenden 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., of Wandsworth, 


will be the preacher at the’ united service to 


be held at the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
on Sunday evening, October 20. The devo- 
tional portion of the service will be conducted 
by the Rey. J. A. Pearson. 

Richmond Free Ghurch: The Farrington 
Memerial.—It has been arranged that the 
memorial to the Rey. Silas Farrington shall 
take the form of five stained glass windows, 
to be placed in the apse of the church, and a 
memorial tablet to be placed on the north- 
east wall. There will be figures on the win- 
dows representing ‘‘ The Sower’’ in the 
centre light, and on either hand the figures 
of Faith, Hope, Charity, and Liberty. The 
work of designing and constructing the win- 
dows has been entrusted to Messrs. Morris & 
Co., Merton Abbey, the well-known artists in 
glass. Arrangements will be made later with 
regard to the unveiling ceremony. 

Scarborough : Westhorcegh Church.—A sale 
of work in aid of the church funds was opened 
on Tuesday, September 3, by Mrs. Tatters- 
field, of Whitby. The Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., of Leeds, presided, and in his address 
recalled the opening ceremony of the church 
thirty-five years ago, at which he was present. 
The sale was re-opened on Wednesday by Mrs. 
A. N. Booth, under the presidency of Miss EH. 
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Dr. John K. Wood, President of 
the §.U.A., presided ovér a representative 


District Unitarian Society—The 
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D. Gibb. The receipts from the sale and dona- 
tions exceeded £167. ' 

Unitarian Van Mission.—Many inspiring 
meetings have been held during the last 
fortnight, only eight having been ‘lost 
owing to’ the weather. In Wales, at 
Bridgend, the missioner, the Rey. D. J. 
Evans, was ‘‘ commanded ’’ to come off 
his van by an opponent, and was also 
challenged to a six nights ’ discussion on 
the Christianity that he defended so well. 


| At Aberavon, where Mr. Lawrence Redfern, 


son of the Rey. R. S. Redfern, of Leigh, con- 
ducted the meetings, the local people said that 
the mission had not got the best site, but as 
the meetings were running to 500 and 600 a 
night, the missioners professed themselves 
satisfied, and remained where they were. 
In the Midlands Coseley was revisited, and 
the meetings, which were mainly in the hands 
of Councillor Cameron, the lay-missioner, 
were a source of much gratification to the 
local friends, who have sent a vote of thanks 
to headquarters expressive of their apprecia- 
tion. At Wednesbury there were good meet= 
ings, with some show of spirit in the opposition 
to the trenchant addresses of the Rev. H. B. 
Smith. In London the van has been at 
Enfield, where Mrs. W. T. Davies, of Wake- 
field, delivered telling addresses to good 
audiences. She was assisted by her husband, 
the Rev. W. T. Davies. Good meetings were 
also held at Wood Green, where the van went 
when it was found that the visit to Barnet 
would have brought the van into the midst of 
the fair at that place. This change of route 
has led to a further modification, and the 
van will now visit East Finchley next week, 
Kilburn the week after, and Kentish Town 
in the first week of October. The Yorkshire 
yan spent its time at Bridlington, where 
some nice meetings were held, conducted by 
the Revs. H. B. Smith in the first week and 
W. Holmshaw in the second. There has been 
a successful Progressive League here, and its 
members seem anxious that the Yorkshire 
Union should give them some attention. 
The matter has accordingly been brought 
under the notice of the officials of the Union. 
The following are the particulars of the 
Mission :—No. 1 Van, Wales: August 26 to 
September 1, Bridgend, the Rey. D. J. Evans ; 
September 2 to 8, Aberavon, Mr. Lawrence 
Redfern, H.M. College. No. 2 Van, Mid- 
lands: August 26 to September 1, Coseley, 
Mr. J. R. Cameron, lay-missioner, the Rev. 
J. A. Shaw, Mr. W. L. Teasdale ; September 2 
to 8, Wednesbury, the Rev. H. B. Smith, Mr. 
W. L. Teasdale. No. 3 Van, London: 

August 26 to September 1, Enfield, the 
Rev. W. T. Davies and Mrs. Davies; Sep- 
tember 2 to 8, Wood Green, Chairman the 
Rev. J. Wilson. No. 4 Van, Yorkshire: 
August 20 to September 8, Bridlington, the 
Rev. H. B. Smith, the Rev. W. Holmshaw. 
All communications should be addressed to 
the Missionary Agent, the Rev. T. P. Spedding, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Walthamstow.—The Rev. Douglas Hoole 
has resigned the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church. He leaves Walthamstow with the 
deep regret of the congregation, and their 
earnest hope that he may soon be restored 
to health and able to resume active work. in 
the ministry. 

Warrington.—On Sunday, September 8, the 
Nonconformist congregations of Warrington 
celebrated the 250th Anniversary of the 
jection of 1662. Their method was, as far 
as we know, quite unprecedented. During 
the day special sermons dealing with the 
Ejection were preached by the various minis- 
ters in their own chapels, and in the evening 
a united service of all Nonconformist congre- 
gations was held in the Cairo-street Chapel, 
which was established by one of the ejected 
clergy, Robert Yates, minister of Warrington 
Parish Church. Such a united service has 
never before been held in a chapel commonly 


. but parents can 
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known as ‘‘ Unitarian,’’ at least in War- 


rington, and the record of such services in 
any part of the country must be very small. 
Almost it may be said to have constituted a 
unique event, and may even have historic 
significance. The old chapel was filled to 
overflowing with representatives of practically 
every Nonconformist body in Warrington, 
and the following denominations were actually 
joined in the persons of ministers taking part 
in the service: Congregational, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Independent Methodist, and 
Unitarian. Had but the Wesleyan ministers 
responded to the call the gathering would 
have been as complete as possible. It is the 
sincere hope of those who organised the ser- 
vice that other services of similar character 
may be held, and something more may be 
done towards bridging over the divisions of 
denominationalism. 

Warwick.—The Rey. Gardner Preston has 
accepted an invitation to the pulpit of High- 
street Chapel. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Tue 40,000TH Issur oF ‘‘ THe Times.’’ 
The special number of The Times, 
published on Tuesday, September 10, 
to commemorate the 40,000th issue is a 
remarkable achievement. It extends to 
44 pages, and gives a valuable and inter- 
esting summary of the history of printing, 
the history of newspapers, and the history 
of The Times itself. ‘This great newspaper, 
which has exercised such an immense 
and continuous influence on the develop- 
ment of modern journalism, owes its 
origin neither to a man of letters nor to 
an expert in‘the typographical art, but 
to the inventor of the Logographic pro- 
cess of printing—a capable and honourable 
business man of the City of London, John 
Walter by name, who became bankrupt 
in 1780 through no fault of his own, and 
had to start afresh when half his life was 
over. ‘‘Judge what must be my sensa- 
tions,’ he wrote in an autobiographical 
fragment, ‘‘ twenty-six years in the prime 
of life passed away ; all the fortune I had 
acquired by a studious attention to busi- 
ness sunk by hasty strides; and the 
world to begin afresh, with the daily 
introduction to my view of a wife and six 
children unprovided for and dependent 
upon me for support. Feeling hearts 
may sympathise at the relation, but none 
conceive the anxiety 
of my mind in such a state of uncertainty 
and suspense.’ This gives a little touch 
of pathos to the story of the founding of 
The Times, at first known as the Daily 
Universal Register, which lends additional 
interest to the record of its steady growth 
from a modest pamphlet to one of the 


_most important newspapers in the world. 


THE LITERATURE OF GREATER BRITAIN. 
We are indebted to Mr. St. John Adcock 
for his interesting survey in the Bookman 
of the literary output of the oversea 
Dominions, which disproves the general 
idea that the Colonies have not yet pro- 


‘duced any poets or novelists of note. 


It may be true that they are only at 
the beginning of things, with the world 
before them and a great future still to 
make; but the extraordinary thing is 
that, even in the midst of the pioneer 
work that marks the settling of new 


countries, such a number of men and 


women should have found the inspiration 
and opportunity already ‘‘ to produce 
literatures that, besides being amazingly 
varied and plenteous, do add something 
that is new and intrinsically good to the 
glorious literature that is the common 
inheritance of the English race.’’ The 
habit of labelling every Colonial author 
as if he were a copy of some English writer 
is, however, a real hardship. Adam 
Lindsay Gordon is called the Australian 
Burns, Kendall the Australian Shelley, 
and so on, while ‘‘there are enough 
Australian, Canadian and South African 
Kiplings to people a small town.”’ 


Tue Origin or Movine Picrurzs. 

Moving pictures, it appears, are older 
than photography, and their progenitor, 
according to Mr. F. Irving Anderson in 
the New York Tribune, was the diorama, 
a trick mechanical spectacle devised by 
Daguerre and Bouton in Paris in 1882, 
which proved immensely popular. It 
consisted of a series of paintings on gauze, 
arranged on a succession of ‘‘ drops’’; 
the scenes were shown in a darkened 
auditorium, the effects being produced by 
varying the direction, intensity, and colour 
of the lights. Daguerre hit upon the 
scheme of using the camera obscura, 
invented in the sixteenth century, to 
provide him with scenes. He was the 
original moving-picture man, because, 
when he watched the sheep and cattle 
and people upside down running across 
his oiled paper screen, he dreamed of the 
day when some miracle would enable him 
to throw these images direct on the 
curtain in his diorama and give his audience 
the real thing. How his subsequent 
experiments and repeated  disappoint- 
ments resulted in the birth of photography 
forms an interesting chapter in the story 
of invention. 


A Birp Sanctuary. 

The Council of the Royal Society for 
Protection of Birds has acquired the 
‘* shooting rights ’’ of the promontory in 
the neighbourhood of Weston-super-Maze, 
known as Bream Down, for the purpose 
of making a bird sanctuary of it. Bream 
Down is about one and a half miles long, 
and half a mile across, and is visited by 
many uncommon birds such as ravens, 
peregrines, -whimbrel, sheldrake, rock- 
pipits and ring-ousels. The sanctuary 
will be in charge of a watcher, who will see 
that the wild creatures and their eggs are 
in no danger from thoughtless people who 
rob nests and shoot birds, Other watchers 
are at work in Kent, North Wales, Somer- 
set, Cornwall, Cumberland, the Isle of 
Wight, the Hebrides, and the Scottish 
Highlands, and the Society is doing admir- 
able work in preserving from: extermina- 
tion many rare species which are row 
spreading to new haunts. 

HeLe FoR THE NeEGLecreD CHILD IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Sir Charles Mackellar, President of the 
State Children Relief Board of New 
South Wales, who has just visited this 
country, is now in Kurope on a Commission 
to inquire into the treatment of delinquent 
and neglected children in Europe and 
America. Whatever measures he con- 
siders might with advantage be introduced 


into the State of New South Wales will 
be recommended. Sir Charles Mackellar 
has written an interesting little book, 
‘“Tthe Child, the Law, and the State,”’ 
which was published in Sydney in 1907, 
dealing specially with Juvenile Courts. 
He has much to say on the important 
question of changing the environment 
of a child offender, or at least ameliorating 
the home conditions out of which the 
offence so frequently arises. 


Tue Antiquity or Man. 

According to Professor Keith, who gave 
an address on ‘‘ Modern Problems relating 
to the Antiquity of Man’’ at Dundee on 
Monday, the evidence which has accumu- 
lated in recent years makes it probable 
that man was old enough to have co- 
existed at least with the Siberian mam- 
moth. The whole problem is not yet 
solved, and ‘‘ orthodox’’ and ‘‘ hetero- 
dox’’ opinions are held in regard to it. 
It might be taken as the orthodox opinion 
that the dawn of the very earliest form of 
humanity lay 400,000 years behind us, 
and in that time man, as he is now known, 
had been evolved from a crude—almost 
prehistoric—form. Taking the view of 
M. Rutot as representative of modern 
orthodoxy, Professor Keith pointed out 
that if his claim to have traced man by 
means of his eolithic culture through the 
long Pliocene and Miocene periods, and 
even into the Oligocene period, were 
admitted, on the estimates of Professor 
Sollas, which were disputed by M. Rutot, 
the antiquity of man must be placed at 
over 3,000,000 years. The usually accepted 
opinion was that man made his appear- 
ance in a definitely human form about the 
commencement of the Pleistocene period, 
but there were those who referred his 
evolution to a much earlier period of geo- 
logical history. 


THE ZLONIST CONFERENCE. 

A four days’ sitting of the conference 
of the Central Committee of the Zionist 
organisation has just been completed at 
Berlin. There were over sixty delegates 
present, representing the local federations 
in England, France, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Holland, Belgium, South Africa, and the 
United States. The discussions turned 
largely on politics, colonisation, culture, 
and finance, the present situation in the 
Near Hast being regarded by Dr. Victor 
Jacobson, vice-chairman of the central 
executive, aS favourable to the movement. 
Interesting reports of the work of colonisa- 
tion in Palestine were given in the course 
of addresses by Herr N. Sokolow ; Professor 
Otto Warburg, the well-known authority 
on tropical botany; and Dr. EK. W. 
Tschlenow, of Moscow, who pointed out 
some of the difficulties in connection with 
land transactions, lack of credit for selling, 
and lack of money for buying. There was, 
he said, an ample supply of technical and 
higher grade schools, but an insufficiency of 
elementary schools. There must be an 
alteration, however, of their town-planning 
in the future. The creation of a separate 
Jewish quarter as at Jaffa was favourable 
to the development of a Jewish milieu, but it 
sundered the Jews from the Arabs, and 
thus jeopardised their aspiration to attain 
the intellectual dominance in the country. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


SEPTEMBER I4, I912. 


The 


Unternationa! 
Gorrespondence 
Schools 


will be pleased to send you a 100-page book, free, 
describing the system of education which carries prac- 
tical, profitable knowledge to thousands who can afford 
neither the time nor the money to go to school or 
college. 


The I.C.S. work is threefold : Teaching employed 
persons their trades or professions ; preparing mis- 
placed and dissatisfied people for congenial or better- 
paying work ; giving young unemployed persons the 
training necessary to enable them to start at good 
salaries in chosen vocations. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 
of the I.C.S. System. 


1. Courses of Instruction for particular occupations, 
in which are taught only the facts, processes, and prin- 
ciples necessary to qualify the student to advance 
himself in position and earnings, 


2. Instruction Papers prepared for each Course : 
principles applied in examples of practical value; 
frequent revisions to keep pace with the latest de- 
velopments and most modern methods. 


3. Thorough examination and correction of the 
written work of students, and full, clear, and exact 
explanations of all difficulties met with by students. 


REMARKABLE SUCGESSES 
through the I.C.S. Methods. 


During 1911 over 5,500 I.C.S. students wrote 
thanking us for bettering their positions. The average 
‘nerease in salaries was 56 per cent., or over 10/- in 
the £1, The average of unemployed I.C.S. Students 
is only one in 10,000. 


Here is a “ finger-post ” to success. After receiv- 
Ing wage-advances of 140 per cent. and 70 per cent., 
this student writes :— 


‘As I wished for a varied experience I secured a 
situation about twelve months later with a further in- 
crease in salary of 10 per cent., and have since had 
a rise at the same firm of another 10 per cent., so 
that I am now earning nearly 400 per cent. more 
than when I first joined the Schools about three 
years ago.” 


GEORGE W. GROSSMITH, Bedford. 


rs 


Do not worry about your present limitations ; or 
about the fees, books, time allowed for each lesson, 
aow your present work will be affected, how you can 
get a better job. Get the free information we will 
end you—let that answer your questions. Let us 
‘efer you to students in your own district. 


RESPONSIBILITY. PERMA’ ENCY 


The growth of the I.C.S. has been wortd-wide and 
continuous since their foundation 21 years ago. No 
other correspondence schools have the experience, 
tystem, or the capital to provide such training as is 
afforded by the I.C.S., and all ambitious men and 
women are invited to write for the General Prospectus, 
which gives details of the 1.C.S. Salary-Raising Edu- 
cation ; it is sent, post free, to any part of the world 
on application to 


The International 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd 


Dept. B45, International Buildings, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
9 ADELAIDE PLacE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Siz ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 


odes OIL Re fear eae A, HARDCASTLE, 


Lesiiz T. BuRNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
HumMPHREY G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


od 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices : London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq,, “President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. Bowtes, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Se 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 138, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


The Fnguiver. 


September 7th issue contains the following 
articles :— 

The Churehes and Industrial and Social 
Unrest. By Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 

‘‘ William Robertson Smith.” By Rev, R. 
Nico Cross. 

The Care of the Feeble Minded. By Miss 
Mary DEnpy. : 


“The Painter.” By F. J. Gouxp, 
&e., &e., &e. ; 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABCLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, 


22, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Managing 
Directors, 


Bao Society offers to send an efficient 

Lecturer free of charge to League Meet- 
ings, Debating Societies, &c. Autumn and 
winter engagements should be booked at once. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
PorTrERr. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice KE. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 
Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev.and Mrs. HENRY 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INquIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


ADY’S- comfortably - furnished 
COTTAGE to Let, 25 miles from 
London. Two sitting-rooms, three bedrooms, 
good garden.— Cottage, INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


PPLES.—Delicious Dessert Apples, 
40 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 20 Ibs. 4s. Excellent 
cooking, 40 lbs. 6s., 20 Ibs. 3s. 6d. 20 1bs. each 
6s. 9d.,10 lbs. 3s. 9d. Carriage paid in England 
and Wales,—_FRANK Roscoe, Steeple Morden, 
Royston. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 

Trish Linen, suitable for making handsome 
Teacloths, Traycloths, D’oyleys. Bundle of 
Big pieces, only 2/6. Postage 4d. Irish Linen 
Catalogue FREE. — Write, Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


REE !—Over 200 Patterns of charm- 

ing Irish Linen Autumn Costume Fabric, 

‘“¢ Flaxzella.”” Light, cool, washable, wears for 

years; scores of beautiful designs ; fascinating 

shades. Write to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if ponents bls, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 
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8, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate._Saturday, 
September 14, 1912. : 
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The Fnquivrer. 


September 14th issue contains the following :— 


‘*The Secret of the Lord.” By the late E. 
P. Barrow, M.A. 


‘*Hymns and their Writers.” By Rev. V. 
D. Davis, B.A. 


“Death and Survival.” 
Hicks. 


‘‘The Origins of Sartor.” 
NIELD. 
&e., &e., &e. 


To be obtained from THE PUBLISHER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Post free 14d. 


By Prof. G. DAwEs 


By JONATHAN 


Modern Handbooks of Religion 


Crown 8vo. 2/- each net. 


The Jewish Religion in the Time of 
Jesus. By Dr. G. Hoiuman, of Halle. 
‘Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. 150 pp, 


The Sources of cur Knowledge of 
the Life of Jesus. By Prof. PAu. 
WERNLE, D.Th., of Basle. Translated by 
E. W. Lummis, M.A. 176 pp. 


Paul: A Study of his Life and 
Thought. By Prof. Dr. W. Wrens. 
Translated by E. W. Lummis, M.A. 200 pp. 


The Apostolic Age. By Prof. E. von 
-DonscntTz, of Strassburg. Translated by 
F. L. Pogson, M.A. 144 pp. 


Christ: The Beginnings cf Dozma. 
By. Prof. Dr. JOHANNES WEISS, of Heidel- 
berg. Translated by V. D. Davis, B.A. 
160 pp. ; 


_ The Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


The Services will be resumed on 
Sunday, September 22. 
PREACHERS: 

Sept. 22._Rey. Francis H. Jonzs. 
»  29.—Rev. Francis H. Jones. 

(On these two Sundays there will be Morning 
Service only at 11.15, no Evening Service.) 


Oct. 6.—Morning 11.15, Evening 7.0, Rev. J. 
M. Connat, of Lewes. © 


WO LADY ARTISTS (painters of 
Parisian School) would receive in their 
comfortable refined country home near Baden- 
Baden (Black Forest) one or two ladies, 
desirous to spend the winter in mild climate, 
to practise German or to study Art (private 
lessons in Painting, Drawing, Water Colours, 
Etching). Beautiful old garden, fancy farm, 
delightful scenery.—Terms and photo. of place 
from Miss SCHULTZEN-ASTEN, Obersagbach-in- 
Baden. References given and taken. 


‘ 
cS 
- 
At 


NOW RBADY. 


The Provincial Assembly Lecture 
for 1912. 


“The Immanence of God and 
the Individuality of Man,” 


: BY 
Sir HENRY JONES, LL.D., O.Litt. 


42 pp. Feap. 8vo, 


6d. net. By post 7d. Quantities 6d. each plus postage. 


Messrs, RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown St., Manchester. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


on ‘*Life in Palestine at the time of 
Jesus”? will be given by Dr. J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER (Principal. of _ Manchester 
College, Oxford) at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, on Thursdays, October 3, 10, 17, and 
24, at 8.p.m. 
Tickets for the course, price ls. can be 
obtained at Essex Hall. 
R. Asquiru Woovine, Hon. Sec. 


National Unitarian Temperance 
Association. 
LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN TEMPERANSE ASSOCIATION. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
‘WILL BE HELD IN THE 
Domestic Mission, Mill Street, 
Liverpool, 
oN 
Wednesday, September 25, at 8 p.m. 


Chairman: Rev. T. LLOYD JONES. 


Speakers: Rev. Puitie H. Wicksrnep, M.A.,, 
Miss Harriet M. JOHNSON, and others. 


Conference and Refreshments, 7 to 8 p.m. 


Elocutionary Entertainments 
R. ALFRED PHRRIS is prepared 


to bock engagements for a two hours’ 
Entertainment, consisting of Dramatic and 
Poetic Recitals, grave and gay, interspersed 


with Musicalitems, vocal and instrumental, by . 


Miss May Prrris—For particulars, terms, 
&c., address, 135, Padgate-lane, Warrington. 


ISS DREWRY hopes to resume her 


Courses of Lectures, Readings, and 
Lessons on English Language and Literature 
early in October. For particulars apply by 
letter.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


Mr. G. BOWER CODLING 


conducts Classes in 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


at Hasluck’s Academy, Bedford House, Bed- 
ford Street, Strand. Commencing Friday, 4th 
October. Special Class for Ladies. Assistance given 
in the preparation and delivery of Speeches for all 
occasions.— Write for full Syllabus to SAM. L. HASLUCK, 
Director, 3, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HBAp- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. KE. W, Marsuatn, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


“THE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGueaTe, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Taupot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local,and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.x—Apply to 


| the Hap MIsTRESs. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Neat Term begins September 19. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montaomery, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N,SreeaHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON, 


OME EDUCATION.—JosEPH H. 
WIcKSTEED (M.A. Oxon) and E1uEL 
WICKSIEED (Higher Frocbel Cert.) have taken 
a house on high ground and sandy soil, be- 
tween Guildford and Dorking, where they 
wish to receive a few boys and girls to educate 
with their own, ages 3 to 13. 

The house stands on the edge of Blackheath 
Common, in two acres of grounds, mostly 
pinewood and heather. 

They will be assisted by Miss Enid Bran- 
son (Science Tripos, Cambridge) and visiting 
teachers. ‘T'rained nurse in the house. 


For illustrated prospectus apply Wester- 
main, Chilworth, Surrey. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name ef the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are recelved to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ny 


SUNDAY, September 22. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 


2 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 


Blackfriays Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BanLanryNny, 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. G. C. CRessny, D.D. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darnyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. Gro. Critcutry, B.A. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. B, Spziaut, M.A. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
6.30, Mr. W. Hottoway. 


Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
H. Bieas, M.A. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
piece: 11.15 and 7, Rev. Brrtgam Lisrar, 
A. 
Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A. tee 


Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Ilford, High-road. Harvest Festival. 11, Rey. 
A. H. Biaes, M.A.; 7, Rev. W. H. Drum- 
MOND, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr. TupoR Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and ye 
Rey. F. HaNKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. C. Ropr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowerra 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon CoopErR, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
D. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
only, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr, J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. H. N, 
CALEY; 6.30, Rev. J. Exxis. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Morning 
service only. 11.15, Rev. F. H. Jonzs. No 
evening service, 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. J. A. Pragson. 

Wimbledon, 278, Merton-road, 7, Mr. 
Lun, B.A, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brocgway. 


and 


11.15 


Wm. 


ABBRYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 

J. McDowstu. 
Brrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 

1] and 6.30, Rev. Simon Jonns, B.A. 
BimMineuHamM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. W. Austin, M.A, 
BuLaoKroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 


Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. 
Bopxwi1 Smirz. 


ll and 7, Rev. 


Bowron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 

Bovgnemovurs, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuckmr, B.A. 

Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rey. P. Primz. 

Bury St. Epmunps {Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. WARD. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 


CurstuR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. E. O. JENKINS, 


Curton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Dr. G. F. Broxn. 


Dean Row, 10.45, and 
\ Biv 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GINEVER. 


Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rey. 
EB. Savect Hicks, M.A. 

Evusuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Gur Cross, ll and 6.30, Rev. R. H. MaistEr, 


Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 


and 6.30, Rev. 8. Burgows. 


Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 


Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLEs | 


Hargrove, M.A. 
LxtorsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripe. : 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. CoNNELL. 

LivERPOOL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11, Rev. 
C. CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6,30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBERTs. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. J. CG. 
Opeurs, M.A.; 6.80, Rev. W. Suort, B.A. 

Maipstonsn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Farquuarson. 

ManoursteR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancuestER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. W. 
Waitaker, B.A. 

New Bricuton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Hatz, M.A. 

Nuweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 


OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, D.D. 7 


PortsmovuTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 


PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rey. T. 
Bonn. 


Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 


SoarsoroucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosnrH WAIN. 


SuurrieLp, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. HE. 8S. Lang Bucknann, 


SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLtam Aqar. 


SoutsroRt, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nrcot Cross, M.A. 


SouTHAMPTON, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, M.A. 


Torquay. Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 


TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Mr. PrrctvaL CHALK. 


Wrst Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 
CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


DEATH. 


GASKELL.—On September 15, at 5, The Grove, 
Highgate, Roger Gaskell, aged 66. 
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English subjects, fluent French, German, 

Music, Botany, Drill, Games; Cyclist. Excel- 

lent testimonials.—K. G., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


1 Paoli DAUGHTER (22) seeks 

post as Companion to elderly lady or as 
Nursery Governess. French conversation, 
lessons to beginners in drawing, painting and 
music.—M. L., INQurrER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, Lady to attend on elderly 

Lady. Light duties and comfortable 

home. Small salary.—L. B., [INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADY with dancing classes in London 
requires a gir] (refined) with some 
aptitude for dancing, age 14 to 18. Tuition 
free in return for slight help in classes.— D. A., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


RENCH YOUNG LADY wishes for 


situation aw pair for two months from 
October in respectable family, in or near 
London.— Apply, Mdlle. Gayrsz, Fairville, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue amount of interest which has been 
aroused by the suicide of Count Nogi, 
and the sense of amazement with which 
__ the news has been received, are indications 

of the great gulf which is still fixed be- 

tween the mind of Japan and that of the 

Western World. Count Nogi took his 

life on the day of the Mikado’s funeral as a 

solemn act of homage to the memory 

of his dead sovereign. He was a man of 
disciplined life, with a stern sense of duty 
and an unbounded confidence in the 
future of his country. As,a valiant soldier 
he did more than any other man to draw 
the eyes of Europe to Japan, and to 
arouse feelings of wonder and admiration 
at the rapidity of its emergence from 
obscurity and its power of quick adapta- 
tion to new conditions. The manner 
of his death reveals the persistence of the 
traditional temper and the inexorable 
power of inherited moral standards in 

- spite of striking changes in the machinery 
of life. 


* * % 


PERHAPS this most conspicuous suicide of 
recent years, which almost clamours for 
our admiration and still leaves us cold, 
will help to recall hasty observers to a 
sense of the fundamental qualities which 
separate one civilisation from another, 
Under the monotonous discipline of com- 
merce men tend to wear the same clothes 
and to use telephones and typewriters, 
but the religious sentiments and the 
moral habits are modified much more 


slowly. An age of enlightenment may 
spread the veneer of a common civilisation 
over the surface of life, but we do not 
really understand one another till we 
admire the same excellence and accept 
the same duties and strike our roots 
deep into the soil of a common faith. 
The Western and the Eastern mind 
touch one another at many more points 
than they used to do, but they are still 
very far from a mutual understanding ; 
and we can only help this understanding to 
grow by the exercise of an infinite patience 
and by learning to think not in years but 
in centuries. 


> 


* * 


Tue National Conference of Brother- 
hoods has been held in Manchester during 
the past. week. It represents one of the 
most promising religious movements of 
the present day on unconventional lines, 
and its numerical success is a fact which 
none of the older churches beset by 
the menace of diminishing congregations 
can wisely ignore. Its very loose con- 
nection with church organisations has 
left it untrammelled by credal tests and 
denominational divisions and the traditional 
** proprieties ’?; while it has availed 
itself to the full of the religious passion 
for social betterment and insisted upon 
its embodiment in daily acts of mutual 
help and goodwill. In an _ enthusiastic 
article upon the Brotherhood Movement, 
which appeared in the Daily News and 
Leader last Saturday, the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne describes it in the following terms :— 
‘* Theological and credal tests have 
never been imposed. - Heclesiastical dis- 
tinctions are unknown. None say, ‘I am 
of Paul’ or ‘I of Apollos.” We are 
too busy to quarrel; too exalted wth the 
sense of a high citizenship for righteous- 
ness and faith to be troubled about petty 


dignities. Within my own experience 
Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Free Church- 
men, and multitudes of the great denomina- 
tion of No-Churchmen and of almost every 
nationality—French, German, Austrian, 
Russian, and the rest—have existed in 
closest intimacy in one Brotherhood 
organisation.’’ 


Success of this kind and the presence 
of high ideals may well put captious 
criticism to silence. But when it is said 
that all this means not despair of the 
churches, but wistfulness for primitive 
Christianity, it seems natural to ask one or 
two questions. Religion must always over- 
flow with practical kindliness, but the 
kindlness needs the strength and in- 
spiration of a spiritual faith. Christianity 
did not conquer simply because it was 
practical and kind. It appealed with 
insistent power to the instincts of worship 
and reverence in the presence of the 
mysteries of God. Moreover, it spoke on 
equal terms to men and women and children 
and united them in its assemblies. How 
much of its spiritual fascination would 
have been lost if it had organised meetings 
for men only, with women admitted once 
a month! From the religious point of 
view this separation of men and women 
is an undesirable feature in the Brotherhood 
Movement, which may prove a source of 
disintegrating weakness as time goes on. 
In all the essential parts of religion the 
interests of men and women are identical 
and their worship should be together, in 
the same place and the same company. 


* * * 


Pasror Travs, of Dortmund, is widely 
known as one of the bravest and most 
enlightened men among the Protestant 
clergy of Germany. He was marked out 
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clearly for the official displeasure, which 
has now fallen upon him in the harshest 
form. After a fruitless appeal to the 
highest ecclesiastical court he has been 
dismissed from his office with every possible 
indignity, including the loss of his title 
and legal status as a clergyman. On their 
own finding it would have been open 
to the members of the court to pass a 
more lenient sentence and to grant him 
a pension, but they have chosen deliber- 
ately to mete out to him the extreme 
form of punishment reserved for those 
who have been found guilty of grave 
immorality. It is the vindictive triumph 
of officialdom over the strong man whom 
it fears. 
+ ee 


Ir is not for heresy that Traub has been 
tried and found guilty, but for offences 
against ecclesiastical discipline. and the 
tame submissiveness of the clerical mind 
to its superiors. His case differs in this 
respect from that of Jatho, though the 
motives were probably the same. It was 
easier to assail Traub on the side of his 
public activity and his outspoken criticism 
of the tyranny and effete orthodoxy of 
the official mind. His condemnation strikes 
at the freedom of the clergy to take part 
in public aflairs, to write in the newspapers, 
or even to edit a journal in which articles 
distasteful to ecclesiastical authority are 
allowed to appear. All the vital principles 
of the Reformation are rejected and 
trodden under foot, and in their place 
there is a bureaucratic régime with power 
to regulate the whole life and activity 
of the clergy, indistinguishable from the 
Vatican in its hatred of freedom d 


* * % 


Ir any one wishes to understand the 
death-in-life of German Protestantism 
at the present time, and the alienation from 
its teaching of the masses of the people, 
he cannot do better than read the long 
and dreary official document in which the 
charges against Traub are examined and 
the reasons for his condemnation set forth. 
Numerous passages, which do not pass 
beyond the bounds of legitimate public 
criticism, are cited from Christliche 
Freiheit, and as editor he is held respon- 
sible for every expression of opinion which 
has appeared in its columns. But his 
chief ground of offence was clearly his 
brave championship of Jatho and his out- 
spoken censure of the hard legality of 
the church courts. Traub has been de- 
prived but he has not been silenced. He 
has a large measure of public sympathy 
behind him. His democratic fervour has 
made him a popular figure. In a position 
of freedom he may do an even greater 
work and prove a still more formidable 
champion of religious liberty. ‘The harsh- 
ness of his condemnation is only equalled 
by its blind stupidity, 
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WHAT 2IS¢ LIFE? 


SS. 


Tue first two lips that met in love together, 

The first two hands that joining could not part, 
The first sweet tears that broke a human heart ; 
These learned life’s secret in all winds and weather, 

Deep founts wherefrom the streams eternal start. 
It rests within Truth’s young and ancient story, 
And never knew the gray laboratory. 


The flower, that blooms a day and seems so mortal, 
And mingleth with the cosmic pulse and pain, 
Earth’s joyful, sad, and everlasting strain ; 

Yet enters in it, though by death’s dim portal, 
With all its colour and dew to rise again. 

It feels the larger hope, the loftier calling, 

The resurrection of an upward falling. 


Yea, and the worm, as surely as the blossom, 
_Hath the one endless moment of its trust, 
No less than the high mountain’s heavenward thrust ; 
It lies within the cradle of that Bosom, 
Which gathers to it Deity and dust. 
It shares with God His shadow and His being, 
And tells us life is (but by sorrow) seeing. 


Life’s riddle is no riddle to the lover, 
Nor to that soul in whom the mysteries dwell— 
Uncoffined yet by Science in a cell; 

When breast to breast is married, we discover 
Life without love is worse than any hell. 

We prove it in the hour of dissolution, 

The bud’s fresh birth, a planet’s evolution. 


\ 


It owns no bounds and never had beginning ; 
No protoplasmic synthesis of slime 
Hath prisoned it a speck in space or time ; 

Before love shaped a cosmos, life was winning 
Its triumphs in some hypercosmic clime. 

- Time, in its first rude sky’s weak baby scrabble 
Scrawled it, and breathed it on the wind’s first babble. 


In the world’s levers and those giant forces 
Life works the engine’s awful piston rod, 
Through that dark road the centuries dimly trod ; 
The infant’s cradle and sepulchral sources, 
They are alike one life, one death, one God. 
We only gain our Quest’s desire in losses, 
The power that lasts, and rules the world on crosses. 


Grim silence and sad gloom they guard its treasure, 
That stands in stars, and hides in heat and cold, 
While laughing down beneath the burial mould ; 

And every little tomb can span its measure, 

The dreadful sweep no Infinite can hold. 

All through the generations and the ages, 

Life did but end to start on broader stages. 


First learn what love is, then alone shall living 
Lead every step and burn within thy breast, 
And be the passion that is perfect rest ; 

Ah, not by getting but by divinely giving 
Will life and God and all be manifest. 

Life in its cradle grave yet daily lieth, 

Daily is born because it daily dieth. 

F. W. Orpr Warp. 
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THE WONDER OF LIFE. 


Science is often supposed to be con- 
cerned merely with the things that can be 
understood ; poetry and religion to be 
concerned with the things that cannot be 
understood. That is a false antithesis, 
It would be more true to say that science 
ends in mystery, and that poetry and 
religion begin with it. No scientific man 
who talks as if everything were clear is to 
be trusted. 

In many scientific works of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century you find a 
preface or conclusion pointing out the 
divine wisdom of the arrangements and 
principles which are being expounded. 
The writer has no feeling of ‘mystery. He 
is explaining the maker of the Universe 
or of the human body, and he thinks it 
incumbent on him to assert that everything 

_ he describes is just what Religion requires. 
Science in those days was a kind of moral 
tale, on the lines of Miss EpGrwortn’s 
stories, where everything happened exactly 
as it ought to do. As we read some of 
those old vindications of Gop, based on a 
more or less accurate description of the 
laws of the Universe and the way in 
which it works, we feel sometimes an 
element of unreality and childishness. 
There is no element of wonder in these 
men’s souls. They see the world of human- 
ity as a great and complex mechanism, 
and they think they understand it through 
and through. But in accordance with the 
religious conventions of the time they feel 
compelled to maintain that it is all per- 
fectly right and good—just what a religious 
view of life demands. 

The attitude of our scientific men to-day 
is very different. For the most part they 
are concerned simply with describing 
things as they are. They do not trouble 
themselves about religion. You find no 
comfortable preface or conclusion, pointing 
the moral, and justifying the ways of Gop 
to man. Indeed, there is a good deal of 
scientific writing which goes to the oppo- 
site extreme, pointing out, more or less 
clearly, the incompatibility of the facts 
and principles discovered with an all-wise, 
all-good Creative Power. Expressed or 
implied, there is a considerable amount of 
scientific writing which is materialistic in 
this sense, that it suggests there is no need 
for Gop at all, nothing which overwhelms 
us with a sense of mystery, nothing which 
cannot be explained by the intellect, noth- 
ing which could not have happened if there 
was no unfathomable Wisdom and Good- 
ness behind. 

I do not call that science materialistic 
in temper which concerns itself merely 
with outward and visible facts, which 
investigates the laws of matter and of life, 
and which never mentions Gop. Material- 
ism comes in when men are entirely satis- 


fied with their discoveries, when they think 
they can or might conceivably explain 
everything, when the laws and facts they 
observe fill them with no sense of wonder, 
when they do not look out beyond and 
upwards into an infinite mystery. 

It is not the discoveries of science, what- 
ever they may be, which are to be feared by 
religion; it is the materialistic temper, 
which does not find any cause for wonder, 
which is entirely satisfied with the intel- 
lect, and which expects to explain every- 
thing in the heavens above and on the 
earth beneath by a formula. 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
aroused lately by the recent address of 
the President of the British Association 
on the origin of Life. Religion, in the 
person of some of its representatives, has 
been rather frightened and considerably 
disturbed. It has been said that this 
Presidential Address has been the most 
outspoken attack on religion since Professor 
TynDALL’S Belfast Address in 1874. Now, 
the materialism of the Address is not due 
to any theory of the origin of life. In 
asserting his belief that what we call 
organic matter has arisen by ordinary laws 
of evolution out of inorganic matter, 
Professor ScHAFER may be too dogmatic, 
but he is not necessarily attacking religion. 
Life is not for him a special creation at a 
particular period of the world’s history by 
the hand of Gop. It must have come 
about naturally through some kind of 
chemical combination among inorganic 
substances, and is probably still taking 
place in our midst to-day, though we 
cannot observe the process going on. The 
first forms of life are probably quite in- 
visible even to the strongest microscope. 
We must not expect to observe them, or to 
watch their emergence from the inorganic 
into the organic. He laughs at those 
investigators who, having sterilised an 
organic mixture and sealed it up, proclaim 
triumphantly that no life henceforth is 
ever discovered within it. That is to him 
no proof that life cannot be formed out of 
chemical combinations. In the first place, 
he urges that we should not be able to 
observe. it even if it were there, since it 
would be almost infinitely minute ; and in 
the second place, such a sterilised artificial 
mixture is the last place where we should 
expect life to be naturally created. But he 
believes that in the crucible of Nature, 
under the ordinary conditions not inter- 
fered with by man, the inorganic is con- 
tinually passing into the organic, life 
coming from the lifeless, and preparing to 
evolve by imperceptible stages into ever 
higher and higher forms. 

This theory may or may not be true. 
It is certainly not proved by scientific 
observation, and some humility and doubt 
are desirable in speaking of such a theory. 
But that the so-called organic can evolve 
out of the so-called inorganic, that life 
can come from what is known as lifeless, 


that Gop did not suddenly intervene in the 
midst of the evolution of the world and 
create life by a fiat of His will, this theory 
is not incompatible with religion, or with 
a reverence for life, or with a belief in the 
reality of spiritual things. There is no 
reason for religious men and women to feel 
as if the foundations of faith in Gop were 
threatened. It presents no greater diffi- 
culty for religion than the belief that man 
has evolved from the ape; or than the 
fact that any man, with all his love and 
thought and will, begins his physical exis- 
tence asa fertilised ovum. It would simply 
mean, if proved, that what we call the 
inorganic or matter is a great deal more 
wonderful and full of potentialities than 
we had supposed. Latent in what we 
sometimes call dead matter was all this 
complex, marvellous, infinitely varying life 
which we see about us in the world to-day. 
It does not make life less wonderful to say 
that it evolves out of the inorganic. It 
makes what we call the inorganic more 
wonderful. It makes us feel that from 
the beginning, in what seemed most life- 
less, most material, most inert, there was 
something more than matter. It fills the 
Universe with life, instead of confining life 
to one place or period, and calling in Gop 
to rectify an omission or to supply a want. 

That which is to be disliked in the Presi- 
dential Address of Professor ScHAFER, 
apart from an excessive dogmatism, 1s not 
his theory of the origin of life, but a certain 
materialistic temper. There is no sense of 
wonder, no perception of the presence of a 
Power beyond our capacity to understand, 
no deep feeling of mystery. We must: go 
to physicists like Sir OtIver Lop@x, or 
Lord Ketvin, or Professor Thompson, if 
we would be made to feel the mystery of 
matter. The biologist, like Professor 
ScHArer, starts with the conception of 
matter as something dead and understood ; 
and then, out of combinations of that 
uninteresting and commonplace substance 
he thinks he finds the origin of life. The 
great physicists know that what we call 
matter is not commonplace or uninterest- 
ing, or completely understood. He feels 
it is infinitely wonderful, that there is 
something within and behind it which 
passes his comprehension. Matter to such 
men has in it an element of the spiritual 
and the divine. ‘To tell him that life comes 
from matter does not degrade life. It 
merely adds to the mystery of matter, and 
to his sense of the wonder and the greatness 
of the Universe. 

There are some, no doubt, who feel what 
perhaps Professor ScHAFER suggests, that 
if three dead atoms coming together pro- 
duce life, then life is nothing, or at any rate 
only a momentary result of a fortuitous 
combination. Brownine replies to this 
Scepticism in another connection when 
he wrote of Music in ‘‘ Abt Vogler ’’ :— 


But here is the finger of Gop, a flash of 
the will that can, 
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Existent behind all laws, that made them | mystery of things, that is the soul of the 


and lo they are: 


mystic. I don’t understand it all. The 


And I know not if save in this such gift | more I observe and reason, the more con- 


be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he forms not a 
fourth sound, but a star. 


If the theory of life arising out of chemi- 
cal combinations be true, then we have 
what Browntne wrote of with regard to 
music. Out of the combination of three 
atoms emerges not a fourth atom, but a 
star, a something new, a something in 
which they find their fulfilment; and as 
Brownine in his mystical and noble way 
believed in the permanence and reality of 
that star of music created out of the com- 
bination of sounds, so in a deeper, fuller 
way we may believe in the permanence and 
reality of that star of life arising out of 
fulfilling the purposes of the causes which 
were necessary for its emergence. The 
causes become more wonderful the more 
you realise what they are able to produce. 
The creation itself does not become one 
whit less wonderful because you realise 
the conditions under which it arises. No 
musician’s joy or reverence is in the least 
disturbed by recognising the physical con- 
ditions of the music. He may ery with 
Benepict, ‘‘ Isit not strange that sheep’s 
guts should hale souls out of men’s 
bodies ?’’ But the very strangeness of 
the fact deepens his sense of awe and mys- 
tery. 

Religion need not be afraid of any facts 
or explanations. Science has nothing to 
say, and can have nothing to say, which 
will destroy the realities of the spirit. 
Rather we ought to welcome with joy an 
confidence all sincere pursuit of truth, all 
delicate observation, all wise thought and 
patient investigation and careful reason- 
ing. The more we know of the Universe, 
the more wonderful it grows in its least as 
in its largest parts. That which Religion 
has to condemn is the materialistic temper 
which thinks it understands everything, 
which finds no cause for infinite wonder, 
and which imagines in its folly that it has 
banished mystery from life. The more the 
wise man knows the more he wonders. 
He feels himself through his increasing 
knowledge ever moving into deeper and 
grander mysteries. Wonder is very differ- 
ent from bewilderment. The bewildered 
man is in confusion, and has no confidence 
in the meaning of life. The man who 
wonders does not understand, but simply 
feels that the things beyond his under- 
standing are great and divine. 

There is a fine sentence in one of Lady 
Grucory’s stories of old Irish legends in 
‘* Gods and Fighting Men.’’ One of the 
heroes, in whose presence strange things 
are happening, says, ‘‘I think I could 
find good sense in your meanings if I could 
understand them.’’ The hero, whether in 
science or in life, finds himself in the pre- 
sence of many marvels which he doesn’t 
understand. He observes and reasons to 
the uttermost, but he feels there is some- 
thing which his observation and his reason 
cannot explain; and, at the same time, 
through his wonder he feels that ‘‘ there 
18 good sense in your meanings if I could 
understand them.’’ 
tricks, they are not mean, petty, and sordid 
arrangements. That is. the confidence 
which springs out of a deep feeling of the 


vinced I become that much is beyond me, 
that life, and thought, and the Universe 
cannot be completely explained. The 
more I explain the more remains to be 
explained. Wonder grows with know- 
ledge ; but if I could understand I should 
find good meanings, better and more sub- 
lime, the more I penetrate into the reality 
of things. 

Science rightly treated is not the enemy 
of religion, it is one aspect of religion. 
It is the patient, selfless, devoted search for 
truth in the spirit of a trusting, wondering 
child. It grows more reverential towards 
the Universe the more it knows and feels. 
It ends, as the old physician and mystic, 
Sir Tuomas Browns, used to say he loved 
to end, in an ‘‘O Altitudo!’’ ‘‘O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
the knowledge of Gop.. How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and His ways past 
finding out.’’ H. G. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
at: 


‘¢O Love that wilt not let me go.”’ 
— George Matheson, 
GrorGE MATHESON wrote many hymns and 
many books, but it is not unlikely that, 
when all else that he wrote is forgotten, 
he will be remembered in the communion 
of the Christian Church for this one 
hymn, which stands unmistakably among 
the best and most beautiful of modern 
times for the depth of its feeling and its 


lyric utterance of a genuine religious, 


experience. 

Matheson was essentially a modern 
man, as thinker and as teacher in the 
church. A native of Glasgow, the child 
of parents who came from the Highlands, 
born into the fellowship of the Church of 
Scotland in 1842, the year before the 
disruption, he gave himself to its ministry, 
and when he came to his full maturity 
gained for himself a position of real 
eminence as a progressive and enlightened 
teacher. 

‘* Broad positive ’’ is the phrase used 
by his biographer to describe his position. 
Early in bis ministry he broke away 
from the strict orthodoxy of his bringing 
up, and passed through deep waters of 
doubt and unbelief, but then through the 
new interpretation of a spiritual philosophy 
found his way back to firm foundations 
and the essential truths of the Christian 
faith. 

It was an astonishment to many who 
were familiar with his writings, and even 
to many when for the first time they 
heard him preach, to learn that Matheson 
from the beginning of his ministry was 
practically a blind man, and so remained 
to the end. From boyhood his sight 
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They are not foolish| had been defective, and it gradually 


failed, so that by the time he went to 
college he was dependent on others for all 
his reading. He was no stranger to the 


glory and beauty of the world, but the 
vision gradually faded from his outward 
sight, till all that was left him was the 
power to distinguish between darkness 
and light. He was practically blind 
and had to be led about. When he 
preached. he had to know the hymns 
and lessons by heart, and his sermons 
too, until early in his career he gave up 
writing sermons, and in preparation only 
made a few notes and then preached 


freely and straight from the heart. It. 
was a bitter struggle he went through 


when, as a young man, he realised that 
his sight could not be saved, for he had 
an eager zest for life and a poet’s joy 
in all beautiful things; but he went 
through the conflict and found his peace 
simply in submission to the fact that it 
was God’s will for him. 

Matheson was a brilliant boy at school 
and college, especially in his essays and 
speeches in debate, and when he began 
to preach he quickly made his mark ; 
with the utmost courage and perseverance 
he faced all the difficulties inherent in 
his lack of sight, and proved himself an 
indefatigable pastor as well as -preacher ; 
and he was always a student, doing his 
reading and writing through the help of 
secretaries and other friends. He had 
the happiness of the life-long companion- 


ship and ‘devoted care of an elder sister. — 


After a year as assistant in the city church 


in Glasgow, in which he had been brought | 


up, he became in 1868 minister of Inellan, > 


a beautiful. summer resort on the western 
shore of the Firth of Clyde, on the main- 
land north of Rothesay and Bute. It 
was to a dependent church that he went, 
included in the parish of Dunoon; but 
under his ministry it so prospered that in 
a few years Inellan was made into an 
independent parish. In. the autumn of 
1885 he preached before Queen Victoria in 
Crathie Church, and next year removed 
to Edinburgh, where at St. Bernard’s 
he ministered for another thirteen years, 
until his retirement from active service. 
He had still eight years to live, and to the 
end continued his work as a writer of 
books. His first publication was in 1874, 
after he had been six years at Inellan, 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Aids to the study of 
German Theology,’’ and three years later 
came two large volumes on the “‘ Growth of 
the Spirit of Christianity,’’ for which 
he received the degree of D.D. from Edin- 
burgh University. ‘‘ Natural Elements 
of Revealed Theology’’; ‘‘ Can the Old 
Faith live with the New? The Problem of 
Evolution and Revelation’’?;  ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Development of St. Paul’’ ; 
‘* Studies of the Portrait of Christ,’’ 
in two volumes—these are the titles of 
some of the chief of his books, and he 
was also the author of a number of very 
popular books of devotion, ‘‘ Words by 
the Wayside,’’ ‘‘ Thoughts for Life’s 
Journey,’ and others, as well as of 
many articles in the magazines. 

‘* His face was turned with eager 
welcome towards the new light,’’ writes 
his biographer, ‘‘ and his strong brain 
was busy in the work of reconstruction 
and reconciliation.’? His work, while 
fundamentally evangelical, was ‘‘ modern, 
liberal, and original.’’ One article of his 
appeared in the Modern Review under 
Armstrong’s 


editorship. Matheson un-— es 
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doubtedly had in his own generation a far- 
reaching influence for good, by no means 
expended yet. It was in 1906 that he died. 

Such was the author of the hymn, 
**Q Love that wilt not let me go.”’ 
It was written in 1882, when he was 
forty years of age, in the year of the 
publication of his first devotional book. 
He himself told the story of its origin :— 


‘*My hymn was composed in the 
manse of Inellan on the evening of 
June 6, 1882, I was at that time 
alone. It was the day of my sister’s 
marriage, and the rest of the family 
were staying over night in Glasgow. 
Something had happened to me, which 
was known only to myself, and which 
caused me the most severe mental 
suffering. The hymn was the fruit of 
that suffering. It was the quickest 
piece of work I ever did in my life. 
I had the impression rather of having 
it dictated to me by some inward 
voice than of working it out myself. 
I am quite sure that the whole work 
was completed in five minutes, and 
equally sure that it never received at 
my hands any retouching or correction; 
The Hymnal Committee of the Church 
of Scotland desired the change of one 
word. I had written originally: ‘I 
climbed the rainbow in the rain.’ 
They objected to the word * climb’ and 
IT put ‘ trace.’ ”” 


Thus, except for the alteration of that 
one word, the hymn was born spon- 
taneously, as it were, out of Matheson’s 
heart, in that hour of painful stress. We 
do not know what the thing was that 
had happened to him, but these verses 
remain to testify to the habitual spirit 
of his life, which could thus find ex- 
pression in the trust and love which 
overcame the pain. 


O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


The man, who is a living soul, is 
compassed about by the Ocean of life, the 
waves of which flow over him and penetrate 
his being, not to overwhelm, but to renew 
and sustain; it is for new birth into 
fuller life and deeper trust. He knows 
that his life is not his own. He has 
made the great surrender to that other 
Power that upholds him, and becomes 
aware of the tenderness of the enfolding 
Presence. His weariness he rests on that 
other Strength; his pain he can endure, 
and submitting to privation and suffering, 
finds beneath it all the growing sense of 
peace and the deeper blessedness. It is 
God who holds him in life, God, who is Love 
Eternal. So there comes to him some- 
thing of that vision which was granted to 
George Fox, when knowledge of all the 
evil in the world threatened to over- 
whelm his soul, and he saw that while 
there was indeed an ocean of darkness 
and death, there. was yet an infinite 
ocean of light and love, that flowed 
over the ocean of darkness. 


O Light, that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to Thee, 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in Thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


The light of that vision is there to 


refesh his heart, to renew his courage 
and hope. God, in His perfect love, 
is the light upon his way ; and the trustful 
heart knows that whatever may have 
to be endured, there must come the dawning 


of the perfect day. The suffering and sur- 


rendered will knows the promise, for love 
suffers willingly for others, and proves 
itself stronger than death. We cannot 
choose the pain; but we can trust the 
Divine purpose in it. 

A man will give his life for his friend, 
and through the shadow of death, and 
the storm that beats upon the soul, he 
will see the light breaking in glorious 
joy. That is the secret of the diviner life. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to Thee ; 
I trace the rainbow through the rain, 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee ; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms 
red 
Life that shall endless be. 


The suffering is accepted, in fellowship 
with Christ’s sufferings, and in his 
spirit of surrender, of which the great 
symbol is the cross. Whatever. was the 
desire or the hope in the glory of life, 
it is given up and the pain is endured, 
because that is God’s will, and in that 
surrender His love is proved to be all- 
sufficient for the richer, fuller life. Mathe- 
son’s hymn has the greater power of appeal 
from the mystic touch of the imagery of 
the last verse. The old thought of the 
blood of the sacrifice passes into the 
poet’s vision of perfect love, given in self- 
sacrifice, the emblem of which, as we see 
it in the pictures of Rossetti and Burne 
Jones, is the red blossom of lovely flowers. 
Whatever is grievous in the cross is covered 
over with these emblems of love and life. 
The love that we know, and know most 
perfectly in pure self-sacrifice, rises for us 
out of the ocean depths of the exhaustless 
life and love of God. 

4 Sree BESS 9 


THE MORAL EBUCATION 
CONGRESS. 


Some Impressions of the Meetings at 
The Hague. 


Mr. F. J. Goutp has already contributed 
to these columns an article summarising 
in graphic form the proceedings of the 
Second International Moral Education 
Congress held at The Hague at the end 
of last month. Looking back upon the 
Congress from a little distance I propose 
to endeavour to convey the main im- 
pressions it has left upon my mind. 

In the first place, since the ultimate 
aim of these Congresses, is, I take it, the 
unification of the whole human race, and 
since the faith upon which they repose is 
that such unification is ultimately capable 
of accomplishment, no more fitting ‘‘ local 
habitation ’’’ could have been discovered 
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for this Second Congress than the Dutch 


city of the ‘‘ House in the Wood ’’ where 
the Peace Palace is now rapidly nearing 
completion. Indeed, these Congresses deal 
with the question of International Peace 
in a subtler way than is usual in the pro- 
cedure of Arbitration Courts, and en- 
deavour to discover and reveal the bond 
which shall yet make all the ‘‘ continents 
indissoluble.’’ 

Tt was excellent stage-craft, therefore, 
on the part of the Dutch Executive that 
the first speaker should have been a 
Mohammedan in the person of the Egyp- 
tian Minister of Public Instruction, whose 
El Salam Alaikom—‘‘ Peace be unto 
you ’’—fell upon the Congress as its first 
benediction. This appears to me to have 
been a fitter introduction to the Congress 
than even the finely-wrought and pregnant 
paper of Vice-Chancellor Sadler, which is 
given the first place in the printed volumes, 
and assigns to the Christian tradition of 
life and thought a unique place as a 
factor in Moral Education. For a Christian 
this is a tremendous fact: for a Mobam- 
medan it has little relevancy. 

Another significant fact of this Congress 
was that it was not a Christian who made 
the deepest impression on the audience 
but a Hindoo in the person of the Hon. 
Dr. Sarvadhikary, of the University of 
Calcutta. When Christians began ex- 
pounding their conflicting aims and doc- 
trines he rose and rebuked them. He had 
come to learn, he told us, lessons which he 
might carry back with him to his own 
countrymen. Our demarcations into the 
various sects of the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees would help him not at all. This 
speaker received an ovation. The audience 
insisted on hearing him again at a later 
stage in the debates, and, finally, elected 
him the first Oriental member of the 
permanent executive. 

There were dramatic moments. When 
the Hindoo rose and spake was one of 
them. Another was when M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, of the école laique, in a fighting 
speech stated, without mincing matters, 
the generally prevailing conception in 
France of the lay school. The audience 
made it clear while his speech was in pro- 
eress what wide gulfs yet remain to be 
bridged. However, the Belgian cleric had 
no less his turn on the platform, and no 
less his say, and, on the whole, it is re- 
markable that such diverse expressions of 
thought should have been so frankly set 
forward and that one should have been 
conscious all the time of a general good 
feeling prevailing. 

But the Congress was passing through 
a crisis, nevertheless. It has passed 
through it successfully. After the First 
Congress at London in 1908 there were 
murmurings of the extremists of the lay 
school that it had been captured by the 
clericals. At a later stage, when The . 
Hague was chosen as the seat of the 
Second Congress, the murmurs almost 
became a roar. A clerical party was in 
power in Holland. The clericals would 
have it all their own way! JI n’en était 
rien. Every school of thought found 
expression in the volumes of papers. 
Every kind of orator found his way to 
the platform. The utmost impartiality 
prevailed. There was no capturing either 
by the one side or by the other. And I 
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think the net result of this Second Con- 
gress is that all have learned that there is 
much more common ground for us to 
co-operate on than we deemed, and that 
we all have a greater desire to co-operate 
in future than we had before. It would 
have been a calamity had the lay school 
captured the Congress. It would have 
been an even greater calamity had the 
clericals captured it. It was necessary 
in the highest interests of the Congress 
that what I call roughly here the clericals 
and the lay should hold together. They 
have held. The victory is won. 

On the whole, however, it should be 
stated that the lay poimt of view as ex- 
posed at this Congress met with a far 
more favourable acceptance than had been 
expected by the lay party itself. Indeed, 
I think it could be justly said to the 
credit of these Congresses that the lay 
party, by rubbing shoulders with the 
better representatives among the clericals, 
has lost a good deal of its crudity. And 
the clericals are learning, too. One ex- 
pected the Dutch Calvinist, for example, 
a very rigid type, to have been much to 
the fore. He was well represented in the 
audience. But he put in very few appear- 
ances on the platform. I asked for some 
explanation of this remarkable pheno- 
menon from my Dutch friends. They in- 
formed me that in the first place the 
Dutchman is reticent on religious matters 
in public debate. But they added that 
he was also somewhat taken off his feet 
by witnessing the novel spectacle of 
Rationalists no less serious and convinced 
than he was himself. It was a revelation 
to him. The puzzling psychology of this 
situation contributed largely, I understand, 
to keep him tongue-tied. If this be so, 
how large a lesson of charity the Congress 
must have conveyed to this particular 
type of mind peculiarly impenetrable to 
new ideas in the religious realm. 

The Congress numbered some 900 mem- 
bers. Some 400 of these were Dutch, 150 
French, 130 English, the other members 
hailing from Germany, Belgium, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia (over 50 from Russia), 
the United States of America, Scandinavia, 
Spain, Japan, China, India, Algeria, Keypt, 
and Peru. There are four published 
volumes of papers covering over 1,000 
pages. Among the English contributors 
are Dr. Sadler, Professor Mackenzie, Pro- 
fessor Adamson, Dr. Saleeby, Dr. Stanton 
Coit, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Dr. Hayward, 
Mr. F. J. Gould, and Mr. Gustav Spiller. 
Among contributors abroad the French 
are admirably represented by MM. Bout- 
roux, Buisson, Delvelvé, Séailles, Bureau, 
Bonet-Maury and others. The five first 
were present at the Congress. Mr. F. J. 
Gould also gave a Demonstration Moral 
Lesson to a class of English children 
before a crowded audience of members of 
many nationalities, and probably proved 
thereby—if one is to judge by the splendid 
reception the Lesson obtained—more than 
all the debates that ‘‘ one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’’ 

May I conclude my article with the two 
closing sentences of my own contribution 
to the papers at the Congress—‘‘ The child 
will in the long run prove to be our Re- 
conciler. It is written that Christ set a 
little child in the midst of his wrangling 
disciples. If we of this Congress go and 


do likewise and consider the child’s needs 
rather than what in an inferior sense are 
our own, we shall have attained the 
Kingdom.”’ 

HaRROLD JOHNSON, 


‘AS SNOW IN SUMMER,. AS 
RAIN IN HARVEST.” 


I nap asked him for something for 
our Harvest Festival. Last year he had 
given two beautiful sheaves of corn, 
and they had stood to the worshippers 
like two splendid poems fraught with a 
thousand suggestions of the wonder of 
God’s world. One was of red wheat, a 
rich fawn; the other of the colour 
of the hair of the Blessed Damozel. 
The sloping field had been divided between 
these two cereals, and often as I glanced 
through my study window, my eyes had 
followed the path of the wandering wind 
as it swept over the waving plain, until 
plain and sky were lost in a haze of dream. 

A glance at that field had seldom 
failed to awaken the racial memory of a 
myriad summers hidden in some un- 
explored crypt of my being, and fill me 
with ineffable emotions. And though I 
had kept my love secret, on the day of 
thanksgiving, two sheaves from the valley 
standing thick with corn had challenged 
my harvest message and made it a vain 
mouthing. ; 

This year my farming acquaintance 
came empty-handed. No, not quite empty 
handed. In his hand were two stalks of 
wheat. And as he laid them on my desk 
his hand twitched in a nervous manner, 
unusual with him, and his mouth was 
set grimly. As I took up the two ears 
of wheat to examine them, he watched me 
closely. Out of every grain had shot 
a green shoot, and suspended to the 
base was a white rootlet covered with down. 
The cut corn had been so long in the 
fields awaiting dry days for the stacking, 
the rain had been so continuous and 


steadfast, that every seed had germinated- 


The gathering-in, the thrashing in the 
barn, the roasting, the miller’s grindstone, 
the housewife’s baking had all been made 
impossible. There was no bread in this 
corn. Man’s need had been overleapt 
by the insistent call for growth. The 
cupboard may be empty, but Nature’s end- 
less process must go on. Those two 
disappointing ears were a symbol of the 
wretched summer season. They summed 
up the tragedy of farming. Luxuriant 
growth, full ears, bountifulness—but no 
fine weather for the harvesting. Hay 
rotting on the flooded meadows ; potatoes 
honeycombed with slugs and wire worms ; 
and the grain that was to be bread for 
the eater and seed for the sower, foiling 
the rational expectations of the patient 
and industrious husbandman. I looked 
up to my visitor’s face. He had not 
yet spoken. His eyes had wandered 
to a page of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern ’’ that stood open on the small 
organ that solaces my hours of depression, 
and he was reading, under the motto, 
‘* Thou crownest the year with Thy good- 
ness,’’ the following verse :— 
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To Thee, O Lord, our hearts we raise 
In hymns of adoration, 

To Thee bring sacrifice of praise 
With shouts of exultation ; 

Bright robes of gold the fields adorn, 
The hills with joy are ringing, 

The valleys stand so thick with corn 
That even they are singing. 


A sarcastic smile made folds in his 
features. I had seen the look before. 
When Farmer Hopkin wants to be very 
nasty to the parson, he says ‘* Your God.’’ 
The look that usually accompanies that 
expression now occupied his brow, mingled 
with a suggestion of bitter triumph. For 
I still held in my hand the blasted ears. 
Blasted ? They were too plainfully elo- 


quent of a virile life; they shouted out 


their indecent message that next year’s 
crops were assured. But what of this 
year? Farmer Hopkin has on_ several 
occasions arraigned my philosophy of 
life. He has not always been a farmer. 
He spent many years on the sea, saving 
every florin, for he meant to retire early, 
preferring terra firma to the marine poetry of 
motion and the ‘‘ unploughed main.”’ 
But on the eve of realising his life’s ambi- 
tion, a building society in which he had 
invested all his earnings smashed up, 
and he lost everything. From that day 
he had ceased to believe in the goodness of 
God. He feels that all his abstinences, 
his asceticisms, his sacrifices were re- 
pudiated by Providence, laughed at and 
made before all men a scorn and a 
derision. ; 
Abandoning the sea, instead of a life 
of leisure and rose-culture, he had to begin 
anather life of hard labour on the soil. 
His vigour, his energy, his robust manli- 
ness remain with him as the reward of 
those years of self-denial. The parson 
makes tentative reference to these things 
when the two ‘‘ spar and argufy.’’ It is 
the farmer who always begins. Beneath 
all his scepticism there is a real profound 
faith, the existence of which he would 
never acknowledge even to himself. But 
it manifests itself in the desire to put 


the parson on his mettle, in forcmg him | 


to vindicate ‘‘ his God.’’ And to-day, 
the army of droughts, diseases, pests, 
moulds and noxious bacteria, which con- 
clusively prove a devil to Spink, the boot- 
maker of our village, had an ally in Farmer 
Hopkin’s wasted cornfield. The two coms 
rades in unfaith were present at the harvest 
service. felt something of the ex- 
hilaration of a prisoner on trial making his 
defence. The sermon can be put in a 
nutshell, Epictetus said it long ago: 
“*This man invokes the gods to set him 
free from some troubles; let it be your 
petition that your mind may never put 
you upon such a wish. Another is very 
devout to prevent the loss of his son. But 
I would have you pray rather against the 
fear of losing him. Let this be the rule 
of your devotions.’’ 

One lesson of a bad harvest may be 
the demonstration how easily the heroic 
mind can rise above loss and calamity, 
and how no vicissitude may be feared if 
severe enough to bid one thank the 
gods for his unconquerable soul. The 
stoic in Farmer Hopkin came out to 
meet this appeal, but Spink wagged his 
head in a superior way. When next I 
meet him, a new set of difficulties will have 
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to be faced. Upon the window sill of his 
workshop he keeps a few stalks of wheat in 
a glass bottle, ‘‘ Answer that!’’ he will 
demand, pointing with a boot toward 
the sprouting ears, and I shall have to plead 
for time and leave the reply to next year’s 
harvest. Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right ? gt hcalB ys 


LITERARY STUDIES. 


ACONTIUS : 


An Elizabethan Protester against the 
Narrowness of Creeds. 
en L 
His Lire. 

A CREED every man must have, a living 
belief by which he directs his path, the 
inward principle which is his life-force. 
But in giving expression to it, his creed 
tends to become hardened into forms that 
can no longer grow with himself, but be- 
come dead armour, which will press out 
his life unless he can throw them off. 

The Sixteenth Century in Hurope was a 
time of intensest energy, bursting through 
the outward forms of other days, in the 
effort to live a life of its own. In Protestant- 
ism it found visible expression, the very 
name being evidence of its determination 
to live life in its own way.. But as soon as 
the energy began to die away and the 
consequent hardening of thought to set in 
once more, creeds of all kinds became the 
order of the day, with disastrous results 
both civil and religious. Devastating 
wars were the outcome of the clash of 
creed with creed, and intellectual and 
spiritual stagnation followed in their wake. 

Here and there a voice crying in the wil- 
derness was raised against this fatal 
tendency. One of the clearest and most 
forceful of these was that of Giacomo 
Aconzio, or as his name was latinised 
according to the custom of the day, 
Jacobus Acontius. He was born at Trent 
in the Tyrol about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and was educated for 
the law. He seems to have spent some 
years at an Italian Court; but owing to 
his religious views, was compelled to take 
refuge at Bale in 1557, from whence, two 
years later, he found his way toe England, 
a great rallying-place for Continental 
heretics at that time. Here his talents as 
an engineer were brought into play, and he 
seems to have been prolific in inventions of 
machines and furnaces of various kinds. 
For these he received in 1560 an annuity 
of £6U from the Government, as a set-off for 
the refusal to give him a patent for his 
inventions. He was made an English 
citizen in 1561, and undertook some 
important reclamation works in connection 
with low-lying lands along the Thames. 
In 1564 he dedicated to the Earl of Leicester 
a treatise on the use and study of history, 
which is still in manuscript at the Record 
Office. While in London he naturally 
belonged to the Strangers’ Church in Austin 
Friars; but, together with its minister, 
Andrew Hamstedius, he was expelled by 


Bishop Grindall, and forbidden the sacra- 
ment, on a charge of heresy. 

In 1565 he published the book which 
made him famous, the ‘‘ Stratagemata 
Satanae,’’ which was printed at Bale by 
his old Italian publisher and friend, Peter 
Perna. The last notice of him is in connec- 
tion with a letter written by him as a reply 
to a charge of Sabellianism, which is dated 
June 6, 1566. He probably died shortly 
after this date, and some years later the 
Queen’s Master of Italian published one 
of his remains on ‘‘ The Fear of God.’’ 


Mp 


His INrLuEence. 


His great work, ‘* Satan’s Stratagems,”’ 
had a curious history and a wide influence 
in its day, though now long forgotten. It 
does not seem to have attracted much 
attention for some generations after its 
appearance; but during the reign of 
Charles I. it appears to have powerfully 
influenced men of the first rank. An 
Oxford edition of the original Latin was 
published in 1631. Cheynell (so famous 
for the way in which he officiated at 
Chillingworth’s funeral) asserts ‘‘ that 
Acontius was new printed in Oxford by 
Doctour Potter’s bookbinder, Creature I 
might say, if I did affect the language of 
the times.’? He thinks they might as 
well have printed Bonsinius, for they were 
‘* both sneaking Socinians, they followed 
Socinus just as Nicodemus followed Christ, 
by stealth and in the dark.’’ ‘‘Acontius 
and the Socinians,’’? he says,‘‘ thought 
nothing else Fundamental but obedience 
to Christ’s precepts; men might deny the 
Godhead of Jesus Christ, and almost any 
Article of the Christian Faith, and yet be 
Christians good enough in their conceit.’’ 
He thinks Acontius’ book might well be 
called the Stratagems of Satan; but, he 
adds, ‘‘ Sorry I am that Doctour Potter 
should be thought to have a hand in pub- 
lishing of it, that it was known in Oxford 
by the name of Doctour Potter’s Strata-, 
gems.’’ Dr. Potter was the Provost of 
Queen’s College from 1626 to the triumph 
of the Parliament, and was Vice-Chancellor 
of the University in 1640. He became in- 
volved in. a controversy with the Jesuit 
Knott, which Chillingworth undertook 
for him. In connection with this dispute, 
Chillingworth wrote his famous book, 
‘“ The Religion of Protestants.’’ 

Chillineworth appears to have been 
powerfully influenced by the liberal tone 
of Acontius’ book. In his celebrated 
denunciation of the creeds which men im- 
posed on their fellows, ‘‘ under the equal 
penalty of death and damnation,’’ and 
the ‘‘ persecuting, burning, cursing, damn- 
ing of men for not subscribing to the words 
of men as the words of God,’’ he says, 
‘This perswasion is no singularity of 
mine, but the doctrine which I have 
learn’t from Divines of great learning 
and judgment. Let the reader be pleased 
to peruse the seaventh booke of Acontius de 
Stratag. Satanae, and Zanchius his last 
Oration delivered by him after the com- 
posing of the discord between him and 
Amerbachius, and he shall confess as 
much.’’? Thus, Potter, Chillingworth, and 
Acontius’ ‘‘ Stratagems’’ were evidently 
closely interwoven in their influences, 


Another edition of the 1631 impression 
was issued at Oxford in 1650. But as 
Oxford was then under the full sway of 
the Parliamentarians, and with Cheynell’s 
curses on the book ringing in their ears, it 
is strange that a second edition should . 
have been required. It shows what a great 
hold it had gained on the Oxford mind. 

But a learned audience was found in- 
sufficient, and an English translation of 
the first four books by the celebrated John 
Goodwin was published in London in 1648 
under the title of ‘‘ Satan’s Stratagems, or 
the Devil’s Cabinet Councel Discovered.’’ 
Cheynell came into very close touch with 
this book, and has left a curious account of 
the manner in which it was treated by the 
Westminster Assembly, of which he was a 
member. In his energetic search after 
heresy, he brought Goodwin’s book to the 
notice of this body, and a Committee was 
chosen to read it and report upon it. The 
Committee quickly ‘‘ admired’’ that a 
member of the Assembly, in the person of 
Mr. Dury, should have recommended it 
in a letter which opens the book. Dury 
praises Acontius as an ‘‘ excellent man,’’ 
whose ‘‘ excellency did lie in the depth and 
solidity of his judgment in everything ; 
and in the piety and moderation of his 
spirit in Matters of Religion.’’ He further 
points to the subtlety of Satan, who makes 
every truth a matter of strife; but Acon- 
tius had discovered his aim, and had 
warned his generation faithfully. A book 
of this nature would be very useful in such 
troubled times, when it was so hard to fight 
against the whole current of the age, 
‘and that strongly and irresistibly (as in his 
age Acontius did).’’ He therefore thanks 
the translator for the pains he had taken in 
rendering into English ‘‘ this excellent piece 
of Learning.’’ 

According to Cheynell, the Committee 
asked that Dury should be added to their 
number, but according to the Minutes. 
of the Assembly, he was on it from the 
beginning, and the Committee was en- 
larged some days later by the addition of 
four more names. When Dury was 
brought face to face with his fellow-mem- 
bers, he does not appear to have fought 
against the current of the age quite as 
bravely as Acontius, for he immediately 
promised a retraction as public as the 
recommendation he had given, alleging as 
his excuse that “* he clearly saw that they 
had practised upon his passionate love of 
peace.’’ Upon this the Committee -re- 
ported to the Assembly through Cheynell, 
who informs us that he ‘‘ discoursed 
somewhat affectionately and freely, ac- 
cording to the weight and moment of the 
Point in Question.’’ The finding of the 
Assembly was colourless, for it resolved 
that ‘‘ The Assembly do return thanks to 
the Committee, particularly to the re- 
verend brother for the pains taken therein, 
and that if he himself or any other of the 
Committee shall as from themselves pub- 
lish any [thing] for the vindication of the 
truth and discovering the danger in that 
book, it will be acceptable to the As- 
sembly,’’? upon which they proceeded to 
debate proofs of the Shorter Catechism. 
From the terms of the resolution, it would 
seem to have been almost a Committee of 
one, and the Assembly was evidently not 
prepared to take the responsibility of any- 
thing written on the subject, knowing 
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probably that Cheynell would rush im- 
mediately into print over the matter. 

Dury’s letter, which accompanies John 
Goodwin’s as a preface to the English 
translation, is addressed to Samuel Hartlib. 
Hartlib was a great friend of Milton. He 
was the son of a Polish merchant in Prussia, 
who married the daughter of an English 
merchant at Dantzig. Though nominally 
himself a merchant, he was really a philan- 
thropist and educational expert, and to him 
Milton dedicated his Treatise on Education. 
Dury seems to suggest that Hartlib was 
in some way responsible for the translation 
of Acontius’ work, as Dury intreats him 
to convey his ‘‘love and service,’’ to- 
gether with his thanks, to the friends who 
had taken the profitable pains to translate 
it into English. Thus Milton also, as a 
friend of Hartlib, would seem likely to have 
come within the charmed circle of Acontius’ 
influence. : 

In the article on Acontius in Wallace’s 
** Antitrinitarian Biography,’’ a writer is 
quoted who affirms ‘‘ that some of the 
finest passages of Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica ’ 
may be traced to Acontius.’’ This is 
somewhat exaggerated, if literally meant, 
but the spirit of the ** Areopagitica ’’ is 
very similar to that of ‘‘ Satan’s Strata- 
gems.’’ Both were in favour of freedom, 
the Elizabethan engineer of the easing of 
the conscience from the bonds of fettering 
creeds, and the Puritan poet of the re- 
leasing of the world of letters from the 
weight of a literary despotism. Their aim 
was one, and as Milton may well have been 
familiar with Acontius’ book, as every 
well-educated Englishman of the time 
would be, it is quite possible that some of 
his inspiration may have come from that 
source. For instance, in Milton’s well- 
known description of London as the 
armoury of liberty, he scorns ‘‘ these 
fantastic terrors of sect and schism.’’ What 
some lamented he rejoiced at, and rather 
praised men for taking once more into 
their own hands the care of their religion. 
*“A little generous prudence, a_ little 
forbearance of one another, and some 
grain of charity might win all these 
diligences to joyn and unite in one generall 
and brotherly search after Truth, could we 
but foregoe this Prelaticall tradition of 
crowding free consciences and Christian 
hberties into canons and precepts of men.”’ 
In the same strain the older man had 
said (adopting Goodwin’s translation) ; 
‘“Let us abandon bad language, scoffs, 
contempt; so wil it certainly fall out, 
that such as err shal at length be brought 
to acknowledg the Truth... Do but 
consider when as our Lord says, Come unto 
Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I wil give you ease; Shal any man 
be so fool-hardy, as to dare to pul him 
that is coming, and of his own head say 
to him: Oh! do you hear, it wil be in 
vain for you to go unto Christ, who do 
not believe this or that point? Who 
art thou that wilt hinder another man’s 
servant from coming at his Master’s call ? 
With what confidence takest thou upon 
thee to divine at the wil of God, not being 
very clearly manifested unto thee.”’ 

Again Milton gives the good advice that 
if the men be erroneous who appear to 
be the leading schismatics, what with- 
holds us but our sloth, our self-will, and 
distrust in the right cause, that we do 
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dismissions, 
examin 


sarie’s words, 


not give them gentle meetings and gentle 
that we debate not and 
throughly with 
liberall and frequent audience?’ This 
prime requisite of the rational spirit 
Acontius had already emphasised, when he 
said, ‘‘ Neither shalt thou ever be able 
to any purpose to weaken a false assertion, 
unless thou first understand what it 1s; 
now he that does not with attention and 
patience listen, that does not suspend 
his judgment til the defendant have 
finished his discourse, cannot sufficiently 
understand what it is which he affirms, 
but whiles at every word spoke, he wil 
be divining at the other’s meaning, and 
suffers his judgment to out-run his adver- 
he shal not confute his 
arguments, but those which by his own 
rashness and false interpretation he hath 
feigned to himself.’’ 


the matter 


J. H. M. Nozan. 
(Zo be continued next week.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor te not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all priate information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


DEATH AND SURVIVAL. 
Sir,—As the longest letter in last week’s 
TrQuirerR charges me with dogmatism, I 
desire to say a few words on that subject. 


The charge is really extraordinary, for 


two reasons ;_ one being that I did not offer 
any opinion on the subject at issue! The 
other is that your correspondent’s letter 
is a flagrant example of that dogmatism 
which I deprecate. I probably said that, 
in the present state of our knowledge, we 
have no evidence for the dogma of the 
endless survival of human consciousness. 
In that case I was but quoting what 
Tue [yqurrer had already said. 

And what does your correspondent do 
to grapple with the question? He dis- 
misses three rather promising lines of 
investigation. He says that he has a 
fourth method, but he does not disclose 
it! He vaguely hints that it is something 
like ‘‘the secret of a mother’s love.’’ 
But that secret is revealed to us by direct 
observation. It is involved in _species- 
preservation ; as when a blackbird attacks 
a cat, or a polar bear dies in defence of 
her cubs. But this method, as applied to 
endless duration, presents obvious difficul- 
ties; and, as your correspondent says, 
‘“T do not claim by any manner of means 
that it is conclusive.’’? Yet he asserts the 
dogma with much unnecessary warmth. 
If that be not dogmatism, what is it? I 
may add that his remarks about the 
insanity of early man are not mine. Dog- 
matism is a mental defect, but it is not 
insanity.—Yours, &c., 

O. A. SHRUBSOLE. 

Reading, September 16, 1912. 


Srr,—I always read with great interest 
the discourses and discussions published in 
Tue Inquirer on the future life. The 


strong reasons which inspire our longing 


for and hope of a survival beyond the tomb 
are ably set forth, but insufficient notice 
1s taken of another side of the question. 
The chief cause of the growing disbelief in 
immortality is to be found in closer atten- 
tion to the facts, or appearances, which 
point to a possible extinction of the soul. 
We have all observed cases in which physi- 
cal accidents, disease, old age have more 
or less obliterated the mind. Our church 
in Brussels has just lost by death its oldest 
member. For several years his mind had 
been gradually failing, till at last only a 
very small spark remained, and during the 
final days unconsciousness was complete. 
What had the soul become? Questions of 
this sort often turn would-be believers into 
sorrowful doubters; and many would be 
very grateful to those who could help them 
seriously to overcome this difficulty. I 
confess I am among those who need help 
rather than among the helpers.—Yours, 
&e., JAMES Hocart. 
Brussels, September 15, 1912. 


Srr,—Mr. Howard concludes his letter 
published in your last issue with the 
‘salutary reminder that in discussing this 
question we are in the presence of problems 
so vast, in a universe so limitless and full 
of mysteries, that it behoves the inquirer 
-to adopt a tone of reverence whether he 
can claim to hold a definite belief or not. 
We are, indeed, faced by tremendous” 
difficulties and possibilities which only 


fmen and women of supreme faith and 


spiritual insight have ever been able to 
confront with any degree of confidence, 
but in considering this subject it should 
be remembered that, as Professor James 
pointed out, the evidence of the genius and 
the mystic, even when they exhibit signs 
of what seems to us abnormality, is just as 
valuable as that of the scientist who 
argues cautiously from observed facts 
and a materialistic basis. Some might 
even consider it more valuable, if Bergson 
is right about intuition, and if the genius 
and the mystic represent the highest level 
of human development, and are really 
mounting the last rung of the ladder 
of achievement which we slowly climb 
as our latent faculties, mental and spiritual, 
are gradually evolved and brought into 
play. This, of course, widens the field 
of discussion, and makes it impossible 
to avoid all those grounds for belief in 
a future hfe which are dealt with, for~ 
instance, in Myers’ ‘‘ Human Personality.”’ 
I understand, though I have not read the 
book, that Prof. McDougall, in ‘‘ Body 
and Mind,’’ also throws considerable 
light on the problem of the soul, and 
arrives at conclusions which are of supreme 
importance, as coming from the scientific 
side, in support of the religious attitude 
which he did not set out to defend. In 
this connection I should like to mention 
Mrs. - Besant’s suggestive little book, 
‘“ Theosophy and the New Psychology,’’ 
which might almost be called a footnote to 
Professor James’s great work on religious 
experiences. It sets up—in a manner 
the reverse of dogmatic—certain hypotheses 
which. many may be unable to accept, 
such as the debateable one of pre-existence 
to which some of your correspondents have 


referred more or less indirectly ; but the 
fabric of knowledge rests on hypotheses, 
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after all, and some of us desire nothing 


more earnestly than that those which are 


dealt with in this and other books on similar 
lines should be given the widest publicity, 
in order that they may be judged on 
their own merits like other theories, and 
treated with the respectful consideration 
which is usually accorded to the theories 
of scientific men. Whether they are 
endorsed or repudiated by the enlightened 
among us, it will be all to the good that 
those who hold them should learn how to 
defend them intelligently, and that those 
who do not may at least weigh the value 
of beliefs which are proving full of help and 
solace to many people.—Yours, &c., 
: Laura G. ACKRoypD. 
Brondesbury Park, N.W., 
September 17, 1942. 


—— 


THE ABUSE OF LANGUAGH. 


Sir,—sSurely there must be philologists 
among your readers, who, acquainted 
not merely with the important highways 
of their province, but with its pleasant 
and quaint by-ways as well, could explain 
the origin of the constant interjection of 
that senseless word into low speech 
which was the topic of a short article in 
your issue of last week. [I call it senseless 
because it is not merely not confined to 
‘“ strong language,’’ but from the very 
frequence with which it is. uttered, if from 
no other reason, is devoid of all strength, 
whilst the inappropriateness of its applica- 


_ tion suffices to show that it was not intro- 


duced with any regard for its expressive- 
ness. Being senseless it is equally, and 
as a matter of simple consequence, harmless 
too, save in as much as it is an indication of 
lowness comparable to the omission of 
the aspirate, which, fortunately one or 
two degrees less offensive to the ear and 
imagination, is characteristic of the same 
class of speakers and of a much larger 
class besides. Moreover, the insertion of 
the one being well nigh as frequent as 
the omission of the other, it is equally 
unnoticeable to the ears of those who are 
accustomed to such speech. I can remem- 
ber, as I suppose many others can remem- 
ber who were boys some thirty years ago, 
how a word to be placed at random before 
the name of any object, just as senseless 
as that one, though happily of a sound 
more innocent, acquired a temporary 
vogue at school. A somewhat similar 
symptom of youth or undeveloped intellect 
is recourse to slang, and the choice of 
comically inappropriate words which 
have gained a recognised value in the 
dialect of girls as well as boys—such as 
“‘awful’’ and ‘‘ripping.’’ It would 
be deplorable indeed if such undignified 
language were to usurp the place of 
noble speech among all grown men and 
women of the land—and, indeed, it seems 
to have been winning toleration in un- 
expected places during the past ten or 
fifteen years, so that one reads, for in- 
stance, in-a School History of England 
‘“ written for all boys and girls who are 


_interested in the story of Great Britain 


and her Empire,’’ of a claimant to the 
throne being ‘‘ quietly shoved aside ’’; but 
most boys and girls come to recognise it 
as one of the experiments that fail, and 
discontinue it as such under the refining 


influences of advancing years. Taste is 
a thing that does not belong to birth ; 
it can be acquired only by intercourse 
with those who are already cultured, 
whether in life or in their literature or art.— 
Yours, &c., 
Kustace THoMpPson. 
Cairncastle, September 16, 1912. 


pS ESS 


JOHN POUNDS’ HOME. 


An APPEAL BY THE NattonaL ConFERECE 
Union ror SocraLt SeRvVICE. 


Sir,—It is now fourteen years since 
the work of caring for and training 
the orphan and neglected children of 
Portsmouth streets, so nobly begun 
a century ago by John Pounds, was 
taken up in the same spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing devotion by Mary Rogers. The 
teaching of the three R’s to ragged urchins 
was, on the part of the glorious old cobbler, 
a labour of love; and no less is this the 
case with the training of friendless girls 
in the duties of the home, now carried on 
in St. Simon’s-road, Southsea, by Mrs. 
Rogers. An institution of this kind would 
seem to be especially needed in a town like 
Portsmouth, where there is great poverty 
among the families of the casual labourers 
at the docks; and constant distress in the 
homes; and yet where girls on leaving 
school have no wage-earning employment 
open to them, and are at the same time 
exposed to all the dangers unhappily 
abounding in a port, and a garrison town. 
It is just then that a helping hand held 
out may save them from these threatening 
evils ; and when the helping hand can also 
enable them to learn the beauty and the 
use of ‘‘ ordered household ways,’’ and so 
prepare them for womanly service in 
their own or others’ homes, it is surely a 
work that claims our -sympathy, and 
demands our help. 

The call comes especially in this case 
to the members of our own group of 
Liberal Christian Churches, for Mrs. Rogers, 
being a Unitarian, like John Pounds, 
cannot unfortunately look for much sup- 
port from orthodox sources. Her reports 
show that many of those belonging to our 
household of faith are already subscribers, 
or give help in other ways, without which 
the success attained would not be possible ; 
but there must be many others who would 
be glad to join in this good work did they 
realise its needs. At the present moment 
there is a special need. for extra help, as, 
after the wear and tear of years, the house 
requires repainting, the linen replenishing, 
&e.; and donations for this purpose are 
asked for by Mrs. Rogers; while further 
subscriptions would enable her to extend 
the work, which, valuable as it is, only 
touches the fringe of the great existing 
need. ., 

The Committee feel that this definite 
piece of actual Social Service is one which 
may be commended to the members of the 
Union, and all other sympathisers, in the 
confident hope that each will make some 
effort, however small, to answer the appeal. 
The address of Mrs. Rogers is: John 
Pounds’ House, St. Simon’s-road, Southsea. 

We are, on behalf of the Committee, 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas, Chairman. 
CATHERINE GITTINS, Joint 
Joun 8, BurcEss, | Hon. Secs, 


— 


THE GUILD MOVEMENT. 


Str,—Permit us, through your columns, 
to call the attention of our ministerial 
brethren and the Churches generally 
to the Guild Movement at the beginning 
of another season for indoor work. From 
our experiences, and from the reports 
presented to our annual meetings, we 
know that the Guild has proved one of 
the most valuable agencies of our Church 
hfe, exercising an active and vitalising 
influence on all the other agencies. It 
organises the benevolent and _philan- 
thropic forces that ought to be found 
in- every living Church. It unites its 
members in a common cause, and inspires 
them to kindly deeds and Christian graces. 
By providing a mid-week meeting it 
brings the members of our Churches into 
living sympathy with each other, while 
its devotional meetings, conducted usu- 
ally by the members, fosters the religious * 
spirit and leads to the realisation of our 
motto, ‘‘ For God and the Good Life.’’ 
Inquiries continue to be made respecting 
the formation of a Guild and the aims 
and objects of Guild meetings. In re- 
sponse thereto we desire to say that the 
Council of our Guilds’ Union will most 
gladly afford every help and assistance 
within its power in this direction by 
sending speakers to explain the principles 
and working of a Guild. As we say in 
our Triennial Report, the Guilds’ Union 
may be compared to a bureau of infor- 
mation, and we invite inquiries and calls 
for service that may result in the organ- 
ising of our young people more espe- 
cially, and the utilising of all the energies 
and aspirations that make for the Chris- 
tian ideal. We are, in bonds of Christian 
fellowship, 

W. H. LAmMBEtye, President. 

C. M. Wrieut, Hon. Sec. 

je oe t Vice-Presidents. 

H. P. Gree, Treasurer. 
September 19, 1912. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A new volume of theological essays by 
various members of the University of 
Oxford, edited by the Rev. B. H. Streeter, 
will be issued shortly by Messrs. Macmillan. 
It will be called ‘‘ Foundations,’’ and is 
described as an attempt to state the 
essentials of Christianity in the terms 
of contemporary thought. The contribu- 
tors will include the Rev. William Temple, 
Headmaster of Repton, the Rev. N. S. 
Talbot, Fellow of Balliol, the Rev. R. 
Brooke, Fellow of Merton, the Rev. R. 
G. Parsons, Principal of Wells Theologi- 
cal College, the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
Tutor of Keble College, and Mr. W. H. 
Moberly, Fellow of Lincoln College. 

* * * 

Messrs, Macmittan will also publish 
a Life of Francis Paget, D.D.; the late 
Bishop of Oxford, by Stephen Paget 
and the Rev. J.M.C.Crum ; Six Lectures 
on the Inns of Court and of -Chancery, 
delivered in the Middle Temple Hall, 
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which will include two lectures by Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C.; a new edition 
thoroughly revised of Sir F. G. Kenyon’s 
Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament; ‘‘ The Immanence of 
God in Rabbinical Literature,’’ by Dr. 
Abelson; the second series of Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual ”’ ; 
and ‘‘ Economic and Ethic,’’ translated 
from the Italian of Benedetto Croce, 
being the second of the three volumes of 
Croce’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Spirit.’’ 


ok * * 


Messrs. Hopper & STougHToN an- 
nounce among their forthcoming theo- 
logical books ‘* St Paul’s Hymn of Love,”’ 
by Prof. Harnack ; «St. Paul in the Light 
of Religious and Social History,’’ by Prof. 
Adolf Deissmann; ‘‘ Puritanism in Eng- 
land,’’ by Canon Hensley Henson; ‘‘ The 
Psychology of the New Testament,’’ by 
Mr. M. Scott Fletcher, with an intro- 
duction by Canon Rashdall; ‘‘ The 
Principle of Authority in Relation to 
Certainty, Sanctity, and Society,’’ by 
Principal Forsyth; and ‘‘ The Preacher, 
his Life and Work,’’ by the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett. 

Amonc Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s 
other books are ‘* Margaret’ Ethel Mac- 
donald: a Memoir,’’ by J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P.; ‘‘ Among Books Old 
and New, a Study of the Struggle between 
Paganism and Spiritual Idealism,’’ by 
Dr. John Kelman, and ‘‘The Papyri 
Discovered at Elephantine,’’ records of a 
Jewish Community in the Persian period, 
by Dr. Edward Meyer, 


* *K * 


THE Oxford University Press announce 
a new edition of the late Canon Bigg’s 
Bampton Lectures on ‘‘ The Christian 
Platonists of Alexandria,’’ edited by the 
Rey. F. E. Brightman. They will also 
issue in the Oxford English Texts Donne’s 
Poetical Works, edited by H. J. C. Grierson, 
and the elaborate edition of Coleridge’s 
Poetical Works which Mr. BR. H. Coleridge 
has been preparing for a considerable time. 

* * * 


Messrs. T. & T. CiarK’s new books 
include ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Person of 
Jesus Christ,’’ by Professor H. R. Mackin- 
tosh—a new volume of the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library ’’ ; ‘* Eternal 
Life: A Study of its Implications and 
Applications,’? by Baron von Hiigel ; 
‘* The Sources of Religious Insight,’’ by 
Professor Josiah Royce; ‘‘ Primitive 
Christianity and its non-Jewish Sources,”’ 
by Professor Carl Clemen, of Bonn; and 
the fifth volume of the « Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics,’’ which will bring the 
work down to Fichte. 

* * * 


Messrs. Oxarro & Winpus have in pre- 
paration a translation of Reinhart Dozy’s 
‘* Histoire des Musalmans d’Espagne.’’ 
The work has been carefully revised and 
annotated by Mr. F. G. Stokes, and 
where necessary relevant passages have 
been cited from more recent writers. 
They will also publish ‘‘ The Poem-Book 
of the Gael,’’ selected and edited by Miss 
Eleanor Hull. The volume will be adorned 
with initial letters and designs from Irish 


Ethic : Ellen Key. 


manuscripts, and most of the translations 
are in English verse—many of them in the 
metre of the original poems. 

i eat eS 


In ‘‘ The Voice of One Crying,’’ shortly 
to be published by A. & C. Black, Mrs. 
Gibson Cheyne, the author of many small 
volumes of lyric verse, has, for a time, put 
off her singing robes, and assumed the 
rough garb of the prophet. Not in her own 
person, but in that of an imaginary Son of 
Man, a servant of the Lord, she surveys 
the different classes of mankind, and seeks 
to stir up the dull and encourage the down- 
cast. The pieces in the volume are in lines 
of irregular length, and are poetry rather in 
spirit than inform. The rules of metre and 
rhyme would have hindered that un- 
Sparing veracity which is essential to 
prophecy. 

tcc legen fog 

Pror. T. K. Cueynnr’s new book ‘‘ Mines 
of Isaiah Re-explored,’’ which Messrs. A. 
& C. Black are publishing, is an original 
contribution to the study of the ‘‘ Later 
Isaiah.’? It is shown that the current 
views of the ‘‘ Liberation of the Jewish exiles 
need much rectification,’? and that the 
‘‘ Liberator’? was not the Persian King 
Cyrus, but a successful North Arabian 
adventurer. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. T. & T. Cuarxk:—A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi, and Jonah: H. G. Mitchell, D.D., 
J. M. P. Smith, Ph.D., Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D. 
12s. 


Messrs. CasseLzi & Co., Lrp. :—Morals and 
Brain: Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 
6d. net. Religion and Race Regeneration : 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer, D.D. 6d.net. Litera- 
ture, the Word of Life or Death: Canon 
Barry, D.D. 6d. net. 


Messrs. DuckwortH & Co. :—Parallel 
Paths, a Study of Biology, Ethics, and Art : 
T. W. Rolleston. 2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Dent & Sons: — Everyman 
Library. Ils. net:—Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, P. M. Roget, vols. i. ii. ; 
Three Comedies, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson ; The 
Life andAdventures of Audubon the Naturalist, 
R. Buchanan; Poems and _ Translations, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti; Apologia Pro Vita 
Sua, J. H. Newman; Divine Love and 
Wisdom, E. Swedenborg; Anna Karenina, 
Count Leo Tolstoi, vols. i. ii. ; Letters from an 
American Farmer, H. St. John Crevecceur ; 
A Dictionary of Non-Classical Mythology, M. 
Edwardes and L. Spence; Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides, edited by Edward Thomas, vols. i. ii. 


‘CampripGe UNIVERSITY Press :—Cam- 
bridge Bible, Ecclesiasticus. 6s. net. 

Messrs. CHapMAN & Hatz, Ltp. :—O Soul 
of Mine! James Rhoades. ls. net. 


Tuer BriITisH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY : 
—More Golden than Gold. 


Messrs. HoppER & STOUGHTON :—Marriage, 
its Ethic and Religion: The Rev. Principal 
P. T. Forsyth, M.A,, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. The 
Mind of a Master Builder: The Rev. H. B. 
Durrant, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. The Psychology 
of the New Testament: M. Scott Fletcher, 
M.A., B.Litt. 6s. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—Civi- 


lisation at the Cross Roads: J. N. Figgis. 
5s. net. 
Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons :—Love and 


1s. net. 
Mr. Fisoer Unwin :—Malta and the Medi- 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ORDER. 
ine 

ONCE upon a time, many years ago, two 
httle sisters were sitting, subdued and lone- 
some, on a winter's evening in what 
was known as the Big Parlour of their 
country home. They were quite alone. 
Father was away on business; there was 
a new cook with whom they were shy ; 
and Mother was upstairs with baby, 
who was very ill. There were no hospital 
nurses to be had then; when anyone 
fell sick there was just Mother to mind 
them. It was a matter of course for these 
httle girls to be left to mind, not only 
themselves, but the house, too, for Mother. 
To be sure, Ruth must have been seven 
then—quite responsible, Betty, who was 
younger, thought. 

Upstairs the Mother, too, was lonely as 
well as weary and sad. Father was to 
return that evening. It would be a 
melancholy house if she could not leave 
Baby to have some kind of welcome 
ready for him. But that seemed out of 
the question. 

I must tell you what the Big Parlour 
was like; a big, bare room, with just the 
necessary furniture and no more; no 
photographs or extras of any kind. 
Pleasant, very, of a sunshiny’ morning, 
and very cosy at night; that is, when 
Father and Mother were there. But now, 
with just those two little white-pinafored 
figures ...! And the only light was 
from two heavy old silver branches, 
holding candles of home manufacture ; 
no lamps, let alone gas or electric hight. 
The candles illuminated the big mahogany 
table upon which they were placed, but 
left the corners of the 100m dim and 
shadowy. Outside, snow was falling and 
making the world a very eerie place indeed. 

The children had their supper, and then 
the things weie carried away, and there 
seemed nothing more to do. They had 
played with their dolls, and pasted 
pictures in scrap-books, but were tired of 
both. And such a litter as there was. Cut 
papers, paste and scissors; dolls and 
their clothes lying about everywhere ! 
Betty sat on the hearthrug and began 
knocking with the poker at the turf 
fire. The sparks flew merrily up the wide 
chimney, and looked bright and cheery. 
But it also caused the white ashes to 
drop about the hearth. 

‘¢'That’s making a mess!’’ said Ruth. 

Betty dropped the poker and began to 
cry ! 

te It’s so lonely!’’ she said, ‘‘ I wish 
Mother would come down!’’ Ruth wished 
that too, but she said nothing for a bit. 
She was looking round the room with 
its air of neglect, everything slip-shod. 
A bright idea struck her. 

‘* Mother can’t leave Baby,’’ she said, 
**but I'll tell you what, Betty! Let’s 
play that she 7s coming down, and let’s 
just think what she’d like to see when she 
came in. I know! She hates seeing this 
room in a litter . ... Let’s tidy up... ”’ 
‘* Yes, let’s!’’ said Betty, who, indeed, 
almost always agreed with what Ruth said. 

So the little girls set to work very briskly. 


terranean Race: R. N. Bradley. 8s. 6d. net. | They pushed the heavy horse-hair covered | 
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chairs back against the wall into their 
places. They closed the shutters and drew 
the thick crimson curtains quite across 
the windows, so as to shut out even the 
idea of the cold, silent snow. They 
cleared away everything they had had 
of doll-ware and scrap-book treasures. 
They swept the hearth quite clean of the 
fluffy ashes that Betty had scattered there. 
They ... but you'll have to imagine 
for yourselves all the other things Ruth 
and Betty did! I can’t remember any more. 
And then they went softly upstairs and 
washed faces and hands, and tidied their 
hair. It was the fashion then to wear it 
in plaits, one at each side, tied with ribbon ; 
Ruth thought the play would be more 
real if they took out their Sunday ribbons, 
they were blue, and very pretty. So busy 
were they, and so careful, speaking only 
in whispers, that they never heard sounds 
that might have warned them! ‘To be 
sure, the wheels were deadened by the 
snow as Father drove up to the door. 


- But neither did they hear the swish-swish 


of soft skirts that meant Mother running 
down herself to let Father in. And he 
and she had just gone into the Big Parlour, 
and were standing by the fire, and it was, 
..+ ‘* You must be very cold, dear! ”’ 
and then, ‘‘ What matter, if the child is 
better.’’ 

“* Yes, yes! he’s in such a sound sleep, 
that I just left him to see you. . .”’ 

And then in crept the little sisters, still 
very careful to make no noise. 

Well, what a surprise it was! What a 
play they had had, and here it had come 
true! Mother had come down, and not 
only that, but Father was there ... and 
they expecting nothing but the empty 
room they had just leit. 

They almost screamed with joy, as they 
rushed forward. In a moment Betty was 
on Father’s broad shoulders, hugging him 
and petting his cold face. And Ruth 
was in Mother’s arms, close to her tender 
heart. 

‘“My good little girls!’’ Mother said. 
‘* What put it into your heads to do all 
this? Nothing forgotten that I meant to 
do myself... Father’s slipper toasting 
for him . . . and my chair and the comfy 
footstool ready.”’ 

** Sit in it, Mother, do!’’ begged Ruth ; 
and that was done, and Ruth wasn’t a 
bit too big to be taken on Mother’s lap. 
Then Mother had to tell again about Baby 
and how much better he was, so that she 
could leave him with Nurse. . . How 
happy they all were, in that old, shabby 
Big Parlour. And why ? 

Well, of course, the main thing to be 
thankful for was that Baby was better! 
But, in addition, Mother’s heart was 
gladdened by the signs she saw of the 
loving thought of her little daughters. 
She was very orderly herself; and now, 
exhausted as she was, body, and mind, 
by the days and nights of anxious watching 
by Baby, it was like comfort to her to 
have that neat, cosy Big Parlour 
to rest in. She sighed with satisfaction 
as she saw, too, that the children had 
made themselves tidy as well as the room. 
Ruth and Betty never forgot that evening; 
and the pleasure their efforts after Order 
had given to the dear Mother. 

This is only a very little story to tell, 
you will say! Yes, but as I reminded 


you before, it is the little things that 
matter. Tidiness is only a small virtue, 
you think, but to practise it means getting 
a habit that will help you very much. 
No one can tell the extra work people have 
who are not orderly in their ways; the 
lost papers, the mislaid gloves and pins. 
It is endless, the confusion that is caused 
by the want of this small virtue. 

But besides this, Order really 7s Heaven’s 
first law. Nothing, to one who does not 
know, could seem more irregular than 
the stars that shine in their countless 
myriads down upon our earth. Yet each 
has its appointed place, and time to rise 
and set. Nothing in God’s world is 
without rule. Music, beautiful and varied 
as it is, obeys strict laws. And we, too, 
have laws which we should regard if we 
wish to be true children of the Father 
who placed us here, and has given us these 
laws for our help and guidance. 

KY REP. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


od 


A REFERENDUM ON RELIGION. 
An INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM. 


Tue editorial board of the Cenobium, 
the able international Review devoted to 
the interests of the liberal movement in 
religion, is conducting an interesting in- 
quiry into religious experience and belief by 
means of a referendum. The following 
Questionnaire has been issued, and we have 
been requested to submit it to the con- 
sideration of our readers. If any of them 
desire to take part in the Symposium 
by replying to all or some of the ques- 
tions answers should be forwarded with- 
out delay to the Cenobium, Lugano, 
Switzerland. = 


List oF QUERIES. 


(1) Do you distinguish between religion 
and religions, between the religious spirit 
common to all mankind in various degrees, 
and the denominational spirit which is 
confined to the dogmas of a particular 
creed ? In which of these two senses will 
you use the world religion in your contri- 
bution to this inquiry ? 

(2) Does God occupy a place in your 
thoughts? lf so, how do you conceive 
God? What does this word correspond 
to in your mind? What do you think 
about prayer ? 

(3) What do you understand by religious 
sentiment ? If you consider it necessary, 
or at least useful, what means do you 
think most indicated or best adapted to 
promote it, strengthen it, keep it pure ? 
Under what circumstances have you ex- 
perienced religious emotions, and to what 
categories or what degrees of emotion do 
you think the word religious most par- 
ticularly applies ? 

(4) Does the problem of a future life 
occupy your mind? Do you conceive a 
survival of personality after death? If 
so, do you understand it in the figurative 
sense of the repercussion of your deeds, 
or in the metaphysical sense of a reality 


beyond the grave ? 


(5) What relation is there, according to 
you, between religion ahd dogma? Is the 
one the condition of the other? And 
what do you understand by dogma ? 

(6) Can belief and science be reconciled 2 
If so, how do you conceive such a con- 
ciliation ? 

(7) Do you consider morality indepen- 
dent of religion, or not? What place has 
the idea of a sanction in your moral life ? 
Do you admit the terms sin and redemp- 
tion? Are you convinced of the reality 
of evil in the sense of a power opposed to 
good? Do you believe in necessity and 
the possibility of conquering evil by our 
own efforts or by the help of others ? 

(8) Do you think that a school without 
God can truly fulfil its educational pur- 
pose? Is the lay school—or, which is 
practically the same, the school without 
confessionistic inspiration—not as well 
fitted for its educational mission as the 
denominational school? In this case, 
what would you substitute for the missing 
eligious element ? And if, on the other 
hand, you consider a religious spirit 
necessary, or at least useful, to what mini- 
mum do you think religious forms could 
be reduced, so that religious inspiration 
was not made too vague or insufficient ? 

(9) Have you preserved undiminished the 
faith of your childhood ? If not, at what 
age and under what circumstances have 
you cut yourself off from the traditional 
religious confession, which we presume 
was that of your youth ? What effect has 
this severance had on your sentiments, on 
your thoughts, on your conduct ? . 

(10) Do you approve of relations be- 
tween State and Church, and what do you 
conceive these should be ? 


NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. 


Tue following statement of the aims 
of the National Home-Reading Union, 
and its opportunities of study during the 
coming season, has been issued by the 
Bishop of Hereford, Chairman of the 
Council, and Mr. J. W. Mackail, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee :— 

Every year the output of books is 
increasing, and it becomes more difficult 
for persons who have not much time at 
their disposal to arrange their reading so 
that it shall be interesting and instructive. 
It may be of interest to your readers to 
hear of a society which gives the needed 
guidance, and also provides a means of 
promoting social intercourse. 

The National Home-Reading Union 
was founded twenty-three years ago to 
guide readers of all ages and classes in their 
choice and use of books. The Council 
secures the help of experts in drawing 
up lists of books in various subjects 
graded in difficulty to suit all kinds of 
readers. In the magazine issued to mem- 
bers each month hints are given as to the 
way in which the books should be read, 
so as to yield the greatest pleasure and 
profit, in connection with a series of articles 
on the authors and their work. Tutorial 
help is offered, and questions are set- which 
enable the reader to test the soundness of 
his knowledge of the subject. Members are 
encouraged to read in ‘‘ Circles’’ formed 
for the purpose of mutual stimulus and 
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help, and are united together in a great 
Reading Guild. 

Some of the subjects selected for special 
study during the present winter are: 
India, Italy, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Ireland, Great Musicians, French Litera- 
ture, Early Italian Art, the Open Air, the 
Bible as Literature, Jeremiah, Charities 
and their Administration, the Child at 
home, Dante (for beginners), Simple Bio- 
graphical Studies, Founders of the Empire, 
Australia, the Study of Words, and 
General Literature. 

Anyone may join the Union on payment 
of the small subscription (varying from 
1s. to 4s.) which admits to membership 
in the different courses. 

Full information about the courses, the 
formation of Reading Circles, &c., will 
gladly be given by the secretary of the 
Union, 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, London 
W.C. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
AN APPEAL TO MINISTERS. 

We have received for publication the 
following letter from the President and 
ex-President of the National Unitarian 
Temperance Association. It is addressed 
specially to the ministers on the Roll of 
the Essex Hall Year Book. 

Dear Frinnps,—We appeal to you for 
your support and sympathy in the work of 
the society which we represent. Many of 
you are teetotallers, all of you, we are per- 
suaded, are ‘‘ Temperance Reformers,’’ in 
the sense that you recognise and deplore 
the evils of excessive drinking, that you 
believe the present conditions and regu- 
lations under which the sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks is carried on to be capable 
of improvement, and that you would 
gladly do something to promote wise 
attempts to improve them. 

We who address you believe individually 
that personal abstinence is the soundest 
basis for temperance reformers to start 
from, and we know that many of you agree 
with us, but this is not the point on 
which we now desire to insist. The time 
is past when teetotallers could reproach 
the rest of the world with apparent in- 
difference to the evils of drink, and also, 
we hope, when others could reproach 
tcetotallers with neglect of all the broader 
issues Involved, and a narrow and fanatical 
insistence on the one remedy of total 
abstinence guarded by a pledge. 

No one now would dare to say that the 
drink question claims no attention, or 
that it is not his business ; nor, on the other 
hand, would any teetotaller dare to 
maintain that poverty, unsanitary con- 
ditions, presence of opportunities and 
temptations, lack of open-air occupations, 
and general monotony and dulness of 
life have no bearing upon drinking habits. 
And all, presumably, would agree that 
under the existing system the sale of 
liquor is not regulated with a single 
eye either to the public good, however 
understood, or to the public wishes, 
however expressed or ascertained. 

_ Our society, though primarily teetotal in 
its constitution, desires and invites the 
co-operation of all who are interested in 
temperance reform. It has never ne- 
glected those aspects of the temperance 
question which constitute the common 
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ground ‘of all temperance reformers, and 
would gladly extend its activities in these 
directions, were it adequately supported. 
May we respectfully and earnestly beg 
you to ask yourselves what you are 
personally doing for this cause, and 
whether there is any valid reason why you 
should not at least show your sympathy 
with us and our work by enrolling your- 
selves as ordinary or honorary members 
of our society. The minimum subscription 
is ls. or 2s. 6d. respectively for the two 
classes of membership. Only 45 of our 
ministers have joined us, and we believe 
that if there were anything like a generous 
response to this appeal, the fact alone 
would be a powerful means of bringing the 
whole question with renewed force before 
our people, and would be a source of great, 
indeed hardly calculable, encouragement to 
all our workers.—Yours very sincerely, 
Puiuie H. Wicxsteep, President. 
H. G. Cuancenitor, Ex-President. 
September, 1912. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
THE INQUIRER FUND. 


Miss Denpy, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
permanent care of the Feeble-Minded has 
received the following donations in reply 
to her recent appeal in our columns :— 


S.C. 8 Fee 100' 2000 
Miss Eiloart Opes O) 
Mrs. Batty.. Uierd 0 
Miss Evans. . Fe Oe) 
Miss 8. J. Gregg .. 010 0 
Miss F. A. Short .. sole un S10 en Oe 6) 
Mrs. Schunck sa Reo 150) 200) 

£149 3 0 


A parcel of books and two of magazines, 

Further donations, both great and small, 
are needed very urgently, and may be 
sent to Miss Dendy at 13, Clarence-road, 
Withington, Manchester. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tut INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
Lasour LEGISLATION. 


Ir there still existed any doubt as to the 
need and usefulness of an international 
association for labour legislation, it must 
surely have been dispelled by the reports 
of the seventh biennial meeting, which 
has just been held at Zurich. Over two 
hundred delegates representing the United 
States, our own overseas Empire, the 
British Islands, Mexico and every EKuro- 
pean State except Servia and Bulgaria 
(which, however, apologised for not send- 
ing delegates), took part in the animated 
discussions of the Congress. What, perhaps, 
more than anything, has lentextraordinary 
interest to the proceedings has been the 
variety of the sources from which opinion 
has been drawn. Men and women of 
every social and political creed and class 
and religion, it might almost be said, 
found it possible to sit side by side in 


amicable . discussion. Employers of 
labour and Trade Union leaders, uni- 
versity professors and working miners, 


distinguished Government officials like - 


M. Fontaine, and hardly less distinguished 
voluntary social workers, all contributed 
to the common stock of experience and 
information. 


Continuous Inpustriss. 

In a brief notice it would be impossible 
to refer to all the subjects dealt with in 
an over-crowded agenda, but, from the 
British point of view, possibly the most 
interesting result of the Conference was 
the decision arrived at with regard to 
continuous industries. A special com- 
mission of the Association which met 
in London last June to consider the 
three-shift system decided to recommend 
to the Governments of the respective 
countries the adoption of an eight hours 
day for iron and steel workers. The 
presence of Mr. A. H. Crosfield, of War- 
rington, who, with Mr. Thomas Schlytter, 
of Christiania, has devoted a great deal of 
disinterested effort to this question; of 
Mr. Hodge, M.P., of the British steel 
smelters; and Mr. Cox, of the manu- 
facturing iron and steel smelters, brought 
such a mass of expert evidence into play 
that. the full Conference at Zurich decided 
to endorse the recommendation of the 
Special Commission to.request the Swiss 
Federal Council to invite the Govern- 
ments of the interested States to a con- 
ference, having for its object an imter- 
national agreement to establish an eight 
hours day for the iron and steel trades. 
Investigations into the need of other con- 
tinuous industries for similar regulations 
will be continued and reports presented. 


OTHER DECISIONS OF THE CONGRESS. - 

The British section presented a full 
report of the working of the Trade Boards 
Act, with the result that the Association 
decided to recommend for international 
adoption a scheme which closely follows 
the lines of this measure. The Con- 
tinental delegates were also extremely 
anxious that their respective Govern- 
ments should accept what they call “‘ the 
English week,’’ in other words, a Satur- 
day half-holiday. Steps are being taken 
to bring about an International Conven- 
tion to restrict the use of lead in pottery- 
making, to secure a ten-hour day for 
women, and to abolish altogether night 
work by boys. S ois 

As one: argument which is frequently 
used against the amelioration of labour 
conditions is that improvement will ren- 
der employees unable to meet foreign 
competition, the activity of the Associa- 
tion in bringing about international agree- 
ments is of the highest importance. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Hersham.—The annual meeting of the Free 
Christian Church was held on Thursday, 
September 12, when the reports of the various 
institutions connected with the church were 
presented. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
David Price. 
knowledging a vote of thanks to the officers, 
and the cordial appreciation of his services, 
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which had been expressed by several speakers, 
intimated to the regret of all present that his 
pastorate, extending over almost twenty-one 
years, must shortly terminate. 

London: Blackfriars.—On the occasion of 
a visit of about twenty members of the 
Northampton Unitarian Athletic League to 
London, on Saturday, September 14, a team 
from the Stamford-street Chapel Men’s Club 
played a team from Kettering-road Church 
(Northampton) at cricket on Clapham Com- 
mon, the Londoners winning the match. A 
pleasant gathering was afterwards held at the 
chapel at Blackfriars, when a hearty welcome 
was extended to the visitors by the Rev. J. C. 
Ballantyne, chairman of the Stamford-street 
Men’s Club; and by Mr. W. Grigg, captain of 
the cricket team. Messrs. Nelson and Bent 
responded, and cordially invited the London 
team to visit Northampton at some future 
date. 

London: Lewisham.—The programme of 
the Union Literary and Scientific Society, in 
connection with the Unitarian Church, for the 
first part of the coming season includes lectures 
on *‘ Labour Unrest,’’ by Mr. G. H. Roberts, 
M.P.; ‘* Science and Race Prejudice,’’ by Mr. 
Gustav Spiller; ‘‘ The Montessori Method of 
Education,’’ by Miss Julian (principal of the 
Avery-hill Training College); ‘‘ Daylight 
Saving,’’ by Mr. William Willett; and ‘‘ The 
Transformation of Capital,’? by Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.A. (hon. secretary, Labour Co- 
partnership Association). 

London Sunday School Society—A course 
of four lectures on ‘‘ Life in Palestine at the 
Time of Jesus ’’ will be given by Dr. Estlin 
Carpenter, in connection with the London 
Sunday School Society, on Thursdays October 
3, 10, 17, 24, at 8 p.m., at Essex Hall. The 
subjects will be as follows :—October 3, ‘‘ The 
Land and the People ’’ (lantern lecture) ; 
October 10, ‘* Religion ’’; October 17, ‘‘ The 
Scribes and Pharisees,’’; October 24, ‘‘ The 
* Age to Come.’’’ Tickets for the course of 
four lectures, price ls., can be obtained at 
Essex Hall, or of the hon. secretary, Mr. R. 
Asquith Wooding, 25, Engayne-gardens, Up- 
minster, Essex. 

Liverpool Unitarian Temperance Association. 
—A public meeting in connection with the 
Liverpool Unitarian Temperance Association 
will be held in the Domestic Mission, Mill- 
street, Liverpool, on Wednesday, September 
25, at 8 p.m. The chair will be taken by the 
Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, and the speakers. will 
include the Rev. Charles Hargrove, M.A., and 
Miss Harriet Johnson. 

Mexborough.—A correspondent writes as 
follows :—‘‘ It is just over six months since 
the Free Christians worshipping at the Mex- 
borough Congregational Church were compelled 
to seek another and more hospitable roof under 
which to worship God, and took up their 
abode in what is known as the Central Hall... . 
After nearly fourteen years’ ministry at the 
Congregational Church, Mr. Anderson and the 
Free Christians joined hands. Since that day, 
we are glad to report, we have made rapid pro- 
gress, in spite of the many difficulties and set- 
backs. We started our Free Church with a 
m¢mbership of 60; to-day we number 140. 
We forthwith started a Sunday school, num- 
bering 80; that number has increased to 250. 
An adult class was also commenced, and has 
been well attended. We are glad to acknow- 
ledge that the Sheffield Unitarians helped us 
most heartily. Our inaugural tea, at which 
over 400 sat down, and which was entirely 
given by friends and sympathisers, and man- 
aged by the ladies of our church, was followed 
by a crowded and enthusiastic meeting, pre- 
sided over by the Lord Mayor of Sheffield 
(Mr. A. J. Hobson), and very stirring addresses 
were given by the Revs. C. J. Street, M.A., 
and A. H. Dolphin. The Free Christians of 
Mexborough, Bolton-on-Dearne, and Barnsley 
are now linked up under the pastorate of the 
Rey. T. Anderson. . . . We ask no questions 


about a man’s creed or his theology; all we| ‘‘ straight and narrer’’ principle. Then 


demand is liberty to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience. Our numbers are 
rapidly increasing, and we are, to our dismay, 
finding the hall inadequate both for worship 
and the social activities we desire to initiate ; 
and, what is more serious, when our twelve 
months’ tenancy is ended the hall is likely to 
be sold, and then we shall be forced to seek 
other premises. We have therefore decided 
to buy land and build a place of our own. We 
shall do our best, and hope and trust that all 
who love the cause of religious freedom will not 
forget the little band of Free Christian wor- 
shippers at Mexborough. The three churches 
above mentioned are associated with the 
recently formed Sheffield District Association 
of Unitarian, Free Christian, and Free Congre- 
gational Churches. ’’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK Farm. 
Rebecca Rowena Randall (she is so 
particular about giving you her name in 
full!) has already endeared herself to 
all readers of Kate Douglas Wiggins’ 
charming books, and now that she has 
crossed the Atlantic in the person of Miss 
Edith Taliaferro, and is flaunting the 
famous pink parasol on the boards of a 
London theatre, we love her more than 
ever. We are not quite sure that this 
managing little person, with her big 
candid eyes and her pretty curls, is not 
slyly laughing in her sleeve at us half the 
time, especially when she appears in the 
last act as a young lady of seventeen in her 
‘* sraduation ’’ gown of cheesecloth, and 
pretends to be grown up. But we could 
forgive her even that, and the curious 
American drawl which becomes a little 
monotonous, at times, in sheer gratitude 
for the atmosphere of springtime and 
youth which she creates wherever she goes. 
Rebecca is the embodiment of life and 
mirth. She is bubbling over with joy 
and originality, and the desire not only 
to have a good time herself, but to make 
everybody else deliciously happy as well. 
She has her troubles. For instance, there 
is always present with her the thought 
of the big family at home, and the mort- 
gage on the farm, not to speak of Aunt 
Miranda. But winning smiles, an ingen- 
uous nature, and a knack of verse-writing 
and ‘‘ bossing’’ other people in the prettiest 
manner possible drive dull care away, 
and we leave her at the end of the play 
with as good a prospect as ever a fairy 
princess had of being ‘‘ happy ever after.’’ 
* * 


* 


THERE are other interesting people in 
the play, although they never permit you 
to think that they come up to Rebecca ; 
Jeremiah Cobb (‘‘ Uncle Jerry’’), for 
instance, the only individual who is 
capable of dealing diplomatically with the 
whimsical young person from the Brick 
House. Uncle Jerry drives the village 
stage coach, an antiquated vehicle which 
one would naturally associate with an 
earlier. period than 1880, the year in 
which the events are supposed to have 
taken place. He has the hoar locks of 
age with the sunny heart of a child, and is 
a pleasant foil to the uncompromising 
maiden aunt who never stands any non- 
sense, and thinks herself capable of 


managing anything and anybody on the 


there is Mrs. Perkins, the village gosstp and 
mother of an extraordinary child called 
Emma Jane, who wears stiffly starched 
print frocks and executes a dance in the 
Sawyers’ barn which is an amusing thing 
to remember. Altogether, ‘‘ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,’’ in spite of the 
unfamiliar dialect peculiar to country- 
folk from the State of Maine, and a streak 
of sentimentality which at times almost 
spoils the fun, provides a refreshing enter- 
tainment, and it has this advantage in 
a stressful age like our own that it suggests 
no problems, and leaves everybody con- 
tented, 


Tue FounvER oF THE SUNDAY LEAGUE. 
The death of Mr. R. M. Morrell, the 
founder of the National Sunday League, 
has occurred at a time when the whole 
question of Sunday entertainments has 
again been raised in an acute form. He 
had reached the age of 89, and for many 
years had ceased to take an active part 
in the movement which he inaugurated, 
and which is likely to have far-reaching 
results. As far back as 1855 Mr. Morrell 
became imbued with a strong desire to 
make the people’s Sunday a day of 
brightness and wholesome recreation as 
well as rest, and in that year a motion 
was put forth in the House of Commons 
affirming that it was ‘‘ desirable that’ 
the national museums and art galleries 
should be opened on Sundays.’’ It was 
rejected by a large majority, but Mr. 
Morrell and the friends who were associated 
with him in the movement continued to 
agitate in spite of persistent opposition, 
and after a few small successes final victory 
was obtained in 1896—forty-one years 
after the formation of the League. Many 
notable men, including Huxley and John 
Stuart Mull, lent him their support. 
Charles Dickens was among the earliest 
to render practical assistance by appearing 
at the first series of Sunday evenings for 
the people in the old St. Martin’s Hall 
to read ‘‘ The Christmas Carol.’’ In early 
days Mr. Morrell was considerably perse- 
cuted for his opinions, and suffered 
actual physical violence for advocating 
principles which are still unpopular in 
certain quarters; but his enthusiasm 
suffered no defeat, and he had the satis- 
faction accorded to few pioneers of seeing 
his work crowned with complete success. 


Tue Work oF THE LaBsouR EXCHANGES. 
The Board of Trade Labour Gazette 
gives some useful statistics relating to the 
work of the Labour Exchanges, from which 
it appears that the number of Exchanges 
has been inoreased by 164 during the 
past year. The number of applications 
received during August was 183,892 (men 
118,323, women 37,923, boys 15,619, and 
girls 12,027), a daily average of 7,995, 
compared with 8,049 in July. The number 
of vacancies filled during the period was 
67,529 (men 44,461, women 11,804, boys 
6,903, and girls 4,361), a daily average 
of 2,936, compared with 2,573 in July 
and 1,901 in August, 1911. Of the 
vacancies filled during August 16,925 (men 
13,985, women 2,359, boys 374, and 
girls 207) were temporary, in the sense of 
being known, to be for less than a week’s 
employment. 
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CHURCH, MANCHESTER, 


Appeal and Bazaar Fund, 1912. 
Special Effort to Raise £1,250. 


A Bazaar and Chrysanthemum Fair to 
be held November 6, 7, 8 and 9, ia the 
Chorlton Town Hall, Manchester. 


In submitting our appeal we have the following 
objects in view :— 

(1) Ligurpation or Drst.—On certain pro- 
perty belonging to the Church there is a mortgage 
of £550, the balance of an original mortgage of 
£850. The reduction of £300 has been achieved 
by the Congregation’s own efforts from time to 
time. 

(2) A New Onaan.— We haye hitherto 
struggled to maintain a good musical standard in 
our services. To this end we have been gener- 
ously and effectively helped by an unpaid choir 
and organist. For the continuance of areasonable 
efficiency we now require a new organ. ‘The old 
organ has done splendid service; but it was 
not new when bought by us, and it has served us 
28 years. 

(3) Renovation AND ReEpatrs.—The Church 
and Schools stand in real need of renovation. 
They are a splendid and substantial block of 
buildings, and attention paid to them now will 
be a genuine economy, likely to be felt for many 
years tocome. Since the appeal was drafted the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation have 
given notice that the drainage requires certain 
alterations which will involve considerable out- 


lay. 
FOR THESE PURPOSES WE DESIRE 
TO RAISE £1,250. 

The Congregation and Elder Scholars of the 
Sunday School have already raised or promised 
donations amounting to the sum of £300. This 
is the first public appeal made for over 20 years, 
the congregation being entirely self-supporting. 
There are no endowments. 

We are, yours faithfully, 
B. C. Constasin, Ministery, 16, Langdale Road, 
Victoria Park, Manchester, 

Joun Heys, President. 

Dan Baxter, Vice-President. 

Harry Anaus, Chairman of Bazaar Committee. 

JOHN CHORLTON, T'reasurer, 2, Beresford-road, 

Longsight, Manchester. 

Ottver H. Hays, 8, Sunny Bank-road, Long- 

sight, Manchester, Secretary. 

Cuas. H. Cuooriton, 38, Ashfield-road, Rus- 

holme, Manchester, Secretary. 

Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and may be sent to Mrs. 
CONSTABLE, the Treasurer, or to the Secretaries. 

The following donations from friends have 
already been received :— 

Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, Bart. ... £10 10 
Charles Hawksley. Esq. Ss 10 10 
The Misses Riddell... ee ae pee Uo) 

“ Anonymous” ee Fie ; 

Rey, C. C. Coe, F.R.GS. 
Mrs. Ashton ... $3 
J. R. Beard, Esq., J.P. 


Miss Gaskell ... ace 
Mrs.8. Holland... os 
George H. Leigh, Esq., IE 

Miss 8. Scholes Wrigley ... 

Mrs. Hans Renold ... ee 

The Misses Brooks ... as 

J. F. L Brunner, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Cobb... Rs rie aon 
Miss Lydia A. Leigh (deceased)... 
J.S. Lister, Heq. -... Se er 
F. W. Monks, Esq., J.P. ... 

A, and W. P.... ne ics 

T. Fletcher Robinson, Esq. 
Mrs: 1: Walkor 9 °\.0 ees 
G. 8. Woolley, Esq... 

Miss A. M. Phillips... z 
W. B. Worthington, Esq. ... 56 
Mr. and Mrs. John Dendy ese 
Miss 8. S. Dowson ... ies 5 
HB. Foulkes, Esq. 

H. P. Greg, Esq. 

D. A. Little, Esq. 

George Thomas, Esq. sas 
Lieut.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan 

Mrs. Alice W. Turner ~ 

Miss M. 2. Watson ... 

el Sabi D Pex BAG AP a ae 

“ Hadji” we bes 

Rey. C. A. Greaves ... 

David Healey, Hsq.... 

Mrs. Kate N. Hollins 

Mrs. E. S. Paget 

Sums under £1 
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DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1r ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 

Deputy- Conard a A, HARDCASTLE, 


LesLigE T. BuRNETT. | Miss Ceci GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. Russell. 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, 


22, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Te Society offers to send an efficient 

Lecturer free of charge to League Meet- 
ings, Debating Societies, &. Autumn and 
winter engagements should be booked at once. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Offices: London Bridge, E.C. 
P. J. FOLEY, Esq., President. 


Annual Income £2,949,000 
Claims Paid exceed £12,700,000 


Additional Representatives Wanted. 


F. D. BoOWLEs, 
G. SHRUBSALL, 


Managing 
Directors, 


On Literary. Educational, Scientific Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Malf Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, WC, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1di, Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SipNEy P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


USSEX Lanes and Downs.—Board- 


Residence or Apartments in Country 
Cottage. Special terms for week-ends. Refer- 
ence kindly permitted to Rev.and Mrs. HENRY 
Gow, Hampstead. — Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


ADY wishes to meet another~ to 

share country cottage for few weeks. 

Expenses from 15s. inclusive. — INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


PPLES.—Delicious Dessert Apples, 
40 Ibs. 7s. 6d., 20 lbs. 4s. Excellent 
cooking, 40 lbs. 63s., 20 Ibs. 3s. 6d. 20 lbs. each 
6s. 9d., 10 Ibs. 3s. 9d. Carriage paidin England 
and Wales.—F RANK Roscon, Steeple Morden, 
Royston, 


BSOLUTELY FREE! — 200 
novel Patterns of charming Autumn 
Blouse material; guaranteed unshrinkable 
wool, warm, light, colours fast; fascinating 
designs, looks smart for years.—Write to-day, 
Horton's, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Irish Linen, suitable for making hand- 
some Teacloths, Traycloths, D’Oyleys. Bundle 
of big pieces only 2s.6d.; postage 4d, Irish 
Linen Catalogue FREE.—Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 
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LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFaLL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.0,, and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd,, at the Ofice, 
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Social Progress. 


(REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3666. 
New Serius, No. 770. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1912. 


[Onz Puyny. 


Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Ministers and Congregations 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


COMMEMORATION 


OF THE 


250th ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Ejection of the Two Thousand 


TO BE HELD IN 


MANCHESTER, 


ON 


SATURDAY, OCT. 5, 1912. 


3.30 p.m. United Service of the Congregations 
of the Province, in Cross Street Chapel. 
Preacher, the Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A., 
of London. 


4.45 p.m. Procession from Cross Street Chapel 
to the Memorial Hail, Albert Square, 


p.m. Tea at the Memorial Hall, 6d. each. 


p.m. Meeting at the Memorial Hall, the 
President of the Assembly, J. WIGLEY, 
Esq., in the Chair. Addresses by the 
Rev. H. Enrie_p Dowson, B.A., ‘Our 
Heritage” ; JoHN DeENpy, Esq. (repre- 
senting the Memorial Hall] Trustees, the 
Rey. 8. H. Metione, M.A., D.Sc, ‘ Dis- 
senting Academies’; and the Rev. H. 
D. Roserts, ““The Future of Noncon- 
formity.” 


5.0 
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J. WIGLEY, President. 
H, E. DOWSON, B.A. )\ Hon. 
N. ANDERTON, B.A. J Secs, 


ESSEX CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 
Snoduction Service. 


A Service of Induction, followed by a Meeting of 
Welcome, in connection with the appointment 
of the Rev. H. B, Speight, will take place on 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4th. 
Service in the Church at 8.0 p.m.- Conducted by 
the Rey. Frank K. Frersron. J 
The Charge to the Minister will be given by the 
Rev. Dr. Carpenter. : 


The Charge to the Congregation will be given by 
the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams. 


MEETING IN LINDSEY HALL at 9 p.m. 


Members of other Churches are cordially invited 
to be present. 


RONALD P. JONES, See. 


WO LADY ARTISTS (painters of 
Parisian School) would receive in their 
comfortable refined country home near Baden- 
Baden (Black Forest) one or two ladies, 
desirous to spend the winter in mild climate, 
to practise German or to study Art (private 
lessons in Painting, Drawing, Water Colours, 
Etching), Beautiful old garden, fancy farm, 
delightful scenery.—Terms and photo. of place 
from Miss SCHULTZEN-ASTEN, Obersasbach-in- 
Baden. References given and taken. 


Provincial Assembly of London 
The South-Eastern Counties. 


The 24th Annual Meeting of the 
Assembly will be held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on Tuesday, 
8th October, 1912. 


The proceedings will be as follows :— 


11.45 a.m. Service in the Chapel. 


Preacher, the Rev. W. Tupor Jonnus, 
Ph.D., of Islington. Supported by 
Rev. W. H. DrumMonp, B.A., of 
London. 


1.15 p.m. Luncheon. 


4.30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
The Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, in the Chair. 


6.0pm. Tea. 


7.0p.m. Conference. 
The Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D., will read 
a paper on “Citizenship and the 
Churehes.” 
All the meetings will be held at the College. 
No cheap railway tickets are available. 
Accommodation will be reserved on the 
9.50 a.m. train from Paddington. Return from 


Oxford, 9.25 p.m. 
GORDON COOPER, 


Hon. See. 


LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


on ‘‘Life in Palestine at the time of 
Jesus”? will be given by Dr. J. ESTLIN 
CARPENTER (Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford) at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand, on Thursdays, October 3, 10, 17, and 
24, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets for the course, price ls., can be 
obtained at Essex Hall. 
R. AsquirH Woopine, Hon Sec. 


Elocutionary Entertainments 
R. ALFRED PERRIS is prepared 


to book engagements for a two hours’ 
Entertainment, consis!ing of Dramatic and 
Poetic Recitals, grave and gay, interspersed 
with Musicalitems, vocal and instrumental, by 
Miss May Prrris.—For particulars, terms, 
&c., address, 135, Padgate-lane, Warrington. 


ISS DREWRY hopes to resume her 
Gourses. of Lectures, Readings, and 
Lessons on English Language and Literature 
early in October. For particulars apply by 
letter.—143, King Henry’s-road, London, N.W. 


ROOKFIELD CHURCH, GORTON. 

—The Bazaar postponed on account of 

the coal strike will be opened October 16 to 

19, inclusive. £600 urgently needed for 

Church and School objects. Donations thank- 
fully acknowledged by the Minister, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHauu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


“TIHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGuH-cLass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, _ 

HicgHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TaLpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MISTRESS. 


AN -Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Monraomery, M.A., Head Master. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities aud professicns, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably — respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.Srprpapnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


OME EDUCATION.—JOSEPH H. 
WicksTEED (M.A. Oxon) and E1. ven 
WICKSTEED (Higher Froebel Cert.) have taken 
a house on high ground and sandy soil, be- 
tween Guildford and Dorking, where they 
wish to receive a few boys and girls to educate 
with their own, ages 3 to 13. 

The house stands on the edge of the 
Common, in two acres of grounds, mostly 
pinewood and heather. » 

They will be assisted by Miss Enid Bran- 
son (Science Tripos, Cambridge) and visiting 
teachers. Trained nurse in the house. 

For illustrated prospectus apply Wester- 
main, Chilworth, Surrey. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the. Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, September 29. 


LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. A. C. HoLpEN, 
M.A.; 7, Mr. R. W. Perrincsr. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caney. 


Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 


Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresszpy, D.D. 


Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. KE. Dariyn. 


Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. H. Kina. 


Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Franx K. Frezston; 3.15, 
Rev. H. B, Spnieut, M.A. 


Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
J. A. PEarson; 6,.30,Rev. A. C. HoLpEn, 
M.A, 


Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. Kinsman; 
6.80, Rev. JoHN ELUS. 


Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Listmr, 
B.A. 7 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A. 


Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ARTHUR HURN, 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rey. Wm. L. 
Tucker, M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street; 11 and 7, 
Rev. Dr, TupoR Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F, HANKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. Rorzr, 
B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrtH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON CooPER, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
D. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
only, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioneL TAaYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rev. 
Euis; 6.30, Rev. J. A, Prarson. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C. Morning 
service only. 11.15, Rev. F.H. Jonms. No 
evening service. : 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


11.15 


JOHN 


Wimbledon, 27s, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Ww, 
Luz, B.A, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
Witson. 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 
Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 
J. McDown3n. 
Brauinguam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 
Bieminauam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 1l and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A, 

BiaoKroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopxy Smiru, 


11 ~and~7, Rev. 
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Boxron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. IsLan Jonus, M.A. 

BovrgngemovutTH, Unitarien Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Brrrort, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. A. H. Bicas, M.A. 

Bariauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. Prinstiny Prime. 

Bury St. Epmunps (ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 

CurstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Janxin Evans. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. I’. Brora. 

Dnan Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysmy, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. SAavevi Hioxs, M.A. 

EvxrsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. EH. WILLIAMS. 

Gen Cross, ll and 6.30, Rev. H. BE. Dowson 
and Rev. E. H. Pickrrina. 

Hastines, South Terrace, -Queen’s-road, 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
“road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES 
Hararove, M.A. 

Lxtorstrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. f. Friee. ; 
Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELn. : 
Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 

6.30, Rey. G. CRapDocK. 

LiveRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roprrts. 

LivzRPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11. Rev. E. 8. 
Russrtz, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. Opaurs, 
B.A. 

Matpstonn, Unitarian Church, LEarl-street, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. A. FarQquHarson. 

Maxontster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Manousster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 
Wuiraxknr, B.A. 

Naw Briguton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Haun, M.A. 

Nzwerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppux. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. L. P. 
Jacks, D.D, 

PortsmoutsH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. G. W. THompson. ; 
PortsmoutTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 

Bonp. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScapporovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosErH WAIN. 

Suerriznp, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. J. W. Cock; 
6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmoutu, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittlam AGAR. 

Sournpokrt, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. BR. Nicot Cross, M.A. : 

SourHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAB, M.A. 

Torquay. Unitv Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’CoyNor, B.D. Oct. 
6 and after, at Schoolroom adjoining Unity 
Church, Higher-terrace. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. STALLWORTHY. 

West Krirey, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes, 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


11.30 
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BIRTH. 


GRuNDY.—On September 23, at Radlett, to 

Mr. and Mrs, Reginald Grundy, a son. 
MARRIAGE, 

Harwoop—W arnock.—On September 25, at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Bangor, Co. 
Down, by the Rev. Dr, Irwin, D.D., James 
Leslie Harwood, son of the Rev. James 
Harwood, B.A., of London, to Mary Gwen- 
doline, youngest daughter of the late John 
Warnock, Belfast. : : 

DEATH. 

Monxs.—On September 24, at his residence, 
Birkdale, Frederick Monks, in his 78th year, | 
Interred at Cairo-street Chapel, Warrington. 


{tuations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


aoe 


Shoe wanted to go out on 


: Saturdays, and maybe some other {times 
in the week, with two girls attending a College 
in West Hampstead.—Apply, stating particu- 
lars and references, to B,, INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


INISTER’S DAUGHTER (22) seeks 
post as Companion to elderly lady oras - 
Nursery Governess. French conversation, 
lessons to beginners in drawing, painting and 
music.— M. ., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ADY with dancing classes in London 
requires a gir! (refined) with some 
aptitude for dancing, age 14 to 18. Tuition 
free in return for slight help in classes.—D. A., 
InQuiReER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


WARENCH YOUNG LADY wishes for 

situation aw pair for two months from 
October in respectable family, in or near 
London.— Apply, Mdlle. Gayts, Fairville, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Ube Znquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, di 
PER QUARTER ie one pease Soa 3 
Per Haur-YEAR ,. aes mn 3 4 
PrR YEAR ... Bee : 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 
- Readers who experience difficulty in obtaining 
Tue Inquirer locally will greatly oblige by 
communicating with the Publisher, 3, Essex 
street, Strand, W.C. : 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be 
made payable to 'THE INQUIRER Pudlishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, We. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“Inquirer.” 


NOTICE.—_Summer Holidays. 
The Publisher will be pleased to send copies 
of THE INQUIRER weekly to readers while 
away. from home. Post free, 1}d. per copy. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


a Set Beas 
Prr PacH oes WewGaeO 2G 
Harr Paen ead ‘a 3° 0 0 
Ppr Conumn ... Se sees ot 2 Ose 
‘Inch in CoLUMN ae BR es Bor} 
Front Pagk—IncHINCoLUMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 

Gharitable Appeals, 1d. per word, 

Second and further insertions half price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application, 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 

two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following — 

insertions, half-price, . 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to © 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. > 

Advertisements should arrive not later than — 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear — 
the same week, - a 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue death of the German Ambassador 
was entirely unexpected, and has aroused 
the liveliest feelings of sympathy and 
regret. When he was appointed to the 


_ Embassy in London a few months ago, 


his high reputation for political sagacity 
raised strong hopes that he would do a 
great deal to improve the international 
situation. That these hopes were enter- 
tained is in itself a revelation of the 
flimsiness of the misunderstandings which 
have been allowed more than once to 
become a source of acute tension and 
danger. Ii personal charm and a con- 
sidetate diplomacy are the chief requisites, 
it shows very clearly that any tendency 
to quarrel has existed chiefly among 
small groups of politicians. It is true 
that inflammatory articles in the news- 
papers have created short gusts of popular 
passion, but at heart the mass of the 
people in England and Germany desire 
cordial and lasting friendship, and know 
that all their interests, financial, social, 
and religious, are bound up with the cause 


of peace. 
* * * 


THis conviction has been confirmed 
by the cordial reception given to the 
party of Labour Members of Parliament 
which visited South Germany last week. 
At Munich a banquet was held in their 
honour, and the Biirgermeister spoke in 
the highest terms of the debt which the 
people of Bavaria owed to Great Britain, 
especially in the sphere of self-government. 
Since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he said, Bavaria had made Great 
Britain her model in political and con- 
stitutional progress. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, in the course of his reply, said 


that he and his colleagues had come on 
a pilgrimage after knowledge, and on a 
erusade of peace. The quest after the 
material products of a nation, he added, 
might conceivably lead to quarrels, 
the quest after its intellectual products led 
only to peace. Germany had annexed 
Shakespeare, but that annexation had 
caused no war. Similarly, thanks largely 
to Carlyle, Great Britain was annexing 
Goethe, but Germany sent no Dreadnought 
up the Thames to protest against that 
appropriation. 
Soe ee eR 
The sentence of deprivation passed upon 
Pastor.Traub, to which we referred last 
week, has aroused strong feeling in Dort- 
mund, where he is so well known and so 
highly honoured. Three great meetings 
of protest have been held, in which the 
charges made against his character have 
been repudiated with indignation, and 
resolutions were passed pledging those 
present to stand by him and help him. 
There is a widespread feeling that legal 
methods have been prostituted in order 
to crush Traub because he is a hLiberal. 
It is his unorthodoxy far more than his 
attitude towards his superiors which is 
at fault. This attempt to crush the liberal 
clergy by indirect means has aroused keen 
opposition in Berlin and elsewhere. Mean- 
while Traub’s numerous friends are taking 
¢he necessary practical steps. to enable 
him to continue his work as preacher and 
reformer in a position of independence. 
eae ae 
TuE last report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons is in some aspects a document of 
a highly satisfactory character. During 
the period which it covers, April 1, 1911, 
to March 31, 1912, there was a marked 
decline in the number of prisoners. Jn 
1904-5 the proportion per 100,000 of the 
population was 586-2 ; last year it was 439-2 
a decrease of 147. This is the lowest 
return on record, and the Commissioners 
report that this decline in prison population 
was. maintained throughout the year, 


the daily average in local prisons being 
over 1,000 less than for the preceding 
year. We are glad to see that special 
attention is called to the large number 
of commitments to prison for a short 
period, often in default of payment of a 
fine. The fact not generally known, that 
more than 50 per cent. of the people who 
go to prison do so for offences which 
they could purge with a fine if the money 
were available, gives force to the plea 
of the Commissioners that the question 
is one which calls for immediate legislation, 
ie ae 

A coop deal of comment has been 
aroused by the publication of a return of 
the profits realised by the Sunday Cinema 
shows in London for the nme months 
ended March 31, 1912. The licence for 
exhibitions on Sunday was granted by 
the County Council on condition that they 
should not be conducted for private gain 
or by way of trade. It appears that the © 
total receipts for the nine months were 
£92,177, while the profits distributed in 
charity were £15,247. We confess that 
we are not surprised at the result. There 
was an element of bogus philanthropy in 
the enterprise from the beginning, and the 


charities which refused to have anything 


to do with it were only showing a proper 
self-respect. If it is drsirable that these 
places of public entertainment should be 
open on Sunday, let them conduct their 
business on the ordinary lines, without 
any elaborate pretence. Anything else 
has the appearance cf a weak concession 
to Sabbatarian feeling, without any real 
honesty of purpose ; and insincerity of this 


kind is the worst fce of religion. 
af 50)! 


Last Sunday the Bishop of Salford’ 
preached a sermon in praise of the virtueg 
of poverty in connection with a meeting 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. It 
they were to judge from the world around 
them, he said, they would almost be led 
to believe that poverty was a very great, 
if not the greatest of all misfortunes—a 
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thing to be shunned almost like the 
pestilence. All the ends and aims of 
modern philanthropy and of all Socialistic 
schemes for the so-called betterment of 
mankind seemed to be directed at the 
destruction of poverty altogether, as though 
it was the one great evil of the world. 
But Christ beatified and blessed poverty. 
He sanctified it not merely by words, but 
by his life, and made it a holy thing. 
Poverty, so far from being an evil, was to a 
large extent a blessing. It was a blessing 
because it brought many great graces which 
were refused to the rich, about whom 
Christ said some terrible things. 
x * _ 

VuEn a man speaks in this way in the 
midst of the sharp and bitter contrasts of 
our commercial civilisation, we have no 
right to call his sincerity in question. He 
may have undergone a severe examination 
of conscience and convinced himself that 
he is not merely repeating conventional 
phrases. He may also have the interior 
grace of poverty of spirit, and be one of 
the few men who can say these things 
quite simply and with full conviction. We 
must also acknowledge that a Catholic 
priest has more right to say them than the 
average Protestant, for the Catholic Church 
has always upheld voluntary poverty as 
one of the highest forms of human excel- 
lence, and has never Jacked thousands of 
happy and devoted servants who have 
practised it in their lives. But, none the 
less, it 18 a message which does not ring 
true for modern ears, not because we are 
more unspiritual im temper or more 
material in aim than our forefathers, but 
for quite another reason. 


Tue truth is that when we repeat the 
traditional Christian praise of the virtues 
of poverty we are often guilty of a fatal 
confusion of thought. It is one thing to 
renounce the riches which we might possess, 
and, with St. Francis, in a mood of 
exultation, to choose the Lady Poverty for 
our bride. It is quite another thing to be 
born the victims of poverty, and to spend 
all our days in darkness or anxious fear, be- 
cause there is never food enough either for 
the body or the soul. The article which we 
publish to-day on ‘‘ A Free Church for Free 
Men’’ brings out this distinction very 
clearly, and we hope it will receive the 
earnest consideration which it deserves. 
The Bishop of Salford does well to warn us 
of the religious dangers of wealth; but 
the favourite of fortune has at least the 
opportunity of choosing to be poor for 
Christ’s sake, while the victim of poverty 
has never had enough personal freedom or 
sense of possession to renounce anything. 
That is the spiritual tragedy of his life, and 
a Christianity which can only speak to 
him about the blessedness of being poor, 


possesses, we venture to think, very little 
of the Saviour’s spirit, 


A FREE CHURCH FOR FREE MEN. 


ReLiGIon cannot and will not make 
progress in the world until at least two 
essential conditions are fulfilled: on the 
one hand, the community in which Re- 
ligion finds corporate and social expres- 
sion, the Church, must be wholly un- 
trammelled by dogma,completely free from 
the creda] atmosphere ; and, on the other 


hand, the individuals who, at any one- 


moment, together form the Church, by 
assembling for worship and joining with 


-| each other in the office of praise and prayer, 


must be free individuals. The true Church 
can neither make men slaves, nor be com- 
posed herself of men who are slaves. 
Liberty is the first essential of life in every 
aspect, social, economic, artistic, religious, 
and the finest life cannot anywhere be 
realised except in liberty. It is more than 
likely that those who chance to read these 
words will be familiar enough with the 
notion that Religion needs, as one essential 
condition of continued life, a ‘‘ free 
church’’; the ideal has been pictured 
and presented so many times that 1 might 
seem a supererogatory labour to present 
it again. True it is that the ideal is still 
a vast distance from realisation, and even 
from general acceptance, and needs, there- 
fore, from one point of view, continued 
repetition, constant preaching. But, for 
the moment, let it be assumed that the 
notion of a ‘‘ free church’’ as necessary 
for Religion is not only familiar but gener- 
ally accepted, and, at once, there arises 
a question. Supposing Religion realised 
the ‘‘ free church,’’ became truly estab- 
lished as of the spirit alone, and faced the 


| world with an invitation to all alike to 


enter, without regard to opinion, dogma, 
or article of belief: would that be enough 
for Religion? Could she, then, safely 
anticipate a continued hfe of power and 
usefulness ? The answer to that question 
is in the negative; the ‘‘ free church,’’ 
in and by itself, would not be enough to 
secure the existence of a true and genuine 
Religion. The ‘‘free church’’ of Re- 
ligion must be composed of “‘ free indi- 
viduals’ ; its worship can flow only from 
free souls. This other necessary condition 
for the life of Religion is one to which 
those who believe in Religion at all have 
not given the attention it deserves. Fully 
to grasp the meaning of it is to throw a 
quite new light upon the sphere and work 
of Religion at the moment. We wish, 
here, at least, to suggest what this con- 
dition implies. 

Religion needs ‘‘ free individuals.’’ . It 
is true, no doubt, that many men and 
women, whose condition 1s that of economic 
and social servitude, manage to lead good 
lives, and even to taste the noblest joys 
and privileges of Religion ; before to-day 
slaves have been great philosophers and 
great saints. But it would be both foolish 


and untrue to maintain that a condition 
of slavery, or of lack of liberty of any 
sort, is itself desirable or makes for the 
best life. We ought to have passed by 
now beyond the stage of supposing, for 
example, that the condition of poverty, 
which is a polite name for a kind of 
slavery, is in any way to be praised and 
loved for its own sake. Poverty may be 
deliberately chosen as the outward setting 
of life, and then the case is totally altered. 
The poverty of which we speak, which, as 
all know, disgraces civilisation throughout, 
is never deliberately chosen, and it is, 
therefore, little short of sinful hypocrisy 
to sing its praises or present it as in itself 
a blessing. We ought by now to have 


sufficient imagination to know that at | 


least it is never easy, and that sometimes 
it is quite impossible, for the creature born 
to the slavery of poverty even to appreciate 
the best things of life. It is only a mis- 
taken view of Religion and of life that 
would deny the truth of Aristotle’s ob- 
servation that, for the best life, at least a 
sufficiency of the material blessings of 
existence is necessary. Not only so: the 
worship of God requires some leisure. It 
is undignified and discreditable to have to 
crowd one’s religion into a few odd 
moments grudgingly granted by an evil 
social state and evil economic conditions. 
To be deprived of necessary leisure is te 
be, so far forth, in a state of slavery. 
The service of the Almighty can come 
but ill from creatures who, in addition to 
the ordinary temptations and weaknesses 
of finite life, are perpetually harassed by 
unjustifiable and unnecessary anxieties : 
and many a devoted servant of Religion 
must, in these days, feel it often a startling 
proposition to expect men and women 
to think of heaven when, to-morrow or 
next week, they may be lacking the barest 
necessities of earth. Why should we be 
blind to facts, or mince words? Religion 
demands free individuals: she cannot 
flourish in the midst of a social organisa- 
tion which tolerates slavery. And who 
will deny that the social organisation of 
the moment does not only tolerate, but 
actually necessitate, slavery? With us, 
the freedom of the individual is still only 
the shadow of aname. The present social 
order condemns the vast majority of man- 
kind to the state of economic want and 
economic anxiety, and to an almost total 
loss of the means and the leisure necessary 
to free self-culture and self-development. 

People complain at times that churches 
are empty and religion neglected; but 
what else is to be expected in a society 
which, at one end, is wholly absorbed in 
the pursuit of gain, whose only recognisable 
deity is Hard Cash, and, at the other end, 
keeps a vast number, the great majority, 
of its members in a condition of want, 


pressure, and anxiety, which can only 


fitly be described as slavery? It is true 


enough, no doubt, that the very finest i 
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treasures of Religion are independent of 
external conditions; but the genuine 
realisation of that fact demands a type of 
consciousness and of individuality which 
the present ordering of society rarely, if 
ever, produces. There is, in the social 
life of to-day, practically nothing to help 
Religion, and everything to hinder it. 
Men and women are not irreligious by 
nature: they appear to be irreligious 
because the seed of Religion in them has 
never an opportunity to bud and blossom. 
We live in an age—it is undeniable—in 
which the finer feelings and emotional 
qualities of life are inevitably thrust into 
the lowest place, buried under the rank 
growths of greed and selfishness on the 
one hand, and of poverty, misery, and 
consequent vice on the other. And this 
is no fit soil for the growth of Religion. 
How can one preach the Divine Sonship 
of Humanity in a society the very basis 
of whose organisation would appear to be 
the notion that men are nothing but 
machines, less even than brutes, to be 
used for the making of money? How 
can one talk of the love of God in a 
society which encourages every conceivable 
form of hate, and builds the comfort and 
luxury of the few upon the degradation 
and hopeless suffering of the many ? 
Religion demands ‘‘ free individuals.’’ 
How much is contained and involved in 
that! Nothing less, in the end, than a 
complete social revolution: nothing less 
than the establishing of an order of socia] 
life which shall secure to all who labour 
honestly at some useful task an equitable 
share in the products of their toil, and’ a 
leisure sufficient to permit of at least a 
reasonable degree of self-culture and in- 
dividual development. Freedom, and the 
free individuals needed by Religion, we 
have not, nor shall have until we are 
moved to have done for ever with the view 
that Labour exists for Profit and that the 
sole end of earthly existence is the pur- 
suit of gain. Religion will not rightly 
flourish in the world till the social revolu- 
tion is accomplished. At the moment, 


she maintains, indeed hardly maintains, 


her existence only against ‘‘ fearful odds.” 

Rightly to grasp this ideal of ‘‘ the 
Free Church of Free Men ’’ is, as we have 
said, to give the worker for Religion a 
new incentive and a new hope. To labour 
for the complete Ideal gives sufficient em- 
ployment to every energy and capacity a 
Man possesses, and needs, moreover, the 
consecration of the finest gifts and attain- 
ments. It involves, on the one hand, the 
ceaseless attempt to restore true unity of 
the spirit to a divided Church, to repair 
the torn folds of the robe that should cover 
all alike. And, on the other hand, it in- 
volves an endeavour, without pause, to 
arouse men and women to a burning sense 
of the evils of their social state, the preach- 
ing, in season and out of season, of the 


gospel of social discontent, the creation of 
those who shall themselves in turn create 
new values, the quickening of shame and 
remorse for things as they are till it 
is no longer possible for any man or woman 
to sit still and accept the present order. 
Above all, the demand which Religion 
makes for the “* free individual ’’ implies 
the gospel of discontent: this is the 
hardest thing for those interested in Re- 
ligion at the moment to grasp. Yet it 
must be grasped; no man _ professing 
Religion at all can escape, or dare avoid, 
the preaching of discontent. Genuine 
Religion is essentially revolutionary : 
Christ came not to bring peace but a 
sword. And though it be true that Re- 
ligion brings a great contentment to the 
inward, personal life, yet it is a content- 
ment which cannot rest in itself, but turns 
into its opposite whenever it beholds, as 
to-day it does continually, social wrong, 
social injustice, social misery, or looks 
upon another soul which is robbed of con- 
tentment by the circumstances of its life. 
The more settled and assured the inward 
peace of life becomes, the more passionate 
erows the fervour of discontent against 
all cramping, hampering circumstances ; 
it is only the soul that, in some way, 
truly rests on God, that can, with utter 
sincerity, repeat the genuine battle cry of 
Religion :— 


Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 
Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear! O, clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my chariot of fire ! 


TI will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


‘* The Free Church of Free Men’’: here 
is a gospel and an ideal noble enough to 
awaken the fire in any man, and the 
world needs men who will preach it with- 
out fear and without rest. 


Srantey A. MeEtxor. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
IIT. 
‘¢ Father, I know that all my life.’’ — 
A. L. Waring. 

Anna Leritia WarinG passed away 
on May 10, 1910, at the age of eighty- 
seven. Her long life was absolutely 
without event of public interest, except 
that in 1850-she published a little volume of 
hymns, and from time to time in later 
editions added to their number. It is 
the inward and spiritual quality of her 
life, to which the hymns gave such beautiful 
expression, that is of interest and worth 
to us. 

The Warings were a Quaker family, and 
had been so for several generations. Thus 
Anna Letitia was brought up in the 
Society of Friends, but she early felt the 
influence of a different type of religious 
experience, and at nineteen was baptized 


into the Church of England. Her home 
was at Neath in Glamorganshire, where 
she was born, April 19, 1823, the second 
daughter of a family of seven brothers 
and sisters. There, at Plas-y-velin, the 
children had a very happy childhood, into 
which came the delight of visits to the 
erandfather’s house at Alton in Hamp- 
shire. ‘heir father was a man of refined 
literary tastes and generous sympathetic 
nature, the mother, ‘‘ wise and firm, whose 
very look of displeasure was ample punish- 
ment for any childish transgression.’’ 
It was a cheerful household and a most 
hospitable home. Then at Alton, at the 
grandfather’s, there were two dear and 
clever aunts, who knew all about birds and 
flowers, to whom Anna Letitia, with the 
other children, owed much in the guidance 
of her growing love of Nature and sym- 
pathy with all dumb creatures, and in the 
moulding of her religious disposition. 

Her early years were not - without 
sorrow, for when she was eighteen the 
youngest sister died, a dear child of 
twelve. Their mother, in a letter at that 
time, speaking of Anna’s grief, used an 
expression which gives us a _ glimpse 
of her character: ‘‘ She is a sturdy little 
oak; she is not easily moved out of the 
track which she herself chalks out.’’? This 
she proved decisively in the following 
year, when she declared her intention 
to join the Church of England. There 
was in her an inward need, which the 
prevailingly silent worship of Friends did 
not satisfy. She recalled afterwards how 
as a child, when she sat in the quiet 
meeting-house, the church bells of Neath 
seemed to be calling her. She longed for 
some more expressive form of worship, 
and she felt the powerful appeal of the 
sacraments of the Church, so eloquent 
without words, to the believing heart, 
of deep spiritual truth. An uncle of hers, 
Samuel Waring, who also wrote some 
hymns, but died when she was only four, 
had taken this step of secession to the 
Church before her, and a paper of his, 
giving reasons for the change, strongly 
confirmed her resolution. It was naturally 
a trouble to her home circle and iriends, 
but it involved no painful breach, for 
they entered with true sympathy into the 
earnestness of her conviction, and she 
on her side always realised the deeper 
spiritual unity, which remained beneath the 
different forms of practice and_ belief. 
To the end of her life members of the 
Society were among her most intimate 
friends. She was baptized at Winchester, 
in St. Martin’s parish church, Winnall, 
on May 15, 1842, so that probably she 
had been staying at the time with her 
aunts in the old house at Alton. 

Four years later, while on a visit to 
Clifton, she wrote the hymn, 


Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me. 


How soon after she made her home there, 
with her sisters, I do not know; but they 
had relatives in Bristol, and it was, I 
believe, quite early in the fifties that the 
father died, and the home in Wales was 
presumably broken up. Certain it is that 
for the greater part of sixty years Miss 
Waring lived at Clifton, and it was there 
she died, having survived all her brothers 
and sisters. 
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It was a quiet retired life she lived, 
enriched by warm friendships and devoted 
to good works, to the contemplation and 
expression of the great truths of religion 
and the quiet ministry of a pure and 
humble soul. She had the happiness to 
know that her hymns found their way 
to many hearts the world over. For years 
she was a constant visitor in‘the Bristol 
prisons, on behalf of the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. With all her 
reserve she is said to have had an abundant 
sense of humour and a remarkable gift 
of telling good stories. To the depth of 
her inward life her hymns bear witness. 
The Bible was her constant study, and the 
Old Testament she read in the original 
Hebrew. In her old age she had the 
trials of growing weakness and dependence, 
but the loving care of near relatives always 
about her, and she was happy in her own 
inward peace. Her mind was clear to 
the last, until on that May evening, two 
years ago, she quietly fell asleep. It 
was characteristic of her whole spirit that 
towards the close of her life she delighted 
to recall her father’s dying words: ‘‘ When 
I am dead, throw open the window, 
let the light shine in, let the birds sing.’’ 

Such was the spirit in which Miss 
Waring faced the closing years of her 

. long life; and when we turn back to the 
earliest of her hymns as they were published 
more than sixty years ago, we see how this 
quiet, happy trust was a constant light 
upon her way. : 


Father, I know that all my life 
Ts portioned out for me ; 

The changes that are sure to come 
I do not fear to see; 

But ask Thee for a present mind 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


I ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 

And wipe the weeping eyes ; 
A heart at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathise. 


Her life was given up, with beautiful 
completeness to that happy service, ‘‘ at 
leisure from itself.’’? As a ministering 
angel, she was ready always to enter into 
the needs and the joys of others, to speak 
the helpful word with sure insight and 
the healing touch of sympathy, and to 
encourage all pure and noble endeavour. 
Her heart was ‘‘ at the secret source of 
every precious thing,’’ resting in the 
constant sense of the Father’s care and 
iis infinite love, in the fellowship of 
Christ, which meant perfect love and 
willing sacrifice. She accepted the teaching 
of the Church in the matter of the orthodox 
doctrine of salvation and the sacraments, 
i which she delighted, as her hymns 
repeatedly testify ; yet there can be little 
doubt that it was the inward witness 
that brought to her the ultimate con- 
viction. The simplest and the deepest 
things of the life with God, beyond the 
power of death, were clear to her, because 
her own heart was filled with pure, un- 
selfish love. Hers was an absolute trust, 
asking only that the Father’s will might 
be done, willing and glad to be led, and sure 
that so it was best. 


I would not have the restless will 
That hurries to and fro, 
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Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know: 

I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go. 


Wherever in the world I am, 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have a fellowship with hearts 
To keep and cultivate, 

A work of lowly love to do 
For Him on whom I wait. 


In service which Thy will appoints 
There are no bonds for me ; 

My inmost heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy children free ; 

A life of self-renouncing love 
Ts a life of liberty. 


When Dr. Martineau was bringing out 
his ‘‘ Hymns of Praise and Prayer,’’ 
in 1873, he wrote to Miss Waring asking 
permission to include some of her hymns 
in the book. He wrote, not as an entire 
stranger, he said, but ‘‘ with memory 
of long-standing obligations’’ to her. 
** For, in truth, the quiet hours of sympathy 
in thought which may be given by true 
heart words, like yours, are of more avail 
to unite the distant, than ordinary inter- 
course to make friends of the near.’’ We 
are thankful for our knowledge of the 
beautiful simplicity of her life, with which 
the cadence of her verse is in such perfect 
keeping, and through which it gains for 
us a new depth of meaning. 

V..D. Ds; 
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ACONTIUS : 


An Elizabethan Protester against the 
Narrowness of Creeds. 


Il. 


His Merrtuop. 


Acontius’ book is a plea for liberty in 
all but the absolute essentials of the 
Christian Faith, and he therefore writes 
strongly against the overloaded creeds 
which, even in his day, were beginning 
to afflict the Church. He pleads, as did 
Chillingworth after him, for the Bible 
only as the standard of faith and practice, 
and makes a brave and noble protest 
against the persecuting and burning so 
common all around him. Chillingworth 
may easily have gained the inspiration 
for some of his noblest passages on this 
question from the book of Acontius, 
with which he was certainly familiar. 

The most striking feature of Acontius’ 
method is his marvellous open-mindedness. 
He was prepared to look into the face 
of every new belief, to study its features, 
and to judge for himself as to its truth 
or otherwise. He warns against the 
natural arrogance of the human mind. 
He has a shrewd knowledge of human 
nature, and especially of its weakness in 
disputations. ‘‘ We find by experience,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ that when a man is certainly 
perswaded of a thing, and hath reason 
so to think, he cannot but stand as it 
were in admiration, that there should be 
anyone that cannot see as he sees.” This 
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led naturally to ‘‘choler and ten to - 
one if he come not to reproach and railing.’’ 
The zeal of the orthodox is well por- 
trayed in his description of the reception 
of heresy by the Church. ‘‘ We as. 
soon as any one seems to set his foot re 
beside the Path, we think there is no 
course to be taken, but straightway to 
sound a defiance, to fill the world with 
railings, reproaches, clamours; whatever 
comes to our tongue’s end, that we deem F 
most fit to resist the Hrror, whereas oft- sz 
times nothing can be less to the purpose : 
like wise men of Goatham, we bring er 
oyl to quench the fire. Whereas now or 
never, we stand most in need of sober 
advisement, let us abandon wrath, 
away with Arrogance, away with clamours, . 
and let Reason alone bear sway in this St 
business, neither let Satan, but the Spirit 
of God guide our Reason.’’ : 
His inherent reasonableness is shown os 
in the advice ‘‘to pause a while and ; 
think every man with himself; to me ; 
indeed, such things seem true which I 
have hitherto with the multitude beleeved ; 
but what if that befall me which betides 
every man, that I should most err m that g 
whereof I seem to be most certain. Why ae 
may I not heare the man first? Why 7 
should I not weigh what he saies ?’’ . 
He is not afraid of the freest inquisition a 
into the grounds of our faith. ‘“‘ What!*> ~~ 
he asks, ‘will the Truth become less . 
apparent by the often discussion, and not 
rather every day more certain and clear ? ”’ 
He gives a counsel of perfection when 
he says, ‘‘ Desire of Conquest ought 
to be banished from all Christian disputes,’’ 
but he concedes that ‘‘ do what we can, .- 
we shal hardly obtain the power to seem 
vanquished without great reluctation.”’ 


2 IV. = 
His THroioey. = 
The crucial parts of Acontius’ work 4 


were the third and seventh books, in 
which he advocates a creed of the smallest 
possible dimensions, and resting as far as 
possible on the Scriptures only. If we 
depart from them, he urges, there is 
nothing in which we may safely trust. 


He inquires what are the points which » = 
the Scriptures set forth as necessary e 
to be known and believed, so that a : 
man who did not thoroughly under- = 


stand them was not to be accounted 


a member of God’s Church. He quotes a 
passages from John’s Gospel which state B 


that belief on the Son will obtain for a is 
man eternal life. This is the fundamental 4 
truth, but it can exist in company with 
a great deal of error on other matters, 
since we are all human. If this were 
not the case, then no one could be saved ; 
but it is expressly stated that ‘‘ a very 
great and innumerable company shall be 
saved,’? 
Hence there are degrees of Truth, some 
which it is absolutely necessary we should —_ 
know, and some which may be safely — — 
unknown. But how are we to tell? 
‘“ As for any general note of difference, 
though I have diligently imquired into 
the matter, yet have I not been able to 
find one.’’ Ifanyone defined the principal 
heads of doctrine as those which are 
necessary to be believed, at once the 
question arises as to which are these — 
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principal points. ‘*So that we are stil 
as far to seek as ever.’? The only thing 
therefore was to make diligent inquiry. 
He considers ‘‘ that place of John is very 
remarkable,’’ in which he says his book 
was written that we ‘‘ might beleeve 
that Jesus is the Messias the Son of God, 
and that beleeving ye might obtain 
life by his name.’’ So that all that was 
required was simple belief in Jesus Christ 
as our Saviour. This was all that the 
thief on the cross and the eunuch had. 
The palsied man ‘* beleeved in all proba- 
bility that that same man, whose name was 
Jesus, came from God and was in favour 


‘ with God; and therefore he hoped that 


by his means he might recover his health. 
But that he knew all those things which 
the Church hath for a long time accounted 
as articles of Faith necessary to be be- 
leeved to Salvation, how likely a matter it 
is, I leave it to every man to judg.’’ 
This passage was charged by Cheynell as 
being of a most suspicious cast. 

Abraham, also, was another example of 
the vagueness as to articles of faith among 
the ancients. ‘‘ He was promised that 
he should be the Father of many Nations ; 
he was promised that happiness should 
betide to all Nations of the world by 
his seed; finally, he had the land of 
Canaan promised to him, and a very 
great prosperity, but of those points of 
Religion which it is judged every body is 
bound to know uponfpain of damnation, 
we read not a word.’’ From this he 
concludes that the points he has enumerated 
are the only ones mentioned in Scripture 
as being necessary for salvation. In 
this connection he repudiates Sabellianism, 
and with regard to the ‘‘ long and very 
Tragicall controversie’’ about the words 
of institution in the Lord’s Supper, his 
opinion is that ‘‘it is clear therefore, 
that as wel those which hold Christ’s 
body to be in the Sacramental bread, as 
those which deny the same, although 
it must needs be that one side err, yet 
are they both (if otherwise conscionable 
observers of our Lord’s commands) in 
the way of salvation.’’ In the face of 
this, it was the duty of both sides to 
love and reverence one another. 

His advice with regard to Creeds and 
Statements of Doctrine is, ‘‘ That what- 
soever shall be laid down as agreeable to 
the Word of God, may be expressed with 
the same words and phrases which the 
Spirit of God uses in Scriptures. Other- 
wise it is almost impossible, but that the 
wit of man will intrude something of its 
own.’’- This was the principle so much in 
favour with Chillingworth and his school, 
and was the model upon which John 
Biddle worked his ‘‘ T'wofold Catechism.” 
~ The Seventh Book deals with the ques- 
tion of Confessions of Faith, and pleads 


- for more simplicity in their construction. 


Almost every city and state had its own 
Confession, and even private persons 
published them, so that the Papists were 
not without excuse in thinking that there 
were as many sects as Creeds. The 
ancient Jewish Church had been many 
times reformed, the altars thrown down, 
and all the signs of idolatry removed, 
and this was their confession of faith. 
There was no mention in the Scriptures 
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that they might not only be, but also 


openly appear to be, of one faith and mind. 
But since this did not seem practicable, 
he would sooner have none at all than so 
many. The tendency was for them to 
be so enamoured of their Confessions that 
they would sooner do violence to the 
Scriptures than that a word of them should 
be changed. And thus it came to pass 
that the word of man carried more au- 
thority than the word of God. He believes 
therefore that if a carefully drawn-up 
Symbol were set forth, all these others 
might well be abolished. 

Such a Symbol he finds in the Apostles’ 
Creed, which was the watchword, as it 
were, by which the ancient Christians 
gained admittance into their assemblies. 
Whoever acknowledged it, was received 
into their midst, however erring in other 
respects, and whoever denied it was 
refused. Such a confession should be 
wanting in none of the articles necessary 
for salvation, and, on the other hand, 
it should contain none that are not so 
necessary, otherwise men will enter the 
Church who ought not to be there, and 
others will be kept out who have a right 
to entrance. If the Creed were not 
properly drawn up, and especially if non- 
essentials were included, the peace of 
the Church would be permanently en- 
dangered. It was impossible that every- 
one should think alike in the Church of 
God, and all that was required was that 
they should agree in essentials, and then 
conduct their controversies in a loving 
and brotherly spirit. 


Even if the Confession contained all 
that it should contain, the wording of it 
was very important in order that its 
meaning might not be misunderstood, 
wilfully or otherwise. The Romanists, 
for imstance, confessed the doctrine of 
remission of sins, but understood by it a 
remission brought about by the merit of 
good works. How was this to be avoided ? 
By the admission of clear and simple 
articles only into the Creed, such as, 
‘““That there is only one true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent.’’ The 
utmost simplicity is evidently his aim. 

All the doctrines necessary for salvation 
were contained in the Bible, and were so 
simply expressed that all but those who 
were blind could easily understand them. 
Care must, therefore, be taken that the 
Confession of Faith contains nothing, 
not only that is not very certain and 
necessary to be known, but also nothing 
that is not expressed in the very words 
of the Scriptures as far as possible. And 
this, not that he thought that the Christian 
Religion was contained in the words and 
syllables of the Bible, or that other expres- 
sions were wrong, but simply on account 
of the unreliable nature of men’s charac- 
ters. For men will often hold doctrines 
to be so certain and true as to be beyond 
controversy, which yet are afterwards 
proved to be false. There was no one 
who did not believe that the Scriptures 
contained all the essentials clearly set 
forth. If so, why should we want to 
express them otherwise? Are we wiser 
than the Holy Spirit ? He thinks, there- 
fore, that whatever must be affirmed as 
necessary to salvation should be main- 


of any other. He pleads for a common| tained in the very words in which it is 
and general confession of faith in order | expressed in the Scriptures, It was also 


not necessary to condemn all errors in a 
Confession of Faith, but only those which 
clashed with necessary articles of faith. 

He proceeds to outline such a creed as 
he has described, and it was this proposed 
Confession which gave such offence to 
the orthodox theologians of succeeding 
generations. It may, perhaps, be inter- 
esting to compare a Sixteenth Century 
Hirenicon with those of our own day. 
He believes ‘‘ (1) That there is one true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, 
and the Holy Spirit, and that it ought 
not to be denied that the Father and the 
Son are distinct persons, seeing Jesus 
Christ is truly the Son of God. (2) That 
man is subject to the anger and judgment 
of God, and that the dead rise again ; 
the just to eternal happiness, the wicked 
to eternal torments. (3) That God sent 
his own Son into the world, who, being 
made a man, died for our sins, and was 
raised from the dead for our justification. 
(4) That if we believe on the Son of God, 
we shall obtain life through his name. 
(5) That there is salvation in no other 
name, not in the blessed virgin, nor Peter, 
nor Paul,. nor any other saint or name 
whatever. And that justification is not 
in, the law, nor in the commands or devices 
of men. (6) That there is one baptism 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit.’’ 

He thinks that if such a Confession as 
this were made and received by the whole 
Church, it would make for the peace and 
contentment of all. For this was the 
only method by which such concord could 
be brought about. For if each man makes 
his private judgment the standard for 
others, then all will be heretics together, 
and there will be no end to the trouble 
and confusion. But if once men could 
be persuaded that whoever professed this 
symbol (whatever other cause of differ- 
ence there might be) was yet a Christian 
and a brother, there would be great hopes 
of carrying on these discussions with 
courtesy and mutual respect. 

The aspect of religious life-‘and thought 
which this book holds up to view seems 
undoubtedly that of Chillingworth and 
Hales and of the Latitudinarians generally, 
and Acontius owing to his great influence 
at the critical period of Oxford develop- 
ment in the first half of the Seventeenth 
Century, may be safely regarded as one 
of the main foundations of English Liberal 
Christianity. erg 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Hdtior is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendera. 


DHATH AND SURVIVAL. 


Sir,—In the letter you publish to-day, 
Mr. Hocart puts his finger upon a difficulty 
which, as he says, is at the root of much 
prevalent misgiving in regard to human 
Immortality. Z'o the onlooker it does seem 
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as though what appears to be the gradual 
fading away and cessation of conscious- 
ness must imply the final extinction of 
the individual mind in question. And yet, 
I think, there are weighty psychological 
reasons that should make us hesitate in 
drawing that conclusion. We picture 
a mind familiarly to ourselves as a mode 
of energy, somewhat after the fashion in 
which we familiarly picture to ourselves 
heat as a property of a hot body, or 
electricity as a property of an electrified 
body. And just as the heat may gradually 
be dissipated, or the electric charge be 
oradually weakened, so we conceive 
an individual consciousness may gradually 
thin away and pass into nonentity. 
As a matter of fact, of course, the energy 
in the former cases does not pass into 
nonentity; at the most, it does but 
change its form. This consideration will 
not, however, help us here, because in 
the physical change that takes place the 
individuality, such as it is, of the par- 
ticular source of energy in question would 
appear to be lost. But the truth is that 
from a psychological point of view the 
popular analogy I have mentioned breaks 
down completely. The laws according to 
which physical energy is scientifically 
interpretable are not applicable to the 


mental life, and a seientific interpre- 


tation of the latter has to proceed on 
totally different principles. Not only so. A 
mind is not an object, that is capable of 
being observed or inspected by an external 
spectator. What the external spectator 
can alone observe are the bodily con- 
comitants of mental states. For the 
sake of argument, however, let us suppose 
it were possible to contemplate a mind as an 
object, just as we contemplate (say) a stone 
as an object. Then one of the most striking 
differences—probably, the most striking 
difference—outwardly observable between 
the two objects would be this. Whilst 


the stone, so long as it remained a stone, | 


would preserve from moment to moment 
an existence which to the external spectator 
would appear to be unbroken, that would 
not be the case with the mind. , Repeatedly 
in the history of the mind thus con- 
templated there would appear to our 
hypothetical spectator intervals when its 
existence was either a pure blank, when in 
fact it had ceased to exist, or when, to 
use Mr. Hocart’s words, ‘‘ only a very 
small spark remained.’’ During the hours 
of dreamless sleep, or during a state 
of swoon, for example, what would there 
be of mental life capable of being observed 
in the manner we are supposing? To an 
outside spectator, an individual mind 
would periodically exhibit gaps or pauses 
in its existence ; it would not have, that 
is to say, the kind of continuity which is 
characteristic of a stone or other physical 
object. And yet we. know, as a matter 
of fact, that these gaps or pauses do not 
imply breach of continuity for the con- 
scious mind itself ; the waking life before 
and after the interval of what we. call 
unconsciousness is recognised by the sub- 
ject uself to be of one piece, to constitute, 
in other words, one personality. Now, 
is 1t to advance a very extravagant 
hypothesis, if one ventures to suggest 
that something similar may happen in 
the stage of bodily death or in the in- 
tervals to which Mr. Hocart refers ? 
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At all events, the natural normal course 
of the earthly existence of each one of 
us enables us to see that a self-conscious 
individuality is not necessarily dissolved 
when a pause or interruption occurs In 
its flow, but that it has a continuity which 
does not involve unbroken continuity of 
being throughout a given period of time. 

With respect to Mr. O. A. Shrubsole’s 
reply to my previous letter I have not 
much to say. In that letter I tried to 
show (a) that the arguments he had put 
forward for discontinuing what he called 
the ‘‘ fruitless discussion’’ were every 
one of them logically invalid—instances, 
in short, of such fallacies as logicians 
are in the habit of describing under the 
names of ignoratio elenchi and non sequitur ; 
and () that the unqualified and dictatorial 
assertion, ‘‘ there is no evidence whatever 
to support the belief,’’? combined with the 
deliberate suggestion that those who 
think there is evidence are either mentally 
defective or stupid, was a sample of the 
worst kind of dogmatism. How does Mr. 
Shrubsole seek to set aside these objections ¢ 
In the first place, he protests that he him- 
self ‘‘ did not offer any opinion on the 
subject at issue.”’ But, as I did not 
say or imply that he had done so, the 
remark possesses not the slightest rele- 
vancy. In the second place, he alleges 
that in asserting ‘‘ there is no evidence 
whatever to support: the belief,’ he 
‘“was but quoting what Tur Inquirer 
had already said.’’ But this is contrary to 
the fact. The writer to whom he alludes 
spoke of *‘ direct evidence,’’ and I presume 
that what is true of ‘‘ direct evidence ’’ is 
no more necessarily true of «‘ evidence ”’ sam- 
pliciter than that what is true of a “straight 
line ’’ is necessarily true of each and every 
kind of ‘‘line.’’? In the third place, 
he retorts that my letter was itself ‘‘a 
flagrant example of dogmatism,’’ because, 
according to his account of its contents, I 
« asserted the dogma with much unnecessary 
warmth.’’ But I did no such thing. 
I should never dream of asserting immor- 
tality as a dogma, either with or without 
unnecessary warmth, any more -than I 
should dream of asserting the existence 
of matter as a dogma. I think there is 
a large body of evidence in favour of both 
these beliefs, and on an appropriate 
occasion I should not hesitate to say I 
thought so, but that is very different from 
laying down either of them as a dogma. 
In the fourth place, he complains that 
instead of grappling with the problem 
(which, by the way, was altogether beside 
my purpose), I did but ‘* vaguely hint ”’ 
a method of investigating the subject 
that ‘‘is something like ‘the secret of 
a mother’s love.’ ’’ But, neither vaguely 
nor otherwise, did I hint anything so 
silly. How can a method of investigation 
be like the secret of a mother’s love ? 
Discussion not only of this problem, but 
of any problem, does, I confess, seem 
to me ‘‘ fruitless’’ when the mode of 
conducting it is such as is adopted by 
your correspondent.—Yours, &c., 

G. Dawes Hicks. 
Cambridge, September 21, 1912. 


Sir,—Mr. Hocart’s difficulty is one 
which must, I think, always be present 
with us so long as we think of the soul’s 
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existence as being absolutely dependent 
on the body, possessed or contained by the 
body; whereas the truth would seem to 
be that the soul, spirit, or ego (perhaps the 
name does not greatly matter) must, if 
our highest intuitions are to be trusted, 
possess and inform the body with all its 
functions, mental and physical, by means 
of which it expresses itself and gathers the 
experiences that bring knowledge and 
wisdom. 

She wears that body but as one endues 

A robe, half careless, 


as Francis Thompson says in one of his 
poems, and he finely indicates the attitude 
which I think we should take in regard 
to the real imdwiduality (not the same 
as mere personality) when he says : > 


How praise the woman who but know 
‘ the spirit ? 

How praise the colour of her eyes, 
uncaught 

While they were coloured with her 
varying thought? ... 

How should I gauge what beauty is 
her dole 

Who cannot see her countenance for 
ber soul ? 


If the poet has here caught a glimpse 
of a great truth which we, so poor of 
faith and so lacking in vision, are unable 
to perceive, many of the 


are confronted with the partial or complete 
suspension of the normal consciousness, such 
as Mr. Hocart instances, disappear, even 
if we cannot immediately explain exactly 
what has become of the soul. The spirit 
cannot express itself fully if the brain is 
paralysed or the mind deranged—if, in 
fact, the bodily mechanism is Jarred and 
dislocated, any more than a musician can 
evoke melody from an instrument that 
is broken or out of tune. He must get 
his instrument repaired, or obtain a new 
one. 
the possibility of a soul surviving the 
complete suspension of life, 2.e. death, 
we ought not to be dismayed by its in- 
ability to function during the partial 
inhibition of its normal activities during 
life. In some cases when the power of 
the mind has been impaired by an accident, 
a second accident has restored the memory 
which the first obliterated, and we are 
all familiar with the suspension of con- 
sciousness (in the ordinary sense) during 
sleep or insensibility ; yet we wake from 
sleep and recover from an anesthetic in 
full possession of our reason and personal 
identity. Does not this go far to prove 
that the soul, the creatwe or directing force, 
is not destroyed when the mind is seemingly 
inactive ? 

All these considerations tend to the 
‘* Jarger hope ’’ which in some of us has 
become a real conviction, and lend new 
significance to those words of Tennyson 
which seem to show that the idea of a 
continuous life—of a succession of lives, in 
fact—fills some people with a strange joy, 
and certainly prevents them from being 
frightened by any lapse of memory, how- 
ever prolonged, or the thought of a 
‘* draught of Lethe ’’ awaiting the soul in 
‘* slipping through from state to state.’’ 

Or if through lower lives I came— 

Though all experience past became 

Consolidate in mind and frame— 


difficulties © 
which some people experience when they 


Moreover, if we are able to conceive — 


Mall 


ment that 
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I might forget my weaker lot ; 
For is not our first year forgot ? 
The haunts of memory echo not. 


And men, whose reason long was blind, 
From cells of madness unconfined, 
Oft lose whole years of darker mind : 


Much more, if first I floated free, 
As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory. 


For memory dealing but with time, 
And he with matter, could she climb 
Beyond her own material prime ? 


Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare. 


Yours, &c., 
Laura G. ACKROYD. 
Brondesbury Park, N.W.., 


September, 23, 1912. 


Sir,—I have just read with the greatest 
interest and pleasure the letter in your 
issue of to-day, signed Laura G. Ackroyd. 
And I wish to offer the tribute of an old 
woman to a younger one for the en- 
lightened, temperate, and fair-minded con- 
tribution she makes to a momentous 
question. I think in the latter paragraphs 
of her letter, especially, a word in season 
is spoken which needed to be said, and 
nothing of mine can add to it. But if I 
may exercise the privilege of age to strike 
a personal note, I would say that having 
been for the last twenty years a student, 
more or less, of theosophy, as taught by 
its best writers, I can bear witness to its 
all-pervading help in the endeavour to 
solve the perplexing riddles of life—notably 
those of survival after death, and the 
inequalities of the human lot. It is also 
strongly in accord, though not identical, 
ith the whole trend of progressive thought 
and research in religion, science, and 
philosophy—to say nothing of the intuitive 
visions of poetry. This being the case, I 
most heartily endorse the wise suggestion 
of your correspondent that all thinkers 
should at least welcome and try to under- 
stand every earnest attempt, from what- 
ever school of thought, to bring some light 
and leading to our troubled minds.—Yours, 
&e., Eien M. Hinp. 

5, North-square, N.W., 

September 21, 1912. 


THE WONDER OF LIFE. 


Sir,—I was not present myself at the 
British Association meeting, but I have read 
a full report of Professor Schafer’s address 
and a condensed one of the discussion, and 
except for a criticism of Professor Geddes’, 
who, as far as I can gather, misunderstood 
Schafer’s position, there is nothing startling 
in Schafer’s contentions, except his state- 
“life is not identical with 
soul,’’? which is precisely the admission I 
should have thought religious men and 
women would have desired, but could 


hardly have hoped that he would make. 


The other statements are such common- 
places of biological science that I hardly 
like to assume that these are what 
“H. G.” takes exception to in the last 
issue of THe Inquirer. Will you 
kindly pardon me if, to make this point 
clear, I venture to quote from my own 
writings ? 

Writing in a scientific journal (Natural 
Science) in.1899, I summarised the thought 
about the origin of life, knowing perfectly 
well, and stating it, that I was only sum- 
marising current opinion, and not suggest- 
ing anything new or heterodox, as follows : 

From the earliest times various writers 
“have noticed certain resemblances be- 
tween some kinds of dead and _ living 
material ; these resemblances have steadily 
multiplied in number, while they have 
become far more forcible in- character, 
during the last forty to fifty years, so that 
many, perhaps most, scientists are begin- 
ning to assume, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that purely physical and chemical 
causes are, or soon will be, sufficient to 
explain the lower and possibly also the 
higher forms of life.” And then follow 
nearly twenty pages of illustration of this 
point of view. I considered this general 
attitude to be true five years later (1904), 
when this same thought was repeated in 
book form, nor did I then or now believe 
that it is antagonistic to religion. 

Quite recently, for a series of articles 
on “Biological Thought” that I was 
asked to write for The Highway, I had to 
consider the trend of biological teaching 
to-day, and it was necessary for me to 
point out that the sciences of life are 
tending to accept permanently the religious 
feelings as natural to man, and I stated 
“that there is a tendency in ”’ (in science) 
“to allow mind factors in animal develop- 
ment a power not formerly conceded to 
them; not only so, but the presiding 
control of any given organism, especially 
in higher forms such as man, seems difficult 
to place in any one centre of the brain, 
and the question naturally arises whether 
some such conception as soul may not 
have to be revived” (Highway, Sep- 
tember, 1912). Professor Schafer’s ad- 
dress, separating. the thought of soul 
from life, as a related but distinct problem, 
was given four days after my article was 
published, and he appears, with the full 
weight of his great authority, to have 
taken the same view. ‘To individuals who 
do not believe in miracles, who do believe 
in law and evolution, this address which 
rejects miracles, but accepts the idea of 
a soul, ought to have been about, the most 
encouraging. statement that could have 
been made, and to expect Schafer to 
write poetically when he was making a 
simple statement of facts, is surely an 
odd conception of a scientist’s function. 
Did we ask him to tell us about the wonder 
of life, we should find that he could teach 
not only ourselves but the physicists whom 
“H. G.” prefers, as Schafer is probably 
one of the three or four ‘greatest world 
authorities on the processes of life, and the 
physicists are physicists and not biologists. 

May I point out one other fact that 
seems to escape so many men otherwise 
of a religious nature? If one really 
believes with the physicists that matter 
has psychic properties, it inevitably de- 


stroys a belief in immortality of our in- 


— 


dividual minds, as death then would be 
not only a disintegration of the body, but, 
as matter and mind would be aspects of 
one deeper something, the disintegration 
of the one would be the disintegration of 
the other. To me, all the beauty of life 
would be gone if I believed this thought. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s view of religion leans 
often in both these directions ; sometimes 
he seems to favour mind, soul or spirit 
as a separate reality from matter, some- 
times he seems to favour their union ; 
but the tendency in physics lately has 
been far too speculative to be claimed as 
sound, careful science, and many physicists 
themselves have raised objections to the 
growing imaginative element which is 
seriously endangering scientific truth. 

There are consistent monistic scientists, 
hike Lloyd Morgan, and time might show 
that these are on the side of truth, but if 
so life is robbed of its greatest hope, the 
immortality of the soul beyond death. 

There are other scientists as great, and 
Professor Schafer, in his practical study 
of life and in his wide learning, is possibly 
greater, who are beginning to consider 
mind or soul as a real problem to be 
studied independently of but related to 
the study of matter. To this school be- 
longs the real hope of Christianity, and 
if it should prove itself to be the stronger it 
will almost certainly re-establish our faith 
in the soul. There is, I admit, a vague 
poetry in the physicist’s thought, but it 
would be the poetry of disintegrating life, 
of a nirvanic preparation for the passing 
of a dream, the dream that we are im- 
mortal souls, whereas if soul must be 
separated from the thought of life there 
hes a great hope, and all is changed. 
Every real scientist knows the mystery 
and the wonder of life, and is as much 
impressed by it as is the poet or even the 
religious mind. 

“ H. G.” gives two definitions of science, 
one which I think no great scientist could 
accept, and which Huxley would have 
called a kitchen Cinderella definition of 
her aims. “Science ends in mystery ; 
... poetry and religion begin with it.” 
If this were so science would be a utilitarian 
study and nothing more. Is it not simple 
truth to say that science, poetry, and 
religion have each their daily life side, and 
this keeps them from soaring blindly to 
the clouds, but that each, as Huxley said 
of science, have their fairy visions? Those 
who love mind realities, spiritual realities, 
are a little band of men and women, and 
the great scientist loves mind ideals as 
truly as the great poet or the great religious 
teacher. If we divide our forces in warring 
sections, the real enemies to humanity, 
those who would make of life a blind 
drudgery, those who would make of sport, 
food, and debased passion false gods for 
mankind to worship, will triumph, and the 
enemies are many and the real prophets 
are few. 

“H. G.’s” second definition all who 
love science can endorse, if it is inter- 
preted widely. “Science,” and may I 
add poetry, art, music, and literature, 
rightly treated, are not “the enemies of 
religion.” «Science is the patient, selfless, 
devoted search for truth in the spirit of a 
trusting, wondering child. It grows more 
reverential towards the universe the more 
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it knows and feels.”” This is the spirit of 
science we can all accept, viewed at its 
topmost height by a Newton or a Darwin. 
Across the path of humanity’s ideals are 
drunkenness and vice, automatism and 
habit, greed of power and gold; the 
sciences of life can do, and have done, 
much to make life cleaner, healthier, and 
purer. Science is no enemy of religion, 
differences of ideas and feelings should be 
a matter of friendly discussion between 
them; our real foes are those who deny 
in theory or practice the need of a mind life 
that is rich and human and wholesome. 
Against these, science, religion, philosophy, 
art and poetry ought to act together in one 
united effort of friendly co-operation for 
the genuine ideals of life—Yours, &c., 
J. Lionen Tayer. 
146, Highbury New Park, 
September 23, 1912. 


fame. 


orthodox phraseology is 


gives to the hungry soul. 


missionary to the Hindus. 
exclaimed. ‘‘ No, I dare not go. 


minism.’’ 


a 
THE ABUSH OF LANGUAGE. 


Srr,—Mr. Eustace Thompson, in his 
letter against slang, makes a sad blunder, 
and thereby casts a slur on a worthy 
effort. He speaks of the use of the word 
“shove”? as a modern usurpation, and 
does not see that it is an attempt to bring 
back a sound expressive word. Has Mr. 
Thompson forgotten Milton’s use of the 
word in Lycidas ? Does he not know that 
Shakespeare uses it at least three times, 
and that the word is quite clessical down 
to Dryden’s poetry? Then it was 
“quietly shoved aside” by those cultured 
and elegant people who tied up flower-pots 
in ribbons, and hid the nakedness of their 
piano legs—Yours, &c., 

R. H. U. Broor. 

Exeter, September 21, 1912. 


that wilt not let me go.’’ 


two. 


Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all! 
Gather our rival ‘faiths within Thy fold! 


fall, - 
That we may know that Thou has bee 
of old. 
Gather us in. 


Gather us in, we worship only Thee ; 
In varied names we stretch a common 
hand, 
In diverse forms a common soul we see, 
In many shapes we seek one Spirit-land. 
Gather us in. 


Sir,—While agreeing with Mr. Thomp- 


son’s remarks on the above subject, and| Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying 


deprecating with him any tendency that - beam ; 

may exist to the use of mean or ignoble | Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing 
expressions in treating of serious matters, waves ; 

I venture to think he has been unfor-| Thine is the Empire of vast China’s 
tunate in the single example he has given. dream ; ; 


“ Quietly shoved aside,” said of a claimant Gather us in. 
to a throne, is surely not only a very ex- 
pressive phrase, but is also perfectly 
correct and classical English. Otherwise 
what of Milton’s well-known line in the 
Lycidas— 

And shove away the worthy bidden 

guest ? 

Shakespeare also uses the word several 

times, as, for example, in Hamlet— 


Offence’s gilded hand may shove by 
justice. 


Thine is the Roman’s strength, without his 
pride ; 


its graves ; 
Thine is Judea’s law with love beside, 
The truth that centres and the grace 
that saves. 
Gather us in. 


Some seek a Father in the heavens above, 
Some ask a human image to adore ; 
Some crave a spirit vast as life and love, 

Within Thy mansion we have all and 
more. 
Gather us in 
—Yours, &c., 


6e 


Tn all three cases I submit “ shove ” 
is the right word in the right place for the 
simple reason that no other would express 
the meaning so well——Yours, &c., 

Rosert B. DRUMMOND. 

10, Hartington-gardens, Edinburgh, 

September 21, 1912. 


R. Nicot Cross. 
138b, Duke-street, Southport, 
September 21, 1912. 


——___-—__—— 

A pvusiic lecture on ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Shadworth Hodgson ’’ will be delivered 
by Professor G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., 
Litt.D., at University College, London, on 
Friday, October 4, at 5 p.m. 


THE HYMNS OF GEORGE MATHESON. 


Sir,—I should like to thank Mr. Davis 
for bringing to the knowledge of your 
readers the life and personality of Dr. 


George Matheson, ‘‘ Matheson of Innellan,” 
as he was known in his earlier years of 
I am acquainted with no preacher 
or devotional writer gifted with more 
poetic insight; and, though the grit of 
sometimes 
sprinkled on the spiritual bread, rather 
more than Unitarians may like, still it is 
the bread of spirit and of poetry that he 
At bottom he 
was of the true Catholic genus like John 
Caird, of whom he learned. Such -was his 
sympathy—too rare in Scotia—for non- 
Christian religions, that it was once sug- 
gested to him that he should go as a 
vo 60 2. aig 
T am 
afraid I would be converted to Brah- 


But chiefly I write to bring to your 
readers’ notice another grand hymn by 
him, which I do not think has ever ap- 
peared in any Hymn Book. One can 
easily understand why it has no place in 
the ‘‘ Church Hymnary,’’ Scotland’s rich- 
est book of praise, along with ‘‘ O Love 
But it is a 
grand hymn, and it reveals the breadth 
of Dr. Matheson’s mind. It is entitled 
“* One in Christ,’? and I omit a verse or 


Rend each man’s temple-veil, and bid it 


Thine is the mystic light that India craves ;. 


Thine is the Greek’s glad world without 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


——_ 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


_ ty the new volumes which have just been 
issued as harbingers of the autumn pub- 
lishing season, Hveryman’s Library main- 
tains its reputation for a wide range of 
interest, and for its confidence in the appe- 
tite of the public for standard old-fashioned 
and sometimes almost forgotten books. 
Cobbett’s ‘‘ Rural Rides,’’ in two volumes, 
with an introduction by Mr, Edward 
Thomas, will help to revive memories of 
England eighty years ago by a master of 
shrewd observation and racy English prose. 
A book of a similar character even. less 
familiar to the ordinary reader is ‘‘ Letters 
from an American Farmer,’’ 
tains a vivid description of life in the 
American Colonies in the 18th century. 
The letters were first published in London 
in 1782. There was an American edition in 
1793, and then these letters, which earned 
the high praise of Hazlitt, fell into oblivion 
for more than 100 years. A further 
volume has been added to the works of 
Swedenborg, ‘‘The Divine Love and 
Wisdom,’’ with an introduction by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Roget’s well-known “* The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases ’’ 
has been revised and issued in two volumes. 
Hallam’s ‘‘ Constitutional History of Eng- 
land,’’ in three volumes, a Dictionary of 
Non-Classical Mythology, and ‘‘ Three 
Comedies,’’ by Bjérnson, are also among 
the notable volumes in a very attractive 
list. 


SS 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


One of the remarkable features of the 
Home University Library, published by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate, is the regularity 
with which the instalments of ten volumes 
are issued, and the high standard of ex- 
cellence maintained. Probably when the 
whole series is completed, a few of the 
volumes will stand out above the others 


and remain as permanent additions to the- 


literature of knowledge. Scholars, like 
other men, vary in their power of good 
writing and popular exposition, and some 
subjects lend themselves more easily than. 
others to the art of compression in a small 
book. The new volumes include ‘‘ Mis- 
sions,’ by Mrs. Creighton ; ‘‘ Ethics,’’ by 
Mr. G. E. Moore; ‘‘ The Making of the New 
Testament,’ by Prof. Bacon; ‘‘ Great 
Writers of America,’’ by Professor W. P. 
Trent and J. Erskine ; ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
by Prof. 8. J. Chapman; and ‘‘ Electricity,” 
by Prof. Kapp. From the point of view 
of the student the lists of books and hints 
for further reading are of great importance, 
and here we think a little more supervision 


| might be exercised by the editorial board, 


so as to give them some greater uniformity 
of scale. It is, moreover, desirable that 
in the case of aseries of volumes, published 
both in England and the United States, the 
names of publishers in both countries 


should be given. When, for instance, 


American writers refer to standard English 
books they should not appear as though 


they were only to be procured from a New or 


which con- 


_ York publisher. This remark applies 


_ 1904.”’ 
lished, by Messrs. Williams & Norgate in 
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even to some books published by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate themselves, e.y., 
in Professor Bacon’s volume on ‘‘ The 
Making of the New  Testament,’’ 
Pfleiderer’s ‘‘ Primitive Christianity ’’ is 
described as published by Putnam’s, and 
Dr. James Drummond’s ‘‘ Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,’’ appears 
with the reference ‘‘ Scribner’s, N.Y., 
The English edition was pub- 


1903. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Merpiavat sculpture has been studied 
hitherto chiefly in France, and writers 
like Robert de Lasteyrie, Mille. Louise 
Pillion, and quite recently M. Boinet 
in his book ‘‘ Les Sculptures de Bourges,”’ 
have naturally confined themselves to 
French examples. An important gap in 
the history of English art will be filled by 
the publication of an “Account of Medieval 
Figure Sculpture in England,’’ by Mr. HE. 
S. Prior, the Slade Professor of Fine Art 
in the University of Cambridge, and Mr. 
Arthur Gardner, which will be issued 
shortly by the Cambridge University 
Press. The authors have not attempted 
to give anything like a complete cata- 
logue of English remains, but even so the 
work of classification occupies a quarto 
volume of more than 700 pages, illustrated 
with some 855 photographic reproductions 
in the text, in which the reader can 
enjoy the charm that romance and senti- 
ment have wrought in English medieval 
sculpture. ‘The authors claim that English 
sculpture since the Saxon days has been 
a specific growth—sui generis—tfrom its 
own stem, however much it has bent to the 
breezes of Continental fashion. Owing to 
the enormous destructions of its examples 
it may be reckoned that scarcely more than 
1 per cent. of the figure sculpture of the 
Middle Ages has come down to us.. What 
remains, however, is not scanty in itself, 


and the illustrations have been selected 


from about three thousand photographs, 


_ while probably more than three times that 


number of actual objects of sculpture have 
at one time or another been brought to 
the notice of the authors. Account has 
also been taken of other forms of medizval 


_ imagery—the paintings of manuscripts, 


and on walls, the figure tracings on glass, 
upon enamels and brasses; as well as 
the modelled figure work on seals and 


coins. 
* * 


Tue Cambridge University Press also 
announces for publication in October a 
work by Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, entitled 
“* Light on the Gospel from an ancient 
Poet.’’ It maintains that the recently 
discovered Odes of Solomon constitute a 
kind of half-way house between Jewish 
and Christian thought, connecting the 
Pauline doctrine of the Body of the Messiah 


_with the imagery of the Song of Songs, 


and illustrating from Jewish sources the 
Christian doctrine of the revelation of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
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Amone other books announced by the 
Cambridge University Press are the ‘‘ Philo- 
sophical Works of Descartes,’’ Vol. II., 
translated by G. T. R. Ross and Elizabeth 
Haldane; ‘‘ Romanesque and Byzantine 
Axchitecture,’” in two volumes, with 
numerous illustrations, by T. G. Jackson, 
R.A. ; Vol. IX. of the ‘‘ Cambridge History 
of Hnglish Literature,’’ and several new 
volumes in the series of Cambridge manuals 
of science and literature. 

Sao ene 


THe Cambridge University Press has 
undertaken the agency in Great Britain 
and the Colonies for the sale of a series of 
International Bibliographies, which are 
being issued in Berlin under the direction 
of the International Institute. A ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphy of Social Science ’’ is among the 
volumes which will be issued shortly. 

Se aga, 


Messrs. Hopper & SrouGHTON an- 
nounce the early publication of ‘“‘ The 
Life of a Spider,’’ by J. H. Fabre, the 
first of a series of books which they intend 
to publish from the pen of this author. 
It has been translated by Mr. A. Texeira de 
Mattos, and will have an introduction by 
M. Maeterlinck, who has described Fabre 
asthe ‘‘ Homer of the insect world.’’ 

* * * 


New and’ cheap editions of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s popular little books on the 
philosophy of every-day life, which have 
hada great vogue, especially on the other 
side of the Atlantic, are also announced 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. ‘These 
include ‘‘ The Human Machine,’’ ‘‘ Mental 
Efficiency,’’? ‘‘ How to Live on T'wenty- 
four Hours a Day,’’ and ‘‘The Feast 
of St. Friend.’’ 


* * * 


THE British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion are preparing a Braille edition of the 
late Dr. Weymouth’s ‘‘ New Testament in 
Modern Speech.’’ St. Mark’s Gospel has 
now been published. 


* x 


Prorgessor ScHAFER’S address at Dun- 
dee, as President of the British Association, 
on ‘‘ Life, its Nature, Origin and Mainten- 
ance,’’ will be issued immediately by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. This will 
be the only authorised issue of the address. 


* * * 


THe well-known Jesuit, Father Matthew 
Russell, the brother of the late Lord 
Russell of Killowen, died quite recently. 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. will publish in a 
few days his latest book, ‘‘ The Three 
Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen and 
their Convent Life.’’ The eldest of the 
sisters died comparatively young, and the 
account of her is confined to a chapter or 
two; but very full and intimate accounts 
are given of the two other sisters, one of 
whom spent nearly fifty years in San 
Francisco, California, where she estab- 
lished and managed a large hospital and 
several other charitable institutions. The 
book, which is largely made up of the 
nuns’ letters to each other, is an interest- 
ing revelation of the realities of convent 
life. Several chapters are devoted to the 
private iife and character of their brother, 
the Chief Justice, who figures frequently 
in their correspondence. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Merssrs.Cuatto & WinpDus :~The Outcaste : 

. E. Penny. 6s. net, Marcus Aurelius : 
John Presland. 65s. net. . 

Messrs. Hopprr & SroucuTon :—Days 
with the Great Composers, second series, 
3s. 6d. net. Puritanism in England: The 
Rev. Canon H. Hensley Henson, D.D. 5s. net. 
A Dream of Blue Roses: Mrs.- Hubert Bar- 
clay. 6s, The Preacher, His Life and Work : 
The Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 5s. net. The 
Old Nest: Rupert Hughes. 5s. net. Beth- 
lehem to Olivet: J. R. Willer, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
net. Days with the Lyric Poets. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Mystery of 31, New Inn: The Rev. 
Austin Freeman. 6s. The Poets of the Old 
Testament: Prof. Alex. R. Gordon, D.Litt., 
D.D. 6s. net. The Essentials of Christian 
Belief: The Rev. David Fyffe, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
net. Silent Hour Booklets, 1s. net each :— 
The Joy of Jesus, George Matheson, D.D., 
LL.D.; A Hymn of the Cross, W. M. Glow, 
B.D.; The Considerateness of Jesus, W. M. 
Glow, B.D. ; Courageous Calm, G. H. Knight ; 
God’s Will and My Life, Len G. Broughton, 
D.D.; Christian Hope, Ralph Connor; What 
Makes Life Worth Living, George Matheson, 
D.D., LL.D. ; The Restfulness of Jesus, G. H. 
Morrison, M.A. 

Messrs. MaomintaAn & Co. :—The Imma- 
nence of God: J. Abelson, M.A., D.Lit. 10s. 
net. 

Messrs. JOHN OvusreLey, Lrp. :—The Soul 
of Judas: Douglas Price. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cenobium, The Cornhill Magazine. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


a’ 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS IN SCOTLAND. 


A FEW days ago we went to Kingussie 
to see the trials of the sheep dogs. We 
went up the glen behind the little town, 
where. a beautiful stream rushes down 
amongst trees from the circle of 
hills, and there we sat on the heather 
above an open space of green, with a 
wood at the other end, and the dark 
and lovely mountains looking over beyond. 

I wish I could tell you all that each 
dog did—they were such lovely dogs, 
and each with a character of his own ; but 
there were more than thirty entered for 
the trials, so I can only tell you of a few. 

Each dog had threesheep to manage ; 
the sheep were in the wood at the back 
of the ground, with a man and a dog to 
send out the three for each dog as his 
turn came. On the hill at the end of 
the ground opposite the wood stood 
each shepherd in turn with his dog, 
and when the three sheep appeared 
coming out of the wood, the dog was 
sent off to find them. It was a long run, 
and there were hillocks and bushes 
between, so that it took a little time for 
the dog to find his sheep. When he 
had found them he had to drive them 
forward, through a space between two 
white flags first, and then through a 
narrower space between two red flags, 
and then a long run up to a little row 
of hurdles with a gap in it, and the three 
sheep had all to be got through the gap, 
and then across a long piece of ground 
to a little fold with a narrow entrance 
into which they were to go. There were 
also some hurdles arranged in the shape 
of a double cross ; and in the more difficult 
trials the sheep had to be sent through the 
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cross one way and out the other way. 
There were eight minutes given for the 
dogs to manage to get the sheep through 
the two sets of flags and the hurdles, and 
into the fold; and a quarter of an hour 
for those that got them through the flags, 
the hurdles, the double cross and into the 
fold. 

When the judge sounded his whistle 
the dog started, and when the time was 
up the whistle sounded again and he 
had to stop, whether he had finished or 
not. Well, one pretty dog, Moss, couldn’t 
find his sheep at all, though he hunted 
about for them and tried to follow his 
master’s signs or whistling. He was 
three years old. When the whistle sounded 
again he had to give up. 

Then came Maid, three years old; and 
she found the sheep, and got them through 
the flags ; but they were very obstinate, 
and though she tried her very best, and 
her master did all he could to encourage 
her from the distance, and tried to make 
her understand what to do, the whistle 
sounded, and poor Maid had to give up! 

Then came Bet, six years old; she 
shot like an arrow straight for her three 
sheep, and gently and quickly followed 
them, driving them before her through 
the flags, the hurdles, the cross, and 
into the pen. Such a cheering she got from 
the spectators! We learned afterwards 
that the judges gave Bet a prize of £14, 
and a silver cup for her master. 

Then came Flossie, who was only one 
year old (quite a little girl, you will think), 
but she was very clever, and did every- 
thing except the gate in the hurdles, 
which the sheep would not go through for 
all her trying. Sheeven got them through 
the cross, which was the most difficult of all. 
The sheep often went and stood with 
their noses close to the gap in the hurdles, 
and séemed as if they could not help 
going through, and then provokingly turned 
off and ran the other way. But Flossie 
got a prize of £6 for doing so well at one 
year old. 

Then came Tell, Sweep, Fan, and 
Lad, who got a £4 prize; Risp, who got 
£3; and Blake, who got £1. All were 
eager and wonderfully swift; and it was 
beautiful to see how they understood 
every sign of their master’s. It seemed 
really as if they knew all they had to do, 
and they were so gentle with the sheep ; 
they seldom went near them, and they 
never barked, just ran, or crept up at 
a distance ; and when they had got them 
very near the obstacles the dogs always 
lay down at their master’s sign, quite 
flat on the ground, and waited—then 
walked a step or two and lay down again, 
just creeping gently nearer and nearer, 
to make the sheep go through the opening ; 
and when after all they turned off in the 
wrong direction, the dog was up and 
off to head them back again, with untiring 
patience. When the dog succeeded he 
got a round of applause, and when he 
failed everyone was sorry for him, and 
a regretful murmur of ‘‘ Oh-h-h’’ went 
out in sympathy, for all the dogs tried 
so hard. Once when a dog failed and the 
whistle sounded, his master stooped 
down and patted him, to tell him he 
had done his best. 

Some of the sheep were wilder than 
others, which made it more difficult. But | 


nothing could be more beautiful than 
the dogs’ characters, so absolutely and 
joyfully obedient to their masters, so 
eager and bright, so swift and intelligent, 
so gentle to the sheep, so full of self- 
restraint. It was a beautiful lesson to 
us all, and we could not tear ourselves 
away till it was over, but sat on the 
hill watching from half-past nine till 
nearly six, with an interval away for some 
dinner. 

And all the time -the stream rushed 
down the glen amongst the birch trees 
behind us, and often a little rain fell, and 
the gleams of sun painted lovely rainbows 
upon the blue mountains every few 
minutes. 

At the end the shepherds stood about 
on the hill, each with his dogs, talking it 
over, and we went and patted and stroked 
the dogs, and then they went forward 
to receive their prizes. 

If ever you have a chance to see a sheep 
dog trial do not miss it—it is one of the 
loveliest things you could see. 


G. MarrTIngEAv. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. 


Mr. Freperick Monks, J.P. 


Ir is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death, in his 78th year, of 
Mr. Frederick Monks, which took place on 
Tuesday, the 24th inst., at Southport. 
Mr. Monks spent all his. active life in 
Warrington, and by his indomitable energy 
built up the great business which is identi- 
fied with his name. He began, as so many 
successful men have done, on the lowest 
rung of the ladder, and won his way up- 
wards step by step by his own efforts. 
But there was one influence in his early 
life which he never forgot, and all the 
native generosity of his heart was seen 
at its best when he spoke of it. He was 
one of a group of lads who owed some of 
the deepest impressions of their lives to 
Philip Carpenter during his memorable 
ministry at Cairo-street Chapel. To those 
early memories of the Sunday-school and 
the Chapel Mr. Monks was faithful with 
an enthusiasm that never faltered, and 
next to his own home there was no place on 
earth he loved so dearly. Succeeding 
ministers have found in him a staunch 
friend, while his fund of lively remin- 
iscence made the past live for them in 
the present. 

When the years brought affluence and 
honours—he was a magistrate for the 
Borough of Warrington and the County of 
Cheshire—Mr. Monks was prodigal in his 
generosity. He was never so happy as 
when he was giving happiness to other 
people, and sharing his good things with 
those less fortunate than himself. His 
beautiful home at Walton Old Hall was 
a centre of abounding hospitality. Through 
it all those who belonged to Cairo- 
street Chapel seemed to occupy a special 
place of privilege. For many years the 
teachers and elder scholars of the 
Sunday school held a tennis club in a 
field close to his house, which he placed 


at their disposal; and this is only one 
illustration of his constant concern for 
their happiness and welfare. Every form 
of philanthropic effort in Warrington found 
in him a generous supporter, but his name 
will be specially. connected with the 
management of the Hospital and the 
foundation of the District Nursing Society. 
In all his work he was helped very greatly 
by his wife, a woman of remarkably 
shrewd judgment and quiet decision of 
character. Mrs. Monks died a few years 
ago. Their son, Mr. F. W. Monks, J.P., 
is the present head of the firm, and there 
are three daughters. 

Since his retirement from business Mr. 
Monks has lived at Southport, where he 
took a deep interest in all that concerned 
the welfare of the Unitarian Church, 
The interment took place at Cairo- 
street Chapel, Warrington, on Friday 
afternoon. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


—— 


FAREWELL TO DR. CROTHERS. 
MEETINGS IN LIYERPOOL. 
LIVERPOOL, as a gateway to that 
ocean, ‘‘ which does not separate, but 
unites the nations,’’ had the privilege of 


the last days of cordial greeting and fare- ~ 


well to Dr. Crothers, at the close of his 
eight months’ holiday on this side of the 
Atlantic, so much of which, to our great 
advantage, has been spent in this country. 
He sailed with his family for Boston, by 
the Leyland s.s. Winzfredian on Thursday 
afternoon, September 19, and on the first 
Sunday in October is to be once more 
in his own pulpit at Cambridge, Mass. 

‘* Holiday’? was what ostensibly Dr. 
Crothers came over for, and he told us 
at a farewell reception at the Mill-street 
Mission on the Tuesday evening before he 
sailed how on that holiday he had fared. 
It was a humorous picture he set before us, 
of a tired and discouraged man being 
led about from one Italian city to another, 
through a long course of the Old Masters, 
until after two months of that discipline 
the home authority saw that it would not 
do any longer, and gave him permission 
to accept all the preaching engagements 
he could-get. Then his spirits rose again, 
his energies revived, and in this country 
he found himself thoroughly at home 
and happy. At the meeting of the 
National Conference in Birmingham, at 
the Whitsuntide meeting of the Unitarian 
Association in London, at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Ringwood, his voice was heard, 
and at other times in churches in London, 
Birmingham, Gee Cross, then in Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland, and finally in Liver- 
pool, where on the last Sunday he preached 
in the morning at Ullet-road Church an 
earnest word for ‘‘ Peace,’’ in the after- 
noon to the children at the Mill-street 
Mission, and in the evening at Liscard, 
where the Memorial Church was crowded to 
the doors. Then on Monday a last sermon 
in Hope-street Church, ata service arranged 
by the Liverpool Sunday School Society, 
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followed by an informal meeting of the 
Women’s League, and on the following 
evening the farewell reception at Mill- 
street, organised by the Liverpool District 
Missionary Association. So our friend 
takes his rest,and we delight to have him 
among us, to feel the touch of his quicken- 
ing personality, and to listen to the 
fearless, happy and persuasive tones of 
his voice. 


Tur ORDER OF SPIRITUAL CREATION. 


The last sermon, in Hope-street Church, 
renewed the message of confidence in the 
power of a spiritual faith, in the creative 
energy of the soul in this world of God, 
which in one form and another Dr. Crothers 
has repeatedly brought to us during his 
stay in this country. We are here to 
be ‘‘ labourers together with God,’’ and 
find the surest revealing of the Divine 


‘purpose in the things which ought to be, 


‘““in the urgency of righteousness, in 
ideals unfulfilled, in high hopes, in rebellion 
against evil, in self-sacrifice’? ; we are to be 
not ‘‘ conformed to this world,’’ content 
with things as they are, but “transformed ” 
by the renewing of our mind, that we 
may know what is the ‘‘ good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God.’’ Such has 
been the message, and we heard it again 
in Hope-street Church. 

The sermon began with a contrast 
between the two conceptions of the 
beginnings of things, which we find in 
the first chapter of Genesis and at the 
opening of the Fourth Gospel, the former 
with all its emphasis on the thing that 


is made, the latter dwelling upon that 


which must be before the actual making 
of anything, that which is eternal and 
eternally creating. ‘‘In the beginning 
was the Word,’’ the thought, the idea, and 
out of that Divine idea, as if God were 
uttering himself, out of that came the 
world, and man, and at last the ideal, the 
Christ, the Word made flesh. Starting 
from that conception, Dr. Crothers went 
on to show how it was true in regard to 
our world, and our creation of the things 
we long to see in the world. First must 
come the thought, which must utter 
itself in some great word ; and out of the 
thought, out of the word of life, out of 
the mind of the man who imagines and 
sees, 18 the good, great thing at last to 
be realised. ‘The: greatest thing we need 
as religious teachers is. to get something of 
this creative spirit into our own hearts. 
What is it we are trying to do when we 
teach religion? Not to impart a certain 
number of facts, but to create a world, a 
world of beauty and truth, of life and 
love ; not merely to tell what has happened, 
but to make something happen that 
never has happened before; to create 
in some soul a mightier love than it has 
ever known before; to create in it a new 
spiritual world. And this must be done 
along the lines of that conception of the 
Divine Word. First the thought, the 
conception, the hunger for something as 
yet unattained ; then the clear perception, 
** That is what.I want,’’ and the long, 
patient effort to realise in action what is 
already realised in- feeling and thought. 
The difficulty with the creation of that 
spiritual and moral world, which all good 
men are seeking to bring into being, is 
that it takes so long before the Word 


becomes flesh, before the thought becomes 
form, before the desire becomes action. 
So it has been with the thought of God, 
the thought of righteousness, the great 
conception of justice between man and 
man. How long it has taken before we 
begin to conceive of the possibility of an 
honest and kindly world in which-to live ! 
How long it took before the conception 
came to anyone that we are here not as 
enemies, but as members of one family, 
with common interests and common 
rights and common aspirations ! 

One of these great ideals, which we 
are trying first to conceive as thoughts, 
and then to turn into action, is the ideal 
of the Church—the Church as a family of 
free spirits, a brotherhood of seekers 
after truth and righteousness, and a place 
of worship, by which we mean the con- 
tinued delight in all that is high, beautiful 
and holy. When we speak of the Church, 
if we think simply of what has been done 
already we have lost the creative impulse. 
Think of it, not as something accomplished, 
but as one of the great ideals. ‘* One holy 
Church of God,’’—yes, but no one has 
yet seen that Church, no one has yet 
realised what it may become. It is simply 
a great word of hope, a great inspiration. 
Or take Christianity. What does it mean ? 
Something already accomplished, done 
in the world ? When I think of Christian 
history, I cannot take great pleasure in it, 
if I think that is all. I read of persecution, 
heresy hunting, superstition, numberless 
failures of good men in the past, and I 
say, ‘‘Is that what we mean?’’ Then 
there comes the vision that transcends all 
our efforts, which lures us on to new 
effortsin the future. The mind of Christ, 
the ideal which came to him in the beginning 
of the new brotherhood, the spirit of 
God in the spirit and the life of man. I 
look upon it and say, ‘‘ Here is something 
just at its beginning. We are just learning 
what it is even to speak the name, to 
form the thought. By and by will come 
the blessed realisation.’’ 

Among all the revolutionaries of the 
present time none are so full of the essence 
of change, both for the individual and the 
world, as he who in perfect sincerity 
takes up the task presented to us by our 
fathers, the faith of pioneers, who believe 
that in the unexplored territéry beyond 
is room for new homes for men, new 
civilisations, new and more perfect forms 
of religion. We are just beginning to 
picture to ourselves the possibilities ; 
to our children must come the full realisa- 
tion, better means and better power. Our 
very effort for them is but a prayer to 
God to help us as we stand at the beginning 
of our task. 

That was the final word, good to be 
remembered, with the spur of that thought, 
that we are here to try to make something 
happen which has never happened before. 


Tue FarewELL RECEPTION. 


The fine hall of the Mill-street Mission, 
in festive array, was well filled on the 
Tuesday evening with a representative 
gathering of friends from the whole district, 
to greet Dr. and Mrs. Crothers, and bid 
them farewell. The Rev. J. Collins Odgers 
was in the chair, and the resolution of 
the evening was moved by Sir William 
Bowring and seconded by Mr. Richard 


D. Holt, M.P. The concluding vote of 
thanks was moved by Mr. Arthur Willmer, 
and seconded by Mr. Sydney Jones. The 
speeches were all full of grateful acknow- 
ledgments and cordial good wishess 
and warm in their expression of the 
pleasure it has been to have Dr. Crother, 
once more in our midst. 

In his reply, Dr. Crothers was in his 
happiest mood, as he spoke of the home 
feeling he had among our people here, 
and the pleasure it had been to him to 
go up and down the country seeing some- 
thing of the life of the churches; and 
also when he went on to speak of the true 
relations of confidence that ought to prevail 
between the people of the two lands, who 
are really one in the essential things of 
their deeper life. He pleaded that English- 
men should judge Americans, and Americans 
the English not by the obtrusive and 
often undesirable specimens of travellers 
they might meet in the streets of their 
great cities, but by what was best in the 
life of each people. When he thought of 
the English, he said, it was of the people 
of John Bright, the people of John Milton, 
and he asked that Americans should 
similarly be judged by what. was best 
and noblest in the life of their people. 
It was pleasant to hear that looking 
back to his previous visit, six years ago, 
Dr. Crothers was struck by the progress 
made not only in the striking social 
movements of the day, but distinctly in 
the force of the liberal movement in 
religion. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Specia} Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Coselsey: Appointment—The Rev. W. G. 
Topping, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Accrington, has received and accepted an in- 
vitation to become the minister of the Old 
Meeting House, Coseley. He will enter upon 
the appointment in the new year. 

Cutiompton.—The Sunday-school anniver- 
sary was held on Sunday, September 22, at the 
Unitarian Church, in connection with the 
harvest festival, the minister, the Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, preaching at all the three ser- 
vices. ‘The building of the new chapel will 
commence as soon as possible. Further con- 
tributions to the building fund will be grate- 
fully received by the Rev. Jeffery Worthing- 
ton, Chudleigh Cottage, Cullompton, Devon. 

Lendon : Holleway.—A crowded and enthu- 
siastic gathering, including members from all 
parts of London, met to celebrate the opening 
of the branch rooms of the Liberal-Christian 
League at 11, Loraine-road, on Thursday, ~ 
19th inst. The speaking centred mainly on 
the mission of Liberal Christianity. The chair- 
man, Mr. E. Capleton, said that though little 
understood in this country, he claimed for it 
a history of nearly one hundred years. It 
dated from the birth of the Higher Criticism, 
and was a movement which, while true to the 
spirit of Christianity, claimed to interpret it in 
the light of modern knowledge. The term 
Liberal had nothing to do with politics. It 
was the same as Free. Their movement was 
interdenominational, and welcomed all souls 
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who sought for truth and righteousness. He 
referred to the recent formation of Free Chris- 
tian congregations in Yorkshire as a sign of the 
times, and their fraternal union with the 
Sheffield Unitarians. He introduced Dr. Orchard 
as one who was spending his life in the 
cause of Free Christianity. Dr. Orchard said 
that to him Free Christianity meant simply 
freedom to be a Christian without the entangle- 
ments of Church doctrines. Such was the 
life Jesus led. He had been described as the 
only free man, because he did absolutely the 
will of God. Society was in a ferment both 
inside and outside the churches. The churches 
knew that something was wrong with them. 
His newspaper answers to correspondents had 
entailed a still greater burden upon him— 
that of giving interviews. Many had _ lost 
faith in God, in themselves, and the future. 
Christianity was love and service—simple 
words, but hard to practise. Further than 
that, it meant corporate communion with God. 
God is only found in the communion of spirit 
with spirit. Fellowship is necessary, though 
not always easy. There was a great work for 
the League, which might become another Salva- 
tion Army. Dr. Tudor Jones was unable to 
be present, his place being taken by Miss 
A. H. Alleyne, hon. secretary to the League. 
The Sunday evening services are for the un- 
churched, and are not intended to conflict 
with any existing institution. The rooms are 
one andahalf miles from any other progressive 
religious centre. Last Sunday there were 
thirty present. Dr. Lionel Tayler lectured on 
‘* Hugenics ’’ on Wednesday, September 18. 


London District Unitarian Society.—Mr. 
Ronald Bartram writes from Fern Lea, Kel- 
ross-road, Highbury, N., as follows :—‘‘ May 
I be permitted to remind ministers and secre- 
taries of churches and societies of the ‘ Infor- 
mation Bureau ’ kept at Essex Hall and this 
address, which was started by the Council of 
this Society last year. I shall be glad if 
secretaries and others will kindly let me know 
the dates of important meetings they are pro- 
posing to hold, as by this means a clashing of 
dates is avoided. Its usefulness was proved 
last year, as I received several applications to 
know if dates were free, and I was instru- 
mental by this means in preventing in some 
instances the holding of important meetings 
on the same day. A diary, with the dates 
booked, is kept at Essex Hall, and can be seen 
there ; or I shall be pleased to inform inquirers 
as to available days.’’ 3 


London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The monthly 
meeting of the Union was held at Essex Hall 
on Monday, September 23. The sermon was 
preached by Mr. P. O. Jones, of Deptford, on 
the text Rev. iii. 20. Various methods of treat- 
ing the text were submitted by other members. 
A very interesting meeting was closed with the 
helpful criticisms which the Vice-Presidents 
are accustomed to offer on such occasions. 
It is gratifying to be able to record that the 
attendance at the reading circle is well main- 
tained, and that the newly-founded library is 
thoroughly justifying itself. 


Manchester: Bradford.—The Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Churches has recently had under dis- 
cussion the mission work in Bradford, which, 
up to the death of the late Rev. W. E. Atack, 
was carried on under the;auspices of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Atack, who was missionary of 
the Association for fifteen years, was very 
successful in his efforts, and a congregation has 
been built up which, in addition to meeting 
purely local expenses, now appears able and 
willing to take upon itself a greater measure of 
responsibility and independence than it has 
had hitherto under the care of a missionary 

. paid by the District Association. Accord- 
ingly the governing body of the Association 
decided at their last meeting to recommend to 


the Bradford congregation the appointment of 
a minister. In response to this suggestion the 
congregation has agreed to appoint a minister 
in consultation with the Mission Committee 
of the District Association, and to make an 
annual contribution towards his stipend, an 
indication of the spirit of self-help on the part 
of a congregation drawn entirely from the 
artisan class which is most encouraging. 


Manchester, Gorton.—The workers in con- 
nection with Brookfield Church are preparing 
for the bazaar to be opened on October 16. 
Over £600 is needed for costly renewals and 
repairs to the church and school premises. 
Towards this a sum of £200 has been guar- 
anteed chiefly by present or former members 
aided by a few friends. Towards the remain- 
ing £400, donations of money or goods are 
earnestly solicited, and should be sent to the 
Rev. A. Thornhill at Brookfield Parsonage, 
or Mr. J. L. Worthington, 30, Park Range, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 


Taunton, Miary-street Ghapel.After con- 
siderable renovation and the addition of a 
new organ, Mary-street Unitarian Chapel was 
re-opened on Thursday, September 19, when 
special services were held. The renovation 
work includes the provision of a new roof, 
thorough repair of the walls, redecorations, 
ventilation, and the installation of the electric 
light, which has entailed, together with the 
organ, an expenditure of nearly £600, only 
about £60 of which yet remains to be cleared 
off. From Mr. Andrew Carnegie the com- 
mittee obtained the promise of half the cost 
of the proposed new organ’ provided the other 
half was raised by the congregations and 
friends. The chapel is rich in historic 
associations, and the present building dates 
back to 1721. 
erected near the same spot in 1646. Coleridge 
frequently preached in the chapel, walking 
fifteen miles from Nether Stowey in order to 
do so. The afternoon service, which opened 
with the dedication of the new organ, was 
conducted by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington 
and the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, who preached 
the sermon, Mrs. Goodland, one of the oldest 
members of the congregation, opened the 
organ, on which several voluntaries were 
played by Mr. Newlands. Tea was served in 
the Memorial Schools (erected in 1886 by the 
Rev. J. Collins Odgers as a memorial to his 
wife), and short speeches were made by the 
Rev. J. Birks, minister of the chapel, Mr. 
Harold Goodland, Mr. Schunck, Mr. J. Duck- 
worth, Mr. C. J. Goodland, J.P., and the 
Revs. J. Collins Odgers, A. N. Blatchford, 
J. Worthington, Clement H. Pike, and Rudolf 
Davis. In the evening an organ and vocal 
recital was given in the chapel, some excellent 
items being rendered by a quartette party 
from George’s Meeting, Exeter, and a short 
address was delivered by the Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford. The collections for the day 
mounted to close upon £20. Special services 
were also conducted on Sunday, September 22, 


The Unitarian Van Mission.—The meetings 
of the Van Mission during the past fortnight 
have been held regularly, and the reports up to 
Sunday, September 22, bring the total number 
to within a couple of 400. In Wales the Rev. D. 
G. Rees held himself responsible for the whole 
series, and worked harduntil the Saturday night, 
when he was too worn out to keep up with the 
keenness and appetite of his audience. His 
Pontardawe meetings were within a short 
distance of the Trebanos chapel, and the mem- 
bers of his congregation were able to assist with 
hearty singing. They drove over also to 
Neath, where the second week’s work was done, 
and helped to make the meetings successful. 
Neath itself suffered to some extent from the 
fact that the fair was held at the same time, 
but there were many earnest inquirers and 
good results, There are friends in the place 
who hoped that the services which once were 


The first meeting house was 


held in the town may some day be revived. 
The old Unitarian chapel is still pointed out. 
The Midland van spent a second week at Wed- 
nesbury, with the Rev. W. Clark Lewis as 
missioner; and the good impression which 
had been created was deepened and intensified, 
although there was very strong opposition 
during part of the Mission. In both towns 
where the Midland van has stopped a fortnight 
this summer the meetings have shown an 
increasing interest right up to the end. At 
Dudley the Rev. W. T. Bushrod conducted the 
meetings. There were small attendances, due, 
it was suggested, to the unfitness of the site. 
The van was practically hidden away except 
from those who were attending the library. The 
audience was a good one, however, and the 
effort was appreciated. On Saturday night 
the Rev. D, J. Evans, who was to preach at 
Dudley on the Sunday, came to the van, but 
the neighbourhood was deserted, and no 
meeting could be held. It was therefore deter- 
mined to take French leave for Sunday, and try 
a fresh place that the authorities had declined 
tosanction. The result was a fine meeting, and 
its success may persuade the people of Dudley 
that their Central Market might be allowed 
for open-air meetings without any danger 
whatever. In London two series of good meet- 
ings were held, one conducted by the Rey. W. 
R. Shanks at South Tottenham, and the other 
at Crouch End by the Rev. G. Lansdown; 
and in Yorkshire there came one of the weeks 
that the Mission has waited for all the season. 
The tour was undertaken very largely in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion that a week at 
Scarborough would be worth while. But it 
looked as though the Missioners would have 
to pass their week in idleness so far as meetings 
were concerned. Nothing was possible on the 
Monday and Tuesday. The local papers 
speak of the grandeur of the high tides and the 
wildness of the sea front scene; but the 
vanners feared lest their tiny tabernacle should 
be overturned in the storm. But on Wednes- 
day matters improved to such an extent that 
the meeting which was gathering in the school- 
room was invited to the Aquarium, and a 
good meeting was held. Thenceforward all 
was plain sailing. The missioner, the Rev. E. 
T. Russell, worked hard, and on the Sunday 
he preached at the chapel in the morning, 
spoke from the van in the afternoon, and held 
two meetings at night, the second one being 
described by local people as “the biggest meeting 
ever seen at the West Pier.’’ The van then 
proceeded to Malton, where there is a small 
congregation, and here, under the leadership of 
the Rev. H. C. Hawkins, a week’s useful meet- 
ings were held, the local friends rendering 
much assistance. The following are the par- 
ticulars of the Mission:—No. 1 Van, Wales: 
September 9 to 15, Pontardawe, the Rev. D. 
G. Rees, the Rev. Simon Jones, Messrs. Davies 
and Lewis; September 16 to 22, Neath, the 
Rev. D. G. Rees. No. 2 Van, Midlands: 
September 9 to 15, Wednesbury (second week), 
the Rev. W. Clark Lewis, Mr. W. h. Teasdale ; 
September 16 to 22, Dudley, the Rev. W. T. 
Bushrod, the Rev. D. J. Evans. No. 3 Van 
London: September 9 to 15, South Totten- 
ham, the Rev. W. R. Shanks, the Rev. J. A. 
Pearson, Dr. Garnett, Mr. B. Talbot ; Septem- 
ber 16 to 22, Crouch Ind, the Rev. G. Lans- 
down, Mr. B. Talbot. No 4 Van, Yorkshire : 
September 9 to 15, Scarborough, the Rev. E. 
T. Russell, the Rev. J. Wain; September 16 
to 22, Malton, the Rev. H. C. Hawkins, Mr. 
Manning. All communications should be 
addressed, and contributions sent to the Mis- 
sionary Agent, the Rey. T. P. Spedding, Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand,.London, W.C.  - 


Harvest Festivals.—We have received reports 
of harvest festivals from Bolton, Birmingham 
(Hurst-street Mission), Crewe, Halstead, and 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CoNGRESS AT GENEVA. 

A large gathering of pacifists from all 
parts of the world is now assembled in the 
Nineteenth Universal Peace Congress at 
the University at Geneva. This Congress 
follows immediately upon the Conference 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union held in 
the same place last week. Both are Peace 
Conferences in a sense, but whilst the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union represents a 
more official element making for inter- 
national good relations, the Peace Congress 
proper is a more democratic and frankly 
pacifist gathering. The Congress divides 
its work amongst: six committees, viz., 
Actualities, Propaganda, International 
Law, Limitation of Armaments, Education, 
and Sociology. All manner of questions 
are discussed in these committees before 
being brought before the full sessions of 
the Congress. In addition certain questions 


‘ 
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S are being dealt with more fully by specially 
; designated rapporteurs. Thus, Senator 
= Mechelin, of Finland, is reporting on the 
: causes of wars since 1815 onwards; Dr. 


Evans Darby on Military Aviation; M. 
Yves Guyot on Commercial Jealousy and 
International Relations; and Senator La 
Fontaine, of Belgium, on the duty of 
pacifists in a country engaged in a war of 
conquest. But the chief fact of the Con- 
gress is the coming together of hundreds of 
workers for international peace from all 
the countries of the world. The mutual 
intercourse and the suggestions for work 
which such intercourse offers have many 
valuable results. Geneva, too, is in a 
special sense the place for a Peace Con- 
gress. Here the Alabama dispute was 
- settled, and many other efforts towards 
humanising life have arisen, such as the 
Red Cross. Needless to say the Genevois 
are giving the Congress a hearty welcome. 


THe Work oF Miss Octavia Hitt. 

Mr. ©. 8. Loch, in the first part of an 
interesting appreciation of Miss Octavia 
Hill in the Charity Organisation Review, 
deals specially with her work in con- 
nection with house property and the life 
of the poor. He points out that one of 
the chief reasons why her schemes were 
so successful, and productive of good 
results, was because she built up. the 
home-life of those who became her tenants 
bit by bit, realising that where so many 
needs had to be satisfied, ‘‘ the man, the 
wife and the children, their dwelling, 
their habits, and their pleasures must move 
up together. Not a single line but the 
net of duty must draw them to a better 
and completer life. When she became 
rent-collector and landlady, the children, 
she saw, wanted places in which to play, 
the workman and his wife a clean home, and, 
as far as might be possible, some place or 
- park to which he and his family might 
resort . . . She wanted the children to 
play real games and find pleasure in some- 
thing more than the mere shouting of 
silly and unmeaning and sometimes ill- 
meaning words. And for children and 
grown-up alike she wished other thoughts 
and desires than the familiar thoughts and 
desires of poor London courts. Thus 
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many and many a party of tenants went 
down into the country for the day and 
received the hospitality of her friends, and 
thus had an outing in good humour and 
pleasure without resort to public-houses.’’ 
The Review also contains an instructive 
article on Winchester, the twelfth of a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Social Conditions 
in Provincial Towns.’ i 


ReEiigious AnD Socra, Stupy Circies 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

A vigorous effort is being made under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion of Free Church Councils to form 
study circles for the purpose of educating 
young people in social and _ spiritual 
questions. A number of meetings have 
already been held, and it is hoped that 
the work thus started will develop on 
permanent lines in connection, at least, 
with every Free Church Council in the 
London area. ‘‘The object will be,’’ 
said the Rev. William Thomas, secretary 
of the Metropolitan Federation to a 
representative of the Daily News and 
Leader, *‘to instruct the young people 
in social and spiritual questions on 
scientific lines. The keen interest and 
enthusiasm, almost bordering on excite- 
ment, shown by the young people at our 
meetings was a revelation. Jam sure they 
are only too eager to know and learn 
the great spiritual truths and their applica- 
tion to every-day life and needs.’’ 


A Year's Death SENTENCES IN RvussIA. 

The St. Petersburg Retch recently gave 
some figures illustrating the ‘‘ political 
progress’’ of Russia during the year 
which has elapsed since the death of M. 
Stolypin. No less than 280 death sen- 
tences were pronounced by the military 
courts as against 225 in the previous year, 
and 105 persons were executed as against 
47 in 1910-11. The press had to submit 
to 301 fines, amounting altcgether to 
£9,202, as against 243, amounting to £6,015 
in the previous year. These figures tell 
their own tale, and they are said to be 
far from exhaustive as they are based on 
the reports in the press. 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE, 


‘¢‘ Summerville,’’? Victoria Park, 
MANCHESTER. 


Opening of Session 1912-13. 


The Opening Address, on “ A Neglected 


Lectionary,” will be delivered by the 
Warden and Tutor, the Rev. H. McLacuian, 
M.A., B.D., in the Library of the College, on 
Tuesday, 1st October, 1912. 


The chair will be taken at 4 o'clock. 


Information as to Courses of Lectures by 
the Principal and Warden may be obtaine 
from the Hon. Secretaries. : 


P, J. WINSER, 


G. A. PAYNE. 
_ Knutsford, 
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LONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 


Appeal and Bazaar Fund, 1912. 
Special Effort to Raise £1,250. 


A Bazaar and Chrysanthemum Fair to 
be held November 6, 7, 8 and 9, in the 
Chorlton Town Hall, Manchester. 


Ty submitting our appeal we have the following 
objects in view :— 


(1) Liquipation or Dsst.—On certain pro 
perty belonging to the Church there is a mortgage 
of £550, the balance of an original mortgage of 
£850. The reduction of £300 has been achieved 
by the Congregation’s own efforts from time to 
time. 


(2) A New Orcan.— We have hitherto 
struggled to maintain a good musical standard in 
our services. To this end we have been gener- 
ously and effectively helped by an unpaid choir 
and organist. For the continuance of areasonable 
efficiency we now require a new organ. The old 
organ has done splendid service; but it was 
not new when bought by us, and it has served us 
28 years. 


(3) RENovaTION AND ReEpatrs.—The Church 
and Schools stand in real need of renovation. 
They are a splendid and substantial block of 
buildings, and attention paid to them now will 
be a genuine economy, likely to be felt for many 
years ta come. Since the appeal was drafted the 
Sanitary Committee of the Corporation have 
given notice that the drainage requires certain 
alterations which will involve considerable out- 
lay. 


FOR THESE PURPOSES WE DESIRE 
TO RAISE £1,250. 


The appeal is endorsed and supported by the 
British & Foreign Unitarian Association and 
the Manchester District Association of Pres- 
byterian and Unitarian Churches. 


The Congregation and Elder 
Scholars of the Sunday School have 
already raised or promised dona- 
tions amounting to the sum of £300. 
This is the first public appeal made 
for over 20 years, the congregation 
being entirely self-supporting. 
There are no endowments. 


We are, yours faithfully, 

B. C. ConstaBie, Ministery, 16, Langdale Road, 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 

Joun Heys, President. 

Dan Baxtur, Vice-President. 

Harry Aneus, Chairman of Bazaar Commi ttee. 

Joun CuHoRrutTon, Treasurer, 2, Beresford-road, 
Longsight, Manchester. 

Ontver H. Heys, 8, Sunny Bank-road, Long- 
sight, Manchester, Secretary. 

Cuas. H. Cuoriton, 38, Ashfield-road, Rus- 
holme, Manchester, Secretary. 


Contributions in money or goods will be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and may be sent to Mrs, 
ConSTABLE, the Treasurer, or to the Secretaries, 


Responses to the appeal have been made as 
under :— . 


Members of the Congregation ... ... £300 0 0 
Amount previously acknowledged ... 12416 0 
The Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart. 25 0 0 
Percy H. Leigh, Esq. oe seeker NO 
i Diva bya sts te Mee eat i r-ae ) 
| W. Haslam, Esq. ... oe a “rp 200 
R. T, Heys, Esq. : bes fae a NOY DEN & 
Sums under £1... oes er es Leabeeo 
The Manchester District Association 30 0 0 
The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association (conditional upon £1,200 he 
being raised) sie) *° ss os greet Oi, OLaO 
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How Te Raise Yourself 
Above The 


Small Pau’? Crowd 


HE people in the “‘ small pay ” crowd 
it rise every morning to face the same 
routine of monotonous, hopeless toil. They 
labour long hours for poor pay; do un- 
skilled work; have no responsibility, no 
freedom, no control over others. 


Are you one of the men in that crowd ? 
Are you anxious for higher pay, more 
responsibility, and more congenial work ; 
to order instead of everlastingly to obey ? 


You can raise yourself above the crowd: 
if you will. Thousands have done it; so 
can you. You are as good as they. If 
you lack anything essential to success, it 
1S TRAINING, and that you can gain with 
the help of the I.C.8. 


To-day it is the trained man who wins, 
always. But it is no longer necessary to 
go to school to be trained for a first-class 
post. The training will come to you at 
small cost, In your own home. Thou- 
sands who to-day hold high positions 
trained themselves by the I.C.S. way. 


The International Correspondence Schools 
show splendid results in this matter of 
raising men above the crowd. They have 
devised a special system of giving a man 
a practical training in his own home 
at small cost. The LCS. have already 
helped thousands of men and women to 
raise themselves above the crowd. They 
can help you. 


The proof of the value of the LCS. 
system of training is found in the attitude 
of employers toward LC.S. students. 
Employers everywhere are on the look- 
out for I.C.S. Trained Men. Every day 
the 1.C.8. Students’ Aid Department re- 
ceives applications for I.C.8. Trained Men 
to fill well-paid positions ; more such ap- 
plications, indeed, than they can fill. 


What is to prevent you from qualifying 
yourself for better pay by aid of the 1.0.8. ? 
Doubling, perhaps trebling, your earnings 
£1, or £2, or £3, or £4 more a week ? 
Would not that be useful to you ? 


In any case, you must admit that 
I.C.8, Training is worth inquiring about. 
Such an inquiry has been for thousands 
the first step to promotion and better pay. 
Take your first step on the way to Better 
Pay TO-DAY. 


_ SUCCESS ENQUIRY COUPON | 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 
: Kingsway, London, W.C. 
: Dept. 4/B45. 5 
:. Please explain, without any obligation on my part, ¢ 
: how I can qualify for Better Pay in the position, : 
; trade, or profession, or gain a knowledge of the: 
: subject before which I have marked X, : 


2 —Commercial Training —Electrical Engincering :‘ 
: —Advertising —Architecture : 
: —Dlustrating —Building ‘ 
: —Gas-Power Engineering—Structural Engineering ‘ 
; —Motor Engineering —Chemistry : 
; —Steam Engineering —French, German, 
; —Mechanical Engineering Spanish, Italian 
i —Agriculture, Poultry Farming 

Over 180 Courses to choose from. 
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UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 
Sept. 29.—Rev. Francis H. JONES. 


(Morning Service only at 11.15, no Evening 


Service.) 
Oct. 6.—Morning 11.15, Evening 7.0. Rev. J. 
M. ConneE.., of Lewes. 
,, 13.—Rev. C. HarGrove, of Leeds. 
Morning and Evening. 
» 20.—Rev. E. D. Prresrbey Evans, of 
Bury. Morning only. 
» 27.—Rev. JAMES HARWOOD. 
; Morning and Bvening. 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PuLack, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—SirR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—¥. H. A, HaRpCAstLe, 
FS.L. 

Lxesiiz T. Burner. | Miss CeciL GRADWELL. 
Humeurey G. Russe. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save S/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any tim 
on short notices. 


Repaymenis, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, 


22, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ES Society offers to send an efficient 

Lecturer free of charge to League Meet- 
ings, Debating Societies, &c. Autumn and 
winter engagements should be booked at once. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


WEHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


RDWARD A, SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


TYPEWRITING. . 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed. 

1s, per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

cation.—Miss KmnNrpy, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


QT. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “Cran- 

tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Seg View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 


‘| Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 


Porter. 


ee tenes, LANCS.— 
_ Miss AxriceE HE. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. 


_Gu Prospectus 
On application. 


ined GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.— Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


ADY wishes to meet another to 

share country cottage for few weeks. 

Expenses from 15s. inclusive—K. H., In- 
QUIRER Office, 3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


ERY FINE 3 in. ASTRONOMICAL 
TELESCOPE, by Steward. The object 
glass is one of Steward’s finest make, mounted 
on portable iron altazimuth stand, fitted with 
two slow motions of gun-metal and Hook’s 
joints. Cost £12. Price £6 10s—Rev. H. V. 
Mitts, Greenside, Kendal. 


NSURANCES EFFECTED: Fire, 

Life, Burglary, &e. Lowest rates; best 

offices.—Particulars of KE. F. Cowurn, 40, 
Marler-road, Forest Hill, London. 


Ae TEETH (Old) Bought. 
We pay highest prices in Great Britain. 
6d. to 2s. per tooth on vulcanite ; up to 2s. 6d. 
on silver ; 4s. 6d. gold ; 10s. platinum. Imme- 
diate cash, or off.rs or teeth returned. Call or 
post, mentioning INQUIRER.—Messrs. Pacur, 
the old - established firm, 219, Oxford-st., 
London. Established 150 years. 


BSOLUTELY FREE! — 200 
novel Patterns of charming Autumn 
Blouse material; guaranteed unshrinkable 
wool, warm, light, colours fast; fascinating 
designs, looxs smart for years.—Write to-day, 
Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


serene cee !—Genuine White Art 


Irish Liner, suitable for making hand- 
some Teacloths, Traycloths, D’Oyleys. Bundle 
of big pieces only 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. Irish 
Linen Catalogue FREE.—Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—Woo.FaLL & Co., Southport. 
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A Hournal of Liberal ie Literaiure, and Social Progress. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. | 


(ReGisteRED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


No. 3667. 
New S=R1Igs, No. 771. 


LONDON, ieee OCTOBER ¢ 5 1912, 


[Ove Panny. 


Provincial Assauhit of Beasaiieniak ant 
Unitarian Ministers and Congregations 
of Lancashire and Che: Cheshire. 


COMMEMORATION 


or THE 


250iIi ANNIVERSARY 


or THE 


Ejection of the [wo Thousand 


TO BE HELD IN 


MANCHESTER, 
SATURDAY, OCT. 5, 1912. 


3.30 p.m. United Serviee of the Gotprenstous 
of the Province, in Cross Street Chapel. 
Preacher, the Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A., 
of London. 


4.45 p.m. Procession from Cross Street Chapel 
to the Memerial Hall, Albert Square. 


p.m. Téa at the Memorial Hall, 6d. each. 


p.m. Meeting at the Memorial Hall, the 
President of the Assembly, J. WIGLEY, 
Hsq., in the Chair. Addresses by the 
Rev. H. Exris_p Dowson, B.A., “ Our 
Heritage” ; Joun Denny, Esq. ‘(repre- 
senting the Memorial Hali Trustees, the 
Rey. 8. H. Metione, M.A., D.Sc, “ Dis- 
senting Academies”; and the Rev. H. 
D. Roberts, “The Future of Noneon- 
formity.” 


5.0 
6.0 


J. WIGLEY, President. 
H, E. DOWSON, B.A. 
N. ANDERTON, B.A. 


Fon. 
Sees. 


42 pp. Feap. 8vo, 


The Previnciai Assembly Lecture 
for 1912, 


‘The Immanence of God ard 
the Individuality of Man,” 


BY 
Sir HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


NOW READY. 


6d. net. By post 7d. Quantities 6d. each plus postage. 


Messrs. RAWSON & Co., 16, New Brown St., Manchester. 


MANCHESTER COLLECE, OXFORD 


SESSION 1912-13. 


AHH REV. JOSEPH WOOD will 
deliver the OPENING ADDRESS in 
the CoLLEGE, on Monpay, Ocropnr 14, at 
5 p.t, Subject : “The Preacher’s Need of 
Imagination.” 
A. H. WortTHINGTON, ls 
Henry Gow, 


LONDON BISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


MVHE UNITED SERVICE will ‘be 

held in the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
E.C,, on Sunday, October 20, at 7 o'clock. 
Preacher, Rev. W. G, Tarrant, B.A. All 
are heartily welcome, ; 


j Seer etaries. 


no AE 


The Hibbert Journal. 


OCTOBER oleh artis NOW READY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
Democracy and Discipline. L. P. JACKS. 
A Nation at Sckoot. FRANK ILSLEY PARA- 
DISE, 


A Pleafor the Higher Socialism. A.J. FRASER 
BLAIR, 

The Essence of Religion. The Hon. BERTRAND 
RUSSELL: 

Modernism and the Protestant Consciousness. 
Prof. P. LOBSTEIN. 

A Native Fijian on the Decline of iis Race. 
pe A with Introduction and Notes, by 
A.M. HOCART 

The pacer of Bergson. J. W. SCOTT. 

Quintilian. A Study in- Ancient and Modern 
Methods of. Education, Bthical and In- 
tellectual. Prof. H. A.STRONG, M.A., LL D. 

The Gnostic Redeemer, EH. R. BEVAN. 

The Daemon Bev ironmens of the Primitive 
Christian. ‘T. R. GLOVER. 

LS te of Judaism in England. M. J. 

AN 

Social Service. No. 5. French Catholics and 
Social Work. A Story of a Renaissance. 
HENRY V. ARKELL. 

With Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Survey 

of Theological and Philosophical Literature. 

Super-royal 8vo, 28, Gd. net; post free, 2s. 9d. 


Subscriptions, which may commence with any 
number, 10s. per annum, ee free. 


Covent Garden, London, W.&. 


WILLIAMS & (NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., ca 


ET OEE 


Proviticial Assembly of London 


AND 


The South-Eastern Counties. 


The 24th Annual Meeting of the 
Assembly will be held at Manchester 
College, Oxford, on Tuesday, 
8th October, 1912, 


The proceedings will be as follows :— 


41.45a.m. Serwice in the Chapel. 


Preacher, the Rev. W. Tupor JonEs, 
Ph.D., of Islington. Supported by 


Rev. W. H. Drumonp, B.A,, of 
London. 
1.15pm. Luncheon. 


%.30p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
The Rev. Henry Gow, B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, in the Chair. 


6.0p.m. Tea. 


7.0pm. Conference. 
_ The Rev. L. P. Jacks, D.D., will read 


a paper on “Citizenship and the 
Churches.” 


All the meetings will be held at the College. 
No cheap raiiway tickets are available. 
Accommodation will be reserved on the 


9,50 a.m, train from Paddington. Return from 
Oxford, 9,25 p.m. 


GORDON COGPER, 
Hon. See. 


School. 


—~— 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon, 
Full prospectus on application to the HEApD- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. BE. W., MarsuAuh, 38, Barton Areade, 
Manchester. 


HE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 
HiGH-cuass PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding, Airy - 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term. —Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A, F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSEHIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HicuHeate, Lonnon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TaLsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricn- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local,and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap Misrress. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 

development. Handicrafts well taught. <A]! 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Hntire ‘charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal: J. H.N, Sreraenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrePHENSON. 


OME EDUCATION.—JosEPH H. 
Wicksrpnp (M.A, Oxon) and E1 yen 
WHICKSTEED (Higher Froebel Cert.) have taken 
a house on high ground and sandy soil, be- 
tween Guildford ‘end Dorking, where they 
wish to receive a few boys and girls to educate 
with their own, ages 3 to 13. 

The house ‘stands on the edge of the 
Common, in two acres of grounds, mostly 
pinewood and heather. 

They will be assisted by Miss Enid Bran- 
son (Sciepce Tripos, Cambridge) and visiting 
teachers. Trained nurse in the house. 

For illustrated prospectus apply Wester- 
main, Chilworth, Surrey. 


Elocutionary Entertainments 


M:; ALFRED PERI PERRIS is prepared 
to book engagements for a two hoars’ 
Entertainment, consis:ing of Dramatic and 
Poetic Recitals, grave and gay, interspersed 
with Musicalitems, vocal and instrumental, by 
Miss May Perris.—For particulars, terms, 
&e., address, 135, Pacgatc-lane, Warrirgton. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration ia 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—'he aame ef the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, October 6. 

LONDON. 

Acton Creftield-road. 11.15 and 7, Rev. A C. 
Houpen. M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Caney. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Upitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. G C. Cressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’ Weech Road. Finchley- 
road. 11,15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darnyn, 
Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 

11 and 7, Rev. T P. SpreppiNnq@, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Frueston; 7, Rev. 
H E B Speiaut, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. KENNETH BOND. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. A. Prar- 
SON; 6.30, Rev W. H. Kina. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place. Harvest Szrvices, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
E StaNLey Russett, B.A.; 3, Children’s 
Service, Mr. Ronaup Bartram, Mr. Russell’s 
Dickens Recital, Hackney Town Hall, 
Tuesday, at 8.15 p.m. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30. Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. F. HANKINSON ; 
7, Rev. C. Roper, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 
CuaRries Ropsr, B.A.; 7, Rev. Dr, Tuvor 
JONES. : 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road. N.W. Harvest 
Festival, }1. Rev. A. H. Biags, M.A.; 3 
Miss M Francis; 7, Rev. F, HaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. W. Tupor Jongs, 
Ph.D.; 7, Rev. A. H. Braas, M.A. Scholars’ 
Service at 3, Mr. lon Prrrowarp. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, ll and 7, Rev. W. W. CuynowrEtTs 
Pops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. (;orvon Coopsr, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, Harvest Yestival, 
Services at 11, 3 (Children), aud 6.30, Rev. 
D. Rosson, B.D, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr F.W.G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr, J. 

Liont tL ‘La YLER, 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Rey. W. BH. 
Kiya; 6.30, Mr. A D. Beoxwira. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. J. M. Con veut, 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 


’ 


Wimbledon, 2/8, Merton-road, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lig B.A 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. J. WILson; 
7 Rev. W. H. Ross. Py 


Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 

J. McDowu1n 
Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church. Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J.M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
Brrmincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, ll and 6.30, Kev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 
BuacKroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 


Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopewn §miru, 


1l and 7, Rev. 
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Boiron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonns, M.A. 


Bovugnremouru, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 


Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 1] and 
6.30, Rey. W. L. Tucker, B.A. 


Beiauron. Free Christian Church. New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. Prrrgritey PRIMB. 


Bury St. Epmunps (Iree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 


CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 


Curton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G F. Broxg. 


Dean Row. 10.45, and 
Srya, 6.30 Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 


Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square. 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 


Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Save ty Hioxs, M.A. 


EvrsHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 


Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. E. Dowson. 
11.30 


11 and 6.30, 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 


HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. > 


Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30. 


LEICESTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Friee. 

Luwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 
W.C. Bowls. 

LiverPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. CRapDocK. 

LivERPooL, Hope-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LivERPoot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Matpston®, Unitarian Church, LEarl-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Manourster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E, L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MancuustER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 
WuitakeEr, B.A. 

New Bgiauton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-Tynk, near Free Library, 10.45 
‘and 6.30, Rev. A. Hatz, M.A. 

Newrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppix. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
ODGERS, 

PortsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomMPSON. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Perston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosrPH WaiIn. 


and 6.30, Rev. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.80, Rev.. 


C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 
Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLlam AqaR. 


SoutHPort, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicot Cross, M.A. 

SouTsamptTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 4. R. ANpDREAB. M.A. 

Torgua:, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. KE. 
O’Cownor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WRLLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B STaALLWOoRTRY. 


West Krirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawKEs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamMsDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


OCTOBER §, 1912. 


BIRTH. 
THORNHILL.—On September 29, to the Rev. 


Albert and Mrs. Thorahill, at Brookfield 
Parsonage, Gorton, a daughter. 


DEATH. 

HALL.— October 2, at Sandal Grange, Wake- 
field, aged 86 yeais, Elizabeth By field Hall, 
elder diughter of the late John Hall, of 
Manchester. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 


Rev. R. H. Marsrer is open to supply.— 
Address, 17, Devonshire-street, Ardwick, Man- 
chester. 


UPPLIKS are invited for the Theistic 
Church pulpit pendirg tbe appointment 

of a successor to the late Rev. CHARLES 
Voysey. — Address, The SEe@RETARY, The 
Theistic Church, Swallow-street, Piccadilly, W 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 

Ee 

HAPERONE wanted to go out on 

Saturdays, and maybe some other times 

in the week, with two girls attending a College 

in West Hampstead.—Apply, stating particu- 

lars and references, to B., INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, W.C. | 


CCOUNTANT, MANAGER, 
CASHIER, &¢.—E. F. Cow tn (Secretary 
National Unitarian Temperance Association) 
secks position as above. Exper enced and 
pnceeuie. — Address, 40, Marler-road, Forest 
ill, S.E. 


The Fnquiver. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER eu ook sear iee bei] 
Pur Hacr-Y@AB ... ses re Burd 
Per YEA ... ee ae gee ay} 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” . 


NOTICE. 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.c. : 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


8 8. d. 
Par Pack ce caste O UROL O 
HautF Pace... eee ate en Ue t) 
Par CoLtumMN es See fom | ieee ©) 
IncH In CoLUMN a en et: fa 3 
Front Pagze—InoH InCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES. 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 

Charitable Appeals, id. per word. 
y Second and further insertions half price. 

For Appeals occupying large space special 

quotation will be sent on application. 
Calendar Notices, 10)- for entire year, for 

two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
ld per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 

20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 
All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand. W.C. 
Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 


,] 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Church Congress was opened at 
Middlesborough on Tuesday. The pro- 
gramme is a long and elaborate one, but 
the problem of social unrest, which occu- 
pied a large part of the presidential 
address by the Archbishop of York, is the 
dominating issue.. The address itself was 
in many ways a remarkable advance upon 
the timid churchmanship, deeply tinged 
with conservative habits of thought, of 
even a few years ago. It recognised that 
beneath all unrest there is the movement | 
of a true and right ambition to better the 
conditions of individual life. It con- 
demned plainly and sternly the selfishness 
and luxury which are responsible for the 
bitterness of discontent. It refused to 
make any terms with the squalor and 
misery which distroy all chance of living 
a worthy human life ; and it laid it down as 
a principle that the first charge upon any 
trade or industry should be a wage for 
its workers which makes decent living 
possible, that a trade or industry which 
cannot pay such a wage cannot justify 
its existence, and that the community 
has no right to make use of its services. 


* * * s 


Tur Bishop of Oxford went a step further 
in the direction of practical reform, and | 
urged that the problem of the country 


villages was a part of the social field where | 
the Church had special duties and oppor- | 


tunities, The clergy could assist and 


encourage the formation and: the spread 
of an Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
which would make it possible to find out 
whether the labourer under present con- 
ditions of land tenure and agriculture 
could be paid .a wage which would enable 
him to pay an economic rent for a decent 
house as well as to support himself and 
his family on sufficient food, and, if not, 
how the living wage, which was the 
labourer’s right, was to be provided. We 
fear, however, that Dr. Gore must first 
educate the clergy. With the growing 
sacerdotalism of the Church of England 
it is fatally easy for men to immerse 
themselves in a conventional round of 
ecclesiastical duties ; while their traditional 
instincts and sympathies make them the 
political allies of the land-owning classes 
instead of the champions of the poor. 
The country clergy have many virtues, 
but courage and independence and a re- 
volutionary passion for justice are not 
conspicuous among them. 


* * * 


AN important memorial on the subject of 
Biblical Revision has been issued by a 
group of well-known scholars, including 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris, Professor Bennett, 
Principal Carpenter, Dr. G. Buchanan 
Gray, Dr. James Moffatt, Professor J. H. 
Moulton, and Professor Peake. The defects 
of the Revised Version are recognised very 
clearly, but it is pointed out that the 
present is not an opportune moment 
for further revision. This opinion is! 
based upon a careful review of the uncer- 
tainty of many problems connected with | 
the text, both of the Old and the New| 
Testament, the light which has been) 
thrown upon them by recent discoveries, | 


‘and the expectation that several years 


must elapse before the new material can 
be sifted. It appears premature, they 
say, to undertake, at present, a revision 
which might be left behind in a short time 
by the advance of knowledge. 


* bo * 

THE memorial concludes with the fol- 
lowing strong plea for thoroughness :— 
““ Under no circumstances should a re- 
vision be undertaken of an inadequate or 
superficial character. Whatever is done 
should be done by carrying the correction 
of the text, in both Testaments, to the full 
extent of our present light and knowledge. 
In this way we believe that the most 
lasting results may be obtained, and the 
hold of the Bible on the affections of the 
English-speaking peoples would be most 
likely to be perpetuated.”’ 


* Xk x 

THE need of personal service was the 
keynote of the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Women Workers which 
has been held at Oxford this week. In the 
course of her opening address, the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Allen H. Bright, pointed out 
that by the way of violence lasting reforms 
were rarely effected. They indulged, she 
said, in facile sneers at the dull decorum 
of a past generation, but would not future 
generations find cause of derision in our 
restlessness, our discontent, and want of 
reticence? The two most harmful in- 
fluences in the life of the nation to-day 
were pessimism and the gradual extinction 
of that self-control which was once regarded 
as a specially British virtue. The best 
antidote for this moral malaria was to be 
found in the cultivation of the duty of 
personal service, 
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LIGHT. 
By THE LATE Rev. HE. P. Barrow, M.A. 


“This is the message which we have heard 
from him, and announce unto you, that God is 
light, and in him is no darkness at all.”— 
1 JouN i. 5. 

Ir is toSt. John that we owe the three 
sublime utterances ; God is Spirit ; God is 
Love ; God is Light—God is Spirit in the 
Gospel ; God is Love, and God is Light in 
this first Epistle. They tell all that can 
be told of the nature of God. They are 
simple, yet profound ; Spirit, Love, Light. 

I. God is Light. Out of that one word 
spring many thoughts. First, the thought 
of purity. There is nothing so pure as 
light. It may be dimmed, but it cannot 
be defiled. It touches all things, but is 
changed by none. It is, indeed, so pure 
that to us it is invisible.” Pure light we 
never see; only as colour. There is pure 
light streaming across the sky on the 
darkest night. We do not see it, for there 
is nothing to reflect it, but it is there. 
\What an apt image, then, of the purity of 
Him in whose sight the very heavens are 
not clean; whom no man hath seen, or 
can see ; dwelling in light unapproachable. 
fe is from light too that we gain the 
thought of glory. That which is glorious 
is full of light. There is glory in the dawn 
and in a sunset ; in the shining of the sea, 
and of the snow; in the flash of lightning, 
in the sparkle of a gem. It is only by the 
glory of light that we can picture to our- 
selves the splendour of Him before whom 
Angels stand, though angels of light, with 
faces veiled. Itis by light that we measure, 
so far as we measure at all, rapid self- 
diffusion. Light is said to travel at the 
rate of 190,000 miles in a second. Com- 
pare this, if you can, with the travelling 
ot sound at the rate of some 1,000 feet 
per second. It is the only aid we have to 
the imagining of that diffusiveness by 
which God is present everywhere, radiates 
Himself into all things, so that in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being. 
light, again, is closely connected in our 
minds with joy. Light and happiness 
run together ina bright day, a bright look, 
a bright smile. Light, moreover, is linked 
in our thoughts with life, movement, 
growth, action. It is light that wakes the 
song of birds, and sends man forth to his 
labour until the evening. It is light that 
stirs and leads the rising sap, calls forth 
energy, revives hope, stimulates activity, 
rewards success, measures the seasons in 
their course, the lapse of ages, and the 
work allotted to man. And lastly, light 
is but another name with us for knowledge. 
it is-light that makes clear. Without it, 
we have eyes, but see not. Ignorance and 
Inowledge are always to the thinking mind 
as night and day. We say, then, that 
God is light, for He is the source of all those 
emanations of Himself which we know 
as beauty and glory in the physical world, 
truth in the intellectual world, holiness and 
happiness in the spiritual world, And yet 
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how poor and inadequate is this image of 
light, if by light we mean the light of sun 
or moon or star! For they are not spirit, 
nor are they love. They are but subtle 
forms of matter, finite, created, uncon- 
scious, unprogressive, cold. They are 
but gleams and reflections, and no more 
than parables, of that uncreated light, 
the light of the Spirit, the true light 
which throbs with intensity of thought and 
purpose, and affection and will. 

II. We have thought of God Him- 
self as light. Let us think of His word— 
His written word—as light. Thy word, 
says David, isa lantern unto my feet. 
What a change is this, and how sig- 
nificant a change! We pass from the 
light that fills the heavens to the light 
of a little flame shut up in a lantern, 
carried in the hand. And that is what 
Scripture is, a candle of the Lord—a little 
tongue of fire caught up and screened out 
of the impenetrable mysteries which sur- 
round us onevery side ; aray or two of that 
revelation, that fuller manifestation, here- 
after to be given; throwing but little 
light on the surrounding gloom, but carried 
in the hand, with stooping, searching eye, 
enough to guide the feet from step to step. 
This is all that Scripture is, and all that it 
need be—a lantern unto the feet. 

II. But there isalsoalight within. It 
is more than the light of a word ; it is the 
light of a portrait. God, says one of the 
apostles, hath shined in our hearts in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Surer and more 
constant than the pillar of luminous cloud 
by day, than the pillar of fire by night, 
more illuminating than the flashes which 
encircled Sinai, more wonderful than the 
light which played upon the breastplate of 
the high priest, and even nearer than the 
light which filled the temple on the day of 
dedication, is the light which shines in the 
heart, in the living face—the living charac- 
ter, the perfected example—of the beloved 
Son in whom the Father is well pleased. 
Of him it was said in childhood that he 
should be a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and to be the glory of the people Israel. 
Of himself he could say: ‘‘ I am the light 
of the world; he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.’’ There was a day when even 
his bodily presence seemed to be trans- 
figured before them, and his garments 
became glistering, exceeding white ; so as 
no fuller on earth can whiten them. One, 
to whom was afterwards given a vision of 
the city of God, told how he saw no sun 
therein, neither moon to shine upon it, 
for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
lamp thereof is the Lamb. It is pleasant 
to think of the impartiality of light, of its 
power to meet all wants, to adapt itself 
to all dimensions. As the light of the 


‘sun shines as brightly on a cottage-floor as 


on a marble pavement, so the light which 
glows in the heart of a child is the light 
which fills all heaven with its rays. 


IV. Can you wonder, then, that all sons 
of God are exhorted to be children of light ? 
‘* Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead and Christ shall shine upon 
thee’’; ‘‘ Ye are all sons of light, and 


sons of the day’ ; ‘* Ye were once dark- 
ness, but are now light in the Lord: walk 
‘* Ye, too,’’ said 
Jesus, ‘‘ are the light of the world; let 


as children of light.’’ 


your light shine before men, that they may 
see your good works.’? The children of 
this world might in their generation be wiser 
than the children of light—more shrewd, 
more successful,as the world counts success 
—but, when their generation had passed 
away, the day would come when the 
righteous would shine forth as the sun. 
St. Paul takes up the same thought when 
he writes to the Philippian converts : 
‘< That ye may be blameless and harm- 


less, children cf God without blemish in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, among whom ye are seen as 
lights in the world.”’ 


VY. And now, lastly, I think you will see 


why it is that, whilst St. John speaks of God 
as light, his brother apostle speaks of Him 
as the Father of lights. 
gift is from above, coming down from the 
Father of lights, with whom can be no 
variation ’’—as with the stars of heaven— 


** Every good 


““ neither shadow that is cast by turning.’’ 


It is only by the giving of Himself that we 
know God, and it is only by the breaking, 
the refraction, of light into lights, through 
the word, through the beloved Son, through 
saintly lives, through some medium, that 
we are able to bear that light which is 
Himself. 
to mortal eye, too dazzling for mortal 
thought, too boundless even for mortal 
affection. 
can receive Him. 
came nearer, we should be consumed ; if 
he went further away we should die of cold ; 
even as it is, though we bask in his warmth 
and rejoice in his light, and have some 
95 millions of miles to soften their effect, 
we cannot gaze upon his fiery flames for 
more than a moment at a time. 
in Himself is that before which neither 
sight, nor thought, nor even rapture can 
stand. 
before Him, in the fulness of His strength, 
all the host of heaven shall be dissolved, 
and the heavens shall be rolled together 
as a scroll; and all their host shall fall 


For that light is unendurable 


God meets us only so far as we 
If the sun in the sky 


So God 


Well might the prophet say that 


down, as the leaf falleth off from the vine, 
and as a falling fig from the fig tree ; and 
well might the later seer, the beloved 
disciple, borrowing his thought, tell how, 
when he beheld, lo, the sun became black as 
sackcloth of hair, and the moon became as 
blood ; and the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig tree casteth her un- 
timely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty 
wind, and the heaven departed as a scroll 
when it is rolled together; and every 
mountain and island were moved out of 
their places. That is nature’s recoil—sun 
and moon and earth, and the hosts of hea- 
ven—and there is that in man which shuns 
and dreads the light and falls away before 
it, and even loves darkness rather than 
light, because its deeds are evil ; but there 
is that also which is itself light, carried 
indeed in earthen vessels, and blown about 


by winds of error and passion, but still. 


hight of that light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. Where it 
shines there is holiness and joy and truth. 


Where it shines, there fear is not. In what- 


contrast to the words of prophet and divine 
stands that picture which Christ drew in 
his warning yet hopeful words, ‘‘ Let 
your loins be girded about, and your lamps 
burning : and be ye yourselves like unto 
men looking for their Lord.’’ 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
NE: 


‘*T took to Thee in every need.” 
Samurn LoNGFELLOW. 

SAMUEL was twelve years younger than 
his brother of wider fame, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, and he was himself a 
poet at heart and a writer of charming 
verses. With Whittier and Hosmer in 
America, and J. H. Gill in this country, 
he is one of those who have made the 
largest contributions to our wealth of 
modern hymns. While his brother was 
poet and man of letters and professor 
of Literature at Harvard, Samuel was a 
Unitarian minister, though for only fifteen 
of his more than seventy years in charge 
of congregations. He was a man of 
somewhat delicate health, a bachelor, 
who for a good many years made his 
home with his brother at Cambridge. 
Several years also he spent in European 
travel. Thus, in 1868, he was staying, 
in the course of his journeyings, at Shanklin 
in the Isle of Wight, and tells of a most 
interesting afternoon and evening spent 
with Tennyson at Farringford. 

He was born at Portland, Maine, June 
18, 1819, in the same year as Charles 
Kingsley, Gill and J. R. Lowell, and died 
at Cambridge, Mass., in 1892, ten years 
after his brother Henry, whose life he 
wrote. It was from 1853 to 1860 that 
he was minister at Brooklyn, the second 
and longest of the pastorates he held. A 
tablet to his memory, in the church there, 
speaks of him as ‘‘ a man of gentle nature, 

liberal culture, loving heart. A faithful 
preacher and pastor, earnest in reform, 
the friend of little children. A poet of 
religion, he gave us many perfect songs 
of hope and cheer.’’ Pe 

The Longfellows’ father was a class- 
mate and friend of Channing’s, and it was 
in 1842, the year of Channing’s: death, 
that Samuel became a student for the 
ministry. While at the Harvard Divinity 
School he became the close friend of his 
fellow-student Samuel Johnson, also a 
writer of hyrnns and afterwards co-editor 
with him of two hymn-books; and 
these two, under the influence of Emerson 
and Theodore Parker, were led into new 
paths of thought, and became pioneers of 
that broader spiritual faith which is 
now the common possession of the pro- 
gressive churches of many lands. Their 
first ‘‘ Book of Hymns,’’ published in 
1846, and revised, with a supplement 
added, in 1848, was used by Parker at his 
Music Hall services in Boston, and. after 
Parker’s death, while Longfellow was 
living at Cambridge, he once preached 
for a whole year for that society. I 
remember Dr. Martineau once telling 
me, that of all the American ministers he 
had met (and many came to him in his 
Liverpool and London homes) it was 
to Samuel Longfellow that. he had felt 
the most strongly drawn. 

His was a life most unassuming, quiet 
and uneventful, making its influence 
felt not by strenuous activity in public 
affairs nor by prominent leadership, but 
by the force of a pure, unselfish goodness, 
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a wonderful quickness of sympathy, a 
deep and fervent faith—not expressed 
in many words, but often by his simple 
presence in the natural offices of un- 
affected friendship. While his regular 
pastorates covered only so few years of 
his life, wherever he went to preach the 
fragrance of his piety and the remem- 
brance of a most helpful and quickening 
presence seem to have lingered. With 
more vigorous health he might have 
accomplished more actual work, but he 
could hardly have left a deeper impression 
of the meaning and power of genuine 
religion in a beautiful and gracious spirit. 

His hymns remain with us, a_ beautiful 
memorial of his life, hymns of rejoicing 
faith in the living God, the holy, all- 
pervading Spirit, Goodness and Love 
eternal, the inward Enlightener and Source 
of all inspiration, through the growing 
experience of the ages. Among the best 
known are : ‘‘ Holy Spirit, Truth divine,”’ 
‘« God of ages and of nations,’’ ‘‘ One 
holy Church of God appears,’’ the vesper 
hymns ‘‘ Again as evening’s shadow 
falls,’? and ‘‘ Now on land and _ sea 
descending,’’ and that joyous anniversary 
hymn, ‘‘O Life, that makest all things 
new.’ A good number of Longfellow’s 
own hymns appeared in the second book 
the two friends brought out together, 
‘* Hymns of the Spirit,’’ 1864, and among 
them this, which brings us very near 
to the heart of his own personal trust :— 


I look to Thee in every need, 
And never look in vain ; 

I feel Thy strong and tender love, 
And all is well again ; 

The thought of Thee is mightier far 

Than sin and pain and sorrow are. 


Discouraged in the work of life, 
Disheartened by its load, 

Shamed by its failures or its fears, 
I sink beside the road,—- 

But let me only think of Thee, 

And then new heart springs up in me. 


Thy calmness bends serene above, 
My restlessness to still ; 

Around me flows Thy quickening life, 
To nerve my faltering will ; 

Thy presence fills my solitude ; 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


Embosomed deep in Thy dear love, 
Held in Thy law, I stand ; 

Thy hand in all things I behold, 
And all things in Thy hand ; 

Thou leadest me by unsought ways, 

And turn’st my mourning into praise. 


There is throughout a sense of the Divine 
Presence, strong and tender, and of 
rest in the Eternal, a secret, true com- 
munion of the spirit, the very thought of 
which brings back strength and courage 
in every need. With God that truth is 
found ; His law is but the ordered way of 
love. Every hard thing, even through 
the bitterest tragedies of human destiny, 
can be interpreted, and must be interpreted, 
in the light of the unchanging purpose 
of good. Over all, and in all, the Grace 
Divine is the Giver of life, and the quickener 
of joy. That was the truth the gentle 
spirit of Samuel Longfellow had found 
and delighted to declare. 

When he came back from the funeral 
of his brother Henry to the congrega- 


tion he was then serving at German- 
town, on the outskirts of Philadelphia, 
he preached a sermon on ‘“‘ Life, not 
Death,’’ which, he said, was not an argu- 
ment, but a message. ‘‘I bring this 
message,’ he said, ‘‘ that we could 
stand by the lifeless body, so soon to be 
put out of our sight, so soon to perish, 
and yet have no sense of death, no feeling 
of mortality; lifted up, in a way that 
seemed inexplicable, even beyond grie! 
and sorrow, into a peaceful and happy 
calm, as if a serene and cheerful presence 
were filling all the room, the presence 
as of one who had laid aside all sickness 
and all sorrow, and was himself in the 
fulness of life released from limitations. 
. . . The word that I bring to-you to-day 
is this, that the soul knows nothmg 
of death, cannot conceive of it. That 
to all doubts and questions of the under- 
standing it returns only the affirma- 
tions of its experience and inmost sense 
of immortality. It cannot believe in any 
death but that of the body; nor in that 
death as anything but a release of the 
real life into new conditions. The under- 
standing may doubt, but the soul affirms ; 
the understanding may gather proofs 
and arguments, but the soul already 
knows. ‘ Demonstration in its own pro- 
vince is supreme, but there are times 
when argument is silent before the deep, 
incommunicable assurances of the soul.’ ’’ 

In that sermon he spoke also of their 
thankfulness for the life which had been 
so long with them, *‘ the life blameless 
and unstained; the life so full of genial 
activities and faithful use of faculties 
and talents committed to it; so full of 
kindly affections and wide sympathies 
and helpful friendliness ; of gentle courtesy 
and charitable judgments; of broad 
humanity and simple, sincere, unobtrusive 
piety.’’ Such words, in which he spoke 
of his elder brother, we may fitly use of 
the younger, and let their pleasant, 
gracious associations gather for us about 
the hymns of Samuel Longfellow. 

D:D. 
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DEATH AND SURVIVAL. 


Sir,—In attempting to express in the 
columns of THe InquireR a few some- 
what scattered and disconnected thoughts 
on the subject of ‘‘ Death and Survival,’’ 
nothing was further~-from my intention 
than to invite discussion or to provoke 
controversy. 

A perusal of the letters which have 
appeared in your columns since the pub- 
lication of my article shows the discussion 
to have taken very different directions. 
On the one hand we have Mr. Shrubsole, 
who would have us regard the belief in 
immortality as a survival of the thought 
of primitive man in whom it took its rise 
‘‘out of original mental defect,’’ and - 
which has retained its vitality to the 
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present day partly through imitation and 
partly through similar mental defect, or, in 
other words, as a base and ignorant super- 
stition, not worthy of the thought of cul- 
tured peoples. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mulleneux fails to understand why the 
question should be raised at all, seeing 
that, in his opinion, the problem has been 
solved once and for good by the great 
seer Swedenborg. Well, of course, Sweden- 
borg may be right; but, while quite open 
to conviction, I feel that, personally, I 
have no means of coming to a decision. 

With regard to the contention of Mr. 
Shrubsole, it seems to me that the par- 
ticular source from which the conception 
of immortality took its rise is of little 
moment. Is it not rather the Idea which 
is of real importance, for great creative 
ideas are immortal, and once projected into 
the world exercise an abiding influence over 
humanthought. Philosophies and theories 
may disappear in the gulf of time, but the 
old ideas remain on, interpenetrating and 
influencing new conceptions. As _ Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks says, the ‘‘ validity 
of a conception is one thing, the origin 
or genesis of that conception is quite 
another.’’ But, we are.asked, why con- 
tinue the fruitless discussion if we always 
come out at the same door at which we 
went in? Kant, however, said, ‘‘ What is 
the use of pretending indifference to that 
about which it is impossible for us to be 
indifferent ?’’—I quote from memory ; 
and surely the most matter-of-fact mind 
must occasionally have borne in upon it 
an overwhelming sense of the mystery of 
existence, and see things, if but for a 
fleeting moment, “* sub specie eternitatis.”’ 
With regard to such a question as that 
under discussion all dogmatism is out of 
place, and rationalism divorced from 
imagination appears to many of us to 
be but the other side of superstition. 


Mr. Howard, in his interesting letter, 
raises many important and difficult ques- 
tions. As to the question of consciousness, 
we may, I think, regard consciousness as a 
form of knowledge, and thus, while con- 
sciousness in the concrete and that which 
may survive would be identical in essence, 
yet the knowledge which forms the con- 
tent of consciousness might be totally 
different when the latter is translated to a 
fresh plane of existence. It seems to me 
also quite impossible to point to any par- 
ticular stage in the evolution of life and 
say, ‘‘ Here consciousness begins,’’ just as it 
is equally impossible to draw any strict 
line of demarcation between the living and 
that which we term lifeless and say, «Here 
life begins.’’ All life, all consciousness 
would in the last analysis appear to be 
one, and if we grant immortality to man 
it is difficult to see why it should not be 
conceded to other and lower forms of life. 
Indeed, is it not a sign of man’s arrogance 
that he should arrogate to himself the 
highest form of consciousness ? The planet 
on which he finds himself is but a dust 
mote suspended in the depths of space, 
and there is surely room in the universe 
for other forms of being as far transcend- 
ing man in organisation as man transcends 
the ameeba. We know that our conscious 
life is but part of a deeper, more profound 
life. It may be likened to the ripples on 
the surface of a deep pool, the abysmal 
depths of which are untroubled by the 
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movements which rufile its surface. 
says Tennyson :— 


If thou would’st hear the Nameless, and 
descend 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
~Then, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a 
voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be 
wise ; 
For knowledge is the swallow on the 
lake, 
That sees and stirs the surface shadow 
there, 
But never yet hath dipt into the Abysm. 


While, then, consciousness may persist, 
are we necessarily bound to think of it as 
persisting in the same form? It may be 
true that a future without personal identity 
spells annihilation in so far as our being 1s 
conditioned by present conditions, but may 
we not look forward to an expansion of 
consciousness in which all sense of separate- 
ness, all idea of individuality is lost ? 
Perhaps it is partly due to the very neces- 
sity of our being that we are obsessed by 
the idea of individuality, yet to some there 
comes a longing to be rid not only of selfish- 
ness but of self, and to merge their in- 
dividuality in a larger and better whole, 
a state which has been called ‘‘ the attrac- 
tion of the Abyss.”’ 

I would maintain that of direct evidence 
for immortality there is none, and belief 
in survival after death must in the last 
analysis be translated into a pure act of 
faith. It is not through the reason that 
we may find evidence for the faith which 
is in us, but rather through the promptings 
of an intuitional sense by means of which 
in certain states of mental exaltation we 
are brought nearer to the heart of things, 
and learn to realise that oneness which 
embraces and includes all, and which is 
All. This intuition is regarded by the 
mystics as an inner spiritual sense open- 
ing, as it were, inwardly as the physical 
senses open outwardly, and giving the 
capacity to perceive and know the truth 
independently of all external sources of 
information. 

The simple teaching of Jesus has ever 
been obscured by the doctrines and 
dogmas of the Church, but signs are not 
wanting of the advent of a new Reforma- 
tion which shall inaugurate the birth of a 
more mystical and spiritual religion. How 
many even to-day realise the significance 
of the Master’s words: ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation ; 
neither shall they say, Lo here or lo there. 
For behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you.’’? ‘‘ Learn of me,’’ Jesus said; 
and to be as He was, to live as He lived, 
that is the kingdom of God, that is eternal 
life. —Yours, &c. : 

Epmonp Joun Honv. 

Hampstead, September 21, 1912. 


Str,—In my monograph on Personal 
Immortality in the Light of Reason, 
entitled “‘' The Essential Man,” I lay down 
as a principle that a fact consistent with 
both of two opposing theories is of no 
weight in the decision between them. 
This applies, I think, to the question of 
Mr. Hocart. If one regard the mind or 
soul as simply the product of the physical 


organism, ‘*the rainbow on the cloud,” 


then it is inevitable that the mind should. 


be influenced by the bodily condition ; in 
fact, should entirely correspond with it. 
If, on the other hand, the soul and body 
be regarded as distinct in nature, but 
closely conjoined and correlated for the 
time, the inference is no less cogent that 
mental states must be affected by the 
physical condition. The really surprising 
fact, indeed, is the frequent apparent in- 
dependence of mental activities and their 
marked influence, in turn, on physical 
states. The gradual failure of mental 
faculties which sometimes accompanies the 
decline of physical powers, or, I think 
more exactly, inability to use these facul- 
ties, is precisely what would be expected 
on either hypothesis, and is no argument 
in support of the materialistic theory. 

I have at times observed somewhat ex- 
tensively this class of phenomena in those 
of extreme age, and I have noticed that 
failure is most of all in connection with 
such mental perceptions and activities as 
depend largely on the use of the physical 
senses, and in some cases, of course, such 
activities form a large part of the ap- 
parent mentality. The more significant 
fact, however, was that the more purely 
mental processes seemed—if not always as 
extensive—as clear and vigorous as ever, 
even to great age. Memory tends to fail, 
frequently at a comparatively early age, 
through various causes; but the chief 
cause in old age is, I think, not a partial 
loss of the faculty in itself, but the habit 
of less attention to common events which 
is a result of waning physical vigour. As 
children we are keen in observation, en- 
grossed in detail; these abide in the mind 
and often recur in various ways in the 
lives of the aged. As adults, too, we 
prefer general principles to details, so that 
we discipline and test memory the less. 

Mr. Hocart speaks of “the increasing 
disbelief.” No doubt there has been such 
increase during the past forty years— 
that this is the fact during the last decade 
or two is not so evident. We may say this 
at least: since men now everywhere 
receive beliefs less through tradition and 
think more for themselves, there is 
naturally more disbelief, and also more 
belief in the true sense, more rational 
conviction. So far as disbelief is caused 
by observation of the mutual dependence 
of mind and body, it is the result more of 
impression than of thought. In fact, in 
my judgment materialism in all its phases 
comes more from materialistic impression 
men constantly receive amid the scenes 
of life, especially if thought be absorbed 
in this sphere, than through argument or 
reasoning. No view of the world is so 
untenable logically as so-called philo- 
sophic materialism, which, of course, is 
not, aS some seem. to think, a scientific 
theory, but purely metaphysical. 

On this great question dogmatism is 
out of place—except, perhaps, that we 
may be justly somewhat dogmatic, at 
least rigorous, in criticising those who 
appear to think that their view alone 
represents rational thought, especially 
when this view has little respect for the 
instincts and aspiration of humanity.— 


Yours, &.; Gro. CroswELL CRESSEY. 


Streatham, S.W., 
September 23, 1912. 
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Sir,—The candid expression of opinion 
by the Rev. James Hocart deserves 
acknowledgment. It shows that the pro- 
blem of the future life is not so simple as 
it once looked. To the ardour of youth 
extinction seems unthinkable, but with age 
and reflection more sober thoughts arise. 
I have seen it stated somewhere that 
Longfellow, who wrote “The Psalm of 
Life,’ doubted the immortality of the 
soul at the close of his days. And yet it 
is as one who feels the years slipping 
away that I would venture to add a few 
thoughts to this entrancing problem. 
Life is too wonderful a thing to be put 
aside even in thought. 


The problem Mr. Hocart sets doesn’t 
trouble me. I.don’t know what becomes 
of the soul in sleep,-yet I know it wakes 
up again, and I should want to know the 
condition of his aged friend’s soul during 
those years of weakness from the inside 
instead of from the outside observer’s 
position before I answered the question. 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
is no such thing as old life, although we 
have old bodies. In other words, the soul 
is not like a cloud, which becomes at- 
tenuated as it discharges vapour until it 
finally disappears. But rather lke a 
perennial stream which flows for a while 
above ground, may meet with tortuous 
courses, and finally disappear below the 
surface. If that be so, then the failure of 
the bodily mechanism, by which alone the 
soul can express itself, must not be re- 
garded as equivalent to the extinction of 
the spirit. Life is as new to the aged as 
to the child, but its powers of expression 
wane and finally cease. The rest must be 
conjecture, but we need not predicate 
extinction. On the contrary, the quality 
of newness, which I have ventured to 
claim for it, is an argument for persistence. 


The theory that the permanence of the 
individual life must depend upon memory 
or the sense of continuity, though very 
strong, is, I think, not convincing; at 
least I find that I can do without it. 
Large tracts of life are forgotten or grow dim 
during our existence here. We cannot re- 
create their joy or their agony. Where 
shall we limit the line of forgetfulness ? 
Moreover, are there not moments when 
simply to exist supplies the fullest joy, 
when memory or anticipation would only 
cloud the rapture of the present? And 
is not God the Everlasting Now to whom 
the past and the future are not? We 
should be the same individuals, though 
without any recollection of the past, if the 
bias or character of our spirits was the 
result of our preceding lives. A sense of 
environment would constitute indivi- 
duality. This argument is perhaps more 
suggestive of Indian than Christian doc- 
trine, but that does not militate against 
its truth. Perhaps this presentation of the 
oase may not be regarded as scientific, but 
I venture to think it has a true psychical 
basis. Then the religious mind can surely 
go a step further. If we believe in com- 
munion with God, not through artificial 
sacraments, but by interpenetration of 
natures, may we not ask ourselves, will 
God destroy that which loves Him and 
which He loves? How can that which is 
united by love to the Eternal Reality be 
the sport of decaying elements? May we 


not approach this question best from the 
Godward rather than the manward side ? 

Some are inclined to think that apart 
from the story of the resurrection, there 
is little in the gospels about the future 
life, but the words of Jesus seem to me 
full of hints. 

His likeness of death to sleep: can we 
better it ? And then the teaching that in 
heaven they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels. Divest 
it of all Jewish eschatological significance, 
and what stillremains ? The teaching that 
in a future state human relations are 
transcended, the soul is occupied with 
larger affections, and life is spent in 
doing the will of the Eternal. Is this pro- 
spect too great for many to appreciate it ? 
Still there seems plenty of reason for 
trusting the future, and to say with Whittier 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


In arguing on this matter in terms of 
philosophy instead of life, I think we are 
apt to go astray.—Yours, &c., 


E. Capleton. 
113, Highbury New Park, London, N., 
September 23, 1912. 


Sir,—The letters which have appeared 
in Tue Inquirer lately under this head 
have been very interesting to me, for 
though only a layman, I have been study- 
ing this question now for 35 years, and 
23 of those from a psychical standpoint. 
It may be interesting if I state the position 
I have come to take in relation to it. 

For several years I accepted all the argu- 
ments advanced by theologians as to our 
survival, and thought them complete. 
But as my mind began to work itself free 
from the bonds of set beliefs, I soon began 
to have grave doubts on the subject. 
The point brought out so clearly by Mr. 
Hocart, and which one sees working all 
around him, was one insurmountable diffi- 
culty. Then the lapse of consciousness in 
swoons, under anesthetics, in sound 
sleep, during accidents that affected special 
nerve centres, especially the brain; and 
the fact that during long comatose states, 
as, for instance, the two years of uncon- 
sciousness of Thomas Cooper’s mason, 
who on recovery remembered only what 
he was doing at the time of accident, 
&c., all of which are bad to reconcile 
with any belief in a mind or soul separate 
from the body, or any thinking entity 
outside the nervous organism. During 
that period, the argument mentioned by 
your able correspondent Laura G. Ackroyd 
didn’t appeal to me much. I had come 
across it in Plato’s Dialogues as an argu- 
ment used by Socrates; but it surprised 
me that such acute minds could advance 
it, because it appeared to me to break 
down exactly where it ought to hold. 
If you compare the Ego or Soul, or real 
Man, say, to a musician, and the body 


to an instrument, for it to be of any real 
worth the analogy should hold good at 
the vital point, which this doesn’t. A 
musician always is conscious that he can 
play, if only the instrument is put right ; 
but man ts not self-conscious that he can 
speak if, or when, his bodily defect or 
injury is repaired. Why? If the Ego is 
associated with the thinking and apper- 
ceptive faculties, and does not necessarily 
depend upon the brain cells to be conscious 
of its ability or capacity, man should 
be conscious all the time; but since we 
know from invariable experience that he 
is not, Socrates’ argument has no weight, 
so far as I can see, unless there is something 
in man not disclosed by any study of this 
aspect of man’s self-conscious states. - 


In the early part of 1886 Frederic Myers 
developed a new idea on this matter, 
which the late Prof. Wm. James calls the 
greatest discovery ever made in psycho- 
logy. The gist of it is, that the conscious- 
ness previously and always in theology 
and metaphysics associated with our sense 
of personal identity, which is our normal 
consciousness, and which we see inter- 
rupted in dreams, swoons, or accidents 
to the brain, &c., is not our only stream of 
consciousness; but below, or outside it, 
there is another which he called subliminal, 
and which is the greater and associated 
with the metamaterial and spiritual world, 
and in which resides the immortal principle 
in man. After some years of close study 
of all Myers’s arguments I became con- 
vinced that Myers had made out his case— 
that hypnosis, unknown to our forefathers, 
had disclosed to us a deeper and more 
complete stream of consciousness and 
memory than we suspected; and therefore 
my old difficulty vanished. (‘Those who 
want to follow his argument should consult 
Myers’s ‘‘ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death.’’) 

For some little time, however, a new 
difficulty has arisen, and if any of your 
readers can help me I shall be glad. Dr. 
Hollander, in his ‘‘ Mental Functions of 
the Brain,’’ which is founded upon many 
hundreds of clinical cases, gives cases 
where a part of the brain was carried away 
by accident, the men afterwards living and 
regaining good health, but minus the facul- 
ties now known to be associated with the 
parts of the missing brain which they never 
afterwards recovered. Now, in all the cases 
analysed by Myers and which I have read 
in the reports from Hypnotic Hospitals, I 
have not found any in which the brain 
has been partly destroyed. What I want 
to know, therefore, is, does anyone know 
of any similar case in which a part of the 
brain having been permanently lost, the 
individual being subjected to hypnosis, it 
was afterwards found that the functions 
and memory physiologically associated 
with parts lost still showed themselves ? 
If such a case cannot be produced, it is 
possible, after all, that Myers’s subliminal 
self meant only the resuscitating into life 
or expression of impressions made upon 
the cell-life of the brain, but which ordi- 
narily do not come to the surface. Should 
this view be correct, then Mr. Hunt might 
be right after all ; and personally, I feel 1 
should have to give up any feeling of cer- 
tainty about it, and repose my soul again 
in the belief of Emerson, so beautifully 
expressed at the end of his “ ‘hrenody.”’ 


rHE INQUIRER. 


Meanwhile, Professor Hicks’s advice, ‘‘ No 
dogmatism,’’ is best.—Yours, &c., 
ALFRED Rowe, 
Hon. Gen. Sec., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Psychical Research Society. 


196, Portland-road, 
Newcastle-on-Lyne, Sept. 30, 1912. 


Sir,—I am very grateful to Miss Laura 
G. Ackroyd and to Dr. Dawes Hicks for 
so kindly contributing to the solution of 
the difficulty which troubles me. I agree 
perfectly that gaps or pauses in our con- 
sciousness do not militate against the 
continued existence of the soul. _Dream- 
less sleep, swoons, &c., leave us no doubt on 
this point. But my difficulty begins with 
the hypothesis that something similar to 
our present losses and recoveries of con- 
sciousness may happen in the stage of 
bodily death. 

Of course the difficulty would not exist 
if, according to the system adopted by 
Miss Ackroyd, it could be shown that 
the soul ‘‘ possesses and informs the 
body’’ and retains a constant mastery 
over it. But, alas! facts tend to the 
conclusion that the mind is dependent 


on the body, and that lapses and returns |. 


of consciousness are determined by the 
varying states of the body. 1 have two 
or three times swooned away suddenly, 
and on recovering consciousness have 
been quite surprised to find myself lying 
on the floor. The lapse of consciousness 
was due to suspended action of the heart, 
and recovery to a renewed action of the 
heart. If it had not started again, as 
often happens, consciousness would not 
have returned, and onlookers, perceiv- 
ing no sign of it, would have pronounced 
me dead. I know a lady in Brussels who 
has been lying in a state of unconscious- 
ness for several weeks. I am informed 
by her son, who is a medical man, that 
this insensibility is caused by clots of 
blood in a part of the brain. If the clots 
could be reabsorbed, consciousness might 
return; but this seems impossible, and, 
as no physical change is expected, un- 
consciousness will remain to the last. 
The same influence of the body on the 
mind is evident in sleep, in the use of 
anesthetics, in accidents, &c. 

Now, since the variations of mind- 
consciousness are so intimately connected 
with the variations of the body, are we 
warranted in concluding from recoveries 
of consciousness while the body is lwing, 
that there is a possible return of conscious- 
ness after the body is dead? Is not the 
argument endangered by the complete 
change in the condition of the body ? This 
is the serious difficulty which we must face 
in our attempts to allay the painful conflict 
between our rational and spiritual aspira- 
tions to a future life and the facts of 
experience which seem to unite body and 
soul in one single and perishable organism. 
—Yours, &c., James Hocart, 

Brussels, September 29, 1912. 
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THE WONDER OF LIFE. 


Sir,—I find myself credited by Dr. 
Tayler in last week’s IvqurrEeR with two 


“scientists are only ‘‘ beginning 


definitions of science because I said that 


science ends in mystery, and that science 
is not the enemy of religion. These state- 
ments may or may not be true, but neither 
of them is in any sense a definition of 
science. It sounds odd, not to say a little 
perverse, when Dr. Tayler describes the 
statement that all science ends in mystery 
as a ‘‘kitchen definition,’ reducing 
science to an affair of bread and butter. 
I was, of course, not thinking of the use- 
fulness of science when I made that rather 
commonplace remark, but of the fact 
that the result of all true scientific research 
is to lead men into the unknown, and to 
give them a feeling of the wonder and 
mystery of the Universe. 

As to Professor Schafer’s introduetory 
words about life not being identical with 
soul, it did not impress me as meaning 
that he wished to emphasise his belief 
im the soul apart from the body. 1 may 
be-wrong, but I understood it as meaning 
that he had nothing to do with what reli- 
gious people call the soul. It may be a 
fancy or a fact, but in any case I am not 
going to say anything about it. My 
business is with Life. This is what I 
thought his words suggested, not any kind 
of assertion, positive or negative, as to 
the reality of the soul. 

However, this is merely a matter of 
interpretation. The interesting point in 
Dr. Tayler’s letter is that he himself does 


draw a very sharp distinction hetween 


Life and the Soul, and that he does this, 
as he believes, in the interest of religion 
and of the soul. If Tt understand him 
rightly, he maintains that life is the pro- 
duct of matter, and that the disintegration 
of the one means the disintegration of the 
other; but the soul is an independent 
entity in some way inserted in matter. 

The question naturally arises, if the 
soul is from the first quite independent of 
matter and of life, when did the soul 
come in? Was it placed in the body at 
birth, or before birth, or later? If the 
soul is something absolutely distinct, then 
it must, as it were, have been inserted ina 
living body by a special act of God at a 
particular moment, or have taken posses- 
sion of a living body by its own free will. 
This is a problem which the Schoolmen 
liked to discuss, and it is a problem which 
the Theosophists of our day think they 
can partially answer. The soul is a 
reincarnation in new flesh and surround 
ings. It comes in from the outside and 
takes up its dwelling place in an infant 
body. It is not implicit in matter or in 
life, the final triumphant end of matter 
and of life. 

Of course, the soul, or, as I should 
prefer to call it, the conscious self, 
‘* must be studied,” as Dr. Tayler says, 
‘* independently of but related to the study 
of matter.’’ I am surprised to hear that 
*” to realise 
this. All true psychology must be mainly 
a study of self-consciousness. No one can 
tell what is in man by elaborate physio- 
logical or genetic investigations. It is self- 
consciousness and reflection which reveal 
man to himself. 

But when you discuss origins self- 
consciousness is not enough. There are 
three answers to that question of origins. 
First, the answer of the materialist, that 
self-consciousness is the transitory result 
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of the chemical combination of atoms, 
which dies when they separate. Secondly, 
the answer, if I understand him, of Dr. 
Tayler, that self-consciousness is due to a 
soul which is perfectly independent: 
something thrust into matter, something 
added on to life, not growing out of life, 
not the highest fulfilment of life. Thirdly, 
there is the answer of those who say that 
out of what is called matter, in certain 
pre-ordained conditions, there issues life ; 
and that out of life, possessing a certain 
spontaneity and capacity for adaptation, 
there evolves consciousness. This theory 
does not imply, with materialism, that 
when the conditions change that which 
resulted through them must be destroyed ; 
and it escapes the very serious difficulty, 
both for the reason and the imagination, 
when we are told that the soul is something 
inserted in the body at a particular period 
ofits development. If matter is conceived 
of mystically, not as something entirely 
understood, but as ‘something instinct 
with the divine, there is no shock to the 
mind in thinking of it as producing some- 
thing infinitely great and wonderful. 
Life is not reduced to terms of matter 
because it flows out of matter, and self- 
consciousness is not reduced to terms of 
the lowest life because it flows out of life. 

This is the merest sketch of a suggestion, 
and I have no desire to speak dogmatically. 
I believe with Dr. Tayler in the persistence 
of self-consciousness after death, and its 
final independence of material conditions. 
That belief is founded not on any theory 
of origin, but on self-consciousness, the 
experiences of love and sorrow, and on 
faith in the meaning of the world as good. 
Dr. Hicks, ina recent letter, has expressed 
very powerfully the kind of reasons and 
feelings which help us to believe in 
immortality. 

All I am concerned with in relation to 
Dr. Tayler’s letter is to say that the theory 
of the soul suggested by him, which he 
puts forward in the interests of faith, is a 
theory which drives some minds in the 
contrary direction. It is not the only 
possible theory which harmonises with 
persistence of  self-consciousness. The 
development of self-consciousness out of 
material conditions, and its evident de- 
pendence upon them in certain cases, does 
not imply that it must be always dependent 
upon them, nor that it perishes when they 
are changed.— Yours, &c., 

2 Henry Gow. 

Hampstead, September 30, 1912. 
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SOCIAL STUDY CIRCLES. 
Str,—The appeal to the Churches of 
the Union for Social Service has already 
brought several requests for help in the 


starting of study circles, and it may be ~ 


of service to give the experience of the 
one which has been carried on in Leicester 
for three winters. Our numbers are 
small—we do not wish for more than 12 
at the outside, but as our members are 
very busy people and cannot always 
attend, it is as well to have so many on 
the books. We meet once a fortnight, 
begin with tea at 4 o’clock, and have the 
discussion from 5 to 6. We find a text-book 
useful, and generally take a chapter at a 
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time, all reading it through during the 
fortnight, and one member endeavouring 
to gain further information from larger 
books, and opening the discussion. The 
first we took was *‘ Work and Wages ’’ 
(1s.), consisting of eight chapters selected 


from Prof. Thorold Rogers’ standard work, 


dealing with the condition of agriculture 
and its labourers from the Norman Con- 
quest onwards, and forming an interesting 
introduction to Beard’s ‘‘ Industrial 
Revolution ’’ (also 1s.). This carries the 
history well on into the nineteenth century, 
and prepares the ground for the Reform 
of the Poor Law in 1834, the starting point 
of the Majority and Minority Reports of 
the Royal Commission. 

Another useful 1s. book is ‘‘ The Grow- 
ing Generation,’’ published by the Student 
Christian Movement, dealing with the 
problems of childhood and adolescence ; 
and quite recently Messrs. A. & C. Black 
have published a 6d. edition of a valuable 


_ book by Dr. Watson, of Glasgow, entitled 


“Social Problems and the Church’s 
Duty,’’ which would provide food for 
many years of study. 

The subject recommended for next 
winter by the Interdenominational Com- 
mittee is ‘‘ The Living Wage’’; the 
Christian Social Union is already discuss- 
ing it, but at present we have no literature 
to suggest dealing with all sides of the 
question, and we should be extremely 


grateful if any of your readers could help |, 


us to it. 

I may add that we are shortly issuing 
Mr. Wicksteed’s recent article in Tur 
Inquirer as a pamphlet, in the hope that 
it may be widely read and serve ag an 
incentive to the serious study of social 
and labour unrest.—Yours, &c., 


CATHERINE GITTINS. 
6, Salisbury-road, Leicester, 
October 1, 1912. 
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ACONTIUS. 

Sir,—I have read with great interest 
Mr. Nolan’s appreciation of Acontius. 
It may be worth while to point out a 
fact that has escaped the attention of 
writers on this early champion of religous 
toleration. In 1893, when Dr. Richard 
Garnett was Keeper of the Printed Books, 
the British Museum acquired a book by 
Acontius, of which no other copy is known. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Vna essortatione al timor 
di Dio,’* and was printed by John Wolf, 
who styles himself ‘* Seruitore de I’Illus- 
trissimo Signor Filippo Sidnei.’’ That 
there was such a book was known, but it 
was believed to be hopelessly lost. The 
volume, which is described in ‘‘ Three 
hundred notable books added to the 
Library of the British Museum under the 
Keepership of Richard Garnett ’’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1899, p. 34) also contains some 
verses.—Yours, &c., 


Wiuiiam KE. A. Axon. 
Manchester, September 29, 1912. 
pe eh 


THE HYMNS OF DR. GEORGE 
MATHESON. 


Sir,—Mr. Nicol Cross is mistaken in 
thinking that Dr. Matheson’s verses 


THE ER 


beginning ‘‘ Gather us in, Thou Love that 
fillest all!’’ have neve’ appeared in any 
hymn book. They are included in two 
collections at least—Dr. John Hunter’s 
‘“Hymns of Faith and Life,’’ and Mr. 
Garrett Horder’s ‘‘ Worship Song.’’ 
Yours, &c., 


~ 


J. M. Conne.t. 
Lewes, September 28, 1912. 


Srr,—Mr. R. Nicol Cross is mistaken in 
thinking that G. Matheson’s hymn “ Gather 
us in’’ is not to be found in any hymn 
book. It is in ‘‘ Worship Song,’’ edited 
by W. Garrett Horder, and is frequently 
sung in Letchworth. Other hymns of 
Matheson’s in the same collection are 
‘*O Love that wilt not let me go,’’ and 
the lesser known one beginning ‘‘ Saviour 
divine, I come to Thee—I yield, a captive 
to Thy sway.’’—Yours, &c., 


CaTHERINE A. Dracon. 


311, Norton Way, Letchworth, 
October 2, 1942. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A sBoox by Mr. Edward Cadbury en- 
titled ‘*‘An Experiment in Industrial 
Organisation,’’ with a preface by W. J. 
Ashley, M.A., Professor of Commerce in 
the University of Birmingham, will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Longmans & Co. 
The book will be a contribution to the 
applied science of factory organisation, 
dealing with the selection, education, and 
training of employees, the method of 
departmental organisation through com- 
mittees, and the relation of the character 
and welfare of employees to business 
organisation and efficiency. 


Messrs. Lonamans are also about to 
publish, under the general editorship of 
Professor W. J. Ashley, a series of ** Bir- 
mingham Studies in Social Kconomics.’’ 
They will be the outcome of investigations 
pursued by candidates for the Higher 
Social Study Diploma of the University of 
Birmingham, as well as for its higher 
degrees in Arts and Commerce ; and it is 
hoped that they may be of service both to 
those actually engaged in social work and 
also to economists and legislators. ‘The 
first three monographs to be issued will be 
as follows :—‘‘ Environment and Efh- 
ciency : a Study in the Records of Indus- 
trial Schools and Orphanages,’’ by Miss 
May Thomson, of the Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment; ‘‘ I'he Public Feeding of Elemen- 
tary School Children,’’ by Miss Phyllis 
Winder, of the Birmingham Women’s 
Settlement, and the University Hall of 
Residence; ‘‘ The Social Policy of Bis- 
marck : with a Comparison of Compulsory 
Insurance in Germany and Great Britain,”’ 
by Miss Annie Ashley, M.A. 


PUBLICATIONS: RECEIVED. 

THE CaMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :— 
Radnorshire: Lewis Davis, 1s. 6d. 

Messrs. T. & T. Crark The Johannine 
Epistles: A. E. Brooke, B.D., in The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. 10s. 6d. 

Mrssrs. Constante & Co., Lop. :—The 
Classical Psychologists : Compiled by Benja- 
min Rand, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. net, John Mil- 
lington Synge : Francis Bieldey. Is. net. 


Mohammed ‘‘ The Great Avabian ’’ : Meredith 
Townsend, Is. net. Lafeadio Hearn : Edward \. 
Thomas. Is. net. 


Messrs. T. Eisner Unwny:—The English 
Fairy Book: Ernest Rhys. — 6s. 


Messrs. Harrae & Co,:—Myths, and 
Legends of Japan: F. Hadland Davis. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co, :—The Times and 
the Teaching of Jesus, The Christ : Author. cf 
The Great Law. 12s. 6d. net, A. J. Balfour : 
W.M. Short. 7s. 6d, net. 

Mrssrs. Hopper & SToucHtTon :—Greed 
in Human Life: Maurice Clare. 6s. net. 
Ethies and the Family: W. PF. Lofthouse. 
7s. 6d. net. Prayer and the Human Problem : 
The Rev. W. A. Cornaby. 6s. Development 
of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt : 
J. H. Breasted, Ph.D. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Wittiams & Noreate :—lngland 
and Germany: By Leaders of Public Opinien 
in both Empires. Is. net. 

THE SuNDAY ScHoon AssocrIaTION :—The 
a Hero of the Anti- 


Story of Isaac Hopper, 
Rawlings, M.A. 


Slavery Movement: Henry 


6d. net. Moral.and Religious Lessons for 
Infants: M. C.’ Martineau. 6d. net. Belief 
in God: S. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Se. ° 2d. 
Favourite Stories: E, Pritchard and J. J. 
Wright. Is. net. Stories for the Little Ones : 


Grace Spears and Dorothy Tarrant, M.A. 
ls. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Contemporary Rexiew, The Hibbert 
Journal, The Nineteenth Oentury, The Quest, 
The Hapository Times, The Sunday School 
Quarterly, The Bookman. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE MONKEY AND THE ANGEL. 


Some years ago I took some boys and 
girls to the Zoological Gardens, and as soon 
as we arrived inside the Monkey House 
what do you think one of the girls said ? 
I think you could guess. She said : 
‘« Aren’t they like little men?’’? Your 
mother perhaps says something like it 
when your little brother has been up to 
some tricks. ‘‘ Oh, you little monkey,” 
she may call out ; and then some other day, 
when she wants him to do something that 
he is afraid to do, she will say, ‘‘ Be a 
little man.’’? Now if you thought about 
it you might say, ‘‘ How strange ; one 
day Mother says he is a monkey, “another 
day she wants him to be a man. Can we 
be both 2’? Yes; all of us have some- 
thing of the man, or I would rather say of 
the Angel, and also something of the 
Monkey, and the question. is, which will 
win. 

I wonder if you have heard Professor 
Drummond’s story of ‘‘ The Monkey that 
Would not Kill.’ -Its name was Tricky, 
and it was most mischievous. If you 
locked it out of a room it re-entered through 
the chimney ; if you locked it in it would 
get out by the same means. It got into the 
church and threw the hymn-books and 
Bibles about so that it looked as though 
the pulpit had been besieged by an army 
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which had used them for bullets, and the 
minister, unable to stand it any longer, 
dropped the monkey into the sea. But 
it was not drowned, for a few hours after 
it boarded a ship. The crew kept it as a 
pet, but it soon caused trouble. It killed 
the ship’s cat, and in consequence it was 
to be hanged. It was no use, though ; it 
was found a little later not hanged, but 
hanging; it had got its hands round the 
rope and was fairly comfortable. Then the 
boatswain threw it into the sea, but it 
climbed up the side of the vessel and shook 
the water over him. So for the time being 
Tricky’s life was spared. But one day 
it got hold of some paint and painted the 
parrot vermilion, daubed the woodwork of 
the ship, and spilt the paint pot over the 
captain’s coat. Then the captain, in a 
fury about it, ordered that Tricky should 
be landed on a desert island. This was 
done, but, though the captain did not 
know it, there was a Scotchman living 
there, and he was terrified by Tricky, for 
it was-his first sight of a monkey. Tricky 
came down the chimney into his house, 
spilt the milk over the baby, and tried 
to eat the children’s porridge. So the 
Scotchman tried to shoot it. But once he 
couldn’t aim straight, and another time 
the gun didn’t go off. Then he tried to 
hang it ; once the rope broke, and the next 
time the pump-handle to which he had 
fixed it was carried away by the monkey. 
When again he got hold of Tricky, he threw 
him into the sea from a high cliff with a 
weight round it, but Tricky simply picked 
it up and carried it along the sea bed. So 
it could not be killed. It might have been, 
though, if it had been caught quite young. 
IT expect you could have killed it easily if 
you could have found it when it was a few 
days old, just as you could your little 
kitten. But it was allowed to grow, and 
then it seemed as if it could not be killed. 
Isn’t it just the same with us? The bad 
things in us get stronger if they are not 
killed at once ; when we get into a temper 
it is the monkey showing itself; when 
our eyes flash with anger it is the monkey 
at the windows. You have often heard a 
boy say of another, ‘‘ He got his monkey 
up,’’ and that is what he means. 


Now, of course, monkeys can only be kept 
alive by being fed. In the Zoo you feed 
them with nuts; we feed the monkey 
within by bad thoughts and actions. If 
it is not fed it will die, and all of us ought 
to begin to starve it at once. The pity 
is that some people think that the angel 
and the monkey can grow together. A 
famous writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
has told us a story of a man who thought 
this could be. At day he was a good, 
kind doctor; at night he was cruel and 
wicked. At last his bad habits grew so 
strong that he could not break them; he 
remained the bad man when he wanted to 
be good again; in other words, the mon- 
key grew so strong in him that it killed 
the angel so that it could not have life 
again, for he died alone, he was so ashamed 
of what he had become. There is a fable 
of Aisop which tells of a man who petted 
a snake, and kept it warm in his bosom, but 
one day, when it had grown to its full 
strength through his care, it bit him so that 
he died. If we are nursing to ourselves 
any evil thing, let us cast it out, lest it eat 
away all the love and goodness in our heart. 


Now God will help the Angel to grow in 


us if we will only let him, just as a sculptor 


can get out of a plain and quite ordinary 
piece of marble a beautiful figure. _When 
Mrs. Fry used to visit those dreadfully 
dirty, dark prisons that once existed in 


London, the prisoners used to say, ‘“ The 
angels have lent their voices to you, 
madam.’’ How beautiful a thing to say, 
yet how true. The Angel had grown so in 
her that it could be heard as well as seen. 
Florence Nightingale took pity, when a 
little girl, on dumb animals; thus the Angel 
was given a start, and it was seen at its 
best in the Crimean War. — 

There is something more; the people 
who try to let the Angel grow in them 
help it to grow in other people. There 
was a great preacher who once lived in 
Brighton named Frederick Robertson. 
When he died, quite a young man, after a 
brave and good life, a minister wanted to 
write his biography, so he went down to 
Brighton to find out all he could about him. 
He did not hear much of him, but a man 
who kept a shop told him that he had a 
portrait of Robertson hanging in his shop 
parlour, and whenever he felt tempted 
to cheat or do anything mean he went 
and looked at it, and then he could not do 
it. So you see the Angel that was in the 
great preacher was helping, even after 
he was dead, the Angel to grow in someone 
else. We read of the apostle Stephen 
that when he was being tried his ‘‘ face 


was as the face of an angel.’’ He had looked 


on his Master Jesus, and had caught the 


goodness there was in him, and so his 


face shone as though he belonged already 
to heaven. 

We are small, but we can do something, 
too. I have read of a very little child who 
did for a man something like the preacher 
for the shopkeeper. 
grinder, he was frequently drunk, and he 
swore fearfully, but one day a little boy 
came up to him and caught hold of his 
empty trouser leg (he had lost a limb) 
asking for something. He shook the little 
chap off with a blow and curse, but he, 
after running a few steps, came back and 
put up his face for a kiss. Two days later 
the organ-grinder was run over, and when 
he went back to his work he found it very 
difficult, for the pain was very hard to bear, 
but he never forgot that little child’s face. 
Because of it he bought some jigs and reels 
and used to go and play in the poor streets 
where pennies were scarce, so that the 
children could dance, and when the in- 
juries became so bad that he had to go to 
bed, the memory of that little face made 
him bite his lips so that he should not com- 
plain. The lady who wrote this story 
said that if she were to write anything on 
his tombstone it would be this: ‘‘ He saw 
the face of a little child and looked on 
God.’’ The tiny boy had helped the 
Angel to grow ; it was only just beginning, 
but it was certainly there. So we are never 
too small to let the Angel grow in ourselves, 
or to help it to grow in others. 

What about wings, do you say? Oh, 
never mind about them. Think of your 
mother, your father, or the one you love 
best in the world. Do you really think 
wings would improve them much? I 
don’t think you do.- ‘‘ Oh, my mother,” 
you say, “I think she would look just as 
well in that old bonnet ’’—‘‘ My father, I 
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think I should like him better in that 
bowler hat and overcoat.’’ Of course. 
Willing feet are as good as wings; a 
cheerful smile is as lovely as any light the 
painter can put round the face of a saint. 

In a story of South Africa, Jesus comes 
to a soldier all alone on the veldt, and says, 
“There is an angel in every man, but 
some have their wings folded. Wake 
yours, mount up with him.’’ That is my 
last message to you—Angel up; monkey 
down. 


W. K. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
MEETINGS IN GENEVA. 


THE nineteenth Universal Peace Congress 
met this year at Geneva, the home of the 
Red Cross Convention, and the seat of the 
Alabama Arbitration Court. Delegates 
from most European countries and from 
the United States met for friendly inter- 
course and passed numerous resolutions on 
questions of the day and on means and 
methods of educating public opinion in all 
countries on the futility of war and the 
present un-Christian methods of adjusting 
differences. 

Unfortunately even pacifists are not 
of one mind, and the Congress just con- 
cluded has clearly shown that the Peace 
workers in most countries are still divided 
into what may be termed ‘‘ Nationalists ’’ 
and ‘‘ Internationalists.’’ Thus some of 
the Italian delegates strongly defended 
the war with Turkey. 

The British delegates too were strongly 
divided on the question of an early evacua- 
tion of Egypt, so eloquently pleaded for 
by the exiled leader Farid Bey. Mr. 
Maddison protested that the Congress 
had no business to discuss a purely British 
matter of policy, but the assembly decided 
otherwise. 

Among the unofficial acts of the Congress 
two deserve to be named. During the 
excursion of members rouud the Lac 
Léman, and during a reception by the 
Lausanne Peace Society at Ouchy Pier, 
some Italian delegates suggested sending 
a message to the Turkish and Italian 
representatives sitting in that town. A 
deputation, including the well-known Mme. 
Sévérine, undertook to deliver a message 
of sympathy and hope that the negotiations 
for peace might be fruitful. 

The other unrehearsed act was the 
announcement made at the end of the 
Congress that French and German pacifists, 
after several private sittings, had agreed 
upon a line of action in both countries, based 
on the rights of the inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine to autonomy within the German 
Confederation, thus coinciding with the 
late Frédéric Passy’s hope that Alsace- 
Lorraine might prove a factor for uniting 
the two neighbouring States. The con- 
clusion of this act was touchingly sealed by 
M. Emile Arnaud, a prominent French 
delegate,embracing affectionately thevener- 
able German delegate, Herr Dr. Adolf 
Richter. 
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THE WELSH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


From September 9 to 13 there was held 
at Llandrindod Wells a United Summer 
School of Social Service for Wales. For a 
country that is usually associated in the 
minds of most with riots and religious 
revivals and similar emotional outbreaks, 
such an enterprise is in itself wonderful 
enough. But when we bear in mind that 
it was held under the joint auspices of the 
Church of England and practically of all 
the Nonconformist denominations our 
amazement becomes greater still. But 
such has been the case, despite the Dis- 
establishment war that is now being 
waged with zeal and energy such as the 
Celtic temperament alone knows how 
to bring to its public affairs. On the same 
platform day after day for nearly a 
whole week we saw assembled representa- 
tives of Anglicans, Baptists, Calvinistic 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Friends, 
United Methodists, Wesleyan Methodists, 
and even Unitarians and Roman Catholics, 
to discuss social problems of our own 
time and district in a friendly, sympathetic 
and most scrutinising manner. The in- 
evitable conclusion is that the social 
problem has for the moment in Wales 
risen supreme over every other. Not that 
the religious aspect was in any way 
ignored or even suppressed, for it was 
expressly stated as one of the features 
of the movement that ‘‘the problems 
brought forward at the school will be 
discussed with definitely Christian under- 
standing and purpose.’’ This seems broad 
enough, but there was a desire on the 
part of many that it might be made 
broader still so as to include representatives 
of the Jews. This may follow later, but 
for the time being it lay outside the prac- 
tical aim of the school. It is evident, 
then, that religious people of all shades 
of opinion are gradually coming to realise 
that there are certain things in Christianity 
on which we can and ought to unite, 
even granting there are others on 
which it is necessary for us to divide our 
eftorts for some time to come. It was 
sarcastically remarked in one press notice 
that the Lord’s Prayer was the only 
religious basis on which we could all 
meet, and our reply is that it is a basis 
broad and deep enough to accommodate 
all of us comfortably; and_ especially 
is this the case when we find a Unitarian 
minister pronouncing those noble words of 
Jesus and a Catholic priest and others 
repeating them after him, and be it further 
remembered that the persons who stood 
shoulder to shoulder on that common 
platform were not insignificant or possessed 
of an ‘“‘elastic conscience,’ as may 
sometimes be the case on certain novel 
and sensational occasions, but quite the 
contrary; for Canon Buckley, Mr. D. 
Llenfer Thomas, Profs. D. Miall Edwards, 


‘ Philemon Moore, J. M. Davies, Principal T. 


F. Roberts, the Rev. Silyn Roberts and 
others are names in Wales that one might 
do a great deal of conjuring with. 


The same school on a smaller scale met 
also for the first time at the same place 
ayearago. Its origin may have something 
to do with its wide popularity, for if not 
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wholly it was partly, at any rate, the 
outcome of a recent visit paid by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to Wales to 
discuss with ministers and members of the 
various denominations the relation of the 
churches to the social problem. But 
although associated with such a con- 
troversial name it knows no political any 
more than it does religious and theological 
bias. The principal subject brought up 
at the school for consideration on the 
present occasion was the Welsh coldfield, 
a subject as promising and fruitful as 
the keenest social student could well 
desire to have. A course of five lectures 
was arranged in English to ‘‘ consider 
such social, industrial, and domestic factors 
as affect the character of the workers 
and those dependent upon them.’’ The 
boy and girl problem was dealt with 
by Mr. T. W. Berry, Director of Education 
for the Rhondda Valley. That of the 
wives of the workers, as home-makers, as 
mothers and as citizens by Mrs. Roberts- 
Rosser, of Pontypridd, who acted as 
the mouthpiece of a small committee 
which has been established to make 
original investigations. The proper use 
of leisure, and the problem of education in 
relation thereto was treated in the absence 
of Mr. W. Brace, M.P., the appointed 
speaker, by Mr. John Thomas, B.A., 
organising secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association for Wales. The 
problem of expenditure—personal, domes- 
tic and social—was entrusted to the 
able hands of Mr. Thomas Jones, M.A., 
secretary to the Welsh National Insurance 
Commission, and finally the question of 
co-partnership as a possible modification 
of the wage system was explained in a 
most instructive way by Mr. Aneurin 
Williams, M.A., of the Garden City Move- 
ment. In addition to these there were 
two lectures of a more general nature, the 
one in Welsh by Mr. R. H. Richards, 
University College, Bangor, on ‘‘ The 
Economic, Social and Moral Changes of 
the Industrial Revolution,’’ and the 
other in English, by the Rev. J. Morgan 
Jones, M.A., of Aberdare, on ‘‘ The New 
Testament and Social Subjects.’’ The 
school was, moreover, opened and closed 
by two public meetings at which the 
principal speakers were :—Canon Buckley, 
the Rev. Dr. A. J. Carlyle, of Oxford, Mr. 
Tom Bryan, M.A., Principal T. F. Roberts, 
M.A., of the University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, Dr. R. Owen Morris, Special Medical 
Lecturer, Welsh National Memorial, and 
Rev. D. Adams, B.A., of Liverpool. 
There we have a galaxy of the~ best 
inside and outside Wales, both in the 
religious and intellectual spheres. Amung 
others who acted as chairmen or took part 
in the various discussions were Sir D. 
Brynmor Jones, M.P., Sir Frank Edwards, 
M.P., and Mr. Ellis Davies, M.P. 

A further interesting feature of the 
school was a well-arranged exhibition of 
a large number of objects descriptive 
of life in the Welsh coalfield, as well as 
a display of plans for model dwelling- 
houses which had been submitted for 
adjudication at the recent National Estedd- 
fod in Wrexham. Still, in spite of the 
good work that was done in these various 
ways, the main significance of the school 
lay not so much in what was accomplished 
as in the manifesting of the great possi- 
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bilities of such an enterprise. It trans- 
pired at practically every meeting held 
that there are questions in the Welsh 
coalfield that are burning red-hot for 
solution. Many of them are already 
so much overdue that even the least 
delay in order to consider them seems 
almost a sin against the Holy Spirit. But 
how and by whom are such going to 
be solved ? It is a satisfactory answer to 
this question that the School of Social 
Service is seeking to find. Moral con- 
siderations at all points interpenetrate 
the social, and this makes the task doubly 
intricate. It is in view of this important 
fact that the churches are waking out 
of their lethargy to the realisation of their 
duties. ‘heir sphere of interest and 
activity is wider than was imagined. 
One lesson was pre-eminently emphasised 
by the great majority of speakers, and 
that was that it is of the utmost im- 
portance for every would-be reformer to 
clean in the first place his own hands of 
all social and industrial dirt, for we can 
never hope to cast the mote out of our 
brother’s eye while we have a beam in 
our own eye. Let the rich become poor, 
at least in spirit, and the proud and 
exalted humble, and then their words to 
the masses will carry the weight and 
receive the respect they deserve. Having 
tasted the first fruits of the Welsh School 
of Social Service, we trust and believe 
that it will henceforth come to take its 
place as an annual affair side by side 
with the preaching session, the singing 
festival and the National Histeddfod. 
But it must produce not hearers only, 
but also doers of the Word, for socially, 
at any rate, faith without works is dead 
of itself. 

Job .D; 


ZA 


UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
COLLEGE. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


THE proceedings connected with the 
opening of the session took place on Tues- 
day, October 1, at 4.15 p.m. There was 
a good attendance of supporters and 
friends of the College. The Rev. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., took the chair until the 
arrival of the President, Sir Edwin Durn- 
ing Lawrence, Bart., who was detained by 
a late train. An address was given by the 
Rev. H. McLachlan, M.A., B.D., Tutor 
and Warden of the College, on ‘‘A 
Neglected Lectionary.’’ It was a careful 
and masterly survey of the fortunes, or 
misfortunes, of the Apocrypha, and a plea 
for their reinstatement among Christian 
Scriptures. Beginning with the Council of 
Trent in 1546, which for the first time in 
history made the acceptance of the con- 
tents of the Bible an article of faith, in- 
cluding besides the Old and New Testa- 
ments Tobit, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Kcclesiasticus and the Maccabees, the way 
was prepared for the complete neglect of 
the Apocryphal books named. The very 
fact that they were accepted by the 
Roman Catholic Church was in later times 
prejudicial to their acceptance among 
Protestants. Luther held that although 
the Apocryphal books were not equal to 
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Scripture, they were, nevertheless, useful 
and good for reading. He recognised 
merit in many of the books, and wished 
that the Maccabees had taken the place of 
Esther in the Canon. The tendency after 
Luther was to follow him in his strictures 
rather than in his appreciations. In 
Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, it was stated that 
the Apocrypha were not of like authority 
with the other books. Cranmer’s Bible, 
1540, classed the Apocrypha as hagiographa 
—quaintly interpreted as books wont 
to be read not openly. The Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568, showed more respect for the 
Apocrypha, and the Authorised Version of 
1611 included them without clearly defin- 
ing their character and authority. The 
sixth article of the Church of England lays 
it down with regard to the Apocryphal 
books that ‘‘ the Church doth read them 
for example of life and instruction of 
manners ; but yet it doth not apply them 
to establish any doctrine.’’ The West- 
minster Confession, 1648, gives the Puritan 
standpoint. The Apocrypha are not of 
divine inspiration. ‘They are of no author- 
ity in the Church of God. They are 
on a level with other human writings. 
This distinction between divine and human 
writings proved fatal to the Apocrypha. 
That the Apocrypha remained in , the 
English Bible was due to the Anglican 
Church. The Nonconformists of England 
and the Presbyterians of Scotland were 
no patrons of the Apocrypha. Amongst 
them it fell into practical neglect. A 
story was told of a bookseller, who in 
recent times on being asked for a copy of 
the Apocrypha, inquired, ‘‘ Is it a daily 
or a weekly ?’’ The Apoerypha had got 
back to the old meaning—hooks hidden 
away. People were in the dark as to their 
history and value. A change had come 
over the attitude of the churches, however, 
due largely to the science of higher criti- 
cism which had bridged the gulf between 
divine and human writing. There was 
now an International Society of the 
Apocrypha which afforded a common 
meeting ground for Episcopalian and Non- 
conformist. Its claims must not be pitched 
too high, but it was good and useful to 
read. The hundred and fifty years be- 
tween the testaments were marked by a 
revolution of the cultus, doctrine, and 
polity of Judaism. If they were to read 
the Scriptures intelligently they must know 
the Apocrypha. In conclusion, he would 
say without reserve that the time was ripe 
for the reinstatement of the Apocrypha. 
A course of lectures on the subject would 
be given by him at the College during the 
session. 


Before the lecture, the Principal an- 
nounced that there would be three new 
students this session at Summerville, 
possibly four. They would open with five 
theological students, and four taking the 
Arts course. The important announce- 
ment was also made of what may be the 
beginning of a new departure at the 
College. The Committee had arranged 
with the Rev. Dr. Cressey, of London, to 
give three special lectures in November on 
the composition and delivery of unwritten 
sermons. ‘T'hey hoped from time to time 
to have special lectures of this kind deal- 
ing with the practical side of the minister’s 
hfe and work. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE anniversary services of the above 
Association were held on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 29, in the Church of the Divine Unity, 
Newcastle, and were conducted by the 
Rev. Arthur W. Fox, M.A., of Todmorden. 


He delivered two inspiring addresses, in | 


the morning speaking on ‘*‘ The Coming 
Day ’’ and in the evening on ‘‘ A Mission- 
ary Faith.’’ 

On the following day the annual meetings 
were held, when the chair was occupied by 
the President, the Rev. Alfred Hall. There 
were also present the Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, representing the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and the Rev. A. 
W. Fox. The business meeting in the 
afternoon was well attended by delegates 
from the churches, every church being 
represented. A welcome was given to the 
Rev. J. B. Robinson, who undertook the 
work at Barnard Castle at the beginning 
of July. The treasurer’s report showed 
a balance in hand of £33, though claims 
would have to be met early in the year. 

The committee’s report stated that dur- 
ing the past year many difficult problems 
had arisen. It was feared the church at 
Carlisle might have to be closed, but the 
trustees had met and resolved that an 
attempt should be made to secure the 
services of a missionary minister, prepared 
to reside in Carlisle, and that part of his 
stipend should be paid out of the income 
of the invested proceeds from the sale of 
the church buildings. Services are being 
held in a room in the city. Schemes were 
being forwarded for the settlement of a 
minister who should have charge of the 
congregations at Darlington and Stockton, 
and also for the settlement of a minister 
in charge of the congregations at Sunder- 
land and South Shields. The two strongest 
churches at the present time were New- 
castle and Middlesborough, and these had 
maintained their own in times of general 
church decline. For some months of the 
year they were the only churches with 
ministers, and the district was reduced to 
the sad condition of having ten churches 
and only two ministers. At the present 
time there are only three in the field. 
Reference was made to the resignations 
of the Revs. W. F. Kennedy, R. H. Maister, 
and W. Wilson. 

It was resolved early in the year to form 
a lay preachers’ class in the hope that 
among the young people and others some 
helpers would be found who would be 
willing and able to serve the churches 
which must depend largely upon lay help 
in the future. The gatherings had been 
well attended, the lay preachers had come 
into Newcastle from Gateshead, South 
Shields, and Sunderland, enthusiasm had 
been shown, and the result was that the 
Association had now a larger band of lay 
preachers than at any previous time in its 
history. Mr. A. Rowe had undertaken the 
duties of plan secretary, and the printed 
plan revealed that there was much re- 
source in the way of lay preachers. The 
Association was glad that the young 
people had shown their ability and earnest 
ness, and were proving acceptable to the 
churches. 

Reference was made to the loss sustained 
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by the deaths of Mr. John Pattinson, Miss 
Emma Fallows, Mr. Turner, and Mr. J. 
T. Southern. Special resolutions of sym- 
pathy were passed with the families of Mr. 
John Pattinson, who was treasurer of the 


Association for. several years, and Mr. J. . 


T. Southern. 
Ald. Sir J. Baxter Ellis, J.P., was elected 
President for the coming year. 
A resolution of thanks to the lay 
preachers was passed with applause, to 
which Mr. A. Rowe and Mr. Vigo Demant 
replied. 

On the proposal of Miss Lucas the fol- 
lowing resolution was carried unanimously. 

““ That this meeting urges the Govern- 
ment to pass Immediately, and without 
modifications, the White Slave ‘Traffic 
Bill.’’ 

Also ‘‘ that this meeting, believing that 
the admission of women to citizenship 
would tend to the moral and social well- 
being of the nation, appeals to the local 
members of Parliament to support Women’s 
Suffrage amendments in the proposed Re- 
form Bill.’’ Carried nem. con. 

On the proposal of Miss Alice Lucas, 
the following resolution was also carried 
nem. con. :—‘‘ Believing that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is lawful only if the 
method thereof be in harmony with the 
principles of Religion and Morality: and 
that the pursuit of physical well-being 
must not be permitted to override the 
higher considerations of compassion and 
pity, this meeting emphatically condemns 
the practice of vivisection, and calls upon 
the Government to totally abolish it by 
law.”’ 


The meeting then went into conference 


with Mr. Bowie on the condition of the 
churches. Reports were given by repre- 
sentatives, and Mr. Bowie, in reply, made 
several helpful suggestions. 

The evening meeting was well attended, 
addresses being given by the Revs. Alfred 
Hall, W. Copeland Bowie, and A. W. Fox, 
Sir Joseph Ellis, and Mr. Charles Smith, 
of Liverpool. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue Boy Scovuts.. 

Tue founder of the Boy Scout move- 
ment, fresh from his tour round the 
world, has been speaking at Manchester 
recently in the interests of the organis- 
ation, which owes its rise to him. 
Numerically speaking, the movement 
has been a huge success. It is to be 
found in France (éclairewrs); the rigid 
militarism of Germany does not appar- 
ently offer quite the sort of outlet desired 
by the youthful Teuton and corps of 
Pfadfinder are springing up in many 
places; at the recent Moral Education 
Congress at The Hague representatives of 
the Dutch Padvinders, whose statement 
of the principles of their organisation had 
been inadvertently omitted from the 


printed papers of the Congress, appeared» 


in full marching uniform, and presented 
to each delegate a copy of their formu- 
lated aims and objects. Moreover, the 
movement has penetrated to the awaken- 
ing East, and the lads of New Guinea 
and Siam are out in quest of hypothetical 
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enemies. Whatever judgment, then, we 
may pass upon the movement, it has 
apparently come to stay. Without enter- 
ing here on the discussion of some points 
on which the Scouts have been severely 
criticised, for example, their alleged mili- 
tarist tendency, it is well to recognise 
that the leaders of the movement have in 
some ways shown a truer insight into boy 
psychology than many conventional 
teachers. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE DutcH Scout 
ORGANISATION. 


What objection, for instance, have we to 
offer to the following principles imposed 
by the Dutch Scouts :— 

(1) To do one’s duty towards one’s 
country and Government. 

(2) To show respect and obedience to 


parents, teachers, and the public authority. 


(3) To help one’s neighbour. 

(4) To consider every man as a friend, 
and every Scout as a brother. 

(5) To treat animals well. 

(6) 'To behave like a knight towards all 
people, rich or poor, young or old, towards 
women and the weak. 

(7) To tell the truth under all circum- 
stances, to keep one’s word faithfully, 
and in every case to show one’s self a 
‘* man of honour.” 

(8) To lead a pure and wholesome life. 

A good many of us who are ardent 
friends of peace could subscribe to the 
above without any mental reservations 
whatever. Moreover, the Scouts are essen- 
tially right in two other points. They see 
the necessity of discipline for the growing 
lads of our large towns, who for want of 
if are in many Cases growing up nervy, 
irresponsible, and shiftless. They are en- 
deavouring to provide an outlet for the 
spirit of adventure, which is always pre- 
sent in the normally healthy boy, which 
is so frequently stifled by our present 
educational methods, and which for want 
of wise direction frequently finds its way 
into undesirable channels. The present 
writer, seeing on the road from The 
Hague to Leiden three lads whose accent 
unmistakeably proclaimed them to be 
Cockneys, dared, being out of England, to 
go up and speak to them without being 
introduced. He found them orienting 
themselves like skilled travellers, and was 
happy to meet them again a few days 
later in the magnificent Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam intently gazing on its master- 
pieces with as much apparent under- 
standing as the average visitor. More- 
over, these youths, all under 18 years of 
age, and unaccompanied by any adult, 
were behaving themselves with perfect 
good manners, as behoves strangers in a 
strange land; without any of the loud- 
ness and vulgarity which characterises a 
certain type of perambulating Englishman, 
who forgets that the whole of Europe does 
not belong to him. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Belfast.—The Rev. E. H. Pickering was 
ordained to the ministry of All Souls’ Church 
by the Presbytery of Antrim on Tuesday, 


October 1, the service being conducted on |. 


behalf of the Presbytery by the Revs. P. 


Godding, H. J. Rossington, and A. O. Ash- 
worth. The Rev. H. E. Dowson, with whom 
Mr. Pickering has acted as assistant at Hyde 
Chapel, Gee Cross, gave the charge to the 
minister, and the Rey. G. L. Phelps gave the 
charge to the congregation. Subsequently 
there was a well-attended social meeting in 
Rosemary Hall to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Pickering to Belfast. 


Birkenhead.—A reception was held in the 
schoolroom of the Bessborough-road Unit- 
arian Church on Wednesday, September 25, 
to meet the newly appointed minister, the 
Rey. J. E. Jenkins, Mr. A. W. Willmer gave 
a cordial welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
on behalf of the congregation, and spoke with 
confidence and hope-of their future work. 
After Mr. Jenkins had responded a musical 
entertainment was provided by members of 
the congregation. A public meeting of wel- 
come will be held in the Town Hall, Birken- 
head, on Tuesday, October 15. 


Edinburgh.—A large gathering assembled on 
Friday evening, September 27, for the induc- 
tion of the Rev. Raymond V. Holt, B.A., to 
the pastorate of St. Mark’s Chapel, Edin- 
burgh, as colleague and successor to the 
Rev. Robert B. Drummond, B.A., who re- 
tired at the end of the month after a ministry 
of over fifty years. Amongst those present 
were the Revs. Lucking Tavener, James 
Forrest, E. T. Russell, and Dr. J. K. Wood. 
The service was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. T. M. Falconer, of Glasgow. Principal 
Carpenter, of Oxford, delivered the charge. 
The Rev. R. B. Drummond gave the charge to 
the congregation, and Dr. Mellone, Principal 
of the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, welcomed Mr. Holt into the 
ministry. 

The Edinburgh Fvening News of September 
27 contained the following reference to the 
Rey. R. B. Drummond’s long ministry :— 
‘* The retirement of the Rev. R. B. Drum- 
mond from the pastorate of St. Mark’s (Unit- 
arian) Chapel ought not to pass without note. 
Mr. Drummond’s ministry has been a con- 
spicuous one. Apart from the long term of 
years in a single pastorate, he has held a 
remarkable position in Edinburgh. One of the 
features of the city pulpit, recognised by the 
discriminating, is the wealth of ability in the 
smaller denominations. Though outside the 
main currents of popularity, those preachers 
are often worthy to be classed with those of 
the greater churches, and they exercise an 
influence not to be estimated by numbers. 
Thus Mr. Drummond, though his audience 
might be small, never failed to present a dis- 
course in which ethical power was backed by 
reasoned thought, and enriched by literary 
illustration. His preaching was dominated 
by the thought of a progressive revelation, a 
conception at one time much less familiar 
than it is now. Mr. Drummond, mounting 
the pulpit with Carlyle or Ruskin in hand, 
emphasised a spiritual continuity throughout 
the ages. He was a pioneer, with this differ- 
ence, that he would boldly set forth as the 
main theme of the day topics which more con- 
ventional preachers thrust into secondary 
place as an evening sermon or lecture. With 
it all, Mr. Drummond never failed to impress 
a high and serious view of life. He was neither 
a Sentimentalist nor a dilettante, and his out- 
look on public affairs was indicated by service 
wherever he believed justice to be involved.’: 


Hackney.—The teachers and school com- 
mittee of the New Gravel Pit Church met on 
Sunday, September 29, to acknowledge the 
long services of Mrs. Wood and Miss Green, 
who have been connected with the school, as 
teachers, for 25 and 21 years respectively. A 
small presentation was made to each. Myr. C. 
W. Cornish presided. 


Huddersfield.—At the scholars’ service at 
the Unitarian Church on Sunday, September 


29, a presentation was made to Mr. Charles 


W. Potts, one of the superintendents, in 
recognition of his five years’ services to the 
school, on his approaching marriage. Mr. 
Potts is the son of the late Mr. S. C. Potts, 
borough treasurer of Huddersfield, who was 
at various times secretary, warden, and 
trustee of the Fitzwilliam-street Church. 


Leeds: Mill-hili Chapel.The Rev. C. 
Hargrove preached his final sermons before 
becoming Minister Emeritus, on Sunday, 
September 29. In his morning address he 
said that an eminent Anglican Bishop had 
lately remarked that a church, like every 
living organism, had its childhood, and, as it 
grew towards maturity, must put away its 
childish things. What that good bishop 
desired for his great church, that, their little 
church, an offshoot from the old mother, 
had possessed from the beginning. With indi- 
viduals growth stopped sooner or later; it 
was not so with communities, such as a 
church, in which men outlived themselves in 
their fellows. If a community ceased to grow, 
through stupid selt-satisfaction or self-conceit, 
it was near its end. In regard to the faith 
held and preached in that church, if they 
said they had gone far enough, they con- 
demned all their past, with its broadening 
down from precedent to precedent. He 
turned to their true definite service, the 
service of God’s family, of their fellow-men. 
The greatest misfortune, to his mind, that 
could befall that chapel would not he the 
loss of those who were blessed with wealth 
or had been distinguished in office, but would 
be the severance of the congregation from 
social work. 

Leeds: Yorkshire Unitarian Club.—The 
annual dinner of the Yorkshire Unitarian 
Club was held on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 28, at Powolny’s Rooms, Leeds. The 
guests of the evening were Dr. J. E, Car- 
penter, Principal of Manchester College, 
Oxford, and a former pastor of Mill-hill 
Chapel, and Mr. Stanley Penwarden, a dele- 
gate from the London Laymen’s Club. Mr. 
F. G. Jackson presided. The secretary read 
a letter from the Rey. Charles Hargrove 
expressing his regret at beig unable to 
attend, Addresses were delivered by Dr. Car- 
penter and Mr. Penwarden. 


London: Stratford and Forest Gate.—A 
joint meeting was held in the schoolroom of 
the West Ham-lane Unitarian Church on 
Monday last to bid farewell to the Rev. 
John Ellis, who had been minister of the 
two congregations for the past three years, 
on his removal to Stalybridge. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Alfred Wilson, representing 
the London. District Unitarian Society. Mr: 
and Mrs. Ellis carry with them the hearty 
thanks of the members, and their best wishes 
for success in the new work. A presentation 
of an album was made, containing an illu- - 
minated address. 


London: Wood Gveen.—It is announced 
that Dr. Orchard, of Enfield, will give an 
address on ‘‘ The Relation of Hthics and 
Religion ’’ in Unity Church, Wood Greén, on 
Thursday, October 10, at 8 p.m, 


Manchester District Sunday Schoo! Associa- 
tion.—The Rev. W. Holmshaw, who has just 
left Blackley to take charge of the pulpit at 
Ilminster, has been an officer of the above 
Association for many years, and for over 
six years has filled the office of general secre- 
tary. At a largely attended meeting of the 
committee held in the Memorial Hall on Mon- 
day, September 30, the opportunity was taken 
to bid farewell to Mr. Holmshaw and to give 
him a tangible token of the Committee’s high 
appreciation of his services. Mr. H. J. Broad- 
bent, President of the Association; Mrs. 
Dowson, the Rev. C. Peach, and Messrs. J. H. 
Pimley and J. Wigley bore testimony to the 
conscientious and painstaking ability, the un- 
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grudging sacrifice, and the fine spirit of com- 
radeship which Mr. Holmshaw has brought 
to his work. The gift took the form of two 
armchairs and three books, one of these being 
a bound volume of Annual Reports, covering 
a large part of Mr. Holmshaw’s period of office. 
This volume is inscribed with the following 
address :—‘‘ To the Rev. W. Holmshaw. This 
volume, containing the Reports of the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association 
for the years during which you acted as 
General Secretary, is offered to you, together 
with the accompanying pair of armchairs, on 
your leaving Manchester, as a small memento 
of the esteem in which you are held by your 
colleagues on the Committee, and their ad- 
miration for the capacity and zeal you have 
displayed in connection with the work of the 
Association. With their expression of regret 
at losing the assistance of so valuable a helper 
they desire to join a heartfelt wish for the 
future welfare and happiness of yourself and 
Mrs. Holmshaw and your family.’*’ Mr. Holm- 
shaw made a suitable reply. 


Mansfield.—In view of the fact that the 
Rev. F. Heming Vaughan, minister of 
the Old Meeting House, is leaving Mans- 
field, a presentation was made to him on 
Wednesday, September 25, at a_ social 
gathering at the Co-operative Café, arranged 
by the Mansfield branch of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, which Mr. Vaughan 
did much to establish, and for which he has 
worked energetically. The Mayor, Councillor 
T. Hall, presided, and the company included 
Alderman Singleton, Mr. S. Pickering, Mr. J. 
R. Skelton (secretary), and Mr. R. F. Dolley, 
M.A., tutor of the class. The gift took the 
form of a traveller’s writing case, and was 
presented by the Mayor, who expressed his 
belief that the Mansfield Branch of the W.E.A. 
had a great future before it. The speaker also 
spoke in terms of warm appreciation of Mr. 
Vaughan’s work amongst them. He was a 
man who endeavoured to live up to what he 
preached, and the town of Mansfield would 
be the poorer for his removal from their 
midst. Alderman Singleton added a few 
words in a similar strain. The Rev. F. Hem- 
ing Vaughan, in replying, alluded gratefully 
to the help and affection he had received 
from the members of the Association, and to 
the efficiency and energy of the secretary, Mr. 
Skelton. The movement they had at heart 
had actually taken root in their growing town, 
and would, he hoped, go on to become one of 
the best classes in the kingdom. It was a 
genuine educational association for workers, 
irrespective of class. It was not a class 
movement. They wanted people to find out 
their latent capacities, and then to press the 
Government, which had taken up education, 
to give opportunities for what the people 
really need. The speaker went on to indicate 
lines upon which the work could be developed, 
suggesting an exhibition of pictures in the 
Town Hall, and also public lectures. Pictures 
and theatres, he added, could be a tremendous 


power in education, and they were going to 


be improved by the people knowing what was 
better and wanting what was better. The 
wonderful development of the electric pic- 
tures was a marvellous means of education. 
It could be abused, but also developed on 
educational lines. In view of the music hall 
ditties of a questionable character, which 
were sung everywhere, the Association ought 
to set themselves to revive the good old 
English songs and music. In these and other 
ways they could help in the uplifting of the 
people. As yet they had only touched the 
fringe of the work, but they must be pioneers, 


Marple.—A reception was given to wel- 
come the first minister of the Marple 
Unitarian Church, the Rey. L. Short, and 
his wife and family, at the Marple Liberal 
Hall, on Saturday, September 21, Mr, A, 
Hirst being in the chair, Several letters con- 
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veying good wishes were read from those un- 
able to be present, including the Rev. W. D. 
Judson, of the Primitive Methodist Church, 
the Rev. R. Augustus Foster, the Rev. William 
MacMullan, the Rey. Alfred Toothill, and the 
Rey. H. Paynter Boase, of the Wesleyan 
Chapel, Marple. After an address by the 
chairman, the Rev. H. E. Perry, of Stock- 
port, secretary of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union, extended the right hand of fellowship, 
and read an encouraging letter from the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson, who was unable to be 
present. In this letter Mr. Dowson spoke in 
warm appreciation of the Rev. L. Short, and 
said he looked forward with confidence to the 
future of the liberal and progressive cause in 
Marple. The Rev. H. Fisher Short, of Moss- 
ley, brother of the new minister; the Rev. 
J. S. Burgess, of Flowery Field; Dr. Mellor, 
of Warrington; and Mr. T. A. Edwards also 
spoke. The Rev. L. Short, in responding, 
said that his chief business was with the non- 
churehgoers. He was not concerned about 
the people who already went to places of 
worship. He knew many reasons why people 
stayed away. Some were not satisfied with 
the old position. They had got tired of it, 
and wanted something more fitting to their 
minds, and something to which their lives 
could respond. He would appeal to those, 
and also the people who did not attend 
church because they thought there was no 
longer any need. They felt they could wor- 
ship God in their work, and alone. That was 
a great mistake. They did not realise what 
they owed to the church, the strength of soul 
and mind which was helping them to worship 
God. They were not, justified in staying away 
for that reason. They should help to make 
other souls as strong as their own. 


Northampton.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Athletic Association was 
held on Thursday evening, September 26, at 
the Kettering-road Church school. The Rey, 
W. C. Hall presided over the meeting. The 
secretary read the report for the year, and 
laid emphasis on the fact that the past year 
had been the most successful one they had 
experienced. He had to report the loss of 
both shields won last year, but this was more 
than counterbalanced by the increase in the 
number of members, by a good financial 
year, and by the addition of two more sec- 
tions to the association. The balance-sheet 
showed that the income was £35 ls. and the 
expenditure £32 16s. 33d., leaving a balance 
in hand of £2 4s. 84d. 


~ South-East Wales Unitarian Society.—The 
quarterly meetings of the society were held 
on Monday, September 30, at Wick, under 
the presidency of Mr. John Lewis. In the 
morning a pilgrimage was made to the grave 
of ‘‘ Iolo Morganwg,’’ whose mortal remains 
lie buried in the floor of the quaint old church 
at Flemingston. The Rector, the Rey. Mr. 
Morris, received the visitors very kindly, and 
tead extracts to them from a short history he 
has compiled explanatory of the various 
objects of interest connected with the place. 
There were present at the afternoon meeting 
Mrs. Reid, Swansea; Ald. J. B. Willans, of 
Kerry, Montgomeryshire ; Mr. L. N. Williams, 
J.P., Aberdare; Mr. D. R. Llewellyn, Aber- 
dare; and Mr. Ronald Ll. Thomas, Merthyr. 
The President, Mr. John Lewis, of Pontypridd, 
occupied the chair at the business meeting, 
and amongst other matters it was decided, 
on the motion of the Rev. Simon Jones, 
seconded by Mr. J. B. Willans, that the 
Society should give its best support to the 
White Slave Bill now before Parliament, and 
that in the original and not its amended form. 
At the conclusion of business a service was 
held in memory of ‘‘ The Ejected of 1662,’’ 
conducted by the Rev. E. K. Dennis, and 
the Rev. Simon Jones (Swansea) was the 
preacher, 
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Styal and Dean Row.—The Rev. E. A. 
Voysey, M.A., has accepted the invitation of 
the two congregations to take temporary 
charge to the end of the year. 


Warrington.—As briefly reported in our last 
issue, the funeral of the late Mr. F. Monks, 
J.P., took place on Friday, the 27th ult., at 
Cairo-street Chapel. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. S. A. Mellor, and was 
attended by representatives of many institu- 
tions with which Mr. Monks had been con- 
nected, a deputation from the Corporation 
being also present. In the course of his 
address Dr. Mellor paid a tribute to the ster- 
ling qualities of Mr. Monks’s character, his 
many services to his native town, and his 
generous support of his place of worship and 
all its connected institutions. The urn con- 
taining the remains was subsequently borne 
to the grave in the old chapel yard by Mr. 
Samuel Dunn, the oldest employee of Messrs. 
Monks, Hall & Co. Mr. Monks was an honor- 
ary freeman of Warrington, and resolutions 
expressing deep regret at his loss and gratitude 
for his many services to his native town have 
been passed by the Bench of Magistrates and 
many other public bodies. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


THE Memorial TO SERVETUS. 

A correspondent writes :—During the 
past week I was in Geneva as a delegate 
at the 19th Universal Peace Congress, and 
last Sunday, being the anniversary of 
the birth of Michael Servetus, I made 
a pilgrimage to Champel, on the outskirts 
of Geneva, to find the monument erected 
in 1903 as an act of expiation to the 
memory of the martyr of 1553. It is a 
plain granite slab at the foot of the rue 
Michel Servet, and bears the following - 
two inscriptions which may interest your 
readers. Facing the Chemin de la Roseraie 
we read :— 

LE XXVII OCTOBRE MDLIII 
MORT SUR LE BVCHER 
A CHAMPEL 
MICHEL SERVET 
DE VILLENEVVE D’ARAGON. 
NE LE XXIX SEPTEMBRE MDXI 


And on the east side :-— 


FILS 
RESPECTVEVX ET RECONNAISSANTS 
DE CALVIN 
NOTRE GRAND REFORMATEVR 
MAIS CONDAMNANT VNE ERREVR 
QUI FUT CELLE DE SON SIECLE 
ET. FERMEMENT ATTACHES 
A LA LIBERTE DE CONSCIENCE 
SELON LES VRAIS PRINCIPES 
DE LA REFORMATION ET DE L’ EVANGILE 
NOVS AVONS ELEVE 
CE MONUMENT EXPIATOIRE 
LE XXVII OCTOBRE MCMIII 


ALocHoL AND MopERN Lire. 

The interesting and valuable address 
on ‘* Alcohol and Modern Life ’’ delivered 
by Dr. Lionel Tayler at the National 
Unitarian Temperance Association Con- 
ference last Whitsuntide, of which we 
gave a summary at the time, has been 
issued as a pamphlet, price threepence. 
We would particularly recommend it to 
all who have the cause of temperance at ~ 
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heart, for it contains much information | 
relating to the action of alcohol and 
narcotic drugs which is not usually access- 
ible in a cheap form, and a list ‘is also 
given of important works dealing directly 
or indirectly with the drink problem 
in its relation to the State, the statistical 
aspect of the alcoholic controversy, and 
the treatment of inebriety, which should 
prove extremely useful to the temperance 
worker. 
A Frencn Monument To JoHN Sruarr 
MILL. 

The town of Avignon proposes to erect 
a monument to John Stuart Mill. A 
committee has already been formed to 
make the necessary arrangements, which 
includes among its members M. Poincaré, 
the French Premier, and M. Clemenceau, 
who translated one of Mill’s best-known 
works into French. Mill died at Avignon, 
where his wife also died and was buried 
in 1858.° ‘‘ Since then,’’ he wrote, in 
a pathetic passage in his autobiography, 
‘‘T have sought for such alleviation as 
my state admitted of, by the mode of 
life which most enabled me to feel_her 
still near me. 1 bought a cottage as close 
as possible to the place where she is buried, 
and there her daughter (my fellow- 
sufferer: and now my chief comfort) and 
I live constantly during a great portion 
of the year. My objects in life are solely 
those which were hers; my pursuits and 
occupations those in which she shared, 
or sympathised, and which are indissolubly 
associated with her. Her memory is 
to me a religion, and her approbation 


| grams to be sent in Esperanto. 


the standard by which, summing up as 
it does all worthiness, I endeavour to 
regulate my life.’’ 


TELEGRAMS IN ESPERANTO. 

English Hsperantists will be interested 
to learn that M. Chaumet, the French 
under-Secretary of State for Posts and 
Telegraphs, has consented, as the result 
of urgent representations, to allow tele- 
Owing to 
international telegraphic regulations, how- 
ever, such messages can only be treated as 
in code. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that the Labour Congress 
at Havre passed a motion advocating 
Esperanto as a means of furthering fraterni- 
sation of the ‘‘ Internationale Ouvriére.’’ 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 

Some interesting lectures and debates 
have been arranged for the coming season 
at the Hampstead Garden Suburb Institute, 
and the School of Music, the Child Study 
Society, and other societies for promoting 
the study of Shakespeare, photography, 
and natural history, each publish an 
attractive list of items in connection with 
the general winter programme. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Sir Frederick Bridge, Mr. John 
Withers, of the Alpine Club, and Mr. 
Wilfred Mark Webb (editcr of Knowledge) 
will be among the lecturers, and the 
first debate of the season on ‘* Our Nation 
and the Family of Nations,’’ will be opened 
by Lord Courtney of Penwith. 


Wuere Biake Liven in Lonpon. 
Blake loved London as dearly as Charles 


Lamb, but with a mystical love which 
transformed its grey buildings and crowded 
streets into something visionary and beau- 
tiful. For seven years he lived in a little 
riverside house at Lambeth, and for seven- 
teen years he resided at 17, South Molton- 
street. Another early residence was in 
Oxford-street. He was born in Broad- 
street, at No. 28, which now bears a County 
Council plate to record the event, and he 
died in the rooms in Fountain-court, called 
‘“The House of the Interpreter ’’ by his 
disciples,which have long since disappeared. 
The Blake Society recently suggested 
that it would be a good thing to turn one 
of the houses where Blake lived into a 
museum in which to store relics, after the 
manner of the Carlyle Museum in Chelsea. 


Horses IN WARFARE. 

The Humanitarian League has sent the 
following letter to Sir Edward Grey :— 
‘“The Committee of the Humanitarian 
League desire to express their earnest hope 
that his Majesty’s Government will give 
favourable consideration to a resolution 
unanimously passed at the recent National 
Peace Congress, to the effect that the merci- 
ful provisions of the Geneva Convention 
should be extended to wounded horses and 
other animals employed in warfare, and 
that protection should be accorded to the 
veterinary surgeon and such voluntary aid 
societies a8 may be duly authorised to visit 
the battlefield.” It is suggested that the 
British delegates should be instructed to 
| give their support to this resolution at the 


meeting of the Third Hague Conference in 
‘1914. 
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SPECIAL ARTICLES 
BY 


Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, 
on * Things Worth Striving For.” 


A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., 


KATHARINE TYNAN, 


PUBLIC OPINION 
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SEVENTIETH YEAR. 
On Oetoben 19 nearer Num- 
ber of “THE INQUIRER” will 


be published, commemorative of the 
Seventieth year of Publication. 


This issue will be enlarged, and will 
contain articles of special interest to 
our readers, amone which will be :-— 
“The Rationality of Spiritual Trust.” 

By Professor G. DAWES HICKs. 
‘Christianity and Citizenship.”” By 
Rev. L. P. JACKS, 


‘““The Liberal Movement in Evan- 


gelical Christianity.” By Rev. 
H. B. B. SPRIGHS: 

‘*The Liberal Movement in the 
Church of England.’’ -By Canon 
LILLEY. 


An Interview with Professor Sieper, 
of Munich, on Anglo-German 
Relations. 

“The Task of Reconstruction.” By 
the EDITOR. 

Order early from your Newsagent, or 

Jrom THE PUBLISHER, 

3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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a Sermon or Pamphlet will be sent Weekly 
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a year’s postage—Apply by letter to Miss 

Prarsp, H. Priory Mansions, Kilburn, Lon- 
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PREACHERS: 
Oct. 6.—Morning 11.15, Evening 7.0. Rev. J. 
M. ConneELL, of Lewes. 
,, 13.—Rev, C. Harcrove, of Leeds. 
Morning and Evening. 
» 20.—Rev. E. D. PrigstreEy Evans, of 
Bury. Morning only. 
» 27.—Rev. JAMps HARWOOD. 
Morning and Evening. 
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Board and Residence, &c. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Anice E. PassavantT receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.— Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


North Midtand Presbyterian 


Unitarian Association. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON © 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1912, 
; AT THE 
OLD MEETING HOUSE, MANSFIELD. 


PREACHER : 
The Rev. E. G. EVANS, B.A., of Dukinfield. 


{ tH CENTURY BULLUDING SOCIETY, 
3 ADELAIDE PLacre, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—S1R ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—¥. H A. HARDCASTLE, 
F.S.1. 

LESLIE T, BURNETT. | Miss CecIL GRADWELL. 
HumpeurReyY G. RUSssELL. 
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4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, 


22, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


fhe Society offers to send an efficient 


Lecturer free of charge to League Meet- 


ings, Debating Societies, &c. Autumn and 


Pea Woete (Garden City.) — 
House to Let, furnished, during Autumn 
or Winter. Two sitting-rooms, kitchen and 
servant's room, four bedrooms, cressing-room, 
and bathroom. One mile from station. — 
Apply Miss LawrENce, Cloisters Lodge. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for Lady 
(not invalid) in Lady’s house at Acton. 
Tizchange references.—H. C., clo H. G. Scaril, 
404, Uxbridge-road, W. 


RED 
WHITE 
ek BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


ERY FINE 3 in. ASTRONOMICAL 
TELESCOPH, by Steward. The object 

glass is one of Steward’s finest make, mounted 
on portable iron altazimuth stand, fitted with 


two slow motions of gun-metal and Hook’s ~ 


joints. Cost £12. Price £6 10s.—Rev. H. V. 
MILLS, Greenside, Kendal. 


| EN ase baie EFFECTED: | Fire, 
Life, Burglary, &c. Lowest rates; best 
offices.— Particulars of E. F. Cowurn, 40, 
Marler-road, Forest Hill, London. 


BSOLUTELY FREE! — 200 
novel Patterns of charming Autumn 
Blouse material; guaranteed unshrinkable 
wool, warm, light, colours fast; fascinating 
designs, looks smart for years.—Write to-day, 
Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 4 


EMNANTS !—Genuine White Art 
Jrish Linen, suitable for making hand- 
some Teacloths, Traycloths, D’Oyleys. Bundle 
of big pieces only 2s.6d.; postage 4d. Irish 
Linen Catalogue FREH.—Write, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


winter engagements should be booked at once. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects, 


SecondsHand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135. Charing Cross Rd., London, W.6, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


“ A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give _ 


highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFALL & Co., Southport. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS 

of every description accurately typed 

1s. per thousand words. Price List on appli- 

eation.—Miss KENNEDY, 21, Cheverton-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Piigrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, Lendon, B.C., and Published by_THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd. at the Oftice. 
8. Hssex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Marchester 


. (Wholesale), JOHN REYWOOD, Deansgate~: »i urday 
October 5, 1912. 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Ratsa soe ini °e Front 
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1842 . 


1912 | Liberal - Christian League. 


AUTUMN ASSEMBLY. 


The Inquirer King’s Weigh House, Thomas St., W. 


SEVENTIETH YEAR. 


On October 19 a Special Num- 
ber of “THE INQUIRER” will 
be published, commemorative of the, 
Seventieth year of Publication. 


This issue will be enlarged, and will 
contain articles of special interest to 
our readers, among which will be :— 


‘The Rationality of Spiritual Trust.” 
By Professor G. DAWES HICKs. 


‘‘ Christianity and Citizenship.’’ By 


Rev. L. P. JACKS. 


‘““The Liberal Movement in Evan- 
gelical Christianity.” By Rev. 
H. HE. B. SPEIGHT. 


‘*The Liberal Movement 
Church of England.”’ 
LILLEY. 


in the 
By Canon 


Au Interview with Professor Sieper, 
of Munich, on Anglo-German 
Relations. 


“The Task of Reconstruction.” 
the EDITOR. 


By 


Order early from your Newsagent, or 


_ from THE PUBLISHER, 


8, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


London District Unitarian Society, 
THE UNITED SERVICE 


will be held in the 
Ditch Church, Austin Friars, E.C., 


5 on 
Sunday, October 20, at 7 o’clock. 
: Preacher : 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


ae 


ALL ARE HEARTILY WELCOME, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


SESSION 1912-13. 


HE REV. JOSEPH WOOD will 
_deliver the OPENING ADDRESS in 
_the COLLEGE, on Monpay, Octroper 14, at 
5 p.m. Subject: ‘The Preacher’s Need of 
Imagination.” 
A. H. WortTHINGTON 
HENRY Gow, 


) | Secretaries. 


Monday, October 21. 


3.30 p.m. ‘Subject, ‘‘ Revelations, Old and 


New.” Speaker, Rev. Donald Fraser, of 
Liverpool. 

7.30 p.m. “ Various Aspects of the Women’s 
Movement.” Several Speakers. 


Tuesday, October 22. 

3.30 p.m..“ Spiritual Forces,’ by Dr. 
S. Sears and Mr. Macbeth Bain. 

7.0 p.m. Organ Recital in Church. 

730 p.m. Public Meeting. Speakers, Mr. 
Herbert Burrows, Revs. Dr. Tudor Jones 
and H. 8. McClelland, B.A., B.D., Miss 
Maude Royden, and Rev. W. E. Orchard, 
D.D. 


Julia 


Admission Free, but Reserved Seats can be 
secured. 


Contributions to expenses gratefully re- 
etre ey. (Miss) A. H. ALLEYNE, Hon. 
Sec., 21, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


EISTEDDFOD 


WILL BE HELD AT 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, W.C., 


ON 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1912. 


Music ; 
Photography ; 


Elocution; Literature; Art; 
Needlework ; Cookery. 


Full particulars of Mr. RonaLp BARHAM, 
“Fern Lea,’ Kelross-road, Highbury, N. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 
Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


Oct. 13,—Rev. JosEPH Woop, late of Birming- 
ham. 


» 20.—Rey. E. D. Prinsttey Evans, of 
Bury. Morning only. 
No Evening Service. 


» 27,—Rev. JAMES HARWoop. 
Morning and Evening. 


Nov. 3.—Rev. Denpy AGatr, of Altrincham. 
- Morning and Evening. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


Schools. 


—p— 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


——— 


HE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding, Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high acing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term. —Appli ica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavspot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to phvaical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected, 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N,STePHENsoN,M.A. (Oxon), 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON, 


OME EDUCATION.—JosepPH H, 
Wickstnep (M.A. Oxon) and Eien 
WICKSTEED (Higher Froebel Cert.) have taken 
a house on high ground and sandy soil, be- 
tween Guildford ‘and Dorking, where they 
wish to receive a few pore and girls to educate 
with their own, ages 3 to 1 

The house stands on * ie edge of the 
Common, in two acres of grounds, mostly 
pinewood and heather. 

They will be assisted by Miss Enid Bran- 
son (Science Tripos, Cambridge) and visiting 
teachers. Trained nurse in the house. 

For illustrated prospectus apply Wester- 
main, Chilworth, Surrey. 


Elocutionary Entertainments 
R. ALFRED PERRIS is prepared 


to book engagements for a two hours’ 
Entertainment, consisting of Dramatic and 
Poetic Recitals, grave and gay, interspersed 
with Musical items, vocal and instrumental, by 
Miss May Purris.—For particulars, terms, 
&ce., address, 135, Padgate-Janc, Warrington, 
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os 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


a 


SUNDAY, October 13. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A.C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caury. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel» 
1], Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE; and 7. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church. Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Crusszy, D.D, 

Child’s Hil], All Souls’ Weech Road, Finchley- 
road. 11.15, Church Anniversary Service, 
6.30, Harvest Thanksgiving, Rev. EK, DaPLyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Freeston; 7, Rev. 
H. E. B Spreriaeast, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
J. A. Pearson ; 6.30, Mr. F. Mappison, 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 

Vicror Fox. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRaM LisTER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Hrnry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30. Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 1] and 7, Rey. A. H. Biaas, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street. Harvest 
Services. 11 and 7, Rev. Dr. Tuvok Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HaNkINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. T. P, 
SPEDDING, 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHynowrErTH 
Pops. ; 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON Cooper, 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. 
Rosson, B.D, 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr F.W.G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, Harvest Services, 
11, 3and 6,30, Rev. J. Mornaan WHITEMAN 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 and 
7, Rev. Josrpa Woon. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Targant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Ler B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church. 11, Rev. J. Witson; 
7. Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. BRocgway 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 
J. McDowut1. 
Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
1] and 6.30, Rev. J.M. Luoyp THOmas, 
Bmmineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, ll and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

Biacxroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 1] and 6.30, Rev. H. 
BopELL Smita. 

Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 
6.30, Rev. J. Isuan Jonus, M.A. 
Bovenrmoutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davie, B.A. 


10.46 ; 


11 and 7, Rev. 


Barwrort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. Tucker, B.A. 

BrieHton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PRrEstLEY PRimg. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET, 

Campripcs, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. ° 

CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Janxin Evans, 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Breoxg. 

Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GiInnvEr. 

Dusiin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savevy Hroxs, M.A. 

Eversuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILuIAMs. 

Gen Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Perry; 6.30, Rev. 
H. E. Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing. 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30. 

LrlonstrR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

Lnwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 

_ 4d. M. Connery. 

LivzeRPooL, Ancient Chapei of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. CRADDOCK. 

LivEEPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. N. J. HAWTHORN Jonzgs. 

LivrRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. 8. Russgty, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
OperErRs, B.A. 

Matpstongr, Unitarian Church, LEarl-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. Farquuarson. 

Manonuster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

ManouEsTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. W. 
WuitakeR, B.A. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Hatz, M.A. 

Nuwrokrt, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppue. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PorrsMouTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 

. Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. E. I. Fripp, B.A. 

Scarsoroven, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JospPH Wain. 

Suurrigtp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

Sipmovuts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wixulam Aqaar. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nrcot Cross, M.A. 

SoutsamrtTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREan, M.A. 

Torquay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Coynor, B.D. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B STaLLWORTHY. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspEN BAaLMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


11.30 


and 6.30, Rev. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
The address of the Rev. CuHarLtes Har- 
GROVE will from the time of this notice, be 
16, Franklin Mount, Harroga‘e. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Rev. R. H. MarsTErR is open to supply.— 
Address, 17, Devonshire-street, Ard wick, Man. 
chester. 


BIRTH. | 
THACKRAY.—On October 6, at Lawrence-road, 
Huddersfield, to Rev. E.and Mrs, Thackray, 


a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
Evans—Jounson. — Oo October 10, at All 
Souls’, West Hampstead, by the Rev. George 
Evans, M.A., of Middleton, and the Rev. 

- T. B. Evans, M.A. (father and uncle of the 
bridegroom), and the Rev. Edgar -Daplyn, 

George Arthur Evans to Winifred, only 
surviving daughtcr of Mr. and Mrs, George 
Johnson, of Hillfield-road, West Hampstead, 

GREENHALGH—YEARNSHAW.—On October 5,” 
at Chowbent Unitarian Chapel, by the Rev. 
J. J. Wright, Stanley Greenhalgh, M.Sc., 
eldest son of Robert Greenhalgh, J.P., and 
Mrs. Greenhalgh, of Breeze-hill, Atherton, 
to Bertha, only daughter of John Yearn- 
shaw, of Mayfield-street, Atherton, and the 
late Mrs. Yearnshaw. 


DEATH. 
WILKINSON.—On October 4, at his residence, 
335, Anlaby-road, Hull, William Wilkinson, 
aged 77 years. Interred at the Hull 
General Cemetery on October 7. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—<$ 


CCOUNTANT, MANAGER, 
CASHIER, &¢.—E. F. Cow tn (Secretary. 
National Unitarian Temperance Association) 
se‘ks position as above. Experienced and 
ee — Address, 40, Marler-road, Forest 
lll, 8.4. 


ANTED, CHOIR MASTER, 

Unitarian Chapel, Stand. Salary £10 

per annum.— Applications not later than 

October 25, to W. TuRNER, 7, Morley-street, 
Whitefield, Manchester. 


Se for the Ministry requires 
Saturday employment, in order to 
supplement College grant. — Apply, X., 22, 
Bruce Castle-road, Tottenham. 


\ ISS LUCAS recommends a friend 
with several years’ experience as 

Companion to an old Lady. Capable and trust- 

worthy.—Fieldhead, Darlington. 


ADY-NURSE, or Nursery Gover- 

ness, wanted for five children, ages 2 to 

8} years. No teaching, as three eldest attend 

school, but able to help with music and first 

lessons if required. — Mrs. H. MARTINEAU, 
Roughdown End, Boxmoor. : 


OUNG DUTCH LADY, Certificated 
Tutoress, Musical (Violin), French, 
German, Mathematics, Botany, History, &c. ; 
experienced in care of young children, practi- 
cal and domestieated, seeks post in refined 
household.—_Miss A. S. Beresma, Mantgum, 
Netherlands. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— s. d. 
Per QUARTER es Eisen bass: 
Per HaF-YBAk ... Ree GO ee 
Pr Y@AR ... oe se OLeG 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THe INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 28, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. . 


& 5s. d. 
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Par CoLuMN ... ne eee AOU 
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All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Advertisements should arrive not later than 


Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ar the time of going to press the rumours 
from the Balkans are uncertain and con- 


flicting. The long delay of necessary 


reforms and the repressive measures of 
the Turkish Government have inflamed 
the Christian states to such an extent, that 
the question of war has probably passed 
out of the control of politicians and 
become an irresistible popular demand. 
The situation is full of menace. At the 
moment the Great Powers appear to be 
acting in concert and to be using a rather 
belated diplomacy to avert war; but 
their policy of procrastination has not 
reckoned with the stubborn passion for 
freedom and good government which 
still burns in the heart of small peoples, 
and they have a direct responsibility for 
the very difficult situation which has 


arisen. 
* * * 


War is horrible and degrading even 
when it is carried on under the highly 


technical rules of civilized states, but in | 


the present case its horror is likely to be 
increased tenfold. If the worst fears 
are realised it will be waged in a bleak 
mountainous country during the winter. 
The Turkish troops will not be opposed 
by a regular army with a peaceful popu- 
lation looking on, but by whole districts 
in a state of insurrection ; and they have 
not an enviable reputation when they 
fight and possibly win victories in circum- 
stances of thiskind. It willbe impossible 
for Europe to look quietly on and simply 
allow events to take their course. The 
small Christian peoples cannot be left 
defenceless in the hands of Turkey to be 


taught the folly of loving freedom too 
well; while the success of their arms 


would create at once a situation fraught | 


with political menace of the gravest pos- 
sible kind. The indefinite postponement 
of debts of honour is as dangerous in 
diplomacy as it is bad in morals. 

* * * 

On his return from South Africa last 
Saturday Earl Grey spoke very gravely 
of the native question. ‘‘ There is no 
more difficult question in the whole 
orbit of polities,’’ he said, ‘‘ than what 
should be the attitude of the white. Govern- 
ment towards the black and coloured 
races for whose well-being they are respon- 
sible’? He gave an emphatic warning 
against blind reliance upon manhood 
suffrage, and suggested that in order to 
ensure the strength and safety of South 
Africa a reform measure may become 
necessary, which, without withdrawing 
the right to vote from any who now 
possess it, will raise the qualifications of 
all who may be enrolled as electors in 
future. It is hardly necessary to say 
that it will make all the difference whether 
a step of this kind is taken in a mood of 
racial panic so as to preserve ascendency, 
or with a single eye to the good govern- 
ment and well-being of the whole popu- 
lation. 

x * * 

A CROWDED meeting was held in the 
Lyceum Theatre last Sunday afternoon 
to give voice to the public demand that 
the Criminal Law Amendment (White 
Slave Traffic) Bill shall be passed without 
the amendments introduced into it in 
Grand Committee. The platform was 
a most representative one, and included 
the Bishop of London, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. The principal 
resolution, which was moved by Mr. 
Montefiore, expressed the conviction ‘‘ that 
the so-called liberty of the subject is not 
for a moment to be weighed against 


the awful evil which the Bill is designed 
to eradicate.’’? The Bishop of London, in 
supporting the resolution, said that he 
did not believe that one person in ten 
realised the extent of this infamous 
trafic. It was estimated that 5,000 
girls were sent annually to one great 


city alone. 
* * 


Tue Bishop of London spoke also in 
high terms of the police, whom he described 
as ‘‘ our greatest asset’’ in the matter. 
His point was that they could be trusted 
to be specially vigilant where the safety 
and honour of girls of their own class were 
concerned. This is no doubt quite true, 
and the generous tribute is fully deserved. 
But it does not follow that it is either just 
or wise to look upon men who are anxious 
to guard against the terrible evil of a 
corrupt police, or hesitate to revive a 
brutal form of punishment like flogging, 
as necessarily hostile to reform or callous 
in the face of a gigantic wrong. In a 
matter of this lind we want calm thought- 
fulness and administrative experience as 
well as the fervour of the platform, if 


the best results are to be achieved. 
* % * 


WE offer a hearty welcome to the Daily 
Citizen, which was born under auspicious 
circumstances on Tuesday. We shall like 
it all the better if we do not always agree 
with it, for then it will provoke us to re- 
flection and possibly reveal to us the hollow- 
ness of some of our traditional ideas. We 
have no dislike or fear. of strong and 
candid thought in politics or religion or 
any of the living interests of men. Our 
only regret is that a newspaper like the 
Daily Citizen has not been possible before. 
It is a serious loss when a great force in 
the State, like the Labour interest, cannot 
express itself through the ordinary channels 
of public opinion, and stand in honourable 
comradeship and rivalry with the other 
exponents of. political thought and so¢ial 
ideals. 
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We desire to express not only our 
sympathy but a sense of alliance with the 
Daily Citizen in two important depart- 
ments of its activity. It has been our 
own privilege for many years to play some 
part in the movement for international 
peace. Militarism and all that militarism 
stands for, as a defiance of the Gospel of 
the Prince of Peace, are abhorrent in 
our eyes. ‘‘ No cause will be nearer to 
the heart of this journal,’’ says the Daily 
Citizen, ‘‘ than international peace. We 
shall have no mercy on the scare-mongers 
who stir up bad blood between nations. 
Our influence will be exerted to curb or 
destroy the anti-social interests that make 
for war.’’ We also welcome very cordially 
the attempt to give a picture- of daily 
life among the toiling masses at home 
and abroad, and to call public attention 
to its intrinsic interest and importance. 
It will be a welcome relief from the vapid 
chronicle of society weddings, The smal] 
minority of people in this country with 
incomes of over three hundred a year 
have furnished hitherto most of the 
personalia in the daily press. The best 
way to escape from these narrow boundaries 
and to extend sympathy and _ under- 
standing is to make the facts of life known 
in all the glow and pathos of their human 
interest. 


% * % 


To draw these words of welcome to a 
conclusion, we think that everyone, what- 
ever his political allegiance may be, will 
be conscious of a breezy idealism, and the 
driving force of faith in a noble cause, in 
the words with which the Daily Citizen 
sums up its purpose. “ Our fighting pro- 
gramme,” it says, “includes the ful] 
citizen rights of men and women because 
we believe that political equality between 
men and women affords the only just 
basis for democracy, and will result in a 
higher civilisation. Women will bring to 
politics a fresh atmosphere and enthu- 
siasm. Social freedom can best be won 
by the deep comradeship of men and 
women working together for a common 
cause. 


“Every movement which comes from 
the needs and the hearts of the masses 
will find support from us. The care of 
the weak, whether it be the poverty- 
stricken child or the sweated worker, or 
the unemployed toiler; the protection of 
the worker in mine, in factory, or on 
railways, the right of people in the hum- 
blest station to be treated as human 
beings and not as mere cogs in an in- 
dustrial machine, the right of these same 
people to secure a full measure of the 
leisure and joy of life—these things will 
give us the banner under which we shall 


fight our battle.” 
* * * 


Tue discussion on ‘ Miracles” at the 
Church Congress last week was more 
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remarkable as a revelation of a temper of 
mind, than as a contribution to a subject 
about which after all there is little new 
to be said. Men seldom feel the weak- 
ness and fluidity of arguments advanced 
after the event in order to justify or to 
support what they have decided already 


to believe. They talk vaguely of evi- 
dence, but they decline to treat it with 
the searching analysis or the balanced 
judgment which they would be bound to 
use if their object were to produce con- 
viction in the unwilling mind. Real 
candour, like that of Canon Sanday, who 
expressed his dislike of the abnormal 
and hedged his remarks round with 
tentative and cautionary statements, 
produces something like dismay among 
those who begin by being sure that all 
the evidence must be in their favour. 
* cs * 

Tuis and other recent discussions of 
the dependence of Christianity upon 
miracles reveal very clearly where the 
real cleavage lies. It is not an opposition 
between a mechanical view of the world 
and the escape from mechanism into the 
religion of the Spirit. It is rather a ques- 
tion of religious emphasis. Spiritual Chris- 
tianity will always shrink from dwelling 
upon the abnormal because it believes so 
intensely in a God of order and not of 
confusion, whose Spirit bears witness with 
our spirit. It values the revelation in 
Jesus Christ, not because it makes belief 
in God possible, but because it deepens 
and enriches the faith and love and wor- 
ship which are latent in our nature, and 
carries spiritual development to a higher 
stage. It shrinks from miracles, not, as 
some suppose, because it is materialistic, 
but for the very opposite reason; that 
religion seems higher and more wonderful 


without them. 
* x * 


On the other hand, there are earnest 
men who confess that without miracles 
they would find it impossible to believe 
in a God of love at all. They speak as 
though they were naturally atheists, and 
were only startled into faith by abnormal 
events. To them the whole fabric of 
religion seems to depend upon splashes 
of divine power, provided for the succour 
of men who are aliens from God and 
incapable of finding him. It is perhaps 
seldom that the implications of the posi- 
tion are expressed so clearly, and it is 
held in check by some controlling sense 
of the firm foundations of natural religion 
upon which Christianity rests. But there 
is a school of High Churchmen who seem 
to be bent upon reviving a crude super- 
naturalism in this way. They assert with 
imperturbable dogmatism that the New 
Testament is on their side. But we 
believe that they are wrong. The whole 
witness of the New Testament is of the 
spiritual order, and it is their surest 
refutation. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


_ 


HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
y. 
‘* Dear Lord and Father of Mankind.” 
J.G, WHIrTtinr. 

We have in our modern books many 
beautiful hymns which bear the name of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, but with very 
rare exceptions they were not written as 
hymns. They are selections of verses 
taken from longer poems of his, and we have 
often to be grateful to the insight and the 
skill of the first editor, as well as to the 
beauty and power of the poet’s own 
spiritual vision and the music of his verse. 
There are more than fifty of such Whittier 
hymns, though only a proportion of them 
of the highest worth.. Among the first 
editors to have the happy thought of 
making hymns out of Whittier’s verse 
were Samuel Longfellow and his friend 
Samuel Johnson. In their ‘‘ Book of 
Hymns,’ 1846, they included twelve 
from Whittier, and in the Supplement of 
1848 two more, of which ‘‘O he whom 
Jesus loved has truly spoken’’ was from 
the poem on ‘‘ Worship,’’ published only 
in that year. For their first edition they 
took, among the rest, some verses from 
the poem on ‘‘ Democracy,’’ written for, 
Election Day, 1841, and made of them.a 
hymn of Christianity. For this purpose 
one of them added the opening verse, 
which begins ‘‘O Fairest-born of Love 
and Light.’? Martineau, who also in- 
cluded the hymn in his ‘‘ Hymns of Praise 
and Prayer,’’ gives it the title, ‘‘ The 
Permanence of the Spirit of Jesus.’’ As it 
stands there, Whittier’s own work begins 
at the second verse, ‘‘ Beneath thy 
broad impartial eye.’’ The transition 
involved in the making of this hymn was 
not difficult, since Whittier judged of 
man and democratic duty by the standard 
of Christ’s manhood, ‘‘ the Spirit of the 
Holiest’’ in man, and the reference of 
some of the verses is directly to Jesus. 
The adding of a whole new verse by the 
editors is in this case exceptional; as a 
tule there is merely a selection and some- 
times a re-arranging of verses. 

The Whittier hymns we value most are 
those taken from the poems ‘‘ My Psalm ’’ 
(1859), ‘‘ The Shadow and the Light ”’ 
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(1860), “‘ The Eternal Goodness ’’ (1865), 
‘* Our Master ’’ (1866), ‘‘ The Brewing of 
Soma ’’ (1872). These, it will be seen 
from the dates, belong to the period of his 
mature manhood. It is the voice of the 
writer of the beautiful home idyll of 
‘“Snow-bound’’ and the stories of the 
**Tent on the Beach’’ that we hear in 
these verses, the voice of a man who had 
been tried in the storm and stress of life 
and had set his feet on the true foundation, 
and through conflict and self-renunciation 
had entered into the secret of the richer, 
fuller life of love and trust. 

The farm lad, who had been brought 
up in the simple country home near Haver- 
hill, thirty miles to the north of Boston, 
and among his own people of the Society 
of Friends, had begun to make his way 
into the field of literature and at the same 
time to know the stirring of political am- 
bition in good citizenship, when the call 
of the anti-slavery crusade came to him 
through Lloyd Garrison. That meant the 
laying aside of all hope of advancement in 
his chosen fields; it meant the facing of 
obloquy and personal risk; and Whittier 
did not hesitate in his choice. It was in 
1807 that he was born, four years after 
Channing had begun to preach in Boston. 
He was only two years younger than 
Garrison and James Martineau, and two 
years older than Abraham Lincoln, Tenny- 
son, and Gladstone. He passed as a young 
man through what Harriet Martineau 
called the “* Martyr Age of the American 
Republic,’? and the stirring call and 
passionate indignation of his anti-slavery 
poems had no small part in the furtherance 
of the cause. When Garrison established 
the Liberator in 1831, Whittier was with 
him heart and soul, and helped to organise 
the first anti-slavery society in the States. 
He was in Boston when the mob seized 
Garrison in 1835, and at Philadelphia 
three years later, when the Women’s 
Convention met and Philadelphia Hall 
was burnt. Then, having realised where 
his true strength lay, he withdrew to the 
home at Amesbury which his widowed 
mother and sisters had established in 1840, 
and from that quiet retreat continued un- 
reservedly his service of the cause. It 
was only after the war, and the publication 
of ‘‘ Snow-bound ’’ in 1866, when he was 
left alone in the house at Amesbury, that 
he began to reap some harvest of recog- 
nition and success as a poet. Then 
followed many years of growing influence, 
constantly enriched by precious friendships, 
until the peaceful close of his life in 1892. 

The Whittier hymns have for us the 
greater power of appeal when we remember 
the deep and true affections, the quiet 
courage, the faithfulness and unselfishness 
of the life out of which they were born. It 
is from ‘‘ The Brewing of Soma ’’ that the 
hymn ‘* Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind’ is taken. The first eleven stanzas 
of the poem are occupied with a description 
of various forms of sensuous excitement 
resorted to for the sake of kindling what 
was supposed to be religious fervour. 
Of these, the brewing and the use in ancient 
India of the intoxicating drink of Soma, 
in connection with the rites of Vedic re- 
ligion, are taken as a type, while the lament 
is added that Christians even now have 
not yet altogether abjured such attempts 
at the unwholesome stimulation of re- 
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ligious transport. Then, with stanza 12, 
we are borne at once into a different 
atmosphere, and in the rest of the poem 
find the hymn which we are thankful to 
use as a prayer for pure spiritual worship 
and communion in quietness with God. 
From the forms of religious excitement 
so repugnant to his nature, Whittier turns 
with these words of simple heartfelt prayer : 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways ! 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives Thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


Here one word is altered. The Oxford 
‘* English Hymnal ’’ (1906) alone, so far 
as I know, among recent books, has re- 
verted to Whittier’s own word, and reads 
‘* foolish ways.’’ We owe the better 
word to Dr. Martineau, I believe, who in 
1873 was the first to take these verses for 
use in his ‘‘ Hymus of Praise and Prayer ”’ 
(1872 is the date of the poem). It is from 
feverish excitements, from the cravings of 
sense and self, from the restlessness of the 
world, that we turn to the deeper quietness 
which may be ours with God, to steadfast 
purpose and the simple doing of our 
Father’s will. With the earnestness of 
that purpose is linked the thought of the 
unquestioning obedience of the first disci- 
ples, as the type of what our response 
should be to the inward appeal, and the 
beautiful picture of the communion of 
Jesus in his homeland, that should kindle 
in us the same restful joy and purity of 
aspiration. 

In simple trust like theirs who heard 

Beside the Syrian sea 
The gracious calling of the Lord, 
Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


O Sabbath rest by Galilee ! 

O calm of hills above, 
Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of eternity 

Interpreted by love ! 


With Jesus we enter into the knowledge 
of the perfect love of God. As he was 
quietly surrendered to the Father’s will, 
with a deep joy in the time of consecration, 
before his bitter trial came, and so was 
nurtured in the strength which afterwards 
was able to endure and overcome, in like 
manner we may learn to be still in the 
presence of the Holiest and receive the 
benediction of His Spirit. It is His truth 
that teaches inwardly. There is a quietness 
in the depth of the surrendered heart, in 
which that clear word of God is distinctly 
heard, and there can be no question that 
for our very life it is to be obeyed. It 
is a secret persuasion and conviction of 
Divine truth and right, bread of life 
silently ministered in blessing to those 
who hunger for it. It is not of our own 
restless seeking, but of complete surrender 
to our Father’s will. 


With that deep hush subduing all 
Our words and works that drown 

The tender whisper of Thy call, 

As noiseless let Thy blessing fall 
As fell Thy manna down. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and 
stress, 


And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 


So the hymn ends in the Manchester 
College book and in the Revised Essex 
Hall Hymnal. Other editors add Whit- 
tier’s last verse, which introduces other 
thoughts and images, and after the *‘ earth- 
quake, wind, and fire,’’ concludes upon the 
note of the ‘‘ still, small voice of calm.”’ 
But this, which simply rests at last in the 
thought and the deep sense of the enfolding 
peace of God, is to my mind the stronger, 
more satisfying ending. It makes of the 
whole a more perfect hymn of aspiration, 
of worship, and ‘‘ Rest in the Lord.”’ 


¥.oD.eD; 
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“FARTHEST SOUTH.” 


CASUALLY asked for the southermost point 
of England, nine people out of ten would 
probably reply ‘* Land’s End,’’ without 
hesitation ; but as a fact the neighbouring 
promontory of the Lizard has the advan- 
tage over it in that direction by several 
miles. This triangle of cliffs and moorland, 
though less secluded than of old in these 
motoring days, still preserves a distinct 
character of its own and shows many 
features of interest in climate and aspect. 
As you approach it from the North the 
trees grow smaller and more distorted, and 
at last cease altogether, and the road 
lies over a heathery down, swept by every 
wind that blows, until there appears 
against the skyline the Lizard Town, a 
group of sturdy stone houses, thatched 
or slated, with an indefinable air of being 
at the end of everything, and of hugging 
the ground tightly lest the next gale 
should blow them over the edge. But 
though no tree can stand against the 
winter storms, frost and snow are.so rare 
that the cottage gardens are hedged with 
masses of blue veronica, delicate tamarisk, 
a brittle fuchsia, while sheltered nooks 
of the cliff are hung with festoons of the 
fig-marigold, whose waxy foliage is so 
familiar on the Mediterranean coast. 

The district has affinities both with 
Wales and Brittany; the place-names 
have a Celtic sound—Porthleven, Cadgwith, 
Landewednack—and a Celtic strictness 
survives in the observance of the Sabbath, 
on which day there is a complete cessation 
of traffic with the outer world, and indeed 
of any local activity whatever. Where 
the soil is cultivated, a unique and con- 
venient custom ordains that in place of 
hedges, the fields are divided by broad 
walls of rough stone, without mortar, 
but filled in with earth and levelled on 
the top to form a raised pathway, whereby 
you are provided with fascinating wall 
gardens of wild flowers, and with a net- , 
work of short cuts which you may follow 
without fear of damaging the crops. 

But the protagonist here is, of course, 
the sea, which sweeps round three quarters 
of the horizon, and sends Atlantic breezes 
even- over the landward side—such a 
sea as cannot be realised by the Londoner 
who only knows the greenish-brown opaque 
material of the Channel and the Hastern 
counties. Let no scientist argue that 
salt water is in itself colourless, and depends 
for effect upon reflections from the sky ; 
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standing on some cliff height, you may 
look down on the ‘‘ foundations of the 
deep ’’ far out under the sea, rock, weed, 
and sand forming a pattern in the iridescent 
blues and greens of a peacock’s neck. 
The Cornish blue is not the purple of 
the Mediterranean; it is the more 
translucent colour of that precious stone 
appropriately named aquamarine, and 
no conditions of cloud or storm can 
change its perpetual clearness. In the 
fiercest gale, the waves will curl into blue 
arches as transparent as crystal, and 
thunder on the rocks in clouds of dazzling 
white foam, and even where the line of 
cliffs is broken by a sandy cove there is 
usually no discolouring of the water, for the 
sand is so clean and heavy, that the 
wave dies away on its firm slope with 
only the faintest stirring of the surface. 
Or come to closer quarters with my 
protagonist, and you will experience an- 
other contrast—between the sandy, sticky, 
and unpleasantly-tasting effect of the 
‘* machine-made’’ bathe at the seaside 
resort, and the delight of diving sheer 
down into fathoms of green water, where 
you seem to be within touch of the boulders 
and seaweed fronds which are in reality far 
below out of your reach ; and then become 
for the time a sun-worshipper on some 
weather-polished rock or stretch of warm 
white sand, and you will confess that, in 
comparison with this, the clearest moun- 
tain torrent would seem flat and lifeless, and 
that until now you never knew the fullest 
joy which the sea could give. 

And if the jewel is so perfect, the setting 
is not unworthy of it; other clifis may 
be grander in scale and greater in height, 
but it would not be easy to find scenery of 
more beauty and variety than this thirty 
miles of coast, a succession of wild, castell- 
ated headlands and sheltered coves and 
hollows with here and there picturesque 
fishing villages, immortalised by the Newlyn 
artists and their kind. In some places 
the rock is bluish-black and slaty in texture, 
but its higher surfaces are splashed with 
brilliant patches of red stonecrop, or orange 
lichen, and the top of the cliff is a profuse 
garden of wild flowers, beginning in 
June with sheets of pink thrift, and follow- 
ing the summer through with Cornish 
heath, ragged-robin, yellow snap-dragon, 
blue scabious, and numberless other plants, 
some of which it would puzzle you to 
name, but they would be hailed as rare 
finds by the expert botanist. At other 
points the rock itself contributes to the 
colouring, where the beautiful strata of 
red and green serpentine appear; these 
are seen to greatest advantage at the 
famous Kynance Coye, where a jagged 
island is connected with the coast by two 
crescents of white sand. Kynance is, 
in fact, almost theatrically perfect, lke 
a cove in a fairy play ; it possesses all the 
possible ingredients of a sea coast in 
their most attractive form—a special 
quality of palest green water, islands 
and capes like crouching lions, stretches 
of dazzling sand studded with isolated 
rocks of every shape and colour, caves of 
glistening red and green serpentine, rock 
pools filled with coral-pink seaweed, into 
which speckled blennies dash for cover as 
you approach, and, hidden away in secluded 
corners, two enchanted bathing pools, 
deep and clear enough for the most 


exacting mermaid, one with an archway 
leading underwater into the open sea, 
the other replenished, if the tide should 
serve, by sudden cascades thrown over a 
cleft in its rock wall by the waves outside. 
Looking out towards Kynance from the 
Lizard, you may see the sun go down 
through the golden haze, reflected in a 
glittering pathway on the water, and 
perhaps touching, as it sinks, the far 
distant outline of some island of Lyonesse ; 
there will come to your memory those 
haunting lines of Keats, inspired by such 
a scene as this, and your once prosaic 
windows will turn to 


. “ Magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 


Perilous this coast certainly is, but 
forlorn only in romantic moments; as a 
reminder of the workaday world, there 
passes before you, day and night, the 
unceasing pageant of the ships, skirting 
the point as closely as they dare, and 
flying the flags of every maritime nation 
under the sun, from the Olympic and her 
German rivals, the aristocrats of the 
shipping community, down to the host 
of drab and undistinguished steamers 
which form the proletariat. More often 
than you would expect, stately sailing ships 
glide past with three and four masts of 
towering canvas, like survivals from a 
more picturesque and deliberate century ; 
or the latest battle-cruiser from Plymouth 
rushes out on her trial run, a dark grey 
mass of power, hideous perhaps to the 
artistic eye, but fulfilling at least one of 
the laws of beauty in perfectly expressing 
the object of her existence ; or on a calm day 
you may mistake for a group of fabled 
sea monsters the blunt conning-towers of a 
little procession of submarines, while 
nearer at hand the fishing boats are busy 
among the reefs with their lines and 
lobster pots. 

At night the centre of interest lies closer 
still, in the lighthouse, whose four great 
beams of many million candle-power 
chase each other round the horizon, 
perpetually cut off and renewed where 
they meet the screen on the landward side ; 
and if the weather is thick, your nerves 
will be tried by the dismal groans of a pair 
of gigantic foghorns, properly, I believe, 
known as sirens, an ironic allusion to 
those classic ladies who lured mariners 
to destruction by the ravishing sweetness 
of their songs. 

It is easy to, imagine the terrors of 
this coast to the sailors in earlier 
times, entering the Channel with no hope 
of friendly warnings, and knowing that 
the Cornish villagers regarded a lucrative 
wreck as a special gift of Providence, and 
were not averse to making the gift doubly 
sure by burning false flares to delude 
their victims, a barbarous custom which 
even Wesley himself, at the height of his 
revivalist powers, could not succeed in 
eradicating. But to arc-light and horn, 
modern science adds the greater security 
of the ‘ wireless ’’ and the submarine bell, 
and now there is no darker side to the 
salute with which this outpost of England 
welcomes the coming and speeds the parting 
ship. 
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‘QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor doses not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 


PROFESSOR SCHAFER’S ADDRESS 
ON 
‘“‘THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF LIFE.” 


As so often happens, with lectures and 
works alike, Professor Schifer’s title to 
this lecture has excited a controversy 
which the lecture itself scarcely warrants. 

Professor Schafer, who graduated in 1874, 
has held a professorship in physiology and 
histology (the study of tissues with the 
aid of the microscope) for over twenty 
years, holding in turn this position at 
probably the two greatest colleges in the 
British Isles for this subject—University 
College, London, and Edinburgh. He is 
joint editor of the standard text book of 


advanced anatomy (Quain’s), and has 


been so for twenty or more years ; and has 
more recently compiled a text book of. 
advanced physiology that has as high a 

reputation. Comment is needless. If a 

man with this past behind him of a cautious, 

careful student, with a great reputation to 

lose, had made any really startling propo- 

sition on the nature and origin of life, it 

should justly have aroused the keenest 

public attention; but, in reality, his lecture 

was little more than a careful survey of 

the subject. Yet even as such it might be 

of great interest to all human beings, 

except that the lecture was of a rather 

technical character. 

We may divide his exposition of the 
subject into three categories :—(1) His 
estimate of the known facts of to-day ; 
(2) what he conceives to be the necessary 
inferences to be drawn from these; (3) 
concessions that he makes in his thought 
about the word life, and beyond these a 
few remarks on the religious significance 
of his thought may be made. 


(1) The Known Facts of To-day. 


First, he asserts that, in his opinion, 
there is no satisfactory evidence existing, 
and none that he would give even serious 
consideration to, that assumes that life 
can at present be produced from non-life. 
This he is quite emphatic upon. 

Second, he admits that there is no 
evidence for the evolution of the non-living 
into the living. Thisis a noticeable admis- 
sion, in view of the somewhat reckless 
statements that followers of Haeckel and 
others have at times made. The break at 
present between life and non-life is, as he 
perceives, a real and unbridged one. 

Third, he considers—and I should think 
no competent authority could possibly deny 
this—that. our chemical knowledge | of 
organic substances has increased. enor- 
mously in recent years, and that this in- 
crease of knowledge takes us appreciably 
nearer to the problem of life itself.* 

These three conclusions must, I think, 
be accepted by us all as sound science. _ 


* A modern text-book limited entirely to this 
subjeot runs into over 2,000 pages, and thirty © 
years ago perhaps fifty would have been 
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ee (2) The Necessary Inferences to be 


drawn from Modern Facts. 


He objects strongly to the use of such 
words as neo-vitalistic, and justly points 
out that the addition neo- to a proved un- 
scientific assumption does not make it 
scientific, and quotes with approval Pro- 
fessor Mendola’s criticism of a certain 
school of thought that over certain subjects 
uses the word mystery, or misuses it, 
and labels it ‘‘ Eternal—No thorough- 
fare.’” He rightly insists that no scien- 
tific mind will ever permit of any subject 
being barred except by the natural diffi- 
culties of the subject itself. 

He suggests, also, that life could not have 
sprung into being, but must have evolved 
by slow, imperceptible, or by abrupt but 
still ascertainable degrees, from the non- 
living to the living. 

And we must for ever set aside... 
‘as devoid of scientific foundation, the 
idea of immediate supernatural interven- 
tion in the first production of life.’’ 

Interpreted broadly, these propositions 
seem to me to be as irrefutable as his three 
cautious conclusions as to the state of 
biological science to-day, above alluded to. 


(3) Concessions and Affirmations. 


The real difficulty of the Professor’s 
address lies in its use of the word life. 
He says his conclusions about «. . . ‘ life’ 
must not be taken to apply to the concep- 
tion to which the word ‘ soul’ is attached,’’ 
and if by soul he means any form of 
psychic life or sentient existence, however 
dim, in any lowly animal form, as well asin 
the highest, then, I think, he makes a 
very useful and necessary distinction, 
badly needed in both scientific and reli- 
gious thought. He is not, however, quite 
clear in his use of this word, but if he means 
this, then we can go with him in believing 
“that living matter* must have owed 
its origin to causes similar in character 
to those which have been instrumental in 
producing all other forms of matter in 
the universe.’’ This leaves the door 
wide open for the belief, itself to be 
tested by science, that mind may be 
only associated with matter, and may be 
distinct from it; and this is all that any 
religious mind is primarily interested 
in.t Perhaps, on our part, we might 
do a little positive thinking of a similar 
nature, and always use the terms mind, 
soul, and spirit as expressions of the same 
essence mind ; soul and spirit being more 
emotional words, beautiful and necessary 
for religion, but meaning the same as mind 
in science, except that soul has in addition 
an individual application meaning the 
I or Me in us all. 

I cannot help feeling a little astonish- 
ment that this mild, cautious statement 
should have made many religious people take 
up @ rather antagonistic attitude, and can 
only conclude that it is because they have 
read an unfair report of the address rather 
than the address itself. 

There are, however, sevéral very inter- 
esting points which this treatment of the 
subject raises. Are we, for instance, to look 
upon the plant world as being explainable 


* Note his use of the words ‘‘ living matter,”’ 
not consciousness. 
{ Some monists would dislike this dualistic 


— abtitude. — 


solely on a chemical or chemico-physio- 
logical basis, and to frankly exclude any 
form of the psychic side from our thought ? 
If so, then the early beginnings of con- 
sciousness will have to be sought by other 
tests than those usually applied. What 
are to be these tests ? But such questions 
and difficulties are not religious but scien- 
tific ones. What his address does, in fact, 
is to place the plant world nearer to the 
non-living, and to some extent to force us 
to take a different estimate of conscious- 
ness in the animal kingdom. Curious 
plant reactions, like the tendency of plants 
to seek moisture and light; climbing 
plants, and their responses to supports by 
which they climb; the sensitive plant, 
and various insectivorous plant forms, all 
on this assumption are studied from the 
chemical rather than the psychical aspect. 
The student of the mind, and the religious 
student ‘also, ought to feel an immense 
relief to be rid of a set of difficulties that 
are very serious, 7.¢e., dim consciousness 
without a nervous system, or even proved 
nervous reaction; and the curious fact 
that in the plant world consciousness 
appears to spring up regardless of what one 
would expect from ordered mental develop- 
ment, almost fortuitously. The religious 
student, in addition, should feel that mind, 
removed from a lowly origin that took it 
dangerously near to an assumption that 
mind might be only a reaction of matter 
after all, is emancipated from a kind of 
material bondage. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the study of mind is thus set free 
from some of its ugliest embarrassments by 


what have appeared to be its early appear-- 


ances in life (mind in the vegetable world 
and in very simple forms of animal exist- 
ence), and this is all to the good. 

The real difficulty will be a physiological 
rather than a religious one. Can the plant 
physiologist explain plant life solely on this 
chemical and physical basis? Can he 
interpret not this single change or that, 
but the co-ordination of them all, in a 
series of marvellous adaptations in one 
unity—the plant organism? But this is 
a question which must be left to the plant 
physiologist to answer. For religious stu- 
dents, and for mental students generally, it 
is scarcely too much to say that Professor 
Schafer’s attitude would lift the problem of 
the mind on to a higher plane, and nothing 
but good could arise out of such a clear 
recognition that life has inorganic and 
psychic origins, and that conscious life 
must be studied by mental and physical 
laws, and unconscious life only by physical, 
inorganic ones. If this could be generally 
accepted it might have many important 
bearings on religious life in the future, 
which might or might not be hopeful, 
according to the result of future research ; 
but for the present, and probably after- 
wards, it would teach us all to think of 
mind as a more limited phenomenon in the 
living world, as a higher phenomenon, and 
quite possibly as a force, power, or many 
forces or beings, having a separate but 
related evolution to the differentiation of 
matter. 

I am not sure, if one views the whole 
outlook of modern science; whether this 
admission by a scientist, who is a trained 
expert teacher of scientists, a teacher not 
of the people but of those who teach the 
people; I am not sure whether this admis- 


sion of the problem of the soul as being 
a distinct problem from that of life is not 
one of the most significant admissions 
that science has made to religion; as 
significant as the scientific discovery that 
the religious feeling is natural to man ; 
and shows the more friendly attitude 
that science and religion are coming to 
take up towards each other. But no 
friendship can be one-sided and last ; and 
if religious teachers are willing to take all 
the approaches of that scientific mind in 
an unfriendly attitude, the growing friend- 
liness of science is likely to be withdrawn, 
to the temporary or permanent danger of 
humanity. 
J. LioneEL TAYLER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and addresa of the senders. 


THE LIVING WAGE. 


Si1r,—In response to the appeal of Miss 
Gittins in last week’s Inquirer for a text- 
book on the above subject, permit me to 
mention Mr. Philip Snowden’s work, ‘‘ A 
Living Wage,’’ just published by Hodder 
& Stoughton. There is a Fabian tract on 
‘* The Case for a Legal Minimum Wage,’’ 
No. 128, one penny. The subject is dis- 
cussed in Part II., chapter xui., and in 
Part III., chapter ui., of the Webbs’ 
‘* Industrial Democracy.’’ The June 
number of the Crusade contains six articles 
dealing with the subject from various 
points of view. This is published at a 
penny by the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Destitution.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN EDWARDS. 

Ons Huis, Darley Dre, West Derby, 

October 6, 1912. 


THE ABUSE OF LANGUAGE. 


Srr,—lIf I may take my pen for a second 
time upon this subject, 1 would like to say 
that I did not need to be informed that 
there is a legitimate use of the word 
‘* shove.’? It was not to the right use, 
but the abuse of it, that I objected. I 
cannot help suspecting that its use was 
much commoner at one time—say in the 
days of Chaucer or even Shakespeare— 
than it is in these days, whilst it has be- 
come more vulgar in these than it was in 
those. I do not question its value as an 
expression of violent action towards an 
object possessing considerable inertia such 
as a human body, whether active or pas- 
sive, or a sack of coals. But am I wrong 
in thinking that those who have a care for 
the dignity of speech or literature in our 
day, would for themselves restrict the 
application of it to instances of physical 
violence on the part of unmannerly per- 
sons? It is employed effectively for that 
purpose in the very passage of ‘‘ Lycidas ”’ 


pointed out to me by your other cor- 
respondents. The poet depicts the intrud- 
ing ruffian who will not enter by the door 
into the fold but will climb up by some 
other way, and when he is in, behaving 
like a blustering boor, will shove away 
his better who is worthy to be a true 
shepherd. Shakespeare’s use of it, in the 
instance given by Mr. R. B. Drummond, 
is in keeping with that : justice is entitled 
to be honoured by all comers ; yet bluster- 
ing offence, relyig on its gilded hand— 
more irresistible than a mailed fist or iron 
gauntlet—may dare to shove by justice, 
Another word quite as strong as ‘‘ shove,”’ 
and with nearly the same meaning, is 
‘* thrust.’’? The choice between them in 
any given connection is a matter of taste 
and refinement. They are not synony- 
mous, only by reason of their different 
customary associations. How would the 
former strike the ear, in the following 
instances, in which the translators of the 
Authorised Version have preferred the 
latter ?— 

“* So Solomon shoved out Abiathar from 
being priest unto the Lord’’; ‘* They 
shoved out Jephtha, and said . . . Thou 
shalt not inherit in our father’s house ”’ ; 
“ He that did his neighbour wrong, shoved 
him (Moses) away’; ‘‘ When ye shall see 
Abraham... in the kingdom of God, 
and yourselves shoved out.’’ Or in this 
(rex log.) —‘* Bind him hand and foot, and 
shove him out,’’ where the translators’ 
word is neither ‘‘ shove,’’ nor ‘‘ thrust,’’ 
but ‘‘ cast.’’ 

I would ask Mr. Drummond, with defer- 
ence, whether he really thinks that the 
author of ‘‘ Lycidas’’ writing prose to- 
day would allow himself the phrase ‘‘ to 
shove aside ’’ in reference to the disposal 
of a claimant to the throne. I will not 
venture so far as to put the same question 
to Mr. Bloor; but him I would ask, with 
brotherly regard, whether he sincerely 
approves of the phrase ‘‘ to quietly shove 
aside.’? The particular claimant referred 
to happened to be an unobtrusive little 
boy, only six years old, so that he was 
not ‘‘ shoved ’’ at all, but was as ‘‘ quiet- 
ly ’’ left aside as was the crippled innocent 
of Jonathan the son of Saul. To my mind 
it would seem equally unfitting to speak 
of ‘‘ quietly shoving’’ and of ‘softly 
shouting,’ though I doubt not that many 
a school-boy would appreciate both, as 
they certainly deserve a place in his own 
language along with such favourites as 
“awfully funny,’’ ‘‘ jolly nasty,’ and 
““ ghastly pleased.’’ I profess no objection 
to the use of such loose language by the 
boys themselves provided they change it 
for what is better in due time. But 1 
think that the writers of their lesson books 
should make it a serious aim to impart 
to them a sub-conscious appreciation for 
dignified and fitting language by setting 
before them a fairly admirable example. 

I am disappointed that no correspondent 
has offered an explanation of the origin 
and vogue of the much abused adjective 
referred to in my former letter. I. beg 
leave to quote the explanation so far as it 
goes, and for what it may be worth, in 
Brewer’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’’ that it ‘‘ arose from the asso- 
ciation of folly and drunkenness, &c., with 
what are called ‘ bloods,’ or aristocratic 
rowdies.’’ A surprising instance of it is 
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given from a letter written by a celebrated 


clergyman to a young lady so long ago as 
the reign of good Queen Anne !—Yours, 
&e., Eustacrk THOMPSON. 


Cairncastle, September 30, 1912. 


OUR FREE HERITAGE. 


Sir,—It is right that preachers and 
speakers, in our commemoration of the 
year 1662, have done honour to the 
memory of both the men and the women 
who suffered then for conscience’ sake. 
Our imagination is apt to dwell on the 
ejected ministers, and to overlook their 
wives, daughters and sisters, who refused 
to be “strong arguments against Noncon- 
formity,” and who surely must have been 
no less brave sharers in martyrdom for 
the cause of freedom. But there is no 
limit to the working of the spirit of liberty. 
We Free Church folk have the opportunity 
now to show the spirit of our Presbyterian 
ancestors and ancestresses in the present 
acute stage of the struggle to extend 
other forms of freedom to the women of 
our country. That spirit is, thank God, 
in some abundantly. It is significant that 
a very large number of the men and 
women (including descendants of ejected 
ministers) who walked in the procession 
to the Memorial Hall in Manchester last 
Saturday are keen fighters for the women’s 
cause. It is significant that some hurried 
from a Suffrage procession in Oldham to 
join the march and meeting in memory of 
the 2,000. 

May I break a natural and proper 
reserve in writing to the press, and say 
that to me personally, born and bred in 
a Free Christian home, and a descendant 
of an honoured ejected minister, that 
deeply impressive service in Cross-street 
Chapel brought, along with a wholesome 
humiliation of spirit, a fresh inspiration 
and courage not only to be a more faithful 
Free Church woman, but to go on doing 
a mite of sacrifice for the freedom of my 
sex, and the “common cause’? For 
how can we women of the Free Churches, 
if we are wholly true to our heritage, 
help claiming an “open door,” and 
“comprehension”? for men and women 
alike equally, not only in the Church, but 
in political, industrial, and social life ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Enity H. Sirs. 

63, Birchfields-road, Rusholme, 

Manchester, October 10, 1912. 


—_— -—- fr 


‘‘THE FUTURE OF NONCON- 
FORMITY.’’ 


Sir,—At the fine meeting at the Memo- 
rial Hall last Saturday, I made a speech 
(very hurried, imperfect and maimed) 
under the title ‘‘ The Future of Non- 
conformity.’’ The President courteously 
suggested I should write or get written a 
history on the lines so summarily indicated. 
That suggestion of his may well have 
been but a polite echo of what I had 
myself said. But I have since received 
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such varied testimony to the relevancy 
and importance and pertinency of the 
ideas thrown out, that I purpose an ela- 
boration of my notes. This project would, 
in effect, amount to a short treatise on 
““ Comprehension, and the Future of 
Nonconformity : The History of a Move- 
ment (1662-1912).’’ $ 

May I have the courtesy of your columns 
to ask my hearers of Saturday, who may be 
interested, whether as experts or learners, 
if they will kindly give me their own 
thoughts on the content and scope of such 
a history. The expert is desired to test 
the validity of my inferences; and the 
intelligent Church-member may be of even 
more value in outlining the kind of subject 
he would wish to be treated. Of course, a 


preliminary chapter would be necessary | 


to put the general reader in a position to 
appreciate the condition of affairs in 1660- 
1662; and also, what was not necessary 
for my immediate theme on Saturday, a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Unitarian Develop- 
ment.’’—Yours, &c. 
H. D. Ropers. 
123, Bedford-street, Liverpool, 
October 7, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


ANDRE CHENIER. 

André Chénier, Poésies. London: J, M. Dent 
& Co. 1s. net. 

Tus interesting book recalls the name 
of the earliest and most classical lyrical 
poet of France. At first in the Army, he 
afterwards became secretary to the French 
Ambassador in London, and remained 
there three years. Returning to Paris in 
1791, he fell under the influence of that 
tremendous time, and entered into political 
life, writing for the press. Falling under 
the suspicion of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he was arrested and conducted 
to the prison of St. Lazare. His imprison- 
ment lasted four months, and it was during 
this incarceration that he wrote some of 
his finest poems. His poem ‘‘ La Jeune 
Captive,’’ excited the admiration of Char- 
lotte Bronté, who pronounced it to be 
the only real poem in the French language. 
It drew its inspiration from the case of a 
young girl of sixteen, Mademoiselle de 
Coigny, who, like the rest of the prisoners, 


was in hourly expectation of the scaffold. 


His long detention inspired his father 
with the courage to approach the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety with an appeal for 
mercy. He had been forgotten, but his 
father’s unfortunate plea reminded that 
terrible body of his existence. The next 
morning at nine he appeared before the 
tribunal, and his head fell into the basket 
before night. It seemed the irony of fate, 
for he was one of the last batch executed. 
Public opinion was changing, and an 


attempt was made to overset the tumbrils _ 


and liberate the prisoners. This was on 
the 7th Thermidor ; on the 9th the Terror 
fell, and the rest of the prisoners, including 
the Young Captive, were released. 

Another poet describes his fate as the 
most unhappy and the most inexpiable 
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blow of the expiring Terror. He was 
thirty-oné years of age, and was just 
freeing himself from the too great influence 
of classicalism. His genius led the way 
for the variety and strength of the lyrical 
poems of his successors, notably Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine. 


repre 

The Boys’ Own Book of Hymns and 
Songs has been issued, for use by the Boys’ 
Own Brigade, Boys’ Clubs, and other 
meetings where boys congregate. It con- 
tains 84 hymns, four short Orders of Ser- 
vice, and a selection of songs. The hymns 
are in the main quite familiar, though five 
were composed specially for the book by the 
late Rev. J. P. Hopps, and the Revs. W. G. 
Tarrant, J. L. Haigh, H. W. Hawkes, and E. 
Ceredig Jones. Hymns of the strenuous 
and martial order are a little predominant, 
and we welcome some recognition that 
a boy’s religion has its quieter and more 
reflective side. The short responsive ser- 
vices strike us as admirable for their 
purpose, but they would have been en- 
riched if a place had been found for the 
Lord’s Prayer and possibly for some 
alternative collects. The songs at the end 
include many old favourites, and a few 
new ones by J. L. Haigh, which will prob- 
ably sing their way into the heart in the 
good comradeship of the camp onsummer 
evenings. The book is published at the 
price of sixpence, and may be had from 
the Rey. J. C. Ballantyne, 48, Ruskin- 
walk, Herne Hill, S.E. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Public Opinion, under the able editorship 
of Mr. Percy L. Parker, continues its 
useful career as an admirable summary 
of the news and journalism of the week. 
With the beginning of its fifty-second 
year it promises some special new features, 
and will in future present its readers with 
a series of special articles by well-known 
writers. Among the contributors to last 
week’s issue were Sir Harry Johnston, 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan, and Mr. A. C. 
Benson. 


* * * 


WirH its present issue our lively and 
picturesque contemporary, the Bookman, 
attains its majority, and begins its twenty- 
second year. It has been not the least 
successful of the many enterprises to 
which Sir William Robertson Nicoll has 
acted as guide, philosopher and friend. 
The October number has been specially 
enlarged, its chief article being ‘‘ The 
Triumph of Whistler,’’ by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, with numerous interesting illus- 


trations. 
* * x 


Messrs. Wituiams & Noreare will 
add two important volumes to their Crown 
Theological Library this autumn, ‘‘ Pro- 
testantism and Progress,’’ by Professor 
Ernest Troeltsch, and ‘‘ Bible Reading in 


the Early Church,’’ by Professor Harnack, 
being Vol. V. of his New Testament 
Studies. 

ee ee 


Amona Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s 
other new books are a translation of ‘‘ The 
Initiation into Philosophy,’’ by Professor 
Emile Faguet ; ‘‘ Character and Life,’’ a 
symposium arranged and edited by Mr. 
Percy L. Parker, which will include con- 
tributions by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, Mr. Harold Begbie, 
Mr. Walter Crane, and the late Dr. Emil 
Reich; ‘‘An Interpretation of Pro- 
fessor Eucken’s Philosophy,’’ by the 
Rey. W. Tudor Jones, and ‘‘ Religious 
Liberty,” by Professor Francesco Ruffini, 
with an introduction by Professor J. B. 
Bury, a new volume in the Theological 
Translation Library. 


* He * 


Messrs. STEPHEN Swirt & Co. announce 
several new books of philosophical and 
sociological interest, including ‘‘ An In- 
troduction to Metaphysics,’’ by Professor 
Bergson, translated by Mr. T. E. Hulme ; 
‘* Four Essays on Religion,’’ by Professor 
EKucken, translated by Dr. Tudor Jones ; 
“* Pathways to Religion,’’ by Dr. Tudor 
Jones; ‘‘ Modernism and the Relation 
between Religion and Philosophy,’’ by 
Professor G. Gentile, translated by Mr. 
C. de Lisle Burns; and ‘‘ Reflections on 
Violence,’’ by M. Georges Sorel, translated 
by Mr. T. E. Hulme, with an introductory 
note by Mr. Graham Wallas. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press :—The 
Mechanistic Conception of Life: Jacques 
Loeb, Ph.D., Se.D. 6s. net. 


Messrs. T. & T. Crarx :—The Person of 
Jesus Christ : H. R. Mackintosh, D.D. 10s. 6d. 


Mr, Francis GrirritHs :—The God which is 
Man, the Message of Human Idealism: R. 
Dimsdale Stocker. 65s. net. 


Messrs. Hopper & StouGHTON :—Tamsie : 
Rosamond Napier. 6s. A Rogue’s March: 
Evelyn Tempest. 6s. Bible Types of Modern 
Women: The Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackey, 
B.D. 6s. The Rock of the Ravens; John 
A. Steuart. 6s. The Lee Shore: Rose 
Macaulay. 6s. 


Lonemans, Green & Co.:—St. Francis of 
Assisi, Father Outhbert, O.8.F.C. 12s. 6d, net. 


Mrssrs. Maominnan & Co.:— Among my 
Books : Frederic Harrison. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


Messrs. James Nispet & Co. :—Golden 
Grain, Thoughts of Many Minds: Compiled by 
Lady Agatha Russell. 2s. net. 

Tue Oxrorp UNIvERSITY Press :—The 
Ability to Converse: Stanley M. Bligh. 2s. 
net. 

Mzssrs. Watts & Co. :—Twelve Years in a 
Monastery: Joseph McCabe. 6d. net. 

Messrs, Witztrams & Noraate :—The Lat- 
ter Day Saints, a Study of the Mormons: 
Ruth Kauffman and R. W. Kauffman. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. T. Fisoer Unwin :—Hypnotism and 
Disease : H. Creighton Miller, M.A., M.D. 8s. 


net. The Decline of Aristocracy: Arthur 
Ponsonby. 7s, 6d. net, 
MiscBLLANEOUS. 


Review of Theology and Philosophy, Cano- 
biwm, Lhe Vineyard. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


—_—— 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON, 
(1642-1727.) 
I. 


‘*O praise the Lord .. . all ye heavens. Let 


them praise the name of the Lord. He hath 
given them a law which shall not be broken.”’ 


HAVE you ever wondered why it is that 


the sun and moon keep always at the 
same distance, or what appears the same 
distance, from the earth—why the sun 
does not sometimes go so far off that we 
are all frozen up, and then come so near 
that everything on earth is set on fire— 


or why the moon keeps just near enough 
to give us light ? This is not so easily ex- 
plained as you might suppose, if you have 
never really thought about it. For let us 
think of some other things that move. A 
bird flying through the air, a fish swimming 
in water, a stone thrown from your hand— 
none of these keep at the same distance 
from the earth or from the things which 
they pass: sometimes they are nearer, 
sometimes farther. And you know that 
things fall towards the earth. An apple 
when it drops off the tree falls downwards, 
and so is always lessening the distance 
between itself and the earth; it cannot 
hang in the air at the same distance above 
the ground, as you could make a ball 
hang if you had a string tied to it, and 
fastened it to the branch of a tree, or as 
the apple itself hung when it was fastened 
by its stalk to the tree. Now you know 
that the sun and moon and the earth and 
stars are like great balls, only many 
million times heavier than any ball or 
any apple. Yet you can see no string 
by which they are hung in their places. 
What, then, keeps them in their positions ? 
All these questions must have come 
into the head of a little boy who was 
afterwards the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
who lived to find out, by many years of 
study and by using the wonderful brains 
which God had given him, the ‘‘ law which 
shall not be broken,’’ the law by which 
the sun and moon and all the stars are 
kept in their own paths as if by invisible 
strings. 

Isaac Newton was born in the county of 
Lincolnshire, at a small village called 
Woolsthorpe, six miles from Grantham. 
He was born on Christmas Day, 1642, just 
while the Civil Wars were going on. 
King Charles, if you remember, was 
beheaded in 1648, so Isaac Newton would 
be a little boy of six years old at the time. 
The wars do not seem to have come near 
the quiet village where the Newtons lived, 
for we hear of Isaac going to the village 
school till he was twelve years old, and 
his step-father went on quietly managing 
his farm, and expecting that Isaac would 
become a farmer too when he grew up. 
But there were other things for this 
boy to do in the world, as we shall see. 
When he was twelve, he was sent to the 
Grammar School at Grantham, and there 
he began to show what he was meant for. 
We are told that ‘‘ instead of playing 
among the other boys, when out of school, 
he always busied himself in making knick- 
lmacks and models of wood in many 
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kinds, for which purpose he had got 
little saws, hatchets, hammers, and a 
whole shop.’? He made a water-clock, 
the hands of which were turned by a 
piece of wood which rose and fell according 
to the force of the water; he made, too, 
a windmill, that was turned by @ mouse ; 
he made kites and sundials, and invented 
a four-wheeled carriage, to be moved by 
the rider (it must have been something 
like a tricycle). As he was always thinking 
of these things, he was often backward 
in his class, and was thought a dunce 
at his lessons, and one day a bigger boy 
tried to bully him, but Newton fought 
him pluckily and beat him. I suppose 
this made Isaac feel he was a stronger 
fellow than he knew he was before, for 
from that day he began to work harder, 
and he rose to be the head boy of the 
school. He stayed at this school for 
three years. When he was fifteen he was 
taken away from it, as his mother wanted 
him to be a farmer. But it was soon 
seen that he had no turn for the work. 
When he was sent into the cattle market 
at Grantham with an old farming-man, 
to buy or sell live stock, he would be 
found at a bookseller’s stall, reading 
any book he could pick up. On the day 
when Cromwell died, there was a great 
storm of wind, and Isaac Newton was 
seen jumping with all his strength, first 
with the wind and then against it. This 
must have puzzled his friends until he 
explained that he wanted to measure the 
force of the wind, by comparing the length 
of these jumps with that of a jump made 
on a calm day. This was in 1658, and 
Newton was now 16. ; 

His uncle was a scholar, and noticing 
from all these little signs how fond Isaac 
was of study, he persuaded his mother 
to send lim to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; so.here Newton went in 1661, 
instead of minding the farm and buying 
and selling cattle; and ‘very grateful 
he must have been to his uncle, for there 
was nothing he liked in the world so much 
as study and knowledge. So he set 
himself to lead a very hard-working 
life, and from then until the day of his 
death, when he was over 80 years old, I 
suppose he was one of the busiest men. 

He studied such difficult things that 
you and I would think them harder than a 
little child thinks learning to read, and 
you know that seemed hard enough! 
Yet Newton not. only understood these 
difficult books perfectly, he went further 
than they did, and wrote books of his 
own which said things which the writers 
of these other books had never thought 
of, and so he made us know much more 
than we ever did before. One of the first 
things he did was to read and think about 
Light—the light of the sun—and he 
made out what no one bad ever done before : 
that it is not all one colour—white, or 
yellow, as you might think; but that by 
making a ray of light pass through a piece 
of glass with sharp corners and angles, 
called a prism, it can be broken up into all 
the parts it is composed of, so that we can 
see that it contains all the colours of the 
rainbow—red, orange, yellow, green, purple, 
indigo, and violet. In the rainbow it is 
the drops of water which break up the 
light in this way into all the different 
colours, and no doubt it was that) which 


made Newton think that light could 
always be divided into these colours if 
the right way were found of doing so. 
For what is a rainbow but sunlight, and 
where do the colours come from if not 
from the sunlight ? 

It may seem strange to you that light 
can look white if it is in reality made 
up of all these different colours, but 
you can see for yourselves that it is so by 
a very simple plan. Cut a round piece 
of cardboard, and divide it into seven 
equal parts, colouring each of the parts 
with one of the colours of the rainbow. 
Then bore a hole in the middle of the 
paper, put it on a top and make the 
top spin very fast. You will see that the 
paper looks a greyish-white, although 
when the top has stopped you can again 
see all the colours. For some reason 
which it would be difficult to explain, 
white is white, or, in other words, light 
is light, because it is made of a mixture 
of these seven colours.. Well, when New- 
ton understood this clearly by having 
made many experiments with light (an 
experiment means trying some plan, such 
as I have just told you to try with a top, 
and repeating it several times to make 
sure that you are not mistaken), he gave 
lectures to the students of Cambridge 
about the spectrum, as these rainbow 
colours are called, and about many other 
things having to do with light, which is 
a very difficult and interesting study, 
needing a knowledge of mathematics—the 
science of number, and optics—the science 
of eye-sight, in anyone who wishes to under- 
stand it. Newton had this knowledge, 
and very few have ever lived who have 
had so wonderful a brain for mathe- 
matics as he. It was this which helped 
him to his great discovery—the discovery 
of the law that keeps the sun and moon, the 
earth and all the planets and stars in their 
paths. He had been led to think of it 
several years before he gave these lectures 
on light, by, it is believed, a very common 
sight—the sight of an apple falling from 
a tree. This was in 1665, at which time 
he would be 23 years old, and that is 
early for anyone to make such a great 
discovery ; but when you remember how 
clever Newton was to calculate the force 
of the wind as he did when he was only 
16, you will not wonder so much. 

In this year, 1665, the plague was very 


bad in Cambridge (you may remember 


that it came a year later to London, and 
that Milton went into the country on 


account of it) and all the students were. 
sent to their homes so that they might be 


less likely to catch it. Newton went 
back to Lincolnshire, and it is supposed 
to have been at this time, while he was 
sitting in the orchard, that, seeing an 


‘apple drop to the ground, he began to 


think what it was that made things fall 
to the earth, and to calculate how long it 
takes them to fall from different heights. 
You have most likely all of you seen a 
magnet, and you know how, if a piece 
of iron is held at a little distance from it, 
the iron seems to be pulled towards the 
magnet, though you can see’ nothing 
that draws them together. And perhaps 
you know that the further off you hold the 
iron, the less strongly will the magnet pull 
it, so that at a certain distance the magnet 
has no power to attract the iron, as it is 


called. Well, Newton found that the 
earth ‘acts as-a magnet, and pulls to- 
wards itselfi—towards its centre—all things 
that are on its surface or within such a 
distance ‘of it that it still has the power 


| to attract them, And not only the earth, 


but the sun, moon and stars, and, in a 
lesser degree, everything that has weight 
has this power, so that even two books 
on the table are drawn towards each 
other, but are held back because the 
table, being larger, draws them more 
strongly to it. But I must tell you more 
about this next week, for such a wonderful 
discovery cannot be explained in a few 
words. & : 

; DorotHea Houiins. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


-PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE EJECTMENT OF 
1662 IN MANCHESTER. 


Tue above Commemoration took place - 


on Saturday last, October 5. The united 
service, held at 3.30 p.m.. in Cross-street 
Chapel, brought together one of the 
largest congregations seen in Cross-street 
for many years, between five and six 
hundred being present. It was a cheering 
sight, and in itself no small testimony to 
the strength of the appeal made by the 
memory of the ejected ministers and their 
brave stand for conscience. The Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, B.A., conducted an inspiring 


service of devotion and remembrance, and ~ 


preached a sermon worthy of the occasion. 
After describing in outline the ‘‘ sad 
and glorious ’’ event of 1662, and remind- 
ing his hearers that not all the sufferers or 
the bigots were on one side, he referred 
specially to the firmness and faithfulness 
of the Ejected during the long years of 
persecution preceding the Act of Tolera- 
tion, and to the broadly inclusive temper 
bequeathed by the English Presbyterians 
to the next generation, a temper which, 
doubtless, led to freedom of trust-deeds, and 
go to the developments which had marked 
that Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian ministers. In ‘‘ their own 
way, they were worshipping where the 
Fathers had worshipped ; and, reciting the 
names of ejected ministers upon their 
records, he asked if the present generation 
were “‘ giving diligence to keep the unity 
of the faith,’’ amid the necessary changes 
of thought and activity in our day. ‘‘ The 
cause of the soul’s liberty,’’ he said, “may 
advance but slowly—has it not been already 
won. for us? Upon this day we reconse- 
crate ourselves to its service, not (God 
forbid) in any foolish self-gratulation—we 
have more need of contrition and tears— 
but as men who realise both the wonder 
and the peril of the race that is set before 
them, and who would run it, as did the 
Fathers, looking unto Jesus.’’ 
After service a procession was formed 
to walk to the Memorial Hall, Albert- 
square. The President of the Assembly, 
Mr. J. Wigley, and the Revs. H. Enfield 
Dowson and W. G. Tarrant walked at the 
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head; the ministers present came next, 
- about fifty in number, many wearing their 
gowns or academical robes, and then came 
the main procession which was joined 
practically by all who were present at the 
service. When the head of the procession 
reached the Memorial Hall, the extreme 
end had not yet leit the chapel. It was 
an army without banners, but very im- 
: pressive as seen from the steps of the 
Zs Memorial Hall by the first arrivals there. 


ak Pupric MEETING: 


ES - A public meeting was held in the 
Be Memorial Hall at 6 p.m., the President of 
_- _ the Assembly in the chair. The hall was 
crowded to overflowing, and the proceed- 


ings opened with the singing of Richard 
Baxter’s hymn ‘‘ Ye holy angels bright.’’ 
After prayer by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, 
B.A., the chairman gave his address. 
The right note was immediately struck in 
the reminder that the object of the meet- 
ing was not to keep open an old wound or 
to wave a flag or beat a drum. It was to 
call attention to the event of 250 years 
ago, and to receive some lasting im- 
pression from the memory of it. The 
ejection of 1662 had proved to be a mistake. 
ee” Men could not be coerced into uniformity, 
Bey and persecution had but generated life. 
ie Nonconformity had been born, and the 
inalienable right of private judgment 
secured. Their testimony that night, how- 
er ever, was not needless. Credal tests were 
Eo still applied in some of the older universi- 
ties, and in many teachers’ training col- 
leges. There were still credal barriers 
between the Evangelical. Free Churches 
and their own. Their denomination stood 
a * for freedom from tests, from creeds, from 
dogma and authority. In the region of the 
soul there must be no authority between 
the soul and God. 


THe Rev. H. HE. Dowson on “‘ Our 
HERITAGE.’’ 

Ey. The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., on 
oS rising to speak on ‘* Our Heritage,’’ was 
greeted with prolonged applause, a testi- 
mony to the loving esteem in which he is 
held. The portraits around the walls— 
Beard, Gaskell, Steinthal, Rawson—sug- 
gested a fitting starting-point for the 
address which was full of memories and 
reminiscences of good men, and leaders 
of the past. We had not the same grit 
to-day, said Mr. Dowson: Our greatest 
heritage was the deep religious devotion of 
our fathers. He recognised that there 
was a great deal of earnestness of spirit 
and generosity among our people to-day. 
£35,000 had now been promised to the 
Sustentation Fund. That did not look 
like a slackening of interest. He was 
thankful for it. They had to be true to 
the spirit of the open door. That meant 
constant growth and development of 
thought, and it meant a welcome to all 
who liked to come and worship with us. 


SprEcH By Mr. Jonn Denpy. 


Mr. John Dendy, speaking on behalf of 
the Memorial Hall Trustees, explained 
what it was for which the Memorial Hall 
stood. It was erected in 1862 in com- 
memoration of the bicentenary of the 
two thousand ejected ministers, who on 
Saint Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, so nobly 
proved their fidelity to conscience by 


‘them. The 
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resigning their livings in the English 
Church. The trust was perfectly open 
for religious, philanthropic, and educa- 
tional purposes. The two great principles 
kept in mind were to honour the noble dead 
and to preserve the liberties of the living. 
The Hall stood for both, and neither could 
be dispensed with. Memorials and cele- 
brations too often rekindled animosities 
and perpetuated feuds best forgotten. 
The promoters of the meeting would rather 
have forgone it than have done anything 
that tended in that direction. It would be 
a fine thing when all the Churches were 
able to unite to commemorate the heroes 
of all. Why did they reverence the 
memory of the two thousand? Not 
because they had fully made their own 
the ideal of liberty that was ours. A few 
might have possessed it. It was not in its 
fulness the ground and inspiration of their 
action. But they had played their part 
in bringing about the present state of things. 
They builded better than they knew. 
Perhaps if some of them were to come back 
they might say, ‘‘ Well! You have got 
your liberty, What are you doing with it ? ” 
Liberty, unless it led to nobler life, was 
empty. The ejected were sometimes called 
the founders of Nonconformity. They 
were not that. That would not in itself 
have been sufficient to entitle them %o our 
reverence and regard. There was evidence 
that they looked and thought and hoped 
again to join the national Church. It 
was no satisfaction to them to be separated 
from it. They were right. The object 
of our life and thought and effort was not 
surely dissension and controversy, but 
agreement and co-operation, if and when- 
ever possible. It had been the mistake 
and misfortune of some Dissenters that 
they gloried merely in differing from others. 
As if dissent were a virtue in itself; as if 
spiritual isolation were better than spiritual 
communion. That spirit was not fruitful. 
The dissent of the ejected was forced upon 
them. The true greatness of these men, 
the true lesson of their lives, was that 
what they clearly saw it was not right to 
do, that they would not do. It was on 
that account that they honoured them. 

But it was idle to gather there to cele- 
brate the great deed of 1662 if they them- 
selves did not go away inspired to nobler 
life and action. He remembered many, 
during his long connection with the 
Memorial Hall, who with life and work 
upheld the great traditions of the past. 
He was thankful that not in their Church 
only, but in every Church men of that 
type were found. They looked with 
confidence to the time when in all the 
Churches that type of man would pre- 
dominate. When that time came the walls 
and divisions of the Churches would be 
wearing very thin. The Spirit of God, 
which was love, would pass freely between 
differences and dissensions 
which mocked the relations of the Churches 
would fade away in great and glorious 
unity. 

Dr. Mellone, the next speaker, had for 
his subject 


‘* DISSENTING ACADEMIES.’’ 


Tt was not, he said, until well on in the 
eighteenth century that Nonconformists 
could exercise their teaching function in 
safety. In the third decade of that century 


Doddridge was prosecuted, and the prosecu- 
tion was only stopped at the intervention of 
George II.—one point at least in that 
Monarch’s favour. There was a vital 
need, especially in the north, for institutions 
where higher education might be acquired. 

In the darkest hour of those early days, 
in 1670, the year of the second Conventicle 
Act, Richard Frankland, whose name 
was worthy of all honour, began his 
splendid work. He started a Dissenting 
Academy in Yorkshire, and continued it 
during the remaining twenty-eight years 
of his life, migrating. from place to place 
when necessary. Frankland’s students, it 
should be noted, followed him through his 
migrations. The academies of which this 
was a type were not theological in the 
modern sense. They arose out of the need 
for higher education. They prepared men 
for various professions, and Churchmen as 
well as Nonconformists made use of them. 
The men who were at the head of these 
academies were men of incredible labours. 
They had to be many-sided, and they 
placed all their knowledge and ability at the 
service of the young men who came to 
them. Frankland’s example was followed 
up and down the country, and there were 
great numbers of such institutions before 
many years had passed. One man, or at 
most two, were responsible for the whole 
work in these academies. Up to the 
time of Doddridge the lectures were in 
Latin. He first began to lecture in Eng- 
lish. He encouraged the study of the 
newer science, theology and philosophy. 
Doddridge and tutors like him were Cal- 
vinists in theology. They were strictly 
orthodox. But they were not bigots. 
They encouraged their students to read 
books to which they were diametrically 
opposed in doctrine. Their methods might 
be obsolete, but their spirit should be 
imitated. It might be thought that the 
academies were too much of the one-man 
type. The students knew, however, how 
to guard against that. They could migrate 
and seek the teacher they wanted. They 
were led to a tutor, also, not merely by a 
desire for his teaching, but that they might 
have the advantage of his private library, 
which was always at the disposal of stu- 
dents at a time when public libraries were 
scarce. These academies did pioneer work. 
Their methods were dictated by the actual 
needs of the time. Their principle of the 
open door was inevitable. Thomas Bin- 
ney once said that he did not look to see 
all the walls between the Churches done 
away, but he did want them to be lowered 
so that all good men might shake hands 
over them. That was the right note. 
The Faculty of Divinity in the Manchester 
University in the strictest and most literal 
sense freely imparted theological know- 
ledge without insisting on theological 
doctrine. Its success was a sign of the 
times. Hach denominational college might 
keep its own point of view, and yet affiliate 
with the colleges of other denominations 
in friendly association. 


Tue Rev. H. D. Roperts on 
COMPREHENSION. 


The Rev. H. D. Roberts in a vigorous 
address championed the Presbyterian fore- 
fathers as comprehensive and catholic in 
spirit, even before they were persecuted. 


The topic announced was ‘‘ The Future 
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en 
of Nonconformity,’’ but the speaker dwelt 


mostly on the history of the past. He 
contended that there was no shred of evi- 
dence for the statement that the Presby- 
terians were not comprehensive, and quoted 


from Philip and Matthew Henry to illus- 
trate his points. Coming at the close to the 


future of Nonconformity, he affirmed that 
in the future they would all be Noncon- 
formists. State establishments must go. 
They were going, not because of sectarian 
opposition, but in the light of quickened 
religious sensitiveness. There would not 
be one Ohurch, but there would be fewer 
denominations. They were celebrating the 
250th anniversary of the ejection, and it 
might seem that they were ploughing a 
lonely furrow. It was not so. They were 
making the highway along which the multi- 
tudes would come securely. The meeting 
closed with the singing of the hymn ‘‘ We 
limit not the truth of God,’’ and the pro- 
nouncing of the benediction by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate, B.A. 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 
Or 


LONDON AND THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT OXFORD. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Provincial Assembly of the Non- 
Subscribing Churches of London and the 
South-Eastern Counties was held at 
Manchester College, Oxford, on Tuesday, 
October 8, between seventy and eighty min- 
isters and delegates being present. The 
proceedings opened with a service in the 
chapel, conducted by the Rev, W. H. 
Drummond. Dr. W. Tudor Jones, who 
preached, took for his text Galatians vi. 
8 and 9. The sermon was an earnest plea 
for the discovery of the divine within 
as something deeper than the conclusions 
of the intellect. When that discovery 
was made by a man or woman everything 
was changed, for a quality had been 
brought into existence which made life 
seem altogether different from what had 
been previously experienced. This was 
quite unlike a mere belief in God. It 
was a revelation which broke a man’s self- 
sufficiency once and for ever. It was 
absolutely necessary for them to get this 
consciousness in order to bring them to 
their senses, and stir the will into creative 
action. There must be conversion. No- 
thing great could happen in their lives 
unless there was great energy, and con- 
centration of mind and body and spirit. 
The very essence of Christianity from its 
earliest beginnings was that a change 
took place in the soul which was a revela- 
tion from on high, altering the whole 
aspect and movement of life. 

At the close of the service the visitors 
were entertained to luncheon in the 
Lecture Hall. The Rey. H. Gow took this 
opportunity of congratulating the Pro- 
vincial Assembly on the number of repre- 
sentatives present, and expressed their 
gratitude to Principal Carpenter and the 
authorities of the college for their kind 
welcome and hospitality. They felt it 
was a great privilege to be there in a 
place which had become a sort of Mecca to 
them by reason of its splendid traditions. 
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Dr. Carpenter, in responding, said that 
it was a special pleasure to them to wel- 
come the members of the Assembly, as they 
often felt their isolation in Oxford from 
the churches which cherished the same 
sympathies and traditions. Dr. _Drum- 
mond added a few words of cordial wel- 
come, and referred to the great purpose 
which the Provincial Assembly was serving 
in breaking down the barriers of isolation 
which separated them from one another 
in their work, and so often tended to 
narrowness of life and sympathies. They 
each contributed something to the good 
of all, the weak as well as the strong, 
and very often the quiet, unobtrusive, 
simple life was able to lay the best gifts 
At the 
present time the religious life was beset 
with difficulties, and men’s minds were 
It might not 
be possible to solve these difficulties, but 
the one effort of their churches should be 
to waken in men the consciousness of 
all that was deepest and truest and 
They might 
rest in the valley of doubt in the deep 
trust that they were still being led on, 


on the altar of the community. 


full of doubts and fears. 


holiest within themselves. 


and that the darkness had its own blessings. 


At last they would attain to the saints’ 


rest, ~where there was no doubt, no sin, 


and all their consciousness was lost in 


the consciousness of God. 


Tue Business MEETING. 


During the afternoon visits were paid 


to some of the Colleges, and at 4.30 the 


annual meeting was held in the Library of 


Manchester College, the Rev. H. Gow, 
President of the Assembly, in the chair. 
Letters of regret at being unable to attend 
were received fromthe Rev. P. H.Wicksteed, 
Dr. Blake Odgers, and the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. The Rev. Gordon Cooper, 
Hon. Sec., read the minutes, and called the 
roll of ministers and delegates. The 
report was taken as read. 

In the absence of Mr. F. le B. Lawford, 
the Treasurer, Mr. Cooper made a few 
comments on the financial statement, 
which was also taken as read, and ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the committee to 
the congregation at Essex Church for their 
collection of £100 on Assembly Sunday, 
without which the finances would not have 
been in so satisfactory a condition. The 
Rev. W. H. Drummond, Minister of the 
Assembly, then read his report, which 
dealt with some of the principles and needs 
underlying the religious work of the 
Assembly and referred to the activities of 
several of the smaller churches in detail. 

The Rev. H. Gow moved the adoption 
of the reports, and welcomed the represen- 
tatives of kindred societies who were 
present in cordial terms. As they had 
a long agenda to deal with, he did not 
propose to deliver what was called a 
President’s address, or to refer in detail 
to the work of the Assembly as he had 
done last year. He felt, however, that 
without moving special resolutions, they 
would like to express their approval of the 
resolutions contained in the report re- 
cording the deep sense of the loss they 
had sustained in the death of Mr, John 
Harrison and Mr. J. S. Beale. Mr. 
Harrison, whom they held in deep affec- 
tion, was beloved everywhere ; his helpful- 


ness wherever he touched life and humanity 
was well known, but nowhere would he be 
more missed than in the work of the 
Provincial Assembly. Mr. Beale had ac- 
cepted the invitation to become President 
without knowing very much about the 
Assembly, but they all felt how very quick 
he was to grasp, not only the mere business 
details, which must have seemed small 
to one accustomed to things on a large 
scale, but the principles which underlay 
their work, and to which he brought 
much sympathy and insight. A hearty 
welcome would be accorded to three new 
ministers who had been admitted to the 
Assembly, the Rev. T. F. Brockway, of 
Woolwich, the Rev. D. W. Robson, of 
Peckham, and the Rev. H. B. Speight, who 
has now taken up his work as Assistant 
Minister at Essex Church. Mr. Charles 
Hawksley seconded the resolution, and 
added that he hoped they would do 
something to support the National Con- 
ference in the work of increasing the 
ministers’ stipends, in regard to which 
Mr. Ronald Jones had asked leave to move 
a resolution. 

The Rev. J. Harwood, on behalf of 
the kindred societies, responded to the 
President's welcome, and added a 
few words explaining what had been 
done in regard to the resolution con- 
cerning ministers’ stipends which was 
passed at the meeting of the National 
Conference at Birmingham. They had 
been very successful in their appeal up 
to the present time, and the total received 
now stood at £36,000. It would be 
necessary later on to make a wider appeal 
to the members of the churches. They 
had felt the death of Mr. John Harrison 
not only as a great personal loss, but on 
account of the difficulties with which 


they were faced when they were deprived - 


of the help he had promised them in 
collecting the large sum of £50,000, but 
the results of their efforts so far certainly 
did not tend to discourage them. Those 
who had contributed to the fund had done 
so not from a sense of duty, but with real 


gladness, and this had considerably light- _ 


ened their task. The Rev. J. A. Pearson 
also responded, and gave some details 
of the work which is going on at Leyton- 
stone, Muswell Hill, Greenwich, and other 
districts in and around London. 


It was then moved by the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston that the thanks of the Assembly 
should be given to the President and 
retiring officers, and that the following 
should be elected for the next year :— 
President, Mr. E. Worthington ; treasurer, 
Mr. F. Lawford; auditor, Mr. I. Lister ; 
secretary, the Rev. Gordon Cooper. It 
was agreed that a message of sympathy 
should be sent to Mr. Lister in his serious 
illness. The President proposed that the 
Rev. W. H. Drummond should be the 
preacher at the next annual meeting of 


the Assembly, and the Rev. F. H. Jones 


was subsequently elected to be supporter. 
The Rev. Charles Roper moved the election 
of Mr. EH. Worthington, the Rev. H. 
Gow, the Rev. F. K. Freeston, the Rev. 
J. Harwood, and Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., 
as representatives on the Southern Advisory 
Committee. This was seconded by the 
Rev. J. M. Connell and carried. The 
President moved that the congregation at 


Chichester be added to the Roll; seconded ~ 
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by the Rev. G. Lansdown, and carried. 
Mr. Gow also moved that the Rev. J. 
Wood, and the Rev. J. F. Parmiter, be 
elected members of the Assembly, Mr. 
Fyson seconding the resolution. 

The following resolution was then moved 
from the chair, on behalf of the Committee : 


‘* The Provincial Assembly of London 
and the South-Eastern Counties, feeling 
deeply the evils of the White Slave 
Traffic and the need of further power 
for dealing with the persons who make 
it their business to deceive and corrupt 
young women, urges the Government 
to take immediate steps to enable 
the law more effectively to capture 
and punish the miscreants who are 
engaged in the organised and hideous 
trade of corrupting the young and 
innocent.”’ 


This was seconded by Dr. Carpenter, and 
passed unanimously, the secretary being 
instructed to forward a copy of the reso- 
lution to the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary. 

The Rev. F. H. Jones moved :— 


‘““That the, Provincial Assembly of 
London and the South-Eastern Counties, 
realising the necessity for unceasing 
watchfulness in regard to the treatment 
of native races by the more powerful 
nations, and having in view the un- 
speakable iniquity and cruelty that 
has been shown to exist in connection 
with the rubber trade, more especially 
at the present time in the Putumayo 
District of South America, where British 
subjects imported for the purpose have 
taken an active part in the atrocious 
cruelty inflicted under the direction of 
the agents of a company having its 
office in London, urges the Government 
to exert its power to put a stop to 
such practices and secure protection 
and justice for all men wherever England 
has either responsibility or influence. ”’ 


Mr. A. Wilson seconded the resolution, 
which was carried, and instructions were 
given for it to be forwarded to the Prime 
Minister and Sir HE. Grey. It was moved 
by the Rev. W. H. Drummond :— “ That it 
be an instruction to the committee to con- 
sider such alterations in the Rules of the 
Assembly as would make it possible for 
lay-preachers to be admitted to member- 
ship so long as they are on the active 
list of the Lay Preachers’ Union.’’ This 
was seconded by Dr. Tudor Jones and 
carried. Another resolution which was pro- 
posed by Mr. Ronald Jones, and seconded 
by Dr. Carpenter, was as follows :— “That 


_ the Assembly cordially commends to 


the congregation within the province the 
appeal agreed to by the National Con- 
ference that is being made on behalf of 
the enlarged Sustentation Fund.’’ This 
brought the meeting to a close. 


In the evening a paper on ‘‘ Citizenship 
and the Churches,’’ which will appear in 


_ our next issue, was read by the Rev. L. P. 


Jacks, D.D., and a discussion followed in 
which Dr. Carpenter, who occupied the 


___ chair, the Rev. James Harwood, the Rev. 


; 
ves 


W. H. Drummond, Dr. Tudor Jones, Mr. 
H. Worthington, the Rev. H. Gow, and 


a ___ the Rey, Charles Roper took part. 


ie 
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THE HIGH PAVEMENT CHAPEL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 


FAREWELL TO THE 
REY. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 

On Sunday, September 29, the Rev. J- 
M. Lloyd Thomas preached for the last 
time as the minister of the High Pave- 
ment Chapel to large congregations. On 
the following evening a social meeting was 
held in the schoolrooms, to give the 
members an opportunity of bidding him 
and Mrs. Thomas farewell. Among a 
crowded gathering were the Revs. E. I. 
Fripp, W. Clark Lewis, J. HM. Nolan, 
and F. Heming Vaughan. In the course 
of the evening the chair was taken by Mr. 
Warren, chairman of the Congregational 
Council, who expressed the gratitude of 
the congregation to Mr. Thomas for his 
work, alike in the chapel and its institu- 
tions and in the town; and offered 
their warmest wishes for his and Mrs. 
Thomas’s happiness in their new life in 
Birmingham. He was followed by Mr. 
Wilford, one of the wardens, and Mr. J. 
T. Perry. Mr. Warren then, on behalf 
of the congregation, asked Mr. Thomas’s 
acceptance of a cheque, and also presented 
Mrs. Thomas with a token of their affec- 
tion and regard. At the same time he 
handed Mr. Thomas a number of volumes 
as a parting gift from the teachers and 
scholars of the Sunday school. Mr. 
Thomas, in reply, thanked the members 
of the congregation and all his friends for 
their good wishes and their gifts. He 
could not feel it was “ good-bye,” and 
trusted he might often be able to come 
among them again. For upwards of 
twelve years he and Mrs. Thomas had 
been in Nottingham, and during all that 
time the congregation had dealt, kindly 
and generously with them, and he thanked 
them deeply and sincerely. Wherever 
Providence might take them he should 
feel that the congregation and he belonged 
to one another, and would abide always 
together in the spirit of affection and good- 
will. They had presented him with what 
had been called a “ testimonial.” Warmly 
though he thanked them, he ventured to 
say that the best and truest testimonial to 
him would be that, through the disturb- 
ing period before them when they had no 
minister, they held firmly together, were 
more than ever constant in attendance at 
the services, and more than ever vigorous 
and enthusiastic in their work. Now 
was the time to show they were indeed 
a living Church. He prayed that God 
might bless them each and all. 


Sen ne 


A coursp of six lectures on “The 
Labour Unrest and the Control of In- 
dustry” will be given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Webb at the King’s Hall, King- 
street, Covent Garden, on Tuesday even- 
ings, beginning October 29, at 8.30 p.m. 
The subjects include “The Legal Mini- 
mum Wage” and “ Syndicalism and the 
General Strike.” Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M.P., Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., Mr. 
Norman Angell, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
M.P., the Marquis of Tullibardine, M.P., 
and the Bishop of Winchester will be the 
Chairmen. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


The Autumn Assembly of the League 
will be held in London on October 21 
and 22, and particulars of the meetings 
open to the public will be found in our 
advertising columns. We learn that the 
following new vice-presidents have ac- 
cepted office :—Rt. Rev. Bishop of Here- 
ford, Principal Estlin Carpenter, the Revs. 
Dr. Cheyne, Dr. Cobb, Dr. Washington 
Gladden, J. Glass, Mrs. Snowden, H. G. 
Chancellor, M.P., which indicates the un- 
sectarian principle of the League. 

Another feature of the Assembly is to 
be an interdenominational private con- 
ference of ministers. We understand that 
sufficient promises of support have been 
received to ensure a representative gather- 
ing. Any minister who would like to be 
present will please apply to the Hon. 
Secretary at 28, Red Lion-square, W.C., 
the new chief office of the League. Full 
programmes can also be had. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
THE INQUIRER FUND. 


Miss Drenpy, Hon. Secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded, 
acknowledges with thanks the following 
donations :— 


Eo8.cid 
Miss D. Hadfield 010 6 
G. W. Chitty, Esq. 2570720 
The Misses Beard 010 0 
Miss 8. 8S. Dowson 222.0 
Mrs. M. P. 2A2. 0 


HeEALtHy CHILDREN FounD. 


Mrs. HE. de J. du Vallon Benes) 
Ja. Dee tg da ae 0 5 
Already acknowledged, £149 3s. 


Miss Dendy is very grateful for the 
generous response she has received, but 
she would like to have small as well as 
large sums from people who are heartily 
in sympathy with the work and can only 
aflord a mite to help it on. Donations 
should be sent to her at 13, Clarence-road, 
Wrthington, Manchester. 


ides 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


A WAR AGAINST POVERTY. 


Tur outbreak of war in the Balkans, 
which is occupying the attention of the 
public to such an extent at the moment, 
ought not to allow us to forget that what 
its promoters have called a ‘‘ War against 
Poverty ’’ has begun nearer home. In 
furtherance of this campaign a demon- 
stration was held last night at the Albert 
Hall, over which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
M.P., presided, supported by Mr. Sidney 
Webb, Miss Mary Macarthur, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., Mr. W. C. 
Anderson and others. It is unfortunately 
specially necessary toZholdgsuch large 
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meetings at the present time, lest public 
attention be diverted by the hot succes- 
sion of multitudinous other topics, some 
important and others less so, from what, by 


common consent, is the most serious prob- 
lem or series of problems which we and 
other industrial nations have to face. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb are to give a 
course of six weekly lectures, beginning 
with October 29, which, in a sense, may be 
said to belong to the same campaign. 
There is, however, this great difference, 
that chairmen drawn from all political 
parties have promised to preside. Mr. 
Philip Snowden, the Right Hon. F. H. 
Smith, M.P., Mr. Norman Angell, the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P., the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, M.P., and the 
Bishop of Winchester have agreed to take 
the chair on successive evenings, a fact 
which proves that interest in social ques- 
tons and an earnest desire to solve them 
are not confined to one class or party. 


A GanapIAN BurReAU oF Lasour. 


In his speech at the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Tim Healy, fol- 
lowing Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who had 
stated that the Dominion was in favour 
of Home Rule, complained that so much 
information had been given about Moose 
Jaw and Medicine Hat, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan, but very little about Bally- 
hooley or Kilmallock. At the risk of 
falling under the lash of Mr. Healy’s 
tongue, we would call attention to the 
fact that the Saskatchewan Bureau of 
Labour has issued its first annual report. 
As the province had in recent years become 
largely industrialised, it became necessary 
to establish a department the functions 
of which should be to collect, assort, sys- 
tematise, and publish information relating 
to (a) employment, wages and hours of 
labour; (6) strikes and other labour 
difficulties ; (c) co-operation, trade unions, 
labour organisations; (d) the relations 
between capital and labour; (e) the com- 
mercial, industrial, and- sanitary condi- 
tions surrounding working men, and (/) 
such other matters as relate to the per- 
manent prosperity of the industry of the 
province. 

aie > spe eae 


In the first annual report, which has 
recently been issued, it is recorded that not 
one strike, lock-out, or other serious labour- 
trouble occurred within the province during 
the year 1911. Where differences arose 
between employers and workpeople they 
were adjusted before hostilities began. 
On one or two occasions the Bureau of 
Labour acted as mediator in threatened 
disputes. Information is given about the 
numbers employed, earnings, output, &c., 
in reference to agriculture, lumbering, 
woodworking and other industries of the 
province. Many people feel strongly that 
in view of the complexity of the problems 
to be dealt with, and in order to obtain that 
groundwork of accurate information with- 
out which no problem can be solved, it is 
time that here in the British Islands there 
was not only a department, but a Ministry 
of Labour. France, Italy, Holland, have 
their Ministers of Labour. Saskatchewan 


has its department. We ought to have. 
PASS AD ay Bye. - | Sunday school, and the Rev. W. H. Drummond 


both..- 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the weck to make 
this possible. 


Cliiton.—A social gathering was held on 
Friday evening, October 4, under the auspices 
of the Congregational Society of the Oakfield- 
road Church, to inaugurate the work of the 
winter session. Dr. Beckh, in reference to the 
church, said he felt confident that progress | 
was being made. The congregation recently 
had certainly been somewhat larger, and the 
Men’s Open Meeting on Sunday afternoons had 
been restarted. 


Hastings: Resignation—The Rev. 8. Bur- 
rows has resigned the pulpit of the Free Chris- 
tian Church, to the great regret of the congre- 
gation, and will terminate his ministry in 
March, 1913. . 


‘Londen District Unitarian Seciety.—The first 
Unitarian service was held at 632, High-road, 
Leytonstone, at 6.30 on Sunday evening last. 
Publicity was given to the venture by adver-_ 
tisements in the local papers and by the dis- 
tribution of handbills, which the Stratford 
young people very kindly undertook. The 
subject of the sermon was ‘‘ The Charm of 
Unitarianism.’’ Other subjects during the 
next few weeks will be ‘‘ An Aspect of the 
Problem of Evil,’’ ‘‘ From Orthodoxy to 
Freedom,’’ ‘‘ The Growing Idea of God,’’ 
‘* The Faith of Honest Doubt,’’ and ‘‘ What 
is it to be a Christian?’’ The attendance of 
friends is desired. Mr. Morley Chancellor was 
the accompanist. 

The Rev. J. A. Pearson writes as follows :— 
““ Last Sunday evening at the Leytonstone 
service I was happy to make the acquaint- 
ance of several Unitarians whom I had not 
previously known. They came into the 
district ‘not very long ago, and came, I 
suppose, when their old church was. without 
a minister. I should be obliged, and take it 
ag a help in my work, if ministers and others 
would tell me of the advent of any members 
of their congregations into any district of 
London where there is no Unitarian Church at 
present. I could send copies of your paper 
until such times as I was able to call upon 
them. It is no use letting friends drop out of 
fellowship simply because they settle too far 
away from one of our churches. I have been 
able to tell some of my brethren in the country 
of friends of my own who have left one or 
other of the districts with which I am familiar 
in-London.’’ 

It has been arranged that boys of the Boys’ 
Own Brigade and of the troop of Boy Scouts 
from Stratford shall be posted at various points 
near the railway stations and tram and 
omnibus termini to direct people on Sunday 
evening, October 20, when a united service will 
be held at the Dutch Church, Austin Friars. 


London: Essex Ghurch.—A service for the 
induction of the Rev. H. EH. B. Speight, M.A., 
ag junior minister, was held on Friday even- 
ing, Oct. 4.. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. F. K. Freeston. Principal 
Carpenter, in the course of his charge to the 
new minister, referred very cordially to his 
work as a tutor at Manchester College. A 
simple and earnest charge to the congregation 
was given by the Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, 
of Brighton. Subsequently a social meoting 
to welcome Mr. and Mrs. Speight was held in 
Lindsey Hall. Mr. C. Hawksley presided over 
the formal proceedings, and Mr. Ronald Jones 
gave the welcome on behalf of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. Gimson spoke on behalf of the 


as representing the Provincial Assembly. The 


Rev. Joseph Wood also gave a short address. 

Mr. Speight, in his reply, spoke in simple terms 

of the high hopes with which he entered upon 

his work, and the deep feelings of happiness 

pen the proceedings of that night had given 
im, 

London: Hackney.—Harvest festival ser- 
vices at the New Gravel Pit Church on 
October 6 were conducted by the Rev. E. 
Stanley Russell, B.A., of Liverpool. At the 
afternoon service the address was given by 
Mr. Ronald Bartram. On the following Tues- 
day evening Mr. Russell gave a Dickens Recital 
at the Hackney Town Hall. There was a large 
and appreciative audience, and a vote of thanks 
to the reciter, proposed by Mr. Lister, and 
seconded by the Rev. T. Wellard, vicar of 
St. Luke’s Church, Hackney, was carried with ~ 
applause. The proceeds are in aid_of the New 
Gravel Pit school building extension fund. 


Lenton: fslington.—In connection with 
the Jubilee celebrations of Unity Church, 
Islington, an Histeddfod is to be held at Essex 
Hall, on Saturday, November 30, at 3 p.m. 
The subjects for competition include music, 
elocution, literature, art, photography, needle- 
work and cookery, so that competitors have 
a varied list to select from. The judges in- 
clude Mr, Richard Walthew, Mr. J. H. Leigh, 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, Mr. Savage Cooper, 
Mr. J. C. S. Mummery, and others. Al 
amateurs are eligible. The secretary is Mr 


Ronald Bartram, of Fernlea, Kilross-road* 


Highbury. 
London: ay -Preachers’ Union.—Dr. J 
Edwin Odgers, of Manchester College, Oxford, 
has kindly consented to give a short course 
of lectures to the members of the Union on 
Friday evenings in November. The lectures 
will be given at Essex Hall. Sunday school 
teachers, church workers, and any others who 
are interested are cordially invited to attend. 
The subjects of the lectures will be as follows : 
—(1) ‘‘ Controversy in the Early Church”’ ; 
(2) ‘* Anti-Trinitarianism and the Reforma- 
tion ’’; (3) ‘‘ Unitarianism in England ’’; 
(4) ‘‘ Unitarianism in America.’’ 
Lendon: Wood Green — Unity Church.— 
A series of services in connection with a 
special forward movement was commenced on 
Sunday last, when the Rev. Joseph Wilson, 
minister of the church, preached in the morn- 
ing, taking as his subject, ‘‘ Did Jesus Really 
Live? ’’ In the evening the pulpit was occu- 
pied by Mr. E. Capleton, an old friend of the 
late Dr. Mummery, of Wood Green. The Rev. 
Joseph Wilson is to be the preacher at the 2 
morning services on the remaining Sundays of 
this month, and among the preachers at the : 
evening services will be the Rev. John C. 
Ballantyne, of Stamford-street, the Rev. By 
Charles Roper, B.A., of Kilburn, and the-Rev. ae 
W. Moritz Weston, D.D., Ph.D., of Croydon. : 


Manchester: The Late Mr. R. ©. Law.— - 
The Unitarian Church at Chorlton-cum-Hardy 
has sustained a severe loss by the death of Mr. — 
Robert C. Law, which took place, after a long 
illness, on September 29. A large gathering 
of friends joined in the funeral at the Man- 
chester Crematorium, on Wednesday, October 
2. The service was conducted by the Revs. 
E. W. Sealy, M.A., and H. E. Haycock, co- 
ministers of the First Circuit Church. The 
Rev. Dendy Agate, whose acquaintance with 
Mr. Law dates back many years, gave the 
address. A memorial service was held in the 
Chorlton-cum-Hatdy Church on Sunday last. 
‘The Rev. H. E. Haycock conducted the service 
At the close of the sermon Mr. Haycock made 
a personal reference to the high qualities of 
Mr. Law’s character, and on behalf of the 
church members extended the sincerest sym- 
pathy to Mr. Law’s family in their bereave- 
ment, e 

Manchester: Upper Brook-street Free 
Church.—A series of discourses on ‘‘ Rational = 
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Religion ’’ are being held in the church this 
week; with the object of meeting the inquiries 
of many who are perplexed by the present 
religious unrest. The subjects include :— 
‘* The Case for a Rational Church,’’ the Rev. 
KE. W. Sealy ; ‘‘ Religious Values,’’ the Rev. 
John 8. Burgess; ‘‘ A Rational View of the 
Bible,’’ the Rev. H. E. Haycock; and ‘* The 
Modern Self: A New Thing, a New Hope,’’ 
the Rev. W. Whitaker. On Sunday, October 
13, the series will be brought to a conclusion by 
three discourses which will be delivered at the 
morning, afternoon, and evening services 
respectively, on ‘‘ Religious Revivals,’’ the 
Rev. H. E. Haycock; ‘‘ Discussion in Social 
Evolution,’’ the Rev. E. W. Sealy; and 
‘“ Prayer and Worship,’’ the Rev. H. E. Hay- 
cock. 


Poole: Welcome Meeting and Presentation. 
—The Rev. W. B. Matthews entered on his 
’ ministry at Hill-street Chapel on Sunday, in 


Wednesday, after the quarterly meeting of the 
8.U.A. Executive and a social gathering for 
tea, a meeting of welcome was held in the 
chapel. The occasion was also taken to make 
a presentation to Mr. Solly, who happily is not 
leaving the district, but will still reside at 
Parkstone and remain a member of the con- 
gregation. After an opening hymn and prayer 
by the Rey. V. D. Davis, Mr. William Carter, 
who presided, offered a cordial welcome to 
Mr. and Mrs. Matthews, and at the same time 
expressed the pleasure of the congregation 
that Mr. and Mrs. Solly would. still remain 
among them. The Rev. H. 8. Solly joined 
in the welcome, both as President of the 
§.U.A., and as a brother minister, who had 
known Mr, Matthews in early days as a worker 
in his Sunday school at Bridport, and had 


ministry. Mr. W. Stephens spoke on behalf 
of. the Sunday School and Band of Hope; 
and the Rev. J. Ruddle for the ministers of the 
district. The Rev. A. C. Nickerson, as a 
brother minister from America, expressed his 
pleasure at being there and joining in such a 
welcome. He offered some helpful advice to 
the congregation, and words of earnest en- 
couragement. He emphasised the glory of 
their position, even if their numbers were few, 
as making for character, the finest thing in 
the world, and, as expressed in the words of 
the late Dr. Edward Everett Hale: ‘‘ We listen 
to the present utterance of the present Holy 
Spirit.’’ 
Mr. Matthews’ nearest neighbour in Devon, 


recalled memories of that congregation, to 
which he had come to minister as a young man, 
some thirty-four years ago The Rev. E. 
Lockett, also one of Mr. Solly’s young men, 
who had worked with Mr. Matthews in the 


led to the ministry, added his word of congratu- 
lation and God-speed, and after an anthem 
by the choir Mr. Matthews responded to the 
welcome. Simply and earnestly he spoke of 
his purpose in taking up that ministry, with 
grateful thanks for the kindness he and his 
wife had already received. It would be his 
aim, and he asked their help, to make theirs 

a living church of the living God. After the 
singing of Gill’s stirrmg hymn, ‘** We come 
unto our fathers’ God,’’ Mrs. Belben, on behalf 
of the congregation, and as a token of their 
regard and appreciation of his work in their 
midst for the past five years, made the pre- 
‘sentation to Mr. Solly of a gold ring, bearing 
his monogram and the dates of his ministry at 
Poole. Mr. Emerson Carter also spoke, and 
Mr. Solly, with much feeling, acknowledged the 
gift. A vote of thanks to all who had con- 
tributed to the great success of that evening, 

~ moved by Mr. Charles Carter, and seconded by 
Mr. H. Maguire, another hymn, and the 
benediction, pronounced by Mr. Matthews, 


succession to the Rev. H. 8. Solly; and on |} 


been instrumental in introducing him to the’ 


The Rev. W. Agar, of Sidmouth, as: 


spoke warmly of the quality of his work, and 


Bridport Sunday school, and had there been. 


i ‘brought the meeting to a closé, Among the: 
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ministers present were the Revs. C. C. Coe, 
A. R. Andreae, and F. Coleman. The Ring- 
wood and Bournemouth congregations were 
also well represented at the meeting. Mr. 
Herbert Carter, J.P., a prominent member of 
the congregation, has been nominated by the 
Town Council as Mayor of the borough for the 
ensuing year. Mr, Carter belongs to a family 
which has played a large part in civic affairs, 
and he himself has been a member of the Town 
Council since 1905. He has been specially 
prominent as a worker in connection with the 
Adult School movement. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Aw ORiginaL Puspiic Memortat, 

The committee at Godalming responsible 
for deciding what form a memorial to 
John George Phillips, the wireless operator 
of the Titanic, shall take, have hit upon 
a particularly happy idea which will pro- 
bably ensure his name being remembered 
more effectually than the ordinary statue 
or fountain. A cloister is to be erected, 
surrounding a small garden, with seats 
sheltered from the wind and rain, the 
further wall consisting of an arcading 
through which a view of meadow-land 
and wooded slopes may be obtained. 
This idea is one which might be carried 
out with advantage in other places, for 
it appeals both to the sense of beauty 
and utility, and should afford oppor- 
tunities for the sculptor no less than the 
architect, if the design is conceived on 
a large scale and not limited to the com- 
memoration of one person or event only! 


DiIscARDED PETS FOR THE Zoo. 

We feel very sorry for the discarded 
pets which are offered to the Zoo in 
such inconvenient numbers. They consist 
chiefly of the commoner kinds of monkeys, 
small baboons, cockatoos, various: kinds 
of parrots, and not infrequently young 
lions, tigers, and bears. These creatures 
have been indulgently—though not always 
wisely—treated while they were young, 
amusing and harmless, but as soon as 
they become dangerous or in other ways 
obnoxious, it is found necessary to get 
rid of them. Frequently they are not 
in the best condition, or have developed 
some unpleasant habit, but the chief 
trouble, we understand, is that they 
seldom live well. However careful the 
keepers may be, they have not time to give 
to each animal the individual attention 
that it has been accustomed to receive. 
If it is kept alone it very often mopes and 
dies; if it is placed with others it is 
usually bullied and not allowed to have 


its fair share of food. People do not think | 


of this when they admit a fascinating little 
tiger cub or ‘‘ Teddy bear’’ to the 
domestic menagerie, and if it were pointed 
out to them they might probably reply in 
the words of the ironical person described 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s recent articles “ On the 
Love of Beasts’’: ‘‘T think you under- 
rate the pleasure they give. We English 
are so awfully fond of animals.’’ But a 
little more consideration for the feelings 
of the animals themselves would be the 
best evidence of a real affection for them. 


Natrona, Hoop REerorm ASSOCIATION. 
Some remarkable evidence of the need 


make an American,”’ 


part of the sea. 
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for giving greater attention to the subject 
of food and cookery is contained in the 
Fourth Annual Report of the National 
Food Reform Association, which gives an 


account of the recent activities of the 


Association, with special reference to the 
Guildhall Conference on Diet and Hygiene 


in Public and Private Schools, and the 


publication of ‘‘ Our Children’s Health at 
Home and at School.’’ 
with such subjects as the Coal Strike, 
the Feeding of Nurses, the work of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Food Reform, 


It also deals 


the Insurance Act, and the connection 


between intemperance and diet. 


A REMINISCENCE OF Dr. Epwarp 


EvereTT HALe. 
Mary Antin, the author of a remarkable 
contribution to the literature of the Ghetto, 


which has just been published under the 
title ‘‘ The Promised Land,’’ gives a4 
description of Dr. Everett Hale which it 


is difficult to read unmoved. The young 


Russian exile, brought up in the United 
States, 


who from the first loved the 
country of her adoption, and counted 
the days and the years ‘‘it takes to 
was indebted to 
Dr. Hale for some of her happiest memories 
in Boston, and for one of the most in- 
spiring friendships a girlever had. ‘‘ That 
I met Dr. Hale is no wonder,’’ she says. 
‘Tt was as inevitable as that I should 


be a year older every twelvemonth. He 


was a part of Boston as a salt wave is 
I can hardly say whether 
he came to me or I came to him. We met, 
and my adopted country took me closer 
to her breast.’’ In another place she says, 
“*T enjoyed so many half-hours in the 
great man’s house that I do not know 
how to convey the sense of my remembered 
happiness. My friend used to keep me 
in conversation a few minutes, in the 
famous study that was fit to have been 
preserved as a shrine; after which he 
sent me to roam about the house, and 
explore his library, and take away what 
books I pleased.. Who would feel cramped 
in a tenement with such royal privileges 
as these? Once I brought Dr. Hale a 
present, a copy of a story of mine that 
had been printed in a journal; and 
from his manner of accepting it you 
might have thought that I was a princess 
dispensing gifts from a throne. I wish I 
had asked him, that last time I talked 
with him, how it was that he who was so 
modest made those who walked with 
him so great.”’ 
—_——— 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 

Among the recent pamphlets published 
by the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation is one entitled ‘‘ The 
Relation of Social Theory: to Public 
Policy ’’ by Professor Franklin Giddings, 
of Columbia University. He bases his 
remarks on ‘* the improvability of man,”’ 
which involves ‘‘ adaptation to con- 
ditions on which life depends, and ever 
nicer adjustments of differing interests.’ 
In the State, as in the individual mind, 
‘“if any interest or coalition of interests is 
dominant and can act promptly, it rules by 
absolutist methods. Whether it is benevo- 
lent or cruel, it wastes neither time nor 
resources upon government by discussion. 


| But if interests are innumerable, and so 
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distributed as to offset one another, and 
if no great bias or over-weighting anywhere 
appears, government by discussion in- 
evitably arises. The interests can get 
together only if they talk. So, too, in 
international relations. If in coming years 
these shall be adjusted by reason instead 
of by force, by arbitration instead of by 
war, it will be because a true balance of 
power has been attained. If any one 
Power or coalition of Powers shall be able 
to dictate, it will also rule, and the appeal 
to reason will be vain.’’ 
* * * 

The policies by means of which an 
equilibrium of international power can 
be established, Professor Giddings con- 
tinues, ‘‘ must be policies that will tend 
both to differentiate interests and to dis- 
integrate coalitions of power that create 
an overwhelming preponderance of strength. 
‘The great superiorities that now preclude 
effective government by discussion through- 
out the world are, (1) technical proficiency 
based on scientific knowledge, and (2) 
concentrated economic power. If we sin- 
cerely wish for peace we must be willing to 
see a vast equalising of industrial efficiency 
between the East and the West. We must 
also welcome every change that tends 
to bring about a fairer apportionment of 
natural resources among nations and 
within them, and a more equal distribution 
of wealth. If these conditions can be 
met, there will be a Parliament of Man. 
If they cannot be met, a nominal govern- 
ment by discussion will be but a tourna- 
ment of words.”’ 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE situation in the Balkans has grown 
steadily worse during the past week, 
and there has been severe fighting between 
the Montenegrins and the Turks. Though 
at the moment of writing no declaration 
of war has been made, the Greek ambas- 
sador has been withdrawn from Con- 
stantinople, and the Ministers of Servia 
and Bulgaria have been handed their 
passports. The war seems likely to 
be barren of practical results except as 
applying a spur to the supineness of 
the Great Powers, for it is assumed that 
whatever the result may be they will 
dictate the terms of settlement. In these 
circumstances they cannot escape from 
a heavy burden of responsibility for their 
distracted counsels and moral inertness. 
As the Manchester Guardian points out, 
if the Powers were in a position at this 
moment to present both to Turkey and 
to the Balkan Allies a well-thought-out 
scheme and to say, ‘‘ Whatever you do, 
that is the settlement which we are 
determined to enforce,’’ there would be 


no war. 
* * %* 


Tue letter which Sir John Brunner has 
addressed to the Liberal Associations of 
the country is something much more than 
an ordinary manifesto in the warfare of 
party politics. It is a reasoned appeal 
to the conscience of the nation. He speaks 
with grave emphasis of the dangerous 
entanglements into which we have allowed 
ourselves to drift and the’ nervousness 
which has marked the rapid increase in our 
naval expenditure. He attributes much 
of the mischief to diplomacy by secret trea- 
ties and dubious understandings, and to 
““the coldness and pessimism of our own 
Foreign Office’’ which have been ‘‘a 
persistent obstacle to that Anglo-German 


entente which the people on both sides 
of the North Sea clearly desire.’’ 


* * * 


In the course of his letter Sir John 
Brunner makes one practical proposal, 
which will have the enthusiastic support 
of all friends of international peace. 
We give it in his own words :— 

« We ask that the British Government 
shall frankly adopt the policy of exempting 
from capture all peaceful shipping and 
all peaceful property on-sea in time of 
war. This is the American proposal, 
which was supported at the last Hague 
Conference by Germany and a majority 
of the Powers. lf this policy is adopted, 
the main reason—the reason which has 
been accepted and endorsed by the German 
people—for the expansion of the German 
Fleet will be removed, and the one great 
danger to our food supply in time of 
war will disappear.”’ 


* * * 


TuE large and enthusiastic meetings of 
the Congregational Union, which have been 
held in Manchester this week, have been 


remarkable chiefly for the incisive address 


by Dr. Adeney on the Church in its relation 
to the Kingdom of Heaven. It was aglow 
with social passion and quite openly 
apprehensive that the churches in blind 
loyalty to their traditional habits, may 
drift into a condition of impotent alienation 
from the deepest stirrings of the human 
spirit. 

‘* Tt is not to be dened, *” he said, “ that 
some of the best educated and most 
gifted and earnest young men and 
women of our day are deserting the 
churches, not in pursuit of lower in- 
terests, but because they are dissatisfied 
with the teaching and life they have 
met with among them, and are aiming 
as they honestly believe, at something 
better. If 1 could I would proclaim a 
truce to our theological controversies. 
For what shall we gain by developing 
the metaphysics of the new theology, 
or what shall we save by buttressing 


the orthodoxy of the old, if, after the 
old age has passed away, the new age 
is found to care for none of these things ? ”’ 


* % * 


PuBiic criticism of the Mental De- 
ficiency Bill has been concentrated quite 
naturally upon-its compulsory provisions, 
and there are many people, keenly aware 
of the need of far-reaching reform, who 
still hesitate to embark upon legislation 
which introduces the principle of social 
control in such a drastic form. In a 
letter to the Manchester Guardian on 
Wednesday Miss Dendy pleads very 
earnestly that it is necessary ‘‘ to compel 
parents either to take care of their feeble- 
minded children or to allow them to be | 
taken care of.’’ While, however, she 
believes that without these powers of 
compulsion the Bill will be practically 
useless, she is anxious to secure every 
possible safeguard against unjust or un- 
desirable infringements of personal liberty. 


* * * 


In view of the crusade which is being 
carried on in the name of science the last 
sentences of Miss Dendy’s letter are very 
important. ‘‘ We are hearing,’’ she writes, 
*“a very great deal about the advantage 
to the race that will ensue from the segre- 
gation of the unfit. It is a point that I 
myself have often made and which must 
be considered as most important. But 
I am quite sure that it is not the first con- 
sideration with those who are actually 
working for the feeble-minded and who, 
like myself, know hundreds of them inti- 
mately ; to us the first consideration must 
always be the safety and purity and happi- 
ness of our charges. No conditions, we 
feel, must be accepted, no regulations 
made that are not in the first instance 
concerned with the well-being of the feeble- 
minded themselves. Especially it will 
have to be clearly understood that no step 
must be taken that is irretrievable. Segre-- 
gation, with frequent reconsideration of all 
cases, will meet every possible need—and 
this and no more is asked for.’’? To this 
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appeal to the noblest humanitarian feeling 
we have only a word to add by way of 
comment. It is much easier to secure 
this thoughtfulness and consideration in 
the magnificent private enterprise in which 
Miss Dendy is engaged, than in a highly 
organised Government system. Here at 
any rate is a point where legislators need 
to be on their guard and administrators 
must never relax their vigilance. 


* * % 


A CONFERENCE promoted by the Joint 
Committee of the Independent Labour 
Party and the Fabian Society was held in 
London last week in order to inaugurate 
a campaign against poverty. The keynote 
of the speeches was, ‘* If preventable, why 
not prevent it?’’ ‘* We are here,’’ Mr. 
Sidney Webb declared, “‘to say that 
destitution is a disease of Society ; that it 
is unnecessary ; and that it is within the 
capacity of the Government next session of 
Parliament to put an end to the destitu- 
tion.’’ Some wise people will probably 
shake their heads over the last sentence and 
object that it shows little of the temperate 
caution of the Fabian spivit. Be that as it 
may, and whateverthe schemes oflegislation 
which we may favour as wise and prudent, 
we have to find some remedy for a desolat- 
ing social disease. The uprising of men 
and women against the enslavement of 
debasing poverty in the midst of unex- 
ampled luxury is the most momentous 
movement of our time. It has in it all 
the driving force of a-crusade. It is a 
movemert which religion can do a great 
deal to guide and control and inspire. 
But the one thing it must not and dare 
not do is to ignore it. 


* * * 


Tue Church of England and the whole 
country is poorer by the death of Dr. 
Kitchin, the Dean of Durham. A man of 
robust character and keen intelligence, he 
preserved his unconventionality of con- 
viction and utterance at a time when the 
backwash of the Oxford Movement was 
tending to produce a deadening uniformity 
of clerical type. With all the instincts 
and tastes of the scholar, which are usually 
associated with a quict conservatism of 
thought and habit; he never slackened in 
his democratic faith, his alertness to 
questions of conscience in the political 
field, and his deep iaterest in movements 
for tbe uplifting and education of the 
people. The non-collegiate students at 
Oxford and movements for working- 
class education, like the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, have special reason to 
remember him with gratitude. 


* % 


Sir Cuartes Bunrens presided over an 
important public meeting held at Bowdon 
on October 11, when the Rey. John H. 
Harris, organising secretary of the Anti- 
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Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
spoke upon his recent journeys in Central 
Africa, and dealt with the efforts the 
Society is making to secure the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the Portuguese 
colonies, and reforms in the Putumayo. 
Mr. Harris said the advertised boast of the 
former director of the Peruvian Amazon 
Company, and now liguidator, Julio Caesar 
Arana, was that so soon as public opinion 
had died down in England the Putumayo 
Indians would be set to work again. 
Everyone would realise what that threat 
would mean, and his Committee had 
determined to do all in their power to 
prevent such a threat being carried into 
execution. A thorough examination of 
the legal position disclosed the possibility 
that it was within the competence of the 
British Courts to remove Julio Arana, 
and put in his place a reputable British 
subject. with an order to wind up com- 
pulsorily the Peruvian Amazon Company. 
Mr. Harris was able to inform the meeting 
that proceedings with this object had been 
commenced. 


* * * 


WE cannot allow this commemorative 
number to appear without some reference 
to the Rev. Charles Hargrove, who 
has just put off his armour and accepted 
the privileges of old age. In early life he 
passed from the straitest sect of the 
evangelicals, through the discipline of the 
Dominican order and the spacious tradi- 
tions of the Church of Rome, to the 
Unitarian theology, which he has ex- 
pounded and clothed with religious power 
during a ministry of 36 years at Mill 
Hill Chapel, Leeds. We desire to join 
very heartily in the tributes which 
he has received from his own con- 
gregation and many another sphere of 
public activity. For many years he has 
been associated very closely with the 
business management of this paper, and as 
an occasional contributor he has adorned 
our pages with his ripe scholarship and 
the wide intellectual interests which befit 
a quondam disciple of St. Thomas Aquinas, 


* * * 


Tue general reader seldom pauses to 
consider the amount of labour and skill of 
a high order which is employed in the 
production of a daily or weekly journal. 
‘Tue Lyquirer has always been singularly 
fortunate in its relations with its printers, 
and never more so than at the present time. 
In issuing this commemorative number the 
Editor is anxious to express his sense of 
cordial gratitude to the staff in the printing 
office, with whom it is his privilege to work 
week by week. He is deeply indebted to 
them for their unfailing courtesy, their high 
standard of accuracy and good workman- 
ship, and their constant interest in the 
welfare of the paper. 
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THE PEACEMAKER. 


O rHovu who veil’st thine anguished face 


Before this havoc of red war, ; : a 
Bereft of Peace that flies so far, | “a 
And leaves wild terror in her place; a 
A 


Too well we knew thy foolish heart 
Would pay the price of love and hope, . 
Passing beyond their natural scope % 

*Ere man played out his savage part. i r 


And ev’n as He of Galilee — 


Suffered and died, because too soon : 
To alien hearts be brought the boon = 
Of heavenly love—thou, too, shalt see 4 


Once more the soul of good out-thrust, B 
And patience spurned by hurrying feet ; Re 
And taste the sadness of defeat, : 

Remembering that thou art but dust. 


Whereat she raised her eyes, and said: 
Though all around me lie the slain, 
And every breath is drawn with pain, 

My spirit is not with the dead. 


Nor is death all though these should die ; 
But man must reap what man has sown, ; 
Until his spirit, older grown, 

Shall put the wasteful weapons by, 


And seek the home of lovely Peace, 
Who waits beyond our clamorous days 
To guide his steps in holier ways, 

When all the lust of self shall cease. 


1 bow my head, my voice is dumb— 
I see my path through blinding tears ; 
But who am I to shrink from fears, 

Or languish till my Lord shall come ? 


Mine must it be to keep my speech 
Gentle and true, and still to bless, 
Pouring the balm of tenderness 

On bruised souls: perchance to teach, 


To breathe pure thoughts upon the air, 
To pour my life for others’ good 
(Lhe foes of my own heart withstood), 

And succour love amid despair. 


At least I must rebuild the walls 
Of truth these maddened hordes destroy, 
And catch the distant gleam of joy 
Ev’n when the darkest shadow falls ; 


Stirring in hearts that fear to dream 
The ecstasy of forgotten spring, 
The flutter of a young bird’s wing, 

And sunlight trembling on the stream. 


Or lift the veil from root and clod, 
Leaf and fair blossom, blade and ear, 
The miracles of the perfect year, 

And show the secret thoughts of God. 


O then it will not be in vain 
That I have given my soul to Peace, 
Though still the battle does not cease, 
And all the earth is sick with pain. * 


I will arise as from the dust, 
And smile, though rivers run with blood, 
As one who dreams that God is good, : 

As one who knows that He is just. x 


Laura ACKROYD. 


the truth is on one side. 
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THE TASK OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


For seventy years Tue Inquirer has 
devoted its best thought and labour to the 
promotion of a broader and more tolerant 
Christianity. Called into existence to 
serve the needs and reflect the activities 
of a group of religious societies, which in 
spite of theological ostracism cherished a 
lofty dream of inwardness and compre- 
hension, it has always sought to combine 
with its more domestic concerns a generous 
sympathy with all sincere movements of 
the religious spirit, a steadfast loyalty to 
freedom of thought, and an ardent hope 
that along the lines of liberty and love 
men may find at last the vital fellowship 
and the interior unity of purpose and 
affection, which are denied to schemes of 
external uniformity. We may perhaps 
claim without undue boastfulness that its 
distinctiveness is to be found chiefly in 
this direction, in the cheerful serenity of 
temper with which its has approached all 
religious problems and its confidence that 
the victories of truth are always the vic- 
tories of God. The controversies aroused 
by the attack of science, history, and 
criticism on the entrenchments of tradi- 
tional dogma have been reflected in its 
pages. It has been the arena of eager 
controversy about things which are very 
precious to men’s souls. Being human, it 
cannot plead that it has escaped the snares 
of anger or prejudice which pervert just 
judgment. But through it all it has never 
yielded to intellectual panic. 

It is often maintained that openness of 
mind and catholicity of sympathy are a 
source of weakness in religion. May not 
a fellow-feeling for your enemy, it is asked, 
and a desire to understand him cause your 
arm to drop nerveless by your side ? 
Military metaphors are responsible for 
many of the fatal errors of the Church. 
It is no small part of discipleship to listen 
patiently to the teaching of the Spirit 
undistracted by the clamour of contend- 
ing factions. The rather coarse and showy 
virtues of the dogmatist are less admired 
than formerly. Religious problems have 
escaped from the theological enclosure into 
the broad fields of human thinking. There 
is a growing conviction that there are no 
infallible answers in religion in which all 
Slowly men are 
making the triumphant discovery that it 
is not explanations codified in systems of 
doctrine which are the essential bond of 
union among the followers of Christ, but 
the Spirit of power and of love and of a 
sound mind. So far as we have played 
some small part in this spiritual revolution 
and helped to blunt the edge of the carnal 
weapons of controversy we are quite un- 
repentant. In these matters we know in 
Whom we have believed, and we are not 
to be moved from our allegiance. But 
there is another question, or rather a 
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whole series of questions, of very serious 
import, to which it is not so easy to find 
an answer. What these questions are we 
must try to indicate in a few words. 
Taken collectively they bring us face to 
face with the searching sense of dis- 
appointment and the deep vital need, 
which we have in mind when we speak 
of the task of reconstruction. 


A great deal of the energy of the liberal 
movement in the past has been concen- 
trated upon the critical study of tradi- 
tional doctrine. Simply as an intellectual 
pursuit it has been so-absorbing, and, 
owing to the nature of the ground to be 
explored, it has been so strictly depart- 
mental in its activities that comparatively 
little attention has been paid to its re- 
lation to the religion of ordinary men. 
There have been a few minds of compre- 
hensive grasp or prophetic vision, like 
Schleiermacher or Martineau, for whom 
the deeper spiritual meanings were always 
matters of supreme concern. But the 
liberal movement as a whole has tended 
to produce scholars rather than thinkers, 
and to rely more upon rational argument 
than the spirit ‘of prophecy. The quiet 
self-confidence of rationalism, not un- 
mixed with intellectual disdain, has been 
one of its characteristic products, and in 
the seclusion of its academic groves it hag 
dreamed of the time when all sensible men 
would be argued out of antiquated beliefs 
and exploded superstitions. But the ex- 
pected has not happened. It is true that 
the effect of this vast amount of labour 
has been appreciable in several directions, 
but it has had little transforming and en- 
larging influence upon the religion of the 
common people. T'wo very different reasons 
may be alleged for this failure and the 
sense of disappointment which it is 
creating. On the one hand, we may 
accuse men of blindness and prejudice, 
and redouble our eftorts to argue them 
into a new theology. But for that there 
is little heart left, for the suspicion is 
gaining ground steadily that the other 
reason is the real one, namely, that the 
mistake has been on the side of the 
rationalists with their preference for in- 
cisive argument and theological attack 
to the direct witness of the Spirit. 


As we have pointed out already, the 
work of theological criticism has been for 
the most part narrowly departmental. 
It has assumed a severely technical and 
professional tone, and it has shown far 
greater capacity in the examination of 
traditional forms of belief than in the 
synthetic presentation of Christian ex- 
perience in its relation to modern know- 
ledge. There is accordingly no reason for 
surprise that it has been more successful 
in removing débris than in building new 
homes of love and prayer. It does not 
follow, however, that this work was not 
necessary because it has failed to accom- 
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plish. all that its pioneers intended, or 
tbat when it stands in the perspective of 
history it will not be seen as a keen and 
masterful contribution to the uplifting of 
the human spirit. We believe that these 
high claims can be made for it quite justly, 
and that it would be an act of faithlessness 
and folly, worthy only of a sentimental 
obscurantism, to try to belittle its import- 
ance. But at the present moment we 
must face the growing sense of disillu- 
sionment in the spiritual field. The idea 
that we can force men by cogent logic 
into faith, or that the mere juxtaposition 
of different opinions will convince them 
of the truth, is slipping away from us. 
The whole liberal movement in religion is 
on its trial, and the test that is being 
apphed to it is not that of intellectual 
competence but of spiritual efficiency. At 
the same time we are confronted by an 
element of strong and fierce reaction which 
does not scruple to use appeals to religious 
emotion to discredit rational thought. 


And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and fight, ¢ 


Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


In these circumstances the man of faith 
will pray for a deep simplicity of purpose 
and give himself strongly to the tasks of 
reconstruction. 

In the article by Canon Lilley which 
appears in our present issue, he insists 
that we can only be rescued from our 
present dispersiveness and confusion when 
a great religious leader arises ‘‘ capable of 
indicating successfully the permanent re- 
ligious values of the Christian tradition in 
terms of the new habit of mind.’’ It 
may be argued that reconstruction, es- 
pecially if it is to have any wide popular 
appeal, must wait for his appearing. So 
far as we place our confidence in the 
analogies of history this is certainly true. 
And yet it does not follow that we cannot 
do much to hasten his advent by a clear 
acknowledgment of past errors, and still 
more by an earnest cultivation of right 
habits of spiritual emphasis. Here we 
can only indicate very briefly the nature 
of this reform from within, which has 
become a crying need if we are to conquer 
the numbing fear that the long labour of 
thought may end in religious sterility. 

(1) Hitherto the liberal movement has 
owed what influence it possessed chiefly 
to the efforts of lonely students and 
thinkers. Its intense individualism has 
been a source both of strength and of 
weakness to it. It has pursued its tasks 
in contented detachment from the common 
mind, and has paid scant attention either 
to the working of religion in the heart of 
humanity or to the soil of racial memories 
and inherited loyalties, of common ex- 
periences and daily habits, in which re- 
ligious faith finds some of its chief sus- 


-tenance. The result has been a tendency 
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view of a few select individuals, cultivated , 
thoughtful, and seldom exposed either to 
coarse temptations or transports of emo- 
tion. The college garden as seen from a 
study window is a part of the real world, 
but it is an extraordinarily insignificant 
part of it, and a theology suited to the 
tranquil people who take tea upon its 
lawns may have little meaning for the 
men and women who die in garrets and 
the sinners who drift down into the hell 
of despair. This isolating ‘individualism, 
we had almost said this peculiar type of 
class-consciousness, must go. There must 
be a large, a generous welcome for the 
whole vast range of spiritual fact and 
need as it exists in the great world outside. 
Rationalism has tended hitherto to con- 
struct a system of religion on the basis of 
the thoughts and feelings which it con- 
siders appropriate to reasonable human 
beings in the abstract. It can only re- 


cover its sanity and its usefulness, and we, 


are anxious that it should do both, by a 
deep plunge into the living waters of a 
communal experience. 


(2) The attack upon what we conceive 
to be theological error will occupy only a 
small place in any movement which is 
deeply concerned with religion. For a 
similar reason a theology, however reason- 
able and well-articulated it may be in its 
various parts, will have a very limited 
appeal if it is based chiefly upon critical 
conflict or dissent. Unless it springs out 
of the heart’ of a living faith men will 
scent in it an essay in scholasticism rather 
than an interpretation of experience. 
The technicalities of the theologian and 
the professional jargon of the philosopher 
are compassing their own defeat. At 
least they have a waning significance in 
the religious sphere, and they are often 
practised by men who are certainly not 
conspicuous for breadth of sympathy or 
clearness of spiritual insight. It seems 
probable that theology will have to escape 
from its professional enclosures and ex- 
change the seminary for the world, before 
it will gain courage to lop off its dead or 
decaying parts, to regard many of its 
cherished tasks in their intrinsic insignifi- 
cance, and to recover the simple directness 
of speech which is natural to men, when 
they are conscious that they are at close 
grips with the deepest experiences of the 
soul. In their devotion to purely intel- 
lectual pursuits our theological schools 
have almost ceased to practise the habit 
of right emphasis. Which of them can 
say that it carries on its work with the 
same sense of actuality and essential 
relationship to the primary needs of life 
which is to be found in most of our medical 
schools ? We plead for this right emphasis 
and the liberation of theology from the 
bondage of scholasticism as an important 
contribution to the task of reconstruction. 
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to regard Christianity from the point of |, 


(3) In the third place, the liberal move- 
ment has preferred hitherto to cultivate 
sedentary habits, and it has failed almost 
entirely to arrest popular attention by 
daring experiments or heroic adventures. 
The caution of a safe middle-class view 
of religion seems to run in its blood. It 
has been a stranger too long to the great 
happenings of the Spirit. In the article 
to which we have referred already Canon 
Lilley speaks of the revolutionary forces 
in English society which are calling out 
for the guidance and steadying control of 
the religious spirit, and he asks rather 
sadly, ‘‘ Will the Church, with the in- 
tensest willingness and eagerness on the 
part of her ministers, be allowed to pene- 
trate .contemporary life as a whole? ’’ 
What he fears is a paralysing opposition 
on the part of ‘‘all those who either 
openly resist or secretly dread the un- 
known forces which the contemporary 
instinct for reform threatens to release.’’ 
To these grave and emphatic words we 
will only add a confession of our profound 
conviction that any attempt to erect 
barriers of social theory or economic creed 
in the way of the onward march of the 
Spirit of Christ, or to undertake the tasks 
of reconstruction on the tacit understand- 
ing that we may ignore the mighty ethic 
of the Gospel whenever it touches our own 
pocket or position, can only result in 
strangling the liberties of the spirit and 
enslaving the religion of redemption far 
more effectually than any of the dogmas 
of the past. 

‘In what we have said in this article, 
whichis to be taken as merely a first sketch 
on a theme of almost infinite magnitude, 
we desire to make it perfectly clear that 
we have no sympathy with the foolish 
and fatuous attacks upon reason which 
have become fashionable in some quarters 
and are supposed by our modern senti- 
mentalists to be a sign of returning faith. 
Those who believe that the wold was 
made by the Word or Reason of God, 
and that in Him it subsists, will also be- 
lieve that when they think, as well as when 
they love, they are partakers of the divine 
nature. Among all the branches of human 
knowledge theology is still queen, but 
men will only acknowledge her sovereignty 
when she stoops to serve and confesses 
that the works of God in nature and in 
grace are greater than she. Theology ex- 
plains; the Gospel kindles and inspires ; 
and theology without the Gospel is dead. 
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HYMNS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
MI, 
“ City of God, how broad and far.” 

: SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
THE friendship of Samuel Johnson and 
Samuel Longfellow is a beautiful thing to 
remember. Longfellow was the elder of 
the two by three years, and had graduated 
at Harvard, and had two years’ experience 
in teaching, before they met in the autumn 
of 1842 as students for the ministry in 


the Harvard Divinity School. There they 
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were drawn together in close brotherly 
affection, and in the intimacy of common 
interests and common work, which re- 
mained unbroken for forty years; and 
it was only death that brought the separa- 
tion. The younger of the two was the 
first to be called away, and to Longfellow 
remained the sorrowful task of writing 
the memoir of his friend for the volume 
of his ‘‘ Lectures, Essays, and Sermons,”’ 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1883. 

Samuel Johnson was born October 10, 
1822, at Salem, ‘‘the mother city of 
Massachusetts,’ on the coast some 
fifteen miles to the north-east of Boston. 
He was the son of a physician, and his 
father’s house at Salem remained his 


home for all but the last five years of his- 
hfe. His one settled ministry, from 1853 - 


(the year in which Longfellow went 
to Brooklyn) until 1870 (with an interval 
of the year they spent together in Europe), 
was with the Free Church he established 
at Lynn; but even then he continued 
to live at home. Lynn was a busy in- 
dustrial town about five miles away, 
between Salem and Boston, on Nahant 


Bay, and he simply went over for the — 


Sunday service, and during the week to visit 
his people. Like his friend Longfellow, 
he was never married. Up to the close 
of his ministry, Johnson’s publications had 
been confined to separate sermons, and 
pamphlets, and contributions to papers 
and reviews, except for the hymn-books 
the two friends brought out together, 
the *‘ Book of Hymns,’’ 1846, and ‘‘ Hymns 
of the Spirit,” 1864; but afterwards 
he concentrated on a work to which 
he had long been devoted, and brought 
out two volumes of his ‘‘ Oriental Religions 
and their Relation to Universal Religion,”’ 
the first on ‘‘ India’’ in 1873, the second 
on ‘‘China’’ in 1877. A third volume 
on ‘‘ Persia’’ appeared after his death. 
In 1876, on his father’s death, Johnson 
left Salem, and with a younger sister 
moved to the old family. homestead, 
a farm near Andover, inland on the 
Merrimac, and not far from the Whittier 
homestead at Haverhill. There he died, 
February 19, 1882, ten years before his 
friend, and not quite sixty years of age. 
Jobnson went as an undergraduate 
to Harvard in 1838, the year of Emerson’s 
Divinity School Address, and he and his 
friend entered the Divinity School in 


jthe year of Channing’s death, a few 


months after the appearance of Theodore 
Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse of Matters Pertaining 
to Religion.” They had both gone up 
as young men trained in the older school 
of Unitarian piety, but the quickening 
impulse of the Transcendental Movement 
took hold upon them during their student 
years, and they were found among those 
who were ardently with Parker in the 
early controversies and troubles which 
arose over his outspoken heresies. They 
both preached for him at West Roxbury 
during their last year at College, after 
he had begun to preach in Boston, but 
was still responsible for his old pulpit, 
and threw themselves with increasing 
resoluteness upon the side of progress and 


the wider outlook in religion. Their — 


‘* Book of Hymns,’’ the fruit of those 
last months at College, included Parker’s 


C O Thou great Friend to all the sons, 2 
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and was adopted by his Boston 
Parker liked the book, 


“it recognised 


of men, 
congregation. 
Longfellow says, because 


with and wm the soul of man.’’ Johnson, 


by nature and a born idealist. 


life. 
that early book, including ‘‘ Father, 
in Thy mysterious presence kneeling’? ; 
and. a fourth, ‘‘ God of the earnest heart,’ 
which he wrote in 1846 for their gradua- 
tion exercises, is in the later supplement. 
For that occasion his class-mate O. B. 
=. Frothingham also wrote his well-known 
- hymn, ‘‘ Thou Lord of hosts, whose 

: guiding hand.’’ During the years of 

his ministry Johnson lectured a good 

deal on the Anti-Slavery, Temperance, and 

Women’s Rights platforms, and for the 

Free Religious Association. In May, 1859, 

John Brown, the Abolitionist, was in 

Lynn, and gave an address in the hall 

where Johnson’s congregation met. The 
_ substance of his later books on Oriental 

Religions he gave as lectures both at 

Lynn and at Brooklyn. It was Lloyd 

Garrison who said of Johnson: ‘‘ In his 

presence ignoble thoughts were impossible, 
& and conversation held a fitting level. 
To be with him was to increase one’s 
: self-respect and resolution. Great things 
<< seeméd easily possible under the stimulating 
a influence of his abounding faith and 
spiritual insight.’’ 

In the early summer of 1860 the two 
friends sailed together for Europe, and at 
Nice spent a rainy November arranging 
the material for their ‘‘ Hymns of the 
Spirit,’ published four years later. During 
the winter they were at Florence, and in 
the Boboli Gardens gathered ivy to plant 
on the newly-made grave of Theodore 
Parker. It was at Nice that Johnson 

= wrote what is perhaps his finest hymn : 
a City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime ! 

The true thy chartered freemen are 

Of every age and clime. 


One holy Church, one army strong, 
One steadfast high intent, 

One working band, one harvest song, 
One King Omnipotent. 


: It is the hymn of a brave reformer, 
a strong and clear in its vision of the true 

ideal, with a broad outlook upon human 

history. The form of the verse answers 
to the quality of the thought. The lines 
= are strong and satisfying throughout, and 
f give noble utterance to the faith that 
lifts men up in exultation amid the ¢on- 
flicts of the world. Here the prophet’s 
and the psalmist’s vision of the ‘‘ City of 
our God ’’ takesonanewform. ‘‘ Beauti- 
ful in elevation, the joy of the whole 
earth ’’ it still is, ‘‘ the city of righteous- 
ness, the faithful city”’; but now the 
King has his faithful men in many lands. 


How purely hath thy speech come down 
From man’s primeval youth ! 

_ How grandly hath thine empire grown 

et - Of freedom, love, and truth! 


more than was usual in the Unitarian 
hymn-books the idea that there is a Holy 
Spirit and that God is really present 


as his friend records, was a transcendentalist 
Instinc- 
tively he sought spiritual truths by direct 
vision, and found his deep convictions of 
God, duty, and immortality as the im- 
mediate inward experience of his own 
Three of his own hymns are in 


They are one people, these free men 
of the City, one in aspiration, one in 
fearless and devoted purpose. Every true 
man understands his brother’s speech and 
sees the light of the same consecration and 
enthusiasm in his eyes. The vision gathers 
up into one great host all who from the 
earliest time and in many lands have 
dared to stand for freedom and truth, 
and have known the power of love. For 
God they all have striven, even though 
they knew it not; strong in His strength, 
who is eternal Righteousness; and now 
in the vision of faith they are seen to be 
all together within the walls of the mystic 
City of God. 

Let the man who stands alone, and 
has to suffer for the truth, take courage. 
Here is the great company of witnesses ; 
he belongs to them. ‘Their strength will 
nerve his will, their rejoicing song of 
victory refresh his heart. It may be 
a distant vision that comes to him in 
the field of his sore conflict, but the 
watchfires are there, gleaming from afar. 
Comrades are watching with him through 
the night, and the lonely sentinel on 
outpost duty is glad and unafraid. 


How gleam thy watchfires through the 
night 
With never-fainting ray ! 
How rise thy towers, serene and bright, 
. To meet the dawning day ! 


In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sands ; 

Unharmed upon the Eternal Rock 
The Eternal City stands. 


One image follows quickly on the 
other, but each is clear and beautiful. 
After the night watch the dawn, and the 
city ‘‘ beautiful in elevation,’’ clearly 
seen in all its noble strength; and 
then finally amid the tumult of the 
world, and the insecurity of those who 
have not set their feet upon the true 
foundation, the city of those who trust in 
God and His truth, immovable, because it 
is founded upon the rock. ‘‘ The eternal 
God is thy dwelling place, and under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms.’’ 

¥. De D. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN LONG 
AND SHORT METRE. 


Amone the curiosities of American 
literature we must place the translation of 
the Psalms made by Dr. Cotton Mather, 
but issued without his name. The title 
reads: ‘* Psalterium Americanum: the 
Book of Psalms in a Translation. Exactly 
Conformed Unto the Original; But all in 
Blank Verse, Fitted unto the Tunes 
Commonly used in our churches. Which 
Pure Offering is accompanied with Illus- 
trations, digging for Hidden Treasures in 
it. And Rules to employ it upon the 
glorious and various Intentions of it. 
Whereto are added some other portions of 
the Sacred Scriptures to Enrich the 
Cantional : Boston in N.E. 1718. Printed 
by 8. Kneeland for B. Eliot, 8. Gerrish, 
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D. Henchman, and G. Edwards, and 
sold at their shops.” 

Mather translated direct from the 
Hebrew, and each psalm is printed as 
prose, without being broken up into lines. 
Notwithstanding this appearance the ver- 
sion is, as the title-page declares it to be, 
in blank verse. ‘The author declares that 
many of his predecessors put in poor 
matter of their own “ merely for the sake 
of preserving the clink of the rhime 
which after all is of small consequence 
unto a generous poem, and of none at 
all-unto the melody of singing.” He has 
hit upon an ingenious device by which to 
accommodate the varying tastes of those 
who liked short metre best, and also of 
those who preferred long metre. This may 
be shown by the example of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is printed so that it can 
be sung to any short metre, but by the 
addition of parenthetical words printed in 
black letter can also be sung to any long 
metre tune. 


Our Father who art in the Heav’ns 
(O let) thy name be sanctify’d ; 
thy Kingdom, oh, may it arrive ; 
Thy will, may it be (fully) done— 
Done here upon the earth below, as 
it is done in Heav’n (Above). This 
day bestow thou upon us, what is 
(to be) our Daily Bread. And us 
our debts forgive, as we, our Debtors 
(freely) do forgive. And to tempta- 
tion lead us not, but us from (the 
worst) evil save. Because the King- 
dom, it is thine. The Power too, 
tis thine (Alone), And thine the 
glory still will be, For evermore. 
Amen. (Amen.) 


“The Director of the Psalmody need only 
to say: ‘Sing with the Black Letter, or 
sing without the Black Letter,’ and the 
tune will be sufficiently directed.” 

Notwithstanding their economical adapt- 
ability to the long and the short of con- 
gregational music, these palms and spiritual 
songs of Cotton Mather did not attain a 
world-wide popularity. 

To show fairly the quality of Cotton 
Mather’s version, let us set out its longest 
form as it would appear in any_ modern 
hymn-book into which it found its way : 


Our Father Who art in the heav’ns 
O let thy name be sanctified ; 
Thy Kingdom, oh, may it arrive ; 
Thy will may that be fully done. 


Done here upon the earth below, 
As it is done in heav’n above. 
This day bestow Thou upon us 
What is to be our daily bread. 


And us our debts forgive as we 
Our debtors freely do forgive. 
And to temptation lead us not 
But us from the worst evil save. 


Because the Kingdom it is Thine, 
The power too it is Thine alone, 
And Thine the glory still will be - 
For evermore. Amen, Amen. 


If the metrical versions of the Lord’s 


Prayer now existing in the English lan- 
guage are ever collected, that of Cotton 
Mather will not be found to be the worst. 


W, E. A. Axon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND CHRISTIAN 
ETHICS. 


Sir,—Which of us does not know the 
words of the prayers for our nation in the 
‘*'Ten Services ’’ ? 

Thou hast gathered our people into 
a great nation, and sent them to sow 
beside all waters, and multiply sure 
dwellings on the earth. Deepen the 
root of our life in everlasting righteous- 
ness; and let not the crown of our 
pride be as a fading flower. Make us 
equal to our high trusts; reverent in 
the use of freedom, just in the exercise 
of power, generous in the protection of 
weakness. 

And again ; 

Thou hast planted us as a people, 
in quiet resting places, and stretched 
out our branches over the sea, and laid 
upon us a mighty trust. Never through 
vain conceit may we be blind to the 
unchanging conditions of thy blessing. 
The world and its fullness are thine ; 
our portion thereof may we hold, not 
in wanton self-will, but reverently, as 
of thee; making it the stronghold of 
right, the refuge of the oppressed, and 
the moderator of lawless ambition. 


Which of us who breathe such prayers 
and cherish such aspirations can con- 
template with any kind of equanimity 
our recent and present foreign policy ? 
We have had treaty rights by the assertion 
of which we might, at any time have 
broken up the hideous system by which 
the late King Leopold plundered and 
tortured to death his and our {fellow 
creatures literally by the million, but the 
oppressed found no refuge in our power. 
We allow ourselves at this moment (see 
the current number of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter) to be bound by a treaty with 
Portugal which under easily imaginable 
circumstances might mean our armed 
defence of slavery. Where then is our 
justice in the exercise of power? It is 
under a company formed with the pro- 
tection and prestige of English law that 
the nameless horrors of Putumayo have 
been, and perhaps are being, perpetrated. 
Where is our generosity in the protection of 
weakness ? 

‘* But these matters are not so simple as 
you seem to think ’’ we are told. Perhaps 
not. Perhaps also they would be simpler 
if we were more single-hearted, and really 
cared more. Can we not at least make 
our rulers and administrators feel that 
it is their business, second in importance 
to none, to make the power of England 
felt as a refuge to the oppressed, and a 
protector of the weak? Can we not 
make them feel that complications and 
difficulties are to be met and disentangled, 
not welcomed as excuses for inaction ? 

But in these cases it is in the main 
inaction, not action, which we have to 
lament. The cry of the wretched goes 
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up and there is none to hear it. Is this the 
limit of our faithlessness 2? We have, and 
we can have, no confidence that it 1s 80. 
We are in league with Russia, and in 
spite of official assurances we can have 
no confidence that we are not arranging 
with her for the practical partition of 
Persia, and affixing an indelible stain on 
the name of England. We know that we 
have passively condoned our partners’ acts 
of hideous barbarism and have actively 
supported her in crushing the most hope- 
ful promise of renovated life in her victim, 
and the official announcement of her 
withdrawal of foreign troops as one of 
the objects to be secured by the late 
conference at Balmoral is closely followed 
by the news that the Russian forces in 
Persia are immediately to be strengthened ! 

We have but just heard a shamefaced- 
apology made in Parliament for joining in 
an attempt to hamper and perhaps mutilate 
and enslave China at the dictate of her foes 
and rivals, taking advantage of her weak- 
ness at the very moment when her vener- 
able civilisation is endeavouring to throw 
off the incubus that has oppressed it for 
centuries. 

We are bewildered to find the allies of 
our better aspirations just where we 
should last expect them—amongst the 
professional soldiers, who denounce our 
subservience to Russia in Persia, and the 
professional financiers, who have made 
our attempted action in China appear as 
ridiculous and feeble as it is sinister. Our 
diplomats seem to lag as far behind in- 
telligent force and enlightened commercial 
self-interest as they do behind the more 
generous impulses of a democracy still 
sound at heart. 

And in the midst of the horrors that 
impend over Macedonia and the Balkans, 
what confidence can we have that England 
is on the watch for an opportunity of 
atoning for the ghastly blunder of the 
supersession of the treaty of San Stefano 
by the treaty of Berlin, which has sub- 
jected Macedonia to confusion and out- 
rage for a whole generation ? 

And all this time we have been helping 
steadily to divide Europe into two great 
hostile camps, and to identify ourselves 
with one of them independently of the 
rights or wrongs of any quarrel that may 
arise between them, till men are further 
and further driven towards a fierce and 
gloomy fatalism in which destruction 
seems to loom up as the final goal of all 
construction, and even the doubtful 
“conquest of the air’’ is contemplated 
almost exclusively in its bearings upon 
conflict, jealousy, and murderous animosity. 

Does all this represent the heart and 
intelligence of England? Absit! Demos 
sits in the carriage and pays the bills, but 
the men who wear his livery and sit on the 
box and drive, neither ask for nor obey his 
orders, and will never tell him where he is 
being driven till he has got there. “Never 
show a thing to a fool till it is finished ’’ 
is evidently the diplomatic motto; and 
Demos—the well-meaning, but preoccupied 
and perhaps indolent Demos—is the fool. 

Joining Persian and German friendly 
committees and Congo and anti-slavery 
societies, signing petitions, attending meet- 
ings, writing to harried and jaded Members 
of Parliament, is weary work. If that is 
all we can do, we must do it. But our 
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goal must be something beyond that. It 


must be to send a purifying blast of in- 
dignation and inspiration through the 
purlieus of officialism and diplomacy, and 
let our servants know that they grossly 
and foully misrepresent us when they 
play the diplomatic game in which truth 


and honour, justice and mercy, are mere 


phrases and labels, and the fates of nations 
are but pawns. If they will not drive where 
we want to go we must risk the blunders 
and complications that may arise, and, 
making a clean sweep of ‘‘ diplomacies,’’ 
must see what common sense, high prin- 


‘ciple, and openness of aim can do at the 


Foreign Office. Is it not time that 
Auguste Comte’s motto, Viwre au grand 
jour—live in the daylight—were applied 
there too !—Yours, &c., 
Puitie H. WIcksTEEp. 
Childrey, near Wantage, 
October 13, 1912. 


—__-—__—_ 


ANGLO-GERMAN AMENITIES 


Srr,—In connection with the article on 
Anglo-German Relations, which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, Professor Sieper 
is doing all he can to induce his own 
pupils as well as students from other 
Universities to visit the British Islands 
and spend some time there. As one of 
the best means of getting to understand 
English life and ways is to live in an 
English home, Professor Sieper would be 
glad to know the names and addresses 
of cultivated people who could con- 
veniently receive German students, male 
and female, as paying guests in their 
homes for periods of several months. 
The students will gladly pay the normal 
charge paid for accommodation such as 
they wish, and in the intervals of master- 
ing our language would willingly impart 
a knowledge of their own to such as may 
desire to acquire it. May I suggest that 
you receive at your office the names and 
addresses of such as could accommodate 
paying guests. If you consent, it would 
probably facilitate matters, if those who 
write would at the same time state their 
charges, whether they prefer ladies or 
gentlemen, and other details. The names 
could then be handed over to Professor 
Sieper. Hoping that you will see your 
way to help in this small, practical contri- 
bution to the growth of a better under- 
standing between two nations whom some 
people seem to be endeavouring to embroil 
in conflict—Yours, &c., 

R. P. Farry. 

Bigwood-road, Golder’s Green, N.W., 

October 16, 1912. 

[We shall be glad to receive names and 
information as our correspondent suggests, 
and to forward them to the right quarter. 
—Ep. of Inq. ] 

———__—.f>—__— 


We have received the second number of 
La Riforma Italiana, the monthly magazine 
which has been started under the auspices 
of Signor Conti to represent the association 
of ‘‘ Liberi Credenti.’’? One of its objects 
is to stimulate a desire for good reading 
as a method of mental liberation. The 
present issue gives prominence to a survey 
of Italian public libraries, with a view to 
their improvement and their greater use- 
fulness in the cause of popular education. 
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By TRYSTIE’S QUEST; or, Kit: King of 
the Pidgwidgeons, A Fairy Tale. With Cover 
GREVILLE Design, Title Page and Thirty-one Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. . 


MACDONALD, Dr. MacDonald’s new fairy tale is in the same vein as 
M.D. his amusing and successful story last year, The Magic 
Crook, and parents and friends may be quite satisfied 
5s. net. they are getting the right book to engross and stimulate 

Postage 4d. the children when they order TRYSTIE'S QUEST. 

Now ready. 
B THE FOREST FARM. Autobiographical 
¥ Tales of the Austrian Tyrol, With Apprecia- 
PETER tion by M. EK. King and Biographical Introduction 
| by Dr. Julius Peterson. Large er. 8yvo, cloth, with 
ROSEGGER. Portrait. 

_ These stories of the fast disappearing peasant farmer’s 
2s. net. life in Styria are among the most beautiful and indi- 
Postage 3d. | vidual pictures produced to-day, and they have all the 


charm of novelty to English readers, Now ready, 


DELFINA OF THE DOLPHINS. 
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Postage 2d. that children will be fascinated by the stories, 
Now ready. 
ey THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 
DR. LIONEL A Biological and Sociological Study. 


TAYLER ‘his fresh and intensely interesting work on a subject 
< of increasing importance will now be published on 
November Ist. Orders can be placed at once, 


33. 6d. net. 
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labours have given to Tou Inquirer the 
position of influence which it occupies 
to-day as a Journal of Liberal Religion, 
Literature, and Social Progress. But men- 
tion may be made of Joun Laor, Ricuarp 
Hour Hutton, WALTER BageHot, THOMAS 
Sapter, and Sir J. R. Roprnson among the 


“THE INOUIRER.” 
1842—I912. 

Tur INQUIRER was founded in ‘1842, and 
its first number bore the legend ‘‘ Truth, 
Freedom, Charity,’’ as the watchwords 
of its career. Its original staff included, 
in addition to the editor and sub-editor, 
a dramatic critic and a writer on the 
money-market, a sign of the variety of 
interest which its promoters thought 
suitable for the religious press. During 
the seventy years of its existence Tus 
Inquirer has remained faithful to this 
largeness of aim, and it has played a 
considerable part in the widening of the 
meaning of religion so as to include the 
hallowing and uplifting of life in all 
its aspects. It has always sought to 
promote an attitude of cordial co-operation 
between the finest human culture and 
the interests of a tolerant and spiritual 
Christianity. 

At one time news and criticism of a 
distinctly political character appeared 
regularly in the columns of THE Inquirer. 
But the enormous development of the 
daily press, combined with the acute cross- 
divisions in political opinion have led it 
to forego the doubtful advantage of party 
allegiance and to claim the support of men 
and women of all parties, who believe 
in the application of a high-minded 
Christian morality to public affairs, the 
promotion of international peace, and 
the raising of the mass of the population 
to higher levels of happiness and well- 
being. In fulfilment of this purpose it 
devotes increasing attention to the spiritual 
significance of the social movement, and 
the promotion of the various forms of 
social service in which modern Christianity 
finds its most characteristic expression. 

Tue Lyquirer has always been supported 
by Unitarians, and it has never flinched 
in its advocacy of the rights and liberties 


of gratitude is also due to the services 
of three of its former editors, the Rev. 
T. L. Marswaxt, 1856-88, still living in 
honoured old age; the Rev. W.G. Tarrant, 
1888-1897, and the Rev. V. D. Davis, 
1898-1909. With such a record it may 
surely plead that it has filled a worthy 
place in the annals of English journalism, 
and if length of years bring wisdom 
that it has still a noble mission to fulfil, 


THE RATIONALITY OF 
SPIRITUAL TRUST. 


By Proressor G. Dawes Hicks. 


_ THIRTY years or so ago the prospect 
immediately in front of the liberal move- 
ment in religion appeared to be a bright 
and promising one. As against what 
may be called the conservative attitude, 
its adherents were conscious of having 
been victorious all along the line. The 
work of clearing the ground of a number of 
antiquated doctrines had been proceeding 
with vigour and determination. Bodies 
of experts, thoroughly equipped for the 
task, had all at once undertaken that 
work. Scholars, who had spent their 
lives in tracing the genesis and growth of 
the Christian and other religions of the 
world, scientists, who had been winning 
truth after truth in the laboratory and in 
the fields of empirical research, were then 
ready and willing to combine with their 
| occupation as specialists the réle of the 
popular writer and lecturer. Nothing, for 
example, could well be more admirable, 
either in the way of scientific exposition 
or in the way of literary persuasiveness, 


great names of the past. A special word | 


of religious minorities. The best thought 
and the noblest activities of the Unitarian 
movement for the past seventy years are 
reflected in its columns. But it has never 
been narrowly denominational either in 
feeling or outlook. Supported by men 
nurtured in great traditions of tolerance 
and freedom, it has sought to promote 
the cause of mutual co-operation and 
understanding among the various sections 
of the Christian Church, and to lay more 
stress on the things which unite than 
on those which divide. This attitude 
of wide religious sympathy has won for 
it Tecognition in many quarters, and 
writers of eminence have been glad to 
contribute to its columns quite irre- 
spective of denominational allegiance. At 
the present time it supplies an interesting 
object-lesson in the possibility of cordial 
co-operation of this kind. 

It may seem invidious to make any 
selection among the names of those whose 


than the non-technical essays and ad- 
dresses of Huxley and Tyndall, to which 
so many inquiring minds in those days 


owed their initiation into the principles 


of the nineteenth century Aufkidrung. 
With a force and lucidity rarely equalled, 
these authors swept the curve of discussion 
through the really significant questions 
that were in dispute, and left no excuse for 
misunderstanding or confusion. The un- 
tenability, from the point of view of natural 
science, of the Biblical accounts of the 
origin of the universe, of the creation and 
fall of man, and the like, was demonstrated 
with logical cogency. The whole con- 
ception of the miraculous, on the basis of 
which the orthodoxy of the time reposed, 
seemed futile in face of the overwhelmin 
evidence that. was being exhibited of the 
reign of law in nature, now a commonplace 
in physical science. It looked, therefore, 
safe to predict that another generation 
would witness the downfall of established 
dogma, and that the little band of religious 
folk who had been prepared in advance 
for the advent of the new knowledge 
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might count upon an early entry into their 
Canaan. Probably the wiser heads of 
those days knew better ; I doubt, however, 
whether any of them anticipated the par- 
ticular trend of events which we have lived 
to see. 


For there is no disguising the fact that 
the splendid stand made at the time of 
which I am speaking against traditional 
creeds and dogmas did not succeed in 
producing anything like the result which 
might reasonably have been ‘expected 
from it. The orthodox communities 
could not, it is true, proceed upon their 
way as if nothing had happened. They 
have been compelled to adapt their theo- 
logy, in a measure, to the altered con- 
ditions. They lend no countenance now — 
to a reconciliation of the early chapters 
of the Book of Genesis with modern geo- 
logy, such as was attempted even by 
Mr. Gladstone, and Bishop Wilberforce’s 
mode of disposing of Darwinism has long 
since ceased to find imitators. But, on 
the other hand, the Church of Rome has 
recently been drawing to its fold a 
much larger number of converts than pre- 
viously, Neo-Catholicism has been tighten- 
ing its hold upon the Established Church of 
England, a vague mystical Christology has 
been in course of development among the 
evangelical Nonconformists, and new sects - 
have been springing up in abundance, each 
with some special dogma to guard and 
cherish. And meanwhile the liberal re- 
ligious movement has been making but 
comparatively little headway, if, indeed, 
in certain respects it has not actually lost 
ground. 

How are these things to be accounted 
for? Doubtless a variety of circumstances 
would call for mention in any attempt to 
answer the question fully. I lay stress now 
upon two circumstances only, which, how- 
ever, unless I am greatly mistaken, are 
mainly responsible for what has happened. 

In the first place, we need to bear in 
mind the character of the standpoint 
from which most of the negative criticism 
was done. It was that of a rationalism 
which, if I may so express it, was not 
thorough-going, a rationalism that had 
not learnt to confide in its own wings. 
Underlying its destructive work, much of 
it eminently necessary and needful, there 
was a consciousness of impotence when it 
came to doing anything further. A scepti- 
cal distrust in the very principle it was 
wielding to such effect as an instrument of 
attack lay at the root of its procedure and 
doomed it to sterility. Human reason, 
which it had shown to be capable of tre- 
mendous exploits when it was a matter of 

ulling down the erections of the world’s 
childhood, it treated as a mere babe in the 
matter of evincing its own constructive 
power. Though competent enough so long 


‘as it continued under the leading strings 


of sense-perception, human thought was 
judged to be too hopelessly immature to 
venture into regions of super-sensuous 


girealities. _And not only too immature. 


A radical defect of a constitutional kind 
incapacitated it from the start, and there 
was, therefore, no likelihood of its ever 
reaching the stage of adult independence. — 
The relatively simple function of tracing 


back to their farthest antecedents the facts ~ 


and events of the material world it could 
discharge fairly well. But set it the task 
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of rendering to some extent intelligible the 


plan or meaning which these countless 
groups of sequent occurrences exemplify, 
and its utter inaptitude at once became 
manifest. The part of wisdom lay in 
candidly recognising the limits of rational 
inquiry, and in relinquishing the dark 
mysterious realm of the Unknowable to 
form a sort of playground for the emotions 
and the imagination to disport themselves 
at will. So far as the interests of liberal 
religion were concerned, it amounted, 
therefore, to this—that what this particular 
phase of scientific criticism had accom- 
plished for it with the one hand, it nullified 
with the other. 

In the second place, the supporters of the 
liberal movement in religion were them- 
selves too little aware of the real drift of 
the sceptical tendency to which I have 
been alluding. They did not clearly ap- 
prehend the nature of the obstruction that 
had been flung up to block their progress 
along the road they had hitherto been 
traversing. Some few of their leading 
thinkers were certainly alive to the danger 
of the situation, and by one great mind 
at least the agnostic challenge was fear- 
lessly accepted and magnificently met. 
Had Dr. Martineau’s larger works seen the 
light earlier the outcome might have been 
very different. But, as a rule, the liberal 
theologians of those days did not deem 
it a duty of theirs to devote attention to 
the basal principles of knowledge and 
morality. With their time largely occupied 
in developing their objections to the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement and the like, they were di- 
verted from the more vital and fundamental 
issues which had been raised by the men 


‘of science. One thing, however, is cer- 


j 


tain. Thoughtful minds amongst the laity 
were interested in these issues much more 
deeply than in the controversies of the 
theologians, and, to a far wider extent 
than was at all suspected at the time, 
doubts had spread as to the possibility 
of having a religion based on the normal 
intelligence of man and apart from a 
supernatural revelation. Such doubts were 
not to be allayed by an appeal, only too 
frequent, to an extra-rational authority, 
variously described as faith, or intuition, or 
immediate experience. It was a rational 
vindication of the religious consciousness 
that was needed; and when at length 
that vindication came, in the shape of 
the great volumes of Martineau and Caird, 
it came, for the object I am here indicating, 
too late. The current of thought had 
turned. 

The current of thought had turned, 
but not appreciably in the direction of 
scientific agnosticism. The truth is, there 
is nothing in humanity so ineradicable 
as its religiousness; and religious ex- 
periences, native to the human soul, 
simply refuse to be argued out of exist- 
ence. That being so, one can, I think, 
readily understand how it happened that 
the agnostic attitude led to a reverting of 
many to the folds of orthodoxy. To throw 
discredit upon the powers of reason is for 
rationalism always a suicidal act, and it 
proved to be so in this instance. “‘If you 
elect to abide by reason, you must put up 
with its shortcomings, and not expect 
from it a testimony it cannot give,’’ had 
been the burden of the agnostic message. 
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‘* Very well, then,’’ has been the reply in 


‘ 


numerous cases, ‘‘ we take your word for 
it; we acknowledge, with you, the im- 
potence of the unaided reason in the 
presence of matters about which we, as 
men, are most in need of guidance. If 
reason can supply us with no satisfactory 
theory of life, how can you blame us for 
accepting what we require from other 
hands? Why should we suppose your 
critical methods of testing the contents of 
what purports to be a miraculous revela- 
tion are so infallible when in other respects 
the methods at your disposal are so 
lamentably defective ?’’ In short, the 
net result of the agnostic argument was 
to strengthen rather than to weaken the 
position of orthodoxy, and to yield it an 
effective means of repelling the criticism 
to which it had been subjected. A defence 
of philosophic doubt may be undertaken in 
order to save theological dogma from the 
danger to it that might result had it to 
encounter philosophic knowledge. 

The agnosticism of the last generation 
reappears again, in a different guise, 
in the ‘‘ anti-intellectualism’’ of the 
present time, and it is not impossible that, 
in regard to it, liberal theologians may 
repeat the mistake of allowing the compara- 
tively trivial matters of sectarian propa- 
ganda to obscure the important and funda- 
mental question that is now being forced 
uponus. Most educated people are familiar 
with the fashionable antithesis between 


intellect or reason on the one hand, |. 


and instinct or intuition on the other, 
but perhaps not many will be prepared 
to recognise its kinship with the old con- 
trast, drawn, for example, in the famous 
Belfast Address of 1874, between ‘‘ objec- 
tive knowledge’’ and ‘‘ the region of 
poetry and emotion.’’ That the two 
theories are closely related is, however, 
easily discerned. Intellect evinces, it is 
true, according to M. Bergson’s  con- 
ception of it, an even more radical defect 
than the scientists to whom I have been 
referring would have granted. For they 
were willing to trust to its guidance in 
interpreting the facts of the natural 
world; they disputed only its sufficiency 
for the interpretation of aught beyond, 
whilst M. Bergson finds it almost equally 
disqualified for the one purpose as for the 
other. Nature, so the great French writer 
insists, is everywhere an inward process 
of change and becoming; its central 
and fundamental characteristic is fluidity, 
life, creativeness. But intellect, fashioned 
by evolution for the exigencies of human 
practice, must needs work with stable 
elements and invariable conditions, and 
so singles out from the flowing stream of 
reality those factors which, taken in abstrac- 
tion, have the aspect of identity or same- 
ness. After the manner of the camera, 
which in the hands of enterprising journal- 
ists is becoming so tantalising an apparatus 
for rendering permanent what one would 
wish to be transient, the intellect takes a 
number of snapshot views at the passing 
procession of concrete individuals, makes 
these the contents of its picture, and then, 
entrenching itself in a network of concepts 
obtained in this artificial way, is for ever 
vainly attempting to entangle and retain 
in its. stationary web the moving reality 
that is meanwhile hastening on. Hence 
emerges the violent opposition which 
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M. Bergson and his followers would con- 
‘stitute between intelligence and life. Life 
is more than intelligence, and knowledge of 
life comes not by way of intellectual 
apprehension. The intellect killeth ; in- 
tuition alone giveth life. By the in- 
tellect the world is mechanised and 
deadened ; by intuition it is quickened 
and vivified. And intuition or instinct, 
which in its unconscious phase is sympathe- 
tic action, becomes in its conscious phase 
sympathetic insight, a mode of divining 
sympathy, which requires to be sharply 
distinguished from intelligence, round 
which, as a luminous nucleus, it forms, 
even when amplified and purified, ‘‘ only 
a vague nebulosity.’’ 

Two obvious considerations suggest 
themselves at once. In the first place, if 
the character of reason or intellect be such 
as is here depicted, if it is constantly 
falsifying the reality it represents, leading 
us to suppose that what is moving and 
living is inert and lifeless, then surely 
it is a peculiarly unpractical instrument 
to serve the ends of practical utility, 
and the élan de vie must be perpetrating 
upon us a.strange and inexplicable trick in 
evolving it as our means of actively carrying 
on the business of existence. And in the 


second place, if the truth of life is revealed 


to intuition, whilst the intellect is charac- 
terised by a natural inability to com- 
prehend the truth of life, it is, to say 
the least, a curious circumstance that, 
as a matter of fact, all we really know 
of life and evolution has been discovered 
by the latter, in spite of its natural in- 
ability, and that the former, in spite of 
its capacity, has contributed to such know- 
ledge not the smallest iota. The intellect, 
it 1s alleged, breaks up what is really 
continuous into fragments apparently dis- 
continuous. Yet all the same it would 
have to be admitted that the continuity of 
the oak with the acorn, or of the mammalia 
with the lower species of organic beings, 
are facts which have been hidden from the 
wisdom of intuition and revealed to the 
blundering faculty of conceptual thinking ! 

I am concerned now, however, with 
Bergson’s speculation in so far only as it 
brings before us a view of the nature of 
thought or reason which is becoming in- 
creasingly prevalent, and which calls 
certainly for earnest consideration on the 
part of those who have been wont to base 
their religious trust on rational grounds. 
Reason, it is urged, and from various 
quarters, moves and must necessarily 
move within a sphere of abstractions. It 
operates, and can only operate with con- 
cepts or notions, and a concept or notion 
is formed by a process of analysis by which 
some limited feature or characteristic is 
artificially severed from the concrete whole 
to which it belongs, and is then considered 
for itself alone. We thus lose touch with 
the rich and varied reality which always 
has countless aspects, and we content our- 
selves by singling out some salient feature 
of that reality. Reason, moreover, cannot 
correct itself and atone for-its own de- 
ficiency ; it is condemned to roam among 
shades, and to expend its strength in 
barren inferences and logical demonstra- 
tions. Particularly, it. is argued, with 
respect to religious conviction, does the 
dissecting process of reason become 
disastrous, for it murders religious ex- 


perience in the very act of dissection. 
Religious conviction is founded in im- 
mediate intuition or feeling; and the 
recesses of feeling, the darker, inarticulate 
strata of consciousness, are the only places 
in the world where we catch real fact in 
the making and are in contract with such 
absolute realities as we actually know. 
Compared with this world of vivid in- 
dividualised feelings, the world of general 
notions or concepts which reason contem- 
plates is without substance or life. Whilst 
no logical demonstration ever engendered 
serious belief in God’s existence, the 
personal assurance that comes from the 
affective side of our nature may be over- 
whelming. 

The voice is, as 1 say, largely the voice 
of the old agnosticism over again, and the 
error it conveys may be brought to the 
surface in the following manner. In the 
first place, it does not follow because 
reason operates with abstract or general 
notions, that it is thereby disqualified for 
the apprehension of concrete living realities. 
Without general notions, no knowledge, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, would be 
possible at all; refuse to use abstract 
notions, and you must remain, as Aristotle 
put it long ago, for ever dumb. But 
knowledge, though itself composed of 
general notions, may none the less be 
knowledge of particular individual facts. 
Just as the word ‘‘ blue ’’ may mean blue, 
although the word itself is not blue, so a 
notion or concept although itself abstract 
may mean something that is extremely 
concrete. In the second place, reasoa is 
by no manner of means the mere power of 
forming and using abstract ideas; it is 
no less essential to recognise the unification 
and synthesis involved in the process of 
thinking or reasoning than to recognise 
the analysis which is perhaps its more 
obvious external feature. Reason is not 
only the power of distinguishing and dis- 
criminating ; it is the power likewise of 
seeing widely and steadily and connectedly. 
Even in ordinary speech we call a person 
unreasonable whose point of view is narrow, 
who is only conscious of one thing at a 
time, and who is consequently the prey 
of his own caprice, whilst we describe a 
person as reasonable whose outlook is com- 
prehensive, who is capable of looking at 
more than one side of a question, and of 
grasping a number of details as parts of 
one whole. Thus it is that every great 
scientific generalisation carries with a 
more accurate and definite individualising 
of the particulars in which it finds exem- 
plification. If, for example, Newton ab- 
stracted from the particular event of a 
falling apple the universal law of gravita- 
tion, the falling apple must instantly have 
become transformed for him into a much 
more pronounced and distinctive individual 
than it had ever been before. By dis- 
cerning in it an identity with all other 
moving bodies, he was at the same time 
determining with greater insight and pre- 
cision its specific nature and significance. 
Abstraction is undoubtedly one feature, and 
a most important feature, of the activity 
of thought, but its importance consists 
largely in this, that it renders possible 
modes of intuition, forms of immediate 
experience, that would be absolutely un- 
attainable without it. An intuition which 


}at a lower level is vague, confused, and 


inarticulate, becomes at the higher level 
clear, distinct, and articulate; an experi- 
ence once blind and meaningless reveals at 
length its purport and significance. 

There is, then, no real antithesis between 
intuitive insight and rational insight, 
between thought and life. Intellect may, 
of course, degenerate into a cold and 
merely logical process of ratiocination, 
that seeks to pass all things in heaven and 
earth through the sieve of its narrow for- 
mule of elimination or excision, but it 1s 
as absurd to allow this abortion to usurp 
the name of reason as it would be to take 
the emaciated body of a helpless cripple 
to be typical of the human organism. 
The best expression of life is found in 
reason when it is actualised in the wide, 
deep insight that sees life steadily and 
sees it whole, a culmination which it alone 
can reach. The rational life presupposes 
the natural life, and could not exist with- 
out it, but the latter does not continue to 
exist in all its original crudeness side by 
side with the former. The natural self 
lives on, with all its feelings, appetites and 
passions not in mere outward mechanical 
combination with the higher self, but 
transformed into the organ of its spiritual 
life. 

Only in the rational life of man, con- 
ceived in the sense I have been trying to 
explain, do we find the trusts and aspira- 
tions of religious experience making their 
appearance and exerting their influence. 
The rational human consciousness cannot 
be broken up into separate and inde- 
pendent departments; there is within it 
no feeling that is not rationalised feeling, 
no volition that is not rational volition, 
nor is there on the other hand any thought 
that is not suffused with feeling and with 
willing. But it is intelligence or thought 
or reason that runs through, characterises, 
and gives organic relation to all the other 
aspects of the mental life of man. For 
the rational mind so constituted, capable, 
as it then is, of taking a broad, far-seeing, 
synthetic view of the universe, the funda- 
mental distinction is possible between 
existing fact and value or wo1th, and the 
disparity is recognised between the present 
actualities of things and the values which 
may be realised in or through them. 
This means that in the midst of our life’s 
changes there comes breaking through the 
changeless—the eternal—in the form of 
the consciousness of that which is in- 
trinsically worthy. That which is super- 
natural in the legitimate sense of the term 
then stands forth to view, and bears along 
with it an authority which cannot be de- 
rived merely from that which 7s as natural 
fact. When in intellectual apprehension 
the inquiring mind subjects its ideas to the 
stringent norm or standard of truth, and 
tries to understand what is really signifi- 
cant. in the rhythm of events, when it 
surrenders itself without reserve or stipula- 
tion to what is borne in upon it as right or 
good, when it enjoys with unselfish en- 
joyment a thing of beauty—in each and 
all these cases that which ought to be is 


as having no less claim and title to be called 
real than the stones of the hills or the waves 
of the sea. And in the long run spiritual 
trusts rest upon the supreme assurance of 
rational insight that, in this the umiverse 


of being, the reality of values is no whit less 


recognised by the rational consciousness’ 
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certain than the reality of natural, facts, 
and that it can only be so because the 
ground of such reality is a mind that is 
divine. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
CHURCHES. 
By tue Rey. L. P. Jacks. 


THERE is a verse of Henry,Vaughan’s 
which seems to me to strike the keynote 
of my subject, and though it is only 
the first line that I need for my illustration, 
you must allow me to quote the verse 
entire. 


O holy Hope ! and high Humility, 
High as the heavens above ! 
These are your walks, and you have 
shown them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 


“* Holy hope and high humility.’’ These 
two qualities, taken in combination, are 
the essential outfit of the perfect citizen. 
I do not deny that other qualities are 
required. I would allow the importance 
of intellect and knowledge, I would agree 
to all that might be said about the necessity 
of political science, and I would not 
quarrel with a certain measure of the 
combative spirit in fighting for his own 
and others’ rights. If you added the 
various recognised political virtues, such 
as public spirit, patriotism, or human- 
itarianism in its widest sense, I should still 
be with you. But unless all these qualities 
and acquirements were held together, 
encircled and permeated by holy hope 
and high humility, I should not admit 
that the ideal citizen was before me. 

In listening to the political utterances 
of various parties I seldom recognise 
the ideal citizen as I have described him. 
I perceive a person who possesses many 
of the qualities I have named ; he is 
able; he is instructed; he has public 
spirit; he has the courage of the fighter. 
But I am looking for a man who bears 
a closer resemblance to King -Arthur’s 
knights than he does. He seems to me 
to lack one and sometimes both of the 
qualities which I believe essential to the 
perfect citizen. He lacks that combina- 
tion of holy hope and high humility 
which belonged to Sir Galahad. 

In vain do we look for this combination 
in the newspapers, or the movements, the 
currents, the propaganda of the political 
life of the time. Perhaps one ought 
not to look for it there. A man 
deeply imbued with holy hope and 
high humility would not make a good 
leader-writer according to the standards 
of modern journalism. He might not 
even make a good speaker according to 
the standard of modern audiences. The 
combination is certainly to be met with ; 
but not often in high places, nor in public 
places. It is met with oftenest among 
obscure individuals. There are plenty 
of such, and they are at all times the 
foundation of the State. 

Tt is the combination of these two quali- 
ties that seems to me lacking in the social 
movements of ourtime. Looking, however, 
at the two in separation there is one of them 


of which no, one could say that it fails to 
appear. Hope, even holy hope, is present 
everywhere. The modern citizen is full of 
hope, fuller indeed, than the citizen of 
any previous age. There never was a 
time when men’s expectations were higher, 
nor when the things expected were so 
good. If instead of ‘‘hope’’ I speak 
of ‘‘ social aspiration’’ you will under- 
stand what I mean. The whole civilised 
world, especially Great Britain and the 
United States, is aflame with social aspira- 
tions of one kind or another. In America 
I think the flame burns even brighter 
than it does here ; but here it burns very 
bright. Who of us is not a reformer, 
and a confident reformer at that? Who 
of us but believes, and believes ardently, 
in better days soon to be. 

But what about “high humility”? Per- 
haps you may be disposed to think that 
such a quality is not needed in this con- 
nection. Given social aspiration, enough 
of it, and of the right kind, and we have 
all we need to mend the world of its 
most pressing ills, This, however, I 
cannot accept. I shall try to persuade 
you that hope, even holy hope, is in- 
effective in social affairs unless conjoined 
with high humility. But before giving 
my reasons for this belief I ask you to 
notice the plain fact, that high humility, 
which Burke called ‘‘ proud submission ’’ 
and ‘‘ dignified obedience,’’ is not present 
among modern citizens to anything like 
the same degree that social aspiration is 
present. 

Let me give you an example. A friend 
has recently sent me a copy of the New 
York Evening Mail, containing a full re- 
port of the speeches made in Chicago 
at the recent launching of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
campaign. These speeches are all aglow 
with social aspiration. I think it fair 
to say that never since democracy was 
born has such a sweeping tide of reforms 
been offered to a great people all at once. 
Everything is to be reformed from top 
to bottom. Nor is there the slightest doubt, 
to my own mind at least, that the authors 
of all this mean intensely and mean well. 
To look on even from a distance is in- 
spiring ; to participate in such endeavours 
must be more inspiring still. Everything 
that you can wish for in the way of social 
aspirationisthere. But “high humility” is 
lacking—just as it is on similar occasions 
at home. Perhaps you will say again 
that high humility is not to be expected 
in such things. But I do not think you 
would maintain that after reading all these 
speeches, as I have done. For example, 
on one page of the paper you would find 
a bold headline indicating one of the chief 
points in a Senator’s speech. The head- 
line runs thus: ‘‘ The American conscience 
and intelligence are irresistible.’’ Turning 
over the page you will find a still bolder 
headline to the following effect: ‘‘ Plain 
statement of facts as to the stealing of 
the National Convention for Taft.’’ 
Obviously, therefore, the Senator was 
wrong. The American conscience is not 
irresistible any more than the British 
conscience, or the German conscience, is. 
Had the American conscience been as 
irresistible as the Senator thinks it is, 
it would have prevented the National 
Convention from being stolen for Taft. 
Here one feels at once the need for high 
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humility in dealing with great affairs. 
Tt is as fatal for a nation as it is for a 
man to regard its conscience as irresistible. 
All our troubles as nations and as men 
arise from the ease with which our con- 
sciences can be resisted: and it is the 
function of high humility to make us 
recognise this humbling fact. We feel the 
awfulness of conscience just in proportion as 
we feel our ability to resist its commands. 
Were it irresistible all would be easy. 
Because it is not irresistible all is difficult. 
We have to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling, trusting neither our- 
selves nor anybody else to do right merely 
because conscience tells us that right 
ought to be done. There was once a 
man who coveted his neighbour’s ass. 
‘*Tt is harmless to covet,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ because my conscience forbids 
me to go further and steal.’’ And imme- 
diately he went forth into the field and 
stole the ass. 

None the less the introduction of 
conscience in this connection is vitally 
important, and the American Senator 
was right in the main. It 1s impossible to 
doubt that the principle at work as well in 
our social aspirations as im current law- 
making is a principle of conscience. 
Social reform at bottom is neither more nor 
less than an effort to be just. If the law 
of England as it stands to-day and as it 
promises to stand to-morrow be compared 
with the law as it stood a hundred years ago, 
none but a blind soul could overlook 
the vast increase in the moral tendencies 
of legislation. The oratory of Mr. Roose- 
velt and his supporters, as well as of his 
opponents, leave upon the mind, at least 
they leave upon my own, the impression 
that in American politics also conscience 
is profoundly at work. It is true that I 
should feel deeper confidence in the 
righteousness of Mr, Roosevelt if he would 
give up the habit of asserting in public 
that his motives are righteous. It is 
the only thing that makes me suspicious ; 
but when allowance is made for the 
difference in temperament between the 
Americans and ourselves, the suspicion 
does not amount to much. Taking a 
broad view of the situation I cannot 
doubt that American public life is seething 
with ethical enthusiasm, just as our 
own is, and that Mr. Roosevelt, but not 
he alone, is a true spokesman of the 
people in that respect. So then I think 
we may conclude that a great wave of 
social aspiration is at the present mo- 
ment passing over the entire Anglo-Saxon 
race, and that these aspirations owe their 
origin’ to moral forces. A new vision of 
the good has been revealed to the eyes of 
the peoples. The life of the race is strong 
in hope, and in hope that is holy. 

This very circumstance, splendid as it 
is, has its own dangers. I do not allude to 
the fact that reforms which originate in 
conscience may yet be wrong-headed and 
mistaken. That danger is real; but 
statesmen are well aware, perhaps too 
well aware, of its presence. The danger 
I am thinking of springs from another 
source, from the very source, in fact, which 
led the American Senator to speak of 
the national conscience as irresistible. 
People are too apt to think that the victory 
of progress is won when conscience stands 
behind the laws. The goodness, the right- 


sousness of the laws satisfies them. If only 
they can get that they will have all they 
want. Of course, we differ as to what 
exactly would constitute a righteous law ; 
but behind our difference lies the common 
agreement that righteous laws, if only 
we could get them, would set us right. 
Now that, I venture to think, is a delusion, 
and a very dangerous one. 

To make good laws is one thing: to 
get those laws. obeyed by the people is 
another. The difference exists in a demo- 
cratic community quite as truly as in a 
community ruled in any other way. 
Obedience to law does not follow from the 
fact that the people have imposed them 
on themselves. How often have you and 
I made laws for ourselves which we have 
soon found an excuse for breaking. Nor 
is obedience secured by the goodness of 
the law, by its obvious justice, by its 
complete expression of the conscience of 
the people. A perfectly just system of 
laws, when you come to think of it, would 
be very hard upon us all. It would 
have a pleasant side, no doubt, so far as 
it removed the wrongs and the unjust 
burdens we have to bear. But it would 
have a difficult side too; because in the 
strange complex of modern civilisation we 
are all parties, often unwilling and even 
unconscious parties, to inflicting wrongs 
and burdens on other people. Were the 
laws made perfectly just to-morrow we 
should all be intensely surprised at the 
amount of renunciation we should have to 
practise, and the number of arduous 
things we should have to do. No class 
of persons would be more surprised than 
those of us who are now most eager that 
law should be perfectly just. We should 
be surprised in the first place at dis- 
covering how much harm we had done with- 
out knowing it. We should be still more 
surprised to find that many persons 
whom we now regard as doing more harm 
than ourselves are in point of fact not 
doing so much. A day of judgment, 
full of strange reversals, would come for 
everybody. Many that are first would be 
last, and the last first. Nobody would go 
scot-free. Amusements that we consider 


necessary, conveniences that seem inno- | 


cent, privileges we regard as sacred would 
have to be given up. Should we consent ? 
I am doubtful for myself. If I consented 
it would be by the grace of God, and not 
in virtue of any qualities I now possess 
as a citizen or a man. Taking myself 
as I am I feel pretty sure that I should 
ery out that it wasn’t fair, and I should 
begin to join myself with others who 
were of the same opinion. There would 
be plenty of them. And among them there 
would certainly be a few clever scoundrels, 
calling themselves patriots, or lovers of 
liberty, or what not, who would soon 


teach the rest of us how these just laws 


which seemed so unjust upon ourselves,, 
could be made of none effect. We should 
develop a wonderful ingenuity in venting 
excuses for our disobedience, and modes 
of escape from its penalties. 

But the mention of penalties suggests 
a possible weakness in my argument. I 
may be told that there is no real analogy 
between the laws which private conscience 
lays down for the individual, and laws 
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individual may resist the legislation of » 
his private conscience without suffering 
any penalty beyond that which conscience 
itself imposes. Not so with laws estab- 
lished by the State. IfI break a public law 
which bids me do justice to my fellowman 
all the world may know of it, and I shall 
then be promptly clapped into jail. There 
is therefore no playing fast and loose 
with the public conscience, as there is 
with the private, when once it has ex- 
pressed itself in law. Is not the State 
armed with powers of coercion adequate 
to prevent such things? And does not 
this destroy the analogy ? 

I wish I could persuade myself that 
it did. I am just as ready as any man 
to reason, in my ordinary moments, 
on the supposition that the will of the 


community makes the laws, and the police- 


man does the rest. But at other moments, 
which I believe to be better informed, this 
supposition seems to*me a fond illusion. 
The policeman can really do no more than 
a law-abiding people are willing that he 
should do. If they are not law abiding — 
the very first person to become infected 
with their lawlessness will be the police- 
man. When I wasin America my American 
friends told me that in many great cities 
the police are the principal agents in 
defeating obnoxious laws which have been 
passed by the conscience of the com- 
munity. The policeman is effective just 
in so far as he is backed up by the proud 
submission and dignified obedience of the 
citizens. A good policeman is possible 
only in an atmosphere of high humility. 
Where that spirit does not exist there are 
no good policemen. And a bad policeman 
is worse than none at all. 

Believing, then, as I think we must, 
that the public conscience is becoming 
more powerful in the shaping of law, the 
community must be on its guard against 
supposing that the police can save it from 
unfaithfulness to its own moral decrees. 
If the spirit of unfaithfulness is abroad 
the police are more likely to abet than to 
hinder the moral weakness of the citizens. 
On that ground alone I would maintain 
that the analogy with the private con- 
science still holds good. ' 

Again. The problem of coercing the 
disobedient, which, of course, is what I 
have in mind in speaking of the policeman, 
assumes very different aspects according 
to the different degrees of control which the 
law assumes over the citizen. Coercion is 
practicable only within narrow limits ; 
when, for example, the law confines itself 
to the protection of life and property, 
and the enforcement of contracts. The 
exact point at which law begins to outrun 
its own power of compulsion cannot be 
defined ; but such a point unquestionably 
exists, and is probably much sooner reached 
than most of us seem to Imagine. And 
for my own part I cannot doubt that all 
the great social movements of our time are 
concerned with creating systems of legisla- 
tion, so vast in extent, so complex in appli- 
cation, that it would be wholly impossible 
to police their working. Assuming that 
these systems fail to carry the antecedent 
goodwill of the people, and require to be 
enforced by the strong arm of the law, 
they are one and all doomed to come 


which public conscience lays down for} to naught. Even as things are the problem 
the community. It is true that the‘ is difficult enough. The mass of legisla- 
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tive enactments which control the ordinary 
operations of trade and employment has 
grown of late by such large and rapid 
additions that the powers of the State 
are taxed to the uttermost in looking 
after the recalcitrant, who are certainly 
numerous. Ask any village policeman 
to describe the change which has come 
in the scope of his duties during the last 
ten years. Said one of them to me, 
‘* What with this new pig-fever law and 
_ these ’ere sheep-dippin’ regulations, I 
can tell you, Sir, that it’s not often I get 
a good night’s rest. Why, it wants two 
policemen to look after every farm in 
this parish.’’ Well, ‘‘ this new pig-fever 
law and these ’ere sheep-dippin’ regula- 
tions ’’’ are only a drop in the bucket of 
recent legislation, and the bucket itself is 
only a drop in the ocean compared to the 
vaster systems of legislative control to- 
wards which our social aspirations are 
pointing. Please understand that I am 
not arguing against the extension of 
legislative control. I am only pointing 
out that the vast. systems contemplated 
by our social idealists will either work of 
themselves or not work at all. They 
cannot be worked by coercion. Take, 
for example, the stupendous programme 
outlined by Mr. Roosevelt in his Chicago 
speech. Mr. Roosevelt proposes to put 
the entire business life of the United 
States under strict legislative control. 
Production, distribution, consumption, em- 
ployer and employed, manufacturer, buyer 
and seller, must all submit to laws enacted 
by the conscience of the community. 
Now just imagine what all this would 
mean, if the community having obeyed its 
conscience by enacting these laws in a 
moment of moral insight and enthusiasm, 
shall fall a little later into a mood of moral 
apathy, just as an individual is apt to do, 
discovering the irksomeness of these just 
restraints it has imposed upon itself, and 
reverting once more to its devil-take-the- 
hindmost attitude of mind. The problem 
of coercion would then arise, and coercion 
~-on so vast a scale is, I venture to think, 
impossible ; or even if possible an appalling 
thing to contemplate. The same thought 
applies to the legislative programme of 
Socialism, which I need hardly remind you 
is entirely different both in principle and 
aim from that of Mr. Roosevelt. Socialism 
as a system willingly accepted by the 
people seems to me practicable enough ; 
but Socialism as a system to be enforced 
or even policed, is a manifest absurdity. 
Whichever of the two forms our social 
aspirations may take what we have to 
provide for is not merely a moral en- 
thusiasm which will bring the desired 
system into existence, but a moral en- 
thusiasm which will sustain it in being 
ajter it has been created. Unless we can 
do this second thing we effect very little 
by doing the first. And the second thing 
is much more difficult to do than the 
first. The first, however, is all that 
most of us are thinking about. We are, 
as I have said, too apt to rest content as 
soon as we see the public conscience at 
work in making the laws. We are too 
little concerned to bring the public con- 
science into a state which will faithfully 
maintain, in spite of all hardships, the laws 
itself bas made. Such a state of the 
public conscience is precisely what I mean 
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by that high humility, which is proud sub- 
mission and dignified obedience. 

Were I called on to answer the question 
so often raised of the relation of the 
churches to the social problems of the time 
I should try to answer on the line of those 
reflections. Of all the qualities that go 
to the make-up of the perfect citizen 
high humility is the one that lies nearest 
to religion. If you tell me that holy 
hope—social aspiration—lies very near 
to religion, I shall agree. But I shall add, 
that high humility lies nearer still, and 
Ishall try to persuade you, and I think you 
will not require much persuasion, that in 
social affairs holy hope is a vain thing 
until combined with high humility. Yet 
high humility, essential though it be, is 
the neglected factor in the social life of 
the time. Unless the churches make them- 
selves responsible for its cultivation, I 
do not know who else will.. And if no- 
body cultivates it our brightest dreams 
will come to naught. 

The peculiarity of religion is that it 
exhibits the good under personal forms 
which enlist the permanent loyalty of the 
human heart. Religion does more than 
rouse moral enthusiasm; it mazntains the 
moral enthusiasm that it rouses. Here 
it is that religion and good citizenship 
join hands. The essence of both is loyalty. 
I need not say permanent loyalty; be- 
cause the very point of loyalty is its per- 
manence. And the great. defect of the 
various non-religious ideals of our time 
seems to be precisely there. They are 


efficient enough up to the point of the. 


rousing enthusiasm to carry reform; 
but they make no provision for that en- 
during self-submission which alone en- 
sures the result. I will say no word to 
depreciate by one grain the good that is 
being done by non-religious social ideals. 
I will only point out one thing they are 
failing to do. They are failing to produce 
the type of character which can sustain 
the burden involved. in what they propose. 
They are proposing to the world schemes 
of life for which existing loyalty is wholly 
inadequate, and they do nothing to 
provide the loyalty that will be required. 
Something more than humanitarian econo- 
mics is needed. And it were better that 
those schemes, admirable as they are, 
should not be tried at all rather than be 
tried and then come to naught for want of 
loyal souls to carry them through. That 
is the danger that overclouds the future 
of democracy; and it seems to me to 
indicate pretty plainly a function for 
the churches in relation to the social 
problems of the time. 


ee 
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Dr. L. P. Jacks on ‘‘ Democracy and 
Discipline,’’ which should be read in con- 
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and the Churches,’’ which appears in our 
present issue. Among other articles of 
special interest in the same number we 
may mention “ The Essence of Religion,”’ 
by the Hon. Bertrand Russell ; ‘* Modern- 
ism and the Protestant Consciousness,’’ by 
Professor Lobstein; ‘‘The Pessimism of 
Bergson,’’ by J. W. Scott; and ‘‘ The 
Gnostic Redeemer,’’ by Edwyn Bevan, 
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to lift the whole structure bodily and plant 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By Canon A. L. Littey. 


Ir is easy enough for the interested 
observer to record the evidences of what 
is called Liberalism in any existing Christ- 
ian community. It is, indeed, much 
more easy than profitable. For the ques- 
tion that is of decisive importance remains, 
viz., what chances of success within the 
particular Communion and as a permanent 
contribution to the further development 
of its religious life such a movement is 
likely to have. And the answer to this 
question sas on changes which are 
now at work in the attitude and essential 
constitution of churches, changes which 
have nothing to do with theology, yet 
whose results upon the particular theology 
of those churches may be important and 
even decisive. I shall ask leave, there- 
fore, in dealing with the Liberal movement 
in my own Church to consider these two 
questions separately. 


I, 


I propose then, in the first place, to 
indicate the tendencies in actual Anglican 
theology which seem to me to have an 
essentially Liberal direction. To do 
even this it is necessary, before every- 
thing else, to take account of the general 
change of attitude which has charac- 
terised the history of the English Church 
during the last seventy years. It is useless, 
for instance, save for the purposes of bare 
historical record, to dwell upon the Essays 
and Reviews discussion, or even upon the 
controversies that arose round the militant 
person of Colenso. Their results have, 
indeed, long since passed into the general 
mind of Christendom. But the type of 


Liberalism which was represented by these | 


pioneers has no point of contact with the 
present theological temper of the Church. 
The only Liberalism that exists, that has 
at least any chance of fruitful action 
within the Anglican Church, is one which 
can make effective appeal to that Church 
as modified by Tractarianism. The Trac- 
tarians recovered for Anglicanism the idea 
of the corporate Christian Society, with all 
its implied religious values, the value of 
tradition, the value of continuity, the 
value of a Divine-human mediation of 
grace as typified and concentrated in the 
sacramental system. They no doubt con- 
ceived of and represented those values in 
the most rigid and exclusive manner. For 
them tradition was the dpse divit of the 
Fathers, continuity depended on a quasi- 
mechanical succession of ecclesiastical 
orders, sacramental grace was mediated 
exclusively through this miraculous order. 
Yet the values had been definitely re- 
covered, and henceforward the function of 
religious Liberalism had become the uni- 
versalising and religious deepening of these 
values. 

It may be admitted at once that this 
positive and essentially religious function 
of Liberalism has hardly yet dawned upon 
the general consciousness of the English 
Church. It is to certain members of the 
Roman Church that the honour of conceiving 
it clearly belongs. That is not to be won- 
dered at. The Church which is just recoyer- 
ing long abandoned religious values is 
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less likely to see their universal import 
than the Church whose religious heritage 
they have always been. Yet if this posi- 
tive function of Liberalism has hardly 
as yet been descried within our own 
borders, the preparation for it has gone 
on apace through the mere pressure of 
increasing historical knowledge. That pre- 
paration dates definitely among us from 
the appearance of Lua Mundi. The im- 
portance of that work is indeed to be 
measured less by the intrinsic worth of its 
contribution to the solution of the religious 
problem of our day than by the position of 
commanding influence which many of its 
authors have won in the counsels of the 
Church. Conclusions of a revolutionary 
character as to the nature of Biblical in- 
spiration which might otherwise have had 
to fight their way hardly to recognition 
obtained an immediate prevalence among 
large sections of the younger clergy during 
the Nineties, And as always happens in 
such cases, the initial modification of 
established positions speedily led to a more 
radical application of the principles which 
had determined that modification. It is 
noteworthy that practically all the mem- 
bers of the English Church who are now 
identified with a more advanced Liberalism 
were formed, theologically, by the Catholic 
movement which issued from Tractarian- 
ism and maintain an obstinate loyalty to 
what they conceive to be the permanent 
substance of its tradition. Lux Mundi 
forced a breach in the ramparts of the 
orthodox tradition. Those who next took 
up the implements with which the breach 
had been effected, found that they were 
possessed of weapons which they could 
not control. The demolition proceeded 
apace. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the nature 
of the orthodox tradition. It was a struc- 
ture of massive and imposing solidity, 
built up with unexampled skill and loving 
devotion, in sweat of mind and soul, by the 
greatest minds of Christendom throughout 
the Christian centuries, But practically 
the building had been completed by the 
great Schoolmen of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Since then it may be said that no 
stone has been added to its walls. Only 
a little necessary pointing has been done 
here and there, with the same logical 
cement which the Schoolmen had used, by 
both Roman and Protestant theologians in 
those parts of the building in which each 
was specially interested. The safety of 
this imposing structure depended solely on 
the soundness of its foundation, the belief, 
viz., that God had communicated to man 
in a series of inerrant and infallible revela- 
tions His. purpose of redemption. The 
whole of the orthodox Christian scheme was 
in danger of collapse if this foundation of 
an infallible Bible were to prove insecure. 
But the historico-critical movement of the 
nineteenth century had declared just 
this insecurity in the foundations. The 
Liberals of the Lux Mundi group, men of 
the most earnest faith and devotion, find- 
ing themselves faced by the necessity of 
conceding a large measure of the critical 
conclusions as to the human and therefore 
fallible element in the Bible, set to work to 
underpin the foundations. The metaphor 
is defective. It would be more correct 
to say that with all the colossal enterprise 
of the American architect they attempted 
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it on a new foundation. The Divine 
Revelation, they claimed, is not in the mere 
letter of Scripture, but in the Divinely- 
guided selective faculty of the Universal 
Church, which has chosen from Scripture 
what is fundamental in it. The Creeds 
are the result of that selective effort. The 
Creeds, therefore, not the Bible, are the 
infallible foundation of the Christian 
system. 


This, however, was a position which could 


hardly fail to provoke further criticism. 
If, as is admitted, the human character of 
the individual prophet, marked out by 
his special holiness, interfered with the 
revealing energy of the Holy Spirit in him, 
so that his prophecy can no longer be 
regarded as having exact literal truth, but 
must be taken as merely symbolical, how 
can we be justified in asserting that that 
human interference was done away in the 
case of excited assemblies to which at 
least one of the Creeds, and that the one 
which has most universal authority in 
Christendom, is due? Obviously, the 
theory of a Divinely-inspired faculty, 
selective of saving truth, in the Church, is 
subject to exactly the same limitations here 
as hold for every other instance of Divine 
inspiration. But, further, how can this 
theory serve as a foundation for the 
Scholastic theological structure, since it is 
itself but an integral part of that structure ? 
The Scholastics, too, believed that the 
Church was divinely inspired to select what 
it needed for its saving work from Divine 
Revelation. But they believed it not as a 
fact of immediate and underived know- 
ledge, not as a kind of new Divine Revela- 
tion, but as a logical conclusion from the 
fact of the original and immediate Divine 
Revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
The infallible Church was a deduction from 
the infallible New Testament, and the New 
Testament was infallible because it was the 
fulfilment of a long series of precise and 
infallible prophecies in the Old. Pius X. 
has rightly seen that the Scholastic or 
infallible theory of the Church could 
not be maintained for an hour if the 
Scholastic or infallible theory of the Bible 
were tampered with, and has therefore 
through his Biblical Commission con- 
demned as an arch-heresy the slightest 
modification of the traditional doctrine of 
Scriptural infallibility and inerrancy. 
These are considerations which ever 
since the days of Lua Mundi have been 
working in the minds of the younger 
generation, and have determined the charac- 
ter of the newer Liberalism in our Church. 
With this purely critical point of view 


there has co-operated a much more im- 


portant but less easily definable feeling 
after a more universal or positively re- 
ligious value in dogma. Briefly, it may be 
said that the younger Liberals in the 
English Church are dominated by two 
main conceptions, that of religion as a 
universal human fact witnessing to God’s 
universal redemptive action, that of Chris- 
tianity as the unique expression of this 
human fact witnessing to a unique revela- 
tion of that redemptive action. As they 
look for a redemptive revelation where 
alone it can be proved and tested, in the 
complex movement of life itself, in what is 
most personal and least passive of logical 
analysis, they find it natural that a unique 
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human personality, unique in its holiness 
and in its inmost self-identification with 
the Divine Will of Righteousness, should 
be the supreme Médiator of that redemp- 
tion among men. They find the religious 
value of tradition in the corporate in- 
fluences of actual holy living which pass on 
from age to age, not only undiminished but 
with continual increase, incorporate above 
and beyond their temporal separateness 
with the eternal action of the Divine- 
human Spirit of Christ. They value the. 
merely theological tradition more for its 
actual variety than for the fictitious uni- 
formity which is read into it, finding in that 
variety the manifold intellectual attempts 
to express or to justify different, sometimes 
opposing, aspects of the same complex 
religious experience. They value even 
the outward continuity of Church order, 
but only as the human instrument for 
fostering and safeguarding the inner con- 
tinuity which is the immediate work of 
the Spirit of holiness. They~ value the 
sacramental system as the most adequate 
symbol and instrument of the penetrative 
action of the Divine grace throughout 
the Christian community, of the over- 
individual quality which the Divine grace 
generates in the individual life, annihilating 
mere individuality and releasing forces 
which are of universal effect throughout 
the world of spirit. 


Il. 


I have left myself but little space for the 
discussion of the further question, what 
chances of success such a Liberalism is 
likely to have in the Anglican Communion. 
Tt is obvious that, even if it should ulti- 
mately succeed in justifying itself as a move- 
ment within the English Church, it can- 
not in any case hope for the immediate 
success whichattended theTractarian move- 
ment. That was a movement of concen- 
tration upon certain definite aspects of 
religious truth which there was no mistak- 
ing. Modern Liberalism is a dispersive 
movement towards the unproved or 
unknown, working in different minds from 
different starting-poimts; recording dif- 
ferent interests, some purely critical and 
speculative, others religiously constructive, 
but all of them from the orthodox point 
of view revolutionary ; and again deposit- 
ing those whom it carries with it at very 
different points on its forward course. 
Of such a movement it is impossible to say 
much more than that it exists as a general 
tendency or habit of mind at work upon 
religious problems. From its present dis- 
persiveness and confusion it will not be 
rescued until a great religious leader arises 
capable of vindicating successfully the 
permanent religious values of the Christian 
tradition in terms of the new habit of mind. 

But there are other considerations which 
make it still more perilous to prophesy. 
The idea, once so prevalent and powerful, 
and still more the fact, of national churches 
is everywhere ceasing to exist. 
till the Separation Law of 1905 both the 
fact and the idea, and the fact still more 
than the idea, existed in the French Church. 
Six short years have abolished it utterly 
as fact, and as idea too it must gradually 
disappear. Unconsciously for the most 
part the same process of decay is being 
repeated in England. With Disestablish- 
ment, or the new Establishment on terms 
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dictated solely by the Church for which 
certain ecclesiastics are clamouring, this 
process would be practically complete. 
Now it is impossible exactly to forecast 
how such a change of view as to the rela- 
tions of the Church to the national life 
would affect the present Liberal theological 
movement. Certain aspects at least of the 
changing situation are clear. One and 
indeed the only justifying effect of Es- 
tablishment is that it provides for the 
control of general national feeling in the 
Church, which represents the religious life 
of the particular nation. But in order 
that this control may be at once religious 
and eftectual, the nation as a whole must 
care for religion, and care for it specially as 
represented by the national Church, Now 
in the history of the English people during 
at least the last half-century there have 
been two forces at work which have 
completely nullified this effectual religious 
control of the nation in the life of the 
National Church. On the one hand, a 


growing religious indifference has given | | 


free play to the growing tendency towards 
ecclesiasticism in the Church. On the 
other, the growing political influence of 
Nonconformity, introducing increasingly 
into the national temper a_ religious 
interest which is, if not individualistic, at 
least antipathetic to the idea of a nation- 
embracing Church, has conspired to the 
same result. So it has come to pass that 


|the Establishment no longer procures the 


only effect which would justify its exist- 
ence, and that the spirit of ecclesiasticism, 
the spirit which practically identifies the 
closed religious system with the Kingdom 
of God, is now in unchallenged possession 
of the Church. 

Now just as, perhaps just because, 
ecclesiasticism is the necessary consequence 
of popular indifference to religion, so it 
is itself irspired with a sincere and ardent, 
if also narrow and exclusive, zeal for 
religion. The English Church during the 
last half-century, the French during the 
last half-decade, have both witnessed mar- 
vellous outbursts of this zeal. It is a zeal 
which, as I have said, is sincerely religious, 
but it is at the same time a zeal for a closed 
and finished system regarded as the 


absolute vehicle of religion. When in}. 


England the Establishment goes, as it 
must go, sooner or later, in obedience to 
both the political and the religious ten- 
dencies of tae age, the last and that a merely 
legal and external barrier to the triumph 
of ecclesiasticism in the English Church 
will have been removed. If Liberalism 
has not begun effectively to penetrate the 
whole clerical mind before that event hap- 
pens, it is doubtful whether it could after- 
wards, from within, resist the tendency 
to identify the free action of the Divine 
Spirit in the complex world of life with the 
traditional Church system whose supreme 
honour it ought to be that it is a chosen 
but most imperfect and ever perfectible 
instrument of that Spirit. 

On the other hand, there is much 
hope for Liberalism in the fact that 
the new clerical zeal and devotion is 
bringing the Church right into the 
heart of contemporary life. The effect of 
this closer contact ought to be a widening 


and deepening of the Church’s religious | 


instinct which would inevitably carry it 
in the direction of a really religious Liberal- 
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ism. The Church Socialist movement is 
an evidence that that effect is actually 
being produced among us. But even here 
there are hesitations and demurrers. Will 
the Church, with the utmost willingness 
and eagerness on the part of her ministers, 
be allowed to penetrate contemporary 
life as a whole? There are enormous 
forces of resistance to such an attempt 
which it will need sustained and courageous 
faithfulness on her part to overcome. 
The Church as closed system, and it 1s so 
that it is regarded by the great masses of 
men, has no attraction for, even where it 
does not actually repel, the most progres- 
sive and revolutionary forces in con- 
temporary life. And again, it is just as 
system that it increasingly attracts all 
those who either openly resist or secretly 
dread the unknown forces which the con- 
temporary instinct for reform threatens 
to release. The clergy must count on the 
most determined hostility and opposition 
from this type of ecclesiastical layman, the 
only type that now wields any influence 
in the counsels of the Church, in their 
efforts to make the religious spirit as 
mediated by the Church the leaven of 
progress. The leaven, however, is at work, 
thanks even more to the devoted and self- 
sacrificing labours of the Socialist clergy 
than to the work of the solitary Liberal 
thinker, and chiefly on its continued 
working the success of Liberalism, of a 
confident and progressive religious spirit, 
in our Church depends. 
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THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT 


IN THE 
EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCHES. 
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Soon after the passing of the Toleration 
Act (1689) a movement arose, which had 
for its goal the union of the old Noncon- 
formist bodies into a ‘‘ dissenting interest ’’ 
in which Prebyterians and Independents 
should stand together as Protestant Dis- 
senters. This enjoyed a temporary success, 
and a document entitled Heads of Agree- 
ment (1691) was circulated. Doctrinal 
differences, however, soon became apparent, 
and the Independents were suspicious 
of heterodoxy among the Presbyterians. 
Controversies ensued, and Dr. Daniel 
Williams, after whom the well-known 
library is named, was one of the Presby- 
terlans involved. Trouble arose at Exeter, 
where James Peirce and other Presbyterian 
ministers were under suspicion of Arianism. 
The managers of the Exeter churches 
dismissed Peirce and Hallet, and the con- 
troversy became so prominent that the 
London ministers met at Salter’s Hall in 
1719 to review the situation. The pro- 
posal that those present should declare 
their belief in the Doctrine of the Trinity 
and in the Divinity of Christ divided the 
company into subscribers and non-sub- 
scribers, the majority of the non-sub- 
scribers being Presbyterians, the sub- 
scribers being mainly Congregationalists 
and Baptists. The suspicions of the In- 
dependents as to the unorthodoxy of 
the Presbyterians appeared to be justified, 
though the real issue did not lie in the 
doctrines’ referred to so much as in the 
principle of subscription as a basis of 
co-operation. They were more fully justi- 
fied by the subsequent spread of Arianism 
amongst the younger Presbyterian min- 
isters, and by the demand (from 1730 to 
1740) for the modification of the Shorter 
Catechism of the Assembly. 


Such is the first chapter of the history | 


of the growth of theological liberty in 
the Protestant Dissent. The division which 
arose was accentuated by the Evangelical 
revival associated with the names of 
Wesley and Whitefield. Low Churchmen 
and Congregationalists were both stirred 
by the movement, and stood together as 
Evangelicals. The dissenting Evangelicals 
resisted an attempt that was made in 
1772 to obtain from Parliament a modifica- 
tion of the terms of subscription demanded 
by the Toleration Act from dissenting 
ministers before they were licensed to 
preach. Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, 
a staunch Calvinist, gave her strong 
support to the objectors, who assured 
Parliament that they desired no relief what- 
ever. The Bill was carried in 1779, a 
declaration of adherence to Christianity 
and of belief in the Scriptures being 
substituted for the Articles of the Church 
of England. The latter half of the century 
was marked by a gradual growth of a public 
opinion favourable to religious liberty ; 
but into the question of the relation 
of Evangelical Dissent to the Estab- 
lished Church, or the struggle for 
the liberty of public office and of 
When 


we come to the nineteenth century, as Dr. 
J. EH. Odgers well says in an unpublished 
essay which it has been my great privilege 
to consult, ‘“‘the history of progress 
mainly consists in a record of things 
that will not occur again.’’ We have 
few landmarks, and the changes that have 
taken place are not tangible, nor have they 
yet found expression in any very wide- 
spread acknowledgment of their own 
existence. 

The churches united in the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales have 
been particularly open to influence. Their 
members are, generally speaking, recruited 
from the more educated of the middle 
classes, and the nineteenth century progress 
in natural science and in the history of man 
has been responsible for a general theo- 
logical reconstruction. One of the first 
achievements of the Union was a Declara- 
tion of Faith (1833), setting forth the 
‘“* Faith, Church Order, and Discipline 
of the Congregational or Independent 
Dissenters.’’ This Declaration has been 
described recently as a ‘‘ moderate popular 
statement of Calvinist doctrine.’’? In a 
preliminary statement we are told that, 
‘‘ disallowing the utility. of creeds and 
articles of religion as a bond of union, 
and protesting against subscription to any 
human formularies as a term of communion, 
Congregationalists are yet willing to declare, 
for general information, what is commonly 
believed among them, reserving to every 
one the liberty of conscience.’’ Let us 
see what light subsequent events throw 
upon this admirable repudiation of doctrinal 
tests. The Union as such has never 
arrogated to itself the power of excluding 
anyone; it has generally had recourse 
to a reaffirmation of the doctrines en- 
dangered by any given preacher’s utter- 
ances, and the offénder has been free to 
withdraw or to submit to the implied 
reproof. At the same time the Union 
has been representative of and the in- 
strument of a general opinion which 
has more than once violated the principles 
affirmed in the 1833 Declaration. Principal 
Selbie aptly enough describes the Rivulet 
controversy, the Davidson case, the Leicester 
Conference, and the New Theology move- 
ment as the ‘‘ growmg pains’’ of the 
advance in theological. reconstruction, but 
we must remember whose have been the 
pains and penalties. Lynch, Davidson, 
Wood, Alanson Picton, and Campbell, 
not to speak of others, have been the. 
sufferers, not-the body as a whole. Since 
the conscious life of a religious commu- 
nity centres in the parts rather than in 
the whole, the analogy of “ growing pains” 
of the animal organism breaks down. 

The Rev. T. T. Lynch was boycotted 
after a controversy which raged in 1855-6 
over his book of poems entitled ‘‘ The 
Rivulet: Hymns for Heart and Voice.’’ 
The hymns were held to contain no Christ 
and to be pantheistic. Dr. Samuel David- 
son, a Professor in the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, was compelled to resign 
his chair in 1870 as the result of an agita- 
tion in the denominational press. In 1877 
the Congregational Union met at Leicester, 
and at the same time some of its members 
called a meeting designed to promote 
‘religious communion in worship and 
work amongst those who, while retaining 
their individual beliefs, agree in recognising 


limits of their own creed.’’ 
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the existence of spiritual life outside the 
The Union 
accepted the challenge, and a committee 
submitted in 1878 a Declaration of Faith, 
reasserting the original principles of the 
Union and reaffirming its adhesion to 
certain Christian doctrines. The Incarna- 


tion, the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord | 


Jesus Christ, His Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and Mediatorial reign, are 
among the doctrines regarded as essential 
conditions of religious communion in 
Congregational Churches. The leaders of 
the day seem not to have hesitated to 
regard these doctrines as determinative. 
Tn a letter to Mr. Henry Lee (February 4, 
1878) Dr. Dale said: ‘‘It is alleged 
that we have in the Union men who 
reject the supernatural altogether ; if the 
Union has not vitality enough to throw 
off men of this kind, the sooner it is dis- 
solved the better.’ The Rev. Joseph 
Wood and the late Rev. J. Alanson Picton 
withdrew from the Union. It is in- 
teresting to compare with this language of 
Dr. Dale, which is not less significant 
because it is contained in private corre- 
spondence, words written in 1878 which I 
have good authority for attributing to 
Dr. Forsyth, then a restive member of 
the left wing. ‘‘ We profess to believe 
in free thought. But we have yet to 
secure the blessing of free thought for the 
loftiest matters, the matters where it is 
most absolutely needed. We have yet 
to have free trade in theology. At 
present it is a protected industry. Arti- 
ficial premiums are put upon certain forms 
of the article, penalties are attached to 
other than particular conclusions. I say 
penalties.’’ Or again, ‘‘ all artificial de- 
fences of truth, such as the exclusion 
from communion of those who deny them, 
are based on the latent scepticism of those 
truths. No wonder men suspect our 
truth if we show such a distrust of it as 
is involved in the licensing of some, and 
the prohibition of others of its forms.”’ 
li Dr. Forsyth was rightly reported by 
the British Congregationalist, he said in 
1907, on the question whether a man 
should make his own theology, “‘ of 
course not. Every man should be pro- 
vided by the Church with a theology that 
controlled and fascinated him.’’ Utter- 
ances such as this, together with an 
assumption of almost episcopal authority, 
compel us to believe that whatever has been 
the movement of opinion im the Con- 
eregationalist Churches generally, Dr. For- 
syth himself has negatived the position 
he apparently took up in 1878. 

This brings us to another of the growing- 
pains. In the early days of 1907, I think it 
was, the so-called New Theology movement 
arose. The name was in some senses at 
least a misnomer, for one reason because 
Mr. Campbell’s most able and energetic 
supporter, the Rev. T, Rhondda Williams, 
not to speak of others such as the Revs. G. 
T. Sadler, Bernard Snell, J. A. Hamilton, 
and Hugh Wallace, had been preaching es- 
sentially the same evangel for years before 
it suddenly gained world-wide publicity. 
Some leaders of religious hfe in non- 
conformist circles systematically and most 
shamefully misrepresented both the evan- 
gel and its exponents. One prominent 
Free Churchman, indeed, afterwards pub- 
licly apologised to a ‘‘ brother’? whom he 


realised he had not dealt with in love, 
but he did not withdraw the misrepresenta- 
tions to which he had given currency 
in his important London pulpit. Mr. 
Campbell was stated to deny the tran- 
scendence of God, to belittle Christ, to 
rob the Christian of the power of prayer, 
of personal immortality, and of responsi- 
bility for sin. These charges were demon- 
strably false, and they really failed to 
accomplish their purpose. Indeed, they 
simply advertised teaching they were in- 
tended to depreciate. I have said that 
Mr. Campbell’s teaching was not a novelty, 
though it had the air of novelty. What 
was really new in his position was his 
attitude to the conception of the Church. 
The Church is for him not a ‘‘ gathered ’’ 
community of saints or saved persons, but 
a society of men and women who are 
seeking God, who cherish ideals of conduct, 
of service, and of brotherhood, and who 
seek to realise the Spirit of Christ and the 
presence of God in their lives. Mr. Campbell 
has been reconciled to those whom he had 
previously offended by his teaching and 
air of novelty. At Nottingham last year 
Dr. Forsyth welcomed him back to the 
Union platform, from which he had been 
excluded, in terms which suggested 
that he had authority to judge whether 
or not the erring brother had expressed 
himself at last in a sufficiently evangelical 
manner. The question as to the relation 
of the Union to preachers who depart 
radically from the doctrines described 
in the Declarations of 1833 and 1878 as 
‘“commonly believed ’’ among Congre- 
gationalists may never again be raised 
so acutely, but the £250,000 Central or 
Sustentation Fund, and the regulations 
as to the training ef the ministry in 
denominational colleges, are certain to 
raise fresh problems. In these two direc- 
tions, the effective control of funds from 


which small churches are aided in the! 


support of their ministers, and denomina- 
tional control, through County Unions, 
of the training of the ministry, the Union 
has departed from its original limited 
aims. It is no longer a body of ministers 
and laymen meeting for conference ; it is 
more closely related to a Presbyterian 
Assembly with (indirect but actual) execu- 
tive powers. I do not suggest that the 
splendid Central Fund will be used as a 
weapon against men who depart from 
the generally accepted doctrine, but obvi- 
ously the question of the grounds on which 
individual churches and ministers may 
claim membership of the Union will arise. 

This leads us to what is the root of the 
difficulty which faces ‘‘ liberal’? men in 
Congregational Churches. The particular 
or local congregation is a law to itself in 
matters of doctrine as in matters of 
church management. There can never 
be any direct control in such matters 
by the Union. ach congregation is 
bound only by ‘‘ such doctrinal restric- 
tions as may be embodied in its own 
constitution or charter or deed of trust.’’ 
So far this question of trust deeds has 
never become really prominent. There 
are churches within the Union which 
have trusts allowing considerable latitude 
in doctrine, but these are relatively few, 
and, a8 was pointed out during the New 
Theology.controversy with special reference 
to the City Temple, the trustees of many 
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churches would be legally justified in 
declining to permit modern preachers and 
congregations to continue occupying their 
church buildings. It will become an 1m- 
portant question for many trustees whether 
they are morally justified in deferring 
action, especially in the more conspicuous 
cases of departure from Calvinistic stan- 
dards. The time cannot be far distant 
when Congregationalism must pass through 
a period of readjustment ; honest and 
honourable men cannot indefinitely con- 
tinue to administer trusts with a complete 
disregard for their terms. If such re- 
adjustment should take place, perhaps 
the dream that some have cherished may 
come true, and we may find men of the 
Independent tradition agreeing with those 
of Presbyterian or non-subscribing tradition 
in their non-subscription, and, on the 
other hand, the modern representatives of 
the old Presbyterian Dissent ready to lay 
more stress on their common Christianity 
than upon doctrinal qualifying epithets. 
The movement towards closer under- 
standing and sympathy is already in 
existence; it is illustrated in actual 
achievement by the foundation of the 
Doncaster Free Christian Church. This 
is very recent and has been reported 
in these columns, so that I need do no 
more than refer to it in passing. Had 
this case been carried to a higher court 
for decision, it is not too much to say 
that there would have been many similar 
cases following in its wake, and the exist- 
ence of wide discrepancies between trust 
deeds and present-day teaching would 
have been made clear. The movement 
received generous support in Dr. Horton’s 
speech at the Rosslyn Hill Chapel Jubilee, 
which was also reported in THE Inquirer. 
Principal Selbie, Dr. Fairbairn’s successor 
at Mansfield College, Oxford, echoes the 
hope of better relations in his volume 
on ‘‘Nonconformity’’ in the Home 
University Library (page 248), though 
he makes what is to-day an inaccurate 
generalisation when he says that Unitarians 
are “‘intellectualists pure and simple, 
and with them religion is a thing of the 
head rather than of the heart.’? That 
statement is typical of the misunder- 
standing which has prevailed, and the 
misunderstanding is itself due to the 
absence of co-operation in religious work 
and life. 

I have been digressing, and I must 
return to what is more precisely my 
subject. I have not been asked to discuss 
the relation of Evangelicals to those 
who have stood apart from the Evangelical 
tradition; but I could not resist the 
temptation to plead for a recognition of 
two closely related facts — first, that 
Evangelicals must understand the non- 
subscribing position better before they 
can ever be expected to extend the right 
hand of full and complete fellowship to 
Free Christians, Free Catholics, or what- 
ever name non-subscribers use; secondly, 
that those who by conviction or tradition 
reject the older theological formulations 
of Christianity, especially that embodying 
the doctrine of the Trinity, should see 
that there is every year less justification 
for the perpetuation of the historic cleavage 
which has exposed them to injustice and 
left their theological opponents the poorer. 

Amongst the Baptists, who were not part 
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of the Old Dissent till 1701, we have little 
torecord. Allowances were made from the 
outset for differences. In 1770 the New 
Connection General Baptists separated from 
the main body, disapproving of latitude 
in the question of the Trinity. The 
Old General Baptist body became Unitarian 
in theology, but after a hundred years 16 
was united in 1879 to the New Connection. 
Amongst Particular Baptists Calvinism 
has prevailed, but there have been con- 
siderable changes. The ‘‘ down-grade ’’ 
controversy in which Mr. Spurgeon took 
a prominent part was one of the ‘‘ growing- 
pains ’’ in this communion. 

The Wesleyan Methodists are evangelical 
to-day as they were in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and they are not 
eminent for their readiness to ‘‘ prove all 
things,’’ preferring rather to ‘‘ hold fast 
that which is good,’’ that is, the faith once 
delivered. Their system of preparation 
for the ministry is one calculated to elimin- 
ate restive, inquisitive spirits, for practical 
tests (which in use become doctrinal 
tests even when they are not expressly such) 
are made at frequent intervals, and heresy 
is dealt with in its incipient stages. Occa- 
sionally a tried and proved minister and 
scholar is put on the defensive, as when 
Dr. Agar Beet was charged with unsound- 
ness on the question of eternal punishment. 
Primitive Methodists are very progressive, 
and the educational equipment of their 
ministers has been greatly improved under 
the stimulus of men like Sir William Hart- 
ley and Professsor A. 8. Peake. But even 
amongst these there was not many years 
ago a case of heresy. The Hartly Lecture 
on Immortality was banned, and the 
lecturer, the Rev. .J. Thompson, was 
forbidden to publish it until certain 
omissions and modifications had been 
made. The general improvement in respect 
of education, of which the Primitive 
Methodists are particularly typical, must 
undoubtedly do much in time to make for 
theological liberty. The growing interest 
in the study of comparative religion, a 
study which is as safe in the hands of 
Professor Hope Moulton, the Wesleyan 
scholar, as it could be in those of a dis- 
interested layman, is only one among 
many symptoms of the breaking down 
of the isolation in which the average 
Nonconformist minister has studied the 
origins and history of his own faith. 

The Society of Friends can only be 
most summarily dealt with in the space 
that remains. The Quakers have con- 
sistently rejected all authority save that 
of the inner light. There is no other 
religious fellowship of any size so compre- 
hensive in practice, and its members 
enjoy complete spiritual liberty. There 
is no ‘‘ stated ’’ or professional ministry, 
and the meetings for worship are, as-is 
well known, not conducted by appointed 
leaders, but left to the spontaneous “ open- 
ings ’’ of those present. The strong ethical 
note, evidenced in the lead which Quakers 
have given in social service of all kinds, 
is one of the many fruits of that free 
spirit which Quakers have held in trust 
for the whole world, and their influence 
has been in direct proportion, not to their 
numbers, but to their sincerity and their 
sanity. Their freedom is the result of 
their life, and they cherish it not for its 


own sake, but that they may have more 


abundant life. The Society of Friends 
may continue to increase in numbers or 
it may cease to exist; but in either case. 
its contribution to the religious life of 
the world is a permanent one, and the 
Society will continue to live, as it lives 
to-day, in those outside- its membership 
who have come under its influence. 

I will close with a statement which 
represents the general conclusion of a 
gathering of young Free Churchmen which 
a few months ago met to discuss informally 
the modern situation of the Free Churches. 
‘‘ Our reconstructed theology will set 
out from the recognition of the fact that 
the very conditions under which Christian 
truth is apprehended require that no 
formal statement of it should be regarded 
as the last word about it. The system 
must henceforth always be left open, at 
least, at one end.’’ 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 


An Interview with Professor Sieper, 
“of Munich. 


By rue Rev. R. P. Fartzy. 


Ir chanced that, holiday-making in the 
literary and artistic metropolis of Southern 
Germany, I had the great good fortune to 
find Professor Sieper at home. When one 
lifted up one’s eyes to the hills, one merely 
became aware that the floods were mak- 
ing a mighty noise—it was in August, and 
there was no chance of making an outdoor 
expedition, so we contented ourselves with 
tea and talk in the Professor’s study. 
Knowing his love of England, and his great 
desire to improve Anglo-German relations, 
and feeling that the removal of misunder- 
standing between the two countries is the 
most important international question of 
the day, I naturally wished the conversa- 
tion to be devoted to a theme that is very 
near to his heart. 

*‘In so far as there is any friction 
between England and Germany, what 
is at the root of it ?”’ 

** Such hostile feeling as there is on one 
side the German Ocean and the other is 
largely to be traced to the Press of both 
countries, which exercises an immense 
influence in forming public opinion—not 
to the whole press, I am glad to say, but 
a certain class of papers whose ignorance, 
whose love of sensation and scandal is, I 
am afraid, greater than the zeal for truth. 
Many widely circulated newspapers purvey 
to their readers information (?) which is 
erossly inaccurate and misleading, if it 
is not absolutely false. A notorious in- 
stance of the latter is the myth that in 
every officer’s mess on board German ships 
of war and on festal occasions at the Ger- 
man universities the toast ‘to the day’ 
(i.e, of the declaration of war against 
England) is enthusiastically and unani- 
mously drunk. As regards the officers, 
Prince Henry, head of the German Navy, 
bluntly characterised the statement as 
‘a beastly lie,’ and neither I nor anyone 
else who has ever seen the inside of a 
German university has ever heard such a 


toast at any banquet or social gathering.’ - 


‘* Another regrettable circumstance,”’ 
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continued Professor Sieper, ‘‘is the fact 
that some old-established English news- 
papers, and one outstanding instance 
of more recent growth seem sedulously to 
try to create anti-German prejudice where 
it does not exist, and to foster it where it 
does. Every ill-balanced outburst of every 
obscure Pan-German, which in our country 
is either ignored by responsible people, or 
is laughed out of court, is magnified in 
these papers into the settled conviction 
and permanent policy of the whole German |’ 
people. What is more astounding is that 
some of the most violent anti-German 
diatribes, which appear in the London 
Press (by far the worst offender in this 
respect) are penned by people whose 
parents’ names were Goldschmid, Eltz- 
bacher, Binswanger, Schlesinger (meta- 
morphosed to Ellis Barker, Byng, Sin- 
clair), who have become naturalised in 
England, and are ‘ pipstlicher als der 
Papst,’ more Jingoistic than the Jingoes. 
To us the standing wonder is that sensible 
English people do not see through all 
this.”’ 

“Tn fact,’’ I suggested, “it would be as 
true to say of Germany that the Anti- 
British tendency of a portion of the Press 
as little represents general and responsible 
feeling as the Anti-German hysterics of 
some British papers represent sober 
British opinion.”’ ‘‘ Of this there can be 
no doubt whatever,’’ was the reply. 

This point led bya very easy transition to 
another—the question how far the official 
foreign policy of both Germany and Eng- 
land has any support from the best elements 
of the two nations or from the mass of the 
people. A curious anomaly has arisen, I 
remarked, that in England, which in some 
directions has in recent times become more 
democratic, foreign policy is less under the 
control of Parliament than it was, with the 
result that important questions of foreign 
policy are not discussed by the representa- 
tive House until something has been 
settled, and then it is too late. May it 
not be said that in recent times the 
most successful diplomatists have been 
men who have had no diplomatic training, 
like Mr. Bryce and Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein ? 

‘‘ With regard to Sir Edward Grey, 
whom no doubt you have in mind,’’ Pro- 
fessor Sieper replied, ‘‘ I myself in common 
with many of my fellow countrymen have 
not only great esteem for him, but great 
belief in his own personal desire to main- 
tain peace. Nevertheless, I am bound to 
say that some doubt is expressed whether 
in a critical situation he would be strong 
enough to set at naught the devious 
methods of the permanent officials and 
the diplomatic services. As regards the 
relations between England and Germany, 
a curious example of the ways in which 
diplomatists sometimes advance (?). the 
interests of their country is to be found in 
the following incident. Some years ago, 
when representatives of English municipali- 
ties were on a friendly tour of inspection 
amongst the great German towns, they 
visited amongst other places, Munich. 
When they arrived, I stood on the platform 
beside the English Minister Resident to 
receive his fellow-countrymen. He said 
to me ‘I don’t know these people, and I 
don’t want to know them!’ This is only 
one of many instances, unfortunately, not 


“BAD HANDWRITING. 


THE PERFECTION OF THE NEW HOME 
ALUMINIUM BLICK TYPEWRITER. 


ONE TO BE LENT FREE FOR A WEEK TO 
EVERY BRITISH HOUSEHOLD. 


The following article appeared in The 
Daily Mail, September 23 :— 


A prominent London business man, recently 
interviewed by the Press on the subject of hand- 
writing, expressed the belief that neat writing is 
neither taught nor encouraged in our secondary 
schools; but he was of opinion that the deficiency 
does not much matter so long as the boys can 
write their own names. 

“The time is already close at hand,” he said, 

‘“* when no business letters, very few other letters, 
and no documents of any length will be written 
by hand. 

“In every ‘walk of life the need for writing 
is diminishing. . Formal business is always 
typewritten. The Post Office telegram, in which 
formerly the handwriting of the clerk who re- 
ceived the message over the wire was of great 
importance, is being sent in the form of two or 
three strips of automatically printed tape gummed 
on the telegraph form. The busy man who 
travels about carries his own light typewriter.’ 

This gentleman evidently referred 
to the new Aluminium ‘Blick’ Type- 
writer, which is carried by many in its 
leather case. 

And why, pray tell us, in this age of 
progress, this age of busy hustle and 
social and commercial activity, should we, 
like our grand-parents, waste valuable 
time in trying to write a copper-plate 
letter ? 

No, those days have passed, and we 
are entering, or, indeed, have entered, a 
new era—a new age, when we wisely go 
with the times, employing the productions 
of genius—the mechanical labour-saving 
devices of our KEdisons, Marconis, and 
Parsons (of turbine fame), our Blickens- 
derfers, and men of like celebrity. 


THE NEW ALUMINIUM ‘ BLICK.’ 
You ask, What is this new Aluminium 
‘Blick’ Typewriter. The answer is, A won- 


-derful little typewriter, that has supplanted 


the pen and ink in the home, on the train, 
the boat, or wherever you may be. A 
bright, strong, and compact little machine 
weighing 5 lbs., all packed in a handy 
little leather case, with compartments for 
your stationery, stamps, &c. 

You can write with it in any language 
required, and in any character of letter, 
in script type for social correspondence, 
or in type very similar to what you are 
now reading. You can have large or 
small sized type, the former, of course, 
preferable for the use of Ministers, Orators, 
and others who speak from notes, but 
you can use them all on the same machine, 
changing from one to the other at will 
and in an instant. 


PORTABILITY OF THE ‘ BLICK.’ 


But the portability of the machine is 
one of its chief merits. It has no ribbon 


to tear or tangle and soil your fingers, and 


it is always ready for use. 

The journalist, the author, the naval 
and military man, the doctor, the com- 
mertial traveller—in fact, in every walk 
of life the ‘Blick’ Typewriter is now 
employed. 


You can take it in its leather case from 
place to. place -as easily as you would a 


| book. It is aptly described by a certain 


lady of title as her ever-ready and ever- 
handy secretary. 

By writing or applying personally to 
the ‘Blick’ Company, Ltd., 9 and 10, 
Cheapside, London, H.C., or the West-end 
ve 369, Oxford- street, you will be sent 

‘Blick? Typewriter for a free week’s 
trial When writing ask for Booklet (No. 
92), which tells all about the machine. 


THE ‘BLICK’ TYPEWRITER FOR 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The typewritten letter for social use 
has grown to be as important as for com- 
mercial and professional use, and the 
time is not far off when every well-regu- 
lated household will possess a ‘ Blick’ 
Typewriter, either the home model or the 
more up-to-date Aluminium ‘ Blick,’ just 
as they now possess a sewing machine. 
With the new Aluminium ‘ Blick’ Type- 
writer two, three, four—yes, five, and 
even more—copies can be taken in the 
one operation and filed away for future 
reference, which is too tedious an opera- 
tion with the pen. 

To the traveller-who is now here, now 
there, on important professional or com- 
mercial business, the new and portable 
Aluminium ‘ Blick’ is indispensable. The 
speed or the lurching of the train makes 
no difference, you simply keep typing 
away, and at the finish you have a 
clean, clear, business-like letter that 
every recipient appreciates. 


A ‘BLICK’ FOR A WEEK’S FREE 
TRIAL. 

So sure are the makers of the new Home 
Secretary—the Aluminium ‘ Blick’ Type- 
writer—that if you see it you will like it, 
that by special arrangement readers can 
have one sent to their homes in its hand- 
some leather case, and then you have it 
to use to your heart’s content for a whole 
week free of cost. The mastery of the 
‘Blick’ can be accomplished in an hour; 
a child can learn to use it. Only a very 
little practice, and you will be able to 
write with the speed of an expert, and 
the ‘Blick’ Company guarantee to 
teach any purchaser how to use any of 
their models. 
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without parallel on the part of German 
diplomatists which show that it is high 
time that the nations should take the 
management of international affairs out 
of the hands of professional diploma- 
tists.”’ 

As the tortuous stupidity of the chancel- 
leries of the nations did not appear a very 
profitable theme, we proceeded to discuss 
the real feeling of the two peoples towards 
each other. ‘So far as the British Islands 
are concerned,’ I said, “ there can 
be no doubt that the vast majority of the 
nation have no wish for anything but 
friendship with Germany. The foremost 
names in literature, science, art, education, 
medicine, many captains of industry, even 
party politicians in their sane moments, 
and practically the whole of the organised 
working classes desire peace and concord, 
and mutual helpfulness between the two 
nations. How does the real German 
feeling towards us compare with this ? ”’ 

‘‘The feeling most predominant in 
the minds of thoughtful people among us 
is the immense debts we already owe 
to Great Britain and the vast amount we 
still have to learn from her. Great 
Britain gave us Shakespeare’’ (here 
the Professor’s audience repeated a remark 
made by a bookseller in one of the most 
modern German towns that ‘‘ Shakespeare 
had become the German national poet,’ and 
expressed his own shame that Shakespeare 
is more read, oftener played, better under- 
stood and more reverenced in Germany 
than in the land of his birth); ‘‘ Great 
Britain gave us Shakespeare, the supreme 
dramatic poet; Bacon, the founder of 
modern science; Ossian, who inspired 
Goethe and Herder ; Burns and Shelley, who 
have been a consolation and a strength to 
the seeking, striving spirits of our Father- 
land; Carlyle, the preacher of sincerity. 
Ruskin and Morris, the apostles of the 
beautiful, now exercise an immense in- 
fluence in Germany. In England first 


began the feeling of responsibility on the: 


part of the possessing classes towards the 
disinherited and the defenceless. It was 
an Englishwoman who wrote the ‘ Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Woman’ more 
than 100 years ago. In England more 


than any other country political freedom | 


has been developed. England sets other 
nations an example by its passion for ‘fair 
play,’ its love of justice, its self-control, 
the purity of its domestic life. Even in 
education, in which in some respects Ger- 
many is far in advance of England. We 
are more and more beginning to see that 
English schools and universities turn out 
complete men, well-rounded, self-sufficing 
characters, who know how to carry them- 
selves in face of great tasks either at home or 
in the colonies. Similarly you have learnt 
much from us and will learn still more. ”’ 

“As to the future it appears to me that 
the two countries are entering on a new 
phase of development. 
come great by her methodical scientific 
Spirit, her centralisation and her state 
organisation, England by her practical 
capacity, her individuality, and her private 
Initiative. Germany has an aptitude for 
speculation, England for affairs.’? 

‘* In fact,’? said the interviewer, ‘* Ger- 
many has die reine Vernunft, England die 
prakische Vernunft, and we need; so to 


Germany has be- | 
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speak, another Kant to give us another 
Krittk of both.”’ ohee 

‘©The development of both countries, 
continued Professor Sieper, ‘‘has had 
something onesided about it, and this one- 
sidedness is beginning to be felt by both. 
England needs to learn how to organise 
from the centre, Germany to allow more 
personal freedom and private initiative. 
England should devote more attention 
to technical education; Germany must 
become less abstract. In social reform 
England ought now to perceive that 
private effort cannot by itself solve the 
social problem. Germany has to recognise 
that mere state legislation without per- 
sonal service and discriminating sympathy 
is insufficient. England and Germany, 
therefore, will only reach their complete 
development and fulfil their world mission 
by understanding, helping, and learning 
from each other.”’ 

‘* What practical means do you suggest 
of attaining this desirable end ? ”’ 

‘** Much has already been done and more 
will be done to bring members of the two 
nations into direct contact with each other, 
and, therefore, to a better mutual under- 
standing. Interchanges of visits, which 
have had the happiest effects, have taken 
place between the representatives of 
British and German municipalities. 
British members of Parliament have been 
our welcome guests ; visits of clergymen 
and journalists have been exchanged. 
J think that such visits should be regularly 
organised, and that not merely public 
officials, but the students and men of 
business of each nation should be invited 
to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the other.”’ 

‘* You have not mentioned,’’ I said, 
‘“the largest class of all, the working 
class. In Great Britain, so far as the 
working classes are organised and articu- 
late, they are on the side of peace. This 
observation would apply with greater 
force to Germany, where 4,500,000 Social 


Democrat voters, ‘besides many in other. 


parties, are staunchly in favour of friend- 
ship with England.’’ 

Professor Sieper assented and continued : 
‘*Tn connection with the Anglo-German 
Friendship Committee, to which I am 
devoting every moment of time that can be 
spared from my professional work, I am 
anxious to see a permanent bureau estab- 
lished, the object of which would be to 
provide accurate information about each 
nation for any applicant from the other, 
This would leave journalists and publicists 
no excuse for the grotesque statements 
which they frequently make, and which it 
is difficult to think that they themselves 
seriously believe. There should also be, 
as there already is between the United 
States and Germany, an exchange of 
University professors, who would explain 
their own country to students of the other. 
I wish also to arrange, if possible, that 
German students shall make visits of six 


'months or longer to England to study 


English institutions and English character, 
and to reside as paying guests in English 
families, as hotel or boarding-house life 
does not afford the same opportunity for 
getting to understand the natives of a 
foreign country and still less for forming, as 


is desirable, permanent friendships. The 


teachers of the primary schools in each 
country, who have so much to do with 
fashioning the minds of the future genera- 
tion, must be encouraged to know each 
other, possibly by interchanges of visits, 
and, above all, the school text-books of 
each country must be purged of chau- 
vinism.”’ 

I parted with Professor Sieper im amaze- 
ment at his extraordinary acquaintance 
with English life, his shrewd judgment of 
English character, and in admiration for his 
powerful adyocacy of a better feeling 
between his own country and one which 
he knows so well. My only regret was 
that the whole of the British public 
could not be made aware of a state of feel- 
ing which is much more representative of 
the real attitude of the German nation 
towards us than scores of ill-balanced 
statements which find their way into the 
British press. 

In England, many of us have already 
heard of the series of books, projected by 
Professor Sieper and issued under his 
general editorship, with a view to ex- 
pounding English life and character to 
German readers. The books are all by 
experts, are published at very moderate 
prices, and deal with such subjects as 
‘“ The main tendencies in modern English 
Literature,’? ‘‘ Wm. Morris and the Re- 
vival of English Craftsmanship,’’ ‘‘ The 
Social Question im England,’’ ‘‘ English 
Art,’’ “‘ English Architecture,’’ ‘* The 
Modern English Theatre,’’ ‘‘ England as 
a Colonising Power,’’ ‘‘ The Character 
and Domestic Life of the English.’’ Some 
of these give better descriptions and 
criticism of our English life and institu- 
tions than anything that has appeared 
in English, and cannot but have an im- 
mense effect for good in Germany. 


——$—- 


Among the recent books published at 
Essex Hall by the Sunday School Associa- 
tion are ‘‘ Stories for the Little Ones,’’ 
selected and retold by Grace Spears and 
Dorothy Tarrant, a delightful collection 
of tales treated very brightly and simply, 
and ‘‘ Favourite Stories,’’ selected from 
Young Days, and edited by EH. Pritchard 
and J. J. Wright, who assure us that they 
are “‘ all interesting.’’ We cordially com- 
mend these books to Sunday - school 
teachers and parents. The little volume 
of ‘* Moral and Religious Lessons for In- 
fants,’’ by M. C. Martineau and Caroline A. 
Martineau, some of which originally ap- 
peared in our columns, will also be wel- 
comed, together with ‘‘ The Story of Isaac 
Hopper,’ the Quaker -abolitionist and 
friend of Lloyd Garrison, briefly told by 
the late Henry Rawlings. For older and 
more thoughtful readers, especially teachers 
who are preparing lessons for adult classes, 
Dr. Mellone’s ‘‘ Belief in God,’’ a sug- 
gestive study of a great subject in 
the form of a pamphlet. of 31 pages, 
will be found extremely useful. It 
should form an admirable starting-point 
for many helpful discussions and more 
advanced studies. The Sunday School 
Association has also issued a Report of the 
Eighth Summer Session for Sunday School 
Teachers, which was held at Manchester 
College this summer. ° 
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E.C., opposite the Law Courts. 
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the. need of which Professor 


in another part of the paper. 


PROFESSOR EUCKEN AT HARVARD. 


A VERY warm welcome has been accorded 
to Professor Kucken in America, especially 
by the adherents of the liberal religious 
movement, and great interest was aroused 
by the lecture which he gave on September 


THE MORAL EDUCATION LEAGUE, 


: Tue Moral Education League announces 
4 a series of meetings in connection, with the 
Moral Instruction Circle, which will be 
held on Mondays, October 28, November 
25, and December 9 at 5.30 p.m., at 
Prince Henry’s Rooms, 17, Fleet-street, 
My. A. J. 
Waldegrave - will give a Demonstration 
Civics Lesson at the first Circle on October 
28. All who are interested, especially 
| teachers, are invited to attend and take 
ah part in the discussions after the lessons. 
The Moral Education League Quarterly 
gives some account of the Moral Instruction 
Circle, which did such admirable pioneer 
work years ago, and is about to be revived. 
2 - The main object of the experiment is to 
3 discover further efficient teachers for de- 
monstration, and it is hoped that it may, 
<n in a measure, help to prepare the way for 

the School of Ethics and Moral Education, 
Millicent 
Mackenzie emphasises in a leading article 


27 in Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 


; This lecture was the first of a course on 
“Leading Ideas of the Present Time,” which 
Professor Kucken is giving inaddition to two 


THE INQUIRER. 


courses dealing with the history of German 
| philosophy and the philosophy of religion. 
** More than any other great teacher of 
to-day outside the churches,’’ says Dr. 
Wendte in the Christian Register, ‘‘ Pro- 


the spiritual life, emphasises the ethical 
element of man’s nature, and vindicates 
the essential and eternal qualities of true 
Christian faith. His visit among us ought 
to result in a quickening of the ideal 
interests of American society and advance 
the fraternity, of large-minded and pro- 
gressive Christians beyond and above all 
the limitations of creed or sect. The only 
barrier to the full appreciation of Professor 
Kucken’s teachings is that of language, his 
addresses being delivered in German.’’ 
His large and attentive audience seems 
to have followed him with enjoyment not- 
withstanding, and ‘‘ the speaker sought to 
do his part towards a mutual understanding 
by a notably alert, distinct, and deliberate 
delivery.”’ 


| Amone the greetings which have come 
to us on the completion of our 70 years we 
have received a particularly cordial one 
from Professor Boros, Dean of the Theo- 
‘logical Faculty of Koloszvar, in the name 
of the Unitarian Church of Transylvania, 
We reciprocate it most heartily. The inter- 
national mission of THE INQUIRER is one 
of peculiar interest to us, and we treasure 
very gratefully the assurances that reach 
us from various parts of the world that it is 
| a welcome guets among isolated groups of 
liberal thinkers in many lands. 


7X 


PT 


Tue fact that last Wednesday, October 
16, was the centenary of the death of 
Henry Martyn, gives special interest to 
the volume on Missions, which- Mrs. 


Creighton has contributed to the Home 
fessor Eucken maintains and promotes | 


University Library. The story which she 
has to tell is one of absorbing interest, 
and it contains no more heroic figure than 
that of the young Senior Wrangler, who 
abandoned a brilliant University career 
for the mission field. ‘‘ He studied San- 
scvit, Persian, and Arabic to prepare him- 
self for his work, and when he reached 
India his linguistic faculty enabled him 
quickly to learn Hindustani. He died at 
the age of 31, after only five years’ work in 
the Kast, but his burning zeal produced an 
immense impression on all who knew him, 
and made his example powerfully efiective 
after his death, when his letters and diaries 
were published.’? (London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1s. net.) 


THE Sunday School Quarterly for Oc- 
tober, published by the Sunday School 
Association, is ag bright and varied in 
contents as usual. The first place is given 
to a paper by Miss Dorothy Tarrant on 
Infant Class Teaching, which was read at 
the recent Summer School at Manchester 
College, Oxford. Biography is well repre- 
sented in sketches of Dr. Channing and 
William Carey, the Missionary, and there 
is a good selection of Lesson Notes for 
teachers. The editor, the Rev. J. Arthur 
Pearson, is to be congratulated upon the 
continued success of his efforts to improve 
Sunday-school teaching both in matter and 


method. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Crown 8yo, Cloth. Gilt Tops, 


RIDERS’ LATEST 


PU 


BLICATIONS. 


2/- net. 


The Transparent Jewel 


By MABEL COLLINS, 
Author of ** Light on the Path,’ “ When the Sun Moves 


Northward,” &e., &e. 


Being an essay upon the Yoga philosophy of Patanjali, to 
which is added a translation of the Aphorisms of the sage. 


Pantanjali taught the power of the mind and will and 
‘instructed his disciples that Inasmuch as matter is en- 


tirely controlled by spirit, man can become “yoked”? | 


= with the Supreme Spirit by arousing his own spiritual 
nature, and may thus obtain perfect happiness. The 
Aphorisms are extremely difficult to render into English. 
The author has adopted the translations of two of the 


¢ best known eommeniators for this purpose. : 
gavad Gita, that great Sacred Book of the East, is 
Patanjali’s philosophy 
contains the kernel of the true Praetical Occultism 
whieh is now so much in demand, and the volume by 


founded upon this teaching. 


The Bha- 


ae Mabel Collins gives a survey of the system which, it is 
anticipated, will help the student to a clear understand- 


ing of its basic principles. 


HOW READY. 


HYPNOTISM AND SUCCESTION. | 


. A Practical Handbook. 
By EDWIN ASH, M.D., B.S.Lonp., M.B.C.S. 


Orown 8vo., 137 pp. and Index. Cloth, 


NOW READY. 


1/- net, 


WHAT IS HEALTH 7 
By GRACE DAWSON, 
Author of “* How to Rest and be Rested.” 


Small crown 8yvo., 72 pp., 1/- not. 


WILLIAM RIDER & 


SON, 


The Great Initiates. 


Complete Edition of Epovarp Scuurt’s 
‘Ties Grands Initiés,” with an Introduc- 
tion to Esoteric Teaching, and a Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the Author, Translated 
by FRrp Roruwe ut, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2 vols., about 400 pp, 
each, 7/6 net the two volumes. 
N.B.— Volumes not sold singly. 


‘The fact that this work has reached its twenty-fourth 
French Edition may well stir the interost of English 
students of the esoteric aspects of religion,”—Literary 
World, : ; 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Open Secret. 


Intuitions of Life and Reality, 
BY 
CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D. 


Author of “ Triumphant Vulgarity,” ‘ The 
Wisdom of Plotinus,” ‘‘ Makers of Men,” etc. 


| Crown 8vo, 136 pp.,, Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net, 


Contents: The Rdle of the Thinker, The Unknow- 
able, The External World. The Ethics of Theory. 
The Problem of Space. The Extent of the Astral 
| System. The Problem of Time. The Problem of Force. 
| The Problem of Evil. Is Nature a Machine? ‘I'he One 
and the Many. Solidarity. The Ideal and the Actual. 


An exposition of the various problems of life, showing 
that the ideal and the actual are complementary factors 
of the One Reality—a reality not final or static, but 
' progressive and self-transcendent. 


Health for Young and Old. 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL MANUAL. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C:S. 
Author of ‘* Nervousness,”’ ** How to Keep Fit.” 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, 272 pp, 3/6 net. 


‘Dr, Schofield has dealt learnedly and exhaustively 
with his subject, and his manual should be welcomed by 
every household.”’—-The Academy, 


CREATIVE THOUGHT. 


By W. J. Convinie. 
Being Essays in the Art of Self-Unfoldment. 
Crown 8yvo, 304 pp., cloth gilt, gilt tops, 3/6 net. 
SELECTION FROM CONTENTS. 

Personal Experiences of Mental Healing—Our Bodies, 
what are they? How shall we govern them?—True 
Views of Occultism—Concentration of Thought and 
Control of Memory—The Power of the Spoken Word— 
What is the Human Aura?--Sleep, Dreams, and 
Visions—Genius: What and Whence? Idealism and 
Realism—Human Unity through many Nations— 
Destiny—Heredity. i 

**His lucid style, depth of penetration, and cbvious 
sincerity of conviction make his work invaluable to all 
who find it worth their while to think on these and 
kindred subjects.”’—T.P.’s Weekly. 


MARJORIE BOWEN'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


By the Author of ‘' The Viper of Milan,” ‘‘ I Will 
Maintain,” &c., &c. 2/- net, 

“A brilliant romance, well worthy of its gifted author,” 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ «TAK RAKH’S PROGRESS’ is a feast of colour, of 
grace, and scenery.’’—Westminater Gazette. 

“*THE RAKW’S PROGRESS’ is an entertaining 
story with some very exciting chapters and a vividness of 
description which is always a notable characteristic of 
all Miss Bowen’s works.” —The Tatler. 


Write for Compiete Catalogue to 


LTD., 8, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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LINDSEY PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


Cr. 8vo. 168 pages. Cloth, 2)- net. 


HOW TO WIN 


ADDRESSES BY 
H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P. 

Contents :—(1) How to Win. (2) Tho Free- 
dom of Faith. (3) The Omnipotence of Faith. 
(4) The Divine Revelation in Humanity. (5) 
Moral Backbone. (6) Jealousy. (7) Courage. 
(8) God is Light. (9) Worship. (10) The 
Parable of the Talents. (11) Workers with God. 
(12) An Ideal City and How to Get it. (18) 
Labour Problems and the Influence of Religion. 
(14) The Temperance Movement and the Pulpit. 


Cr. 8vo. 226 pages. 3/6 net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


Pillars of the Temple 


MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 
Introduction by 
ROBERT COLLYER, Litt.D. 


ContENntTS :—(1} The God we Worship. (2) 
The Christ we Love. (8) The Heaven we Hope 
for, (4) The Hell we Fear. (5) The Bible we 


Accept. (6) The Divine Inspiration. (7) The 
Salvation we Believe in. (8) The Church we 
Belong to, 


In this volume Dr. Savage deals with the 
cardinal points of religious belief from the 
Unitarian point of view. 


Cr. 8vo. 65 pages. Cloth, 1/6 net. 


Paper covers, 1|- net. 
Towards Religion. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


ConTENTs :—Intreduction — Goodness—Faith 
—Morals—Theology—Conclusion. 


The Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., wrote to th 
author :— P 


“Tt appears to me to be a very sincere and lucid 
statement, likely to be helpful to the thought and 
cheering and supporting to the will of many people.” 


Feap. 8vo. 1/- net. 


How a Modern Atheist 
Found God. 


G. A. FERGUSON. 


The author desires to assist others who are 
seeking the light. Oontroversy is often barren 
of results; so he has considered that the best 
way is simply to give his own experience. The 
problems which he has had to solve, and the 
difficulties he has had to overcome, must be 
the very same as are perplexing so many 
seekers after truth at the present time. 


128 pages. 


Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait, 1/- net. 


MAN’S CHIEF END 
SERMONS BY 


ROBERT B. DRUMMOND,B.A..,T.C.D. 


ContEnzs :—(1) Man’s Chief End. (2) The 
Seven Words from the Cross. (8) The Hlement 
of the Beautiful in Religion. (4) The Divine 
Motherhood. (5) The Light of the World, (6) 
The Law of Retribution in Greek Tragedy. (1) 
Felix before Paul: Man and the Moral Order. 

_“Mr. Drummond's selection, if small, is representa- 
tive, and his little book will no doubt find many 


readers who will appreciate its scholarship and 
literary excellence.”—The Scotsman, 


Cr. 8vo, 140 pp., with Portrait, 1/6 net. 


Communings with the Father 
COLLECTS AND PRAYERS. 


BY 
JAMES C. STREET. 
Edited by 
CHRISTOPHER J. STREET, M.A., LL.B. 


There are many for whom these pages will 
glow with precious memories. They will recall 
with thankfulness the spiritual leader, the great 
preacher, the faithful minister, whose influence 
on their lives is sacred and imperishable. Among 
others, who knew him not and were never under 
the spell of his magnetic personality, there must 
still be many to whom the devotional outpourings 
ef a simple heart and faith will come with 
quickening power. 


THE LINDSEY PRESS, 5, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


i9i2 


The Bible Literature 
in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge. 


BY 
E. SAVELL HICKS, M.A. 


Cloth 2s. net, Postage 8d. 


The Inquirer says :—The compilation of such a work 
isa task so exacbing that the author must be con- 
gratulated who attains so much success as here dis- 
played. 


Stories for the Little 
Ones 


Forty-One Stories Selected and Retold by 


GRACE SPEARS and 
DOROTHY TARRANT, M.A. 


Cloth 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


All the stories in this little book have been tested in 
actual use with infant classes, and enjoyed by the 
children, and we have tried to give, as far as possible, 


ae form of words in which we ourselves would tell 
em. : é p 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Favourite Stories 


Selected and Edited by 
E. PRITCHARD and J. J. WRIGHT. 


Cloth 1s. net. 


Postage 3d. 


A teacher (or parent), in giving a lesson on some 
subject, or on some portion of Scripture, often feels 
the need of an apt, good story with which to illustrate 
and carry home his lesson. Here, then, is a handy 
volume of just such stories—stories to illustrate 
lessons likely to be given to any boys or girls over 
eight or ten years of age. 


Moral and Religious 
Lessons for Infants 


BY 
M. C. MARTINEAU. 
Sewed 6d. net. Postage 1d. 


These lessons were written many years ago for.a 
small Infant School in Suffolk. They have been bor- 
rowed for use in two Sunday Schools, a fact which 
has suggested that they might be useful fora wider 
circle of readers than those for whom they were 
originally written. E . r 


ye 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


port of the ideas of Law and Purpose in human life, 
and to suggest ways in which the religious signifi- 
cance of these ideas could be brought into contact 
with the experience of “the average man.” 


A Hero of the Anti-Slavery Movement. 
Cloth, with Portrait, 6d. net. 


helped the slave to freedom are well known—such as 
that of William Lloyd Garrison. Hopper’s name is 
seldom heard, at least in England, but Garrison him- 
self, accepting an invitation tostay with him in New 
York, wrote: “ There isno one in the world for whom 
LIentertain more veneration and esteem than for your- 
self.’ Would it not be surprisingif the life of theman 
+ thus addressed were not worthy of some record ? 


i912 
Belief in God 


SYDNEY HERBERT MELLONE, 
M.A., D.Sc. 
Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester. 
Sewed 2d. net. Postage 1d. 


The author's endeavour is to indicate the true im- 


Ye = @ =) 


Story of Isaac Hopper 


By HENRY RAWLINGS, M.A. 
Postage 1d. 


The names of some of the men and women who 


¥ 


\ 


‘to false knowledge. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


A STUDY OF HYPNOTISM. 


Hypnotism and Disease. By Hugh Crichton 
Miller, M.A., M.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
ds. net. : 


Or late years a remarkable change in 
the attitude of the medical profession 
towards cures wrought by faith has been 
apparent.. Two years ago the British 
Medical Journal devoted one of its numbers 
to a consideration of Medicine and Miracle, 
in which the declaration of Sir Clifford 
Allbutt that ‘‘ probably no limb, no viscus 
is so far a vessel of dishonour as to lic 
wholly outside the renewals of the spirit ’’ 
received the stamp of editorial approval. 
At the same time, few people believe— 
medical men least of all—that faith can 
repair a gross material lesion, such as a 
broken arm or an ulceration of the stomach. 
Medical science has, therefore, worked out 
a distinction between ‘‘ functional ’’ and 
‘“organic’’ ailments, and has admitted 
that in the former “‘ suggestion ’’—a word 
which it prefers to the unscientific term 
faith—is a therapeutic agent of remark- 
able potency. The distinction between 
organic and functional is not altogether 
easy to come at. If a physical symptom 
such as acute indigestion or paralysis of 
the limbs yields to suggestion, or other 
mode of mental treatment, then it is 
functional—an @ posteriori mode of deci- 
sion which one feels is far from satisfactory. 

The fact, however, remains that sugges- 
tion as applied by medical men has been 
successful in scores of cases of disease 
where all other means have failed. Yet 
even among the thinking section of the 
public there is very considerable unwilling- 
ness to appeal to this method of treatment. 
We cannot here attempt to analyse the 
cause of this unwillingness, but there is 
no doubt that one factor in it is the know- 
ledge that suggestion is frequently used in 
conjunction with hypnotism, and rightly 
or wrongly a great number of people have 


‘ an intense aversion to allowing themselves 


to be hypnotised. In most cases this 
prejudice is due to ignorance, or rather 
From platform per- 
formances and from such novels as Du 
Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby’’ exaggerated ideas 


of the power of the hypnotist over his sub- 


ject have been picked up. People fear 
that if they once submit themselves to the 
process their will—the core of their per- 
sonality—will be wrested from them, and 
come under the control of another. Every- 
one who knows the marvellous power of 
hypnotic suggestion as a means of treat- 
ment in alcoholism, asthma, neurasthenia, 
and a host of other troubles, will welcome 
Dr. Miller’s attempt to place the whole 
subject on a commonsense basis. He 
seeks ‘‘ to point out how far the dangers 
popularly associated with hypnotic sugges- 
tion are real, and how far imaginary ; to 
what extent the benefits attainable have 
been exaggerated by enthusiasts and depre- 
ciated by the prejudiced; how far its 
effects are permanent, and how far tran- 
sient; why it has so often been mixed 
up with charlatanism, and how this can 
be guarded against.’’ Dr. Miller accepts 
the view that suggestion, and not hypnosis, 


is the real agent inthe cure. Suggestion is 
to be distinguished absolutely from _per- 
suasion which convinces the reason. ‘‘ Sug- 
gestion aims at a psychic change without 
the reason, and the one condition necessary 
to constitute suggestion is the imactivity 
of the reason, which may be attained 
either by diversion or paralysis of atten- 
tion, called in the one case waking sugges- 
tion and in the other hypnotic suggestion.’’ 
According to this view hypnosis plays the 
part of the anesthetic in an operation, 
which enables the surgeon to perform his 
duty without discomfort or resistance on 
the patient’s part ; hypnosis is the ‘‘ anss- 
thetic of the reason.’’ 

With regard to the dangers of hypnotism 
Dr. Miller is reassuring. Like most prac- 
titioners of the art, he finds that ‘‘ in the 
case of most people it is hard enough to get 
the patient to execute an unpleasant or 
even very unusual order given under 
hypnosis, much less one that is counter to 
his moral sense.’’ This is as much as to 
say that even during the sleep of the 
reason character still tells, just as our 
habitual and automatic acts really arise 
from ourselves, although they are often 
not consciously willed. The title of the 
book hardly does justice to its scope, for 
not the least valuable chapter is that 
entitled. “‘ Other Methods of Psycho- 
therapy.’’ Here we find a brief account 
of modern work in this direction concluding 
with an outline of the theories of Freud. 
Freud’s work on hysteria and_ other 
psycho-neuroses, which we agree with 
Dr. Miller in regarding as epoch-making in 
character, although well known on the 
Continent and in America, is in this country 
just beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves, hence the inclusion of this out- 
line in itself proclaims the up-to-date nature 
of Dr. Miller’s volume. The style of the 
writer is lucid, his tone temperate and 
scientific. Readers of the book cannot 
fail to be interested, and they may rest 
assured that, so far as is possible in such 
brief compass, they have in it a thoroughly 
reliable presentation of present-day science 
with respect to mind cure. M. D. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND 
Cotteces: Eccizestasticus. By W. 
O. E. Oesterley, D.D. Cambridge, at 
the University Press. 6s. net. 


Tue publication in the Cambridge Bible 
of commentaries upon the Apocrypha 
forms an admirable illustration of the 
growth of interest in these writings, too 
long neglected by Protestant preachers 
and teachers. Leclesiasticus, as the title 
suggests, was for long regarded as the 
‘* Church Book’’ par excellence, and not 
without good reason. With the help of Dr. 
Oesterley’s excellent introduction and 
notes, the average Minister, unacquainted 
with German, may read intelligently in 
public and in private one of the most im- 
portant text books of Jewish morality. 
Our author, whilst noticing other critical 
opinions, holds to the traditional date and 
unity of the book, and explains its lack of 
sequence by the theory favoured by Prof. 
Margoliouth that ‘‘ the book contains the 


pith of Ben Sira’s public lectures, the notes 
of which were written down at different 
times.’’ Recent discoveries of portions of 
a Hebrew text confirmed the evidence of 
tradition, and the impression which the 
Greek version itself makes that Ben Sira 
wrote in Hebrew. Unlike some recent 
writers on the subject, Dr. Oesterley regards 
these fragments rescued from the rubbish 
room of a synagogue at Cairo as preserving 
only a recension of the original text, and 
he claims for the Greek and Syriac ver- 
sions that they are not without independent 
value as witnesses of the words of the 
Jewish teacher. The price of the book, as 
compared with the rest in the series to 
which it belongs, seems high, but the 
value of the book to the English student 
of the Apocrypha can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


Amone this season’s issues in the 
Lindsey Press will be another volume of 
verse by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, under 
the title, ‘‘ Songs Devout.’’ It will con- 
tain many new poems as well as some of 
his well-known hymns and other pieces. 


Se nro 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. BENNET & Co. :—The Open Sore of 
Christendom: The Rev. W. J. Sexton, M.A., 
L.Th., B.D. 2s. 6d.- net. The Apocalypse 
of Jesus: F. W. Worsley, M.A., B.D. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. Browne & Nonan, Lrp. :—Faith 
and Reason in Relation to Conversion to the 
Church: T. Frederick Wills, B.A. Oxon. 
6d. net. ees 


Tur CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes, vol. ii. : 
Elizabeth S. Haldane, LL.D., and G. R. T. 
Ross, M.A., D.Phil. 10s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. J. CLARKE & Co. :—Spoken Words 
of Prayer and Praise: §S. A. Tipple. 3s. 6d, 
net. 


a 


= 

Messrs. Dent & Sons :—Régnier, Meilleures 

Pages. 1s. net. English Epic and Heroic 

Poetry: Professor W. Macneile Dixon, M.A. 
5s. 


Messrs. A. C. Firrexp & Co. :—Trystie’s 
Quest; or, Kit, King of the Pidgwidgeons: 
Greville MacDonald. 5s. net. The Forest 
Farm: Peter Rosegger. 2s. net. Delfina of 
the Dolphins: Mary Argyle Taylor: ls. 6d. 


net. The Broom Fairies: Ethel M. Gate: 
ls. 6d. net. The Soul of a Gardener: H. M. 
Waithman. 2s. net. : 

Messrs. HoppprR & SrougstTon :—The 


Afterglow of God, Sunday Evenings in a 
Glasgow Pulpit: The Rey. G. H. Morrison, 
M.A. 5s. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—Life, 
its Nature, Origin, and Maintenance: H. A. 
Schafer, LL.D., D.Se., M.D., F.R:S. Is. net. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—William Hone, 
his Life and Times: Frederick W. Hackwood. 
10s. 6d. net. The Meaning of Christianity : 
The Rey. Frederick A. M. Spencer. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. P. VALENTINE & Sons :—Rabbinic 
Philosophy and Ethics: Gerald Friedlander. 
Hellenism and Christianity: Gerald Fried- 
lander. 


Messrs. Wiutrams & NorcGarr :—Religious 
Liberty: Francesco Ruffini. 12s. 6d. net. 
Within—Thoughts during Convalescence: Sir 
Francis Younghusband. 3s. 6d. net. g 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


— 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
(1642-1727.) 


Il. 


Newton had proved by many careful 
experiments, as we learnt last week, 
that the earth has a wonderful power of 
drawing things towards it, and what we 
call the weight of things comes from this 
pull that the earth is putting forth all 
the time. He began to reason in this way : 
If this pull is so very little lessened by our 
mounting up as high as we can above the 
earth, so that even from the tops of the 
highest mountains a thing will seem 
to fall as quickly as it does if you let it 
drop from a few feet above the earth, 
why should not the earth still be putting 
forth this power on things much further 
from it than those on the tops of moun- 
tains? Why should it not reach as far as 
the moon? To find out if this really 
were so, he began to calculate that, if 
a thing takes a second to fall from a height 
of 16 ft. above the earth, it will only fall 
a quarter of that distance, viz., 4 ft., in 
a second when it is removed to a height 
which is double the circumference of 
the earth, because at that height the 
pull of the earth will be only a quarter as 
strong. 

Then he went on to calculate that, at 
a distance sixty times as great as the circum- 
ference of the earth, the same thing would 
fall one-twentieth of an inch in a second. 
Next—and think how exciting this must 
have been to him !—he found, by studying 
through his telescope the path or orbit of 
the moon round the earth, and by reading 
what other astronomers had said about it, 
that the moon does actually fall towards 


our earth just that very distance, one- | 


twentieth of an inch, in a second. So, 
from watching the apple fall off the 
tree, he had been led to make a very 
great discovery—a discovery that made 
it for the first time possible to understand 
how it is that the stin, moon, earth and 
stars go on moving in the same regular 
paths, and do not, as you know trains some- 
times do, rush into each other and destroy 
one another. This law, which he- had 
proved when he showed that the moon 
falls one-twentieth of an inch towards 
the earth in a second, governs the sun 
and all the stars in the same way. They 
each are pulled towards each other, as 
if by an invisible string, and pulled away 
from each other by some star or planet 
in another part of the heavens, and in this 
way all the planets, of which our earth is 
one, are pulled towards the sun and kept 
moving round it, while at the same time 
they are pulled away from it by the other 
planets near them and by stars in other 
parts of the universe, and so they keep 
circling round in an even path, and do 
not jostle each other or come too -close 
to the sun, which would burn them up if 
they did, and the sun itself is kept in its 
place by this same great law, which is 
called the law of gravitation. 

Gravitation comes from a Latin word 
meaning ‘‘ weight,’’? and it is applied 
to this law because it is the reason that 
things have weight at all. Nothing would 
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have any weight if it were not for this 
power of attraction which one thing has 
for another. Why they have this power 
cannot be explained, unless perhaps an 
even greater man than Newton should 
some day be born; all we know, thanks 
to Newton, is that they have it, and that 
by it the sun, moon, earth and stars are 
made to keep an orderly, quiet, and 
regular path from one year’s end to an- 
other. All these wonderful movements 
had been going on for millions of years 
before Newton was born, and will go on 
for millions of years after you and I and 
everybody we know are no longer living 
on earth. Is it not wonderful that the 
brain of one man should have made 
such a discovery—the discovery of a 
law so marvellous that only God could 
have invented it ? and then to think that 
boy. was once going to school and being 
scolded if he did not know his lessons, 
and coming back to his supper, and perhaps 
being sent out to drive the cows home 
before he went to bed. But that boy 
had brains, and he used them as he knew 
God meant him to do, and now he is 
famous all over the world, and everyone 
born into the world since Newton’s time 
understands far better than those who 
came before him could do, how wonderfully 
this great universe is governed and planned. 


Newton had always been a religious 
man, but this discovery made him more so 
than ever, for he saw by it that God’s 
greatness and wisdom were even more 
marvellous than he had known. As soon 
as he was sure that the law of gravitation 
was true, he began to write a book about 
it which was published in 1687. 
This book, called the ‘‘ Principia,” 
or ‘‘ Principles,’’ is one of the most 
famous in the world, and it made Newton 
very celebrated, though he was still 
far from being an old man—only 45. 
Learned men in other countries saw that 
it was a great book, and they wrote to 
Newton to tell him so, and to ask him 
questions about anything which they did 
not understand, and in this way he came 
to know most of the cleverest men then 
living. He was made President of the 
Royal Society—a Society which had 
lately been started for studying Nature— 
and this was a great honour, for only a 
very learned man was fit for it. It might 
have made some men vain to be thought 
so much of, but Newton was too great to 
be vain. He saw how httle we could know 
compared with all there is to be known 
about the universe we live in, and he once 
said to a friend that he ‘‘ felt like a child 
picking up pebbles on the shore.’’ He 
saw there was a great sea of knowledge 
which he had not crossed, and he was 
so humble-minded that he always said 
that what he did know had been arrived 
at by hard work and perseverance more 
than by any uncommon cleverness in 
himself. 


He never talked of himself or of other 
people. and he never thought that because 
he was such a great and clever man there 
was no need to trouble himself with any 
of the small and common things of life 
which came in his way. His temper was 
wonderfully gentle, and he always con- 
trolled himself when he was_ inclined 
to be angry. There is a story told about 
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him which you may have heard. He had 
a little dog called Diamond, which he 
was very fond of, and one day when 
he came into the room where he had 
been writing, he found that Diamond 
had upset a lighted candle among his 
papers, and that a number of them were 
burnt. You can think how vexing it 
must have been to him to lose papers 
that he had spent years in writing, and 
many people would have rushed at the 
dog and given it a good beating. Yet 
all that Newton said was, ‘‘ Oh, Diamond, 
Diamond, thou little knowest the mischief 
that thou hast done.’’ As he was always 
thinking over hard questions, he some- 
times forgot what was going on round him, 
and there are amusing stories told about 
this—how he would now and then spend 
hours in dressing in the morning, for if 
something came into his mind as he was 
getting up, he would sit on the edge of his 
bed and forget all about his dressing until 
the question, whatever it was, had become 
clear to him. One morning a friend came 
to see him and was asked to stay to dinner. 
Newton was not up yet, and was so long 
in dressing that the friend grew hungry, 
and ate up the whole of a fowl that was 
on the table. When Newton at last came 
in, he lifted up the cover which. was over 
the fowl, and seeing only the bones there, 
he said, ‘‘ I thought I had not dined yet.”’ 


In 1797 Newton was made Master of 
the Mint, in London, where all the money is" 
coined. He thought it right to attend 
strictly to his business there, and so he 
did not spend as much time over his 
studies as formerly. But he still did 
more in that way than most people can 
do, and he had a great many clever friends 
whom he went to see, and who came to 
see him. Kveryone was glad to know 
him, and you cannot wonder when you 
remember how polite-and kind and gentle 
he was, as well as clever. Look what a 
beautiful face he has in his portrait, and 
think if you would not have liked to have 
known him yourself. The Princess of 
Wales, daughter of George I., said that 
‘« She thought herself happy in coming” 
into the world at a time which put it 
into her power to converse with Sir Isaac 
Newton.’’ And when we read what the 
great men of his time thought of him we 
see that they all loved and admired him. 
This shows that he was not only clever, but 
had a beautiful character too. It is 
possible to be very clever and yet very 
disagreeable to other people. Newton 
was as noble in his heart as in his head, 
and this makes him very great indeed. 
It was shown in his last ulness, when 
he was in great pain, yet he was always 
patient and gentle, and the moment the 
pain was a little better he would talk to 
his friends and smile as if nothing were 
the matter. He died when he was 85, and 
there are not many people who have lived 
through the reigns of six Kings and Queens 
as he did. Can you tell me what reigns 
they were? First, there was Charles I. ; 
he was beheaded, as you know, in 1649, 
Then came Cromwell, and after him his 
son Richard Cromwell. We will not 
count either of them as Kings, for they only 
called themselves Lord Protectors. Then 
came Charles II. (who started the Royal 
Society which I have told you of), then 
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James II., then William and Mary, then 


Queen Anne, and lastly George I. Newton 
was greater than any of these Kings and 
Queens, for though they could give laws 
to the people of England, they were not 
able, like Newton, to find out the laws 


of God, which are far, far greater than 


any other laws, because they ‘‘ shall not 
be broken.’’ 
: DorotHes Ho.tins. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NOTES. 


Every civilised country in the world 
has its own special difficulties and con- 
troversies in regard to religious education 
in schools. It can hardly be otherwise, 
seeing that religion is so closely bound 
up with education and the development 
of character. Our difficulties arise, in the 
main, from two causes. First, the large 
majority of parents are unable or un- 
willing to give religious education to their 
own childreninthe home. Second, religion 
being largely a matter of temperament and 
the development of the inward spirit, each 
child needs separate study and in- 
dividual attention, whereas, in the schools, 
the teacher has to deal with children in 
the mass. 

Here, in the Cape Province, the con- 
troversy arose in this way. Parliament 
has hitherto left the question of religious 
instruction to be dealt with by the local 
school committees. These, finding the 
question a difficult and thorny one, left 
it, in most cases, severely alone, beyond 
providing here and there for right of entry, 
or the opening of school with Scripture 
reading and prayer. Then the usual cry 
arose that the education in the schools was 
too formal, mechanical, and intellectual, 
and neglected the moral and spiritual 
nature of the child. Whereupon a com- 
mittee of ministers, representing the 
Dutch Reformed, the Anglican, the 
Wesleyan, the Presbyterian, and the 
Lutheran Churches, met in conference a 


Little while ago to draw up a Catechism, and 


a syllabus of Scripture lessons evidently 
designed to bolster up the particular beliefs 
included in the Catechism. The Catechism 
is a sort of G.C.M. of the theological dog- 


mas taught in the Churches represented 


at the conference. It is to be pumped 
into the children in the usual formal and 
mechanical way, without note or com- 
ment—this is called religious education ! 
Could anything be more inept ? 

The Catechism begins with the Apostles’ 
Creed ; then follows a crude statement of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the orthodox 
doctrine of the birth and mission of 
Christ, the meaning of Faith, Sin, and Sal- 
vation, and insistence upon the two sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
as means of grace, concluding with the Ten 
Commandments. But the most surprising 
parts of the Catechism are a limitation 
of salvation and a narrow definition 
of the ‘‘ Church of God,’’ which one 
could scarcely believe would emanate 


froma body of educated Christian men in 
the twentieth century. Question 7 runs 
as follows :— 

‘‘Ts there any other Saviour than 
Jesus Christ ? ”’ 

Answer.—‘‘ No ; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men 
whereby we must be saved than the 
name of Jesus.’’ 

And question 14 runs: 

‘* What is the Church of God 2”? 

Answer.—‘‘ The Church of God is the 
whole body and brotherhood of Christian 
people of all countries and all times, 
united by the Holy Spirit to the one 
Head, the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

This means that the Jews and the 
followers of all the great non-Christian 
religions, that is, the major part of the 
human race, are excluded from the possi- 
bility of salvation, and regarded as out- 
casts from the Church of God. And this 
in the twentieth century! ‘The teachers’ 
associations, Dutch and English, have 
accepted the Catechism by a considerable 
majority, and the Provincial Council has 
requested its Hxecutive Committee to 
arrange for the introduction into the 
curriculum of a system of religious in- 
struction which shall embrace the Cate- 
chism. The only hopeful feature in the 


| situation from the hberal point of view 


is that the Education Commission, of 
which Mr. Fremantle was chairman, and 
which recently presented a very valuable 
report, recommends the introduction of a 
system of ‘‘ Christian Ethics,’’ into the 
schools as part of a system of religious 
instruction. This will give the educational 
authorities the opportunity of framing 
a system of practical ethical teaching, 
which, it is to be hoped, will find more 
favour with both teachers and scholars 
than a dry-as-dust sectarian catechism 
which is entirely above the heads of the 
children, and which, as the teachers will 
ultimately find, will certainly be used as a 
theological test against themselves. The 
whole controversy shows how far we lag 
behind the best thought, both in theology 
and in educational theory, when we come 
to the practical teaching of religion in ou? 
educational system. ‘‘ Children’s religious 
conceptions,’’ says Professor Stanley Hall 
in his great work on ‘‘ Adolescence,”’ 
‘should not be systematised or stereo- 
typed, or growth will be checked. The 
Bible for childhood should be pure litera- 
ture with no trace of dogma. .. The 
havoc that dogma has wrought in the 
religious nature and nurture of the young 
by regarding the Bible as a text-book of 
theology rather than a guide to life, 
as itself literally inspired rather than the 
most inspiring of books, is none the less 
disastrous because well-meant. The very 
idea of orthodoxy of belief in this field, or of 
formulated creed, is ominous for youth.”’ 
And again: ‘‘ It should be written over 
the door of every institution for higher 
religious education, ‘ Let no one enter 
here who does not know psychology.’ 
In the name of youth I postulate and 
await without a shadow of doubt or fear (1) 
broader conceptions of the human soul, 
that faith, the greatest of all its faculties, 
be rescued from present neglect and 
degeneration ; (2) loftier ideas of Scripture 
that shall make it, not a fetish, but the 
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true and living logos of the human heart 
and will, never finished and complete in 
the past, but a never-ending progressive 
revelation of which the prophets and 
Jesus gave us only the beginning; and 
(3) eternal warfare upon orthodoxies 
and all dogmatic finalities, which are 
only the petrifactions of faith.’’ When, 
I wonder, will our educational authorities 
realise such an ideal in our school-teaching. 

The Defence Bill which was passed 
by Parliament last session aroused com- 
paratively little interest throughout the 
country. One or two meetings of protest 
were held, but there was no organised 
opposition. The provisions of the Bill 
are less drastic than those of the Defence 
Act of Australia. The Cadet system and 
military training are to be introduced into 
the schools, but parents who have con- 
scientious objections may withdraw their 
children from such training. ‘I'he Minister 
for Defence considers that only one-half 
the white male population is needed for 
an effective Defence force, and he proposes, 
in the first instance, to get this half by 
calling for volunteers. If the necessary 
number does not come forward, then the 
Government is empowered to order a 
ballot of the remainder—between the 
ages of 17 and 21—and those who are 
balloted for service will be compelled to 
undergo about three weeks military training 
each year, for four years. There is a 
proviso, however, that the members of 
any sect which has a religious objection 
to military service will be exempt from the 
ballot. This seems designed to meet the 
scruples of the members of the Society of 
Friends, the Tolstoians, and possibly the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

Some detailed census returns have 


lately been sent to the Press, but 
they are not yet accessible apparently to 
the general public. The Cape Tvmes 


publishes a brief summary. There is a 
slight but unexpected increase in poly- 
gamy amongst the native races in the 
Cape Province. In 1904 there were 120 
wives to every 100 husbands; in 1911 
there were 125 wives to every 100 husbands. 
Throughout the Union there are 607,762 
native males married. Of these 516,607 
are monogamous, 69,048 have two wives, 
14,538 have three wives, lesser numbers 
have four, five, six, and seven wives, 
and one young barbarian in the Trans- 
vaal boasts 46 wives. One wonders how 
he survives! With regard to illiteracy, 
something like 75 in every hundred of the 
population are unable to-read or write. 
This widespread illiteracy is, of course, 
due to the large native population, of 
whom over four millions are outside the 
radius of our educational system. The 
percentage of white illiterates above the 
age of 10 is 2°3 only, a percentage which 
compares very favourably with most 
Kuropean countries. But the fact that 
85 in every hundred non-Huropeans in 
the Cape Province are unable to read or 
write will give some impression of the 
immensity of the task which lies before us 
even in this one direction. 

Mr. Sharpe writes with ‘‘ temperate 
hopefulness’’ of the Liberal movement 
in Johannesburg. The cause, he says, 
has taken firm root there. But the 
growth will be slow, as there is little 
idealism in the town. Still, there is an 


increased public spirit, manifested in a 
widespread desire for the best educationa | 
facilities, and for the realisation of a 
higher ideal of municipal life. There 
are many educated people in Johannesburg 
—more, perhaps, than in the ordinary 
manufacturing or mining town—but they 
are largely agnostic, materialistic, or 1n- 
different. This makes the work extremely 
arduous and difficult. Mr. Sharpe writes 
in very high terms of the devoted and self- 
sacrificing labours of the Church committee 
and Church helpers generally. He is 
anxious to build a Church or Hall so that 
the movement may have a permanent 
home. : 
R. BALMFORTE. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING AT MANSFIELD. 


Axsout fifty delegates from Nottingham, 
Derbyshire, Lincoln, Leicestershire, Rut- 
land and Northants attended the annual 
meetings of the North Midland Presby- 
terian and Unitarian Association; held at 
the Old Meeting House, Mansfield, on 
Tuesday, October 15. Public worship was 
conducted in the morning by the Rev. E. 
I. Fripp, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. E. G. Evans, of Dukinfield. 

Alderman Royce, of Leicester, who has 
been an active and efficient president for the 
last three years, and has taken much inter- 
est in the smaller churches and lay 
preachers’ union, presided at the business 
meeting in the afternoon. Mr. J. T. 
Perry, of Nottingham, was elected presi- 
dent, on the motion of Mr. J. W. White 
(Mansfield), seconded by the Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins. Mr. W. Godfrey moved the 
acceptance with regret of the resignation 
of the Rev. F. H. Vaughan, secretary of 
the Association, who is leaving Mansfield 
for Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, near Man- 
chester. This was seconded by Mr. W. 
Moss (Loughborough), and carried. The 
Rey. T. Jenkins (Hinckley) was elected 
secretary. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
meetings at Derby. 

The annual report was given by the 
Rev. F. H. Vaughan, and the reports 
of the various churches in the Association’s 
district, showing the progress that had 
been made, were also presented. A reso- 
lation extending a hearty welcome to the 
Revs. W. HE. George and E. Lockett and 
Miss H. Phillips on their settlement was 
passed. 


SoctaL SELF-SACRIFICE. 


In the evening a conference was held 
under the chairmanship of the new presi- 
dent, and Mr. EH. A. Smith, B.Sc., of the 
Nottingham University College, and lec- 
turer to the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, gave an address on ‘‘ Social Self- 
Sacrifice.’’ His position, he said, brought 
him into touch with the workers, and he 
could tell them that the present social 
unrest was more deep-seated than many 
people realised. There was reason for 
the deep-seated dissatisfaction which one 
came into contact with on all hands, and 
comfortable people were not easy in their 


minds about it. The workers to-day were 
anxious to take advantage of educational 
opportunities, and the efforts being made 
to equip themselves with the knowledge 
and the training which was now necessary 
were bound in the long run to result in a 
different and he thought a better distri- 
bution of the world’s good things. 
Christianity demanded that we should 
seek to extend these aspirations and 
efforts, and to help them in a spirit of love, 
brotherliness, and Christian self-sacrifice. 
Mr. Smith suggested that the person who 


carelessly and thoughtlessly repeated un- 


charitable and untrue things about work- 
ing men and labour problems was somewhat 
lacking in the Christian ideal of humility 
and charity. The man who was ready 
to denounce politics in the pulpit he also 
criticised, remarking that many of their 
ministers felt it their duty to try and 
strike the Christian note in regard to 
these things. Very frequently the people 
who did these things were in many ways 
the salt of the earth in their private lives. 
He suggested that Christian men should 
give serious thought to these things, 
remarking that the study of such ques- 
tions was not so noticeable as the culti- 
vation of social amenities. 

A discussion followed, in which the 
Revs. A. G. Peaston, E. I. Fripp, and 
others took part. : 


Tue members of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj, Calcutta, very generously forwarded 
to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at Essex Hall, London, a 
donation of £7, to the Fund for the relief 
of families who had suffered through the 
wreck of the Titanic. The money was 
paid over to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. This 
expression of sympathy and _ goodwill 
from. Theists in India has been very 
highly appreciated. 


HIBBERT TRUST. 


NE SCHOLARSHIP on _ thig 

foundation, of the value of £120, tenable 
for One Year, will be awarded in December 
next, provided that a Candidate of sufficient 
merit presents himself, Candidates are re- 
quired solemnly to declare in writing that it 
is their intention to exercise the office of 
Minister of Religion amongst those who prc- 
fess Christianity in its most simple and intelli- 
gible form, and who do not require for them- 
selves or their ministers subscription to any 
doctrinal articles of belief. They must also 
furnish satisfactory evidence of age, gradua- 
tion, &c., in accordance with the regulations, 
which may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Trust. 

Names and addresses of candidates should. 
be in the hands of the Secretary by November 
Ist, and the required declaration, certificates, 
testimonials and all other information must 
be in the hands of the Secretary rot later than 
Wednesday, November 6th. 


FRANCIS H. JONES, Secretary, 
University Hail, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 


LENDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE UNITED SERVICE will be 
held in the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
E.C., on Sunday. October 20, at 7 o’clock, 
Preacher, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. All 
are heartily welcome. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late im the week to make 
this possible, 


Aberdeen.Some correspondence has re- 
cently appeared in the Aberdeen newspapers 
as a result of some addresses given by the 
Rey. Lucking Tavener on the pictures of 
G. F. Watts in a Presbyterian Church. This 


» proceeding has apparently been objected to 


in certain quarters, and the Presbyterians are 
accused of ** lowering the flag.’’? Mr. Tavener 
has vigorously responded to this criticism, and 
has been defended by other correspondents. 
Blackpeol.—On Friday evening, October 11, 
Miss Brooke Herford gave an address in the 
North Shore schoolroom to a joint gathering 
of the ladies of the North Shore and Lytham- 
road congregations on the work of the Uni- 
tarian Women’s League, with the result that a 


branch is to be formed at each church. The 
Rev. H. Bodell Smith presided. 
Brighton.—Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, highly 


esteemed teachers in connection with the Free 
Christian Church Sunday School, have been 
presented with a token of affection and respect 
from the members of the school on the occa- 
sion of their marriage. 

Gambridge——Mr. KE. R. Rathbone writes 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, as follows :— 
“* Unitarian services will be held this term at 
the Liberal Club, Downing-street, on Sundays 
at 11.30. Those Unitarians wishing to join 
the Cambridge Unitarian Scciety may obtain 
full particulars from Mr. Lummis, the minister, 
or from me, the secretary, Trinity College. 
We earnestly hope that all Unitarian Freshmen 
will take advantage of these services, as they 
depend for support almost entirely on the 
students. ”’ 

Hindley.—The foundation stones of the 
Sunday school extension were laid on Satur- 
day, the 12th inst., “by Mr. F. W. Monks, 
J.P., of Warrington, and Mr. Councillor 
Abraham Hurst, of Hindley, the oldest mem- 
ber of the congregation, and for over fifty years 
a trustee of the chapel. Mr. Isaac Barrow 
presided over the afternoon meeting, which 
was addressed by the Rev. J. J. Wright, on 
behalf of the Sunday School Association, and 
the Rev. Dendy Agate. In the evening a 
meeting was held in the chapel, and addresses 
were delivered by the Revs. Dr. S. A. Mellor, 
H. D. Roberts, W. Whitaker, W. Upright 
(Primitive Methodist minister), and the minis- 
ter, the Rey. W. F. Turland. The extensions 
adjoin the present schools, and comprise a 


large central hall, with seating accommoeda- 


tion for upwards of 400, two class-rooms on the 
ground floor and one on the first floor, with 
the usual accommodation for heating and 
storage in the basement. The estimated total 
cost of the buildings and furnishing is £2,000. 
The donations and collections for the day 
amounted to over £60. 

Horwich.—Miss Helen Brooke-Herford met 
the ladies of the congregation on October 10, 
to explain the aims and objects of the Women’s 
League. It was unanimously decided to 
form a branch, and a good number of members 
have been enrolled. 

Hull.—Through the death of Mr. Wilkinson, 
which was announced last week, the Park- 
street Church has lost one of its oldest and 
most valued members. Although he was un- 
able to attend the church for some years 
before he died, he nevertheless maintained his 
enthusiasm for the cause to the very last. 
His recent generous gift of £500 to the Church 
Extension Fund encouraged the congregation to 
proceed at once with the scheme, and the 
buildings are now in course of erection at the 
back of the church. It is a matter for deep 


regret that he did not live to see the comple- 
tion of a scheme in which he took so deep 
and practical an interest. 

London: Essex Church.—At their first 
meeting after the summer, the Committee 
passed the following resolution :—‘‘ That the 
Committee desire to record their deep sense 
of the loss which Essex Church has sustained 
by the death of Mr. James Beale, who, as a 
member of the Committee for twenty-four 
years, during ten of which he acted as chair- 
man, showed so keen and prolonged an interest 
in the welfare of the church. And they desire 
to express their most sincere sympathy with 
Mrs. Beale and her family in their bereave- 
ment.’’ They also passed a resolution of 
thanks to Miss Violet Preston, for carrying 
out the embroidery of a frontal for the Com- 
munion table. The design for this was pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Holiday, and consists of 
a running border of foliage and flowers har- 
monising with the prevailing colours of the 
mosaic panels above; it has been beautifully 
executed by Miss Preston, and completes the 
scheme of decoration for the chancel. 

London: Finchiey.—A course of six lectures 
will be given at Granville Hall, North Finchley, 
on Wednesdays at 8 p.m., as follows :—Octo- 
ber: 23, ‘‘ The Poetry of the EKighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ Dr. Blake Odgers; October 30, 
‘* Samuel Johnson and his Friends,’’~ Dr. 
Blake Odgers; November 6, ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb,’’ Dr. Blake Odgers; November 13, 
‘* Wordsworth,’ the Rev. Philip H. Wick- 
steed; November 20, ‘‘ Tennyson,’’ Dr. 
Clement Gatley ; and November 27, ‘‘ Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came,’’ by Robert 
Browning, Dr. Blake Odgers. For further 
particulars see advertisement. 

Londen: islingten.—It is announced that 
special services have been arranged in con- 
nection with the jubilee celebrations at Unity 
Church on October 27, The preacher in the 
morning will be Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, and in 
the evening the Rev. EH. Savell Hicks. A 
public meeting will be held in the schoolroom 
on Monday evening, October 28, at 8 o'clock. 

London: Peckham.—The Rey. D. W. 
Robson and his wife have received a warm 
welcome ata congregational meeting, when 
they were presented with a handsome time- 
piece and a purse of money as wedding gifts. 
The presentation was made on behalf of the 
congregation by the hon. secretary, Mr. W. 
J. Cooley. 

Wianchester: . Lengsight—On Wednesday 
evening, October 9, a congregational meeting 
was held in the Gaskell Hall to welcome the 
Rev. B. C. Constable, formerly of Stockport, 
as minister. The chair was taken by Mr. W. 
H. Jones, chairman of the Church Committee, 
who was supported by the Revs. B. C. Con- 
stable, H. EH. Dowson, W. Harrison, A. Cun- 
liffe Fox, 8. H. Mellone, H. McLachlan, J. H. 
Morton, E. L. H. Thomas, A. Thornhill, 
W. Whitaker, Mr. John Heys, Mr. R. T. Heys 
(of Stockport), Mr. G. H. Leigh, Mr. J. Wigley, 
and the students of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary College: Mr. John Heys, one of the 
founders of the church, gave a hearty wel- 
come to Mr. Constable on behalf of the church 
and Sunday school; and speeches were made 
by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, Mr. R. T. Heys, 
the Rev. A. C. Fox, Mr. J. Wigley, Dr. Mel- 
lone, the Rev. J. H. Morton (Roby Congrega- 
tional Church), and Mr. G. H. Leigh. The 
Rev. B. C. Constable responded in suitable 
terms. 

Nantwich.Two concerts in aid of the 
Restoration Fund of the Presbyterian Chapel 
will be given by the boys of Willaston School, 
assisted by members of the staff, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 30, and Thursday 
evening, October 31. The programme will 
include several compositions by Mr. H. Lang 
Jones, the headmaster. 

Wational Unitarian Temperance Associa- 
tion.—An evening concert in aid of the funds 
of the Association will be given at Essex 


Hall on Saturday, October 26, as announced 
in our advertisement columns, commencing 
at 7,30. The artistes will include Miss. Bar- 
bour, L.R.A.M., Miss A. Withall, and Miss V. 
Withall, L.R.AM., Mr. G. V. Carter, and 
others. 

Northumberiand and Durham Lay Preachers’ 
Union.—The monthly meeting was held at 
Newcastle. on Monday last, October 14. The 
service was conducted in the Church of the 
Divine Unity by Mr. F. T. Clarke, and the 
sermon was preached by Miss Hands. The 
service is now made open to visitors, and it is 
hoped in this way to have a week-night service 
monthly. At the class afterwards, which was 
presided over by the Rev. Alfred Hall, it was 
resolved to affiliate with the National Lay 
Preachers’ Union. It was also decided to 
form a Lay Preachers’ Class for Theological 
Study. 

Sheffield.The annual united service of the 
district congregations was held in Channing 
Hall on Thursday, 10th inst., many representa- 
tives being present from Upper Chapel, 
Upperthorpe, Attercliffe, Rotherham, Don- 
caster, Barnsley, Bolton-on-Dearne, and Mex- 
borough. Over 150 sat down to tea. An 
organ recital was given in the chapel by Mr. 
Arnold Bagshaw. At the evening meeting the 
hall was crowded. Mr. W. R. Stevenson 
(Upperthorpe) presided. Brief addresses were 
given by Mr. H. R. Bramley, M.A. (Upper 
Chapel), Mr. W. Lount (Bolton), Dr. Ram 
(Mexborough), the Rev. Thos. Anderson (dis- 
trict minister), the Rev. C. J: Street, M.A., 
LL.B., Mrs. W. Laycock (Women’s League), 
Mr. J. Vaughan (Doncaster), Mr. A. Brooke 
(Barnsley), and Mr. H. E. Fishburn (Atter- 
cliffe). An attractive programme of music 
was rendered by Upperthorpe friends, viz., Mrs. 
A. King, Miss Marion Dolphin, Miss F. Leesley, 
and Messrs. C. H. Dolphin and W. King. 
The proceedings were characterised by much 
enthusiasm, as the reports, especially from 


The Liverpool 
Booksellers CS 


70, LORD “STREET. 
WRITE TO US FOR YOUR BOOKS. 


AVE always a large and carefally 
selected stock of Books, and every 
facility is offered to those who wish to pur- 
chase Books for the Study, the Library, 
or for Presentation. 
Important NEW BOOKS stocked as soon 
as published. Also Unitarian Publications 
and Works upon Liberal Theclogy. 


Enquirers and Purchasers welcomed with 
equal cordiality. 


E. A. BRYANT, 
fr MANAGER. 


Telephone 
3420 Bank. 


A work of interest to stucents of the origins 
of Puritanism and Nenconformity, 


One Line of the Puritan 


Tradition in Full: 
BOWL ALLEY LANE CHAPEL. 


By W. WHITAKER, 
‘Late Minister of Park Street Church, Hull. 

The book will contain about 144 pages, Crown 8yo, 
and a Frontispiece, bound in Art Cloih, gold lettered. 
PRICE 3/- NET. 

The history of the Congregation as a definite move- 
ment goes back to 1672, when King Charles II. made 
the Declaration of Indulgence, and a Meeting-house was 
built in Blackfriargute. But the roots of the history 
go down into the stormy times of the Commonwealth, 
and the book begius with the firm stand taken by the 
Vicar, William Styles, at the period of the sieges of 
Hull by the Royalists. 

The gradual evolution of this ancient society, which 
is remarkable as never having adopted any creed or 
doctrinal subscription, has not hitherto been traced, 

Apply E. G. RYMER, 234, Boulevard, HULL.» 
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the three newly formed congregations, were so 
encouraging. The proceeds, amounting to 
over £10, were devoted to the Attercliffe school- 
church. 

Stalybridge.—After an address by Miss 
Helen Brooke-Herford on ‘‘ The Aims of the 
Women’s League,’’ it was decided to affiliate 
the Ladies’ Society connected with the 
Unitarian Church with the British League of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian Women. 

Harvest Festivais.—We have received further 
reports of harvest festivals from London 
(Kilburn and Islington), Ballyhemlin, and 
Manchester (Longsight). 


THE 


A COURSE OF 


will be given at 


LINDSEY HALL 


(Essex Church), 


Thursdays, at 8.30 p.m. 


714, 
Rey. L. P. JACKS, D.D. 
(Editor, the Hibbert Journal.) 


Nov. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Dec. 72. 
Rey. CANON.A, L. LILLEY. 


Narrowness oF MIND. 

Professor T. M. Kettle contributed a 
lively article with the refreshing title 
‘©The Importance of Being Narrow- 
Minded ’’ to Public Opinion last week. 
In it he declares that ‘‘ the attempt of any 
individual mind to come to terms with the 
modern world as a whole is like an attempt 
to decant the Atlantic into a thimble.’’ 
Professor Kettle has some comforting 
things to say to the man who is conscious of 
a feeling of depression and ineffectiveness 
in face of the multitudinous activities 
and problems of our time, but he can 
scarcely be said to defend narrow-minded- 
ness because he tries to make people con- 
tented with their limitations, It is simply 
his way of reminding them that they 
cannot attend to too many things al once. 
After all, he says, “‘ why be angry at the 
narrowness of our compass, seeing that 
we have all eternity in which progressively 
to widenit? It braces the curious mind— 
and what is mind but curiosity ?—to 
realise that, because of the inexhaustibility 
of knowledge, we are saved from all 
menace of tedium; that a new adventure 
awaits us behind every blade of grass; 
and that, released at last from the fetters 
of time and space, but not from those of 
individuality, our finitude will have scope 
to follow the old trail of infinity in an 
endless asymptote.’’ 


716. 
Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
‘“* Philosophy and Theology.” 
Feb. 73. 
Rey. J. E. CARPENTER, Litt.D. 
‘Christianity and Comparative 
Religion.” 


Jan. 


13. 
Rev. J. MOFFAT, D.D. 
“The Higher Naturalist.” 


Mar. 


Admission 1/-. 
(transferable), 4/-. 


at the Book-room, Essex Hall, Strand. 


LAY PREACHERS’ UNION 


of London and 
the South-Eastern Counties. 


Under the auspices of the above Union 


FOUR LECTURES 


will be delivered at 


ESSEX HALL 
b 


a 
Dr. J. EDWIN ODGERS 


““The History of the 
Unitarian Movement.” 


“Controversy in the Early Church.” 
“ Anti - Trinitarianism and _ the 
Reformation.” 

“ Unitarianism in England.” 

» 29. “ Unitarianism in America.” 

The Lectures will commenco at 7.380 p.m. 
All interested will be welcomed. Admission 
free. 


Inrant Morratiry at TOTTENHAM. 

We learn from the Daily Citizen that 
a School for Mothers has been opened 
at Tottenham, where the high infantile 
mortality in the St. Ann’s Ward of 
the district—last year it was 160-1 per 
1,000 births, as compared with 80°5 in the 
Harringay Ward—has caused the local 
health authority considerable anxiety for 
some time. A private association has 
been formed, with Dr. Sophia Seekings; the 
Acting Medical Officer of Health fo: the 
district, and two assistants, both lady 
inspectors of nuisances, at its head. 
A house has been rented and equipped 
with the aid of the Women’s Imperial 
Health Association, and local residents, 
and already there is a large number of 
‘* scholars.’’? Mothers are instructed in 
the proper care of their children, advised 
as to the best methods of feeding them, and 
shown how to make serviceable articles out 
of old material. There seems to be a 
real desire for instruction on the part 
of those whom it is intended to teach, and 
high hopes are entertained by the staff 
of the success of the venture. — 


National Unitarian Temperance Association. 


AN EVENING CONCERT 


In aid of the Funds of the above, will be given 
On SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1912, 


At Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
Doors Open 7 p.m. Commence 7.30. 
Artistes :—Miss Barbour, L.R.A.M. ; Miss Bredall ; 
Miss Elsie Coram, Silver Medallist, R.A.M.; Mrs. W. 
Randall Marshall; Miss A. Withall; Miss V. Withall, 
L.R.A.M.; Mr. G. V. Carter ; Mr. Clarence H. Davies ; 


Mr. Hugh W. James. 
Accompanist: Mr. H, H. Quarmby. 


‘Tickets - 2/6, ¥/- (@ for 2/G), and Gd. 


May Withall, 15, Highbury New Park, N. 


Lindsey Hall Lectures 


Theological Lectures 


The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, W., 


“ Religion and the need for Salvation.” 


“Modernism : Roman and Anglican.” 


Ticket for the Course 


Tickets can be obtained after Nov. 1 
from the Secretary at Lindsey Hall, or 


Saturday.—Nov. 9. 


»RA. 
Mr. H. Collier Grounds ; Mr.S. T. Lock ; Mr. W. J. Sims; 


May be had of Mr. J. Bredall, 3, Birdhurst Road, Croy- 
den; Mr. Cowlin, 40, Marler Road, Forest Hill, S.E. ; 
Mr. A. W. Harris, 53, Lowden Road, Herne Hill, 8.E. ; 
Mr. W. R. Marshall, 31, Birkhall Road, Catford, S.E. ; 
Mrs. Stuart, 14, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N.; Miss 
E. J. Titford, 21, Beresford Road, Highbury, N.; Miss 


Unity Church, Islington, 
JUBILEE. 


The Jubilee of the Opening of 
the Church in 1862 


Will be commemorated by 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


On Sunday, October 27, 1912, 


Atila.m. Preacher: 


Br. G. DAWES HICKS, M.A.,Litt.D. 


And at 7 p.m. Preacher: 


Rev. E. SAVELL HICKS, M.A. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


Will be held in the Schoolroom 
On Monday Evening, 
October 28, at 8 o’clock. 


REFRESHMENTS ORGAN RECITAL ~ 
in Preston Room at 7. in the Church 
Entrance by Church Doors. at 7.30. 


FRIENDS are cordially INVITED to 
the CELEBRATIONS. 


The “ HISTORY OF UNITY CHURCH,”’ by 
Mrs. Trrrorp, will be on Sale. Particulars 
from Mr, J. T. Macxny. 


LONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, MANCHESTER 


APPEAL AND BAZAAR FUND, 
19:12. 
Special Effert to Raise £1,250. 


Grand Bazaar and Chrysanthemum Fair 
in the Chorlton Town Hall, Manchester, 
to be opened each day at 3 o’clock, 


Wednesday.—Nov. 6. Sir Wm. B. Bowrine, 
Bart. Chairman: GEORGE . 
H. Luiau, Hsq., J.P. 


Thursday. — Noy.7. Sir Epwin Durnina- 
Lawrence, Bart. Chairman : 
F. W. Monxs, Esq., J.P. 


Friday.—Nov. 8. Rev, H. Enrimmup Dowson, 
B.A. Chairman: AnrHony 
Bureon, Esq. 


Cuartes Hawxsmny, 
Esq., C.E. Chairman: Parr 
M. Oraver, Esq. 


Objects.—(1) To Liquipate 4 Morrcacn. 


(2) A New Ora@an. 
(8) REPAIRS AND DmcoRATions. 
All of which are urgently needed. 


Contributions, either in money or goods, will 
be gratefully acknowledged, and may be sent to 
Mrs. ConsTaBLe, 16, Langdale Road, Victoria 
Park, Manchester; to the Treasurer, Mr. Joun . 
CHORLTON, 2, Beresford Road, Longsight; or to 
the Secretaries, Mr, Oriver H, Hnys, 8, Sunny 
Bank Road, Longsight; Mr, Cuas., H, CHoRLToN, 
38, Ashfield Road, Rusholme, 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—p ee 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


a 


SUNDAY, October 20. 

LONEON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. A. C. HotpEn, 
M.A.; 7, Mr. E. Brip@nR-ATHAWEsS, 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caury. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. G. C. Crusszy, D.D. No Hyening 
Service. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 

; road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Westoy, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 

« ll, Rev. H. E. B. Spmigur, M.A.; 7, Rev. 
Frank K. Freeston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, Rev. 
H. W. Kine. No Evening Service. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. S. Fiezp. 
No Evening Service. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListxR, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. Hrenry Gow, B.A. at 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A, A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Brags, 
M.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street. Harvest 
Services, 1], Rev. Dr. Tuoor Jones. No 
Evening Service. Church closed for United 
Service at Austin Friars. 


Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. | 


F, Hankinson. No Evening Service. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. C. Rormur, B.A.; 
7, Rev. JosrpH WILSON, 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. H. W. 
Kine. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHuynowerH 
Porr. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDoN CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. 
Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 
and 7, Dr. F.W.G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J, 

Lionet TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. H. N. Carey ; 
6.30, Mr. A. StepHEN Nosr. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15, 
Rev. £. D. Primsttey Evaxs. No Evening 
Service. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A.; 7, 
Rev. W. Woopine, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wu. 
Lun, B.A. : 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. J. Witson; 
7, Rev. CHARLES Roper, B.A. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


AsrnystwytH, New-street Mecting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

BatH, Trim-street Chapel, 11 
J. McDows.. 

BremineHam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J.M. Lioyy THOmMas. 

Breminauam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, ll and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AusTIN, M.A. 

BiacKkPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. 
Bope wu Smira. : 


and 7, Rey. 


Borron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 

Bovrxemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. W. L. Tucker, B.A. 

BaigutTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PriEsrLey Primes. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Iree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30,. 

Rev. G. StRREtT. 
CamBripar, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. HE. W. Lumnis, M.A. 
CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. D. Jenkin Evans, 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. Fr, Broxa. 
Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savwery Hicks, M.A. 

Eversnam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WitttaMs. 

Gen Cross, 1], Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Mr. 
LAWRENCE REpDrFERN, M.A, 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-rcad, 
and 6.30, Rev. 8S. Burrows. 

Hogsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Luroustrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrep, B.A. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. CrapDocr. 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozurts. 

LiveRroot, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C: Opaprs, B.A. 

Maltnstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 
11 and 6,30, Rev. A. Farquparson. 


MaxouxEstmr, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rey. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 


MANOHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W- 
Wauirakerr, B.A. 


Nuw Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.46 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Hatz, M.A. 

Nzwrort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. RuDDLE. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

Porrsmouts, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarsorovuaeH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosrePpH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Stresrt, M.A., LLB. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WitLiAM AGAR. 

SourHerort, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nrcot Cross, M.A. 

SoutHamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, M.A. 

Toraguay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Cownor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. G. B. StaLLwortHy. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 


11 and 6.30, 


11.30 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


BIRTH. 
OpcreRs.— On October 14, at 3, Victoria- 
crescent, Madras, the wife of the Hon. Mr. 


Charles Edwin Odgers, Administrator- 
General of Madras, of a son. 
DEATH. 


Hincxs.—On October 10, at St. Albans, Cap- 
tain Alexander Stewart Hincks, son of the 
late Sir Francis Hincks, K.C.M.G., aged 76, 

Horn.—On October 12, at 10, Palace-road, 
Streattam Hill, Julia, widow of the late 
Thomas Horn, in her 86th year. 


Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


——f 


ADY-NURSE, or Nursery Gover- 

ness, wanted for five children, ages 2 to 

+ years. No teaching, as three eldest attend 

school, but able to help with music and first 

lessons if required. — Mrs. H. MARTINEAU, 
Rougbdown End, Boxmoor. 


OUNG DUTCH LADY, Certificated 
Tutoress, Musical (Violin), French, 
German, Mathematics, Botany, History, &c. ; 
experienced in care of young children, practi- 
cal and domesticated, seeks post in refined 
household.—Miss A. S. BereasmMA, Mantgum, 
Netherlands. 


EACHING or SECRETARIAL 
WORK. Fully qualified, experienced 
Lady disengaged. Manchester district, daily, 
bourly—H. H. Smiru, 63, Birchfields-road, 
Rusholme. 


UTGH LADY, well educated, 

French, German and music, seeks situation 
as Companion, or help with children. Small 
salary in return for help with Hnglish. — 
References to Rev. Janssen, Sneestraat, 
Leiden, Holland, and Mrs. Kuenen- Wicksteed, 
Leiden, Holland. 


The Fnguirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— 8. d. 
PER QUARTER fab pa tea 8 
Prr Hanr-YBAB ..., aoe poet oie: 
Per YEAR ... ay ie Bis Ou O: 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 
Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 


the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 

W.C. 

ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

&.s. d. 

Per Pagan Ss oe oer 6 2 On 0 
Haury Page... aK te BOO 
Ppr Conumn ... eas estan Os O 
IncH In CoLUMN ae sae 2 On, 8) 26 
Front Page—IncHINCotumMN 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
Ail orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, and Peaths, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacantand Wanted, &c,, 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 

insertions, half-price. 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 


Mr. BE. W. MarsHatu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


HiGcHGate, Lonpon, N.. Head Mistress: Miss 


Lit1an Tarpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre 
paration for London Luter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). . Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Hrap MISTRESS. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably_ respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J.H.N.SrepHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


In aid of the Restoration Fund of the 
Gld Presbyterian Chapel, Nantwich. 


A CONCERT 


will be given at 
WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
on 
Wednesday, October 30, at 3 o’clock. 


Train Crewe to Newcastie Crossing (adjoining 
the School) at 2 o'clock. 


Admission by Programme, 2s. and 4s, 


The Concert will be repeated on Thursday, 
October 31, at 8 p.m. Admission 1s. Appli- 
cation for seats should be made to Mr. D. W. 
Ross at Willaston School, Nantwich. The 
Concert is under the direction of the Head- 
master, and the items will be contributed 
mainly by members of the School. 

The School premises may be inspected before 
and after the Concert on the Wednesday. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1id:, Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearnegs.” 


EUSTACE GORDON 


Manager for the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Asscciation), 


BOOKSELLER, BOOKBINDER, 
7: and STATIONER, ete. 7: 


Printing Well and Cheaply Executed. 
Bookbinding orders carefully dealt with, 
Second-hand Books searched for and 
reported free. 
Orders received by post receive prompt 
attention. 


$5, ROSEMARY STREET, BELFAST. 


THE INQUIRER. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


. PREACHERS: 
Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
Oct. 20.—Rev. EH. D, Prizstiry Evans, of 
Bury. Morning only. 
No Evening Service. 
» 27,—Rev. JamMES Harwoop. 
Morning and Hvening. 


Nov. 3.—Rev. Denpy AGATE, of Altrincham. 
Morning and Evening. 


19™ CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE Pxuacr, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—St1rR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. : 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A, Harncasrre; 
E.S.1, 
LESLIE T, Burnerv. |) Miss Ceo1L GRADWELL. 
Humpurny G. RussELu. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save S/- Menthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 
SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, - 


22, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


Tee Society offers to send an efficient 

Lecturer free of charge to League Meet- 
ings, Debating Societies, &c. Autumn and 
winter engagements should be booked at once. 


THE ROYAL 


SURGIGAL AID SOCIETY 


Chief Office: 
SALISBURY SQUARH, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 
Jubilee Year, 1912. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit.as to locality or disease, 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. — i 


39,743 Appliances given in year ending 
September, 1911. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY wees 
Bid, 
Annual Subscription of . 010 6 
Life Subscription of ... 550 
Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Conte Branch), 19, Fleet Street, E.C., or by the 

ecretary at the office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


OCTOBER 19, 1912. 


Board and Residence, &c. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 


tock,” 59, Warrior-square, First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS : 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 


excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs, SIpNEY P. 
Porter. 


(FEANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
_ Miss Arice E. Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application, 2 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guestsreceived.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


i Py oRte (Garden City.) — 
House to Let, furnisbed, during Autumn 
or Winter. Two sitting-rooms, kitchen and 
servant’s room, four bedrooms, dressing-room, 
and bathroom. One mile from. station. — 
Apply Miss LAWRENCE, Cloisters Lodge. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


: For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


|Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


Price 4s. 
Price 3d. 


Sermons of Love and Life. 
Pilgrim Paths. 
Postage Extra. 
Can be obtained from Mr. C. RryNoups, by 
letter addressed to University Hall, Gordon 
Square, W.C. 


.. TYPEWRITING. 
ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 


of every description accurately typed, 
1s. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. ‘ 


EMNANTS BARGAIN !—Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen. Remnants suit- 
able for making charming Teacloths, Tray- 
cloths, D’oyleys, etc. Bundle of big pieces, 
only 2/6. Postage 4d.—HurrTon’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


REAT FREE OFFER !—Over 200 
Patterns of fashionable Winter Blouse 


material. Warm, light,ideal for Winter wear ; 


scores of charming designs; looks smart for 
years.— Write, Hourron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


= 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form. 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WooLFaLL & Co., Southport. 


inted by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 

A oate Hill, London, £.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday 
October 19, 1912. 

*,* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Cover. s 
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[One Penny. 


SONGS DEVOUT Unity Church, Islington, 


by the 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
(Author of “ Bee Songs,” &c.) 


Attractively bound—a suitable Gift- 
book, Price 2s. net. 


LINDSEY Press, 5, Essex-sv., SrRAND, W.C. 
(or of the Author, Wandsworth). 


THE LIFE OF 


FAUSTUS SOCINUS 


of Siena, 


THE UNITARIAN REFORMER. 


As written in Latin by SAMUEL PRZIPCOVIUS, 
Polish knight, in the year 1636. With English 
Annotations. 


MANCHESTER 


J. GALT & Co., 25 & 27, John Dalton-street. 
H. RAwson & Co., Printers, New Brown-street. 


NOW READY. 

214 pages, bound in Oloth. 
PRICE 2/6. 
DICK & DANDY 
and other Stories, viz, :— 


“Animals, Boys and a Girl,” and 
‘Nellie and John Henry and Eliza.” 


By MISS DENDY. 


Reprinted by kind permission of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, 33, Soho Square, W., 
34, Cross Street, Manchester. 


The Inquirer 


October 19th issue contains the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘* The Rationality of Spiritual Trust.” 
By Professor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Crown 8vo. Hlustrated. 


‘‘ Christianity and Citizenship.”’ By 
Rev. L. P. JACKS. 

“The Libera! Movement in Evan- 
gelical Christianity,” By Rev. 
H. E. B. SPEIGHT. 

‘The Liberal Movement in the 
Church of England.’’ By Canon 
LILLEY. 


An Interview with Professor Sieper, 
of Munich, on Anglo-German 
Relations. 


“The Task of Reconstruction.’ 


By 
the EDITOR. 


To be obtained from the Publisher, 
3, Essex-st., Strand, W.C. 14d. post free. 


JUBILEE SERVICES. 


Sunday, October 27, 1912, 
Atlla.m. Preacher : 


Dr. G. DAWES HICKS, M.A.,Litt.D. 


At 7 p.m. Preacher: 


Rev. E. SAVELL HICKS, M.A. 


Collections for the Jubilee Fund. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
Will be held in the Schoolroom 
on Monday, October 28, at 8. 


REFRESHMENTS ORGAN RECITAL 
in Preston Room at 7. in the Church 
Entrance by Church Doors. at 7.30. 


FRIENDS CORDIALLY INV:TED. 


The “ HISTORY OF UNITY CHURCH,”’ by 
Mrs. Trtrorp, will be on Sale, Particulars 
from Mr. J, T. Mackery. 


LONGSIGHT FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, MANCHESTER 


APPEAL AND BAZAAR FUND: 
3912. 
Special Effort to Raise £1,250. 


Grand Bazaar and Chrysanthemum Fair 
in the Chorlton Town Hall, Manchester, 
to be opened each day at 3 o’clock, 


Wednesday.—Nov. 6. Sir Wm. B, Bowrine, 
Bart. Chairman: GEORGE 
H. Luria, Esq., J.P 


Nov. 7. Sir Epwry Durnine- 
LAawRENCE, Bart. Chairman : 
F, W. Mongs, Esq,, J.P. 


Friday.—Noy. 8. Rev. H. Enrirrzp Dowson, 
B.A, Chairman; ANTHONY 
Burcon, Esq. 


Saturday.—Nov. 9. CuHArius Hawxsrny, 
Esq, C.E. Chairman; Pune 
M. Oxntyzr, Esq. 


Thursday. — 


Objects.—(1) To Liquipats A Morraace. 
(2) A New ORGAN, 

(3) Reparrs AND DECORATIONS. 

All of which are urgently needed. 


Contributions, either in money or goods, will 
be gratefully acknowledged, and may be sent to 
Mrs. ConstTasie, 16, Langdale Road, Victoria 
Park, Manchester; to the Treasurer, Mr. JoHN 
CHORLTON, 2, Beresford Road, Longsight; or to 
the Secretaries, Mr, Ot1ver H, Huys, 8, Sunny 
Bank Road, Longsight ; Mr. Cuas. H, CHORLTON, 
38, Ashfield Road, Rusholme, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Headmaster : 
H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER ; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHabu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGHSCHOOL, 
AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Litian Ta.pot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the HEAD MisTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N, SrepHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


In aid of the Restoration Fund of the 
Qld Presbyterian Chapel, Nantwich, 


A CONCERT 


will be given at 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


Wednesday, October 30, at 3 o’clock. 


Train Crewe to Newcastle Crossing (adjoining 
the School) at 2 o’clock. 


Admission by Programme, 2s. and 4s, 


The Concert will be repeated on Thursday, 
October 31, at_8 p.m. Admission ls. Appli- 
cation for seats should be made to Mr. D. W. 
Ross at Willaston School, Nantwich. The 
Concert is under the direction of the Head- 
master, and the items will be contributed 
mainly by members of the School. 


The School premises may be inspected before 
and after the Concert on the Wednesday. 


WITZERLAND.—A | Party for the 

) Upper Engadin, Dec. 14 to Jan. 11, is 
being organised. Inclusive fee, covering ail 
necessary expenses, £20.—E. Lummis, 
M.A., 15, Green-street, Cambridge, 
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CALENDAR. 


eT 


OUR 


It 1s requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


PQs 


SUNDAY, October 27. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Rev. Dovucnas 
Rosson, M.A., B.D.; 7, Rey, A. C. Honp=n, 
M.A. j 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 
1l and 7. Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. G. C. CRgssEy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11,15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1], Rev. W.M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D.; and 7, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
ll and 7, Rev. Franx K. Frueston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Dr. CHARLES GARNETT. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. J. W. Gare; 
6.30, Mr. W. Russet. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BurTgam Lister, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. HENRY Gow, B.A. P 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. W. Woopine, B.A.; 
7, Rev. W. G. TABRANT, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street. Jubilee 
Services, 11, Dr. G. Dawns Hicks; 7, Rev- 
H. Save Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F, HAaNKINSON, 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 


Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON, fi 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynow2rtTH 

Pops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. W. H. DRumMmonpn, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. A. C. Rotpzn, 
M.A.; 6.30, Rev. D. Rozson, B.D. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 

and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D,, M.A. : 

Stoke Newington Green. School Anniversary 
Sunday, 11.15, Rev. W. G. Targant, B.A.; 
7, Anniversary Service. 5 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, J. A. Pearson; 
6.30, Miss Frrzstmmons. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rey. JAMES HARWOOD. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
Hill, 11, Rev. J. Lionen Tayirr, M.R.C.S., 
L,B.C.P.; 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas, M.A., LL.B, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Len, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, Rev. J. Witson; 
7, Rev. W. Moritz Wxston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ApeRystwytu, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. ; 
Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 

J. McDowetu. 
Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Briatol-street, 
1] and 6.30, Rey. J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
Bimuincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A, 
BLAcKPooL, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 


Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bopst. Sirs. 


11 and 7, Rev. 


Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 


BovgNemMours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 


road, 1], Rev. A. C. Nicxrmrson; 6.30, Rev. 
H, 8S. Sorty, M.A. 
Baipport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. Tucker, B.A. 
Bxriauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. A. R. ANDREA, M.A. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Iree Christian), Church 
-gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 
CamsBripcn, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A: 

CuusTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxtn Evans, 
Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 

Dr. G. F. Broxz. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysmy, M.A. 
Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 
Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7. 
EvrsHAm, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. BE. WILiiams. 
Gur Cross, 11, ———; 6.30, Rev. H. E. Prrey. 
Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-rcad, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 
HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
Luxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30. Rev. H. Ww. 
Kina. 


Il and 6.30, 


LxiorsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 


Rev. E. I. Fairer, B.A. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 1] and 6.20, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL, 

LiveRPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. Crappocxk, 

LivERPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Ropgrts. 

Livrrroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 
6.30, Rev. E.S. Russexu, B.A. 
Matpstone, Unitarian Church, Larl-street, 

1l and 6.30, Rev. A. FarQunarRson. 
MaxonrstzR, Cross Street Chapel, 10,30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 
ManoussteER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 
New Brieutron and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. A. Hatt, M.A. 

Nzuwerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppuz. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. W. 
WHirtakeEr, B.A. 

PorrsmoutTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. © 

PorrsmouTH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS, 

ScarBporoveH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIEED, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.80, Rev. 
CG. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLLIAM AGaR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 

SoutHameTor, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. PrimstLEY Prime. 

Torqu4yY, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Cownor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGEH WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. B. STALL WORTHY. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 


and 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church. Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMsDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


BIRTH. 


Buiake.—On October 20, at Port San Julian, 
Territorio de Santa Cruz, Argentina, the 
wife of Robert Blake, jun., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


ODGERS — PRANKERD. —On October 22, at 
Manchester College, Oxford, by the Rev. 
Dr. Odgers, father of the bridegroom, and 
the Rev. the Principal of the College, 
Arthur William Odgers, second son of the 
Rev. J, E. and Mrs. Odgers, of Oxford, to 
Rboda Mary, elder daughter of Dr. A, A, 
and Mrs, Prankerd, of Oxford. ee 


PuELps—M‘Cammon.—On October 23, at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Rosemary-street, 
Belfast, by the Rev. S. H. Mellone, M.A., 
D.Sc., the Rev. George Leonard Phelps, of 
Holywood, Co. Down, son of George Phelps, 
Cardiff, to Jane Hill, daughter of the late 
Rev. Francis M‘Cammon, of Banbridge, and 
Mrs. M‘Cammon, of Holywood. 


DEATHS. 


Briyte.—On October 19, at Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks, Elisa. Schenley, widow of the late 
Edmund Kell Blyth. Cremation at Golders 
Green, Thursday, October 24, at 3 p.m. 


Hipperr.—On. October 18, at her residence, 
The Hollies, Godley, Hyde, Mrs, Martha 


Hibbert, widow of Henry Hibbert, of Rydal 


Mount, Ashton-on-Ribble, Preston. 
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Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 
—— 
M UTUAL THRMS—Lady under- 
takes French, German,:and light house- 


hold duties.—Miss H., 1, Victoria-terrace, St. 
Mary’s-road, Haling, W. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE news from the Balkans is con- 
fusing, and probably few people have any 
clear view of the military operations in 
their minds. There have been fierce 
fighting and great loss of life in many 
places, and so far success seems to be on 
the side of the Allies. Sympathy here, 
so far as it has found articulate expres- 
sion, 1s with them in their struggle ; paatly 
because honour -for the small nation 
fighting for freedom is still a strong 
motive, in spite of the growth of a more 
grandiose imperialism; and partly owing 
to the conviction, which we believe to be 
well grounded, that Turkey is incapable 
of governing a Christian population with 
justice or humanity. 

es ae 


_ Tux only method of help which is open 
to us is to mitigate the suffering in this 
ghastly struggle by supporting the efforts 
to succour the wounded. Here there is no 
question of taking sides. The Red Cross 
is a symbol which includes men of every 
kindred and tongue, and treats no one 
as an alien. Work of this kind also helps 
to keep us alert to the horror of what is 
going on around us. The sickening 
details of fighting soon lose some of their 
poignancy, and the flaming headlines 
of the newspapers, while they incite us 
for the moment, act as a narcotic to 
our deeper sensibilities. ‘‘ Turks mowed 
down,’’ the placards were shouting at 
men and women as they hurried home- 
wards the other night. We ought not to 
be able to hear the words without a shiver 
of pain and a vision of tortured bodies 
and desolate homes ; for that is the dread 
meaning of war to the common people, 
whatever high significance it may possess 


for professional politics. 
ee ae 


Lorp Rozgerts made a speech in Man- 
chester on Tuesday in support of the ob- 
jects of the National Service League, in 


which he revealed in the most glaring way 
the danger of the intrusion of the soldier 
into politics. ‘‘ War,’’ he said, ‘* will 
take place the instant the German forces 
by land and sea are, by their superiority 
at every point, as certain of victory as any- 
thing in human calculation can be made 
certain.’? To these words he added the 
following illuminating comment: ‘‘ It is 
an excellent policy. It is, or should be, 
the policy of every nation prepared to 
play a great part in history.’’ We are glad 
to see that a strong protest against these 
words has been issued already by members 
of Parliament. We are certain that a great 
mass of ordinary citizens will desire to 
associate themselves with them in their 
stern repudiation of this blood and thunder 
theory of history, with its mischievous 
appeal to the most degraded instincts of 
mankind. It is perhaps natural that 
Lord Roberts, in his old age, should be 
obsessed by the memories of his cam- 
paigns, and be incapable of thinking 
except in military metaphors; but it is 
not in this way that an enlightened 
Christian patriotism measures greatness. 
renee wera 

Aut Sartnts’ Day is one of the tradi- 
tional festivals which it is easy to turn to 
modern uses. It has in it the perspec- 
tive of a living tradition, which helps 
to conserve for us the moral values of 
Christian experience, and to fix our eyes 
upon the loftiest standards of spiritual 
attainment. It has been a misfortune 
for English Christianity that its calendar 
of saints is so meagre and belongs only to 
the distant past. The intellectual rival- 
ries of the sects, which followed in the 
wake of the Reformation, destroyed the 
unifying power of common adumirations, 
and made canonisation by the popular 
will almost impossible. But our growing 
sense of the deeper unities of the spirit, 
and the confession that genuine religious 
fellowship is based more upon what we 
reverence and admize than upon what we 
think, should help us to recover our feel- 
ing for saintliness and its inexhaustible 
treasuries of love and holiness. 


Tue Manchester City League of Help 
held its annual meeting on Tuesday. The 
report, which was marked by a tone of 
buoyant hopefulness, reveals the large 
amount of social activity which is open to 
associations of this kind. It is all based, 
as Professor Chapman pointed out, on the 
belief that the solution of the problem of 
distress is not merely a matter of money, 
and not mainly a matter of legislation, 
but very largely a matter of personal ser- 
vice. Among other things special atten- 
tion has been given to the fight against 
tuberculosis, always an insidious foe in a 
crowded city like Manchester, and to the - 
evils of insanitary property and over- 
crowding. 

alee 

Bur we mark with special pleasure the 
attitude which has been taken up by 
the Manchester Guild of Help towards the 
Insurance Act. Instead of wasting its time 
in captious criticism it has set itself to the 
task of helping it to work smoothly and 
of overcoming the inevitable difficulties. 
‘‘The important feature of the coming 
year,’’ it is stated in the report, “‘ will be 
undoubtedly the coming into force of 
the Insurance Act. Already numerous 
questions have arisen, and difficult points | 
have been advised upon, and there is every 
reason to believe that the Act will provide 
a steady stream of work for the district 
committees, just as the Old-age Pension 
Act and the subsequent amendment have 
provided work in the past. In all the 
difficulties that will necessarily arise on the 
introduction of a new measure of such 
magnitude and in all the adaptation of 
existing resources to the changed condi- 
tions, the League will find wider scope and 
usefulness. But this additional work will to 
some extent be balanced by the financial 


‘security in times of sickness, which will 


enable district committees to devote the 
time at present spent in obtaining relief to 


‘other purposes.’’ 


* * Next week we shall publish a special 
article by Canon Lilley on the Autobio- 
graphy and Life of Father Tyrrell. 
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GREAT DAYS. 


TyovucH time, in its flowing, admits no 
pause, knows nothing of limited periods 
or division, yet, to us, the days are real 
intervals of time—space, defined by the 
sun—little epochs of duration charged with 
vital significance, offering the ever-fresh 
occasions for adventure and surprise. 
And sometimes we are permitted, or per- 


suaded from within, to accept the day in’ 


all its wealth of opportunity, and for all 
it may mean to us of enchantment or 
romance. We wake at dawn and are 
lifted as on a wave of expectancy, filled 
with a sense of the wonderfulness of life 
and of the immense possibilities which the 
new day holds in leash, waiting to be let 
loose for the soul’s realisation or achieve- 
ment. And this wave, by its sustained 
impulse of feeling, carries us through the 
succeeding hours, unwearied and unre- 
strained, till, at night, it lays us to rest 
again, on the shores of dream. 

On these days of superlative excellence 
nothing unusual may happen, and no 
exceptional opportunities of action or 
enjoyment or endurance offer themselves ; 
the external world and its folk behave 
much as on other days. But the intelli- 
gence being more alert, the will and the 
affections more responsive and the senses 
more swiftly aware of things, all the 
common interests and affairs become 
charged with more subtile meanings ; the 
familiar human presences seem clad in a 
purer, perhaps almost ethereal, hight; the 
earth and sky take on some new and more 
vivid enchantment, and the homely sounds, 
of nature or the human voice, have a 
music in them we heard not yesterday, 
perchance have never heard before. 

An Autumn day, placid and uneventful, 
will sometimes foster most propitiously, 
from without, the mood of prolonged and 
passionate realisation of life and its abound- 
ing possibilities of experience. The sus- 
tained impulse of feeling will be, of course, 
from within. The wave that lifts and 
carries us forward through the hours must 
be of the soul itself, though largely, per- 
haps, of the sub-conscious self, which floods 
the more ordinary consciousness, uprising 
from the deeps of our spiritual being. 
But the temper of the outside world, even 
the temperature of the surrounding air, 
the tones and tints of the broad earth and 
the encircling heavens, account for much. 
And a serene autumn day seems to invite 
or stimulate the mind to finest effort, or 
to fullest receptivity. It is not too long, 
from dawn to sunset, for keen, persistent 
intensity of interest ; all the hours of day- 
light may find us fully awake. The first 
rays of morning allure from sleep and call 
us out, before the mists: have vanished, 
and while the dew hangs cold on the grass 
and withering leaves ; the chill, moist air, 
as we come forth into the open, prevails on 
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us to take deep breaths of its invigorating 
life; it fills the lungs and quickens the 
pulse ; its cool, invisible ocean flows about 
us, while the glow in the east brightens 
and softly diffuses warmth over the earth 
and its creatures that love the sun. On 
such a day, with the inner self alive to all 
its promises of excelling virtue, one’s steps 
keep pace with the sun, the mind reflects 
and etherealises the wonder and _ the 
affluence of the world ; and when the light 
fades and the stars flash out from the 
deeps of space, body and soul are so 
replenished by the intense energies of the 
day, that one seems to have stored up a 
new wealth of vitality such as many 
following days will not exhaust. 

Musing at night, before sleep buries for 
a while, in soft forgetfulness, all we have 
lived through or accomplished during the 
propitious hours, we perceive that our 


little world of vision and achievement has | 


been for us an enchanted place. On the 
faces of men and women a magic light has 
glowed ; children at their play, or greeting 
us by the wayside, have recalled memories 
of fairy folk we knew in our own child- 
hood’s days. Touches of autumn colour 
on trees and hedgerows have reminded us, 
not only that decay is beautiful, but that 
Nature demands reaction and repose for 
her children, to the end that, a few months 
hence, she may arouse them to new life, 
for the freshness and glory of spring. 
Our work, too, we perceive, has been 
something more than the mere doing of 
things; the enforced, inevitable labours, 
that so often, on ordinary days, are little 
better than drudgery, were wrought with 
unwonted ease, while the self-imposed tasks 
have been as a kind of sport or play. 
If pain or grief has intruded, the spirit of 
endurance without depression has not 
failed us. The wrongs of the world—the 
folly of man’s vain ambitions and desires, 
the brutal injustice that prevails so long, 
the tragedy of the disinherited, the stupid 
comedy of the idle rich—all the grim social 
problems which these things create may 
have loomed on the mind’s horizon, as on 
other days ; but the promise or presage of 
their solution has shone for us in a clearer, 
holier light. If THoREAU’s exultant ques- 
tion has occurred to us—‘* Would the face 
of Nature be so sublime and beautiful were 
man’s destiny not equally so ?’’—the 
answer has followed swift and sure. 

The mystery of these rare, translucent 
days were not easy to penetrate, probe 
we never so curiously. ‘‘ The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.’? The power, as hinted 
above, may lie with those tides of the 
subliminal consciousness which rise and 
overflow the threshold of ordinary feeling 
and insight. But for the most part it 
may content us to exclaim with EMERSON : 
‘* Give me health and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of Kmperors ridiculous.’’ 
Health—haleness, holiness, a vigorous 
sanity of mind and body, harmony of 
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the inner and outer man, of the whole 
man and the great life of the All—this, 
and ‘‘a day,’’ can give into our hands, __ 
into our hearts, a wealth of beauty and 

surprised delight before which the pride of 

circumstance and possession and luxurious 

power shall seem too poor for all but pity, 

too trivial for all but solicitude and pained 

regret. And at the close of one of these 

radiant time-spaces of the sun it may 

please us to reflect that we have obeyed 

the exhortation of the Son of Srracu, — 
‘“ Defraud not thyself of a good day.”’ 


WJ. J. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THIRTY YEARS AFTER THE 
EJECTMENT. 


Some Notes on Nonconformists, 
1690-92. 


Arter spending a few hours with an 
ancient record kept among the archives 
of the Presbyterian Board, I think it likely 
that many readers at this time of com- 
memoration of the Kjected of 1662 will be 
interested in a few notes. The document 
consists of Lists prepared (as appears 
from internal evidence) in» the years 
1690-92. Asis well known, the Presbyterian 
and Independent—or, as they are here 
styled, ‘‘ Congregational ’’—Nonconform- 
ists availed themselves of the liberty given 
them under the Act of Toleration, 1689, to 
draw together for mutual support and to 
organise their forces. The union between 
them was but short-lived; the record 
before me shows in brief what was done 
by the co-operating parties in the direction 
of ascertaining the condition of the con- 
gregations and ministers at that time. 
With the exception of those London 
ministers who were settled with con- 
gregations, there are lists giving ap- 
parently all the names of Nonconformist 
ministers in England and Wales known to 
the organisers. These lists were compiled, 
it is clear, from evidence supplied in the 
various counties, mostly (I think) by the 
ministers themselves ; and particulars are 
given as to the success and support of the 
congregations and ministers, as well as to 
prospects of extended efforts. With regard 
to scme counties the entries are meagre; 
in other cases they are full, if not com- 
plete. 

The lists are now fastened into a sort of 
ledger of 49 leaves, with one half-cover 
of brownish (or it may be simply dirty) 
paper remaining. The edges are very worn, 
and occasionally the writing suffers; but 
on the whole the document is well-preserved 
and quite legible, a little shorthand ex- 
cepted. The first two pages of manuscript 
give a list of ‘‘ Ministers y‘ are not Fixed 
to particular Congregations ’’ for ‘* Lon- 
don and in and about y° same,’’ sixty in 
number ; the names of thirteen ‘* youths ”’ 
are added, as available for the ministry. 
The rest of the book is made of county 
lists, arranged on the following plan. On 
the left hand page we have sections devoted 
to (a) ‘‘ Ministers that have a competent 
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supply ’’ (7.e., maintenance) ; (b) ‘‘ Minis- 
ters that may want a supply’’; (c) 
‘* Persons contributing.’’ On the right 
‘hand the sections run, (d) ‘‘ Places that 
have had and where there may be oppor- 
tunity of Religious Assemblyes’’; (e) 
** Persons Qualified for the Ministry, and 
not yet Fixed’’ ; (f) ‘‘ Persons Qualifying 
for the Ministry ’’ ; and (g) ‘‘ Proposalls.’’ 
At the head of the right-hand margin on 
each page there is inserted one name 
or more, apparently of members of the 
organising Board who were responsible for 
collecting the reports for that particular 
list. Among them are names well-known 
in Nonconformist annals, including Dr. 
Bates, Alsop, Mead, and ‘‘ Mr. -Dan. 
Williams.’’ There are twenty-four alto- 
gether. Evidently notes have been 
added in many places after the ori- 
ginal entries, and references are given to 
ampler statements of the ‘‘cases’’ in 
documents numbered to nearly two hun- 
dred, and referred to by figure only, the 
date being sometimes added. Some of 
the added notes are for 1691 ; the year 1692 
is also mentioned, but no later. 

Without professing exactness (which, 
indeed, would be difficult to attain, owing 
to repetitions and erasures) I count about 
400 ministers (exclusive of London) who 
are considered, by themselves, to have a 
‘** competent supply,’’ though the details 
show how modest their estimates were. 
Those in need of aid number about 180 
(in addition to the sixty London cases) ; 
but besidesthese there are many names given 
of men ministering, apparently with more 
or less regularity, in oe where the ser- 
vices are,as we should say, of a mission 
character. These, as well as gospel zeal 
for further work, will account for the large 
number of places given under section (d), as 
I have namedit, viz., 160 or so—many being 
rural places. About 50 ‘* Persons Quali- 
fied for the Ministry ’’ in the counties are 
named. The ‘‘ Persons Qualifying,’’ in- 
cluding a considerable mention of ‘‘ Mr. 
Richard Frankland’s Schollars,’’ number 
about 70—surely a goodly proportion. 
The most noticeable blank is in the case of 
** Persons Contributing,’’ while ‘‘ Pro- 
posalls ’’ are also few. But it is clear that 
much of the material available under these 
heads has been included in the notes and 
comments attached to other sections. 

Of course, the chief ‘‘ human ”’ interest 

attaches to these notes and comments, of 
which I can but reproduce a few here. I 
venture to think, however, that it would be 
a thing well worth doing if some public- 
spirited friend would undertake the cost of 
republishing the whole document (if leave 
were given), especially if the Rev. Alexan- 
der Gordon could be secured as its editor. 
I understand that some portions may 
shortly be published by consent of the 
Presbyterian Board, but cannot we accom- 
plish the larger thing as a kind of per- 
manent outcome of our recent celebrations ? 

A characteristic note appears under 
Gloucestershire. ‘‘The ministers of 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Glocester- 
shire,’’ we read, ‘‘ have of late sett up an 
association, and if it be desired the minutes 
of what hath beene, and what shall be 
from time to time transacted among them, 
will be sent. They have already agreed 
upon an accommodation betweene Pres: and 
Congr: Ministers, and there have beene 


talks of raising a fund among them; but 
trading soe dead, taxes soe high, and ye 
poverty of professors soe great, that it 
greatly discourages.’’ 

The Lancashire names are of special 
interest, hereare afew: *‘ Peter Aspinwall, 
In Warrington Town, has 3 or 400 hearers, 
requires noe Sallery, has an estate, preaches 
freely.’ **‘ Mr. Saml. Angier, Att Toxteth 
Park, assistant to Mr. Richardson at 
Liverpoole, has £75 per annum, and an 
estate ’’ ; but the stipend is evidently not 
for him alone, as we read further on: 
‘* Mr. Richardson, Att Liverpoole, 400 
hearers, £75 betweene him and Mr. Angier 
as above.’’ ‘* Mr. Jno. Crompton, Att ye 
Toe juxta Liverpoole, 2 or 300 hearers, has 
£14 per annum, some estate by his wife.’’ 
‘*Mr. Robert Eaton, hath a Congregation in 
Prestwich parish, the people not ungrate- 
full and hath an estate.’’ ‘* Mr. Henry 
finch, Att Birch Chappell [Platt], where in 
ye former liberty hee continued 11 years, 
and is now there, the allowance is consider- 
able, ye charge of his horse will goe a 
great way in his allowance from the people, 
yet complains not.’’ ‘* Mr. Henry New- 
come, Outed at Manchester, has continued 
with yt people ever since, and has a 
Congregation there now.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Wood, 
Att Chowbent, was outed there, but gott 
in againe, and has continued there ever 
since.” “Mr. Whaley, Att Hindley Chap- 
pell, a very hopefull usefull man.’’ All 
the foregoing are in the ‘‘ competent 
supply ’’ list; but here is a typical case 
of the other kind, re-introducing Cromp- 
ton’s name: ‘‘ Tho: Collins, a young 
man ’’ [? later ministering at Bridport and 
Ilminster] ‘‘ Att Leigh in Little Wooton, 
is lately come, yet his stay must be short 
without some aide, and if this meeting fails 
ye country for 9 or 10 miles long and 5 or 6 
miles broad is utterly destitute. Severall 
of 50 years old, and some on dying beds, 
have told Mr. Crompton they never heard 
anything of the Gospell before hee came 
among them.”’ 

The Yorkshire, West Riding, list tells 
us that ‘‘ Mr. Heywood, Formerly Att 
Coley Chappell neere Halifax, hath short 
of £20, yet wants nothing,’’ and mentions 
** Mr. Tho. Sharp, whom God hath signally 
owned at Leeds,’ and ‘‘ Mr. Richd. 
Frankland, at Rathmell, trains up young 
ministers, aged 60.’’ Sheffield readers 
will be interested in the following—Gill 
became assistant to Timothy Jollie there : 
“© Jeremiah Gall, Son to widdow Gill, very 
poor, has been with Mr. Jollie for some 
time, a good schollar, has pregnant parts 
and a choice spirit, has exercised 3 or 4 
times to great satisfaction, wants some 
further supply to compleat his studies, and 
for bookes.’’ The North Riding list 
contains, as might be expected, more 
references to Frankland’s tutorial work, 
and adds that he has ‘‘ a meeting in his 
howse ’’ at Craven. 
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Many are named as having been “‘ outed” 
or ‘‘ ejected ’’ in 1662; some of them by 
the date of the list being ‘‘ ancient.’’ The 
provision for the regular ministry being 
often so slender—£20 to £30 appears 
frequently as the stipend—no wonder 
some cases of pitiful destitutionoccur. A 
very sad case is that of ‘‘ Mr. Prig, att 
Eltam [Kent], who is soe overwhelmed 
with melancholly yt hee cannot be pre- 


vailed with to preach, though to ye smallest 
number of hearers, and by this is forgotten 
of many who otherwise might be helpful 
to him, nor will he make known his wants, 
though hee had not a morsell to eate. 
The Lady Mohun, and ye L. Clinton do 
both recommend him.’’ I think Mr. Prig 
was not one of the Hjected, but here is a 
case that shows the extreme misery 
that came to one of that noble company. 
‘“ Mr. Grace, At Shenston [Stafford], is 
blind and indigent, can goe noe where 
to preach, his condition is very Low, his 
very bed was seized from under him for 
his very bread yt hee has to keep him 
alive, most of his helpers are dead, his 
Daughter as helpless as himselfe through 
poverty, hee is past preaching through age 
and other infirmities.’’ 

Happily, there are many brighter notes. 
Gilpin, of Newcastie, has ‘‘a meeting 
howse, very large and always full’’ and is 
** well provided for’’; and Perrot, of 
Maidstone, has ‘‘ about 700 auditors, £60 
per annum.’’ Coventry in the earliest 
note is credited with maintaining its 
minister well; but a somewhat mournful 
record is entered later: ‘‘ Mr. Showel, ye 
only minister left in Coventry, since ye 
death of Dr. Grace [Grew ?] and Mr. 
Bryan, hee is infirm, deafish, and unaccept- 
able to many of the most judicious hearers, 
very numerous, said to be in all, in ye city 
and from ye country, 1,500.’’ This, and 
some other entries, go to show that con- 


| gregations and ministers had troubles 


not unlike some occasionally known still. 
Another kind of trouble at that time was 
the. fiery zeal of the Anabaptists, who 
evidently introduced startling doctrines, 
and provoked considerable strife of tongues 
here and there. We may close these 
jottings, however, with a reference much 
more pleasing. At Kingsclere, which is 
listed under ‘* Southampton ’’—the geo- 
graphy being now and again different from 
the modern —we hear ‘‘ they go to 
Newbury,’’ and the extended entry says: 
“* 5 miles from Newbury, has beene a good 
meeting, but Mr. Avery sometimes minis- 
ter there being dead, are destitute. At 
times ye gifted men of ye Anabaptists 
preach, but have promised to desist when 
a Minister is settled there.’’ Good old 
Anabaptists ! 
WeGat. 
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A DEFENDER OF THE PAITH. 


THERE are great searchings of heart in 
evangelical circles. The continual de- 
creases in church membership are too full 
of significance to be ignored, even by the 
most zealous champions of the faith. In 
spite of improved organisation, involving 
in many cases the lavish expenditure of 
time and money, the orthodox churches 
do not maintain their own. The con- 
versation on ‘‘ the state of the work of 
God,’? which is an annual feature at 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, has 
for many years reflected the prevailing 
anxiety. The tendency among those who 
cling to the old paths is towards introspec- 
tion. They assure us that the fault 
lies with God’s people. They are confident 
that, with increased devotion and prayer 
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on the part of the Church, a fresh ‘‘ out- 
pouring of the Spirit ’’ will be witnessed. 
There are others, however, even in that 
most conservative assembly, who realise 
that the cause of the trouble lies much 
deeper. Their contention is that the 
masses have forsaken the Church because 
they do not believe in the message it 
has to give. And they are probably 
much nearer the secret. The theory 
of evolution has much to answer for 
in this regard; while the Clarion cam- 
paign, and the publications of the Ration- 
alist Press Association have exerted an 
influence which cannot be estimated. It 
was to combat these tendencies that Dr. 
Ballard was some years ago appointed by 
the Conference as a lecturer on Christian 
evidences, a position which he still holds. 
His experience has been varied and some- 
what unique, and on the matters in 
question he speaks with a knowledge 
of the facts almost unequalled.. His 
recent brochure ‘‘ Does faith need rea- 
sons ?’’* is full of suggestions to friend and 
foe alike, and should prove instructive 
to those who have been accustomed 
to breathe a freer atmosphere than is 
to be found in the average ‘‘ free ’’ 
church. g 

While pleading for a faith that shall 
satisfy the intellect, Dr. Bailard again 


and again reveals the weakness of the 


position he seeks to defend. His main 
contention is that Christianity rests on 
the argument that the New Testament 
account of Jesus Christ is true. Yet not 
once does he give the reader any suggestion 
that in the lght of modern research 
such a statement is a mere begging of 
the question. It is easy to welcome the 
fiercest criticism when one is at liberty 
to classify the critics, according to his 
own taste. The criticisms that Dr. Ballard 
accepts as proven are the ‘‘ sober findings 
of modern scholarship,’’ but those assail- 
ing his main thesis are ‘‘the driving 
cross-currents of modern hypercriticism, 
which would becloud the general reliability 
of the Christian records.’’ This attitude is 
characteristic of many modern theologians. 
There is generally a limit beyond which 
they refuse to travel. Itis self-evident that 
much of the phraseology by means of 
which the evangelical doctrines were 
presented a quarter of a century ago is 
out. of harmony with the times. The 
average person no longer revels in hymns 
such as 

‘* There is a fountain filled with blood,”’ 
nor is he inclined to admit that he is 
‘false and full of sin,’’ although he may 
be called upon to sing it. Hence men of 
Dr. Ballard’s calibre are not unreasonable 
in demanding a restatement of the old 
dogmas in accordance with modern ideas. 
The doctrines of the reality of the Trinity, 
the vicarious atonement, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the existence of an actual heaven 
and hell are to be brought up to date. 
How this is to be done is not stated, 
except that the result is not to be allowed 
to clash with the proved science of to-day. 
Tt would appear that the ‘‘ liberal ’’ 
theologians who have attempted the task 
have not been very successful, for the 
positions at which they have arrived 
are referred to as ‘‘ at the very most a 
as STR VaR Mea Ga Ie eT 
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modified Unitarianism.’’ This is some- 
what ungracious on Dr. Ballard’s part, 
for elsewhere he pleads for a recognition 
that the Christian ideal ‘‘ deserves the 
commendation of a Martineau rather than 
the condemnation of a Nietzsche.”’ 


It is curious to note throughout the 
work the despairing tone adopted by 
Dr. Ballard towards ‘‘ experience ’’ and 
intuition. That a church which has laid 
such stress on the doctrine of the witness 
of the Spirit should need to be reminded 
that ‘‘if the assurance of faith is to be 
anything more than superstitious sub- 
jectivity it must rest on solid grounds of ob- 
jective truth,’’ is enough to set one think- 
ing. He, however, returns to the theme 
again and again. The low average in- 
telligence of the habitual church-goer 
fills him with the deepest concern. He 
marvels at the extent to which ‘‘ ordinary 
believers are content with tradition and 
convention as the basis of their faith.’’ 
He would probably agree with the dictum 
of the Bishop of Carlisle that ‘‘ an un- 
enlightened conscience is worse than mis- 
chievous, it is deadly.’’ Turning his 
attention to the attitude of the scientific 
world towards religion, he is under no 
illusion. Notwithstanding Bergson, Huc- 
ken, and Sir Oliver Lodge, he recognises 
that the man of science is still largely 
materialistic in his outlook, a view which 
will be confirmed by much that was said at 
the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. The new allies which the churches 
have discovered in Bergson and Eucken 
make no appeal to Dr. Ballard, in his 
official capacity, although he pays a 
warm tribute to the brilliant originality 
of the one and the wide scholarship of 
the other. They do not assist him in 
his work of restating the evangelical creed, 
and what they have written he finds in- 
consistent with ‘‘ any form of Christianity 
save that which has overthrown the New 
Testament.’’ 

The admissions of Dr. Ballard are 
instructive. Unlike many of his contem- 
poraries he does not despair of the future. 
On the other hand, he rejoices at ‘‘ the 
improved ethical tone of this country’s 
life and thought, as compared with 


times gone by. . . There is more mercy. 


for criminals, more justice for the average 
worker, and a strongly increasing move- 
ment towards a fairer distribution of 
life’s comforts and pleasures amongst 
the many.’’ But he is not. satisfied. 
The doubt remains whether these human 
ameliorations are due to Christian ethics 
or merely to the development of civilised 
morality. Perhaps it does not much 
matter. But it is significant that such 
a development should have taken place, 
in spite of the growing disregard for the 
dogmas of the orthodox churches. With 
regard to the attitude of the ‘* masses ”’ 
to Christianity, the author maintains that 
they are not opposed to the human 
Christ, but that ‘‘ the Christ of evangelical 
theology is unknown to them.’’ Such 
an admission from such a source is in- 
valuable to those who are anxious to free 
religion from the chains of dogma. 
Whether a re-statement of the old doctrines 
will carry conviction remains to be seen. 
So far as can be judged it isnot ‘‘ the 
masses ’’’ who are attracted by the new 
theologians. They will not be drawn 
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by metaphysical abstractions or philo- 
sophical subtleties. 

In the matter of remedies, Dr. Ballard 
has little that is startling to suggest, 
He does not spare his fellow - ministers, 
although he very cleverly allows the. 
onus of criticism to fall upon other shoulders 
than his own. Thus he quotes with 
approval a remark of Mr. Forbes Gray, 
that ‘‘ the intellectual quality of many 
of the sermons preached nowadays is 
an insult to the intelligence of any educated 
person.’’? This does not always argue a 
lack of education on the part of the 
preacher. In many cases he is afraid to~ 
speak the truth he knows for fear of offend- 
ing the conservative section of his audience. 
So he adopts the line of least resistance, 
and confines himseli to neutral topics 
which. will not raise difficulties. The 
pace at which an army can advance is 
regulated by the rearguard. And it 
is the fear of offending the babes in the 
churches which too often prevents the 
preacher from speaking his mind. But 
the situation must be faced sooner or 
later, and the author is naturally an 
advocate of the bolder course. Not only 
is it incumbent.on the minister to speak the: 
truth he knows, but he must from time 
to time come out of his ‘* coward’s castle ’’ 
and meet the inquirer on his own ground. 
The open conferences which are recom- 
mended will entail more preparation on 
the part of the preacher, but he will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
only following in the footsteps of the 
founder of his religion. There is much 
more which might be quoted did space 
permit. Indeed, in many respects, it is 
a book which might well be read and 
pondered by ministers and church workers 
of every denomination. Although Dr. 
Ballard does not go all the way, he is 
evidently eager that the truth shall prevail. 
That such a book should ever have been 
written by a Wesleyan minister would 
have been a bold prophecy ten years 
ago. Its appearance should greatly en- 
courage all who are anxious for the 
triumph of a liberal faith. The rearguard 
is evidently moving, and one of the many 
signs of the times is that Dr. Ballard’s 
book should have been issued from the 
Wesleyan book-room. 


JUDY FROM TIMAHOE. 


In days long, long vanished into the 
Ewigkeit, the occasional visits of Judy to 
a certain remote home in the lrish mid- - 
lands were regarded as happenings of 
pleasurable importance. Daily life there 
was of almost incredible monotony, and 
this may partly account for the welcom- 
ing shout that would hail the appearance 
of Judy in her donkey-cart ; an equipage 
so slow of pace that it has been described 
as “‘ next door to a wheel-barra.”* 

Yes, perhaps it was that her advent, 
meant an immediate break in whatever you 
happened to be doing then, generally 
lessons ; Judy is inseparably connected in 
one’s mind’s eye with the relief of hastily 


relinquished books and slates. For Judy ee 


was a cripple; hence the donkey-cart. 
She was wont to apologise for her helpless~ 
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ness by explaining that she ‘* had no power 
- of her legs ever since the day Barney Flynn 
drew over her, and he drunk, coming from 
_ the fair of Cloon; that had left her com- 
plete : but welcome be the will of God! ”’ 
' Anyhow, she needed help. You had to 
unload her, and convey her indoors, where 
custom demanded that she should straight- 
way be put to bed. Meantime, the donkey 
had to be seen to, fed and watered, and 
- ¢omforted generally. 
- In a few hours Judy would have revived 
sufficiently to take an honoured place in 
the kitchen, and drink innumerable cups 
*of tea. The maids waited on her willingly, 
for she was of a gentle, kindly behaviour, 
humble and cheery, and full of harmless 
gossip, what they called ‘‘ chaw-the-rag ”’ 
—I don’t know why. As for us children, 
we found Judy delightful every way. She 
was a spare, rosy little old body, with 
very white hair and very dark eyes. 
Summer and winter she wore a big blue 
cloak, and a cap with wide frills, over 
which a small red shawl was folded corner- 
wise. Her hands were small and smooth 
—I doubt if they had ever done much 
hard work—but, as Judy would say, 
*“the day for work is gone by now for me, 
= though God be wid the time I could carry 
3 a can of water from the well wid any- 
one!’ We never could imagine her at- 
tempting anything more arduous than 
knitting, or telling her beads. 
Zo * She told stories, however. This was one 
of her greatest charms in our eyes. Hans 
Andersen was a part of one’s existence ; 
er one flew behind the reindeer with Gerda ; 
5 one shivered with the little match-gurl. 
Judy’s tales were on a different plane, 
but they too fed the fancy. And then they 
were really and truly stories. She knew 
: the very people they were about, and that 
a the Good People, or the Gentry (for you 
must never call these beings ‘* fairies ! ’’) 
i would have carried off. They were said 
~ then to be “‘ away.” 
| ' Why, Bridie Moran was no more than a 
third or fourth cousin of Judy’s own, and 
after, as was supposed, she being dead and 
buried, didn’t she appear to her very 
brother, and told him, it was what she 
wasn’t dead at all at all, only ‘‘ away.” 
And she instructed him how to get her 
back. He was to go to a certain ruined 
house, and there at midnight he’d see the 
Gentry on horses in red cloaks riding out 
of the gates, and Bridie among them. 
So all that came to pass, but he just missed 
catching hold of Bridie. It might be the 
sup of whiskey he had with him. 
The Gentry, Judy explained, were 
really fallen angels, that got permission 
ae from Almighty God, when they had to 
ae leave Paradise, to go and live in the raths 
_ that speckle -the face of rural Ireland. 
~ We children often went to one of these 
great silent mounds close by, but we 
: hever saw any of the women ‘with long 
a hair as yalla as butter,’ and they with 
crowns of gold upon their heads, nor 
heard the “piannas’”’ and fiddles that 
Judy said were always being played there. 
’ There were other stories, too, of the 
dreadful famine year, when you’d see 
people “‘digging half a field, and not 
getting a dinner after ” (we still speak here 
Be of “digging the dinner,” 2.¢., potatoes) ; 
of sorrows and separations. Judy hasn’t 
one lefp now of the big long family she 
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«yared.”’ But she never complained. 
**God’s good!” she would say, “‘ that 
never left me without a rush and the 
dipping of it! ’’—an expression that refers 
to a primitive mode of lighting now fallen 
into disuse. And what wonderful bless- 
ings were evoked by the bestowal of some 
(otherwise) unconsidered trifle ! 

‘*T pray you may have a long life; 
gold, silver and brass; health to enjoy 
them, and a happy death!”’; or, sweetest 
of all, “‘May Almighty God be with the 
souls of them you love, this day in Para- 
dise ! ”” 

Looking back to what 
Time in mists confounds, 


I fancy a certain kinship between Judy 
and her congeners with the tribe of 
wandering singers and story-tellers who, 
within living memory, supported them- 
selves by the exercise of these gifts in 
Treland. They were always sure of wel- 
come and “‘share of whatever’s going” 
from the kindly, leisurely country folk. 
They made no stay anywhere. Neither 
did Judy. After a day or two you loaded 
her up again, and set her and her donkey 
on their way to the next stopping place. 
She never waited to wear out her welcome, 
but went about from one to another 
“like snuff at a wake.” As I remember 
her, she was a contented, kindly, very pious 
soul, who accepted our hospitality with a 
certain confiding air, not without a dignity 


that forbade any spoken acknowledgment. 


And this attitude towards her enter- 
tainers links Judy and her fellow-wan- 
derers back through long ages, perhaps 
fancifully, with the days when poets and 
historians held high place in Ireland ; 
when, as Mr. Yeats tells us, Seanchan 
was ready to die, in order that thereby 
he might ‘“‘ proclaim the right of the 
poets’; when 


There was a green branch hung with many 
a bell 
When her own people ruled in wave-worn 
Hire ; 
And from. its murmuring greenness, calm 
of faery, 
A Druid kindness, on all hearers fell. 
I like that ‘‘ Druid kindness ;” 
it last, whatever be our rule! 
Ko BP, 


may 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. } 


SWEATING IN THE CiTY. 

Is religion a matter of Church attend- 
ance and occasional spiritual emotion 
merely, or is it a principle which should 
control and direct us in all our relations of 
hfe? It is dawning upon some that the 
only religion worth having is one that will 
direct us in the market place, or on the 
political platform as well as in the home and 
the Church. If so, then the methods of 
commerce is a fit topic for a religious 
journal. 

A young man told the writer a few days 


ago that his firm was requiring him to 
work from 9.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. three days 
a week, and occasionally to keep at it all 
night. His pay was 24s, per week, no 
extras for overtime. The work he had 
to do, though not of a high order, required 
accuracy and therefore close attention. 
Even during ordinary hours the monotony 
of it palled, but carried on for an excessive 
time the strain became very great, especi- 
ally on the eyesight. After a week of such 
work the body became limp and the mental 
and spiritual faculties stagnant. 

This is not a solitary case, and the 
firms who are thus guilty of small pay and 
long hours are just those which modern 
finance is calling into existence ; establish- 
ments that live on new issues of stock and 
dealings in old ones. Thus the sin against 
humanity is participated in by society, for 
the holders of the stock think only of the 
dividends, and never ask at what price 
they are secuted.. There can be no 
motive for the act except greed. For there 
is a large surplus of available labour, and — 
even if there were not, and the long hours 
were absolutely necessary—justice demands 
that a material compensation should be 
offered. The capitalist in fixing his prices 
requires that all wear and tear should be 
paid for, and an additional profit provided 
besides ;_ but in dealing with human beings 
some employers are reckless of the wear’ 
and tear to the frames of those they en- 
gage, for they do not share the loss. 

How is it that with all our talk of an 
eight-hours day this sweating goes on in 
the very heart of the Empire? Just now — 
word comes from. Australia that it is 
proposed that clerks shall have 48s. per 
week of 38 hours. They are alive to the 
evilthere. Probably the chief reason is the 
great employment of female labour. No 


one would refuse the right to labour to the 


gentler sex, but many of the effects are 
disastrous. More and more clerical work 
is being done by typing, and many girls 
are taken on as learners, receiving little 
or no wages, though the employers make 
them a source of profit to themselves, and 
a good average wage for a typist is 25s. 
per week. The consequence is that men’s 
wages are reduced to this figure, and the 
large surplus of unemployed labour enables 
employers to coerce their stafi to work 
overtime on pain of dismissal. 

Another feature of City life is the em- 
ployment of boys. A lad told the writer 
that he left home by the wozkmen’s 
train to save expense. He had to get his 
breakfast at Lockhart’s, on arrival at the- 
City—a penny cup of cocoa and a piece of 
bread—and then wait about until the 
office opened. His dinner consisted of 
bread and meat, which he brought with 
him from home. This was all he had until 
his return home in the evening about 7.30. 
Poor fare for a growing lad! . He earned ls. 
and spent 7d., 5d. being the. fare. His 
employment, being that of a messenger, was 
teaching him nothing to qualify him for a 
better post. 

These low wages are reacting all round. 
The cost of food, fuel, and rent, tends to 
increase, many of the workers have to live 
in lodgings. Those who cater for them 
have to ruin themselves or provide im- 
perfect accommodation because of the 
small amount the worker can pay. And if 
a portion of the wages is occasionally 
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spent on cheap amusements, who can 
blame? Life was not meant to be a dull, 
monotonous round of labour and cheese- 
paring economy. 

As for churches and chapels, they are 
beginning to feel the effects, both in sparse 
attendance and falling revenues, so that 
they lean more and mote upon their richer 
patrons. One bad result of this is shown 
in the following incident: A young lady 
of earnest religious disposition, but no 
longer able to accept the old orthodoxy, 
sought a new religious home. She was 
directed to a congregation of broader 
views; but, on attending the service, 
she saw a layman in authority whom she 
knew as a great sweater in the City. She 
felt that the church which honoured him 
would not suit her, and did not visit that 
church again. 

The evil is great and the remedy not 
easy to find. The result of recent strikes 
has not been encouraging. It has shown 
that whoever loses, it is not the employer ; 
he can always recoup himself, and the 
higher prices react on the workers. Some- 
thing more drastic will have to be attempted, 
but it is not our object to formulate what. 
But the insistence of a higher sense of duty 
will help. Not everything can be put 
down to the stress of competition. There 
are successful employers who take a higher 
sense of their duty. If the wider view of 
religion, too, which we have indicated 
became common, a higher civic ideal would 
result, and all social ills can be remedied 
when the will is there.. The dumb desire 
of the people has been voiced by the poet : 


Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want. 


Will the cry of the children for bread be 
always ‘answered by a stone? Not if 
religion be made a reality in every depart- 
ment of life ! : 

K, CAPLETON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendere. 


ANGLO-GERMAN AMENITIES. 


Sir,—I have read with great pleasure 
the interview with Professor Sieper, of 
Munich, and wish strongly to support 
Mr. Farley’s appeal in his letter to you. 
I would especially like families belonging 
to our churches to invite young Germans 
to visit them or board with them. When in 
1910 some sixty German university students 
came over with Professor Sieper, I assisted 
Lady Courtney and others in finding homes 
for some of them who desired to stay 
several months in England, and I am 
certain there is no better way of drawing 
together the two kindred nations than 
personal and family intercourse. I have 
a large number of addresses which I will 
hand to Professor Sieper, who comes to 
London: next week for the Conference, of 
which I enclose particulars. 

At the same time will you allow me 
to call attention to the excellent work 


1879 to the New Connection.’’ 


being done in the matter of interchange 
of visits by the Co-operative Holidays 
Association, of Manchester, with Sir Wm. 
Mather as president. Both Mr. Farley 
and myself this past summer took over 
to Germany large parties of British men 
and women who had previously never been 
outside the United Kingdom, and all came 
home with new and better views of their 
German cousins.—Yours, &¢., 
CHARLES WEISS. 

— Rickmansworth, October 22, 1912. 
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THE UNION OF BAPTISTS. 


Sir,—The Rev. H. E. B. Speight is 
mistaken in stating that ‘‘The Old 
General. Baptist body was united in 
Not in 
that year, but a dozen years later, the 
New Connexion of General Baptists 
united, not with the Old General Baptist 
body, but with the Particular Baptists, 
a very different thing. 

An article on Baptists in your paper 
for December 1, 1900, gives particulars of 
this union.—Yours, &c., 

CLeMENT E. Pixs, 

Bridgwater, October 20, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


MODERN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


Christian Thought since Kant. By Edward 
Caldwell Moore. London: Duckworth & Co. 
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MoperN Christian thought is woven of 


| many strands, and the man who comes to 


it without any special philosophical and 
historical training, desirous, perhaps, of 
taking an intelligent interest in it for the 
first time, or maybe of equipping himself 
so as to be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in him, requires a guide. 
The numbers of such men increase every 
day. This is part of the quickening in- 
terest in religion which characterises the 
present generation. In many it takes an 
intellectual form. Modern men are not 
content to be spoon-fed by their religious 
teachers—a fact which has. a_ healthy 
reaction upon the teachers themselves. 
Recent controversy aroused many ques- 
tions in the: minds of quiet people who 
.took no part in it, but felt its disturbance. 
The development of modern natural and 
social science affects the intelligent Chris- 
tian in the direction of a kind of self- 
interrogation as to what difference, if 
any, all these new things make in the 
grounds of his religious belief. He is 
ready to take ‘‘ new views of things,’’ 
but has the feeling that the value of the 
‘* newer view’’ depends largely upon the 
possibility of relating it organically with 
the main stream of traditional thought. 
He wants to get it into its proper back- 
ground and setting. At least, this is true 
of the wise man. ‘here are, indeed, many 
foolish among us. There has been a kind 
of mushroom growth of heretics! The 
glamour of being an “‘ advanced man’’ 


has attracted to the ranks not a few of 
those who have nothing to do save to 
wave some provocative tag of scepticism 
or rationalism, or to cry out some catch- 
word. The cause of progress is much 
damaged and hindered by these ridiculous 
free lances, who are a real danger to those 
whom they have gratuitously chosen as 
their friends. 

The eager young man—of whom there 
are many in our ‘‘ liberal’’ churches— 
anxious to strike his blow for liberty and 
progress, needs to be told plainly that the 
right to-be heterodox has to be purchased 
at a considerable price, part of which is 
a diligent, careful, sympathetic study of 
traditional thought. He is inclined to go 
about pricking at the traditionalist, but it 
is himself that is foolish. The picking up 
of a cheap weapon, manufactured probably 
in the forges of a spurious rationalism, 
and the flourishing of it vigorously, does 
not give a man the right to a place in the 
vanguard of religious thought. He needs 
to be told that the effectiveness of his blow 
depends less upon his knowledge of the 
specific idea which he appropriates almost 
casually, than upon his knowledge of the 
tradition against which he is apt to rail. 
No movement can begin de novo, or can 
operate am vacuo. If a man cuts himself 
off from tradition, there will be an end, 
not of tradition, but of him. He cannot 
but be an ephemeris, brought to birth in 
the heat of a critical period. The hetero- 
dox man is often contemptuous of the 
traditionalist, yet it is precisely he who 
should know and understand traditional 
thought more than anybody else. 

One of the dangers of cheap literature 
of the serious sort is that a man picks up 
tit-bits of argument and tags of illustra- 
tion, and out of them forms a flimsy 
scheme which has no conscious relation to 
the matrix-thought either of the philo- 
sopher he sponges upon, or of the still 
deeper matrix-thought of the ages. He 
commits a practical repudiation of history, 
and by taking no serious thought of the 
past stultifies the idea of evolution, under 
whose banner he doubtless imagines that 
he serves. A recruit to the progressive 
army ought to be able to pass a measure- _ 
ment test; yet how many of the recruits 
now offering would have to be rejected on 
this count alone! Happily, there are 
those who are coming to the rescue in this 
matter; and, while it must remain an 
impossibility for all to go through the 
necessary philosophical and historical train - 
ing which alone would fit them to be in 
any sense authoritative teachers, thanks 
to the work of such men as Professor 
Moore it is possible for every willing man 
to become an intelligent and effective 
‘* progressive ’’ through a clear and ade- 
quate appreciation of the main lines of 
traditional Christian philosophy. 

The book before us is a little master- 
piece in its way. It covers a long period, 
and deals with the contributions of several 
epoch-making thinkers — Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and 
others. It is an extraordinary combina- 
tion of compactness and lucidity. No- 
thing vital is omitted ; and the line of de- 
velopment is clearly shown; the organism 
of progressive thought is made plain to 
the ordinary man. ‘‘ He that runs, may 
read ’’ this book. It gives, with the firm 
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strokes of a master, the outlines of those 
alternating and interwoven movements of 
destruction and construction in theology 
which correspond to the katabolism and 
anabolism of the biologist. It devotes 
considerable space to the modern natural 
and social sciences in their bearing on 
Christian thought; and the concluding 
chapter gives an account of the contribu- 
tions which have been made by England 
and America to this moving stream, which, 
truly, did not originate in Germany, but 
did gather there into so mighty a reservoir. 
It is a book which the student will wel- 
come, for it will guide him safely, and 
even happily, through many of those 
places which even to his devotion must 
sometimes seem arid. It is a book par- 
ticularly to be read and studied by the 
layman.in whose open mind much light 
has come, begetting new ideas and new 
lines of thought which he finds difficult 
to systematise and to relate to each other 
and to the past out of which they have 
come to him. It will not make a man a 
philosopher or a theologian; but it will 
save him from much ineffective thinking, 
and much foolishness; and will impress 
him with the extraordinary vitality and 
inspiration of those who have gone before 
him, and apart from whom thought 
in him cannot come on to its perfectness. 
EK. W. Lewis. 
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A STUDY OF TEMPERAMENTS. 


Tryfield. By G. and M. Hayling. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

in spite of its unusual length—just 
over 400 pages—we finish the last chapter 
of this charming book with sincere regret. 
The whole purpose of the book is given 
us in the concise and well-wiitten little 
preface; it is really a study of child 
character, remarkable for its clearness 
of insight and sympathy of treatment. 
So real do the four little personalities, 
with whom the book mainly concerns 
itself, appear to us, and so true to life are 
the doubts and difficulties, hopes and fears 
with which they are beset, that we con- 
stantly find ourselves smiling at the recol- 
lection of some precisely similar situation 
in our own past childhood. Though we 
plunge straight into the story with the 
very first paragraph, the first quarter of 
the bock is divided into three portions, 
presenting the three chief characters, viz., 
Sir James Maine, his son Chris, and the 
Owner of Tryfield. The rest of the book 
comprises just one week of the children’s 
lives, each day full of incident and sug- 
gestion. Al, the Owner of Tryfield, is the 
spoilt, ill-mannered, jealous son of Daphne 
Wainwright, a young widow who has had 
an unhappy married life, and whose desire 
to bring up her three young children 
wisely and well is overshadowed and 
marred by the fear of undue harshness 
and of seeing in them the traits which 
had ruined their father. At the outset 
of the story she marries again, and, though 
he new influence brought to bear on the 
children is entirely good and helpful, it is 
then that the results of her upbringing 
show themselves in all their defects. 
Al’s passionate, jealous, unreasoning 
nature, and his determination to hate the 
new step-father, the usurper, are drawn 
with masterly realism, and we recognise 


how each capitulation to his ungoverned 
temper leads him further and further 


downhill. The other characters are 
excellent—Chris, Al’s new  step-brother, 
a fine, warm-hearted, English schoolboy, 
Muriel, Al’s little sister, who soon dis- 
covers that she likes the Usurper, but 
whose loyalty to Al provokes a severe 
struggle between duty and inclination, 
and Stephen, aged 6, the youngest of the 
Wainwright family. The latter is a most 
amusing and whimsical characcer, with 
his sometime air of old-world fatalism. 

‘* Have you heard,’’ asked Sir James, 
in the course of conversation, ‘‘ that one 
of the stable cats has kittens ? ’’ 

«Chris said so,’’ said Stephen, ‘‘ and 
we went to see them, but now Charley has 
drowned all but one. Didn’t you wish it 
could have had puppies just for once ? 
But it wouldn’t. No cat could.’’ 

The dialogue is often amusing, and 
always interesting and lifelike. There are 
a few misprints which will no doubt be 
corrected when the book reaches its 
second edition. We congratulate these 
new authors on their success, and shall 
look forward with interest to another 
volume from the pen of G. and M. Hayling. 
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Catcu-My-Pat. By the Rev. Robert J. 
Patterson, LL.B. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 2s. net. 


Mr. ParrEerson is well known as the 
founderof ‘‘Catch-my-palism,’’ the popular 
name for the temperance movement which, 
after sweeping the North of Ireland, has 
spread far and wide over the world and has 
rescued many of the most hopeless victims 
of the drink craving. The pals were 
originally seven, who met in Mr. Patter- 
son’s manse one July evening in 1909 ; they 
are now to be numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. This little book gives a vivd 
account of their methods and achievements 
and answers some criticisms that have 
been levelled against them; it should 
be read by all who desire first-hand in- 
formation in regard ‘to the latest and 
most effective of temperance organisations. 


Makers AND TEACHERS OF JuDAISM. OC. 
F. Kent, Ph.D. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1911. 5s. net. 

A Book which has no preface, and begins 
with §XCI., leaves something to be desired 
by way of clearness of purpose. The title 
does not indicate sufficiently the character 
of the book. These are, however, so far 
as the present writer has observed, the only 
defects of a very excellent book. It ap- 
pears to form part of a series bearing the 
general title of the ‘‘ Historical Bible,’’ 
and the method adopted is to place extracts 
from the Bible in their historical order, 
with short explanations of their purpose 
and bearing upon the history of the time 
illustrated. The period covered by the 
present volume is from 586 B.c. to the 
death of Herod the Great. The explana- 
tory matter is very good, being clear, 
concise and adequate. The autkor does 
not think it his duty to disparage the later 
Judaism, as is so often done. Two chrono- 
logical charts and some maps add greatly 
to the value of the bock. It ought to be 
very useful to teachers of adult classes. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


As the result of investigations under- 
taken by the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Harris 
in West Africa on behalf of the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
last year, Mr. Harris has written a book 
entitled ‘‘ Dawn in Darkest Africa.’’ 
It deals with some of the leading social and 
labour problems in tropical Africa, and 
contains material of deep interest to the 
administrator, the merchant, and the 
missionary societies. An introduction has 
been written by Lord Cromer. Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. are the publishers. 

% * * 


A vouuME of translations in prose from 
the poems of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Indian poet, will be published in 
November by the Indian Society. They 
are chiefly religious in character, and will 
be edited and introduced by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. Mr. Tagore has just left England 
for America, where he intends to remain 
for the winter, returning to this country 
next year. 

hee, ek 

Messrs. Macmituan & Co. are publish- 
ing a work by Professor Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, of Brown University, entitled ** A 
History of the Literature of Ancient 
Israel from the Earliest Times to 135 B.c.” 
The author’s object has been to present in 
chronological order the story of the Old 
Testament and earliest apocryphal writings, 
showing at the same time the vital rela- 
tionship between them and the general 
history of the people. 

ae Sh 


Two other books of interest to students 
of theology will also be published shortly 
by Messrs. Macmillan. The first, entitled 
‘* Jesus,’’ is by Dr. G. H. Gilbert; the 
second, ‘‘A Psychological Study of Re- 
ligion : its Origin, Function, and Future,”’ 
is by Professor J. H. Leuba. 

x 00k 

Mr. Murray announces a book entitled 
‘* A Chain of Prayer across the Ages,”’ 
compiled and arranged for daily use by 
Dr. Selina Fitzherbert Fox. This is a 
collection of prayers gathered from the 
widest sources extending over a period of 
forty centuries, which can be used either 
for family worship or private devotion. 
Great care has been taken in selecting 
those for the special seasons of the Christian 
Year, as well as several for the various 
events in the life of the home and the life- 
history of the nation. 


——_»>—_— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS :—_ 
Light on the Gospel from an Ancient Poet 
Edwin A. Abbott. 12s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. T. & T. CuarK :—A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of 
St. Paul to the Thessalonians : James Everett 
Frame. 10s. 6d. 

Messrs. ConsTaBLE & Co. :—The Story of 
Richard Doubledick: Charles Dickens. ls. 
net. The Golden Touch: Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Is, net. The Gorgon’s Head : Natha- 
niel Hawthorne. Is. net. The Trial of 
William Tinkling: Charles Dickens. 1s. net. 
Captain Boldheart : Charles Dickens. 1s. net. 

Messrs. J. Gatt & Co. :—Vita Fausti Socini, 
Equite Polono. 

Messrs. Hopper & SrouGcHToNn :—Fort 
Amity; A, T, Quiller Couch, 7d, net, Mrs, 
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Fitz: J. C. Snaith. 7d. net, His Will: 
Selected by Catherine A. Deacon. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Ministering Shepherd: The Rev. Charles 
Edward Jefferson. 3s..6d. net. The Beauty 
of Life, from the Writings of Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson: Compiled by Caroline Abbott 
Derby. 6s. net. 

Messrs. Hamitron Bros., Lrp. :—Report 
of National Conference of Free Workers, 
Bradford, September 27 and 28, 1912. Is. 
--Mrssrs. Macmritan & Co. :—The Inns of 
Court and of Chancery. Is. net. 

Mr. Erxin Maruews :—The Field Flowers 
Lore, a Collection of Legends rewritten and 
jllustrated with woodcuts: Louise M. Glazier. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Tur OxrorD UNIVERSITY PrREssS :—Immor- 
tality, the Drew Lecture, delivered October 11, 
1912: R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D. Is. net. 
The Hebrew Prophets: F. H. Woods, B.D., 
and F. E. Powell, M.A. Vol. iv. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Exrrior Stock :—Universalism: <A 
Believer. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mind, The Modern Churchman. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


— 


VICISTI GALILEE! * 


You have heard of the Coliseum, that 
vast circus in Rome where hundreds of 
years ago men and beasts, and men and 
men, fought with and lulled one another, 
making an awful game of Death to mark 
a holiday? The Coliseum is half-ruined 
now, and the game is played no more. 
Did you ever hear how the last game of 
Death was played in the Coliseum ? 


° e e ° e 


Long stretches of sand in unfathomable 
distances. It is like the seashore, but 
there is no sea, only sand; dry, heaped-up, 
flowing in little ripples and waves, trailing 
in eddies before hot gusts of wind, piling 
in hillocks and mounds, lifting and scatter- 
ing in light clouds and spray. Vast grey, 
yellow, empty spaces reaching away and 
away to the sunset. No, not quite empty ; 
here is something else than sand—a con- 
fused and tumbled heap of ruins. A 
splendid temple to the Sun once stood 
here; and its great carved columns and 
walls lie shattered, its statues have fallen 
from their pedestals, its altars are thrown 
down. Already the sand is creeping, 
stealing, drifting, to cover up the ruins 
and hide them from the eye of man. If 
you go to that spot to-day you will find 
no trace of the buried temple. For 
hundreds of years the sand has rolled over 
it like the sea. 


There is no sound; only a silence that. 


may be felt. Presently an unearthly 
colour sweeps the huge horizons, and 
the sunset flames into blood-red. The 
vast countenance of the desert changes, 
and the heaps of ruins flush into warmth. 
But what is that, standing tall and erect in 
the changed and changing light ?~ 

A Cross ? 

Yes, a Cross; rising from a foundation 
of heaped fallen stones. A mighty statue, 
mutilated and shattered, lies at the foot 
of the Cross. It is the Sun God, still 
magnificent in ruin, in whose honour 
this temple was raised. 

There is a sound of one picking his 


* See Tennyson’s “ St, Telemachus.”’ 


OK 


-his face and transfigures it. 


way among the stones, and a man comes 
towards the Cross—a haggard, unkempt 
figure with a long grey beard and matted 
hair. Muttering to himself in the way of 
lonely men, he stoops over the fallen 
god, and makes to spurn it with his foot. 
He gazes round on the desolation with 
triumph in his face. Then he flings up 
his arms to the Cross and a shout breaks 
the silence like a blow: ‘‘ Vicisti Galilee !” 
he cries, ‘* Vicisti Galilee! Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean! ’’ 

The west deepens into a yet more lurid 
crimson. It draws the man’s eyes—‘ Is 
earth on fire to the west ?’’ he murmurs, 
‘“ or is the Demon: God wroth at his fall ? ’’ 

Listen! Surely some voice is speaking. 
Is he not alone, then, in this dim immensity 
of desert to which he has fled to escape the 
world ? 

Pare Se ake Y 

Thou heedless dreamer, lazying out a life 

Of self-suppression, not of selfless love ! 


Who speaks? His eyes gaze widely 
over the spaces. Is that a cloud of sand- 
spray between his eyes and the west ? 
is ib a shape with wings, sweeping 
by him pointing to the sun? Again a 
voice breathing a word in hisear: “‘ Rome ! 
Rome!’’ Suddenly a light breaks over 
“It is the 
Call of God,’’ he cries, and sinks to his 
knees before the Cross. Then, quickly 
rising, he turns his back on Cross and 
temple, and 
ets his face 
By waste and field and town of alien 
tongue, 
Following a hundred sunsets, and the 
sphere 
Of westward-wheeling stars; and every 
dawn 
Strikes from him his own shadow on 
to Rome. 


Rome at last; not ‘‘ pagan’’ Rome, 
but in name at least Christian Rome. 
In its splendid ways the old hermit of the 
desert, all but deaf with age and weariness, 
is borne along by the brawling, jostling 
stream of men. -But he heeds neither 
oath nor laughter, nor ever looks aside. 
Ever and anon he murmurs, “‘ The Call of 
God.’’ Whither ? to what end ? 

Now he is in the midst of an eager 
crowd, hurried with it towards a vast 
building that looms ahead. Above the 
din of the voices about him are heaid 
maddened yells and roars. Three great 


| negroes push through the mob, trailing 


after them in the dust the tawny body of a 
dead lion. ‘The crowd rushes under a 
giant portal where soldiers interfere and 
direct—through great vaulted passages, 
up high flights of stone steps ; until coming 
to a sudden standstill he is flung upon a 
stone seat, and clings there, dazed and 
trembling. 

He sits panting, almost unconscious, 
closing his dazzled eyes, half blinded in the 
gloom. It seems an eternity before he 
comes to himself and looks timidly round, 
; .A vast multitude of faces with 
staring eyes all gazing down; serried 
masses of faces, tier upon tier, tier upon 
tier, from ground to roof of a great circus ; 
purple awnings stretched across the top, 


shutting out the glaring sky; a smother} ~ 


his lips. 


of dust and a dreadful steam rising from 
the arena ; a shivering and simmering and 
palpitating of the faces in the hot air ; 
a hissing and a whispering of talk as of waves 
drawing down a shingly beach; the 
population of a city, massed on the stone 
seats, watching, watching—what ? 

Men and beasts, butchering and being 
butchered down there on the blood-wet 
sand. Men fighting to the death, dying, 
dead ... to make a Roman holiday. 

Exhausted, shrinking, he looks down 
on all these things. A shout of approval 
at a great killing stroke goes up from 
thousands of throats. A victorious gladi- 
ator strides over his fallen opponent, 
glancing round for the signal to finish. 
There is yelling and hissing and cheering 
and’a stretching out of hands with thumbs 
turned down. He hides his eyes in his 
trembling hands to shut out the accursed 
sight... . Then, like a flash of light, a- 
blinding vision of a fallen god and a 
Cross against a blood-red sky, and a 
thunder in his ears—the Call of God! 

All his weakness gone—all his age 
turned into strong youth. A leap from 
his stone seat, a thrusting aside of hindering 
hands, a bound down the high steps 
and over the barrier into that arena of 
death. Then he ; 
Flung himself between 


The gladiatorial swords, and called 
ForBEAR ! 

In the great name of him who died 
for men, : d 


Christ Jesus ! 


For one moment there is a silence as of 
death; then a hiss as from a wilderness 
of snakes and a roar like the breaking 
sea— 


And then a shower of stones that stoned 
him dead, 

And then once more a silence as of 
death. 


The gladiators draw together and look 
round doubtfully. Who zs he, lying there 
so quiet on the sand after his mad leap 
and shout ? One of them goes and stoops 
over the crushed and broken form. An 
old man, with tangled grey hair and 
pitiful blood-stained rags, and a smile on © 
He is murmuring something ; 
the gladiator stoops lower to catch it... . 


‘* Vicisti Galilee! Vicisti Galilee !”’ 
Then silence: But— 


His dream became a dream that woke 


the world ; 

For while the frantic rabble in _half- 
amaze : 

Stared at him dead, thro’ all the nobler 
hearts 

In that vast Oval ran a shudder of 
shame. 


The Baths, the Forum gabbled of his 
death, 

And preachers lingered o’er his dying 
words, 

Which would not die, but echoed on 
to reach 

Honorius, till he heard them, and decreed 

That Rome no more should wallow in 
this old lust 

Of Paganism, and make her festal hour 

Dark with the blood of man who mur- 
der’d man. 
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MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 


THE AUTUMN ASSEMBLY IN LONDON. 


Waar means that stirring hymn of praise, 

followed by the low fervent voices of men 
and women? We have arrived at King’s 
Weigh House some minutes before the 
time of the meeting we were asked to 
attend last Saturday, but the proceedings 
appear to be already in full swing. It is 
the service of aspiration and consecration 
wherewith the League always begins its 
Assemblies. Therein lies the secret of the 
power which has enabled it to overcome 
its recent difficulties. The newcomers 
therefore find themselves in an atmosphere 
of spiritual fervour, which strikes the note 
of all the subsequent proceedings. 
_ It was a large, united assembly over 
which Mr. A. Dawson presided. He con- 
gratulated the members upon the abundant 
evidences of life, and concluded by reading 
a message from the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
whose name was received with loud ap- 
plause. The late President, while re- 
gretting his enforced separation from the 
League, sent his best wishes, expressed 
his approval of the programme, and com- 
mended the members for the lofty purpose 
which animated them. 

The hon. secretary, Miss A. H. Alleyne, 
who was heartily cheered in recognition of 
her untiring voluntary efforts during the 
last stx months, followed .with her state- 
ment. She read out a long list of Vice- 
Presidents and Hon. Associates who had 
accepted office, among the new Vice-Presi- 
dents not already reported being Canon 
Lilley, Dr. Tudor Jones, and Mr. Hall 
Caine. The Bishop of Lichfield, while 
unable to join any organisation, wrote : 
‘* Let me assure the members of the 
League that 1 am heartily at one with them 
in my desire for a more widely recognised 
spiritual fellowship, for an honest search 
after truth in religion, and for a more 
earnest endeavour in the cause of social 
regeneration,’ which was practically a full 
endorsement of the aims of the League. 

Mr. E. Capleton, the hon. treasurer of 
the League, bore testimony to the invalu- 
able help rendered by Miss A. Stevens, the 
hon. collector. As all work had been 
voluntary the expenses had been small, 
and the balance in hand was substantial. 
With new offices, however, and increased 
social work, they would want money, and 
finance would be properly organised. — 

Among other speakers was the Secretary 
of the New Congregational Church at 
Woolwich (affiliated to the League). 1n the 
first year of their existence, just closed, 
their membership had increased from 53 to 
156, and they had raised £400. Their 


' Wednesday evening lectures were very 


successful. 

An invitation from Bolton that the 
League should meet there next Haster was 
heartily accepted. 

At the close of the business an address 
was delivered by Mr. Horace Leaf upon 
the purpose of the League, followed by a 
paper by Mr. J. M. Glen, M.A., of Isling- 
ton, on the question, ‘‘ How far does the 
Doctrine of Immanence imply the Brother- 
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hood of Man?’’ The speaker’s presenta- 
tion of immanence was followed with 
the closest attention, and his practical con- 
clusion was that man rose in the scale of 
being just so far as he became useful to his 
fellows. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. It is worthy of note that the 
whole of the proceedings were conducted 
by the members. It being Saturday no 
minister was present. The Rev. A. A. 
Bourne presided at the devotional meeting 
but had to leave immediately afterwards. 
In the open sessions which followed repre- 
sentative speakers addressed the League 
by inyitation. 

The session on Monday forenoon was in 
the interests of the Social Service Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Lamond, who presides over 
the Home of Service at King’s:square, was 
in the chair. The Lady Sanitary Inspector 
of Finsbury, Mrs. Greenwood, spoke of the 
progress that had been made in sanitary 
science during the last fourteen years, and 
gave her warm approval to the methods 
of the Home of Service, where cheap 
dinners were given to mothers and children, 
milk was supplied, advice given, young 
people were helped to situations, and 
sometimes housed temporarily. After a 
brief discussion the meeting was addressed 
by Sister Esther (of Whitefield’s) on ‘‘ The 
Housing Problem,’’ who contended that 
the true solution was to raise the economic 
value of the worker; Sister Margery 
(West London Mission) on ‘* Methods of 
Social Work,’’ who pleaded for more unity 
among the Churches; and Sister Maggie 
(Bloomsbury). While all the Sisters proved 
to be first-rate speakers, Sister Maggie’s 
address, as she described her night experi- 
ences on the Embankment, and in the 
slums of the West, went to the hearts of 
her hearers. There was no means, she 
affirmed, to reclaim the souls of the de- 
graded except the appeal to divine love. 
That awoke a response in the most callous. 
In the afternoon the Rev. Donald 
Fraser, of Liverpool, spoke on ‘‘ Revela- 
tions Old and New.’’ He condemned 
traditionalism, and said that the only truth 
to us was what we felt to be the truth. 
A reference to sin caused the discussion 
to turn upon that topic, and considerable 
difference of opinion was manifested. 
Some said they had no sense of sin, while 
others were equally certain that all must 
have it. Evidently here is a living ques- 
tion of the day. 

At the tea-table the Rev. 8. Beddow, of 
Leicester, spoke on ‘‘ The Future of 
Organised Christianity.’’ Christianity, he 
said, was a spirit. The future Church 
must have a Hospital Department for 
comfort, a School Department for educa- 
tion, Civil Service to help the downtrodden, 
and a War Department to attack all evil. 
This age had created the economic man : 
he must be attacked. Religion must not, 
like football, be left to professionals. The 
Church must interpret Society to itself. 
All this meant trouble, but true religion 
must end in the Cross. 

In the evening there was a large public 
meeting in the church, presided over by 
Mr. A. Dawson. Lady Bunting spoke of 
the services of women in the past and 
present. She sométimes wished all women 
would withdraw from church life for a 
while, in order to prove their value. Mrs. 
Savill, M.D., spoke of the evils of forcible 


hymn, ‘‘ England Arise,’’ 
prayer offered by the Rev. Stanley James, 


feeding, and the meeting unanimously 


passed a resolution in condemnation of 
the practice. 
Rev. F'. R. Swan also spoke. 
M.P., spoke on the present position of the 
women’s question in relation to the 
Government. 
he said,. when, if the women had been 


Mr. H. D. Harben and the 
Mr. Snowden, 


There had been a moment, 


united, the victory would have been won, 


and he still hoped if moderate counsels 
prevailed that a measure might be passed. 
The last speaker was Miss Muriel Matters, 
who gave an address on the spiritual aspect 
of the movement. 

closed on a high note. 


Thus the meeting 


On Tuesday afternoon a largely attended 
session listened to Mrs: Julia Sears’ expo- 
sition of Faith Healing. An interesting 
experiment was made, the result of which 
cannot be known yet. Some questions 
were put, but there was no discussion. 


Many of the audience, while sympathetic, 


could evidently not go all the way with the 
lecturer. At the tea-table confe:ence the 


Rev. J. J. Pool, of Woolwich, opened a 
discussion upon ‘*‘ How to Deal with the 


Underman.’’ 

The public meeting in the church which 
followed was well attended. Carpenter’s 
was sung, and 


of Walthamstow. 
Mr. Richard Robinson, of Manchester, 


who presided, said that the object of the 


League was from the basis of religious 
conviction, and fiom the outlook of the 
freest. theology, to approach the problems 
of the day. The church should lead the 
conscience of the people, but if it held back 
some other institution must do it. 

The Rev. H. 8. McClelland, of Finchley, 
said that the religious sects erected sepa- 
rate roofs to shelter them from the storms 
of life, but they proved unstable. Their 
creeds were practically the same, but the 
interpretation different. They must come 
out into the open; no close system wouid 
suffice; the thing that can’t*move must 
be abandoned by the thing that can’t stand 
still. Men could not stand still to-day, 
because their knowledge of the world had 
grown, and the development of science 
had destroyed the vague fears that used 
to beset men. How could they sing on 
Sunday that they were aliens, when, during 
the rest of the week, they felt that life is 
good? He held that the rise of the demo- 
cratic spirit had taught them that the 
only authority was the categorical impera- 
tive within. Political and religious free- 
dom must go hand in hand. A sincere re- 
construction of beliefs must be the first 
work of a united church. 

Dr. W. E. Orchard followed. He sug- 
gested several lines of study for League 
thought. Let them discover the things 
that unite. Some professed that God was 
three Persons in One, others that He was 
only One Person; frankly he confessed he 
did not know, and he thought it did not 
matter. What interested him was_ the 
basal truth that had made these beliefs 
such a force in the past. Hell, he thought, 
was very real, but it might be the same 
place as heaven. It was the character o! 
the soul that created the atmosphere. 
They had recovered the humanity of Jesus 
Christ, and the thought that Jesus was 
man filled some persons with pride, but 
it made him very humble, for if Jesus were 
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mian, tlien ‘‘ What am1?’’ Some critics 
were throwing doubt on the historical 
reality of Jesus. He suggested that 
members of the League might help to clear 
up that point. 

Miss Maude Royden made a moving 
appeal for equal morality between the 
sexes. There must not be two standards, 
otherwise Society would never be just or 
moral. Bes 

Mr. Herbert Burrows spoke upon ‘‘ Reli- 
gion and Social Reconstruction,’’ and Dr. 
‘'udor Jones, in a short speech, empha- 
sised the importance of trying to under- 
stand the signification of the universe and 
ourselves. History, he said, distinguished 
between the sects and religion. God must 
be in the 7s. There was something higher 
than the intellect. If they searched they 
would find a meaning in themselves deeper 
than they knew. The Benediction closed 
a series of meetings that have surpassed 
expectation. 


BIRMINGHAM’S WELCOME TO THE 
REV. J. M. LLOYD THOMAS, 


Tue Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas com- 
menced his ministry at the Old Meeting 
Church on Sunday, October 6. During the 
week following a meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd Thomas to Birmingham. 

The Senior Warden, Mr. George Yoxall, 
presided over a large attendance of mem- 
bers. 

Letters of apology were received from 
the Bishop of Birmingham, the Rey. 
Sidney Berry, of Carr’s Lane Chapel; Dr. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Osler, Mrs. Peyton, Sir 
James Smith, and Mr. Ernest Martineau. 

Mr. Yoxall, in moving a resolution giving 
a cordial welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Thomas, said the members of the congre- 
gation were prepared to second his efforts 
by the devoted service of a body of willing 
and enthusiastic workers. 

Miss Clara Martineau, in seconding the 
resolution, remarked that the members of 
the Old Meeting gloried in the traditions 
of their church, and assured the new 
minister they would endeavour to main- 
tain the high ideal that had always been 
before them of duty, loyalty, and personal 
service. 

General Phelps submitted to the meeting 
that Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s principal func- 
tion would be that of a stirrer-up of strife. 
He would have to make every man strive 
within himself between the better part and 
the worse part. He would have to be a 
fomenter of discomfort, making them all 
aware there were conditions unsatisfactory 
around and about them, and it was their 
duty to make something better out of those 
conditions. He would also have to be a 
stimulator of unrest. He must make them 
feel unrest where they considered things 
were going wrong. 

Miss Lucy Griffiths spoke on behalf of the 
Sunday schools and young people con- 
nected with the institutions of the church. 

The other speakers included Mr. Allen 
Edwards, Mr. J.C. Warren, of N ottingham ; 
the Revs. J. Worsley Austin and F. Hem- 
ing Vaughan, 

In acknowledging the welcome Mr. 
Thomas referred to the long and dis- 


tinguished ministry of Mr. Wood, and said 
he could not have ventured to become the 
successor of such a man did he not know 
that Mr. Wood himself approved the 
congregation’s choice, and gave him his 
unreserved benediction and encouragement. 
Speaking of the young life connected with 
the church, Mr. Thomas said that there 
was enough material, had they the wisdom 
and consecration to train and guide it 
aright, to build. up such a congregation 
as would rejoice the heart of any minister. 
He appealed to the members of the con- 
gregation not to dissipate their energies, but 
to utilise the leisure not already fruitfully 
employed and devote it to the church. He 
urged upon his hearers the importance 
of regular attendance. The surest way of 
breaking a-minister’s and every other 
church worker’s heart and of paralysing him 
in his activity was to keep away from the 
services. At the moment things were not 
well with organised religion anywhere. 
But the tide was turning. Materialism was 
beaten back at every point. A new day of 
revived religious enthusiasm and seriousness 
was about to dawn, and every church had 
to work trustfully and courageously for 
that better future. He hoped and believed 
that the Old Meeting Church would 
continue to do its part, and prayed that 
God would prosper all their labour done 
in the spirit of Christ. 


ee 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


A MEETING of the Committee was held 
at the Church of the Messiah school- 
rooms, Birmingham, on the 16th inst. 
In the absence of the President, who was 
abroad, the chair was taken by the Rey. 
H. E. Dowson. There were also present 
the Revs. D. Agate, J. W. Austin, Rudolf 
Davis, A. H. Dolphin, W. W. C. Pope, 
C. Roper, H. J. Rossington, W. R. Shanks, 
C. J. Street, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, F. H. 
Vaughan, Mrs. Sydney Martineau, Messrs. 
W. Byng Kenrick, J. Lewis, F. W. Monks, 
C. R. W. Offen, J. Wigley, and the 
Secretary. 

Apologies for absence had been received 
from the Revs. W. T. Bushrod, Dr. Car- 
penter, W. H. Drummond, HE. D. P. 
Evans, F. K. Freeston, A. Golland, H. 
Gow, A. Hall, C. Hargrove, H. D. Roberts, 
W. G. Tarrant, Joseph Wood, J. J. Wright, 
Sir Wm. B. Bowring, Miss Spenser, Messrs. 
H. Baily, J. Hall Brooks, H. P. Greg, 
G. H. Leigh, T. F. Robinson, A. 8. Thew, 
J. H. White, L. N. Williams, and G. W. 
R. Wood. 

Among other business the following was 
dealt with :—The Chairman moved and 
Mr. Monks: seconded, ‘‘ That this Com- 
mittee, meeting for the first time after the 
death of Mr. John Harrison, the recently 
appointed treasurer of the National Con- 
ference, desires to express the deep sense 
of loss thereby sustained by the Conference 
and the churches it represents, which he 
loved so much and served in so many 
ways. The members, moreover, feel a 
keen personal sorrow in the loss of a 
friend, who held-a special place in their 
affectionate regards. They wish to con- 


vey to Mr. C. W. Harrison and the family 
the assurance of most sincere sympathy 
in their bereavement.’’ The resolution 
was carried, all standing. 

The vacancy in the treasureship was 
filled by the appointment of Mr. F. W. 
Monks, who was cordially welcomed, with 
an expression of sympathy in his recent 
bereavement through the loss of his father. 

The annual accounts showed a larger 
increase than usual in the number of con- 
tributors, and. that the Triennial Fund 
debit balance had been cleared by a 
friend, who wished to be anonymous. 
On the current account there was due to 
the treasurer £26 Os. 3d. 

The following annual report of the 
Ministerial Settlements Board was re- 
ceived :— 

‘“Since the Board commenced opera- 
tions in the early part of 1910, seventy- 
three ministers and forty-four congrega- 
tions have placed themselves on its books, 
one minister and one congregation being 
entered for the second time. Eleven 
ministers and sixteen congregations have 
entered their names during the past year. 
Thirteen ministers on the list have re- 
ceived appointments during the year. 
Seven names have been withdrawn for 
various reasons, and one through death. 
Fourteen congregations on the list have 
effected ministerial settlements during the 
year, several of them through the agency 
of the Board. At the present time twenty- 
four ministers and eleven congregations 
stand on the books. It is important to 
note the fact that of the sixteen congre- 
gations which during the year applied for 
the assistance of the Board, no fewer than 
thirteen requested recommendations of 
ministers to be made to them. This is a 
striking indication that the advisory func- 
tion of the Board meets a much-felt need, 
and obtains the confidence of the congre- 
gations. Twelve months ago the Con- 
fidential Committee, which exercises the 
function, was enlarged from three to five 
members, and from the very outset, In 
each case dealt with, there has been asso- 
ciated with the Confidential Committee 
someone (generally a member of the local 
Advisory Committee) connected with the 
district to which the congregation desiring 
assistance belonged. The object has been, 
on the one hand, to make the Committee 
representative (1) of both ministers and 
laymen, (2) of different parts of the country, 
and, on the other, to keep it within such 
limits as would enable it to perform with 
efficiency its difficult and delicate func- 
tions. In this, as in every other depart- 
ment of life, wherever selection is necessary, 
some disappointment is perhaps inevitable, 
whatever method of selection be adopted. 
Conscious of the difficulty of the task, 
the Committee may yet claim to have been 
guided solely by the twofold desire—to 
give the best advice in its power to con- 
gregations and to be perfectly fair to | 
ministers.’* 

This report was received, and then 
considerable discussion took place on the 
relations between the Board and_ the 
Ministerial Fellowship. Eventually the 
discussion was adjourned till the next 
meeting, when the Rev. C. J. Street gave 
notice that he would bring forward pro- 
posals which he believed would meet the 
objections that had been raised. In the 
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¥ meantime the existing arrangements will 
be continued. 
The Special Committee for making an 
appeal for £50,000 to enlarge the sustenta- 
tion fund reported that £36,295 had been 
promised in donations and £73 16s. in 
annual subscriptions. Except about £500, 
the donations consisted of sums ranging 
from £3,000 to £25. It is intended very 
shortly by personal canvass to give all 
the members of our congregations an op- 
portunity of sharing in this memorable 
effort. .The members present. undertook 
to help in this work in their respective 

congregations. It was agreed that the 
next meeting be held in Manchester, if 
possible, on January 15. 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


UNITED SERYICE AT THE DUTCH . 
5 CHURCH, AUSTIN FRIARS. 


A UNITED service arranged by the 
London District Unitarian Society was 
, held in the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, 
=. on Sunday evening last, October 20, 
pe through the kindness of the Rev. 8S. Baart 
< de la Faille, minister of the Church, and 
his Consistory. There was a large con- 
_gregation drawn from various parts of 
: London. Mr. A. W. Pearce, organist at 
a the Wandsworth Unitarian Church, pre- 
sided at the organ. Miss Frances EK. 
Moore, of Croydon, was the soloist, and 
the choir consisted of members from 
Wandsworth, University Hall, Peckham, 
Stratford, Unity and other churches. 
Boy Scouts and members of the Boys’ 
Own Brigade patrolled the streets in the 
vicinity of Austin Friars with notices 
directing the people to the church. Mr. 
Ronald Bartram and a number of other 
° laymen acted as stewards. The service 
commenced at 7 o’clock and was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, District 
Minister of the Society. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant took for his 
text the words ‘‘ When ye pray, say, 
‘Father.’ ’’ The burden of the sermon 
was that they should be better brothers if 
they were better sons. There was much 

2 said about brotherhood to-day, happily 
Be more than ever before. It would be 
3 happier still if the words were more fre- 
ae quently translated into deeds. Men spoke 
: of it in all the churches and outside the 
churches. Meeting in that place, at the 
very heart of the Empire, thoughts came 
inevitably of the present outbreak of war 
in the nearer Kast. The horror of war 
was desolating the foremost continent of 
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% the globe, because the ‘“‘ sister nations ”’ 
Bee of Europe, nearly all professing to be 
ss Christians and to be followers of Jesus, 
> - had not sisterliness or brotherliness enough 


to set aside their jealousies and co-operate 
2 for peace. There, also, at the centre of 
4 commercial life, they could not fail to 
* remember the war that went on between 
: employers and employed, the so-called 
ah “unrest ’’ of labour. How little evidence 
a there was of any true feeling of brother- 
E hood between the different sections of the 
community. Brotherliness seemed to be 
forgotten when the strife of tongues was 
loud. And once again,“meeting as they 
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were in a place so rich in historic associa- 


tions, those monumental walls, whose very 
stones were eloquent to all who had ears 
to hear, spoke of the centuries of strife 
between those very churches whose re- 
sponsibility was that of calling to mind 
the word that ‘‘ all we are brethren, One 
is our Master.’’ Happily, there was 
really more brotherliness to-day among 
the churches than ever before. But why 
was there so little of that spirit at work 
in the world? Because, among other 
things, the great word of Jesus—‘‘ say, 


«Father ’”’—had not captured the imagina- 


tion of men as it should. They would be 
better brothers if they were better sons 
Continuing, he said that the higher sense, 
the thought of God as ‘*‘ Father,’’ was not 
open to the devilish or brutish. It was 
a filial mood that alone could grasp it. 
That God was sovereign, was true, but it 
was for them to be obedient servants of 
His will. Whilst thinking of His rule and 
sovereignty, the one word that clothed 
the whole, as in the Lord’s Prayer, was 
‘* Father—Our Father.’’ So it must be 
theirs to proclaim Fatherhood as well as 
Brotherhood. Then the unbrotherly mood 
that sometimes overshadowed the life of 
a congregation and often darkened the 
wider world around would be checked. 
A new light would shine in the eye, a new 
tone would come into the voice, rendering 
them true helpers and harmonisers. So 
the whole current of ethical purpose would 
be filled with a new power once more. 
They would be better brothers if they were 
better sons. 


Mr. Ronald Bartram, on behalf of the 
London District Unitarian Society, desires 
to thank very cordially all those who gave 
their help in connection with the service, 
and whom it is impossible to thank in- 
dividually. 


MINISTERS’ PENSION AND 
INSURANCE FUND. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held in London on Thursday 
last week. A resolution expressing warm 
appreciation of the faithful services of the 
late Mr. John Harrison to the Fund since 
its foundation, and of sympathy with his 
family, was passed. Mr. R. Mortimer 
Montgomery was appointed a manager in 
place of Mr. Harrison, Mr. Sydney Mar- 
tineau being elected auditor in Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s stead. 1t was reported that three 
new beneficiary members had since the 
last meeting entered into the enjoyment of 
their pensions. One member had died, his 
representatives receiving the sum of £150 
5s., and also an aged minister to whom an 
annuity had conditionally been promised 
in case of retirement. Three new applica- 
tions under the ordinary tables of in- 
surance were granted. An annuity from 
the Philip Holt Fund, in supplement of a 
congregational subscription, was voted to 
a minister who, in his 80th year, was re- 
tiring from active service. In two cases 
an annual grant was promised from the 
same fund to assist ministers in maintain- 
ing insurances previously effected. The 
financial position was well maintained, 
though a serious loss, through death, to the 


annual subscription list had to be reported. 
There are now 110 beneficiary members 
on the books, including six who are, or will 
be immediately, in receipt of their pensions 
in the ordinary course, and three aged 
ministers receiving special grants by way 
of annuity. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
THE INQUIRER FUND. 

Miss Denby, hon. secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded, 
acknowledges with thanks further contri- 
butions to our Fund as follows :— 


Miss Colfox 2. eee LO 
In: Memoriainie as eseiom caeete 
Miss Swaine’. +. ss ueaan 2 
A Reader of Tue INQUIRER. 0 
M.D. > UN Oe D 
Already acknowledged, £179 17s. 6d. 
Donations may be sent to Miss Dendy 
at 13, Clarence-road, Withington, Man- 
chester. 
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THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND LABOUR EXCHANGES. 


From the most recent issue of the 
Board of Trade Labour Gazette we learn 
that so far as the returns published in it 
are concerned, the rate of unemployment 
has not been so low since 1902 as during 
September last. It cannot too often 
be pointed out, however, as the Labour 
Gazette figures are so often mishandled for 
controversial purposes, that the Board of 
Trade statistics only refer to such trades 
unions as pay unemployed benefit, and 
that persons on strike or locked out, sick 
or superannuated, are excluded from 
the figures. Moreover, as not a quarter 
of the British working classes belong to 
trades unions, and not all trades unions 
pay unemployed benefit, it will be seen 
that an enormous proportion of workers 
are not as yet included in official statistics 
of unemployment, which neither in this 
nor any other industrial country cover the 
whole field of unemployment. Nevertheless, 
taken in conjunction with the returns for 
the Labour Exchanges, the percentage 
given in the Labour Gazette chart is a 
reliable general proof that the rate of 
unemployment is at present happily lower 
than it has been for a long time past. 

* See 


Another notable feature of the Labour 
market in September is that changes in 
the rate of wages were all increases, and 
amounted to £15,400 per week on the 
wages of 260,000 workpeople. The number 
of vacancies notified duing the period 
was 119,516 (men 73,340, women 23,001, 
boys 14, 338,and girls 8,837), a daily average 
of 3,984 compared with 3,672 in August 
and 2,522 in September, 1911. 

The number of vacancies filled was 
90,310 (men 58,961, women 15,501, boys 
9,415 and girls 6,433), a daily average of 
3,010 compared with 2,936 in August and 
1,916 in September, 1911. 
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German LABOUR EXCHANGES. 


The British Labour Exchanges, although 
used by an increasing number of both 
employers and employed, have not yet 
attained the popularity or the efficiency 
of those in Germany, which, of course, 
have had the advantage, from the mechani- 
cal point of view, of having had a long start, 
and of having to deal with a population 
accustomed to being drilled and organised 
by the State. Nothing could be more 
interesting from the point of view of the 
social student than a visit to these German 
exchanges, especially those at Berlin, 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Strassburg, Ulm, Frei- 
burg and Miinchen, which have had re- 
markable success, possibly because they 
have been very fortunate in the officials 
charged with their administration. 

€ 2 Reape 

All the exchanges mentioned are clean, 
well-lighted, and generally well-appointed 
buildings (that at Freiburg was formerly 
a bishop’s palace), provided with waiting 
and even with reading rooms containing 
not only daily papers but general literature 
chosen to suit all tastes. At one reading 
room the present writer observed on the 


list of books a copy of Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking 


Backward,’’ which proves that German 
officialdom has in this instance not been 
endeavouring to stifle the dreams that 
come even to your unemployed worker. 
In certain districts the number of places 
filled almost corresponds to the number of 
places notified, and in many of them the 
workman has become so accustomed to use 
the exchange that if on notice to leave 
one place, he makes application at once 
for another, and frequently gets it without 
any intermission of work whatsoever. 
* pos 


In the United Kingdom there has been 
a good deal of distrust, and sometimes 
severe criticism of the Exchanges by organ- 
ised labour, whereas in Germany the 
Social Democratic Party from the first 
have strongly advised their followers to 
use the exchanges. So generally has their 
advice been carried out, and so satisfied are 
the workers with the result, that in some 
places, Frankfurt, for instance, employers 
are attempting to start independent ex- 
changes of their own. In this respect, 
British and German experience have had 
quite opposite tendencies. Lastly, it may 
be not without interest to mention that 
the officials of the German exchanges are 
always most courteous to visitors, especially 
if they are British, and delighted to hear 
what is being attempted to cope with un- 
employment in other countries. 
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A Conference organized by the Anglo- 
German Friendship Committee will be 
held in London, on Wednesday, October 
30, Thursday, October 31, and Friday, 
November 1. Sir Frank C. Lascelles, the 
British President, will open the proceedings 
with an address, and will be followed by 
the German President, Se. Excellenz Graf 
von Leyden. Papers will be read during 
the Conference by Professor Dr. Karl 
Rathgen (Hamburg), Sir Charles Macara, 
Mr. Tom Garnett, Mr. J. A. Spender, Chef- 
Rédacteur Dr. Trefz (Hamburg), Professor 
Dr. Eickhoff, Sir John Macdonnell, Sir 


others. 


Harry Johnston, Dr. Ernst Sieper (Munich), 
Professor Wendt 
of Winchester, Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
Among the speakers will be Sir 
William Mather, Mr. Aneurin Williams 
Lord Lamington, and Lord Weardale. 
Mr. H. Snell is acting as secretary to the 
British Joint Committee ; office, 167, St. 
Stephen’s House, Westminster. 


(Jena), the 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 


this possible, 


Accringten.—A lecture on the question 


‘“* How did. the Roman Catholic Church 


preserve the Bible? ’’ was delivered by the 
Rev. W. Piggott in the Oxford-road schools 


on Wednesday, October 16. A debate had 
been arranged as a result of a dispute between 
Mr. Piggott and a Roman Catholic at an open- 
air meeting of the Unitarian Missionary Con- 


ference, but this fell through, and the lecture 


wis given jnstead. At its close the thanks 
of the meeting were expressed by the Rev. 
A. Isherwood, a local Congregational minister. 

Birkenhead.—A welcome was given to the 
Rey. J. E. Jenkins, the new minister of the 
Unitarian Church, and to Mrs. Jenkins, at a 
meeting in the Town Hall on October 15. 
Mr. A. W. Wilmer presided, supported by the 
Mayor (Mr. G. Proudman), Sir William 
Bowring, the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, and 
others. The Rev. J. E. Woodward (vicar of 
St. Paul’s), the Rev. H. Lefroy Yorke (Wes- 
leyan), the Rev. W. J. Tunbridge (Wesleyan), 
were among the ministers present, and letters 
of apology for absence were read from several 
others. Cordial speeches were made by the 
Chairman, the Mayor, Sir William Bowring, 
speaking on behalf of the Liverpool churches ; 
and the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, as president 
of the Liverpool District Missionary Associa- 
tion. The Rey. J. E. Jenkins replied. 

Booitle.—The Rev. H. W. Hawkes, of West 
Kirby, visited the Senior Guild of the Free 
Church on. October 22, and gave a rendering 
of his new drama ‘‘ Abreaham.’’ 

-Brighton.—The anniversary of the Free 
Christian Church was held on Sunday and 
Monday, October 20 and 21. The Rev. 
Priestley Prime (minister) preached on the 
Sunday. At the Monday meeting, which was 
well attended, friends from other. Sussex 
congregations were entertained. Alderman 
Wilson presided, and addresses were given by 
the Rev. J. J. Marten (Horsham), the Rey. 
S. Burrows (Hastings), the Rev. J. M. Connell 
(Lewes), the Rev. 8. B. Stallworthy ('Tun- 
bridge Wells), the Rev. G. Lansdown (Chiches- 
ter), and the Rev. Priestley Prime. The 
Brighton anniversary has become an occasion 
of fraternal meeting among the Sussex 
ministers and congregations so far as is pos- 
sible considering the distances by which they 
are separated. Mr. Hugo Talbot, Mr. Alfred 
Ball, and Mr. Percival Chalk voiced the 
welcome of the congregation to their friendly 
neighbours. 

Colne: Appointment.—The Rev. A. Cobden 
Sinith, of Manchester, has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to become minister of the 
Stenley-street Unitarian Church, and will 
begin his duties on November 3. 

East Cheshire Christian Union.—At the 
quarterly meeting of the East..Choshire Chris- 
tian Union, held at the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Thursday, October 17, the Rev. 


Bishop 


B. C. Constable, minister of the Longsight 
Free Christian Church, Manchester, was 
presented with an album, containing an 
illuminated address and photographs of all 
the churches in the Union, together with a 
cheque, in recognition of his services as hon. 
secretary of the Union for fourteen years, 
The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., president 
of the Union, occupied the chair, and was 
supported by the treasurer, Mr. Walter Hud- 
son; the hon. secretary, the Rey. H. E, 

Perry; the Revs. J. Shaw, Brown, W. G. 

Cadman, E. G. Evans, B.A., W. Griffiths, - 
Ph.D., W. Harrison, N. J. H. Jones, G. A, 

Payne, G. Pegler, B.A., H. Fisher Short, 

Leonard Short, G. Street, E. L. H. Thomas, 

B.A., and Jenkyn Thomas; and Messrs, 

E. B. Broadrick, J. Hall Brooks, James 

Oliver, Albert Slater, and many of the dele- 

gates from the churches. 
Dowson said that Mr. Constable had made 
one of the best secretaries.the Union ever had. 
He was one of the most optimistic men he 
had known, and full of true missionary zeal. 
Again and again he had encouraged them in 
their work and urged them on to new enter- 
prises, and his industry had been untiring. 
The Union was immensely indebted to him, 
and wished to show their appreciation by the 
presentation of that evening. The Rey. -W. 

Harrison, who made the presentation, said 
that Mr. Constable had not only served the 

Union with great ability and fidelity, but had 

also led them into new departures. He had 

always shown the greatest enthusiasm in 

missionary work, and he would be remembered 

as the father of the Ashton church, He had 

also been instrumental in starting the exceed- 

ingly promising movement at Marple. He had 

very great pleasure in asking him to accept 

from the Union this mark of their high appre- 

ciation. In his reply, Mr. Constable recalled 

the familiar names of ministers and laymen 

who, during the past twenty years, had been 

members of the Union, but who were now 

either in other fields of labour, or entered 

into their rest. He was glad that through a 

conversation with Mr. A. Hirst, he had sug- 

gested a movement at Marple, and that they 

had present with them that evening the 

newly appointed minister at Marple, the Rev. 

Leonard Short. If he might be allowed to~ 
mention a few things which he thought would 
conduce to the success of the Union, he would 
advise them to keep up the missionary spirit, 
especially as the Union was one “‘ for mis- 
sionary purposes ’’; to maintain the Union 
as the real friend of all its churches; to make 
it always as easy as possible for its delegates 
and ministers to attend its meetings; to look 
after the small subscribers as well as the 
large, in order to widen the interest in the 
Union; and to arrange for the members of 
the executive committee to visit the churches 
as often as possible, and thus give practical 
expression to the Union’s interest and sym- 
pathy. 

Leeds.—The second annual meeting of the 
Leeds branch of the British League of Unit- 
arian and other Liberal Christian Women was 
held on Tuesday, October 15, in the Priestley 
Hall, preceded by an afternoon conference 
convened by Miss H. Brooke Herford for 
secretaries and delegates of the Affiliated York- 
shire Congregations and Lancashire Societies, 
the latter sending fourteen delegates, A paper 
on the ‘‘ Duty of a Secretary °’ was read by 
Mrs. Classon Drummond, which was followed 
by a useful discussion. At 6.15 a service was 
held in Mill Hill Chapel, conducted by the. 
Rey. Gertrud von Petzold. At the evening 
meeting the reports of the Leeds branch, 
which showed a steady improvement, were 
read. 

Liverpoo! Domestic Miission.—A successful 
exhibition and sale of work was held in the 
Mission buildings, Mill-street, on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, October 17, 18 and 19, 


The Rev. H. E._ 
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to raise funds for various purposes. On the 
first day the bazaar was opened by Miss 
Emma Bowring, in place of Mrs. John Bow- 
ring, the chair being taken by Mr. F. C. 
Bowring, J.P:, C.C., who has generously 
presented a new piano to the Mission. 
Holland performed the opening ceremony on 
the second day, in place of Mrs. Holland, 
Mr. Walter Holland being in the chair, and 
on the third day Mrs. Richard D. Holt opened 


the bazaar, Mr.. Richard D. Holt, M.P., 
presiding. 
London: Lay Preachers’ Union. — The 


annual meeting of the Lay Preachers’ Union 
of London and the §.E. Counties was held at 
Essex Hall on October 21, 1912. In the 
absence of the president (Mr. H. G. Chan- 
cellor, M.P.), the Rev. W. H. Drummond 
occupied the chair. The committee’s report 
upon the second year’s work contained several 
interesting features.. A reading circle, for the 
study and discussion of books dealing with 
religious problems, had been found extremely 
helpful. A library had also been formed, by 
means of which members were able to obtain 
the use of a number of valuable philosophical, 
theological, and devotional works. Reference 
was also made to the fortnight in the summer 
during which the Union took’ charge of the 
‘London Unitarian van. The Rey. T. P. Sped- 
ding, who was present at the meeting, took 
the opportunity offered on the discussion of 
the report to say a few helpful and encourag- 
ing words on the work of lay preaching, and 


the success of the lay preachers’ services on | 
the van. Prior to the business meeting there’ 


_had been an hour of social intercourse, followed 
by a short devotional service and address by 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond. The officers of 
the Union for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows:—President, Mr. HE. R. Fyson; 
secretary, Mr. W. T. Colyer. Committee: 
Misses Fitzsimmons, Francis, and Withall; 
Messrs. A. D. Beckwith, J. Kinsman, and A. 
M. Stables. The hearty thanks of the Union 
were voted to the retiring president, Mr. H. 
G. Chancellor, M.P., for his services during 
the past two years, and also to the vice- 
presidents, the Revs. W. H. Drummond and 
J. A. Pearson. 

London: Wood Green.—The anniversary 
services will be held at Unity Church on 
Sunday, October 27. On the same day the 
last of the special forward movement services 
will be held, The minister, the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, will preach in the morning. and the 
Rev. W. Moritz Weston, D.D., Ph.D., of 
Croydon, in the evening. 

Manchester: Longsight—A bazaar and 
chrysanthemum fair will be held in the Chorl- 
ton Town Hall, to raise £1,250 for the Free 
Christian Church, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, November 6, 7,'8 and 9. 
It will be opened on the four days respectively 
by Sir William B. Bowring, Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence, the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, and 
Mr. Charles Hawksley. Contributions, either 
in money or goods, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by Mrs. Constable, 16, Langdale-road, 
Victoria Park, Rusholme, Manchester, or the 
two secretaries, Mr. Oliver H. Heys, 8, Sunny 
Bank-road, Longsight, Manchester, and Mr. 
Charles H. Chorlton, 38, Ashfield-road, Rus- 
holme, Manchester. 

Mexborough.—The Free Christian Church is 
carrying on its activities with much enthu- 
siasm, and the committee have decided to 

purchase land to build a church and school. 
The congregation have shown much interest 
in the work of the District Association, and 
thirty members recently travelled to Sheffield 
to attend a united soirée, 

Muswell Hill.—Under the auspices of the 
London District Unitarian Society a series of 
three lectures will be delivered at the Muswell 
Hill Atheneum on Wednesday evenings, 
beginning Wednesday next, the 30th inst., 
at 8 o’clock.. The lecturers will be Revs. W. 
W. C. Pope, Henry Gow, B.A., and J. Arthur 


worship,” 


Miss | 


Short, A. E. Taylor (Stalybridge), and others. 


Pearson; and the subjects to be dealt with— 


“The Bible we accept,’ <The God we 
and *‘The Salvation in which we 


believe.’’ The attendance and support of all 


friends in the neighbourhood is desired. 


Southampton: The Late Nr. Thomas Isted. 
—The congregation of the Church of the 
Saviour has sustained a serious loss in the 
death™of the treasurer, Mr. Thomas Isted, 
which‘ took place on October 11 at Shirley, 
after a short illness, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. Mr. Isted had been connected with 
this church for thirty-three years, and as a 
boy worshipped with his family at Ditchling, 
Sussex. He was chairman of the Church 
Committee for many years. He frequently 
took the services when the congregation was 
without a minister, sometimes for several 
months at a time, and his hearers always felt 
the sincerity and earnestness of one who 
possessed unfailing faith in the power of the 
religion he professed. As a treasurer he was 
ever ready to help in any time of financial 
difficulty. Some years ago he represented the 
Shirley district. on the Borough Council. On 
Tuesday, 15th inst., the funeral service was 
conducted in the church by the Rev. A. R. 
Andreae, M.A., and the Rev. H. 8. Solly, M.A. 
(of Poole), and afterwards at the Southampton 
Cemetery. There was a large attendance of 
relatives, members of the congregation, and 
other friends. 

Stalybridge: Welcome Meeting.—On Satur- 
day, October 12, 2 warm welcome was given 
to the Rev. John Ellis on his appointment as 
minister of the Canal-street Unitarian Church. 
Mr. William Thompson presided, and was 
supported by the Rev. John and Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Stead, and the Revs. W. Short (Bootle), 
A. Thornhill (Gorton), H. E. Dowson (Gee 
Cross), H. Fisher Short (Mossley), L. Short 
(Marple), H. McLachlan (Unitarian Home 
Missionary College), and H. E. Perry; Messrs, 
Elliott Haigh, F. Oliver, R. Firth, of Mossley 
(President of the North Cheshire Sunday 
School Union), A. Slater, of Hyde (secretary 
of the Union), and others. The chairman 
extended a welcome to Mr. Ellis on behalf of 
the church, being followed by Mr. Elliott 
Haigh, on behalf of the Sunday school; Mrs. 
Stead, who welcomed both Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
on behalf of the Ladies’ Congregational Society; 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson on behalf of the East 
Cheshire Union, Mr. Sinclair, the Revs. W. 
Short, H. McLachlan, E. G. Evans, H. Fisher 


The Rev. J. Ellis replied. Mrs. Ellis also 
briefly responded. The annual sermons on 
behalf of the Hob Hill Unitarian Sunday 
school were preached in the Canal-street 
Church on Sunday, October 13. At the morn- 
ing and evening services the preacher was the 
Rev. Dr. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., principal of the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, Man- 
chester; and at the afternoon service the Rev. 
John Ellis, the newly appointed minister. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


In Memory or GENERAL Booru. 
The October number of 
World forms an interesting memorial 
of the late General Booth. It contains a 
graphic account of the memorable service 
which was held at Olympia after his death, 
and of the funeral procession, including 
7,000 officers and soldiers of the Salvation 
Army, which made such an impression 
on all who saw it as it passed through the 
City. Very touching, too, are the extracts 
given in these pages from spoken tributes 
paid by the General to the memory of 


All the 


his mother, his it and hig daughter, 
who was affectionately known in many 
lands as ‘‘ the Consul.’’ The illustrations 
include a picture of ‘* Rookstone,’’ General 
Booth’s house at Hadley Wood, and the 
study where he worked. 


‘“THe StuPENDOUS ADVENTURE OF" THE 
UNIV=ERSE.’’ 


An article by Miss Evelyn Underhill. 
dealing with the secret of life which is 
always awaiting our solution appeared 
recently in “Public Opinion. This 
secret is, she declares, ‘‘the only 
practical problem in the world,” and when 
we have discovered it we shall escape 
‘‘ from that ‘ flame of separation’ which 
the Sufis held to be the greatest of ills,”’ 
and know that we are intimately eon- 
cerned ‘‘ in the stupendous adventure of 
the Universe.’? In a suggestive passage 
we are led to realise that only in the spirit 
of love and service can men find that, 
supreme happiness which makes the mys- 
tery of existence bearable. ‘‘ Life, the 
Spirit of Life, invites our love—a love 
industrious and courageous—and it is in 
generous and disinterested response to 
this invitation that man’s happiness con- 
sists. ‘The joy of the true lover is to 
serve him that he loveth.’ To love life 
in this sense, with a love which gives 
but does not grasp, which co-operates 
eagerly and passionately in the hard 
and painful work that life must do, is 
the exact antithesis of loving ‘ the world.’ 
It makes the man who has it, whether he 
dig the earth or search the stars, a partner 
in “the business of the Universe; a volun- 
tary instrument for the self-expression 
of the strong Spirit which is behind the 
appearance of things.” 


THE ABOLITION OF CariraL PUNISHMENT. 

In the course of an instructive article 
n ‘‘ Capital Punishment: the Case. for 
Abolition,’? in the Nineteenth Century, 
Mr. A. F. Schuster reminds us that ‘‘ in. 
Germany, before the introduction of a 
universal Criminal Code for the whole of the 
Empire, capital punishment had been 
abolished in Saxony, Bremen, Oldenburg, 
and Anhalt. A proposal for striking it 
out of the new Criminal Code was passed 
by the North German Reichstag by 118 
votes to 81. This proposal was, “however, 
thrown out by the federated govern- 
ments by 127 to 119. Up to the end of 
last year the trend of public opinion in 
Germany would appear to have been all 
in favour of the retention of the death 
penalty, but a reaction seems to have 
then set in, and an agitation in favour 
of its abolition was started in the news- 
papers. It has been abolished in Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, most of the 
Swiss Cantons, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Maine of the U.S.A., Portugal, Roumania, 
Venezuela, Brazil, Gustemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Lastly, do 
not let us forget San Marino. No one 
has been executed in Belgium since 1863, 
or in Finland since 1826. In Russia for 
nearly two centures the death penalty: 
has not been applied except im cases of-. 
political crimes.’ 
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A Scxoou ror MoTHERS. 


A very satisfactory and encouraging 
report has been issued by the North 
St. Pancras School for Mothers, at the 
conclusion of their first year’s work. There 
can be no question as to the usefulness of 
the school and the valuable service it is 
rendering to the community, if only in 
attacking those ‘‘citadels of prejudice 
and. superstition’’ which the ignorant 
mother so jealously defends. It seeks 
to work in harmony with other existing 
institutions, religious and social, which 
deal with the allied problems of character, 
education, public health, and poverty, 
recognising that no one institution in 
itself can provide a remedy for the social 
evils of our time, or pretend that it is the 
only one that counts. 

The problem of poverty presents the 
greatest difficulties of all, and causes 
most distress to the workers, but it is 
realised that it cannot be ignored or shirked, 
so important is its bearing on every 
question considered at the School for 
Mothers. The visits of the lady super- 
intendent and her assistant to homes in the 
neighbourhood have revealed some sad 
facts. Nothing is overlooked which is of 
the slightest importance in the treatment 
of the child, not even the condition of the 
saucepan—a vital matter in ‘‘ many homes 
in Kentish Town, where one saucepan has 
to be used for everything.’’ Itis necessary 
in order that this splendid work may be 
extended that all who sympathise with it 
should help in some way, if not by means 
of personal assistance or donations, by 
sending parcels of clothing, or toys, tea 
biscuits, sugar, &c., to provide a little, 
good cheer for the mothers and elder 
children while the babies brought up for 
inspection aze undressed. Such gifts will 
be gratefully received at the Mothers’ and 
Babies’ Welcome, 4, Rhyl-street, Malden- 
road, N.W. 


A Mopern Greek Hero. 


In his address on the war in the Balkans 
delivered at the Ancoats Hall, Manchester, 
last Saturday, Professor R. M. Burrows 
referred to the remarkable part playea by 
Venezelos in directing Greek foreign policy 
which has resulted in the fusion of Greece 
and Bulgaria at this crisis. ‘‘ The most 
interesting figure in Europe to-day,”’ 
said Professor Burrows, ‘is Venezelos. 
A Cretan revolutionary of advanced views 
in home politics, possessed of the most 
simple and democratic address and a kind 
and gentle smile, he is a man who has 
handled the rifle and been out on the 
mountains not many years ago. He is 
still a man of iron, and has won his way 
to power in a nation so excitable as Greece 
not by currying to popular favour or by 
making attractive promises, but by taking a 
strong and stern line on every question 
before the country. In appearance, and it 
seems in character, he is curiously like 
Pericles, who has come down to us in the 
bust of Cresilas in the British Museum and 
in the pages of Thucydides and Plutarch. 
It speaks well for Greece, and augurs well 
for the part it will play in the coming 
struggle, that such a man should in two 
successive elections have swept the polls 
of a manhood suffrage electorate.’’ 
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“The Meaning of Christianity,” by 
the Rev. Frederick A. M. Spencer, is 
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the present age. It is an important 
contribution to theological reconstruc- 
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adverse judges. Though his life was one of 
never-ending struggle with misfortune, his 
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his philanthropy slackened by his own private 
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Acton, Creffield-road, 
HotpeEn, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. G. C. Crsssny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E, Dariyn. 
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11, Rev. Franz K. Frenston; 7, Rev. 
H. E. B. Spricnt, M.A. : 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, IH and 6,30, Mr, W. 
T. CoLYyER. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram LasTur, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.165 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Bicas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. Tunor Jonzs, 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HaNkKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Ropsr, 
B.A. 

Leytonstone, 682, High-road, 6.30, Rev. D. 
Dxetts Evans. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowrrn 
Pops. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDoN CooPER, B.A. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. 
Rozson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11,15 
and 7, Dr. F.W.G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A, 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LioneL TAYLER. : 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, A 
PIoNEFR PREACHER. 

University. Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev, Denpy AGATE. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wa. 
Lug, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, Il and 7, Rev. J. 
Witson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brookway. 


Livand = 7; “Rey. A. C. 


AnesystwytH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Bats, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
W. H. Burasrss, B.A. Evening Subject: 
The Debt of Liberal Religion to the Ejected 
of 1662. 

Birmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J.M, Lioyn THomas, 
Bitauinecuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 

BraoKpoor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bope yt Sirs. 

Boxron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonna, M.A, 
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Bovryemovutn, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D,. Davis, B.A. 

Brriprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 1! and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. Tucker, B.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrigstLEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmounps (ree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 

Campripar, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Cuxstar, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30. 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 
Cutrton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Brox. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7. Rev. 
E, Savert Hroxcs, M.A. 

Eyzsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILiiaMs. 

Gann Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. EB. Dowson. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-rcad, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horswam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, ll and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lxxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. NEANDER 
AnpERTON, B.A. 

LxlozstrerR, The Great Meeting, 11 snd 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Frrep, B.A. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConngELL. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapei of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. CrapDooxk, 

Livnrroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 8.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBerts. 

LiveRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, ll, Rev. 
E. 8S. Russext, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. C. 
Oparrs, B.A. F 

Matpstone, Unitarian Church, LEarl-street, 
il and 6.30, Rev. A. FARQUHARSON. 

Manourster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. BE. L. H. Tomas, B.A. 

Manonrster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. H. WEATHERALL, M.A. Annual Sermons, 

New Brieuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 


NmwoastLE-on-Tynz, near Free Library; 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. R. H. MAIsTER. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxroRkp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PortsmoutTs, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

PorrsmouTs, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarporoucH, Westborough, 10.46 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH WaIN. 

Suxrrizyp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
CG. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutsH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WizLIAM AGAR. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nico Cross, M.A. 

SourHameron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAR, M.A. 

Toraquar, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. E. 
O*Cownor, B.D. 

TuUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. StattwortHy; 6.30, Rev. W. Woop- 
Inc, B.A. 

Wrst Kimspy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWKES. 


1i and 6.30, 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p,m. : 


MARRIAGE, 


RYLAND—ScHIODTE,—On October 24, at the 
Old Meeting Church, Birmingham, by the 
Rey. J. M. Lloyd Thomas and the Rev. 


Arthur Ryland, Alfred Wilmot, youngest - 


son of W. H. Ryland, Edgbaston, to Sigrid 
daughter of N. F. Schiddte, 
Denmark, 
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Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
—__@— 


(ae anyone recommend a Tutor 
/ who takes not more than three or four 
resident boys, and who would give special 
pene #0 Pe ecnmnens of a rather 
ackward boy /—T’., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C, ; oe 


RAN CE.—Advertiser seeks informa- 
tion with view to sending son, aged 16, to 
learn language.—J. B. Watson, 92, iskoaline 
road, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 


WITZERLAND.—A Party for the 
) Upper Engadin, Dec. 14 to Jan. ll, is 
being organised. Inclusive fee, covering all 


necessary expenses, £20.—KE. W. Lummis, 


M.A., 15, Green-street, Cambridge, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Anglo-German Understanding Con- 
ference was inaugurated in the Guildhall 
on Wednesday by a speech of welcome by 
the Lord Mayor, which had in it the true 
ring of international friendship. ‘‘ War 
does good to nobody,’’ he declared, ‘* ex- 
cept those who make instruments of 
destruction and tailors who make uni- 
forms.’? The German’s love for the 
Fatherland, he suggested, might be ex- 
tended so as to cover the thought of the 
“Cousin Land.’’ Subsequently Sir Frank 
Lascelles entered a plea for the frank and 
tolerant recognition of real differences in 
government, methods of education, and 
daily habits of life between the two nations. 
These differences, he believed, would 


continue to exist, but they were perfectly 


compatible with mutual regard and respect, 
and formed no bar to the establishment 
of friendly relations founded upon familiar 
knowledge and sincere esteem. 


* * *% 


Dr. ScuusteR, who spoke in the name 
of the German community in London, 
stated that any disturbance of friendly 
relations would mean ruin to them. The 
aims and ideals of one country were not 
inconsistent with the vital interests of the 
other. But in view-of the mistaken ideas 


_ which still prevail on this subject, and 


recent inflammatory speeches emphasizing 
the probability of war, he maintained that 
the conference in which they were engaged, 
so far from being unnecessary, was amply 
justified. There was still a great deal of 
uphill work before them if they desired to 
establish a good understanding between 
the two countries. He ridiculed the idea 
that the men ‘‘ who want to grab every- 
thing and to fight everybody ’’ were ever 
likely to have a voice in the counsels of 
the German nation. To the German 
Emperor and the German statesmen the 


idea of provoking war for the purpose of 
territorial gain was as abhorrent as it was 
to the minds of German citizens. 


- * * * 


Tur letter from the pen of the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed on Foreign Policy and 
Christian Ethics, which appeared in our 
columns on October 19, has been received 
with deep gratitude in many quarters, 
Weare glad to hear that it is to be reprinted 
for distribution. Possibly some of our 
readers, while conscious that Mr. Wicksteed 
was writing out of deep conviction, felt 
that his words about the hideous barbarism 
in Persia were too strong. Professor 
Brown’s pamphlet, ‘“ The Reign of Terror 
in Tabriz,’’ which has just reached us, will 
go far to dispel any such. comfortable 
delusion. His narrative is in itself a 
terrible indictment, but it is accompanied 
by a series of ghastly photographs which 
are never likely to be forgotten by those 
who have once seen them. The pamphlet, 
which costs sixpence, may be ordered from 
the publishers, Messrs. Taylor, Garnett, 
Evans & OCo., Blackfriars-street, Man- 
chester, or Messrs. Luzac & Co., 46; Great 
Russell-street, W.C. 


* * * 


Ir is reported that the actors of the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play are about to 
visit Palestine in order to give a perform- 
ance on the traditional site of Calvary. 
The object of the enterprise is to secure 
a set of cinematograph films, which are to 
be withheld from the ordinary market and 
reserved for religious work. We hope that 
the report is untrue. With all the attempts 


to express. the wonder and adoration of} 


simple hearts in sacred drama and song 
we have hearty sympathy. But this is 
something different. It is not the natural 
expression of religious faith, but melo- 
dramatic mechanism. Devices of this kind 
reveal a growing want of confidence in the 
spiritual power of religion. There is no} 
reason why they should not be worked 
with admirable success, so far aS crowded 


‘audiences are concerned, by a syndicate | 


of atheists. 


| 


independent mind to exercise. 


Tue Deanery of Durham seems a 
fitting culmination to Canon Hensley 
Henson’s career. It has the dignity of a 
bishopric, without the necessity of the 
gifts of conciliation and management which 
it is often so difficult for men of strong and 
The draw- 
back of the appointment is that it takes 
him from the pulpit, and especially from 
the pulpit in London, at the zenith of his 
powers. The Church of England has 
not been rich in preachers in recent 
years, and Canon Henson, with his incisive 
thought, his clear-cut sentences, a wide 
literary culture and, when the occasion 
demands it, a flame of noble moral passion, 
has been among the few in the front rank. 
His position both at St. Margaret’s and 
the Abbey will be a difficult one to fill, 
and it is a matter of public concern, far 
more than in the case of most ecclesiastical 
appointments, that a right choice should 
be made. 


Lorp PEEL, whose death was announced 
last week, unlike many men born in the 
Parliamentary purple, added lustre to his 
name. He was Speaker of the House of 
Commons during a stormy period which 
taxed his powers of firmness and patience to 
the full. When he retired it was felt on all 
hands that he had maintained the dignity 
of his office and enhanced its reputation 
for impartiality. But by many people he 
will be remembered best for his devotion 
to the cause of licensing reform during the 
later years of his life. He was chairman 
of the Licensing Commission which was 
appointed in 1896, and subsequently 
identified himself strongly with the opposi- 
tion to the creation of a perpetual interest 
in a terminable licence. In many other 
ways outside the turmoil of politics, as 


‘chairman of the Trustees of the National 


Portrait Gallery, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, and chairman of the Council of 
Toynbee Hall, to mention only a few 
of his activities, he was a noble servant of 


the public good. 
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FATHER TYRRELL.* 


a 


GrorGe TYRRELL once wrote :—“ The 
only infallible guardian of truth is the 
spirit of truthfulness.” -His own autobio- 
graphy was evidently written under that 
guardianship. Throughout it there reigns 
a spirit of truthfulness so absolute, so 
detached, so uncompromising, that it 
succeeds in realising and revealing the 
most elusive of all subjects—one’s self. 
We may perhaps credit most autobio- 
graphers with the purpose of a sincere 
exposure of themselves. But how seldom 
we can allow ourselves to be persuaded 
that the purpose has been achieved. The 
mist of self interferes both to obscure and 
to idealise the picture. In TyRRE tu there 
was practically no mist of self. Those of 
us who knew him most intimately felt the 
indescribable charm of that selflessness. 
The clearness of the atmosphere through 
which we felt him impressed us at times 
with a sense of awe. We were almost 
afraid of its terrible transparency. And 
then, again, the sunny radiance of it would 
fill us with a kind of intoxicating joy. 
Yet we felt of him on this very account 
what we were not forced to feel of many 
other friends, that we could never know 
him fully, that he would still have sur- 
prises for us. Most men quite uncon- 
sciously form for themselves what we may 
call an outward character, a habitual 
attitude in which they front the world. 
It leaves upon others the impression of a 
harmony which need not, and often does 
not, correspond with such harmony as 
they may have attained within. TYRRELL 
gave you no such help, or rather set up 
no such hindrance, to your knowing him. 
The whole complexity of the man was 
laid bare to your knowledge. Naturally, 
you could not take it in all at once, and 
it might have perplexed and bafiled you 
had it not been for the extraordinary sim- 
plicity of attraction by which he held all 
who knew him. Meanwhile he was inex- 
haustible, and all were free of the source. 

But the very spirit. of this complex life, 


its harmonising and determining feature, 


was the spiit of truthfulness. He could 
see himself with more detachment than the 
shrewdest of his friends. Never did 
letters reveal so much of their writer as 
TYRRELL’s. Every thought came to you 


* Autobiography and Life of George Tyrrell. 
By M. D, Petre, london: Edward Arnold, 
2 vols. 21s. net. 


in its characteristic mood. It was never 
the mere abstraction of an intellect to the 
secret of whose processes you were 
admitted. It was the revelation of the 
soul in some mood of battle—exultation, 
or perplexity, or stark, grim earnestness— 
with and for truth. And the first-comer 
was as free of this revelation as the oldest 
friend. Yet it is necessary again to insist 
that in him the spirit of truthfulness was 
but the expression of something deeper, a 
complete unconsciousness of self as a 
natural spontaneous force of exclusive 
He seemed to feel the claim of 
every other personality as if it were his 


claim. 


own. There was in him a power of instinc- 
tive rebuke of any exaggeration of such 
claims, a rebuke which you felt was 
motived not by their threatened encroach- 
ment on himself but by their denial of 
impersonal or rather super-personal justice. 
He had nothing to say to the braggart or 
the tyrannous or the smugly self-satisfied. 
But it would have been difficult, I think, 
even for them to escape the rebuke of 
TYRRELL’S dazed silence, of the silence 
of a man who to the simplest questioner 
would reveal everything that was in him. 
He opened and shut as naturally as a 
flower at day’s coming or departure. 
And the sun that made his day was not 
simply superficial friendliness, but a felt 
sincerity, the spirit of truthfulness, in 
others. 


: A: 

I have dwelt on this spirit of truthful- 
ness in TYRRELL because it is the key to 
all his power as a seeker in the field of 
religion. And he was always a seeker. 
He does not spare to tell us of all the 
accidental and almost trivial motives that 
pushed him into the Church of Rome. 
They were there, no doubt, and in the 
perfect simplicity of his self-revelation 
he recalls them for us after a space of 
twenty years. In the mere telling, where 
numbers count, they may seem to dwarf 
the importance of the one motive which 
was really urgent—the desire of sincerity, 
reality, depth, in the religious life. In a 
religious order such as the Society of 
Jesus, he thought to discover this personal 
exactingness of the religious life. His 
first disillusion came with the discovery 
that here as elsewhere, exactingness itself 
had been made conventional, easy, as 
unexacting as possible. It was in this 


mood that the critical turn of his intellect. 


found, of necessity, its opportunity. We 
can see how, if the period of his parochial 
ministry at St. Helen’s had been prolonged, 
the ardour of his mystical-intellectual 
interest in religion might have been 
mitigated, to the great loss of mankind. 
And to the end the same quest of truth 
possessed him. The more elusive it 


became, the more determinedly and 
courageously he pursued it. Yet he 
knew throughout all the long quest that 
he had his reward, that the object of his 
pursuit was among the things that in 
being sought is most surely found. 

And, again, he was among the few 
seekers in the religious field who are able 
to resist the temptations of compromise. 
His brief phase of ‘‘ mediating Liberalism ” 
was the least characteristic in his whole 
career, and his letters show how, even 
while it lasted, he was always, perhaps 
not with full consciousness, trying to 
escape from it as from a yoke which he 
felt to be irksome and, in some obscure 
sense, degrading. And he quickly broke 
away from ‘‘ Mediating Liberalism,’’ 
because he felt it was an instance of what 
Miss Petre admirably describes as ‘‘a 
pose in systems, betrayed by the incom- 
patibility of one idea with another.’’ It 
seemed to him, in later years, even more 
dangerous to the cause of religion than 
uncompromising traditional orthodoxy. 
The latter, for many minds, need not 
involve the least sacrifice of a perfect 
inner sincerity. The former had, at least, 
an insidious tendency to sap such sincerity. 
TYRRELL had some hard things to say of 
the cramping effect of the monastic life 
upon the minds which were formed 
exclusively under its system. But it 
may be doubted whether the develop- 
ment of a mind so naturally free and 
fearless as his own was not actually 
furthered by the conditions of that life. 
Not to speak of the bracing effect of having 
to fight one’s way to intellectual inde- 
pendence, there is a positive advantage 
for the naturally independent mind in 
the absence of those conditions of the 
world of action which suggest unreal and 
momentary working compromises, and 80 
tend to arrest altogether the intellectual 
process. 


II. 

It was, at any rate, this uncompromis- 
ing sincerity which formed the chief 
element in TYRRELL’S spiritual equip- 
ment. As might be expected, it gave a 
real consistency to his whole life-work. 


He entered the Roman Church with the 


conviction that it represented the largest 
area of Christian religious experience, 
that it represented also the richest depths 


attained by that experience as a whole. - 


He did not deny that Protestantism had 
penetrated certain aspects of religious 
experience with an even greater earnestness 
and intensity. But it was unnecessarily 
partial and limited in its spiritual sym- 
pathies, and even its deepest reading of 
life failed to satisfy by reason of a certain 
hardness, angularity, want of humane- 


ness in its general temper. The Roman 


Church then had preserved the fullest 
and richest witness to the wholeness of 
the Christian life. From that faith he 


f 


_ isolated into an instrument of the most 


‘unworthy. He has told us the incidents 


discerning reader that irony but heightens 


- retained the treasure in driblets, but the 


sented all the past gains of the human 
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never wavered till the end. He began 
naturally by finding the relation of 
necessary instrument and most adequate 
result between, the Roman system and 
Roman religion. Otherwise, he would 
not have sought refuge in the Roman 
Church at all. But he speedily found 
hinself dissatisfied with, even instinctively 
antipathetic to, much in the system as 
represented by the religious society to 
which he belonged. The earlier portion 
of his Roman career was one long struggle 
to overcome that instinct, as faithless and 


of that struggle in one of the most self- 
unsparing revelations ever written. A 
certain irony plays about the narrative 
which seems to relieve the struggle of its 
grim, patient earnestness. But to the 


the effect. It is the crowning evidence of 
the bitterness of disillusion and failure 
which brought the first period of TYRRELL’s 
Roman career to a close. 


Already, when that narrative was 
written, another period had begun. He 
had come to distinguish more clearly 
between the heavenly treasure and the 
earthly vessel which contained it. We 
may see in the frequency of that image 
throughout all his later writings how com- 
pletely the idea which it represented had 
seized him. He no longer believed that 
the Roman system, hardened by the inter- 
acting forces of its own tradition and of 
the revolutionary Europe in which it was 


coercive authority, could adequately 
minister to a world born into a new life 
the religious heritage which its own past 
had created. He saw that the military 
methods of the Society which he himself 
knew most intimately had become the 
ideal of the ruling Church, that its temper 
was increasingly the temper of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority everywhere. Yet he did not 
lose that faith which first drew him to 
Rome. The completeness of the tragedy, 
indeed, was that the fulness of the Christian 
heritage was in her intractable hands. He 
looked round actual Christendom in de- 
spair of finding a less unworthy vessel for 
the treasure, of finding hands more worthy 
to commend the wine of life to the lips 
of the new age. If Rome had become 
authority incarnate, authority impotent 
through its naked self-assertiveness, Pro- 
testantism on the other hand had lost 
the very idea of authority. It had split 
up into groups which were not even 
national, whose accidental contours were 
continually changing and shifting. It still 


fulness of the traditional stream, broken 
into a thousand tiny rivulets, was fast 
losing itself in the sands. And it was just 
in this new, eager world that the powerful 
momentum of a tradition which repre- 


‘knew that it was all in vain. 


tradition of Christian life. 


spirit was so necessary. So TYRRELL 
fought on obstinately for the conciliation 
of authority and spiritual liberty, to 
persuade his own Church of the merely 
ministerial nature of authority, to induce 
her to take account of the spirit-born life 
which her authority was meant to disci- 
pline and cherish, which it was actually 
rebuking and stifling. From 1900 to 1907 
he laboured fiercely and even hopefully 
for that end. With the appearance of the 
Encyclical “‘ Pascendi’’ his hope began 
to die away. He turned often in thought 
to the English Church, attracted not merely 
by a sympathy that was in his blood, but 


with whatever confusion, cherished the 


‘two essential principles of liberty and 


authority. But he would have used 


| Anglicanism, not as a harbour of refuge 


from the storm that had vexed himself 


so sorely, but as a living witness to the 


only conditions under which the integral 


| tradition of Christianity might be pre- 


served. Yet with his clear insight he 
He had 
faced the certainty that a religious revolu- 
tion was necessary, that the old system of 
authority must perish of its own per- 
verseness and obstinacy, before the treasure 


it had been set to guard and minister could 
| be released for the spiritual nourishment of 
‘the new time: 


His last book was the 
worthy close to a career at once so con- 
sistent and so troubled. For it was the 
final affirmation of the faith in which he 
had set out on his religious wanderings, 
And it was also the recognition of the 
conditions of keeping that faith to which 
all the vicissitudes of his Odyssey had 
compelled him. It was a final act of 
faith in Roman religion as the completest 
It was the 
reluctant recognition that the Roman 


system must perish or be transformed if 


that tradition was to be saved and recon- 
stituted for the modern world. 


If Tyrrewt had been capable of thinking 
about himself, he might have felt in those 
last years that his life had been a failure. 
It was another instance of his tempera- 
mental selflessness that he never came to 
feel permanently the oppression which the 
sense of failure brings. Incidentally he 
suffered much, suffered terribly. But 
there was always with him the conviction 
that there had been a work to do, and that 
he had done his best to be equal to it. 
He was right. He will be the greatest 
force in forming the religious thought and 
life of the near future throughout every 
section of Christendom. And his auto- 
biography and the Life which Miss Perru 
has written with such skill, faithfulness, 
and splendid courage, will be certainly 
not the least precious revelation of his 
spirit to a grateful posterity. 


A. L, Liuzry. 


by the fact that that Church had always, 
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KNOWING THE GIFT OF GOD.* 
By Proressor G. Dawrs Hicks. 


‘‘Jesus answered and said unto her, If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee . . .’—Joun iy. 10. 

THERE is hardly ground for wonder that 
in reading the account of the interview 
by the well at Sychar, our thoughts are 
concentrated upon the words of Christ, 
and that we do not linger long upon the 
attitude of the woman whose queries 
called them forth. For Christ’s reported 
words on this occasion are ceitainly 
amongst the richest and the most pro- 
found of religious utterances that ever 
fell from human lips, and when they were 
spoken the deepest conviction of the 
religious consciousness had obtained, at 
length, fitting expression. As Renan 
once said, Jesus pronounced then the truth 
upon which will rest the edifice of eternal 
religion. ‘‘He founded then the pure 
worship of all ages, of all lands—that 
which all elevated souls will practise until 
the end of time. Not only was his religion 
on this day the supreme religion of 
humanity, it was the absolute religion ; 
and if other planets have inhabitants 
endowed with reason and morality, their 
religion cannot be different from that 
which Jesus taught by the well of Jacob.” 
Renan’s is not an exaggerated estimate. 


| But if we reflect upon the incidents of the 


narrative, these will strike us as only less 
remarkable than the utterance itself. 
We need not here discuss how far the 
occurrence is, in the strict sense, his- 
torical. For the present purpose it is 
allowable to take the account which has 
come down to us in the Gospel tradition. 
The circumstances which are there de- 
scribed are, indeed, very different from 
what we might have anticipated. A 
principle of such deep and lasting import 
we should have expected would have 
been originally announced to an assembly 
which would have been deemed worthy 
of it; we should have imagined that a 
teacher who could appeal to multitudes 
would have reserved the greatest thing 
he had to say for some special opportunity 
when he could have touched the mind of 
the community, and would have been 
certain to win response. But no! It 
was in quite an ordinary place, and to 
quite an unimportant person, that the 
supreme declaration of his life was made. 
In the first place, the recipient of the 
stupendous truth was a Samaritan woman, 
a daughter of the people who seemed to 
the Jews little better than pagans in their 
beliefs and idolaters in their worship. 
And, in the second place, the woman 
herself appears to have been ignorant 
and illiterate, insusceptible to an idea 
beyond the trivial details of the moment, 
quite incapable of grasping a conception 
which had to do with the nature of God 
and of the relationship of God to man. 
Observe the attitude she adopts through- 
out these memorable scenes! She is 
perfectly oblivious of the real grandeur 

* A sermon preached in Unity Church, 


Islington, on Sunday, October 27, 1912, on the 
occasion of the Jubilee of the Church, 
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of the situation; she betrays not the 
smallest sign that she is aware of any- 
thing unusual going on. Here was Jesus 
speaking to her, in his wonderfully figura- 
tive way, of the “living water,” and her 
prosaic mind takes him to be referring 
to some device by which she shall be 
saved the trouble of coming with her 
pitcher to the well! And, then, with a 
look, as we may suppose, of tender pathos, 
the master exclaims, “* Oh, if you only 
knew the gift of God, and who it is that 
is now speaking to you!”’ But she does 
not know, and, unmoved still, she shoulders 
her burden and trudges home, informing 
her friends simply that she has seen one 
whom she had taken to be a fortune- 
teller, and never dreaming that some of 
the most momentous words in human 
history had been spoken to her, and to 
her alone. 

** Tf thou knewest the gift of God! ’’— 
to each one of us in the chequered course 
of our individual lives, no less than to 
communities of us in our associations for 
common ends, how often might not that 
admonition be addressed? To have had 
a golden opportunity in your hands and to 
have let it slip away; to have had a 
messenger of divine truth pleading with 
you and never to have recognised the value 
either of him or of his message ; to have 
accounted it just a commonplace, unevent- 
ful time when all around you sacred reve- 
lations of heaven were happening—few 
sadder experiences are there than these, and 
yet, probably, few that are more frequent. 
«“ God is not dumb, that He should speak 
no more.” Aye; we are ready enough to 
repeat that dictum, and to accede to it 
as a general abstract proposition. But if, 
even in the silence of private contempla- 
tion, conscience challenged us to vindicate 
its truth by reference to actual concrete 
instances, how many of us are there who 
would care to respond to the call, or who 
would be assured that, in doing so, the 
safe and solid ground of fact was beneath 
our feet ? 

Perhaps, in one sense, there is more 
excuse for want of spiritual insight in 
-our case than in the case of the men and 
women of the early centuries. Never 
were the stress and strain of existence 
so acutely felt as now. Most of us seem 
to be hastening through the years weighted 
with the consciousness that more is being 
exacted of us than we can ever properly 
accomplish—more work than it is possible 
for us to get through, more responsibility 
than it is possible for us to meet, more 
anxieties than it is possible for us to bear 
—until human life is fast threatening to 
resolve itself into a ceaseless pursuit of 
the things that are destined to remain 
undone. ‘‘ What shelter to grow ripe is 
ours, what leisure to grow wise?’’ I 
have no intention of suggesting reasons 
for lament that we are born into an 
excessively busy world. It may be—l 
think it is—a source of happiness and 
moral security that we have each of us 
more than enough of work to fill our 
waking hours. It may be that modern 
life is saved from despondency and mor- 
bidness through the accumulating multiplhi- 
city of its occupations. But, however that 
may be, certain it is that, in the continual 
whirl of routine employment, little oppor- 
tunity is afforded for reflective estimation 


of the worths and values of reality, or for 
appreciating the privileges we enjoy by 
being called into a universe so grand and 
marvellous as this, so teeming with 
tidings of the highest and noblest sig- 
nificance. Wayward creatures, as we 
usually become, of the passing moment, 
we are so absorbed in acquiring the means 
of living that we rarely reach the con- 
sciousness of what it is to live. And were 
some great teacher to meet us casually on 
the roadside of our daily routine, and to 
speak to us there of the living water that 
satisfies the soul’s thirst—why, I imagine, 
we should nearly all of us follow the 
example of the woman of Samaria, and, 
conceiving that we were in the presence 
of an eccentric intruder, proceed un- 
interruptedly with our tasks. ‘‘ We sit 
up at night,’’ says George Eliot, ‘‘ to 
read about St. Francis; but whether we 
should be glad for anyone at all like him 
to call on us the next morning is quite 
another affair.’’ 

Yes ; we are, for the most-part, but dull 
prosaic men, afraid, as a rule, to trust our 
higher intuitions lest we should thereby 
fall the victims to illusions. We nurture 
ourselves on the grey monotony of utili- 
tarian ideas, and project their darkening 
shadow over the rich and varied poetry of 
the universe: Yet, in spite of ourselves, we 
are forced, now and again, at least, to lift 
from our eyes the veil of habit we have thus 
woven, and to see things as we are not 
otherwise wont to see them. Who of us, 
when we meditate in some still hour, fails 
to be conscious of there having been stages 
of our experience in which we have been 
the recipients of gifts, the knowledge of 
which, in the words of the psalmist, is 
‘“too wonderful’’ for us? These crises 
of our being, not necessarily eventful ones 
so far as the outward conditions of our 
lot are concerned, have been, nevertheless, 
supreme epochs in our mental history, 
periods of the soul’s awakening to the 
reality of spiritual things. ‘‘ There are 
in our existence,’’ declares Wordsworth, 
‘spots of time that with distinct pre- 
eminence retain a renovating virtue.’’ 
It is a truth, that, which human experience 
attests with a persistency not to be gain- 
sayed. I am thinking now chiefly of 
ordinary lives, such as the majority of us 
lead. But well-nigh any biography of a 
personality that has influenced the mind 
and heart of his fellows will illustrate 
unmistakably and vividly what I mean. 
It was, for example, a great moment in 
the life of Plato, when he heard from the 
lips of those who had been present in the 
prison, of the way in which Socrates had 
spent his last hours on earth—of how he 
had spoken to them quietly of his antici- 
pations of what was in store for the soul ; 
and then, in the calm assurance that no 
evil can ever befall a good man, either here 
or elsewhere, had gone cheerfully forward 
to explore the future. It was a great 
moment in the life of Dante when he, 
meeting Beatrice with her two companions, 
seemed, as he tells us, to touch ‘‘ the 
very limits of beatitude.’’ Beatrice passed 
away on the threshold of her womanhood, 
but the glorified image of her gracious 
gentleness and virtue became for him the 
protecting guardian of his wandering years, 
and the testimony of their fruition in the 
years which were yet to come. It wasa great 


‘moment in the life of Newton when the 
idea of gravitation first flashed across his 
mind, and he realised the subtle bond of 
connection by which planets and suns 
were linked together, and formed into one 
vast material system. Like Kepler, he 
must have felt then, if he did not exclaim, 
‘OQ God, I am thinking Thy thoughts 
after Thee!’’ It was a great moment in 
the life of Wordsworth when, returning 
home from that night of merriment, ‘‘ the 
morning rose in memorable pomp,”’ 
glorious as e’er he had beheld, and ‘‘ the 
solid mountains shone, bright as the 
clouds, grain-tinctured, drenched in empy- 
rean light,’’ and ‘‘ in the meadows and the 
lower grounds was all the sweetness of a 
common dawn.’’ Is it surprising that 
‘*to the brim’’ his heart was full, that 
though he made no vows, vows were yet 
made for him; and that he felt himself 
then a ‘‘ dedicated spirit ’’ ;—felt himself, 
in other words, consecrated to a service 
in which it was bliss itself to participate ? 

These, I repeat, were great moments in 
the spiritual experience not merely of indi- 
viduals but of mankind. But we should 
misinterpret them wholly, we should 
lamentably fail to appreciate their sig- 


nificance, were we to set them down as 


abnormal episodes, as phases of conscious- 
ness having no parallel, no counterpart, 
in the humbler, more familiar, paths which 
you and [I frequent. They touch the 
deepest chords of our nature, and they raise 
within us the surer response, just because 
they come so near to what we ourselves 
live through. The world has had, indeed, 
and can have, only one Plato. But have 
we not all of us been taught, like him, 
at some time or another, how calmly and 
manfully pain and suffering can be borne, 


-and with what firm trust in eternal goodness 


death can be faced, by those to whom he 
has been but little more than a name ? 
Why, the scene in Shepperton Vicarage, 
where Milly Barton is saying farewell to 
her little children, and bidding the eldest 
of them to love and comfort their father, 
falls in no way short of the beauty and the 
heroism that characterise the story of the 
last acts of Socrates. The world has had, 
and can have, only one Dante; but how 
many countless lives have scanned the 
heights of duty, and realised the sacredness 


-of things divine, through coming under the 


influence of a love such as that which 
hallowed his? The ministering angels, 
whom no genius will immortalise, become, 
quite unknown to themselves, the best 
part of our being—a softening, restraining, 
inspiring ideal, the worthiest and the most 
cherished of our possessions. 


Who is there on this earth who has not 
Hidden deep in his heart a picture, 
clear or faint, 


Veiled, sacred, to the outer world 
forbidden, 


O’er which he bends and murmurs low, 
—‘‘ My Saint.’’ : 


The world has had,?and can have, only 


one Newton. But many and many a ‘‘ lad © 


of parts,’’ as the Scotch Dominie called 
George Howe, after struggling with the 
difficulties and impediments that have 
stood in the way of his acquiring the rudi- 
ments of intellectual culture, has felt that 
self-same thrill of joy when some scientific 
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principle has at_last become clear to him, 
and he is enabled for the first time to grasp 
one of the root ideas on which the consti- 
tution of things is based. The world has 
had, and can have, only one Wordsworth ; 
but who would have repudiated more indig- 


nantly than he the notion that he had any 


title to peculiar privilege, or any monopoly 


- of that conscious kinship with the majesty, 


the loveliness, and the serenity of nature, 
which formed the theme and the burden of 


_hissong? Rather was his message precisely 


the opposite :— 
There’s not a man 
That lives, who hath not known his 
godlike hours, 
And feels not what an empire we inherit 
As natural beings in the strength of 
nature, 


No; the great moments of spiritual 
experience are in no sense reserved for the 
rare and lofty minds that lead the march 
of human progress; such moments come 
no less to the men and women who make 
up the community of what George Khot 
used to be fond of describing as that of 
‘the commonplace people.’’ The truth 
is, nothing is really commonplace for the 
soul that is alert to the treasures it may 
see, or for the heart that beats with love 
towards those who need its love. Here in 
the thick and turmoil of manhood’s labour, 
here where the most terrible trials come 
and the battle between good and evil is 
waging hottest, here in the midst of the 
ordinary work, the ordinary society, of the 
world, are to be found all the pathos and 
the poetry, all the innocent happiness and 
the unspoken sorrow, all the drama and the 
tragedy, that show the truths of life to be 
divine and the meaning of them great. 

‘“‘There’s not a man that lives who 
hath not known his god-like hours.’’ No 


man, certainly, who looks on human 


existence seriously, and brings to its 
duties a genuine earnestness and thought- 
ful sincerity. But—and heiein consists 
the problem we have before us—untold 
thousands of individuals may have such 
god-like hours and yet be unaware of 
their god-like character. 

Sometimes, indeed, the absence of 
recognition is due to conscientious reasons 
which call not for blame, but rather for 
The man who 
has ceased to believe in a Divinity that 
shapes our ends has parted unquestionably 
with many things. But I doubt whether 
any deprivation he will suffer can be 
severer than the complete change of 
mental disposition towaids the world and 
its experiences which that loss carries in 
its train. He comes into being dowered 
with a multitude of gifts which he has 
never earned and for which he can never 
return equivalent—an intelligence, before 
which nature lies as an open book with 
ali the splendour and glory of her forms 
and colours, of her order and harmony ; a 
heart, in which the tenderest chords of 
love may be awakened and towards which 
the sweetest affections may flow in re- 


“sponse ; a conscience, which may spring 


forth in joyful alacrity to the imperative of. 
duty, and a will that may execute its high 
behests. And for him there is-no alter- 
native but to accept all these as a matter 
of course, as though they were his right 
and due, legacies to which he is entitled, 
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whilst in tiuth he has no claim whatever 
upon them, seeing that they have been 
presented and not won, that they have 
been bestowed and not acquired, ana that 
in relation to them he is a recipient and a 
debtor. To-freely participate in the trea- 
sures. of existence and yet to be debarred 
from any sense of gratitude for them, to go 
through the years and take what they 
have to offer as though it were one’s 
lawful inheritance, that, in such a case, 
will be an inevitable condition of mind, 
but no one can say that it has not a sad 
and sombre cast, as compared with the 
emotions of a soul to whom God is a 
reality and God’s “‘ grand prodigality’’ no 
idle phrase. 

Where there is no quieting perception of 
a divine beneficence it is, of course, futile 
to bewail the spiritual impoverishment 
that must of necessity ensue. ‘Towards an 
omnipotent matter, ‘‘ blind to good and 
evil, and reckless of destruction, rolling 
on its relentless way,” no rational mind 
can harbour feelings of thankfulness or 
gratitude. Ah! but it is not, as a rule, 
honest doubt or convinced unbelief that 
robs us of the consciousness that might be 
ours. In these hurrying days religion 
itselt tends to degenerate more and more 
into a mere matter of mechanical habit 
and convention, and in our anxiety to 
preserve at all costs its outward observ- 
ances, we are perpetually emptying it of 
its inner meaning and essence. On every 
side of us we see the outcome of this 
fatal and ruinous eiror. We see it in the 
apathy toward serious thought and serious 
duties ; we see it in the disregard of the 
ideal aspects of nature and of life; we see 
it in the craving for sickly excitement and 
vapid amusement; we see it in the un- 
concern for those high principles and 
moral responsibilities in devotion to which 
nations, no less than individual men, 
thrive and prosper. We are fast losing 
the sense that the greatest, the loveliest, 
the most enduring subjects of thought and 
feeling lie not in strange and unusual 
occurrences, but in the ordinary, the 
universal, things of human experience. 
Hence the common and perennial blessings 
—the beauty spread far and wide over the 
face of the earth—in the silence of the 
hills, and the stillness and repose of wood- 
land solitudes, in the flowers of the field 
and in the clouds that chase one another 
across the sky ;—the simple joys and 
delights that permeate the home circle ; 
the touch of human heart with human 
heart, so quick, go sure, so healing ; these— 
typical, though they be, of the lavish 
plovision that has been made for our being, 
and precious, as they are, to every one of 
us beyond compare, we seldom dream of 
referring to the source from which we say 
they come. They form the steadfast 
backgiound, the very mainstay of our 
lives, but rarely do we discern in them a 
manifestation of divine goodness, or look 
upon them as ways in which God is be- 
seeching us to commune with Him in 
spirit and in truth. He, indeed, exacts 
not our thanksgiving ; to picture Him as 
‘“for ever hearkening unto his self-com- 
manded laud ’’ would be to repeat the 
crudity of pagan worship. But indebted- 
ness, gratitude, thankfulness—this is a 
state of mind valuable, so far as we are 
concerned, for its own sake, and without 
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which we do not reach the full stature of 
men. ; 

lf thou knewest the gift of God! The 
woman of Samaria did in time attain that 
knowledge. She makes mention of ‘‘ our 
father Jacob,” and, in this instance, she 
was a truer daughter of Jacob than she 
had herself any idea of. Long before, in a 
strange place, her ancestor had once 
awakened to-find that God had been 
beside him, though he knew it not, and 
so now she, after Christ had left her, 
came to realise in whose presence she had 
been and to gain some insight perhaps 
into the message he had given her. With 
us, too, what happens is, not seldom, very 
similar. We seem often singularly in- 
capable of estimating aright contemporary 
events and contemporary personalities. 
How frequently, for example, have men 
and women of genius been misjudged 
and ignored by those amongst whom 
they laboured! How many poets have 
“‘Jearned in suftering what they taught 
in song,’ how many thinkers and scientists 
have lived a life of lonely, silent struggle, 
and passed away before appreciation 
came! In.later ages we maintain their 
houses for a show, whilst formerly the 
hving inmates could hardly keep the wolf 
from their doors. We build the tombs of 
the prophets and garnish the sepulchres 
of the righteous, whilst our predecessors 
slew them. And is it not largely parallel 
with respect to ow attitude towards the 
gifts of God? We know them only 
feebly whilst they are actually present ; 
we come more readily to know them 
often when they have retreated into 
the past. “‘ The Past,” it has been power- 


fully said, ‘‘ does not change or strive ; 


like Dunean, after life’s fitful fever it 
sleeps well; what was eager and grasping, 
what was petty and transitory, has faded 
away, the things that were beautiful and 
eternal shine out of it like stars in the 
night.” Through the light of retrospect, 
we are made aware of the sacred and 
regenerating influences that have entered 
into our lives and which have touched our 
souls to finer issues, although at the time 
we may, partially. at any rate, have 
missed their worth and their significance. 
It is haid for us, indeed, to be fully con- 
scious of the spiritual or ideal aspects of 
things so long as they are present to eye 
and ear; the word of life is to some ex- 
tent hidden in that which our eyes can see 
and our hands can handle. 


Tis only as they spring to heaven that 
angels 

Reveal themselves to you; they sit all 
day 

Beside you, and lie down at night by 
you, 

Who care not for their presence—muse 
or sleep— 

And all at once they leave you, and you 
know them, ; 


Browning does not mean necessarily that re- 
gretful memory is vainly trying to repair the 
breaches in our past love when that love 
might have flowed in free unstinted measure. 
Whilst we are actually living in and 
through a great affection, it would certainly 
retard its course and spoil its spontaneity 
were we to be perpetually exposing its 
roots in order to see how they are growing. 
Browning means rather that the condi- 
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tions of earthly existence, the trifling and 
superficial details of the passing hour, 
often loom so prominently in ‘our field of 
vision, that they half conceal from us 
what they half reveal, and prevent us 
from appreciating as we would the inner 
mind and heart in all their richness and 
nobility. And so it is that the conse- 
crating touch of death clarifies our in- 
sight, and the soul we love rises up vividly 
before us, in quiet sweetness and beauty. 
We lose a visible presence; we gain an 
invisible but very real personality. 

To know the gift of God! A church 
surely may regularly do for its members 
what the light of retrospect does for each 
of us at intermittent stages of our indi- 
vidual existence—give, namely, the right 
focus from which alone the knowledge we 
are so apt to miss may be securely ours. 
In the tranquil seasons of worship and 
reflection, the surface shows may vanish, 
and the true proportions, the right rela- 
tions, of things stand forth to view. Such 
knowledge, it is true, will even then be in 
part only, but under the shade of holy 
thought we may learn at least in what a 
world we live. And then by degrees the 
deep foundations of life will become 
manifest to us, and the restful trust that 
at the centre of nature’s endless agitations 
there subsists the heart of love which we 
sum up and express in the great name of 
“Father” will bind us to the mind of 
Christ. ¢ 


O Christian men and women, a vital 
truth was proclaimed by the well of 
Sychar, when both to Samaritan and to 
Jew the message was vouchsafed that in 
knowing the gift of God, Gerizim and 
Jerusalem could be dispensed with as 
places of His worship. Do we even now 
sufficiently realise the magnitude of that 
message ? It involved the relinquishment 
of the old conception, still so prone to 
linger on, that a special, unique, excep- 
tional environment is needed for attaining 
the consciousness of divine solicitude. It 
involyed the abandonment of every arti- 
ficial means of awakening in man the 
assurance that he is in the presence of a 
righteous God. It involved, in short, dis- 
tinct recognition of the inherent sacred- 
ness of the universal and common things 
of nature and humanity. And 1 would 
fain believe that, in the present com- 
memoration, your desire is to register 
once again allegiance to that supreme 
principle of Christ’s. The enduring 
features of byegone days are rising before 
you, through the light of retrospect, in 
outlines undimmed and clear. A space of 
fifty years is but a little fragment looked 
at from the point of view of a church’s 
history, but looked at from the point of 
view of the individual worshippers it is 
a long stretch of time. Only too apparent 
is the difference which less than one-third 
of that period has entailed. A visible con- 
gregation is in front of me, but behind it 
is gathered a larger invisible congregation, 
composed of comrades, dear and- true, 
from whom many a look of sympathy 
seems to cheer us and many a tone of 
encouragement to speak. If they could 
but tell us whether they are still thinking 
any of the thoughts, or cherishing any of 
the loves, born and fostered in this house 
of prayer, doubtless it would aid us much. 
They may not tell us. But though ‘‘ with 


silence only as their benediction” they 
are coming to us now, we may share the 
assurance of Renan, that for them change 
of gospel has not accompanied change of 
world. For to them God was, and is, a 
Spirit, and to be worshipped in spirit and 
in truth. And we are theirs, and they 
are ours—one family still of kindred 
minds. Here, then, in the time that re- 
mains, do you guard the wisdom of life’s 
god-like hours, and commune, no less 
sincerely than of yore, with the Father 
who seeth in secret. Suffer not the small 
things of experience to eclipse the great, 
nor the hard crust of selfishness to act as 
a non-conductor of the divine. Thus will 
you know the gift of God, and Him also 
who is the author and giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 


For warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee.” 


ence; and those of us who constantly 
spend time at Essex Hall can hardly realise 


the painful shock of surprise which it 
produces in the minds of our country 
friends on their first visit. It will be con- 
ceded by everyone that the first essentials 
of a religious headquarters are that it shall 


be accessible, conspicuous, and cheerful, so 


that the work which is carried on there 
Shall be assisted and not impeded by its 
surroundings. But let us follow the career 
of our visitor, from the moment when he 
discovers the prison-like entrance gates, 
hidden away in a side street, and notes 
that we carefully display our publications 
and literature in a cul-de-sac, through which 
no traffic of any kind ever passes. 

The whole building will strike him as 
profoundly gloomy, the abundance of 
spiritual light being no doubt held to com- 
pensate for the absence of material light, 
not to speak of sunshine. He will first 
descend into the depths, and contemplate 
the absurd cloakroom and lavatory ac- 
commodation which is supposed to meet 
the requirements of several hundred people 
at once; the narrow passage, deriving 


‘|daylight at second-hand through the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE NEW WESLEYAN CENTRAL 
HALL. 


A CONTRAST. 


Sr1r,—One of the most important events 
of this year in the sphere of religious 
activity has been the opening, a few weeks 
ago, of the new Wesleyan Central Hall, 
opposite Westminster Abbey. ; 

This magnificent building, whose dome 
has already become a landmark in central 
London, is acknowledged by that critical 
body of opinion, the architectural pro- 
fession itself, to be the finest work of Clagsi- 
cal architecture which has been erected in 
London since St. Paul’s Cathedral—par- 
ticularly because, apart from mere materials 
and scale, it possesses the abstract qualities 
which mark all great architecture, the 
grouping of masses of building in well- 
proportioned relation, giving due contrasts 
of light and shade, projection and recess, 
all combining to produce a single organic 
effect when taken as a whole. . 

The interior scheme of the building is 
no less imposing in regard to the uses to 
which it will be put. One’s imagination must 
be struck by the scale of the accommoda- 
tion, from the tea-room in the basement, 
where 1,000 persons can be seated at once, 
through the main staircase with its great 
sweeping curves, the “‘ Small’’ Hall and 
library, each seating 600, and capable of 
being thrown into one by sliding partitions, 
the complete series of committee and con- 
ference rooms, up to the Large Hall under 
the dome, seating 2,500, and equally suita- 
ble for services, lectures, or concerts. 

It is somewhat humiliating to contrast 
with this splendid achievement the dismal 
and inadequate character of our own 
headquarters ; familiarity may breed con- 
tempt, but more often it breeds indiffer- 


spotted ground glass of the side of the 
committee room, and leading to the 
Council room, which boasts only a skylight 
like that of an early Victorian swimming 
bath. He will then mount the ‘‘ grand 
staircase ’’ to the entrance hall, with its 
chilly tiles and more spotted glass, and will 
survey the reading room, where, as often 
as not, he will be unable to read, as it is 
occupied by a sub-committee ; the general 
office of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, which has also to serve as a 
committee room, and (like the House of 
Commons and its members) is quite in- 
capable of holding the executive com- 
mittee should they all happen to be present 
at once; and the Secretary’s office, which 
contains at least ten corners, most of which 
are in complete darkness. 

Finally he ascends to a perfect death- 
trap of a landing and enters the Hall 
itself, an apartment of the most incon- 
venient shape, with no proper provision 
for refreshments except by curtaining off 
that part of it which also contains the 
organ, and of a general effect and character 
which is enough to damp any but the most 
rampantly enthusiastic ‘“ gathering.”’ 

His look of pained surprise will, of course, 
be met by references to the great work 
which has been done there and the ‘‘ tra- 
ditions and associations which have grown 
up within these walls.’’ To which he 
would reply justly that Essex Hall is not, 
and never was, in the least fit for this kind 
of purpose. It was originally an auction 


room, converted into a chapel by Lindsey, : 


and again into its present form less than 
30 years ago. As for the great work, he 
would point out that it has been done on 
spite of and not because of its surroundings ; 
and if these had been brighter and more 


encouraging the work would have been 


greater still. One would not, of course, 
expect that our small group of churches 
could undertake anything on the grand 
scale of the Wesleyans. But surely we 
have learnt by this time that buildings 
for religious work need not necessarily 
be dark and dreary? One can imagine 
the revived impetus and enthusiasm which 
we should all derive from the creation of a 
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new Essex Hall in some broad main 
thoroughfare like Kingsway, a building 
with modern and adequate accommodation 
for all kinds of organising work, containing 
not only a large hall of really suitable form, 
but a publishing department which could 
challenge the notice of the passer-by, a 
proper tea-room for refreshments, a com- 
fortable reading room and library, separate 
rooms set apart for conferences, com- 
mittees, and office work, and permanent 
clubrooms for the Laymen’s Club and the 
Women’s Club and League. 

Are both these pictures too highly 
coloured ? If so, I can only plead that I 
am myself a constant sufferer under 
present conditions, and that if one wishes 
to advocate reform in any sphere of ac- 
tivity, a certain amount of emphasis may 
be pardonable in view of what others 
have accomplished in the same sphere.— 
Yours, &c., 

Ronaup P, Jonzs. 

7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

October 29, 1912. 


——————— 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE, 


Str,—We venture to appeal for the 
hospitality of your columns in drawing 
attention to the fact that in these days of 
widespread interest in child nurture 
there is no organised attempt on any- 
thing like a large scale to meet the needs 
of the child at a time when it can only be 
reached through its mother. Eminent 
authorities are agreed that loss of nutrition 
during the prenatal period and the first 
‘nine months of life can never be wholly 
made up, 7.e., neglect at these periods 
must necessarily mean a lowered standard 
of development for the whole nation. 


- The solution of this problem has quite 


x 


truly been said to be the work of women, 
and it is to the women of England that 
‘Wwe appeal to undertake the efficient 
mothering of the whole nation. The 
Women’s League of Service has been 
founded to unite women in a common 
bond to further the interests of mother- 
hood, and to improve the conditions under 
which children are brought into the 
world and under which they exist during 
the first few months of their lives. 
The work is threefold :— 


(a) To feed ill-nourished mothers. 

(b) To befriend and instruct the 
ignorant, 

(c) To train social workers, 


Wherever, therefore, a centre of the League 
is established a dining-room for expectant 
and nursing mothers is opened daily at 
2 o'clock, providing meals which have been 
carefully devised by experts; a circle of 
workers under trained superintendence 
visit the mothers in their homes; infant 
consultations, where doctors advise as 
to the welfare of the babies, are held 
weekly, and classes to teach the young 
mothers sewing, cooking, &c., are associated. 

We appeal to every woman, high or low, 
rich or poor, at least to enrol her name 
as a member of the League by sending 
it with address and 1s. subscription to the 
Secretary, Women’s League of Service, 31a, 
Mortimer-street, W. Every woman can 
thus show her sympathy with the aims of 
the Society, even if she can afford no 
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more generous gifts of time or money. 
But more important still are members 
who will undertake to organise a local 
centre of the League and to interest 
their own circle of friends in the work. 
Centres in London have been in existence 
for two years, and these should be visited 
at the dinner hour by any one interested 
in the scheme. They are 26, Cumming- 
street, King’s Cross; 36, Lisson-street, 
Marylebone; 188, Blythe-road, Hammer- 
smith; and 111, Bridge-road West, 
Battersea. In the report for 1910-11 the 
statistics of two of the dining-rooms 
show 5,628 meals served, of which 3,031 
were paid for by the mothers themselves 
at 2d. a meal. The same report shows that 
the average gain in weight per week of babies 
whose mothers attended the dinners was 
5:3 oz. while the average gain of control 
babies whose mothers were not so fed 
was 3:8. A subscription of £1 1s. a year 
entitles the subscriber to send a mother 
unable to pay herself to any of the dining- 
rooms for four months; a subscription 
of 10s. 6d. gives tickets for two months free 
dinners. Cards for enrolling members 
or subscribers can be had on application 
to the Secretary. 

We do not hesitate to appeal most of 
all to those mothers whose lives and homes 
are sheltered, and whose babies enter a 
kind of world surrounded by all that 
science demands and wealth can procure, 
reminding them that 30 per cent. of the 
population in every large town are 
necessarily underfed.—Yours, &c., 

Fruorence KE. Witiey, M.D., 
BARBARA TCHAYKOVSKY, M.D., 
Hon. Secs. 
31a, Mortimer-street, W., October 25, 


— —>———_ 


ANGLO-GERMAN CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to correct an 
error in your issue of last week. The 
Anglo-German Understanding Conference 
at the Guildhall on October 30, and at 
Caxton Hall on October 31 and November 
1, was organised, not by the Anglo- 
German Friendship Committee, a com- 
mittee which is no longer in existence, but 
by a joint committee of the National 
Peace Council (which body originated 
the Conference), the British-German Friend- 
ship Society and the Associated Councils 
of the Churches of Great Britain and 
Germany, and by a corresponding joint 
committee in Berlin. The Conference 
was therefore representative of all the 
bodies working for peace and an under- 
standing in both countries, —Yours, &c., 

CarL HEatu. 

National Peace Council, 167, St. Stephen’s 

House, Westminster, S.W. 


_- lS 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Sir,—A more or less notable attempt 
to remedy the lack of co-ordination of 
intellectual effort is being made by the 
National Federation of Literary Societies, 
which has been formed on a simple basis for 
the interchange of courtesies, exchange 
of programmes and lecturers, and other 
advantages of co-operation, with the 
object of making moreeffective, continuous, 
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and permanent the activities of scattered 
literary and cultural organisations without 
encroaching upon their individual in- 
dependence or local sphere of influence. 

Professor Gollancz, LL.D., has accepted 
the Presidency of the Federation, the 
development of which must largely depend 
on the union of the numerous local organ- 
isations to whom the project appeals, 
and, as there are many such societies 
at present unknown to us, we venture to 
beg the privilege of stating that we hope 
presidents and secretaries of literary and 
debating societies up and down the 
country will communicate with us on 
their own initiative —Yours, &c., 


(Mrs.) AMy MAcKINNON 
(Secretary). 
7, Broad-court Chambers, Bow-street, 
London, W.C. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


HEROIC POETRY. 


English Bpic and Heroic Poetry. By W. 
Macneile Dixon. (Channels of English Litera- 
5s. net. 

Happy indeed are those students who 
put themselves to school under Mr. Dixon, 
for if they learn his lessons they will all be 
wise and erudite, and not a pedant or 
dogmatist among them. If this book is the 
first of the series to be published, I can only 
say that Mr. Dixon has set a fashion in 
method of treatment which those who come 
after will be wise to continue in the suc- 
ceeding volumes. Here are no narrow 
assertions, no wearisome attempts at 
cleverness, no feverish efforts after origin- 
ality, but the disquisitions of a mind brim- 
ful of the subject, and at once discriminat- 
ing and enthusiastic. It is not too much 
to say that the opening chapter on ** The 
Idea of Epic ’’ gives one something of the 
pleasure of a chapter from Montaigne. 
All the views on the subject are stated, and 
the writer breaks like sunshine into felici- 
tous quotation. After discussing Ballads 
and that central figure of our ballads, Robin 
Hood, who, like Robin Redbreast in the 
ballads, seems to have been rather a type 
than any particular individual, he goes 
on to the noble ‘‘ Beowulf,’ a poem 
prophetic of the temper of the men -who 
were to make so much that is best in 
English story, a poem grave with the sense 
of life as a hard task. From the Epic of 
the warrior we pass to the Epic of a more 
complex age, when the. influence of the 
religionist, the lover, the woman, are felt, 
and quotations from Stevenson are most 
happily used to show how the Epic at this 
period was weakened by concentrating at- 
tention rather on the mood than the act. 
The self-examination encouraged by re- 
ligion, the lyrical tendency of love, the 
influence of woman, cut off from so much 
of practical life, would all help in this result, 
but still this particular chapter concludes 
with a brief but deliciously fresh analysis 
of Chaucer’s  ‘‘ Knight’s Tale,’’ as a 
specimen of what the medieval spirit could 
embroider on a classic outline when the 
workman was an artist. 
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Then follow some pages on Layamon, one 
of those men whose work is a mixture 
of legend and history ; not an epic, but 
a mass of epical stuff that has never been 
worked into complete artistic form. In 
the crude mass is imbedded the golden ore 
of such stories as those of Arthur, Lear, 
Cymbeline, Hengist and Horsa. The 
romantic Epic culminates in the golden 
cadences of Spenser, and Mr, Dixon’s 
charming discussion makes us ask, Did 
Spenser come too late? He believed in 
romance with a virgin heart, and walked its 
landscape in white—but already Don 
Quixote and Falstaff were on their way to 
the wars. So we come back to the Classical 
Epic, and once again are conquered, but 
we fall before a noble hand—that of Milton. 
Again we pause before that amazing 
fortitude which undertakes to create 
for itself a new world of light and darkness, 
and majestic shapes of nakedness and 
passion appropriate to each. Again we are 
silent before the sound of that voice which 
disdains all lower modes of appeal, but is 
ever at the pitch of sublimity, and is part 
of cosmic harmony. After being here on 
the mount of prayer, to come down to 
Cowley and some others is to join Comus 
and his crew. Cowley, I must confess, is a 
weakness of mine; I love him, but not in 
epic vein. And I thank the gods that they 
made Blackmore poetical, not for the sake 
of his poetry, but because of Johnson’s 
life of him. But still Mr. Dixon does even 
the honours of the lumber-room gracefully, 
and afterwards entertains us gleefully with 
Mock-Heroics, concluding his book with 
discussions of the narrative poetry of 
Scott and that terribly worthy person 
Southey, and Byron whom he loves, and 
so working down to the Victorians, com- 
pletes his labour. Heroic poetry—is it pass- 
ing from literature and from life? This 
book makes us hope not. 


——— 


WARFARE IN ENGLAND. By Hilaire Belloc. 
London: Williams & Norgate. Home 
University Library. 1s. net. 


Tuts httle book is a very illuminating 
and suggestive essay on the strategical 
topography of England. It endeavours to 
explain how the efficiency of the armies 
operating in England depended on the 
circumventing of natural obstacles, such 
as rivers, hills, &c., which must necessarily 
remain the same at all periods. The 
author discusses the Norman conquest, the 
different Barons’ wars, the Wars of the 
Roses, and the Civil War. His view is 
that the same strategical difficulties had 
to be surmounted in each case, owing to the 
unchangeable formation of the country, 
compelling armies to move in certain direc- 
tions. Many of these theories are con- 
vincing, and he certainly shows that some 
knowledge of military topography is neces- 
sary for the proper understanding of 
history. 


THE late Frederic Shields is remembered 
chiefly as the artist whose work for several 
years was done in the Chapel of the Ascen- 
sion, Bayswater, so closely associated with 
the name of Mrs. Russell Gurney. His 
life has now been written by Mrs. Ernestine 
Mills, and will be shortly issued by Messrs. 


Longmans & Co. In it will be found the 
story of the early struggles of the artist 
from the time that he left the St. Clement 
Danes Charity School at the age of fourteen, 
to be a ticket writer at five shillings a week, 
till he achieved distinction as a painter 
of religious subjects. The narrative is 
founded on the artist’s diaries and family 
letters, and on the letters of his friends. 
Among his correspondents were Charles 
Kingsley, Ruskin, D. G. Rossetti, Sir John 
Gilbert, G. F. Watts, Ford Madox Brown, 
and Mrs. Russell Gurney. The book con- 
tains numerous illustrations of the artist’s 
early woodcuts and water colours, as well 
as designs for stained glass, and his latest 
works in the Church of the Ascension. 


Messrs. Lonemans, GREEN & Co. will 
publish shortly a book of devotional read- 
ings edited by the Rev. J. M. Connell. 
The book, in the compilation of which 
Mr. Connell has received the assistance 
and advice of many people with special 
qualifications for the work, will consist of 
selections irom the literature of Christen- 
dom since New Testament times, and will 
be suitable both for private reading and for 
use as an extended lectionary in churches. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD :—Through Facts to 
Faith: The Rev. J. M. Thompson. 3s. 6d. 
net.% The Church and Nonconformity: The 
Ven. J. H. Greig. 3s. 6d. net. Politics 
and Religion: Gabriel Gillett. 3s. 6d. net. 
An Essay on’ Miracle: The Rey. Geoffrey 
Hughes, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tur CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press :—The 
Problem of Evil in Plotinus: B. A. G. Fuller. 
7s. 6d. net. Evolution and the Need of Atone- 
ment: Stewart A. McDowall, M.A. 3s. net. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE & Co. :—Rationalism : 
J. M. Robertson. 1s. net. Pragmatism: D, 
L. Murray. Is. net. Congregationalism : 
Benjamin A. Millard. Is.net. Unitarianism : 
W. G. Tarrant. ls. net, 

Messrs. DuckwortH & Co. :—Winter and 
Spring: William Scott Palmer. 2s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. HoppEeR & StoucHTON :—How to 
Train the Speaking Voice: Thomas Tait. 
2s. 6d. net. The Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature: James Y. Simpson, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
6s. net. The Real Presence: Una L. Sil- 
berrad. 1s. 6d. net. The Historic Jesus: 
The Rev. Professor D. Smith, D.D. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Tur Linpsry Press :—How to Win and 
other Addresses: H. G. Chancellor, M.P. 2s. 
net. 

Messrs. GEORGE Puirie & Son, Lrp. :— 
An Atlas of the Life of Christ : The Rev. J. F. 
Stirling. 8d. net. 

Messrs. Riper & Sons :—The Open Secret : 
Charles J. Whitby, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. Tho 
Transparent Jewel: Mabel Collins, 2s. net. 

Messrs. Warts & Co. :—History of Modern 
Philosophy: A. W. Benn. 1s. net. Radical 
Views about the New Testament: Dr. G. A. 
van den Bergh. 2s. net. Ecce Deus: W. 
Benjamin Smith. 6s. net. The Evolution of 
States: J. M. Robertson. 6s. net. 

Mazssrs. Witiiams & Norcate :—Initiation 
into Philosophy: Emile Faguet. 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. T. FisHeR Unwin :—Poems: W. B. 
Yeats. (New edition.) 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Contemporary Review, The Nineteenth 
Century, The Cornhill Magazine, The EHxposi- 
tory Times, The Harvard Theological Review, 
R.P.A. Annual, The Animals’ Friend (annual 
volume, 1912). 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


OF SWALLOWS, AND HOW LOVE 
CAST OUT FEAR. 


THINGS go by contraries a good deal in 
this world, so possibly that’s the reason 


‘why the master of Barford village school, 


& mountainous heavy man, thinks so much 
about the birds of the air. He’ll never fly. 
The more praise from him for the creatures 
that do, above all the swallows, those 
paragons of the wing. Is it in return for 
his fond thought of them that they, pass- 
ing over his neighbours’ houses, make 
their habitations by preference under his 
eaves? He is an enemy to the sparrows, 
though, because they are enemies of the 
swallows, raiding their nests, at times, 
and hurling their helpless babes down on 
to the ground beneath. So it happened 
that as I passed one day after school was 
out, I saw the master belabouring the 
great holly-hedge, high as his house, with 
a sixteen-foot pole. “‘ What’s up?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Sparrows,” he replied, as he 
continued to beat the bushes as though 
he were birching some gigantic boy. 
“The little beggars! they attack my 
swallows. Bought this pole for threepence 
on purpose to hustle ’em out; there they 
go! Can you spare a couple of minutes 2?” 

So 1 turned in at the gate, and he led 
the way to the school door. As we were 
going through the porch, ‘‘ Look up above 
your head,” he said. I looked up. There 
was a swallow seated on her nest. I 


could easily have reached her with my. 


hand, but she sat on, inclining her little 
blue head to keep an eye on us, but satis- 
fied that we meant no harm. ‘It’s her 
third brood,”’ said the master. 

It was towards the end of September 
last year, and we shall none of us ever 
forget the summer that seemed as if it 
would never break up or cool down into 
autumn. The swallows had taken full 


advantage of the glorious weather, which — 


was not only congenial to their young, but 
kept the sky a-hum with gnats and flies. 
But the tomtit that built its nest in a 
letter-box scarcely had a livelier habitat 
than this devoted pair. One quiet holiday 
month, it is true, had intervened during 
the nursing of the second brood, but for 
all the rest of the time sixty or seventy 
boys and girls tramped in and out daily 
through the porch, and played with shout 
and laughter round it, or stood and watched 
the swallows come and go, feeding their 
young with an ardour of love that was: 
never exhausted while the light of those 
long summer days endured. 

About St. Swithin’s Day during the 
present year, a pair of swallows selected 
the. lintel of the front door under the 
verandah for the site of their new home. 
Experimental buttons of mud appeared in 
a line along the top of the woodwork, and 
having thus satisfied themselves that their 
masonry would stick to the surface they 
went to work. A pond with clay banks 
by the roadside a couple of hundred yards 
away yielded plenty of good building 
material, and it was a matter of but a 
few seconds to carry a mud pellet on the 


beak to lay the foundations of the house. — 


Amongst the bricks were laid strands of 
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hay, which hung down this way and that, 
but were firmly embedded and served to 
strengthen the walls. These completed— 
they formed but a shallow cup—a lining of 
soft white feathers cast off by the neigh- 
bouring fowls was added. Then came 
one, two, three small fragile speckled eggs. 
The mother bird was not tied to her 
duties as a sitting hen is, but would often 
slp off for a dainty morsel taken on the 
wing, or for a joyful dash of freedom 
through the liquid sunshine and air. But 
she knew how long it was safe to be away, 
and would fly in and out of her nest 
indifferent to the people sitting and chat- 
ting on the tiles and eating their meals 
within a few feet of her. But be careful 
lest you frighten her. One evening I luck- 
lessly did so with consequences that made 
me tremble. Not noticing the little black 
tail poking out over the side of the nest 
as I came out of the door, I concluded the 
swallow was away, and raised my hand 
to feel how many eggs had been laid. To 
my surprise the bird flew off in a flash. 
We sat watching for her to return. Half 
an hour passed, and it was getting late— 
the eggs would be chilled and all sweet 
dreams of the little family-to-be would be 
shattered. Then she came, but turned 
back abruptly before reaching the nest. 
Again and again she fluttered in the air 
until she almost touched the nest, but 
back came the memory of that terrible 
Hand, and she turned with fear in her 
heart and was out of sight in a moment. 
Meanwhile he, her spouse, was skimming 
over the fields in the July twilight, and 
round the house and round and round 
again, open-mouthed, sweeping up gnats 
by the score. ‘‘ Selfish, greedy fellow!” 
do you say? Not a bit of it. He is 
thinking all the time of his anxious, timid 
wife in her dark blue silky gown. He is 
always so glad when she can venture to 
leave her post for a few minutes and glide 
through the air along with him. What a 
race of excitement it is! What swift 
shootings up, what swifter divings down, 
what reckless twists and turns and loops! 
Yet all so safe. But the life of a swallow, 
however happy, is something more than 
a race and a frolic. He knows it. He 
knows there is a strict limit to the time 
the eggs may be safely left exposed. All 
his fatherly hopes lie in those three small 
speckled pearly things half-hidden in the 
snowy down. It is high time the little 
mother returned. Can she have for- 
gotten? He flies up to her and twitters 
to remind her of the time she has been 
away. She understands perfectly what he 
says, and again she ventures up to the 
edge of the verandah; but the sight of 
the nest every time brings back to her 
mind the awesome image of the Hand 
from which she had fled, and she backs in 
terror once more. So now he asks her 
why she is afraid. He flies up to the nest 
to show her there is nothing amiss. He 
perches on the bar beside it. She tries, 
but her heart fails. She is like a nervous 
child afraid, in spite of motherly coaxings, 
to step into the sea. Then he perches on 
a wire fence a few feet from the verandah 
and twitters until she comes and perches 
on the wire near him. He twitters and 
tells her she must go. She moves not. 
_ He flutters up to her side, flickers around 

in the air and touches her, lightly patting 


_ spirit. 
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her with the tips of his quivering wings 
until she rises and dares again. Thus an 
hour and more passes, his anxiety and 
excitement increasing, her courage return- 
ing, little by little, won by his fidelity and 
love. At last the faithful mate is re- 
warded. He flies up to the nest and sits 
beside it, and calls in a pleading ripple, 
half speech, half song. She flies up, and 
touches the clay with her feet, and re- 
treats for the last time. Once more he 
rallies her, tapping her very face and 
bosom with his wings. He flies, she flies 
—the spell is broken, the dark fear is gone, 
she settles on the precious eges and warms 
them into life. Perfect love hath cast out 
fear. : 

In fulness of time three small jelly- 
bags, with blind bluish lumps at the end 
for heads, compete with one another in 
gaping with their big yellow-rimmed bills 
and bolting the pellets of gnats which 
their indefatigable parents bring them 
every few minutes. Nursed with such 
care they grow apace—how could they 
otherwise ? Feathers grow, comeliness 
appears, and the likeness of swallows, 
until for these blue - jacketed, white- 
waistcoated young fellows the nest proves 
all too strait. How little trouble, how 
little time is needed to learn to fly like a 
Father and mother cease to keep 
watch in their sleep even from the neigh- 
bouring bar, and betake themselves to 
slumber in the chimney at nights. One 
of the three, the most robust and enter- 
prising, presently finds lodgings outside 
too, but the pair that remain are insepar- 
able and indistinguishable. Yet where 
are they now? I know not. Possibly 
across the channel. In a few weeks they 
will be thousands of miles away, fly- 
catching in Spain or Morocco, skimming 
over the smooth Nile or Ganges, or gone 
to Jericho. The unbaked mud bowl, like 
an ancient oil lamp with a white feather 
for wick, rests over the doorway to serve 
as an inducement next summer to the 
parent birds to return; to return to a 
home they may well love the more because 
of their brave conquest of fear. Or, it 
may be, one of their children will re- 
member the downy cot in which he came 
to life and grew a beautiful feathered 
thing, and bring his newly-won wife from 
the far South to a home where she may 
rest and rear her young in safety, while 
he glances guardianly in and out of sight 
or sits at her side and twitters a lullaby. 
Safe shall she be as the gift on the altar 
given and guarded by love. 

: M. L. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


——- 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


THE celebrations of the opening of 
Unity Church, at Islington, which occurred 
on August 10, 1862, took place on Sunday 
and Monday, October 27 and 28, 1912. 
Special services were held on the Sunday, 
when a former minister, Dr. G. Dawes 
Hicks, officiated in the morning and 
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preached a sermon which is published in our 
present issue. The Rey. E. Savell Hicks, 
also a past minister, conducted the services 
in the evening, and preached on ‘‘ Be thou 
faithful unto death’’; it was a vigorous 
appeal for religious fidelity. There were 
large congregations and happy reunions 
with old friends. 

A commemoration meeting was held 
on Monday evening in the schoolroom, 
when there was a very good attendance. 

Mr. Alfred Wilson presided, supported 
on the platfrom by the Rev. Dr. Tudor 
Jones, Mr. F. Leyden Sargent, the Rev. 
Henry Gow, Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, the Rev. 
KE. Savell Hicks, Mr. Charles Hawksley, 
Mrs. Sydney Martineau, Miss Helen Bar- 
tram, Mrs. Sydney Titford, Mr. Percy 
Preston and Mr. J. T. Mackey. 

After the singing of Emerson‘s hymn, 
‘* We come unto our Father’s house,’’ 
the Secretary, Mr. F. Leyden Sargent, read 
letters of congratulation and 1egret from 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, Dr. Drummond, 
Principal Carpenter, Miss Mary Preston 
and Mr. Frank Ierson. 

Dr. Tudor Jones expressed a most 
cordial welcome to the two former ministers, 
Dr. Dawes Hicks and the Rev. E. Savell 
Hicks, and to the numerous other visitors, 
among whom were several descendants 
of the ejected ministers of 1662. Unity 
Church, he said, had done excellent work, 
and they were grateful for the divine 
guidance of the last fifty years. Though 
beset with difficulties Unity Church was 
holding its own, and though far from satis- 
fied, the congregation believed that in 
Islington there was a work for the church 
in bringing men and women to the worship 
of God and the service of man, and in 
helping them to understand the meaning 
of religion and its power to lift the soul 
above the sordid cares of earth. That 
message they would carry to the neigh- 
bourhood and seek to make it known to 
all. 

Dr. Hicks, after referring to the in- 
evitable changes in the congregation, 
spoke of the great development that had 
taken place during the last fifty years 
in the attitude of the universities and 
the orthodox churches in regard to Non- 
conformists, and strongly emphasised the 
need for greater readiness to work in 
harmony with the lberal thinkers and 
religious workers of the various churches 
who were in agreement on all matters of 
fundamental importance. 

Mr. Chas. Hawksley, as president of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, congratulated the congregation, and 
expressed the hope that under its present 
minister greater work would be done in 
the future. 

The Rev. EH. Savell Hicks said it was a 
pleasure and a privilege to be present, 
and proceeded to speak of the difficulties 
of carrying on the work of the church in 
the changing district of Islington, and 
expressed his belief that the Jubilee Cele- 
brations would make his friends at Unity 
Church realise their duty afresh, and 
help them to strive still more earnestly to 
make the church and its work as dear to 
others as it was to themselves. 

The Chairman called special attention 
to the history of the congregation, which 
had been compiled by Mrs. Titford, and 
was published that evening, and to the 
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special Jubilee Fund, amounting to £678, 
which had been raised to assist the finance, 
and to provide funds for the redecoration 
of the interior of the church, and the 
installation of the electric hight. 

Among the other speakers were Mr. Percy 
Preston, Mrs. Sydney Martineau, Miss Helen 
Bartram, the Rev. H. Gow and Mr. Waters. 

Mr. Mackey, as superintendent of the 
Sunday School, briefly referred to the 
work amongst the young, and recalled 
the names of many who had ministered 
to the needs of the children, during the 
more than fifty years he had been con- 
nected with the church and Sunday 
school. 

Mr. Harold Wade proposed a _ hearty 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, the cordial 
reception of which showed how much 
Mr. Wilson’s services are appreciated by 
his fellow members of Unity Church. 

The benediction, pronounced by Dr. 
Tudor Jones, closed a meeting and cele- 
brations that will remain memorable in 
the records of Unity Church. 

* * * 


Under the heading, ‘‘ A Unitarian Church 
and the Chamberlains,’’ the following 
reference to Unity Church and its history 
appeared in the London Letter of the Man- 
chester Guardian on Tuesday, Oot. 29 :— 

‘* Unity Church, Islington, has just 
celebrated its jubilee. This church is one 
of the oldest Unitarian places of worship 
in London, and is the successor of a 
former building in Carter-lane, in the City. 
The Carter-lane Church dated from 1667, 
and it is interesting to many to-day 
because of its connection with the Chamber- 
lain family. Here both Joseph Chamber- 
lam and Frederick Nettlefold acted as 
Sunday school teachers. The Chamberlains 
come of an old Nonconformist lineage. 
They are able to trace their descent 
to John Spicer, one of the Protestant 
martyrs in the Marian persecution, who 
was burned in 1556. The grandson of 
this John Spicer was William Spicer, vicar 
of Stone, in Worcestershire, whose daughter 
Hannah married in 1652 Richard Serjeant, 
of Kidderminster. Richard Serjeant suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law as vicar of 
Stone in 1656, and was one of the ministers 
to be ejected in the famous disruption of 
1662. His eldest daughter was an an- 
cestress of the second wife of the first 
Joseph Chamberlain, the grandfather of 
the ex-Colonial Secretary. Among Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sisters is Mrs. William Ken- 
rick, who celebrated her golden wedding— 
she was married at Unity Church on 
August 26, 1862—a few days since. Mrs. 
Sydney Titford, a member of the con- 
gregation, who has been compiling a 
history of Unity Church, has received an 
interesting letter from Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, who sends a subscription of £5 
towards the church expenses. ‘‘ You 
woke so many reminiscences,’’ writes 
Mr, Chamberlain, ‘‘ that I cannot resist 
your appeal, though I am at the present 
time hard pressed by other engagements.’ 
The Chamberlain family have never re- 
linquished their hold upon Unitarianism. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain is still a sub- 
Scriber to the various charities in con- 
nection with the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham, and it is at that church 
that the various members of his family 
have been married. On leaving Highbury- 
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place, Mr. Chamberlain moved to Birming- 


ham, where he joined a debating society 
attached to the Church of the Messiah. 
He has since attributed his success as a 
public speaker to the practice gained 
at these debates. It is not generally 
known that the late Thomas Hornblower 
Gill—well known as a hymn-writer— 
was related to the Chamberlains. Among 
former members of Unity Church are Sir 
Edward Durning-Lawrence and Sir Roland 
K. Wilson.’’ 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Councin MEETING. 


A MEETING of the Council of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
held at Essex Hall on Monday, October 28. 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, president, was in 
the chair, and among those present were 
the Revs. W. G. Tarrant, C. Roper, G. 
Harwood, Dr. Tudor Jones, F. Summers, 
W. Wooding, A. Pearson, T. E. M. Edwards, 
W. W.C. Pope, Miss Brooke Herford, Miss 
Burkitt, Miss EH. Lake, Mrs. Bartram, 
Miss Martineau, Miss Sharpe, Dr. Cyril 
Greaves, Mr. C. F. Pearson, Mr. A. 
Wilson, Mr. G. H. Clennell, Mr. Capleton, 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Mr. P. Preston, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. L. Chatfeild Clarke, 
and the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (secretary). 
After the minutes had been read, Mr. 
Fellowes Pearson gave a cordial welcome to 
Mr. Hawksley, on his taking office for a 
second year as President of the Association. 
Mr. Hawksley, in replying, said that he was 
very glad to accede to the request to occupy 
the chair for a second year, his only stipu- 
lation being that he should not be expected 
to do as much as he had tried to do last 
year. So far as he could see, however, the 
work showed no signs of decreasing, rather 
the reverse, but he hoped to do it to the 
best of his ability. Mr. Bowie then read 
the report of the Executive Committee, 
which dealt with many matters relating to 
Home Mission work, publications, and other 
activities, particulars of which have ap- 
peared from time to time in our columns. 
The following passages are, however, of 
special interest, 


THE PIONEER PREACHERS. 


The Pioneer Preachers’ movement will 
have been known to members of the Council 
interested in new methods of reaching the 
people with the message of a Liberal Chris- 
tianity. The movement was an outcome of 
a missionary effort organised by the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, minister of the City 
Temple, in connection with the Liberal 
Christian League. A number of young 
men filled with the desire to preach the 
gospel of the New Theology were gathered 
together, and a Hostel was established, 
Here they were trained for missionary 
work. During the summer months they 
were sent into the country to hold open-air 
meetings, and to conduct missions in 
connection with churches in sympathy 
with the ideals of the Liberal Christian 
League. In some of these missions several 
of our own ministers took an active in- 
terest; and suggestions were made in 
favour of co-operation between the 
preachers and the Van Mission. The men 


in the Hostel gradually discovered that 


work in association with orthodox organisa- 


tions was beset with increasing difficulties 


and limitations. Some months ago they 
accordingly suggested to Mr. Campbell, 
in view of his approaching retirement, 
that the Rev. Dr. W. Tudor Jones might 
be invited to succeed him in the Warden- 
ship. The suggestion was adopted, and 
Dr. Jones expressed his willingness to 
become Warden. 
the recognition of the British and Foreign 


The men asked also for 


Unitarian Association. Arrangements were — 


then made for the transfer of the Hostel 
and of the Pioneer Preachers’ movement 
to an independent committee. The com- 
mittee was 


the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie; treasurer, 


Mr. Howard Young; secretary, the Rev. e 


T. P. Spedding; and the Rev. J. Arthur 
Pearson and Mr. Alfred Wilson. The new 
committee have resolved on an experi- 
mental year’s work. Assurances of finan- 
cial support have already been obtained. 
The Executive Committee, at their meet- 
ing, October 9, passed a resolution of 
hearty welcome to the Pioneer Preachers, 
and of congratulation to Dr, Tudor Jones 
on his acceptance of the wardenship. 
They trust that the experiment will result 
in the inauguration of an important and 
helpful missionary movement among Unit- 
arians and other Liberal Christians. The 
movement will not involve the Association 
in any financial liability during the experi- 


mental year. During the winter months _ 


the Pioneer Preachers will conduct meet- 
ings at missions which they established at 


Amersham, West Ham, and Norwood; — 


also various preaching engagements ar- 
ranged through the Secretary. An im- 
portant step has already been taken m 
the offer of the services of Pioneer Preachers 
to the London District Unitarian Society 
for the purpose of carrying on the work of 
the churches at Stratford, Forest Gate, 
and Walthamstow. Terms have been 


agreed to by the Society, and as soon as — 


the churches have signified their acquie- 
sence their duties will commence. Apph- 
cations for the services of the Pioneer 
Preachers, whether for Sunday services or 
week-night meetings, should be made to 
the secretary, the Rev. T. P. Spedding. 


He will be pleased to give information — 
respecting the movement to those who 


feel interested in this new and important 


missionary enterprise. 4 zg 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
The colonial and foreign correspondence’ 
and work of the Association have grown 
largely during the past few years. At 


Johannesburg the Rev. G. ©. Sharpe 1s. 


engaged in the arduous task of gathering 
together a permanent congregation. he 
need for a suitable building for worship. 
and work has become pressing. The Com- 
mittee of the Association have promised — 
a grant of £100 towards the cost of erecting 
a Unitarian Free Church or Hall, condi- 
tional on the congregation and its friends 
in Johannesburg raising not less than £500. 
Mr. G. W. Brown (chairman of the Colonial 
and Foreign Sub-committee), and the Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant have been authorised to 


’ 
f 


= 


constituted as follows:— 
Warden, Dr. W. Tudor Jones; chairman 


4 


SS 


x 


s 


collect in this country, if possible, £400 for _ 
the building fund, in addition to the grant 


of £100 made by the Association. fa 
There seems to be endless opportunity 


_ spread interest in Germany, and_ the 


warded a resolution to Pastor Traub, con- 
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for Unitarian missionary work in Western 


Canada. At Vancouver it is desired to 
erect a church, and the Committee of the 
Association have promised £50 to the 
building fund when the land is secured and 
building operations have commenced. At 
Winnipeg the Rev. Horace Westwood has 
entered upon his ministry in a spirit of 
determination and hopefulness. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the congregation 
at Ottawa have now as their minister the 


- Rev. J. T. Sunderland, so well known to 


many Unitarians in this country. At Bris- 
bane, in Australia, the Rev. Douglas Price 
is meeting with a remarkable response. 
Large congregations assemble week after 
week to listen to his message. He has now 
upwards of a thousand subscribers to his 
monthly paper, The Modernist. He also 
proposes starting a Postal Mission for the 
benefit of religious inquirers living at a 
distance from Brisbane. In New Zealand 
the new Church Hall has been opened at 
Timaru, and the Rev. J. H. G. Chapple 
is doing splendid pioneer work on behalf of 
the principles and faith of Unitarians. 
At Dunedin the Rev. F. W. Kennedy has 
been conducting Sunday services’ with 
considerable promise. Mr. Chapple, Mr. 
Jellie, and Mr. Hall, will render some 
guidance and assistance in the attempt to 
establish a Unitarian church in such an 
important town as Dunedin. 

In Italy the Rev. G. Conte is busily 
engaged in varied missionary work. He has 
recently formed a Society or Union of Free 
Believers, united by their faith in a Supreme 
Being, by the freedom of their study of 
religious questions, by a common desire to 
translate their faith and knowledge into 
doing good, and promoting higher and 
nobler ideals of civic duty. Mr. Conte 
points out that he found great opposition 
to the idea of importing into Italy a new 
Protestant Church. They are attracted 
by the principles and faith of Unitarianism, 
and desire to form a new Italian organisa- 
tion of their own. The committee which 
has been formed includes eminent. profes- 
sors in the Universities of Naples, of Rome, 
and of Pisa, men of letters, and leaders in 
progressive educational and. social move- 
ments in Italy. These men did not know 
Mr. Conte personally, they were simply 
attracted by the principles and faith which 
he promulgated. 

The treatment meted out to Pastor G. 
Yraub, of Dortmund, has aroused wide- 


leaders of Liberal Christianity are not a 
little alarmed by what they regard as a 
distinct set-back to the movement. The 
Committee of the Association have for- 


gratulating him on the courageous stand 
he has made for hberty of thought and ex- 
pression in religion, according to him the 
sympathy of the Association in the anxiety 
and trouble he is now enduring in conse- 
quence of his expulsion from the State 
Church, and expressing the hope that 
Liberal Christians throughout Germany 


_ will not relax their efforts in the struggle 


to secure complete freedom of religious 
worship and speech. 

The visits of the Rev. W. Wooding and 
Mrs. Wooding to the Unitarian Churches 
in Australia and New Zealand were heartily 

_ appreciated by the respective congrega- 
tions, and by the Committee of the Associa- 


tion. At a Welcome Home Meeting, held 
at Essex Hall, July 10, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wooding gave a full and _ interesting 
account of their visits,and of the excellent 
reception they everywhere experienced as 
the representatives of the Association. 


OBITUARY. 
The death of Mr. John Harrison. has 


involved the Association in the loss of one 
of its most devoted and honoured members. 
Mr. Harrison had many and varied in- 
terests in life; but those who knew him 
best are well aware that the support and 
spread of the principles and faith repre- 
sented by the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association lay very close to his 
heart. 
who had the privilege of working with 
him on the Committee; for many years 
he was a generous and steadfast supporter 
of the Association ; and during the two 
years he held the office of President he 


He was a man beloved by those 


laboured incessantly on its behalf, and for 
the advancement of the religious move- 
ment which it exists to promote. The 
Association has sustained the loss of valued 
supporters who were members of the 
Council in the death of Mr. James 8. Beale 
of London, the Rev. Andrew Chalmers of 
Wakefield, and Mr. F. Monks of Southport, 
formerly of Warrington. To the relatives 
and friends of the deceased the members 
of the Council will desire to tender their 
respectful sympathy. 

In moving the adoption of the Report, 
Mr. Hawksley paid a tribute of affection 
and regard to the members of Council 
whose death they all felt as a personal loss, 
including Mr. John Harrison and Mr. J. 8. 
Beale. The Rev. W.G. Tarrant, speaking 
on behalf of the ministers, expressed their 
deep sense of the loss they had sustained 
in the death of Mr. Harrison, who was 
better known amongst them than any other 
layman in the country. Every minister 
regarded him as a personal friend, and 
many of them had reason to be specially 
grateful to him for many personal acts of 
kindness and encouragement which they 
would never forget. Mr. Ion Pritchard 
and the Rev. F. Summers also added a 
few words of similar testimony. Dr. Cyril 
Greaves moved a resolution of sympathy 
with the relatives and friends of the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, which was seconded by 
Mr. Fellowes Pearson, and carried unani- 
mously. Various other matters, chiefly 
arising out of the Report, were discussed by 
Miss E. Sharpe, the Rev. W. W. C. Pope, 
the Rev. W. Wooding, Dr. Tudor Jones, 
Mr. Clennell, and the Rev. C. Roper. 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS. 


The following arrangements have been 
made for the autumnal meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Sheffield, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 20 and 21 :— 

Wednesday, November 20.—Reception by 
the Sheffield Committee at 2.30. Confer- 
ence at 3.10 on ‘‘ Unitarian Thought on 
Vital Questions of Religion.’’ Paper by 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, followed by dis- 
cussion. Conference at 4.25 on ‘‘ Women’s 
Work in our Churches,’’ introduced by 
Miss E. Rosalind Lee and Mrs. Sydney 
Martineau. Address at 5.40 by the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson on ‘‘ The Call to the 
Churches to Sustain the Stipends of their 


Ministers.’ Tea will be provided in the 
Channing Hall at 6. There will be a reli- 
gious sétvice in Upper Chapel at 7.30, 


conducted by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 


and sermon by the Rev. W. Copeland 


Bowie. 

Thursday, November 21.—Devotional ser- 
vice at 10, conducted by the Rev. W. 
Lawrence Schroeder. Conference at 10.30 
on ‘‘The Religious Education of our 
Young People,’’ introduced by the Presi- 
dent and the Hon. Secretary of the Sunday 
School Association, and the Editor of the 
Sunday School Quarterly. Conference at 
12 on ‘‘ The Mission of the Printed Word,”’ 
introduced by the Rev. Charles Roper. 
There will be an invitation luncheon at 
1.15. Conference at 3.15 on ‘*‘ Our Mis- 
sionary Work as Unitarians under Present- 
Day Conditions,’’ introduced by the Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin and Mr. Percy Preston. 
Tea in the Channing Hall at 5.30. Public 
meeting in Upper Chapel at 7.30, when Mr. 
A. J. Hobson, the present Lord Mayor of 
Sheffield, will occupy the chair. Addresses 
will be delivered as follows :—‘* The Hero- 
isms of the Past,’’ by the Rev. Neander 
Anderton; ‘‘ The Hopes of the Future,”’ 
by the Rev. ©. J. Street; ‘‘ The Duties 
of the Present,’’? by Mrs. Sydney Marti- 
neau; ‘‘ The Call of Truth,’’ by the Rev. 
Alfred Hall. Short speeches are “also 
expected from Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone 
(president of the National Conference), and 
Mr. G. E. Verity (president of the York- 
shire Unitarian Union). 


THE PRICE OF RUBBER. — 


Tue Rev. John H. Harris, organising 
secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society, speaking last Sunday -~ 
afternoon at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, said 
that,in cash, crude rubber from the central 
regions of the African and South American 
continents was valued at £300 per ton. 
But the price per top in the loss of human 
life was prodigious. very ton of rubber 
from the Putumayo involved a loss of ten 
lives. During fifteen years of the most 
violent Congo exploitation, King Leopold 
is known to have extracted about 70,000 
tons of rubber, valued at twenty-one 
millions sterling, andthe most conservative 
estimates go to show that the loss in human 
life. averaged somewhere between 150 
and 172 lives per ton. 


THE DEANSGATE LECTURES. 
Tue second series of the ‘‘ Deansgate 
Lectures’’ given at the Milton Hall, 
Deansgate, Manchester, which were so 
successful last winter, was started on 
Tuesday, October 29.- The course will 
deal with ‘‘ Modern Problems of Religious 
Thought.’’. Canon Rashdall, who gave 
the first lecture, took for his subject 
‘‘The Problem of Evil.’ The other 
lectures will be as follows :—November 5, 
‘‘ The Study of the New Testament,’’ by 
Dr. James Moffatt; November 12, ‘‘ The 
Permanent Value of the Old Testament,’’ 
by Professor A. 8. Peake ; November 19, 
‘*The Unfettered Will’? by Dr. War- 
schauer ; November 26, ‘‘ Christianity and 
other Religions,’’ by Professor Moulton ; 
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Deceraber 3, a lecture, the subject of which 
will be announced later, by Sir Henry 
Jones; and December 10, ‘‘ The Divinity 
of Christ,’ by the Rev. William Temple. 
All further information may be obtained 
at the Milton Hall (Inquiry Office), 244, 
Deansgate, Manchester. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


TRAINING THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Now that the problem of the mentally 
deficient has at length been forced on the 
attention of Parliament—even to secure 
consideration for the question has been 
a stupendous task—we ought not to forget 
the magnificent services of the voluntary 
‘pioneer worker, if the community as a 
whole takes upon itself the care of the 
mentally deficient. That this particular 
problem ought to be dealt with by the 
community as a whole is a matter upon 
which there is very little difference of 
opinion among disinterested workers. Miss 
Dendy’s splendid work at Sandlebridge 
needs no description for readers of this 
journal, but perhaps some details of 
another remarkable institution for train- 
ing the feeble-minded—that at Starcross, 
Exeter—may be of interest at a time 
when the subject is being discussed in 
Parliament and in the press. The fact 
that this particular institution was estab- 
lished in 1864 shows how long the voluntary 
worker has been pointing the way. For 
the details which follow. we are indebted 
to the October number of Progress, the 
journal of the British Institute of Social 


Service. 
* * * 


‘“ Ar the time of the last annual report 
there were on the books 209 boys and 
94 girls, who are taught in separate class- 
rooms, and do not associate except at 
meal times, entertainments or at divine 
service. Two hours only are devoted 
each morning to school-lessons; but the 
time spent in schools and workshops 
forms but a small part of their training, 
which goes on continuously from the time 
they get up in the morning until they 
retire to rest at night, every hour being 
fully occupied either at work or in the 
enjoyment of organised games and amuse- 
ments. Boys are taught shoemaking, 
tailoring, brush-making, basket-making, 
straw-plaiting, mat-making, carpentry, 
wood-carving, tweed, serge, flannel and 
blanket weaving, house-painting, baking, 
farming, garden and domestic work. Girls 
are instructed in dress-making, needlework, 
knitting (both hand and machine), laundry 
work; the making of Honiton lace, straw 
hats, wool rugs and mats, in addition 
to all kinds of domestic work and cooking, 
while poultry-rearing has recently been 
introduced as an outdoor occupation for 
them. Generally speaking, each child 
1s taught two trades, a different one on 
alternate weeks, which keeps the pupil’s 
occupations from becoming monotonous. 
It is interesting also to note that nearly 
every article of clothing worn by the in- 
mates 1s made on the premises, mainly 
by the pupils themselvyes,’’ 


SYNDICALISM AND THE Cost or Livine, 


It is now generally admitted that in 
including our 


own, the cost of living has been going 


all industrial countries, 
up rapidly during the last ten years, 
while wages have, on the whole, either 
remained stationary or have actually 
decreased. The spending power of money 
is a factor which is very often forgotten 
when the rate of wages is being discussed, 
and there can be no question that the 
spending power of money is less than it 
was, especially in Germany. It may not 
be without interest to note that some of 
the Continental Syndicalists have been 
advising their followers to consume less 
alcoholic liquors and tobacco, as one 
means of meeting the increased cost of 
living. With this particular piece of 
advice probably no one will quarrel. 
At the same time one must say that it is 
a little difficult even for professed students 
to keep pace with the kaleidoscopic 
changes of Syndicalist doctrine. M. George 
Sorel, the philosopher of the movement, as 
he was until recently, has written to his 
former confréres and followers expressing 
his great dissatisfaction with them and 
stating that he has joined the Royalists, 
whom he considers much more promising ! 
It always has been easy to skip from 
the extreme left to the extieme right. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Blackpool: South Shore—On Tuesday, 
October 15, a Band of Hope in connection 
with the Lytham-road Church was succegs- 
fully established, with an encouraging attend. 
ance and a good programme, officers and 
committee being duly appointed. Harvest 
services were held on Sunday, October 20, 
After evening service a meeting of ladies was 
held, and a branch of the British League of 
Unitarian Women was formed. 

East Ham: Libera! Christian League.—This 
branch has sustained a severe logs in the death 
of its founder, Mr. T. J. Heaven. A numerous 
company was present at the interment last 
Tuesday, including representatives from Messrs. 
Moir & Son, the deceased’s employers, the 
League Executive, East Ham, West Ham, 
Tlford and Islington branches, and the Pioneer 
Preachers. The service was conducted by the 
Rey. Stanley James, of Walthamstow. 

London: Essex Church.—The embroidered 
frontal, which has been carried out by Miss 
Violet Preston for the church, completes the 
scheme of decoration in the chancel. The 
design of flowers and foliage was prepared by 
Mr. Henry Holiday to harmonise with, and 
carry down the prevailing colours of his 
mosaic panels. The work has been most 
beautifully executed by Miss Preston, and the 
Church Committee has passed a resolution of 
thanks, on behalf of the congregation, for her 
kindness in undertaking it. The autumn 


“service for members of the Boys’ Own Brigade, 


Boy Scouts, and Boys’ Clubs will take place 
at Essex Church on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 3, at 7 o'clock. A special address will be 
delivered by the Rev. H. B. Speight. All 
who are interested in work among boys are 
invited to be present, 


Manchester: Gorton.—The recent bazaar 
proved a great success, the four days’ sales 
and donations amounting to £708. This 
included a generous contribution of £50 appor- 
tioned to the various stalls by Mr. Charles 
Hawksley. At the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings a presentation was made to the Rev. 
Albert Thornhill by Mr. T. Grundy, on behalf 
of the workers, who wished in this way to signify 
their warm regard for him and Mrs. Thornhill. - 

Mansfield.—The ministry of the Rev. F, H. 
Vaughan at the Old Meeting House was 
brought to a conclusion on Sunday evening, — 
October 27. A crowded congregation was 
present. Mr. Vaughan spoke with gratitude 
of the freedom which had been allowed him in 
preaching from that pulpit. He had been ~ 
allowed to say what he thought he ought to 
say, and this freedom had made him endeavour © 
the more to live up to the reality of the open 
trust. The churches, he said, should confine 
themselves to religion; to make men more 
sensitive to the appeal of God’s love. Love 
to man, he said, as an expression of Love to 
God, was the primary principle of Christianity. 
After the service the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated. Mr. Vaughan has endeared himself 
not only to his own congregation, but to all 
those with whom he has come in contact, 
says a correspondent. His life and preaching 
have emphasised the spiritual side of religion ; 
he has endeavoured to found a common basis 
of agreement in the various religious denomi- 
nations on things essential. ‘‘ Have,’’ he has 
maintained, ‘‘ what opinions you will of 
Christ, if you will but follow the leadings of his 
spirit.’’ His removal is a loss not only to the 
members of the congregation, but to the town 
of Mansfield generally. On Monday evening, 
October 28, a congregational service was held 
in the schoolroom, The chairman, Mr. W. A. 
Vallance, briefly reviewed the work of the last 
six years, during Mr. Vaughan’s ministry ; 
the extension and improvement to the church 
and school buildings, and the religious work 
that had been carried on, testifying to the high 
spiritual value of Mr. Vaughan’s preaching 
and activity. Mr. J. Harrop White urged on 
the members of the congregation to attend 
regularly, and support the services and insti- 
tutions during the time there was no minister. 
Mr. Jno. Birks made special reference to Mr. 
Vaughan’s sermons, and to his work among the 
children. On behalf of the members of the 
congregation he was presented with a purse of 
gold, and a book for each of his four children © 
as a token of respect and esteem. A large 
framed photo, with inscription, of the interior 
of the Old Meeting House, was also presented 
to him on behalf of the members of the ‘‘ Olga 
Vaughan Flower Guild.’’ Mr. Vaughan, in 
acknowledging the gifts, thanked the members 
of the congregation for their kind help and 
sympathy during his six years amongst them, 
and asked« them to continue to support the 
services. 

A United Nonconformist service was held 
at the Old Meeting House on Wednesday, 
October 23, to commemorate the Great Eject- 
ment in 1662, which was attended by most of 
the ministers of the town. The service was 
conducted by the Rev. G. E. Rudram (Primi- 
tive Methodist), the Rev. W. H. Bicknell 
(Baptist) and the Rev. W. H. Proudlove 
(United Methodist) assisting. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. W. J. McAdam (Congre- 
gational) and the Rev. l’. H. Vaughan (minis- 
ter of the Old Meeting House), the service 
being concluded by the Rev. A. Firth (former 
Baptist minister). The gathering was remark- 
able from the fact that it brought together, 
for the first time for many years in Mansfield, 
not only the ministers of the various denomina- 
tions, but also members of the several congre- 
gations. With characteristic courage and zeal, 
the Rey. F. Heming Vaughan seized the oppor- 
tunity to put in a plea for greater unity and 
co-operation among the churches in their 
warfare on irreligion and the social evils of 
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the age. He pointed out how unity—not uni- 
formity—might be obtained without sacrificing 
individual freedom, and spoke hopefully of the 
future. It was an address which struck a high 
note and created a powerful impression. 

Marple.—A bazaar in aid of the funds of 
the Unitarian Church will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, November 8 and 9, Mr. 
Charles Hawksley will perform the opening 
ceremony on the first day, Mr. J. Hall Brooks, 
of Hyde, on the second day.. Any help which 
friends are able to give will be most gratefully 
received. The church is still in its infancy, 
the first minister, the Rev. Leonard Short, 
having only been appointed two months ago, 
but it is believed that it has before it a future 
of usefulness and prosperity. 

National Unitarian Temperance Association. 
—A concert in aid of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation was held at Essex Hall on Saturday, 
October 26, about 150 persons being present. 
The artists included Miss Barbour, L.R.A.M., 
Miss E. Coram, R.A.M., Miss Bredall, the 
Misses Withall, Mrs. W. Randall Marshall, Mr. 
H. Collier Grounds, and Mr. G. V. Carter. 
The secretary (Mr. E. F. Cowlin, 40, Marler- 
road, Forest Hill, S.E.) asks us to remind 
ministers and Sunday-school superintendents 
that Nov. 10 will be Temperance Sunday. 
At least 100 churches and schools observed 
the day last year, and in view of the increas- 
ing need for active temperance work it is 
hoped that the number will be larger this year. 
Mr. Cowlin will be glad to forward, on receipt 
of 3d. in stamps, a selection of the pamphiets 
published by the Association which may be 
useful to those who are preparing sermons 
and addresses. He adds that he would feel 
obliged if ministers and superintendents will 
send him a brief account of any services held. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday Schocl 
Union.—The annual meeting of the Union 
was held at Stockport on Saturday, October 26, 
Mr. Radcliffe Firth, of Mossley, presiding. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. Albert Slater, presented 
the annual report, this being the 25th report 
he has given, and in the absence of the Trea- 
surer he also read the financial statement. 
Resolutions of sympathy with the relatives 
of the Rev. C. Wesley Butler, of Mottram, and 
Mr. Wm. Belfield, of Ashton, were passed. 
The President offered a hearty welcome into 
the Union to the Revs. John Ellis and Leonard 
Short on their settlement at Stalybridge and 
Marple respectively; and also gave a hearty 
welcome to Mr. C. Johnson, a delegate from 
the Midland Sunday School Association. A 
resolution was passed thanking Mr. F. Hep- 
worth, of Oldham, for his services as treasurer 
during the past nine years, and Mr. Samuel 
Ashworth, of Gee Cross, was elected treasurer. 
The other officers were re-elected. In the 
evening the sixth musical festival was held in 
the church. The new President, the Rev. 
E. G. Evans, B.A., of Dukinfield, presided, 
and a choir of 70 voices from the schools 
of the Union gave an excellent programme of 
five anthems. Sacred solos were given by 
Miss Aldred, of Stockport, Miss Roebuck, of 
Ashton, and Messrs. F. Binyon and Jos. 
Robinson, of Gee Cross. Mr. Wm. Woolley 
acted as conductor, and Mr. James Broadbent 
as organist and accompanist. __ 

South Cheshire and District Associaticn.— 
The autumnal meeting of the Association was 
-held in the Old Presbyterian Chapel, Nant- 
wich, on Saturday, October 26. The Presi- 
_ dent (Miss Edith Gittins, Newcastle), presided 
at the business meeting, and in the course of 
her address moved that a hearty welcome be 
given to the Rev.W. McMullan, who had lately 
entered the ranks of the Association through 
his settlement at Newcastle-under-Lyme. They 
had suffered a loss through the removal of the 
Rev. W. J. Pond from Whitchurch to Stan- 
nington, and the President proposed that a 
letter conveying the good wishes of that meet- 
ing be sent to him. The Rey. W. Stephens 
seconded the proposal, which® was carried 


unanimously. Arrangements were made for 
the services at Whitchurch while the pulpit is 
vacant. A conference was held after the busi- 
ness meeting, when the hon. secretary, the 
Rey. W. A. Weatherall, under the title of 
‘©The work which awaits us,’’ introduced 
some suggestions relating to better organisa- 
tion and co-operation. An interesting discus- 
sion followed, but the general verdict of the 
meeting was one of warm approval. It was 
resolyed that the President and Secretary 
should formulate a definite scheme on the 
lines of the suggestions made, and submit the 
proposals to the respective congregations. 
Afterwards a service was held in the chapel, 
conducted by the Rev. W. McMullan. 
Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Union. 
—The quarterly conference was held at Hud- 
dersfield on Saturday, October 26, when a 
paper on ‘‘ Should we have a Confirmation 
Service for our Young People ? ’’ was read by 
the Rev. W. R. Shanks. The question was 
dealt with from the affirmative side, and an 
interesting discussion followed. Mr. Shanks 
urged the necessity for a manual to be pre- 
pared for the use of parents and teachers. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


A ResmEnTIAL COLLEGE FOR WORKING 
WomMEN. 

The council of the Robert Browning 
Settlement at Walworth is considering 
a scheme for establishing a residential 
college where working girls and women 
may have the benefit of a year’s training 
to fit them for their work in life. Seven 
houses with gardens in the neighbourhood 
of Cheshunt have been offered to the 
Settlement, and the enterprise will sbortly 
be discussed in detail at a conference 
of interested workers. The course of 
instruction laid down is of a very practical 
character, and there will be a Home section 
for the purpose of furnishing instruction 
in domestic matters, carpentry, drainage, 
laundry, dress and food values. 


** Our Berrers.”’ 

Sir Herbert Tree spoke in a very frank 
way of the ‘* mischievous doctrine implied 
in the phrase ‘our betters,’’’ in his 
speech at Worcester on behalf of the 
Bishop’s emergency fund for the scholars 
last week. To create the sense of self- 
respect, he declared, was the first duty 
of the State, but he seemed to think that 
this was a hard thing to do while ‘“ gen- 
tility?’ was our watchword. ‘‘ We sing 
in unison the hymn of respectability. 
The rarest thing in humanity is independ- 
ence of mind, the faculty of thinking and 
acting for oneself. To be oneself is the 
greatest luxury in the world, and I am 
bound to say it is the most expensive. 
Were we taught in our youth that happiness 
does not depend upon riches, nor honour 
upon honours, that our greatest pride 
should be to fulfil ourselves instead of 
apeing our betters, there would be less 
unhappiness in life.’ 


Tue Jutta Warp Hower MEmorIAL. 

The portrait of Julia Ward Howe 
which is to hang in the Council Chamber 
of the Old State House, Boston, Mass., 
was formally dedicated at a gathering 


= 


which included several. friends of anti- 
slavery days on October 15. Several 
addresses were delivered, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead speaking the final word of tribute 
in reference to Mrs. Howe’s influence on 
the women’s clubs movement, and her 
intense interest in the cause of universal 
peace. A pleasing feature of the pro- 
gramme was the singing of ‘‘ The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’ by Miss Rosetta 
Key, in which the company joined. The 
accompaniment was played by Dr. Wendte 
on the little old organ, now one of the 
treasures of the priceless collection of 
antiquities in the Old State House, on 
which Oliver Holden composed “* Corona- 
tion ’’ at his home in Charlestown. 


VEGETARIANS AND GooD COOKING. 

Lady Paget dealt severely with vege- 
tarian cooks in a very practical paper which 
was read at the 65th anniversary of the 
Vegetarian Society, in Manchester, of 
which Dr. W. E. A. Axon in president. 
‘“* The real fanatic vegetarians are enough 
to wreck the whole movement,’ she 
declared, ‘‘ for their idea of cooking is nil. 
With the distasteful made-up things and 
spices which they use they produce dishes 
which, I think, would be a condign punish- 
ment for convicts.’ What is desirable, 
she thinks, is the practical study of the 
cooking of other nations from books trans- 
lated carefully and exactly from the 
original. ‘‘ A good knowledge of hygiene 
is the best foundation for vegetarianism,’’ 
the writer added, ‘‘ where it is not in- 
spired by the highest sense of duty towards 
the mute creation and the knowledge 
that it helps to sever the threads which 
bind humanity to materialism.’’ 


PrincE LIcHNOWSKY AND ANGLO-GERMAN 
RELATIONS. 

The new German Ambassador has made 
an important contribution to the volume on 
England and Germany by leaders of public 
opinion in both Empires, published by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. In summing up 
his conclusions on Anglo-German relations 
Prince Lichnowsky states the outstanding 
questions to be: Firstly : Is the opposition 
between us founded on development and 
division of power, on the whole array of 
political factors which evade the influence 
of each, and does it appear that their com- 
plete removal is only possible at the 
price of vital interests? ‘To that question ” 
1 would answer: Yes. Secondly: Must 
this opposition Jead to war, and is a 
violent solution of the matter only in the 
interest of one of the two Powers ? I answer 
emphatically, No. Thirdly, can a modus 
vivendi be found which shuts out war as 
an encroachment on essential aims and 
purposes, and is it possible, in spite of a 
certain sensitiveness, to bring about an 
understanding founded on respect and 
confidence ? | believe it is. 


A New Hospira, FoR WoMEN. 

£20,000 is still required to complete 
the erection of the South London Hospital 
for Women, which will occupy a site over- 
looking Clapham Common, and will be 
staffed by women. At present the Royal 
Free Hospital is the only general hospital in 
London which admits women on its honor- 
ary staff. 
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Schools 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWIOCH, CHESHIRE. 
Chairman of the Governors: 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the Hrap- 
MASTER; orto the Olerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHau, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigueatE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Mise 
Linian Tausot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MISTRESS. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and aE ey 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development, Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staif, 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.STepHEenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


The Fnquirer. 


October 19th issue contains the following :— 

“The Rationality of Spiritual Trust.’’ 
By Professor G. Dawes Hicks, 

‘* Christianity and Citizenship.”’ By Rev. 
L. P. Jacks. 

‘‘The Liberal Movement in Evangelical 
Christianity.”” By Rev. E. B. 
SPEIGHT. 

‘“‘The Liberal Movement in the Church 
of England.” By Canon LILLey. 

An Interview with Professor Sieper, of 
Munich, on Anglo-German Relations. 

‘‘The Task of Reconstruction.’? By the 
EDITOR. jet eee 

To be obtained from THe PUBLISHER, 

3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Post free 14d. 


NOW READY FOR OCTOBER, 


The Sunday School 
| Quarterly. 


Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


ConreENTSs. 


Infant Olass Teaching. Dorothy Tarrant, M.A. 
A Good Guide (Poem), Elizabeth Wilson. 
A Vote of Confidence. George J. Allen. 
Heroes of Faith—Dr, Channing. Albert Thornhill, M.A, 
The Teaching of Jesus.—I. G. C. Sharpe. 
William Carey, Missionary. W.H. Carpenter. 
A.M.D,G. W. Lawrence Schroeder, M.A. 
English Unitarian Churches (Poem). Robert Pearce, 
The Theory and Practice of Sunday School Teaching 
—IIl. A: Stephen Noel. 
A New Story of Burnley United. William J. Pigott. 
Notes for Teachers.—XXXI,—XLVIII. 
Arthur Brooke. 
Five Lessons for Infants— 
Dorothy Tarrant, M.A. 
The Making of a North Country School. J. Lonsdale Cox. 
Children’s Services. George Jessel, M.A., M.B. 
Friends and Foes—A Morality (A Play for Children), 
H, W. Hawkes. 
By the Way. 


Threepence net, Postage 1d. 


London: 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Easex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.G, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 
Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
Nov. 3.—Rev. DENpy AGATE, of Altrincham. 


,, 10.—Rev. H. D. Rogerts, of Hope Street 
Church, Liverpool. 


,, 17.—Rev. JosprH Woop, late of Birming- 
ham. 


,, 24.—Rev. Dr. 5. H. MeLione, of Man- 
chester. 


l Ta CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Si1r ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. : 


Dele Channa ge A. HArpcastTLe, 


Lersiiz T, Burnert. | Miss Cucrt GRADWELL. 
HumpPHREY G. RvssELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 6&/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 33 per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d:, Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific, Technica). Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=-Hand at Half Prices, 
State Wants. 
APPROVAL, 


Catalogues Free. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135, CharingCross Rd., London, W.G. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS 


Price 1s. 
Price 34d. 


Sermons of Life and Love. 
Pilgrim Songs. 
: Postage Extra. 
Jan be obtained from Mr. C. REYNOLDs, by 
letter addressed to University Hall, Gordon 
Square, W.C,. 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran - 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea Vier, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
ey certificate.—Mr, and Mrs, Sipngy P. 
OTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Avice E._ Passavant receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.—Particularsfrom Miss SmiTH. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for Lady 

(not invalid) in Lady’s house at Acton, 

Exchange references,—H, C., clo H. G. Scarll, 
404, Uxbridge-road, W. 


AST GRINSTEAD,— Comfortably 

furnished Cottage to Let. Pleasantly 
situated, with large garden. Two sitting 
rooms, three bedrooms. Twenty minutes’ 
walk from Station—A. A., Inquirer Office, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


O LET.—One or two Rooms, un- 

furnished, in quiet house within eas 
access of London. Very moderate forma, 
INQUIRER Office, 5, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
RED 

WHITE 

« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


TYPEWRITING. 
Greve ARTICLES, and MS. 


of every description accurately typed, 
1g. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. — 


EMNANT BARGAIN !—Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen Remnants, suit- 

able for making charming Teacloths, Tray- 

cloths, D’oyleys, etc. Bundle of big pieces, 

only 2/6. cathe 4d.—Hourton’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


REAT FREE OFFER !—Over 200 
Patterns of fashionable Winter Blouse 
material. Warm, light, ideal for Winter wear ; 
scores of charming designs; looks smart for 
years.— Write, Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers. 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOoLFALL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, K.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd,, at the Office. 
3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C, Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturdey, 
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G. P, PUTHAW'S SONS 


The Historic Jesus: A 
Study of the Synoptic Gospels. 
By CHARLES STANLEY LESTER. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to divest the Life and Teach- 
ings of Christ of the pagan myths and 
Jewish formalism with which the creauious 
has embellished them. 


The Revolutionary Func- 
tion of the Modern 
Church. 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York. 


6s. net. 


This ig an able piece of work from the 
pen of the present incumbent of Minot 
Savage’s pulpit, and, like Minot Savage, a 
man of independent views and fearlessly 
outspoken, 


The Natural History of 
Religious Feeling: A 
Question of Miracles in the 
Soul. 

By ISAAC A. CORNELISON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


“Tt may be sincerely hoped that his 
work will help towards a better under- 
standing of the verity of true Christianity.” 
—Occuli Review. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free, State Wants, Books Bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 135, CharingCross Rd., London, W.C, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE id., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


THE LINDSEY HALL LECTURES. 
A COURSE OF 


Theological Lectures 
will be given at 
LINDSEY HALL (Essex Church), 
The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, W 
On THURSDAYS, at 8.30 p.m. 
Nov. 14—Rev. L. P. JACKS, D.D. 


_ _ (Editor, the Hibbert Journal.) ? 
“ Religion and the need for Salvation.” 


Dec. 12.—Rev. CANON A. L. LILLEY. 
“Modernism: Roman and Anglican.” 
Jan. 16,—Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
“ Philosophy and Theology.” 
Feb. 13.—Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, Litt,D. 
“Christianity and Comparative Religion.” 
Mar. 13.—Rev. J. MOFFAT, D.D. 
“The Higher Naturalist.” 


Admission 1/-. Ticket for the Course 
(transferable), 4/-. 

Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary 

at Lindsey Hall, or at the Book-room, Essex 


Hall, Strand. 
SONGS DEVOUT 
by the 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 

(Author of “ Bee Songs,” dc.) 


Attractively bound—a suitable Gift- 
book. Price 2s, net. 


Linpsey Press, 5, Essex-st., SrRAND, W.C. 
(or of the Author, Wandsworth). 


HOW READY. 
214 pages, bound in Cloth. 
PRICE 2/6. 


DICK & DANDY 


and other Stories, viz. :— 
“Animals, Boys and a Girl,” and 
“Nellie and John Henry and Eliza.” 
By MISS DENDY. 
Reprinted by kind permission of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, 33, Soho Square, W., 
34, Cross Street, Manchester. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


| Deputation to Prime Minister. 


ATIONAL TEMPERANCE CON- 
VENTION, preceding above, will be 
held in the New Wesleyan Hall, Westminster, 
November 13, at 2.30, ‘Friends who have not 
received notice of the above important meeting, 
and are anxious to attend, should communi- 
cate immediately with the undersigned at 11, 
Tothill-street, Westminster, when tickets will 
be forwarded. 
Guy HAyYLer, 
GrorGE B. WILSON, 


Joint 
Secretaries. 


UNITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON. 


ISTEDDFOD at Essex Hall, on 
‘Saturday, Nov. 30, at 3 p-m. and 7 p.m. 
Last day for entries, Nov. 16. Admission for 
non-competitors : Afternoon or evening, ls. ; 
afternoon and evening, ls. 6d. 
RonaLp BarTRAM, Sec., 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


Chairman of the Governors : 
Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster : 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEAp- 
MASTER; orto the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W, MarsHauu, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, LonDoN, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TaLBor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian. minis apply to 

the Heap MIstTrRess. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development, Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrePpHENson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 
Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


Nov.10.—Rev. H. D. Roprrts, of Hope Street 
Church, Liverpool. 


,, 17.—Rev. JosEPH WoopD, late of Birming- 
ham. 


,, 24.—Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Meiionr, of Man- 


chester. 


FINCHLEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


HH ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 
will be held at Granville Hall, Gran- 
ville-road, North Finchley, on Sunday ple 
November 10. Services 11 am., 6.30 
Preacher, Rev. JosEpH Woop (late of Bir- 
mingham). At 4 o’clock there will be a short 
programme of music, tea and social gathering. 
All are cordially invited. 


INCHLEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
—A Lecture on “ Wordsworth” will be 
Golrsted by the Rev. Puinip WICKSTEED, 
M.A., at Granville Hall, Granville-road, North 
Finchley, on Wednesday, November - 13, ab 


Fern Lea, Kelross-road, Highbury, N. 18 p.m. rae ds, 
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N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
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are recelved to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


oe 
SUNDAY, November 10. 
LONDON. : 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. Q. 
Hoven, M.A. 


Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7. Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. CRgssny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E, Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. M. Wzston, D.D., Ph.D,; and 7, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. Frank K. Fruxston; 7, Rey, 
H. E. B. Spuicut, M.A, 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. A. M. Staptus ; 
6.30, Mr, A. StepHEmn Noer, 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BurTram ListER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. TUDOR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F, HaNKINSON,. ; 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev, C. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A 
PEARSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHynowxrTH 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDon CoopEr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. 
Rosson, B.D. Temperance Sunday, Services 
for Young People at 3 p.m., Mr. J. BREDALL. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. C. Prere 
(Pioneer Preacher); 6.30, Miss Amy 
WirHatn, B.A. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. H. D. Ropers. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Hast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lun, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brookway. 


ABERYSTWwyTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Summon JonEs, B.A. Evening Subject: « If 
God is Good, why does Evil exist ?”’ 

Brrmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp THomas, 

Brirminguam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 

BiacKroon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. 
Bope.z Sirs. 

Bourton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonns, M.A. 

Bovgnemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 1] and 6,30, Rev. V. D, Davis, B.A. 


Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. L. Tucker, B.A. 

Bauiauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rey. PRigstimy PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Iree Christian}, Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. G. Warp. 
Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBripcn, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. | 

CumstrR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans, 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Broxu. 

Dran Row, 10.45, and 
Styat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. O. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
HE. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

EvzsHam, Oat-street Chapel, I1 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WItxIAms. 

Grp Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
F, H. Vauauan. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horspam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 

road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lxeeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. 
Kine. 

Lutonstrr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. KE. I. Fripp, B.A. 

Lzwexs, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNnELL. 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. CrapDocK. 

LiverPoon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. C. PFAOCH. 

LivreRPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
J. C. Oparrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E. S. 
RUsseELL, B.A. 

Matpstong, Unitarian Church, TJarl-street> 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. FarquyaRson. 

MaxcunustrR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

ManoueEster, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wuiraker, B.A. 

New Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNB, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30; Rev. ALrrep Hazy, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuDDLE. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

PortsmoutTH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THOMPSON. 

Portsmovurn, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Pesston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

SoarsorouaH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosrraH Warn. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rey. 
Cc. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmourH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WixLlaAm AGAR. 

Soursaport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

Sournameron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDBHA®, M.A. 

Torquay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. EH. 
O?Connok, B.D. 

TuNBRIDGH WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. B. StraLLWOoRTHY. 

West Kresy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HawxKzs. 


11 and 6.30, 


11.30 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


HE PULPIT at PARK LANE 
CHAPEL is -Vacant, Mr. Higham’s 
Ministry terminating on October 31, 1912. 


DEATH. 


PuHILuirs. — On November 28, at Newton, 
Porthcawl, Mary, widow of the late William 
Phillips, and mother of Rev. Wm. J. 
Phillips, Nottage, South Wales, in her 87th 
year. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


JENKINSON.—In ever loving memory of my 
dear Father, Samuel Jenkinson, formerly 
minister of the Malton Unitarian Church 
who entered rest October 17, 1905. Also of 
my dear Mother, Eliza Jenkinson, daughter 
of the late Johnathan Hirst of Oldham, who 
entered rest October 26, 1905. 

“To live in hearts we leave 
behind, is not to die.” 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


—p>— 


AN anyone recommend a Tutor 

who takes not more than three or four 
resident boys, and who would give special 
attention to the development of a rather 
backward boy ’—T., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


RANCE.—A dvertiser seeks informa- 

tion with view to-sending son, aged 16, to 

learn language.—J. B. Watson, 92, Kirkcaldy- 
road, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 
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1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
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The Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
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THE campaign in the Balkans has been 
one of the most meteoric in_ history. 
The military collapse of Turkey has 
created a situation full of the most exciting 
possibilities, which was not even dreamed 
of a few weeks ago. The refusal of the 
Great Powers to accede to Turkey’s 
request for intervention makes it probable 
that Constantinople will fall into the hands 
of the Allies. And afterwards? It is 
impossible not to hope that the Cross will 
replace the Crescent in St. Sophia. The 
‘*bag and baggage’’ policy is the only 
one which is consistent with the orderly 
development of civilisation in South-Hast 
Europe. 1912, like 1453, may be one of 
the dates which mark the beginning of 
a new epoch. 

ee See 


Tue result of the Presidential election 
in the United States will be hailed with 
general satisfaction. The choice of Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson by an overwhelming 
majority shows that the commonsense 
of the American people is proof against 
whirlwind campaigns and over-weening 
self-confidence. It is also a welcome sign 
of a widespread revolt against the rigging 
of American politics by financial interests. 
The attempt to discredit the new President 
aS a Professor unfit for the turmoil of 
public life has failed signally. He brings 
to the difficulties of his high office the 
gifts of a trained intelligence and the 
practical experience which he has acquired 


as Governor of New Jersey during the. 


past two years, a position in which he has 
showed a quiet and firm independence of 
boss-rule and financial intrigue, 


moters are, we believe, satisfied that much 
good has been done in cementing the 
ties of friendship. The closing session 
was devoted to a discussion of the pro- 
motion of mutual knowledge of the two 
countries and their common tasks in the 
development of culture. Lord Courtney, 
who presided, spoke of the interpenetration 
of England and Germany in the spheres 
of commerce and knowledge. Science, 
he said, knows no national divisions, 
Professor Sieper, of Munich, who followed, 
pointed out that the press was not entirely 
to blame for bad feeling between the two 
countries. The press was only ‘‘ a social 
secretion,’’ and was what we made it. 
Other speakers were the Bishop of Win- 
chester, Professor Foerster, of Berlin, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and Professor Wendt. 


* * * 


As we made some strong comments upon 
Lord Roberts’ recent speech in Manchester, 
we must, in fairness, call attention to the 
reply to his critics which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian on Wednesday. Lord 
Roberts complains that he has been 
misunderstood, but we think that his 
letter does little to remove the painful 
impression created by his praise of a 
relentless policy of war. He thinks, ap- 
parently, that we have nothing further 
to gain, and can, therefore, in our own in- 
terests follow after peace; but that a 
patriotic German ought to desire war, as 
soon as a favourable opportunity arises, in 
order to advance the interests of the Father- 
land. In the light of this explanation 
Lord Roberts’ words lose none of their 
mischievous falsity. His cardinal error 
is that he thinks of international relation- 
ships in terms of physical force and con- 
quered territory and not of common 
interests, 


The Home Office took full responsibility 
for the weakening amendment in regard 
to powers of arrest, which was introduced 
in the Standing Committee. Mr. McKenna 
said that a mistake had been made and 
advised the House to restore the Bill to its 
original form. This was agreed to without 
a division. On Clause 2, which provides 
for the flogging of male procurers on a 
second conviction, there was a sharp 
division of opinion. The Government 
made it a question of confidence and an 
anti-flogging amendment was defeated by 
297 votes to 44. Subsequently an amend- 
ment to permit flogging in the case of 
first offenders was carried against the 
advice of the Home Secretary by 136 votes 
to 132. We comment elsewhere upon the 
very serious issues which are raised by this 
reversion to methods of violence in our 
penal code. 


% %* * 


Ir is hardly creditable either to our 
intelligence or our sympathies that so 
little attention has been given in the 
public press to the strike among the 
women engaged in the hollow ware 
trade in the Black Country. The con- 
ditions of the work are unhealthy and 
degrading. The strike is among women, 
many of them blasted with disease, 
who have been earning 5s. to 8s. a week, 
for a wage of 10s. for a week of 54 hours. 
Here is a vignette of human misery in the 
wealthiest country in the world from the 
pen of Mr. Keighley Snowden, the special 
commissioner of the Daily Citizen : 

** There was a little middle-aged mother 
with her face tied up. She pressed her 
fingers on her cheek bones or held her 
hand on the top of her head all the while 
she talked. Sheisagalvaniser. The effect 


of chemical fumes has been to give her 
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incessant face-ache, but she did not speak 
of it until I asked why she wore the band- 
age. She was telling me about the strike. 

<< © Tt’g not so bad as enamelling,’ she 
said; ‘ their hair comes off. It comes off 
nearly as soon as they start.’ 

“*¢T can stand it,’ said this mother. 
‘My girl here couldn’t; it stopped her 
breathing. Some can’t. Their teeth go 
black, and they can’t find an appetite. 
You should come and see what it’s like 
when we are working, so thick sometimes 
we can hardly see one another. yee mas- 
ters keep out of it, I can tell you.’ 

<¢* But is ‘there no ventilation 2 Don’t 
you have fans to keep the air clear ? ’ 

‘“* Oh, they never trouble about it, 
bless you.’ 

‘<* My chest was raw,’ 
‘It gives you a taste like sugar. 
was how I couldn’t eat anything.’ ”’ 


said the girl- 
That 


‘* I askep them to describe the work,’’ 
Mr. Snowden continues. ‘‘It includes 
taking out buckets from the acid pickle, 
drying them off with strong ammoniacal 
salts, and washing them in water. The 
women wear a piece of macintosh, but their 
bodies and legs are often wet with the last 
process. Not one of them knows what 
good health is. Not one of them escapes 
painful maladies. 

‘“ Those who do enamelling are sooner 
through with it, but they do not do 
enamelling from choice. They do what 
they must. If itis enamelling they die of 
plumbic aneemia, or, as they say, a decline. 
Whether they are reduced to skin and 
bone or swollen up, it comes to the same 
unmerciful end with them, 

‘Of course, it’s not healthy work,’ 
the suffering woman said, making no 
fuss of that, ‘ but we’re willing to do it 
for a proper wage.” She meant 10s. a 
week. ‘My master said that if I went 
out he wouldn’t take me back. Well, I’ve 
come out.’ ’’ 


* * * 


THE question of rural housing in England 
must be faced. Here Ireland presents an 
interesting object lesson in the possi- 
bilities and results of reform. We are 
glad to see that a committee of the National 
Housing and Town-Planning Council has 
been studying the working of the Irish 
Labourers’ Acts on the spot. They report 
that the cheap cottage, built by public 
authority, and let at less than an economic 
rent, has had a marked influence in improy- 
ing the health and physique of the people, 
Wages have also increased, and when 
allowance has been made for the serious 
shortage of labour due to emigration, 
the higher standards of life created by 
better housing must also be reckoned as 
an important factor, 


BARBAROUS FORMS OF 
PUNISHMENT. 


THERE can be no doubt, we hope, in the 
mind of any of our readers, especially after 
various comments and remarks on the 
subject which have appeared in our 
editorial columns, of our strong desire 
that the White Slave Traffic Bill should be 
passed into law in an effective form in the 
present session of Parliament. It is hardly 
necessary for us to say that we have no 
sympathy with any plea for delay or for 
the. kind of factious criticism and opposi- 
tion, coupled with the dead weight of 
moral indifferentism, to which a Bill of 
this kind jis always exposed. But a 
determined attitude and a high degree of 
moral indignation do not mean that we 


are to suspend our powers of judgment. 


and simply clamour for the Bill, the 
whole Bill, but the Bill. 
From the day of its first introduction many 
of the best friends of reform have regarded 
some of its provisions with misgiving, and 


and nothing 


in one respect misgiving has been deepened 
into alarm by the clamour for a brutal 
form of punishment and the zest with which 
the House of Commons yielded to it last 
week. 

A careful perusal of the debate yields 
little in the way of well-considered argu- 
ment in favour of a reversion towards 
methods of barbarism in our treatment 
of even the worst type of criminals. 
The Home Secretary spoke lke a man 
who was violating his own convictions, and 
threw the responsibility upon the police. 
Other members indulged in heartless 
gibes at men “who were animals and must 
be treated as animals,’’ or regarded the 
objections to flogging as mere sentimen- 
talism. One member went so far as to say 
that he was glad to know that foreigners 
who were the people most engaged in this 


traffic could be deported from this country, | 


but when they left he should like them to 
carry away the hall-mark of British 
muscle on their backs, and this savage 
statement was greeted with cheers. We 
hope that the House of Commons will be 
in a more sober mood when the Bill comes 
before it on the Report stage, and will 
remember that a passion for violence is a 
very poor substitute for the righteousness 
that exalteth a nation. Most men have 
only to look into their own hearts in order 
to discover how easily moral indignation 
degenerates into angry vindictiveness. 
The letter by Mr. H. 8. Satt, which ap- 
peared in the Nation last Saturday, and 


another by Mr. R. B. Cunyincuame 
GRAHAM, published in the Daily News and 
Leader on Monday, state the case against 
flogging very forcibly. Mr. Sar points 
out that its introduction into the White 
Slave Traffic Bill is only one aspect of 
what he calls the craze of the ‘‘ crimes of 
violence flagellants.’’ ‘‘ It is certain,’’ 
he says, ‘‘ that if the flogging of the White 
Slave Traffickers is legalised, the demand 
will quickly be extended for the similar 
punishment of other classes of offenders.’’ 
Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM puts the whole 
matter with such admirable force that we 
must quote the following passage in 
extenso -— 

“* Once again the sentimentalists have 
prevailed, and on the Statute Book of 
England (I hope Scotland will not be 
disgraced by its application) they have 
inscribed & law, foolish in itself, degrad- 
ing in its effects, and tantalising to the 
freeman who is compelled to become the 
instrument of the degradation of a fellow 
being. One of those spasms of pseudo- 
virtue that have so often made our 
country a byeword abroad, and have 
caused us to be held up to scorn as 
hypocrites, has infected the House of 
Commons. By an immense majority 
the House has re-established torture in 
our penal code. 

‘* True that it may have lingered in 
old and unrepealed statutes, but it has 
been reserved for an advanced Liberal 
Government to revert to the legislation 
of the middle ages and to the methods 
of the Inquisition. Modern and humane 
legislation in every country in the world 
has declared against the use of torture ; 
England has boldly taken the first 
backward step. 

‘“* That the offence for which it was 
adjudged was an odious offence in no 
wise condones the folly and the un- 
wisdom of the step. When a hundred 
years ago whippings, scourgingsand hang- 
ings were of weekly occurrence crime was 
far more rampant than it is to-day. No 
severity, no torture, no degrading punish- 
ments have ever put down crimes; 
they have but degraded the inflictors of 
them.’’ 


We desire only to add one or two com- 
ments for the serious consideration of 
our readers. 


(1) Have the enlightened men and 
women who are in favour of flogging in this 
particular case considered the matter 
patiently and carefully in its relation to 
the whole course of penal reform during 
the last twenty-five years? When they 
say that this is the one and only crime for 
which flogging may be invoked they are 
on very slippery ground. There is no 
logical line to be drawn between this - 
class of offence and many others, and any 
weakening of the moral sense of the 
community in ‘its dislike of barbarous 
methods of punishment is fraught with 
very grave danger. 

(2) There is, we think, the further — 
danger that a great many people, when 
they have satisfied the pangs of conscience 
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by doing something drastic, will think that 
their responsibility is at an end. These 
low-class criminals, whom it is proposed 
to.flog, are in many cases the last term 
in a long nexus of moral causes in which, 
alas ! few of us can disclaim responsibility, 
The recent literature on the White Slave 
traffic has thrown a searchlight upon the 
defenceless position of thousands of women 
in our industrial civilisation. We place 
them in the most exposed position in 
the fighting line, and when they fall 


victims to the enemy the men who sweat 


their labour, and all of us who acquiesce 
tamely in their economic helplessness are 
in a very real sense joint-authors of their 
downfall. If flogging is the fit punishment 
for the procurer, how is society to deal 
with the economic man who coolly calcu- 
lates his profits from the underpaid 
work—the blood and virtue—of women ? 
Flogging those who decoy them at the 
last stage of their helplessness will give 
them no permanent security. 


(3) There is one provision which will 
commend itself without a moment’s hesi- 
tation to people of all shades of opinion. 
The flogging enactment is not to apply 
to women. It cannot be pleaded that 
the women engaged in this traffic are not 
numerous, and at least as degraded as 
the men. But the whole of society 
would rise up in revolt if there were any 
suggestion that they should be flogged. 
In some moods we may deprecate this 
feeling as mere sentiment, but in reality 
it rests upon a deep and instinctive rever- 
ence for human nature, which is inseparable 
from our Christian civilisation. We see 
in every woman the potential wife or 
mother. In religious language, we honour 
the image of Gop more easily in a woman 
than in a man, and so in their case we 
refrain from forms of brutality in punish- 
ment which are inconsistent with the 
faith which says, ‘“ Ye are the temple of 
the Holy Spirit.’” Probably also the 
tender pictures which have been left to 
us of Curist’s dealings with sinful women 
have helped to decide our attitude. But 
in all these ways Christianity makes no 
distinction between men and women. 
Theinexhaustible treasuries of its redeeming 
love are forall. It never dares to say that 
the male criminal is so degraded that 
- torture and brutality cannot degrade him 
any further. What we miss in this wave 
of passionate indignation, with its too 
eager relapse into barbarousforms of punish- 
ment, is the true note of the Gospel. 
Underlying it all there isa terrible hope- 
lessness about human nature, a confession 
that in face of degrading crime our moral 
forces are bankrupt. Flogging has only 
been defended because it appeals to a 
craven instinct of fear. Is this the last 
word of Christian civilisation in face of 
the most terrible and insistent problem 


~ of human redemption ? 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE INNER SIGNIFICANCE OF 
GUILDS OF HELP. 


Tue term ‘‘ Guild of Help’’ suggests 
high things. There are so many organisa- 
tions of this kind now in England, and so 
much has been written and spoken about 
them, that it is not proposed in this article 
to give more than the merest outline of 
their construction and method of work, 
but to dwell rather on their inner sig- 
nificance. All are worked on very similar 
lines varying only slightly in detail. The 
one with which the present writer has 
been so closely associated is worked as 
follows :—The district is divided into 
ten wards—each ward has a committee 
consisting of chairman, secretary, and a 
band of voluntary ‘‘helpers.’’ Hach 
helper is responsible for a certain number 
of houses, and is expected to visit these 
weekly or fortnightly. The object of 
their visits is to help to break down 
barriers between the classes, and to create 
real friendships between men and women 
of different social standing, and to befriend 
the poorest without patronising them. 
In this particular guild, as in many others; 
relief is given to the most needy cases, 
and each ward committee meets every 
fortnight to discuss the special instances 
which are reported by the various helpers. 
Once a month a central board meeting is 
held at the Town Hall, and this board 
consists of the chairman of the Guild of 
Help (who is also for the time being the 
chairman of the district), the vice- 
chairman, the district treasurer and 
secretary, who both kindly give their 
services free to the Guild, and the various 
chairmen and secretaries of the different 
wards. Reports are brought, accounts 
submitted, extravagances checked if 
necessary, and general criticism given, 
This, briefly, is the mechanism of Guilds 
of Help. 

After six years’ experience as a ward 
secretary, one asks oneself what one has 
learnt during that time as to the value of 
the work, and what are the qualifications 
necessary for both secretaries and helpers. 
The vital thing, surely, is the spirit and 
attitude of mind in which each member 
of a Guild of Help should approach such 
work. In using the word work, one is 
anxious at once to dissociate it from a 
common interpretation, 7.e., the restless 
rushing about and doing things with a 
constant sense that something must be 
** done ’’’—so many visits must be paid, 
so much information hastily extracted, 
so many relief tickets left behind, and 
so on. When that is accomplished there 
is a tendency to settle down with a sense 
of self-satisfaction. The day’s work has 
been ‘‘done’’ and there is no need to 
bother any more. Mr. E. F. Benson says, 
in one of his books: ‘‘I never feel sure 
that working is not a sort of drug that 
makes us dream we are living.’’ In the 


sense interpreted above, one may venture 
to say that it is a danger all Guild workers 
should bear in mind. To bring an atmo- 
sphere of rush and officiousness into the 
houses we visit is to destroy the life of the 
soul, both of visitor and visited. The aim 
of Guild workers is to establish friendly 
relations between them, and friendships 
can -only be formed through sympathy, 
and to sympathise one must understand, 
and to understand one must listen—and 
listen until one does understand. Great 
patience is often required, and equally 
a quick imagination and a‘ respect for 
the feelings of those who honour us with 
their confidence. A ruthless questioning 
when anxious for information is worse 
than useless, though at times, when the 
question of relief is concerned, it may be 
unavoidable. Brightness is indispensable, 
and a sense of humour a great asset. 

It is no small joy to realise how one 
may change the current of people’s lives 
through these visits, as the following 
illustration will testify. 

Mrs. A——, a lonely, delicate widow, 
living as best she can on the few shillings 
she earns weekly through her sewing, 
called one day on her Ward Secretary and 
said: ‘‘Tve come to thank you for 
having sent me Miss F——. She has 
quite changed my life. I was that down 
when you found me out that I didn’t 
want to go on living any longer. Miss 
at came to me as an angel. She lets 
me tell her all my troubles, and just the 
telling of them makes me feel a lot better. 
lf I break down, she helps me to pull 
myself together again. She’s always 
cheery, and always. thoughtful, and I 
don’t feel any more as if I were all alone 
in the world. I’ve come to ask you, 
please, never to take her away. She’s 
away on a holiday now, and doesn’t 
know I have to give up my room, so I’ve 
come to ask you whether Rosemary- 
street is in your ward, for I won’t go any- 
where that’s out of it. [’m that anxious 
not to lose Miss F we 

The best visits have been paid where 
all self-consciousness vanishes—when there 
is no conscious thought of doing good, only 
the strong bond of human sympathy that 
longs to be in touch with some suffering, 
or lonely soul, to relieve the monotony 
of dull lives, to strengthen the weak, and 
to bring brightness and light wherever 
it is wanted. But, besides the qualities 
of heart, both mind and energy are re- 
quired. Many are ignorant, and inert, 
and must be helped on to their feet, and 
every effort made to find them suitable 
work. The helper has constantly to face 
some of life’s biggest problems—how, 
for instance, to deal with cases of im- 
morality and drunkenness, and with the 
inefficient and unemployed. This work, 
indeed, means travail of the soul. It ig 
impossible not to suffer, and very hard 
at times not to be greatly depressed, 
We need sustained moral enthusiasm, and 
for this we must turn to religion, which, 
as Professor Jacks has said, not only 
rouses but maintains such enthusiasm. 
We need, too, a sense of values and pro- 
portions to keep us steady, a great hope, 
and a conviction of the worth-whileness 
of our.efforts. We stretch out hands to 
the Church of Christ, the great Universal 
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Church, to help-us, and all whom we are 
working and living for. It is this Church 
that teaches us we are all children of one 
Father, all sheep of the one Shepherd, 
who cannot rest if a single one of his flock 
be missing, that proclaims the supremacy 
of the spiritual over the material, that 
scorns distinctions between rich and poor, 
that stretches out pitying hands to the 
distressed, that teaches the solidarity 
of the human race, and shows how we fall 
and rise, suffer and rejoice together. It 
is the Church that sets forth that wonder- 
ful mystery of love and suffering as 
exemplified on the Cross, and impresses 
upon us that the height of self-realisation 
is attained through self-sacrifice. The 
Church is in our midst to reveal the deep 
spiritual significance of vicarious suffering 
—the heritage of every true Christian— 
and to call upon each one of us, as long as 
there is sin or sorrow in the world, to 
take his or her share in removing what one 
and all are individually more or less 
responsible for. It is the Church also 
that helps us to realise that the sorrow 
which binds us to humanity, and impels 
us to dedicate our lives in willing, un- 
selfish service to others—it is this that makes 
us one with Christ, and that the iron chains 
of suffering against’ which we so often 
chafe are thus converted by His Spirit 
into golden links of love and blessedness. 


M. EMILE BOUTROUX. 


THE election of M. Emile Boutroux to 
the French Academy is a matter for 
international interest and congratulation. 
His early book on Pascal has long been 
known to students of French literature 
as one of the most masterly volumes 
in the series to which it belongs; but in 
recent years the translation of several 
of his books into English has won for 
him a wide reputation among all serious 
students of religious thought. The follow- 
ing description of his intellectual gifts 
and personal charm appeared in the Times 
on the day after his election :— 

‘*M. Emile Boutroux, apart from his 
eminence as an historian of philosophy and 
a leader of French speculative thought, is 
one of the strongest links which unites 
the culture of France with that of other 
countries, and, particularly, with the liter- 
ary, philosophical, and religious life of 
Great Britain and America. He is honor- 
ary Professor of Modern Philosophy at 
the Sorbonne, a member of the Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Director 
of the ‘‘ Fondation Thiers,’’ a kind of 
residential college for post-graduate study, 
and President of the Association of 
Former Pupils of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. There is no more illustrious 
representative of ‘ sweetness and light’ 
in the world of modern philsophical and 
religious discussion. In personal inter- 
course, as in his literary activities, he is 
the essence of conciliation, quiet kindliness, 
intellectual modesty and respect for the 
opinions of others. His character and 
influence in many respects resemble those 
of the late Master of Balliol, Edward 
Caird,’? . 


| is now published in the Life. It is in this 


IN MEMORIAM. 


SHettey said, ‘‘J will paint you a 
picture.’’ And he dipped his brush in 
dew and sunshine and fairy essences and 
painted ‘‘ The Skylark.’’ And they said, 
** He shall be called one of the Great.’’ 

And Dante said, ‘“‘I will build you a 
temple.’’? And he took shining pieces of 
marble and laid them one upon the other 
and built a temple of many stories. And 
they said, ‘‘ What matter though the 
builder die in exile?’’ but afterwards, 
‘* He shall be called one of the Greatest.’’ 

And Father Tyrrell said, ‘‘ Come with 
me into this building, and I will show you 
the most wonderful and the grandest 
cathedral the world has ever known. 
Its foundations go down to the centre of 
the earth, and it is so spacious—there is 
always room. It has taken hundreds, 
hundreds. upon hundreds, of years to 
build, and it is not completed yet. But 
there are some side chapels which have 
been built on by careless or ignorant 
workers ; the material of these is deficient, 
it is already crumbling, let us clear them 
away. Some of the windows have been 
boarded up ; let us pull down the boarding 
that the light may shine through. On the 
Holy Altar spurious and unlovely creations 
have place among the golden vessels—let 
us destroy them. The shrines of antiquity 
are bolted and barred against all comers ; 
let us take off the bolts and bars,.that he 
who comes with reverent feet.may have 
free access. Let us do all this for love of 
the building, and restore to its old beauty 
this incomparably grand Cathedral.’’ 

And they said, ** Thou art Anathema,’’ 
and they chased him out—and he died. 

And his friends who loved him mourn— 
and wait. Y.-H, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


FATHER TYRRELL’S DREAM. 


Sir,—Canon Lilley’s admirable article 
on Father Tyrrell prompts me to make 
one or two further remarks which may 
prove of interest to the readers of the 
‘* Autobiography and Life.’’ 

When I first wrote my little book ‘‘ A 
Free Catholic Church,’’ I had not read a 
line of Father Tyrrell’s writings. But 
as the proofs were being corrected, I came 
across his ‘‘ Much-abused Letter’’ and 
Mr. W. J. Williams’s book, ‘‘ Newman, 
Pascal, Loisy and the Catholic Church.’’ 
I was thus able to incorporate references 
to these books in the proofs, and to give 
in the Introduction to my own slender 
volume topical references to these living 
movements. After its publication, and 
before I had ever met or written to Father 
Tyrrell, he sent me a letter, most of which 


letter that he explains most fully what 
he used to call his ‘‘ door-step policy.”* 


16, Old Town, Clapham, 
London, S.W: 
March 6, 1907, 

My Dear Sir,—Something in your 
‘* Free Catholic Church ’’ reminded me 
so much of the pseudonymous ‘‘ Ag- 
nostic’s Progress ’’ that I fancied my- 
self rather clever in detecting the same 


writer under the pseudonym Lloyd - 


Thomas. My critical vanity received a 
rude awakening from its illusions last 
night, and I hasten first to apologise 
for doubting your existence; and 
secondly to thank you most cordially 
for a very stimulating book with which 
I find myself considerably though not 
entirely in agreement, and which I 
_ have already got several people to read 
(and buy). I ought also to thank you 


for your generous remark about the 


over much-abused, but now too kindly 
used and even overrated Letter. 
Where I hesitate to join you is in the 
hope or feasibility of any sort [of] new 
communion constituted by those who 
may feel in conscience bound to stand 
away from their present position. I 
quite agree that there are limits tothe 
duty of conformity and the fear of 
schism; that sometimes it is necessary 
to speak out and take the consequences, 
as Mr. Campbell has done. But I think 
a man may do so just because he believes 
inhisreligion, not because he disbelieves 
‘in it, as, eg., the first Christians really 
thought they were the true Israel, and 
the first reformers thought themselves 
the true Catholics. They were not 
schismatics in intention, but only 
because the parent body would not 
open the door to them. The deliberate 
schisms have seldom (I think) been 
spiritually fruitful. What may partly 
realise your programme will be, per- 
haps a growing multitude of excom- 
mumiés from the various denominations, 
sitting, as it were, on the doorsteps all 
down the street waiting vainly for 
readmission to their several homes; 
bound by a strong spiritual bond 
tighter than that of any external insti-. 
tution and re-acting powerfully for 
good, by their collective significance, 
on the more comfortable indoor folk. 
Yet I uphold (with Newsom) the duty 
of each man to stay within and work 
for his own household as long as he 
conscientiously can; certain that in 
so doing he is working for a free, but 
still external and institutional Catholic- 
ism of the Future, which is at least 
an ideal to be approached, if not to be 
attained. For my own part, I should 
be most sorry to squeeze all the members 
of the L.S.8.R. [London Society for the 
Study of Religion] into the mould of 
Roman Catholicism as itis now. Ishould 


rather labour to stretch and expand — 


Romanism till it is wide enough to 
receive you all without damage to your 
individuality and spiritual liberty. If 
we all work that way for our respective 
communions (instead of leaving them), 
we shall best serve the interests of the 
true Catholicism. A new Catholicism 
would be a new sect. The fault of the 


old is that it is a sect at all, -I do not 
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want to condemn ‘‘ converts’’ from 
one ‘“‘ism’’ to another ‘‘ism.’’ I 
am one myself, albeit of near 30 years’ 
standing. But I am sure the justifying 
conditions obtain very rarely, and that 
the result is often a grave spiritual 
injury, both to the man himself, to the 
community he leaves, and to the com- 
munity he joins. Hence I will do 
‘nothing unnecessarily to procure my 
own excommunication, though I will 
never so much as equivocate to prevent 
it; and when it happens I will not 
join any existing body nor help to form 
a new one, but will stand on the door- 
step and knock and ring and make my- 
self a nuisance in every possible way. 

Thanking you once more for your 
encouragement and stimulation. 

1 am, yours faithfully, 
G. TYRRELL. 


Shortly afterwards I happened to 
come across him at a meeting of the 


“London Society for the Study of Religion. 


He came to me and said, ‘‘ Well, we 
agree, don’t we?’’ I answered, ‘‘ Yes, 
entirely, on the Ideal of a Free Catholic 
Church, but I fear we differ fundamentally 
on the ethics of compromise and con- 
formity. I cannot feel it right to stay in 
the creed-bound Churches.’’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ he 
replied, with a laugh which I believe only 
covered his inward sadness, ‘* you want to 
drag me out of the Roman Church, and 
at wants to kick me out.’’ I forget how 
we changed the topic, but I remember 
uttering some platitude about the intensely 
interesting and critical nature of the 
religious issues of our day, He looked 
down pensively, and then said quietly, 
but with a seriousness that startled me. 
** Yes, if I had my choice of a period to 
live in, I should choose no other.’? That 
remark, and the deliberate way in which 
he said it, made a lasting impression on 
oe, and I have thought of it often this 
last week as I read his ‘“ Autobiography 
and Life.’’ 

Canon Lilley tells us that Father Tyrrell 
never came to feel permanently the 
oppression which the sense of failure 
brings. One is glad to be assured of that. 
‘At the same time it seems to me that, loyal 
as he was to the Roman Church, he came 
towards the end to see that the policy of 
‘reforming from within’’ was futile. 
“* Patchings and mendings have an end,”’ 
‘the wrote, ‘‘ and revolutions are normal 
‘in all true development. But revolutions 
are heralded by periods of chaos.’? He 
recognised, as Mr. Lilley says, that the 
Roman system must perish. In oné of 
‘his letters he writes: ‘‘I believe that 


religion must and will re-embody itself. 


But none of these old bottles willdo. Nor 
can we make a new one. It will grow. 
But we shall have forty years in the 


- desert between Egypt and Jerusalem.’’ 


And, again: ‘“‘The old bottles cannot 
contain the new wine. Burst they must. 
Yet my sole interest was not in the new 
wine, but in the old bottles.’’ And six 
months before he died he wrote: ‘‘ Along 
talk with Hensley Henson yesterday 
about the Church of England. I am afraid 
things are very hopeless there. Houtin 
and Loisy are right, the Christianity of 
the future will consist of mysticism and 


charity and possibly the Eucharist in 


its primitive form as the outward bond. 
I desire no better.’? And Miss Petre 
speaks of his ‘‘ growing conviction, viz. 
that reform would never succeed, that 
revolution would be needed.’’ 

What I should like to put to all your 
readers is the question, Is this dream of 


Tyrrell’s all a vain mirage? Are we 
going to let it remain adream? Is there 


no hope in it? For me, I confess, no 
hope at all as far as the creed-bound 
and orthodox trust bound churches are 
concerned: We must give them up to 
inevitable decrepitude and exhaustion. 
Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou 
and preach the Kingdom of God. 

But the free men and women—are they 
going to eat out their hearts in the desola- 
tion of great abstract and agnostic phrases, 
or will they find faith enough to give colour 
and romance and passion to the ‘‘ holy 
remnant’? of the Church of Christ? I 
think, if we abandoned our crude nega- 
tions and arid rationalisms, our fear of 
imagination and art and feeling, and 
trusted more in our best instincts and 
intuitions, we might succeed in beginning 
to realise the dream to which Father 
Tyrrell so heroically gave his life. 
Yours, &c., 

J. M. Lroyp Tuomas. 

131, Pershore-road, Birmingham, 

November 4, 1912. 
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CONCERNING ESSEX HALL. 


Srr,—Mr. Ronald P. Jones has surely 
done good service in calling attention to 
the glaring defects of our premises at 
Essex Hall, and no one who views them 
(as he does) in contrast with the fine and 
commodious rooms and offices at the new 
Wesleyan Buildings, Westminster, will 
complain of his emphasis. Year by year, 
not only the inadequacy and pettiness, 
but the positive dangers of our central 
hall impress many of us with increasing 
force; although there are some who, like 
myself, remember the joy with which, in 
1885, we quitted the obscure little room at 
37, Norfolk-street, and entered into occu- 
pancy at Essex-street. It was, indeed, a 
great stride forward, and one made possible, 
as we gratefully recall, by the splendid 
enthusiasm and generosity of good friends, 
amongst whose names that of the Rev. 
Dr. Drummond shines specially bright. 

Well, that was a generation ago, and 
now it is a new delight to see the new 
generation reaching out, unsatisfied, for 
something better. Mr. Ronald Jones, I 
fell certain, voices the feelings of many, 
who, free from the memories some of us 
are old enough to share, see things as they 
are and without sentimental preposses- 
sions. Thanks are due to him and all 
who urge us forward. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that this subject has been 
for some time dear to several of our best 
friends—I can name none better than the 
late Mr. John Harrison. If it is not yet 
an open secret, the time has come, I think, 
when it may be stated that during Mr. 
Harrison’s first year as President of the B. 
and F.U.A. we paid special attention to this 
question. At that time there was a possi- 
bility of disposing of the Essex Hall site 


to a firm then housed close by, and Mr. 
Harrison was eager to seize the opportu- 
nity, should it become actual, of trans- 
ferring our headquarters to more satis- 
factory buildings. When this particular - 
possibility passed away, the idea was still 
alive in his mind; he gave privately con- 
siderable pains and expense toward ob- 
taining surveys and plans, and accepted a 
second year’s presidentship chiefly in the 
hope that a scheme might be carried 
through. He was prepared, though not a 
man of great wealth, to give a very large 
donation to start it; but unhappily it 
fell through, and its failure was among the 
eriefs of his closing years. 

Sir, next year is the Centenary of the 
Trinity Act, by which Unitarians were at 
last freed from the disabilities imposed 
upon them by the Act of Toleration, 1689. 
I wonder if the fine appeal of Mr. Ronald 
Jones will lead to the crowning of our 
Centenary thanksgiving by securing a 
really worthy centre for our ever-growing 
work. It would be a big thing—but the 
occasion, and our chances of really effec- 
tive life and fruitfulness, call for a big 
thing. We have some amongst us, I 
believe, who could do it, and many who 
would. Is it too much to hope that some- 
where there is the munificent founder who 
both can and will ?—Yours, &c., 

W. G. Tarrant. 

Wandsworth, November 5, 1912. 
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SWEATING IN THE CITY. 


Str,—In reference to Mr. Capleton’s 
informing article on this matter in your 
issue of the 26th inst., it ought, I think, 
to be pointed out that low pay for clerical 
work is not confined to London. Not long 
ago the two following advertisements 
appeared in a local evening paper :— 
‘* Wanted, office boy. Wages, 2s. 6d. a 
week.’? ‘‘ Smart cash-girl required for 
draper’s shop. Salary, 5s. 6d. a week.’’ 

Kven allowing for the fact that, in pro- 
vincial towns, workers can sometimes live 
within walking distance of their work, and 
that the wages mentioned may have been 
‘* commencing ’’ ones, they are, especially 
the latter, scandalously low. 

It is difficult to suggest a remedy, apart 
from the cultivation of a Christian con- 
science, without venturing on what is, in 
your columns, the forbidden ground of 
politics, but one occurs to me which does 
not involve legislative action, and, there- 
fore, may not be taboo. I mean Trade 
Unionism. 

Were clerical workers even as well 
organised as, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous leeway they have to make up, the 
handworkers are, we should soon see an 
increase in their rate of pay.—Yours, &c., 

Frep. G. JACKSON. 

8, Park-lane, Leeds, October 30, 1912. 


[We venture to correct a false impression 
which may be left by one sentence in our 
correspondent’s letter. While Tur In- 
QUIRER is non-political in the narrow and 
technical sense of party loyalty, it deals 
continually with the moral and social 
interests of human beings as members of 
a polity. It has no desire to be non- 
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political in the sense which suggests the 
safety of non-committal and the torpor of 
perpetual dulness.—Ep. of IyqQ.] 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


Sir,—In your issue of Saturday last 
there appears a letter signed by the two 
secretaries of the above League appealing 
for funds and helpers. In the course of 
the appeal the writers beg to call attention 
to the fact ‘‘ that in these days of wide- 
spread interest in child nurture there is no 
organised attempt . . . to meet the needs 
of the child at a time when it can only 
be reached through the mother.’’ As a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Manchester Schools for Mothers, and 
a regular worker at the same, may I trespass 
on your space in order to correct this 
statement. We have had schools for 
mothers in Manchester and Salford for 
four years now—and in this present year 
have four in Manchester and one in Sal- 
ford, in fullwork. Through the Man- 
chester ones alone during 1911 over 6,000 
dinners (at a small charge) were served to 
expectant and nursing mothers, while of 
professional help we employ a doctor, 
two superintendants, and four trained 
visitors, and have over 70 voluntary 


helpers. Our aims are precisely those 
mentioned by the secretaries of the 
‘‘ Women’s League of Service,’’  2.¢., 


better health of the mother, and her educa- 
tion in all matters appertaining to the care 
and nurture of young children. 

I do not wish in any way to deter people 
from coming to the assistance of the 
Women’s League of Service, only in 
justice to the Society I serve I ventute to 
make this correction, also feeling that in 
these days of more organised social work 
and civic welfare it is a pity that two 
societies whose aims seem so identical 
should be unaware of each other’s existence. 
I believe there are several schools for 
mothers at work in London now. The 
pioneer one, at St. Pancras, paved the way 
for the Manchester ones. Our hon. secre- 
tary is Miss E. V. Eckhard, Broome House, 
Didsbury, Manchester, who would, I am 
sure, gladly give any more information.— 
Yours, &c., May Wotrr. 

The Clough, Hale, Cheshire, November 6 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
CONVENTION. 


Sir,—May we call the attention of your 
readers to the important Temperance 
Convention which will be held at 2.30 on 
Wednesday, November 13, in the new 
Wesleyan Hall, Westminster, prior to the 
deputation which the Prime Minister has 
promised to receive later in the afternoon. 

It is very desirable that the strong 
temperance sentiment throughout the 
country should voice itself on such an im- 
portant occasion, and we have therefore 
endeavoured to secure by circulars to the 
churches, Temperance Societies, Brother- 
hoods, and other bodies, the presence of a 
large and influential gathering. It is, 
however, possible, owing to the shortness 
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of the notice, that some churches and 
societies may have been overlooked, and 
we shall, therefore, be greatly obliged if in 
such case friends will communicate with us 
at 11, Tothill-street, Westminster, 8.W., 
when we will forward them tickets for the 
gathering. 

May we appeal to all who have the best 
interests of our country at heart to take 
this opportunity of showing to the Prime 
Minister and to the Government the im- 
portance which the churches of our country 
attach to the introduction of a Licensing 
Bill in the session of 1913. 

‘¢ The ever present tragedy ’’? demands 
an ‘‘ immediate remedy.’’—Yours, &c., 

Guy Haye, 
Grorce B. Witson, 
Joint Secretaries. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
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THE SCHOLAR AS PROPHET. 


Main Currents of Modern Thought. By Rudolf 
Eucken. Translated by Meyrick Booth, Ph.D, 
T. Fisher Unwin. 12s, 6d, net. 

Ir we are sometimes disposed to with- 
hold our assent to the bolder constructions 
of the philosophical mind because they 
seem so far from the working experience 
of our kind, we cannot help being won 
at least to a sympathetic attention when 
an attempt is made to exhibit them as 
the rightful outcome of the long history 
of thought. Keats said that we could 
not be sure of any truth until we had 
tried it on our pulses. In the splendid 
piece of work before us Eucken ventures 
upon this task, and shows us his grand 
conception of the Spiritual Life as a clear 
resultant of all Man’s travail of soul 
through the ages. We are enabled to 
hold a review of the entire circle of problems 
and studies that enter into the philosophy 
of religion, in such a way that these are 
no longer so many intellectual inquiries 
merely, but are filled with urgent interest 
by their relation to the pressing needs of 
modern life. There is a kind of philoso- 
phising which has its own legitimate 
methods and value, but the interest of 
which is purely scientific ; it is concerned 
with the development and defence of a 
number of concepts which are regarded 
as an end in themselves. Not of this 
kind is Eucken’s work. While no one could 
characterise him as bending his views to 
the shape and service of practical require- 
ments, and substituting pragmatic tests 

for a rigorous ideal of truth, it can yet 
be said that his philosophy does in a most 
noble way seek to ‘‘serve the present 
hour.’’ His pages throb and glow with 
an intense passion which is the preacher’s 
spirit at its highest. Here is a man 
with a faith and a message, convinced 
and able to convince, laying open the 
wound he would heal with a sureness 
and directness that is perhaps found in 
no other modern thinker, and eager that 
all the world shall have the opportunity 
of seeing as he sees. But the preaching 
philosopher is regarded with rather more 
suspicion even than the philosophical 
preacher, and hence it is Eucken’s great 
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good fortune that he is known to Europe 


as a remarkable scholar in philosophical - 


history, a competent student of Aristotle, 
and a thoroughly well equipped and 
original critic of the great systems and 
writers. 1t is, in fact, only in more recent 
years that he has turned’to writing his 
great constructive books, and if there 
are readers who find themselves unable 
to understand his teaching when presented 
in the abstract form, it might be well for 
them to spend some time upon the historical 
works which bring out into clear shape 
Kucken’s own views in contrast to other 
systems. It is a special recommendation 
of the present work that it does this. 
Its method is to take the leading con- 
troversies of our time one by one (eg., 
Idealism and Realism, Intellectualism 
and Pragmatism, the Mechanical and 
Organic views of the Universe, Monism 


|and Dualism, Immanence and Transcend- 


ence), giving first, in each case, a concise 
account of the history of the controversy 
up to the present day, and then showing 
how it presents itself to the modern 
mind; and after exhibiting the validity 
or weakness of the views held about it, 
concluding with a clear indication of the 
direction in which a solution is to be found. 
By means of this arrangement we can 
take any special point that interests us, 
and study it both for its own sake and also 
in connection with other problems. There 
is, eg., the conception of law, which 
means so much for modern science: 
we are shown its roots in Plato and Aris- 
totle, and then the idea is traced down 
to the recent controversies in Germany on 
‘“ historic method.’’ All this sounds very 
technical in a summary statement, but 
the impression received from the pages of 
the book itself, even in a translation (the 
translation indeed reads beautifully, and 
gives the feeling of an original work), is 
anything but technical; and the secret of 
this is the broad human interest and 
earnest faith which inspires the whole. 
If anyone has found it difficult to know 
‘‘ what Kucken is driving at’’—and, of 


course, every new master has a strange 


look at first—let him turn up the section 
in this book on Monism and Dualism. 
Here we are in mid-stream, among all the 
rush and swirl of modern tendencies which 
are so confusing in actual experience, but 
are here discriminated by one who battles 
among them with complete security: 
naturalism, materialism, spiritualism, mon 
ism, all deliver up their meaning and 
significance under Hucken’s method. He 
is not carried away from his course by any 
of them, but they all help to bear him on. 
It might seem that one who is thoroughly 
idealist in his general attitude, and has 
left behind the Dualism which was long 
thought of as the only safe mooring 
amidst a world of troubles, must have no 
choice but to commit himself to one of 
the various monistic tendencies of our 


time—Hegelian, materialistic, or ‘‘ double- 


aspect theory.’’ But no! He has a 
conception that guides better than any 
of these. The trouble about any and 
every one of these monistic creeds is 
that they more or less expressly reduce 
man’s spiritual, self-active, true nature 
to a form of the world’s natural life, and 
a subordinate form at that. Eucken will 
not have this, but strikes out boldly for 
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the self-subsistent reality of the life 
which, for us men, alone is life. This, and 
not any: of the natural categories (cause, 
time, space, form, substance) is to be 
the dominant and leading clue to our 
quest. It is not a whim of the philosopher 
that makes him choose this out from 
among other possibilities. It is our own 
actual moral and spiritual experience 
that does this for us. It may—it does— 
leave many things in nature still un- 
explained; but that is better than the 
imposition upon our spiritual experience 
of natural categories which leave every- 
thing in that experience unexplained. 
For our first need is to live and to act; 
our thinking therefore must follow the 
guidance of our acting. Hucken’s philoso- 
phy is therefore Activism. It is idealist 
in that it finds a spiritual reality to be 
the deepest foundation of all reality. 
But idealism too often explains nature 
away and then passively accepts the 
result as the best of all possible worlds. 
But Eucken calls upon us not to etherealise 
the world but conquer it. It is not 
sufficient that Spirit is. It must assert 
itself: it must act. 

W. WHITAKER. 
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DR. FORSYTH ON MARRIAGE. 


Marriage : its Ethic and Religion. By P. T, 
Forsyth, M.A., London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 


THERE is doubtless room in this ques- 
tioning world for such a book as Dr. 
Forsyth’s in support of the traditional 
view of marriage. We have been so 
pervasively exploited by the ‘‘ Puckish 
persons’’ who are making ducks and 
drakes of institutions as they are, that it is 
well a sober voice should try now and then 
to show cause why the generations may not, 
after all, be entirely in the wrong. But 
having acknowledged this, we doubt. if 
Dr. Forsyth’s book will reach the people 
he desires to convince. The rebels against 
convention are not wont to listen patiently, 
in fact they will probably not listen at all, 
to voices from such remote purlieus of 
thought and speaking such a language as 


this. He is not addressing the pal- 
pably vicious, but the ‘‘ social heretics,’’ 
the ‘‘ critical Imdealists,’’ the ‘‘ social 
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programme-makers ’’ and system-mongers 
‘“ who would dissolve the traditional view 
of the sanctity of marriage under the belief 
that its fixity is a premium on hypocrisy.”’ 
With these heretics Dr. Forsyth deals 
faithfully as one speaking from the seats 
of the mighty—or more accurately, in a 
manner always suggestive of what the 
arch-heretic calls ‘‘ the respectability of the 
rented pew.’’ It takes, however, ‘‘ an 
angel to tell a man he’s wrong in the right 
way,’ and the author is, happily, still 
included among things terrestrial. But 
his plain common-sense is salutary enough 
in a generation tending to lose its head in 
this direction, and to be unduly intoxicated 
by clever phrases. For that large majority 
of literal and amiable persons to whom 
modern revolts and clever phrases are a 
fond thing vainly invented and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, this book 


will be extremely fortifying. 


Dr. Forsyth speaks, of course, from the 
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religious, ¢.c., the Christian point of view. | Tur Encuisn Stace. By D. E. Oliver. 


For him the verdict of the Church, 7.e., 
“the company of the soul’s experts, the 
experients of the Gospel and the Spirit,’’ 
coincides, in the matter of marriage, with 
the line and tendency of evolution, of 
civilisation. Christian marriage is mono- 
gamous, and monogamy is the index of 
civilisation ; it is indissoluble ; it is ethical 
in object. The development of the moral 
personality, not merely a biological inten- 
tion, is the end of Christian marriage. 
With regard to the subordination of the 
woman which seems to be involved in the 
Christian idea of marriage, Dr. Forsyth 
takes an analogy from the Holy Trinity, 
and the relation of the Son to the Father: 
‘‘in his very obedience the Son was co- 
equal with the Father, for his yielding was 
no less divine than the Father’s exigent 
will.’? Therefore, in the very nature of 
God, subordination implies no inferiority. 
There isa fine idea here; but to many, 
such reasoning may sound unreal and in 
the air. 

The most useful part of the book is 
that dealing with ‘‘ leasehold marriage.”’ 
The author marshals~ the stern conse- 
quences that would follow, and follow par- 
ticularly to the woman, if marriages 
became terminable at will. It is difficult 
to see how his arguments here can be met, 
granting that the stability of the family 
is desirable and necessary. For the rest, 
we find Dr. Forsyth unsatisfying. He 
touches neither the depths nor the heights ; 
and the reader has a right to look for these 
in a book with this title, and treating of 
this great and crucial theme. It is true 
that he deliberately selects the pragmatic 
method, setting out to show what prac- 
tical difference it will make if his convictions 
rather than the views he combats are in the 
right. But there is a nether world of 
marital disgust and perplexity, and even 
struggle against self, in which the best in 
this kind of books are but shadows, unless 
imagination mend them. As for the 
heights, we inevitably compare this book 
with ‘‘ The Drama of Love and Death,”’ 
widely divergent as are the writers’ points 
of view. Though Edward Carpenter holds 
no brief for Christianity, nor even for 
religion in any explicit sense, the reader 
looks up from the perusal of his pages 
thrilled and penetrated by the idealistic 
possibilities, the mysteriously exalted im- 
plications of the true and perfect marriage. 
Dr. Forsyth says that marriage may be 
sacramental; Mr. Carpenter makes us 
realise vividly that the real union 1s. 
Dr. Forsyth, guiltless of sentimentality, 
gives us much excellent advice in plain 
pedestrian prose. We finish his book with 
an irresistible mental picture of a decorous 
middle-class wedding, including this volume 
among the wedding-presents. Mr. Car- 
penter suggests ultimate meanings in 
Love and Life and Death, which make us 
cease to wonder that when the great 
mystics would express the longing of the 
soul for union with God—that ‘‘ tremen- 
dous Lover’’ following it’ ‘‘down the 
nights and down the days’’—they are 
driven to use the symbolism of marriage. 
We are no longer in the region of utilities 
and settled respectabilities ; we have had a 
glimpse of ‘‘ the portals of that other land 
where the great Voices sound, and visions 


dyvell.’’ F.R. 


London: John Ouseley, Ltd. 
net. 


WE owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. D. E. 
Oliver for his pleasantly written and in- 
structive study of the origin of the English 
stage and the developments of modern 
dramatic art. Such a book is a distinct 
boon not only to the intelligent playgoer, 
who visits the theatre for something more 
than mere amusement, but to the earnest 
student of social tendencies who is anxious 
to discern what the public needs as well as 
what it wants in the way of public entertain- 
ment. We believe, with Mr. Oliver, that 
the auguries for the future are extremely 
favourable, and that there is an ‘‘ in- 
creasing desire for serious, natural, and 
thoughtful plays, the purpose of which, 
according to Ibsen, should be to represent 
human beings and human destinies on a 
groundwork of modern social conditions 
and principles.’’ To this desire the reper- 
tory theatres in particular are ministering 
with increasing success. We share his 
enthusiasm, too, for the scheme which has 
been so admirably set forth by the pro- 
moters of the National Memorial Theatre 
in London. The mere outline of their pro- 
gramme should make the British citizen 
ashamed of himself. We are far behind 
Germany even in the study and perform- 
ance of toe works of Shakespeare, but 
superhuman efforts are required, it would 
seem, to impress the public with the fact 
that a national theatre erected in his 
memory would only place the greatest 
city in the world on a level (at last) with 
almost every important capital in Europe. 


Is. 6d. 


A Cuinese St. FRANCIS, OR THE LIFE OF 
Broruer Mao. By C. Campbell Brown. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Cuenc Mao was the son of a shoemaker, 
who became converted to Christianity by 
foreign missionaries at the ‘‘ Worship 
Hall ’’ in his native city, and had to suffer 
grievous hardships as a result of his filial 
disobedience and heresy. From his earliest 
days he had been inured to poverty and 
privation, but he seems to have been 
endowed with such a singularly lovable 
and transparent nature that we can quite 
understand how difficult it was during the 
period of his initiation into the “‘ strange 
doctrines ’’ which had attracted him ‘“‘ to 
bring home a sense of guilt to one who had, 
so far as he knew, been always true to his 
convictions.’’ ‘The effort, we should have 
thought, was hardly necessary, but the 
fact that it was earnestly made indicates 
the particular attitude towards Christianity 
adopted by Mao’s teachers, and apparently 
by the writer of the book. Their method of 
presenting the Gospel story seems rather 
lacking in breadth and insight, and the 
references to ‘‘heathen’’ beliefs and 
‘* heathen ’’ types of character are some- 
what prejudiced and misleading ;_ but the 
literal way in which Cheng Mao, the ’‘ St. 
Francis’’ of the story, carries out the 
teaching of his Master, welcoming poverty, 
persecution, weariness, and insult in his 
consuming desire to save the souls of men, 
makes the comparison with St. Francis a 
suggestive ones °F eT Et 
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Tue Book or Rutu. By R. H. J. Steuart, 
S.J. London: David Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

A vew lines may suffice for notice of a 
book which, whatever its merits, is hardly 
of a kind to interest many readers of THE 
Inquirer. Itis simply a text-book for the 
use of those who are learning Hebrew. 
If the Hebrew text of the Book of Ruth 
had been printed the word for word transla- 
tion which is given would have been more 
useful. So also would the laborious 
parsing of every Hebrew word, which 
follows each chapter. And, as the main 
purpose is to teach Hebrew, the preface 
might have been omitted. The writer 
disclaims all idea of dealing with critical 
questions, but does not refrain from offer- 
ing some opinions as to the age of the book, 
which critics would certainly challenge. 
The author writes from Stonyhurst Col- 
lege, where, presumably, he holds the 
Hebrew chair. If he has found the method 
adopted in this book helpful in teaching 
his students, that is its best reeommenda- 
tion. We hope it may be helpful to others. 


Tur PsycHotogy or THE New TEsta- 
MENT. By M. Scott Fletcher, M.A., 
B.Litt. With an Introduction by 
Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


THis dissertation is ‘‘ the result of an 
attempt to interpret the psychological 
language and spiritual experiences of the 
New Testament in terms of modern 
thought.’’ The task, by no means light, 
has been accomplished with considerable 
success. The essential connection in 
ideas of Old and New Testaments is clearly 
shown, whilst Pauline contributions to 
primitive Christian psychology are frankly 
acknowledged. Students of psychology 
as well as readers of Scripture will profit 
by an examination of Mr. Fletcher’s 
linguistic discussions. In his: interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual experiences of the New 
Testament our author is less convincing. 
Of Paul it is said that he “‘ literally saw 
Jesus,’’ but ‘‘ the manifestation of Christ 
need not have been in the actual human 
body.’’ Since the visionary theory of con- 
version has been rejected, the terms em- 
ployed in such a conclusion seem to involve 
some contradiction. A careful index adds 
to the value of the book, which should 
prove helpful and interesting to the student 
of the New Testament too - frequently 
tempted to lose himself in historical and 
textual problems. 


Pouitics AND Reticion, By Gabriel 
Gillett. London: Edward Arnold. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Amipst the clash of political parties, 
and face to face with grave social problems, 
the Christian, called on every side to 
speak out, would do well, before he make his 
voice heard, to study this highly suggestive 
book. With Mr, Gillett’s conception of 
Christianity, Liberal Christians can have 
little sympathy, nor can Nonconformists 
generally be expected to acquiesce in 
some of his strictures upon their political 
partizanship. But the reader of ‘‘ Politics 
and Religion,’’ whether Conservative, 
Liberal, or Socialist, may learn much 


from a singularly sober and profoundly 
Christian treatment of a topic as interest- 
ing as it is important to every member 


of the Church universal. 


WE are informed by the publishers of the 
Hibbert Journal that the Rev. the Hon. 
Edward Lyttelton, Headmaster of Eton, 
has accepted the place on the Hibbert 
Kditorial Board left vacant by the death 


of Dr. Stubbs, late Bishop of Truro. 


Dr. JAMES GAIRDNER, who died on Mon- 
day last at the age of 84, was probably 
best known to the general reader as the 
Though he 
an historical scholar of unusual 
distinction, his writing never brought him 
popular fame, and his attempts to use the 
materials which he had collected from 
the records of the past had little literary 
charm and were marred by an ecclesiastical 
prejudice which seemed often to warp his 
in 
connection with his magnificent work at 
His life-long labours, 
which have set a standard of accuracy 
and based the history of England upon a 
secure foundation of documents, will be 
the praise and the despair of students for 


editor of the Paston Letters. 
was 


judgment. But his name will live 


the Record Office. 


many generations. 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN. 
Ir is the garden to Mrs. Gay’s cottage, 


and the beeman has come over from Row 


Common to take the honey for her. She 
has but two hives, and one she will keep 
till next year, hoping to get a swarm from 
it in May, which, as you know, is ‘‘ worth 
a load of hay.’’ The granddame of the 
hamlet, now seventy-nine years of age, 
lost her husband twenty years ago.~She 
has had a very large family, ten of whom 


are living, and of these all married but 


two, who share her home; good-tempered 
Sarah with the rosy cheek-bones, and Tom 
the carter on Giles’s farm. ‘‘ How many 
grandchildren, do you want to know? 
Well, I sits and counts them up sometimes,’’ 
she remarks chuckling, and mother and 
daughter set to work for the hundredth 
time to calculate the size of the family. 
‘* Fred has seven,’’ says Sarah. ‘‘ And 
George seven,’’ says her mother, ‘‘ and 
Ted six.’’? ‘‘ And Ben five,’’ adds the 
other. ‘‘ And Will two, and David two, 
and John one.’’ 
beeman. ‘‘ Now add their parents and the 
rest of your own family; that makes 
forty, and the wives and husbands of 
those who are married brings it up to 
forty-eight.’’ ‘‘ And one great-grand- 
child,’’ cries the mother of all with proud 
glee. ‘‘ Forty-nine,’’ replies the teller, 
*‘and you count one, I suppose, which 
makes fifty. Bravo! the race of English- 
men is not going to die out yet—not in 
the country. And now for the bees who 
are also family-folk in a large way. Which 
hive shall we take ?’’ 

Down the slip of grass path that divides 
the potato patch on the one side from the 
cabbages and carrots and parsnips on 
the other go mother and daughter and 
beeman, consulting as to which hive shall 
be taken and which left. The old lady 
thinks it should be the older skep with 
the last swarm. ‘‘ We'll try their weights,’’ 
says the beeman, stepping behind the 
hives, and proceeding to lift one; but 


they are both firmly glued to the floor- 


_‘*That’s thirty,’’ says the - 


boards. The beeman takes out of his — 


satchel his ‘‘ smoker,’’ an 
consisting of a small pair of bellows, 
having a metal chamber with a conical 
nose in front. Then lighting a roll of 
corduroy paper, he shuts it up smouldering 
in the chamber of the bellows. Now he 
goes to the hives again, and pumps two 
or three pufis into the doorway of each. 
Ah! what a commotion inside. The aged 
woman presses forward to hear the hum ; 
she has never seen that sort of engine at 
work before. ‘‘That’s to make them 
silly, I suppose, isn’t it?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ says 
the beeman, and explains that he does 
not want to make the bees silly, still less 
to stifle them, as people used to do, so 
destroying more than half their stock 
every year in order to get the honey. 
‘* No need to do that,’’ says he, ‘‘ and 
we never want to lull anything if we 
can help it, do we ?”’ 

** No, that we don’t. 
thought of killing the poor little things 


that have made the honey for us,’’ says she, 


“but I didn’t know as how you could 


instrument ~ 


I can’t abear the - 
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** Well, when we want a loaf of bread 
we don’t usually go to the baker’s shop 
with a crowbar in our hand, and knock 
the baker down flat and then take what 
loaves we like, do we ?’’ said he. 

“* No, no,’’ she replied, ‘‘ we shouldn’t 
have any bread next day if we did.’’ 

‘* That whiff of smoke,’’ said the bee- 
man, as he stooped and gave each hive 
another puff, which produced another 
-fiz of excitement inside, ‘‘is a touch of 
witchcraft to make the bees think their 
house is on fire. Now what would you 
do if your house was on fire? . You would 
gather up all the valuables you could carry, 
and take them to a place of safety, 
wouldn’t you? Well, that’s what the 
bees are doing. They think their house is 
on fire. They all rush to the stores and 
load themselves with their wealth, that is, 
honey, which they, carry in a special bag, 
distinct from their stomach, and when we 
give them a chance to carry it into 
another safe place theyll do so. Don’t 
be afraid; they are not going to carry 
off all the honey and leave you nothing but 
empty combs. They'll only take a very 
little, which you will not miss, and it’s 
nothing but fair that they should have 
the first helping, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, I should think it is,’’ 
said she. ‘‘ So they-fill their little crops 
with honey, aye ?”’ 

All this time the neighbour, a young 
woman, with a wee girl in her arms and 
an urchin in red overall at her side, was 
watching and listening from over the low 
fence which divided the two gardens. 

‘*Tmust come over to see better,’’ she 
exclaimed, and she came round, bringing 
the two little ones with her. ‘‘ My 
husband talks of keeping bees,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ but there, he’s that afraid of 
them.”’ 

Meanwhile the beeman had run his 
knife round the edge of the hives so as 
to separate them from the floor-boards, 
and was hafting them to judge the amount 
of honey within. The effective way in 
which the hive was glued to the board ex- 
cited interest. 

66 Wax 2 9? 

**'No, not wax, but a special cement 
made from the gum of fruit trees, chest- 
nut buds and the like. Not only cement, 
but varnish too, to coat the inside of the 
skep to keep it dry.’’ 

** Who'd believe it now!’’ exclaimed 
the old lady. 


Then the beeman lifted the hives in 


turn, feeling their weight and looking 
inside them; and having decided on 
taking the honey from the old skep with 
the last swarm, he carried it to an open 
space on the cabbage bed, and set it 
upside own in an empty bucket. Taking 
from his bag his ‘‘ driving irons,’’ con- 
sisting of a sharp iron spike and two 
rods with their ends bent in and sharpened, 
he used them in fixing to the upturned 
skep another empty straw hive, so that 
it would form a hood set half-way back. 
Into this the bees would now have to be 
driven, so that the honey comb might be 
taken without injuring them or exciting 
them to sting. How was that to be done ? 

The beeman squatted on his heels 
and began patting, rapidly and smartly, the 
‘sides of the upturned beehive. Most of 
* the bees were out of sight, hidden between 


the walls of the comb, but after a few 
minutes they began to hurry to the top, 
and run about excitedly. One ventured 
up into the empty skep, took a run round 
and returned, then came back with two 
or three more, then more followed, and 
the few became many, and an ever in- 
creasing throng was hurrying to the new 
refuge. Right up to the top they ran, 
and there stopped and held on till the 
skep roof was lined with bees, and new- 
comers had to hold on to their comrades and 


others on to them. Meanwhile the bee- 


man continued to pat vigorously, growing 
warm with his task. It was on one of 
those perfect forenoons, early in October, 
when the air was crisp, but so full of clear 
sunshine, that the thermometer exposed 
to the rays rose to ninety-three degrees. 
The beeman felt the hot sunbeams beating 
down on his back. He broke off a cabbage 
leaf and laid it under his cap, a cool 
protector of his neck. The bees were 
flying about his head, settling on his bare 
arms and face, yet not one attempted 
to sting. Grandmother’s curiosity was 
increasing, and she crept nearer and nearer. 

** Aren’t you afraid ?’’ exclaimed the 
neighbour, seeing her press forward to 
within a foot. or two of the teeming hive. 

“¢T want to learn all about them,’’ she 
replied, 

**They’ll not hurt you,’’ said the bee- 
man, “‘ they are too busy carrying their 
honey from their smoky  earthquake- 
shaken house to stop and quarrel with 
us. Besides, they’ve got their crops full, 
and when folk have their crops full of 
excellent food they have little inclination 
to be spiteful and angry.’’ 

Then a great dumbledore, dressed in 
black and yellow banded fur, flew down with 
hum of delight into the mine of sweetness, 
and disappeared between the combs to 
steal a rich sip from the brimming cells. 
As she came up again the beeman caught 
her and caged her, a booming prisoner, in 
the hollow of his two hands. He held 
her close to the wondering urchin, and let 
her squeeze out from between thumb 
and finger and escape; but only to 
return straightway to the honey mine. 

The upturned hive had been so placed that 
the sun shone fully on to the edge over 
which the bees were still streaming up- 
wards. Upon this spot the beeman kept 
his eyes fixed. He was searching for the 
queen, whom he wanted to capture. 
The reason for this was that the now 
homeless population would have to be 
united with another colony already possess- 
ing a queen. But two queen bees can 
no more live together in one hive than 
two queens could sit on the throne of 
Great Britain. In the case of the former 
there would be a royal duel ending in 
the death of one or both rivals. So one 
has to be caught and removed. 

And now the cottager’s wrinkled face 
is close beside the beeman’s as they 
bend together in a mist of singing wings. 
“*T must see the queen,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve 
never seen one before.’’ 

And as the two continue to watch the 
fervent stream, of life, the master describes 
to his aged pupil what the queen is like, 
the attention and reverence with which 
she is treated, and the size of her enormous 
family. ‘‘ Bigger even than yours,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ for if she lives out her full time, 
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until she is a veteran of five long summers, 
she may become the mother of more than 
a million children.’’ 

The stream of brownies was getting 
thinner now on the track, but from the 
roof of their new rereat they were hanging 
in a dense musical mass many layers 
thick. Nevertheless, hundreds were still 
filling their honey pouches, and_ still 
the queen had not appeared. At last, 
‘‘There she is!’’ But in a trice she 
was gone again. She had burrowed under 
a cluster of bees. The beeman’s fingers 
followed her, scattering them to right and 
left, and in another instant he was holding 
her majesty gently but firmly between 
finger and thumb, and showing her to his 
aged pupil. 

The combs were soon cleared now, and 
the bees in their new home, set on the old 
stand. At the cottage door the beeman 
takes out the comb dripping with molten 
gold, and lays it in slabs on a dish, ram- 
ming a luscious block into the mouth of 
each of the children. 

“*Y do be fond of bees,’’ says grand- 
mother. ‘‘1 think they’re God’s little 
children very much as we are, and I never 
could abear to think of them having to be 
killed to get their honey, and they never 
shall be any more, not any of mine. We 
read in the Bible, don’t we, that the dis- 
ciples gave the blessed Saviour broiled 
fish and honeycomb to eat, so it must 
be good, though I must say JI couldn’t 
eat them together myself.’’ 

‘* No,’’ said the beeman, ‘‘I don’t 
think any of us could. J believe what is 
called ‘ honeycomb’ in Luke’s Gospel is 
a kind of bread which is made still in the 
East, and is called ‘ honeycomb’ because 
it 1s so porous.’’ 

** Ah, now I understand,’’ said she. 
‘*T always did think that was rather 
strange. But there, we live to learn, don’t 
we? And I’m much obliged to you for 
telling me that, and I’ve learnt a deal 
to-day that I never knew before.”’ 

One thing only remained to be done. 
Later in the day the beeman rode over 
again, and tied the skep of driven bees 
in a cloth and took them home on his 
bicycle. Then he opened one of his own 
wooden hives, gave a few magic pufis of 
smoke, and lifting up the frames of comb 
one by one dusted the bees over with 
flour. Next he laid a sloping platform, 
using a large box lid, up to the hive door, 
and emptied out the driven bees like a 
basken of grain on to it, flouring them also 
till they were as white as millers. The 
heap of living atoms spread out towards 
the edge of the board. Some went forward 
and made inquiries at the door of the 
tenanted hive, and finding a friendly 
welcome, promptly carried back word to 
the host that here was a real good home 
and plenty of friends. Forthwith the 
floury multitude turned their faces thither, 
and presently there was a perfect stampede 
for the door. In half-an-hour they were 
all in but a scattering on the alighting 
board amid a melodious surge of welcome 
and contentment. 

Bus why did the beeman flour them 
all? So that they should not be able 
to distinguish stranger from kinsman, 
friend from foe. All floured alike, all 
looked and smelt alike. But for this little 
trick there would have been a desperate 
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battle, hundreds would have been slain 
at the doorway, and the rest of the new- 
comers drivenaway. So trifling is the thing 
sometimes that separates enmity from 


friendship. owe 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


—_——— 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


STRIKING SUCCESS OF THE SUSTENTA. 
TION FUND. 

Our advertisement columns to-day bear 
witness to the striking success of the effort 
to raise a sum of £50,000 in order to in- 
crease the salaries of duly-accredited and 
underpaid ministers, whose names appear 
in the Essex Hall Year Book. The move- 
ment was started at the meeting of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Liberal Christian Congregations in Bir- 
mingham last April. A committee, with the 
Rev. J. Harwood as secretary, was formed, 
and private work carried on with admirable 
energy and enthusiasm enables it now to 
come before the world with a record of 
financial support of which it has every 
reason to be proud. The initial stages 
having been crowned with such splendid 
success, a general appeal for support is 
made to the public, and especially to all 
the members of congregations associated 
in the National Conference. It is hoped 
that those who can only give small gifts 
will come forward without delay. They 
will help to swell the total amount, and 
as an expression of generosity and good- 
will the widow’s mite has as high a value 
as the big cheques of the wealthy. We 
believe that steps are being taken to 
organise a large subscription list through- 
out the country, which will be thoroughly 
representative of all the interests concerned. 

The following are the chief features of 
the scheme :— 

To increase the capital of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund so as to secure for every accredited 
Minister in England and Wales who is 
doing an adequate amount of work a mini- 
mum stipend on the following scale :— 


£8: 2d. 
For agricultural districts in ; 
Kngland .. Me = 1202-0720 
For towns and populous places 
in England bie BO 00 
For cities and large towns in 
England .. 0 ce eA OO) 
For agricultural districts in 
Wales “ oer EO 20.30 
For towns and populous places 
in Wales .. 140 0 0 


The conditions on which the Fund will 
be administered must tend towards raising 
the standard of the Ministry, and stimulat- 
ing the efforts of assisted congregations. 
The following conditions are laid down :— 
(a) The minister must be an aceredited 
minister (not a ‘‘ lay-worker ’’) 
whose name appears in the Essex 
Hall Year Book. 

(b) His work must be deemed efficient 
and his field of work deemed ade- 
quate. 


(¢) The local contribution (apart from. 


endowments) must be considered 
satisfactory. 

(d) The fact and amount of grants from 
the Sustentation Fund must be 
published. 

Donations may be made payable in 
annual instalments extending over five years. 
Annual subscriptions towards the income 
of the Fund will also be gladly received. 

The officers of the committee for raising 
the Fund are Hugh R. Rathbone, Chair- 
man; H. Enfield Dowson, Vice-Chairman ; 
F. W. Monks, Treasurer ; James Harwood, 
Secretary. ; 

It is requested that all communications, 
except cheques, be addressed to the Rev. 


James Harwood, B.A., 60, Howitt-road, | 


Hampstead, London, N.W. 

Cheques should be crossed, made pay- 
able and sent to the Treasurer, Mr. F. W, 
Monks, Stonecroft, Appleton, Warrington, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL. 


THE school concerts were duly given on 
An interesting pro- 
gramme had been arranged, and the per- 
formance was well up to the usual high 


October 30 and 31. 


standard of the school in matters musical. 


The orchestra, strengthened by the ad- 
dition of the music teachers, had a good 
deal to do, and did it well, especially on 
the second day, when a really good per- 
formance was given of such a delicate piece 


as Schubert’s ‘“‘ Rosamunde ”’ ballet music. 
The Andante of Haydn’s ‘‘ Surprise ”’ 
Symphony was another attractive number, 
the ‘‘ surprise ’’ in particular being com- 
pletely successful. : The choir happens to 
be weak at present, but was well balanced, 


and sang unaccompanied part songs very 


nicely indeed. Three of the music teachers 
gave a portion of one of Schubert’s piano- 
forte trios—one of the best items in a 
strong programme.- An unusual feature 
was some viola solos by Miss Dorothy 
Jones, sister of the headmaster, and of 
Mr: Darbishire Jones, the well-known 
cellist. These were beautifully rendered, 
and were very obviously appreciated, as 
was the singing of the headmaster and of 
8. K. Ruck. The latter is the possessor 
of a treble voice that any choir would be 
glad to secure. 

The second part of the programme 
consisted entirely of compositions by the 
headmaster (Mr. H. Lang Jones). These 
comprised a march written to com- 
memorate the completion of the school’s 
tenth year, part songs, unison songs sung 
by the whole school, settings of two of 
Shakespeare’s songs, for solo (with or- 
chestra) and trio respectively, a descriptive 
piece for orchestra and vocal quartet, 
entitled ‘‘ Christmas Eve,’’ a setting of 
Henley’s ‘‘ England, my England,’’ for 
full chorus and orchestra, a viola solo, 
and two songs sung by the composer. The 
rendering of these numbcrs was excellent, 
especially at the evening concert ; and the 
appreciation of the audience was evident. 

The attendance was good at the after- 
noon performance, and better still on the 
following day. After payment of certain 
necessary expenses—the hire of chairs and 
cost of printing—there will be a sum of 
seven or eight pounds to hand over to the 
treasurer of the Old Presbyterian Chapel 


as a contribution to the Restoration Fund. 
As the experiment of giving a public con- 
cert at the school has proved a success, it is 
proposed to repeat it every year, if possible 
—there will be no difficulty in finding 
suitable objects on which to bestow any 


profit that may be made. 

On Saturday, November 2, the Rey. 
W. H. Drummond visited the school and 
gave a finely illustrated lantern lecture on 
‘““A Roman Town in Africa.’’ The 
subject was appropriate in view of the 
headmaster’s special interest in Roman 
archeology. Mr. Drummond also took 
the school service on the following Sunday 
morning. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 
~ REPORT FOR THE SEASON OF 1912. 


Tur Van Mission has now completed its 
seventh year, and, happily,, there seems to 
be no diminution of the interest which 
from the outset it occasioned. For those 
engaged in the actual field work, in addition 
to the interest which they share with others 
there is a still growing sense of the necessity 
for a mission with the wide outlook which 
has been preserved throughout. The sea- 
son opened with a month’s meetings which 
promised, if continued, to surpass the 
best year’s record. Then came the break 
in the weather lasting through a dreary suc- 
cession of weeks in which the high anticipa- 
tions gradually fell away leaving in their 
place a feeling that under such conditions 
vanning was scarcely worth while. There 
were weeks and places in which for three 
and four succeeding nights no meetings 
could be held; places where the site was 
under water at the time announced for the 
meeting. Not until September did the 
summer make amends, and then the time 
was too short to overtake the leeway. 
The summer of 1912 will be remembered as 
that in which over a hundred meetings 
were lost. Bearing in mind these untoward 
conditions, the difficulties of carrying on 
Mission work in the London area in the 
midst of the strike district, and of industrial 
troubles elsewhere, it is gratifying to note 
that the season yet stands well with its 
predecessors, and that it has actually 
exceeded in its averages the record of 
1911. The total counted attendances were 
within a few thousands of last season’s and 
the number of meetings, whilst smaller, 
was as large as could have been expected. 

Many of the visiting ministers have 
written that the work in some ways has been 
more successful than in previous years. 
These communications suggest that the 
Mission has in a new way generally felt 
itself to be the master of the situation. 
More organised opposition has been met 
with, and a good deal of bitterness has been 
shown in places; but usually even in 
such centres the Mission has got home to 
the sympathies of the majority in a helpful 
and permanent way. Frequently, too, 
there was a greater warmth in the welcome 
for the message than has been customary 
and expressions of gratification and grati- 
tude from audiences have been numerous 
and outspoken. Stout opponents at the 
beginning of a week have become almost 
friends and advocates ere its close. 
Atheists have publicly testified ; orthodox 
speakers have moved votes of thanks ; 
ministers in a few instances have spoken, 
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and many times have been sym- 
pathetic if silent listeners; requests for 
return visits have been many; and in 
some places the interest has been sufficient 
to justify representations to the local 
Societies in favour of further work being 
attempted. For Bridlington the Yorkshire 
Union and the Missionary Conference have 
under consideration the possibility of 
winter lectures, a nucleus of men formerly 
connected with the Progressive League 
holding themselves responsible for local 
co-operation. In Plaistow a score of men 
formed a Unitarian Misson Band, and open 
air meetings were continued until well on 
into September, and will be resumed in the 
spring, the men meanwhile associating 
themselves with an Adult Class at the 
Stratford school. At Muswell Hill a 
correspondence was carried on in the 
local paper until October, and the London 
District Society is at present holding a 
course of week-evening lectures in a public 
hall there. At Maesteg a free society of men 
over a hundred strong was formed after 
the visit of the Van a few years ago. The 
Pioneer Preachers held a Mission there 
this summer, and a few weeks afterwards 
the Van was on the spot. There is now a 
probability that the Society will become 
affiliated with the South-East Wales 
Society which has also under consideration 
work in other places where successful 
meetings have been held. Other sugges- 
tions have been forwarded to the local 
authorities at the instance of individual 
ministers. 


Missions were conducted in seventy-five 
towns, villages, and London districts. The 
lay missioners were, for London, Mr. 
Arthur Barnes, of Stockport, who has 
taken part in the work during five seasons ; 
for the Midlands, Councillor Cameron, of 
Accrington, who, in addition acted as full 
missioner for three weeks; for Yorkshire 
Mr. Charles Smith, of Bootle, who is now 
preparing for the work of the active 
ministry; and for Wales, Mr. John 
Crookall, of Preston. The duties of the 
lay missioners call for constant careful- 
ness and have never been more efficiently 
discharged. Large numbers of persons 
signed the Visitors’ Book, and considerable 
use has again been made of the Free Lend- 
ing Library. Over 200,000 tracts and 
leaflets were given away, and a quantity 
of books and pamphlets have been sold. 

The appeal for subscriptions has usually 
to be made after the van work is over. 
There is little opportunity for looking after 
funds while the Mission is at its height. 
Now, however, the appeal is urgent, and 
the time is short. The work has been 
well done, the Mission has been successful, 
and the funds have been carefully ad- 
ministered. Last year a saving of over 
£100 was effected, and, though it was 
expected that this year the cost would 
largely exceed that of 1911, it is only some 
£10 higher—say £830, which covers salaries 
maintenance, haulage, travelling, and litera- 
ture. The greater part of the money 
required has still to be collected—over 
£400. Before Christmas therefore it is 
hoped that the friends and well-wishers 
of the Mission will help their utmost, and 
enable the Committee to meet the whole 
of the expenditure without trenching upon 
the ordinary funds of the Association. All 
communications should be sent to the 


Rev. T. P. Spedding, Essex Hall, Essex- 


street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AN OPEN-AaIR CAMPAIGN FOR LONDON. 


A meeting was held at Essex Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, under the chairman- 
ship of the Rev. Charles Roper, for the 
purpose of discussing proposals for a great 
open-air campaign in London next summer. 
The movement is an extension of the Van 
Mission, and an address was delivered by 
the Missionary Agent of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the Rey. 
T. P. Spedding, in which he outlined the 
plan and invited the assistance of young 
men and women as speakers and lieutenants. 
It is intended that a minimum of four 
hundred meetings shall be arranged, and 
during the winter months classes will be 
held at Essex Hall on Wednesday nights 
at 7.45 for speaking practice and study. 
There has been a very gratifying response 
to Mr. Spedding’s invitation, and it is 
hoped that as the scheme becomes known 
other young men and women who are 
interested in out-door mission work will 
join. Mr. Bertram Talbot, who was 
associated with Mr. Spedding in the early 
years of the Van Mission movement, is 
to act as secretary, and inquiries as to 
membership of this new branch of the 
work should be addressed to him or to Mr. 
Spedding, marked ‘‘ Open-Air’’ at Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 


SOUTHERN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


THis Committee has granted certificates 
of recognition to the following ministers :— 

Rev. Ernest Epwarp Coteman, M.A.— 
Mr. Coleman was formerly a Baptist 
minister, and has latterly been tutor of 
the Pioneer Preachers, organised by the 
Rey. R. J. Campbell, and now associated 
with a committee of Unitarians, and recog- 
nised by the B. and F. U. Association. 

Rev. Frep Woou.ey, who for the last 
four years has been in charge, as lay 
worker, of the Belfast Domestic Mission. 

Rev. Frank Coteman, who for the last 
three years has been lay worker at Ware- 
ham, and has passed the examinations in 
the course of reading prepared by the 
National Conference. 


WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


A UNITED demonstration of men and 
women under the auspices of no less than 
43 different societies, to urge the passing 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 
an effective form this session, will be held 
at the London Opera House, Kingsway, 
on Tuesday, November 12, at 8 o’clock. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury will preside, 
and the speakers will be the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Lady Barlow, Mrs. F. D. 
Acland, Mr. D. L. Alexander, K.C., Mrs. 
General Booth, the Rev. Dr. Scott Lidgett, 
Mr. Claude J. G. Montefiore, Dr. Mary 
Murdoch, Mrs. E. EH. Nott-Bower, and 
Mr. Edward Smallwood, J.P., L.C.C. The 
doors will be open at 7.15, admission free. 
Tickets for reserved seats, of which there is 
a limited number, at ls. and 2s. 6d., and 
further information can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Pass the Bill Committee, 
19, Tothill-street, Westminster, §.W/. 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
THE INQUIRER FUND. 

Miss Denpy, hon. secretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-Minded, 
acknowledges with thanks further contri- 
butions to our Fund as follows :— 


Two Briends. gar 95 20510280 
Mrs, Armstrong¢ aieere sao dade O 
Mrs. Thornely : pa es) 
An Inquirer Reader . oa: OF DAO 
Already acknowledged 194 9 6 


Donations may be sent to Miss Dendy, 
at 13, Clarence-road, Withington, Man- 
chester. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tue Socra, Evin anp THE WHITE SLAVE 
TRAFFIC. 

The recent discussions which have 
centred round the White Slave Traffic 
ought not to blind us to the fact that this 
detestable form of commerce is but one 
aspect of a wider problem, which, disagree- 
able as it is, must be faced. We may by~* 
drastic legislation banish from our shores 
the bully, the souteneur, and the profes- 
sional trafficker in young womanhood, but 
we shall still have with us a number of 
native-born persons and influences seeking 
whom they may devour. Twoofthe most 
painful, because so judicial and so un- 
answerable, documents which throw light 
upon these dark places of our modern 
civilisation have come to us earlier this 
year from the United States. But the 
tale which they tell might, with the neces- 
sary alteration of names and places, be 
told of every big town in the British 
Islands and on the Continent of Europe. 


‘“ A New CONSCIENCE AND AN 
Ancient Evit.”’ 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hall House, 
Chicago, whom everybody agrees to call 
the ablest and most useful woman in the 
States, found herself in the course of her 
settlement work brought into contact with 
special investigations into the dangers 
surrounding young girl life in large cities. 
In ‘‘ A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Evil’’ she has set down the tabulated 
experiences of defenceless immigrant girls, 
and of female employees in great stores, 
offices, hotels, and restaurants, whom the 
tempter so often plies with his solicitations, 
The result of these impartial inquiries 
proves incontestably, what is also true for 
the British Islands, that the destroyer is 
only too often of native birth, and possibly, 
so far as the general public knows, of 
‘* respectable ’” position. 


‘‘ Tue SocraL Evin’? 

Another aspect of this, the most shame- 
ful blot upon our modern life, is discussed 
in ‘‘ The Social Evil,’’ the report of the 
New York Committee of Fifteen, prepared 
in 1902, and re-issued with new material 
in the present year under the editorship 
of Professor H. R. A. Seigmann. The in- 
vestigations which led up to this valuable 
work convinced the Committee that the 
social evil as we know it, is to a large 
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extent the product of modern social and 
industrial conditions. Two facts, in their 
view, clearly emerged as a result of their 
inquiries. A large number of those who 
lead the life of shame may, in a sense, be 
said to have been trained for it from their 
earliest childhood, as, for instance, found- 
lings, orphans, and those who, because 
they have grown up in overcrowded 
tenements, have been familiar with scenes 
of vice. The second fact is that large 
numbers of women add to their income 
in undesirable ways because their normal 
earnings are totally insufficient to meet 
urgent daily needs. Many of these be- 
long to great concerns, which pay huge 
dividends and could well afford to pay a 
living wage, but do not. : 

Professor Seligmann and his collaborators 
are of opinion that if we are to deal with 
the social evil in all its ramifications, we 
must rely not so much on direct methods 
as on a more rational system of education, 
the reduction of overcrowding, and the 
improvement of the material conditions 
of wage-earning women and girls. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Bedfield.—On Sunday, October 27, services 
were held at the Unitarian Chapel in connec- 
tion with the twentieth anniversary. The 
preacher in the afternoon was the Rev. W. R. 
Clark-Lewis, of Gainsborough, and in the 
evening the Rev. H. C, Hawkins, minister-in- 
charge. Special hymns were rendered by the 
scholars of the Sunday school. On Monday, 
October 28, the annual public meeting was 
held. Miss Tagart occupied the chair, and 
addresses were given by Miss F. Hill, the Revs. 
W. R. Clark-Lewis, H. C. Hawkins, and H. 
J. Easter, a neighbouring Baptist minister. 
The minister’s annual report recorded much 
successful work during the past year. An 
entertainment followed. 

Boys’ Own Brigade: London Battalion.—A 
united religious service for boys was held at 
Essex Church on Sunday evening, November 3, 
when 116 boys and officers of the B.O.B. 
London companies, and nine boys, with two 
teachers, from the Hackney Sunday school, 
were present, in addition to the ordinary 
congregation. The service was conducted, and 
a special address was delivered, by the Rev. 
H. E. B. Speight. 

Framlingham.—The 252nd anniversary was 
celebrated at the Old Meeting House on 
Sunday, October 27, when the sermon was 
preached in the morning by the minister, the 
Rey. H. C. Hawkins, and by the Rev. W. R. 
Clark-Lewis, of Gainsborough, in the evening. 
On Wednesday, October 30, a public meeting 
and entertainment took place. The minister 
presided, and addresses were given by Miss 
Tagart and the Rev. W. R. Clark-Lewis. 
The minister’s report recorded the mainten- 
ance of a regular evening service started last 
November, the establishing of a Band of 
Hope of 65 members, and a girls’ club, pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Hawkins. The progress 
of the work had been satisfactory, considering 
the local difficulties. The need for help in 
promoting the work at Framlingham is very 
urgent, and Mr. Hawkins makes an appeal 
on behalf of the Band of Hope and library, 
and the Old Meeting Girls’ Club. The latter, 
which was started twelve months ago, and 
has a good number of members who mect 
twice a week, specially requires a piano to 
provide music for physical drill. The library 
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contains only 50 books, but as the members 
of the Band of Hope number over 60 it is 
obvious that the stock has become exhausted. 
Books dealing with travel, adventure, bio- 
graphy, &c., as well as bound volumes of 
magazines for boys and girls, would be grate- 
fully received. 5 

London: Finchley.—The first anniversary 
of the opening of Granville Hall will be cele- 
brated on Sunday, November 10, when the 
Rey. Joseph Wood (late of Birmingham) will 
preach both morning and evening. ‘The 
members of the congregation will be ‘‘ At 
Home ’’ at Granville Hall to friends at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, when there will be 
a short musical programme. 

New Zealand: Dunedin.—The Rev. W. F. 
Kennedy writes as follows:—‘‘ We have 
recently had the pleasure of a visit from the 
Rev. W. Jellie, of Wellington. This was ar- 
ranged by the Unitarian Conference of New 
Zealand, and has been the means of still 
further strengthening our newly formed cause. 
Mr. Jellie preached on Sunday to a good con- 
gregation, and gave a lecture next evening 
on ‘The Ring and the Book.’ <A social 
gathering followed, which enabled many 
friends to make the acquaintance of our visitor. 
Among the audience was an old farm hand, 
who walked in three and a half miles in bad 
weather to hear the lecture.’’ 

Nottage.—We regret to record the death, 
on October 28, of Mary, widow of Mr. Wm. 
Phillips, of Newton Nottage, near Bridgend, 
at the age of 86. She came of an old Unitarian 
family, which has contributed many valued 
members to the ministry. Her father was the 
Rey. Titus Lloyd, minister of Nottage and 
Wick, 1847-79, and the Rev. Evan Lloyd, 
minister of the same churches 1808-47, was 
her grandfather. She had three brothers in 
the ministry, Titus Lloyd, a lay minister, who 
did good work in his day in cennection with 
Nottage; Evan William Lloyd, minister first 
at Blaengwrach, and later, for 30 years, at 
Cwmbach; and John Briggs Lloyd, of Knuts- 
ford. Her son, William John, has now been 
yoinister of Nottage for many years, and his 
son, Priestley, is at present a student at the 
Home Missionary College at Manchester, pre- 
paring to follow in their footsteps. Mrs. 
Phillips was a lifelong and devoted member 
of the church at Nottage, a constant attendant 
at the services, and a worker in the Sunday 
school as long as her strength lasted. On 
Friday, November 1, at the funeral, which 
was largely attended, a service was held at 
the house and in the parish churchyard, 
where the interment took place. The Revs. 
R. J. Jones, Simon Jones, and Park Davies 
officiated. Last Sunday the Rey. R. J. 
Jones conducted a memorial service at Not- 
tage. : 

Yarmouth.—A successful bazaar, in aid of 
the improvements fund, was held on Thursday, 
October 31, in the school-room of the Old 
Meeting Church. The Rey. A. J. Walkden 
(United Methodist) presided, and the opening 
ceremony was performed by Mrs. Hare Pat- 
terson, wife of the minister. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Tue AcE or THE Minn. 

A good deal is being said about mental 
deficiency at the present time, and most 
of us have begun to realise that it is 
becoming more and more difficult to 
draw the line between people who are 
normal and those who are on the border- 
line of feeble-mindedness, if not actually 
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irresponsible. The great French psycho- 
logist, Binet, has, however, thrown a good 
deal of light on the subject, which ought 
to make the task of the social reformer 
considerably easier, by devising a method 
of measuring inherent native intelligence, 
irrespective of the results of training. 
Thus it is possible to find out exactly 
how much is to be expected from different 
types of mind. An interesting account 
is given in the World’s Work of certain 
experiments carried on at the Training 
School for Backward and Feeble-Minded 
Children at Vineland, New Jersey, where 
what is known as the Binet-Simon test is 
habitually applied. 
ee gat Shears) 
It would appear that not only are 
some minds undeveloped all through 
life, but many minds stop growing at a 
very early stage, although the body does 
not, the result being that numbers of 
men and women whom we treat as grown- 
up people have only twelve or eight- 
year-old brains. Here is the result of 
treating one hundred delinquents in one 
of the juvenile courts, who came to the 
detention home in a fair-sized city of the 
United States. ‘‘ One, ten years old in 
body, was also ten years old in mind. 
He was the only normal child in the whole 
hundred. Also, though among the youngest 
of the group physically, he was among 
the oldest mentally. Six boys of thirteen 
years tested only ten. Twenty-six of 
fourteen tested also ten. Twenty of 
fourteen years tested nine. Eighteen of 
fifteen and sixteen years averaged under 
nine. One youth, fifteen in body, had only 
a seven-year-old brain. One brain, eight 


and two-tenths years of age, found itself — 


in a seventeen-year-old body. .. . Fifty- 
six wayward young women from another 
institution tell the same story,’ and 
these were all apparently normal persons, 
‘* the sort one finds at work everywhere in 
factory, shop, and household.’’ Some of 
the facts given in this instructive article 
are nota little startling. Obviously, if 
they are true, the burden of social injustice 
is increased, and numbers of people are 
being harshly punished for misdeeds 
which are only what one would expect in 
undeveloped and childish individuals. 


Tue STEAD MeMoRIAL. 

It was decided last week at a meeting 
over which Earl Grey presided that the 
memorial to Mr. W. T. Stead should take 
the form of hostels for women to be known 
as the Stead Hostels. The need for an 
increase in the number of places where 
women can find shelter and protection is 
constantly being pointed out, and many 
influential people have cordially endorsed 
the proposal which was strongly urged 
by Lord Grey. Although the scheme is 
to be international in scope, it is proposed 
to work in co-operation with the National 
Association for Women’s Lodging Houses. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN IrTary. 

A correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian draws attention to the grave 
problem of unemployment in Italy—a 
problem which will increase in gravity as 
the winter advances. Over the vast 
alluvial and marshy plain that extends 
southward from the mouths of the Po, over 


the provinces of Ferrara and Romagna, un- 
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employment is rife, and mass meetings are 


emphasising the need for remedial legis- 


lation. The vast lowlands of Carpi are 
seething with unrest, and demonstrations 


of the unemployed have demanded the 


putting into execution of official schemes 
for reclaiming waste lands which have 
already been elaborated for half a century, 
and which five years ago were on the point 
of being begun, but have since been 
dropped. At Novantola the unemployed 
reach near 75 per cent. ; recently immense 
crowds traversed the streets with banners 
and raised the usual cry of the Italian 
labourer, ‘‘ Pane e lavoro ’’ (bread and 
work), 


A Henry Martyn Mremortiat. 


Bishop Stileman has written to the 
Times to enlist support for the Henry 
Martyn Memotial Fund of which the Rev. 
H. F. Stewart, Dean of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is treasurer. Henry Martyn, 
** great as saint and notable as scholar,’’ 
as. Dr. George Smith has said, gave the 
Persians in their own tongue the New 
Testament and the Psalms, and performed 
a work of faith and love in India which 
will never be forgotten. The city of Shiraz, 
in which he lived and worked at his 
translation, says Bishop Stileman, has no 
resident Christian missionary at the present 
time. The Church Missionary Society 
has endeavoured during the past twelve 


_ years to establish a mission there, and much 


faithful work has been carried on.- But 
the under-staffed condition of its mission 
in Persia, and the necessity of maintaining 
the work in Ispahan, Yezd, and Kerman, 
which had previously been occupied as 


‘mission stations, have led to temporary 


withdrawal from Shiraz. 


“Tur WorLD PEACE FouNDATION. 


We have received a batch of pamphlets 
from the World Peace Foundation (formerly 
the International School of Peace) which 
includes a ‘‘ Revised List of Arbitration 
> compiled by Denys D. Myers, 
““ Concerning Sea Power,’’ by Professor 
Starr Jordan; ‘International Good-will 
as a Substitute for Armies and Navies,”’ 
by the Rev. William C. Gannett; ‘* The 
Cosmic Roots of Love,’’ by Henry M. 
Simmons; and an account of the World 
Scouts movement, organised by Sir Francis 
Vane, by Albert Jay Nock. The activities 
of the World Peace Foundation are being 
conducted on a large scale. Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, in addition to the innumerable 
lectures he hag delivered in all parts of 
America, has lately rendered conspicuous 
service to the cause during a visit to 
Japan and Korea, when he delivered 
sixty-four addresses in the course of seven 
weeks, assisting in the organisation of 
branches of the Japan Peace Society at 
Asaka, Nagoya, Kobe and Okayama, as 
well as speaking at meetings under the 
direction of societies already existing in 
Tokyo and Kyoto. A chief part of the 
work of the society in China has been the 
translation and wide circulation of books 
communicating Western ideas tothe 
Chinese, and over two hundred volumes, 
comprising history, politics, science, ro- 
mance, travel and education have been 
given currency throughout the country. 
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THE WIRELESS ERA. 

Some interesting predictions are made 
by Mr. Marconi in an interview which 
appears in Science Siftings as to the 
benefits which will be brought about by 
wireless operations within the next two 
generations. ‘‘ We shall have not only 
wireless telegraphy and telephony,’’ he 
says, *‘ but also wireless transmission of 
all power for individual and corporate 
use, wireless heating and light, and wireless 
fertilising of fields. When all that has 
been accomplished, as it surely will be, 
mankind will be free from many of the 
burdens imposed by present economic 
conditions, In the wireless era the Govern- 
ment will-necessarily be the owner of all 
the great sources of power. This will 
naturally bring railways, telegraph and 
telephone lines, great ocean-going vessels, 
and great mills and factories into public 
ownership. It will sweep away the present 
enormous corporations, and will bring 
about a semi-Socialistic state.’’ ‘‘ The 
coming of. the wireless era,’’ Mr. Marconi 
adds, ‘‘ will make war impossible, because 
it will make war ridiculous.”’ 


IncREASED Cost or Living IN JAPAN. 

The cost of living is increasing by leaps 
and bounds in many countries besides our 
own. In Japan, owing to the advance of 
prices brought about by heavy taxation, 
which affects commodities that are the 
necessaries of life, a very serious state of 
things has been brought about in the 
Consular district of Kobé, of which a 
report has just’ been issued. Salt, for 
example, which cost 4s. ld. to 4s. 8d. 
per koku (about 5 bushels) in 1894 has 
increased in price to 10s. 2d.; sugar has 
advanced from £1 Os. 5d. to £1 12s. 8d. 
per 100 kin (say 132°27 lbs.) ; brown sugar 
from 14s. 8d. to £1 2s. 5d.; kerosene oil 
from 5s. 3d. to &s. 2d. per case; and soy 
from £1 6s. 6d. to £2 6s. 11d. per koku 
(40 gallons nearly). Even rice, which is 
the staple diet of the people, shows an 
increase of 20 to 30 per cent. in price, 
which is sometimes forced up to 50 to 60 
per cent. in times of bad crops; ground 
rents and house rents have doubled durins 
the last decade, and much distress ensue 
in consequence. 


WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


‘GREAT UNITED 


Demonstration 
MER &2 WO M_MEN 


(Under the auspices of over 40 Religious, Social, and 
Political Societies, to urge the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Billin an effective form this Session) 


London Opera House, Kingsway, 


On TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 


Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. by 
His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Speakers— 
The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Birmingham ; 
The Hon. Lady Barlow; Mrs. F. D. Acland; D, L. 
Alexander, Esq., K.C.; Mrs. General Booth; Rev. J. 
Scott Lidgett, M.A., D.D.; Claude J. G. Montefiore, 
Esq, M.A.; Miss Mary Murdoch, M.D.; Mrs. E. KE. Nott- 
Bower, P.L.G.; Edward Smallwood, Esq., J.P., L.C.C. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
COLLECTION. Doors open7.15p.m. A limited num- 
ber of Reserved Seats at ls. and 2s.6d. TICKETS and 
further information from THE SECRETARY, PASS 
THE BILL COMMITTEE, 19, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 
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Board and Residence, &c. 


YT. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, end Mrs. Sipnry P. 
POTTER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss ALiceE E. PassavANT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. : 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH. 


oe and RESIDENCE for Lady 
(not invalid) in Lady’s house at Acton. 
Exchange references.—H, C., clo H. G. Scarll, 
404, Uxbridge-road, W. 


O LET.—One or two Rooms, un- 
furnished, in quiet house within easy 
access of London. Very moderate terms.—Y., 
INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


1 TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sizn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairmon—F. H. A, Harpcastiy, 
F.S.1. 

Lesiiz T., Burnett. | Miss Cecrt GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RUSSELL. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Sharea of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 34 per cent, free 
of income tax, 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


WITZERLAND.—A Party for the 
Upper Engadin, Dec. 14 to Jan. 11, is 
being organised. Inclusive fee, covering all 
necessary expenses, £20.—H. Lummis, 
M.A., 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


EMNANT BARGAIN !—Genuine 

White Art Irish Linen Remnants, suit- 

able for making charming Teacloths, Tray- 

cloths, D’oyleys, etc. Bundie of big pieces, 

only 2/6. Postage 4d—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


REAT FREE OFFER !—Over 200 
Patterns of fashionable Winter Blouse 
material. Warm, light, ideal for Winter wear ; 
scores of charming designs; looks smart for 
years.— Write, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


= 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—WOoLFALL & Co.,, Southport. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Chairman— 


Mr. HUGH R. RATHBONE, M.A. 


jee earnest Appeal is made to all the Members and Friends of our 
Churches for £59,000 to enlarge the present Sustentation Fund. 
The Appeal is endorsed by the National Conference, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Assn., the Augmentation and Sustentation Funds. 

The Objects are: (a) To secure for accredited and efficient ministers 
in England and Wales, whose congregations are doing all that may 
fairly be expected from them, a certain stipend ; (b) to relieve the 
B. & F.U. A. of the support of many established congregations, and 


Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A. 


Vice- Chairman— 


Treasurer— 


Mr. F. W.. MONKS. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR 
SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Secretar: 


Rev. JAMES HARWOOD, B.A. 


set it free for its special missionary work at home and abroad. 

Cheques should be crossed, made payable and forwarded to the 
Treasurer, Mr. F. W. MONKS, Stonecroft, Appleton, nr.Warring- 
ton. All other communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Rev. JAMES HARWOOD, 60, Howitt Road, Hampstead, London, 
N.W., who will be glad to supply copies of the full Appeal. j 

Promises to tae amount of £37,098 11s. have already been - 
received, as follows :— 


DONATIONS TO CAPITAL FUND.. Mrs. Robinson, Salisbury .........- £100 O O { Mrs. Wright, Leicester......... aeRO) 
GAUMPTOMG Wists sceyaseret ore ie See . £3,000 0 O | MrsSchunek, Leeds .............. 100.0 “OSitAmonymous-< . Ga. tse ieee k ee 20 =. 0=-0™ 
Sir William B. Bowring, Bart., Mr. William Spiller, London........ 100 0 O | From the Bequests of the late Mrs. M. 

Liverpool .. 0.02. .--+ pemee ricci 1,000 0 O | Miss Editha Taylor, Bangor ........ 100 0 0 KE. Tayler and Miss M. E. Martineau 20 0 0 
Misses Fanny, Ethel. and Lucy Mr. and Mrs. A. 8. Thew, Southport. 100 0 0 | Mrs. J. A. Gotch, Kettering ......;. 20 0 0 
Brooks, Wilmslow ........-..... 1,000 0 O | Mr. H. Woolcott Thompson, Sidcot.. 100 0 0 | Mrs. D. Martineau, London......... 20 0 0 
Rt. Hon. Sir John T. Brunner, Bart., Mr. Harold Wade, London ......... 100 0 0 | Miss Mathews, Birmingham ....... 20 0 0 
i Bases (ors eee ERAGON id ics Stue 1,000 0 O | Miss Warren, London ......... x3 5e, 100 3.0 Op Migs Paget; Leicester: Si. njsis's)s «re 20 0 0 
Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, Bart., Mirs:- Webb, ‘bondores 5. a-.caicis 3-06 100. 0 O | Mrs. J. M. Perry, Nottingham ...... 20 0 0 
LOndOn vite esas co hie eae een 1,000 0 O | Mr. Hermann Woolley, Manchester, 100 0 0 | Mrs. Thornely, Altrincham ........ 20 0 0 
Mr. Charles Eckersley, Chowbent....1,000 0 0 | Mr. W. Arthur Sharpe, London ,.... 52 10 O | Mr. T. F. Ward, Middlesbrough. .... 20.0 0 
Mrs. George Holt, Liverpool ........ 1,000.0) 10) sAnonymous)icos toot cidiwen cui cere. « 50 0 0 | A Well-Wisher, Sheffield .......... 20 0 0 
Miss Holt, Liverpool .....20.01.... 1,000 0 0] Anonymous...... Ay ugrcatiaarer pe 50. 0” 0°- Mr. F. Withall,London............ 20 0 0 
Mr. Philip H. Holt, Liverpool....... 1,000 0 0 |:Mrs: Blake, Ilminster .....55.3465; 50 O O | Mrs. Russell, Birmingham ......... 15 15 0 
Mr. C. Sydney Jones, Liverpool ..... 1,000 0 O | Mr. Edward J. Blake, Crewkerne..... 50 0 O | Mr. A. T. Crook, Bolton............ 15 0 0 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones, London....... 1,000 0 O | Mrs. Archb. Briggs, Wilmslow ...... 50 © 0 | Mr. Jon Pritchard, London ......... 15 0 0 
Mr. W. Byng Kenrick, Birmingham..1,000 0 0 | Mr. B. P. Burroughs, Liverpool ..... 50 0 0 | Miss Spencer, Southampton ....... Tl <20 0 
Mr. Frederick Nettlefold, London ,..1,000 0 0 | Miss Clephan, Leicester............ 50 0 0 |\Rev. C. J. Street, Sheffield ......... 1 0 0 
Mr. Hugh R. Rathbone, Liverpool...1,000 © 0 | Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, London, 50 0 0 | Anonymous, Altrincham .......... 10 10 O 
Sir James W. Scott, Bart., Bolton ...1,000 © 0 | Miss Colfox, Bridport ............. 50 O O | Miss Bulmer, Leeds ............ sce 10510 ~ 0 
Mr. Edwin Tate, London........... 1,000 O 0 | MissS.S. Dowson, Beccles ......... 50 O O | Mr. Arthur G. Lupton, Leeds ...... 1010 0 
Sir William Henry Tate, Bart., Liver- Rev. Dr. Drummond, Oxford....... 50 O O| Mr. Charles Lupton, Leeds .....,... 1010 0 
POO he cnerciaieveseose else ate cern ieee ons 1,000 0 Oj Miss E. M. Gaskell, Manchester ..... 50 0 0] Mr. F. M. Lupton, Leeds..... eee SOOO 
The Exors. of the late Rev. J. H. Miss L. Gaskell, Prenton............ 50 0 0 | Mr. Stanley Bourne, Nottingham ... 10 0 0 
Thom, Liverpool <j. caea qe 1,000 0 O| Mrs. H. R. Greg, Styal ..........-. 50 0 0} Mrs. E. T. Crook, Bolton........... 10.0 0 
Mr. Robert Blake, Ilminster ........ 500 0 0] Mr. J. Hall, Manchester............ 50 O O/| Mrs. J. Forman, Nottingham ....... 10 0 0 
Mr. Stephen Cliff, Leeds............ 500. 0 0] Mr. C. W.-Harrison, London........ 50 O O |} Mr. J.M. Gimson, Leicester ........ 10 0 0} 
Mr. Walter Cliff, Leeds............ . 500 0 O| Mrs. James, Birmingham .......... 50 0 O | Rev. C. Hargrove, Harrogate....... 10 0 Q 
Mr, 9 5A Colfox;Bridportasasmae as 500 O 0} Mr. Archibald Kenrick, Bournemouth 50 0 0 | Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Holmes, Sheffield. 10 0 0 
Mr. Frank Gaskell, Codsall Wood.... 500 0 O | Mrs. Lake, Sutton......../.......-% 50 0 O | Miss F. Jones London ............. 10 0 0 
Mr. Charles Hawksley, London...... 500 0 0} Mr. I. S. Lister, London ..../...... 50 O O |} Miss L. Jones, London............. 10 0 0 
Do. 2nd Donation on the Raising Miss Lister, London .............. 50 O Q.| Miss T. A. O. Lawrence, London...., 10 0 0 
of £30,000 0s onc SR ee 500 0 O01} Mr. Robert H. Lunn, Altrincham.... 50 0 0 | Mr. John Lunn, Altrincham ........ 10 0.0 
Mr. Lawrence D. Holt, Liverpool.... 500 © 0} Mr. Arnold Lupton, London........ 50 0 O | Mrs. Marriott, Wakefield. .......... 10 0 0 
Mr. R. D. Holt, M.P., Liverpool ..... 500 0 O| Mr. and Mrs. Nanson, Monton....... 50 0 0 | Mrs. J. Partington, Monton ........ 10 0 0 
Rt.Hon. WilliamKenrick,Birmingham 500 0 0 | Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Odgers, Oxford... 50 0 0 | Mr. J.T. Perry, Nottingham........ 10 0 0 
Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee, nr. Stourbridge 500 0 0 | Mr. Stanton W. Preston, London.... 50 0 0 | Mr. C. Thompson, Cardiff .......... 10 0 0 
Mr. G. H. Winterbottom, nr. North- Mr. W. Raven, Leicester............ 50 0 © | Miss White, Fowey ...... 22.2... 10250:40 
BMP LOIN) Lercidis aig cictuss acento estes 500 0 0} Dr. J. W. Russell, Birmingham ..... 50 O O | Mrs. J. R. Wilson, Hawkeshead..... 10 0 0 
Mr. Philip J. Worsley, Clifton....... 500 0 O/ Mrs. F. Ryland, Birmingham....... 50 0 O | Rev. Joseph Wood, Jarvis Brook.... 10 0 0 
Miss Rathbone, Liverpool-.......... 300 0. 0 | Lady Trevelyan, Morpeth.......... 50 0 0} Rey. A. R. and Mrs. Andreae, 
Rev. Dr. Carpenter, Oxford......... 250 0 0} Miss Troup, Folkestone ............ 50 0 0 Southampton. cs sasce sien «sci. 6 0 0 
Rev. H. E. and Mrs. Dowson,GeeCross 250 0 0 | Mr. L. N. Williams, Aberdare....... 50 0 0 | Miss E. Russell, Birmingham ....... Ba2b=.0 
Mr. John Harrison (the late), London 250 0 0} Mr. Alfred Wilson, London......... 50 0 0 | Mrs. Andreae, London............ ae Or Os a0 
Mr. J. Percival Haslam, Bolton ..... 250 0 0] Mr. Richard Worsley, London ...... 50 0 0 | Miss S. E. Brooks, Ruthin.......... 5 0 0 
Mr. William Haslam, Bolton...... 250 0 0 | Mrs-J. Buckton, London .......... 30 0 0 | Mr. Tom Cook, Liverpool.......... 520750 
Mr. F. Monks (the late), Southport... 250 0 0 | Mrs. A! H. Paget, Leicester......... 30- 0 0. | Miss K. A. Greg, Styal..........005. 5- 0. .0 
Mr. H. F. Osler, Bromsgrove ....... 250 0 0] Mr. Nathaniel Waterall, Croydon .. 26 6 0 | Mrs. Kirke, Sheffield ....... bremiaveione a Ue 
Sir Edward Partington, Bart.,Glossop 250 0 © | Anonymous .........es.eeeeeeee . 25 0 0 | Miss L. Paget, Leicester............ 5 0 0 
Miss E. L. Swaine, Guildford........ 250 O 0 | Mr. Arthur Bromiley, Bolton ...... 25.0 0] Miss Ridge, Tunbridge Wells ..... SOOO) 
Mr. T. P. Warren, London.......... 250 0 0 | Mr. John Hall Brooks, Gee Cross.... " 25 0 © | Miss L. A. Russell, Birmingham,.... 5 0 0 
Rev. C. C. Coe, Bournemouth, ...... 105 0 O | The Misses Bush, London.......... 25 0 0 | Miss C. Scott, London .:..... Bice 5:20 Ms 
ANONYMOUS! 4c. hore eae 100 0 0} Mr. Alfred Caddick, West Bromwich. 25 0 0 | Miss Thornely, Altrincham ..... 5B: 0-0 
Mrs. L. M. Aspland, London ........ 100 0 0 | Mr. George H. Cox, Birkenhead..... 25 0 0 | Mr. CG. Wibberley, Kew .........-. pegiaied) 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Baily, London.. 100 0 0 | Mr. and Mrs. John Dendy, Monton.. 25 0 0 | Mrs. Wood and Miss Tribe, Chatham 3.20 220 
Mr. Thomas B. Bowring, London.... 100 0 0| Rev. F.K.and Mrs. Freeston, London 25 0 0 | Miss G. Martineau, London..... e isia DLS OneO 
Mr. G. W. Brown, London.......... 100 0 0] A Friend, per Miss Wigley ........ 25 0 O| Mr. W. H. Scott, Bournemouth ..... 3.0 0 
Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, M.P., London.. 100 0 0 | Mr. Alfred Giiterbock, Altrincham... 25 © © | Mr. Frank Harrison, London ....... ae 2 OO 
Mr. G. W. Chitty, Dover ........... 100 0 OJ Dr. Harris, Southport .......... : ‘ QB AO. KO geet PICU se set emia tsar atest eects SD lows Seat) 
MraFrank B. Dunkerley, Hale ...... 100 0 0| Rev. James and Mrs. Harwood, Miss Metcalf, Malton ............+. 150220 
Ee ae 2 ene ae 100 9 | | London svcvusescveccsesscessee 25 © 0-| Mrs. Hans Renold, Manchester .... -0 5 0 
lee le i MBLOW wt/e'vare cae 4 rs. Heywood, Bolton ........... ; 3 
Mr. Thomas Hamer, Chowbent ..... 100 0 O| Mr. J ne ae Novonohes Sits oe : ; NeW le SUR Leon HUN 
Mrs. Charles Harding, Birmingham.. 100 0 0 Do., 2nd Donation SPS, Fic y SS i s 25 0 0 | Mr. John Lawson, Bolton .... i 20 0 0 
Mr. Robert Harrop, Hale. .......... 100 O 0O| Rev, Dr. L. P. Jacks, Oxford ....... 25 ORO Mr. G. W. Brown, London: ,002 55s 10 0 0 
Mrs. J. R. Holland, London ........ 100 0 0| Rev. F. H. and Mrs. Jones, London.. 25 0 0 | MissG. RB. Holland, London ........ 10 0 0 
Mrs. Aspland Jones, London........ 100 0 O| Mr. F. J. Kitson, Leeds . ie Ba oeciaie te ey 25 0 0} Mr. J. R Beard Knutsford (increased 
Mr. and Mrs. §. R. Kearne, London.. 100 0 0| Mr. E.H.Lee, Birmingham ........ 25 0 0| from £2 2s. to £10 108.) 8 8 0 
Mr. G. H. Leigh, Monton ........... 100 0 O| Mr. & Mrs.Sydney Martineau, London 25 0 0 | Mr. JohnR Oliver Altrincham ee 5 0 0 
Miss L. A. Leigh, Monton.....--.... 100 0 0 | Mr. George J. Noteutt, Ipswich ..... 25 0 0 | SirEdward Partington, Bart.,Glossop 5 0 0 
Mr. Percy H. Leigh, Monton...... -- 100 0 0] Mr. Joseph Partington, Monton .... 25 0 0] Mrs. Jane Thorpe Monte : : 56 0 0 
Mr. Joseph Lunn, Altrincham ...... . 100' 0 0 | Ool. Pollitt, Ashton .........0.000. 28 (0° 0 Mr ehatles Wickstocd; Kettering. 6 0 0 
Miss M. C. Martineau, London ...... 100 O O | Myr. and Mrs. Frank Preston, London 25 0 0 Mr. Frank Atkin Sheffield ee 9 00-0) 
Mrs. Russell Martineau, Brighton... 100 0 O | Mr. A. H. Punnett, London...... 25 <70:=0 The Misses Brooks Wilmslow ‘(in- 
Mr. R. R. Meade-King, Liverpool... 100 0 0 | Miss J. Scott, Bognor.............. 25 0 01 creased from £1 ls. to £3 3s.) 22210 
Mr. F. W. Monks, Warrington ...... 100 0 0 | Sir W.and Lady Talbot, Manchester. 25 0 0 | MissS. E. Brooks, Ruthin.......... 2 2 0 
Mr. J. S. Nettlefold, Birmingham ,.. 100 0 0 | Mr.Gomer L. Thomas, Merthyr Tydfil 25 0 0 | Mrs. James Thornely, Prenton...... 22 0 
Miss Ruth Nettlefold, Birmingham.. 100 0 0 | Mrs. Tolmé, Southport ........... 25 0 0 | Mrs. Webb, London. Ger 2 Ow 
Dr. W. B. Odgers, K.C., London .... 100 0 © | Mrs. Turner, Stockport ............ 25 0 0 Mrs. J.B Wilson Hawkeshead Ree 2-0-0) 
Mr. John RB. Oliver, Altrincham... 100 0 0 | Dr. A. D. Tyssen, London ......... 25 0 0 | Mr. Edward Chitty, Dover (increased = 4 
Mr. John T. Osler, London ......... 100 0 0O'| Mr. Percy J. Winser, Knutsford..... 25 0 1 ‘from £2 2s. ‘to 33 35) . ; 10 
Mr. C. F. Pearson, London ......... 100 © 0 | Mr. George S. Woolley, Manchester... 25 0 0 | Miss Rawson, Monton oe OR Ne bokeh 
Mrs. R. Peyton, Birmingham ...... - 100 0 O| Mr. A. H. Worthington, Manchester, 25 0 0 |Miss M. M Todd Hastings (increased ; 
Miss Philips, The Park, nr.Manchester 100 0 0 | Mr. Edgar Worthington, London.... 25 0 0 from £3 3s. to £4 48 ) 4 1 0 
were ie Memory of Harry Rawson, Mr. 8. B. Worthington, Altrincham... 25 0 01 Rev. P. H. Witksteed,. ‘Wantage 
OTTO piety calc wie chen . 100 0 O | Mr. W. B. Worthington, Duffield.... 25 0 0 (increased from £1 Is. to £2 2s.).. tee en In 
3, Essex: 
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The Sunday School Association 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Bible Literature in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge. By E. 
SaveELt Hicks, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net. Post- 
age 3d. 


Stories for the Little Ones. Forty-One 
Stories Selected and Retold by Grace 
SPEARS and DorotHy TaRRANT, M.A. 
Cloth, 1s. net.. Postage 3d. 


The Story of Isaac Hopper, a Hero 
of the Anti-Slavery Movement. By Hrenry 
Rawiines, M.A. Oloth, with Portrait, 
6d. net. Postage Id. 


Moral and Religious Lessons for 
infants. By M. C. Martineau. Sewed, 
6d. net. Postage 1d. 


Favourite Stories. 
by E. Pritcnarp 
Cloth, 1s. net. Postage 3d, 


Selected and Edited 


London : THE SUNDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


SONGS DEVOUT 


by the 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
(Author of “ Bee Songs,” &c.) 


Attractively bound—-a suitable Gitt- 
book, Price 2s. net. 


LINDSEY Press, 5, Essex-st., SrRAND, W.C. 
(or of the Author, Wandsworth). 


NOW READY. 
214 pages, bound in Cloth. 
PRICE 2/6. 
DICK & DANDY 


and other Stories, viz. :— 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 


“Animals, Boys and a Girl,” and 
“Nellie and John Henry and Eliza.” 
By MISS DENDY. 


Reprinted by kind permission of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, 33, Scho Square, W., 
34, Cross Street, Manchester. 


WITZERLAND.—A Party for the 
Upper Engadin, Dec. 14 to Jan. II, is 
being organised. Inclusive fee, covering all 
necessary expenses, £20.—E. W. Lummis, 
M.A., 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


GRESHAM LECTURES. 
R. BLAKE ODGERS; K.C., Gresham 


Professor of Law, will deliver Four 
Lectures on Contracts at the City of London 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.0., on Noy, 
19, 20, 21, 22,at 6.0 p.m, Admission free to 
men and women. , 2 


and J. J. Wricut. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


President: CHARLES HAWKSLEY, Esq. 
AUTUMNAL MEETINGS, SHEFFIELD. 


WEDNESDAY, NOYEMBER 20. 

Reception at 2.30; Conference at 3.10, 
‘© Women’s Work ’’; Address at 4.20 by the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, ‘‘ The Churches and the 
Stipends of Ministers ’’; Paper at 4.40 by the 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, ‘‘ Unitarian Thought on 
Vital Questions of Religion,’’ Discussion 
opened by the Rev. Dr. &. Thackray; Tea 
at 6 in Channing Hall; Religious Service, 
Upper Chapel, at 7.30, conducted by the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, Sermon by the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

Devotional Service at 10, the Rev. W. L. 
Schroeder; Conference at 10.30, ‘‘ The Re- 
ligious Education of our Young People,’’ 
introduced by the President and the Secretary 
of the Sunday School Association ; Conference 
at 12, ‘‘ The Mission of the Printed Word,’’ 
introduced by the Rev. Charles Roper, Dis- 
cussion opened by Mr. G. H. Leigh; Invita 
tion Luncheon at 1.15; Conference at 3.15, 
“* Our Missionary Work under Present-Day 
Conditions,’’ introduced by the Rev. A. H. 
Dolphin and Mr. Perey Preston, Discussion 
opened by the Rey. Simon Jones and Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot; Tea at 5.30; . Organ 
Recital at 6.30; Public Meeting at 7.30, 
Chairman—Mr. A. J. Hobson (Ex-Lord Mayor), 
Speakers—the Rev. Neander Anderton, the 
Rev. C. J. Street, Mrs. Sydney Martineau, Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, the Rev. Alfred Hall. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

Tuesday, November 19.—Mexborough at 8, 
Addresses by the President of British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association and the Pre- 
sident of Sunday School Association; the 
Rey. W. Copeland Bowie, and the Rev C. J. 
Street. 

Wednesday, November 20.—Barnsley at 
7.30, Religious Service, the Rev. J. A. Pear- 
son ; Bolton-on-Dearne at 7, Addresses by the 
Rey. Chas. Roper and the Rey. T. P: Spedding ; 
Doncaster at 8, Religious Service, the Rev. 
W.G. Tarrant ; Stannington at 7.30, Religious 
Service, the Rev. Alfred Hall, M.A. 

Members of our Churches within reach of 
Sheffield are cordially invited to be present. 
Secretary of the Reception Committee : Mr. 
Robert Stevenson, Hastbroom, Broomgrove- 
road, Sheffield. 


SONG. 


“Treland, Ireland.” 


Words by Henry Newesout. Music by 
H. Lane Jones. Compass, D to D.— 
Merzuer, Ltd., Great Marlborough-street, W. 
1s. net. 


MR. FRED MORGAN 


Dramatic Reciter and Impersonator 


of Dickens Characters. 

Over twenty complete programmes can be 
given. Hvenings with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and American authors, &c. Has givenrecitals 
in almost every town in the Kingdom.— 
Address, 42, Richmond-grove, Manchester. 


Schools, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, 
Chairman of the Governors : 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A. 
Headmaster: 

H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 


Full prospectus on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER; or to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Mr. E. W. MarsHatn, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 


AND BoarDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HigHeate, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tatpor, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
paration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
lation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Hrap MIs?TREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c.- Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.Sraerpapnson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON, 


THE ROYAL 


SURGICAL AID SOGIETY 


Chief Office: 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 
Jubilee Year, 1912. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


41,668 Appliances given im year ending 
September, 1912. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK 
£s a4 


Annual Subscription of . 010 & 
Life Subscription cf ... ‘ ane ona, O 
Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Gosling’s Branch), 19, Fleet Street, H.C., or by the 
Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 


THE INQUIRER. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1912, 


OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


eae 


SUNDAY, November 17. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
Hoven, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caury. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE, 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11, Rev. T. E. M. Epwarps; 7, Mr. H. G. 
CHANCELLOR, M.P. : 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E, Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. H. HE. B. Spmicat, M.A.; 7, Rey. 
Frank K. Frurston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. E. E, Coueman, M.A. ( 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30, Mr. J 

KINSMAN, 4 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham. 

Moe 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Luistex, 
A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. TupoR Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
A. C. Hotpmn; 7, Rev. F. HaNKINSON. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. OC. Rornr, 

B.A. 


1], ——; 7, Rev. A. C. 


Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. D. DELTA 
Evans. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyYnowrTs 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Coorzr, B.A. 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 

DovexLas W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr, J. 

LionEew Ta YLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. 

CALEY; 6.30, Mr. E. R. Fyson, 


H,_N, 


University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 | 


and 7, Rev. JoszpaH Woop. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TaRrant, B.A. 
Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Les, B.A. 
Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
Witson. ; 
Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Bath, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Rupour Dayis, B.A. 

Bremineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J. M. Lroyp-THomas. 
BrewineHaM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 
Biackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
R. H. MarstxEr, } 
Borton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Isuaw Jonzs, M.A. 
Bovgnumours, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. V.D, Davis, B.A. 


Bariprort, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. W. L. TUCKER, B.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. Primstimy PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. E. W. Lummis, 
M.A. (Association Sermon). 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

Campripen, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30. 

Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30: 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 
Curron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F. Broxa. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Srvaz, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savexrt Hicks, M.A. ? 

Eversxam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WItiIAMs. 

Grr Cross, 11, Rev. H. E. Dowson; 6.30, Rev. 
F, H. VAUGHAN. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. G. 
Evans, B.A. 

Lricuster, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6,30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonn. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConneELy. : 

LiverPoot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLEs CRADDOOK. 

LiverPoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperts. : 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, 


11 and 6.30, 


Rev. 


J. C. Oparrs, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. E. §. 
RusseEwv, B.A. 
Maipstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 


11 and 6,30, Rev. A. FarQuHaRson. 
Manogustmer, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. I. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 
ManouxsteR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wuitaxker, B.A. 
New Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 1] and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 
NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hat, M.A. 


Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 


High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. Ruppux. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr, 
CARPENTER, 

Portsmoutx, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomPson. : 

Portsmoutu, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonp. 

Prxston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

SoarsorovueH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosepH WaIN. 

SuErsizLp, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6,30, Rev. 
Percy W. JONES. 

Sipmouts, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SourHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. MacLacunan, B.D 

SourHameron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDEEAR, M.A. 

Torquay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGH WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Stautwortay; 6.30, Dr. GERARD 
Smiru (late of Tasmania). 

West Krepy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamspEN BALM¥FORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


HE PULPIT at PARK LANE 
CHAPEL is Vacant, Mr. Higham’s 
Ministry terminating on October 31, 1912. 


~ 


DEATH. 


Hatu.—On November 7, at 6, Canning-street, 
Liverpool, Elizabeth Mary, daughter of 
Lawrence and Mary Hall, aged 15 months. 

KinpEr.—On November 14, at 44, Willow- 
Ag Sa aa N.W., Charles Kinder, 
age i 


The Fnquirer, 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


‘* Father Tyrrell.’’ By Rev, Canon Litiey. 


Nov. 2. 
‘‘ Knowing the Gift of God.’ By Professor 
G. Dawes HIckKs. Nov. 2. 


‘Thirty Years after the Ejectment.” By 
Rev, W. G. TARRANT, Oct. 26. 


‘*Great Days.’”’? By Rev. W.J. Jupp. Oct, 26. 


To be obtained from Tur Pupuisuer, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Post free 14d. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is with strong and affectionate regard 
that we desire to associate ourselves with 
the congratulations which have been 
offered to the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke on 
his eightieth birthday. From the day 
when in the Life of Robertson of Brighton 
he produced one of the great biographies 
of modern times, he has been a distinctive 
force in the religious life of the country. 
No one has done more than he to forge 
links of sympathy between artists and 
writers and the exponents of a spiritual 
Christianity. His ‘‘ Theology in the Eng- 
lish Poets,’’ delivered as Sunday afternoon 
lectures in 1872, initiated a new style 
in pulpit literature, and in spite of the 
riper criticism of his later years it is still 
the portal through which many ardent 
spirits enter into the shrine of Words- 


worth’s poetry. 
* * * 


Ir Mr. Brooke has been chiefly an 
interpreter of the great lovers of beauty, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Shelley, Turner, and 
chiefly perhaps of the noblest passages 
of the Bible, he has always added some- 
thing of his own, and every word has 
borne the impress of his personality, 
** radiant with ardour divine.’’ Dowered 
with the spirit of immortal youth, he has 
drawn from inexhaustible wells of pure 
emotion for the gladdening of the world. 
And with him, as with all who sway the 
hearts of men for spiritual ends, emotion 
has been tempered in the fires of a sensitive 
conscience. If to-day we think of him 
chiefly as the highly gifted poet among 
modern preachers and congratulate him 
on his glad success, it is also with gratitude 
for the confidence and strength which he 
won through sacrifice, when he left the 


church of his fathers, and all the brilliant 
future it held for himself, and went forth 
like a pilgrim into a strange land. Perhaps 
we may assure him here that the dwellers 
in the wilderness have not been unmindful 
of the preciousness of the gift. 


* * * 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a 
prolonged and elaborate inquiry into the 
condition and prospects of the Evangelical 
Free Churches. The report, which it is 
hoped will contain recommendations for 
closer co-operation and a readjustment 
of doctrine and method in view of the 
needs of the modern world, will not be 
ready for at least two years. The re- 
statement of doctrine, which is to be con- 
sidered under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Peake, will probably give rise to 
the greatest difficulties, and it may be 
doubted whether thought is not still 
too chaotic for the task to be attempted 
in such a formal way. The departmental 
history and tradition of the various denom- 
inations will also give rise to problems in 
emotional prejudice, which must be acknow- 
ledged quite frankly with a view to their 
dismissal into relative insignificance, if 
there is to be real progress in co-operation. 
But probably one of the most serious 
difficulties has hardly loomed above the 
horizon. If evangelical Nonconformity is 
to grow in influence it must set itself to 
conquer its spiritual alienation from forms 
of Christianity which are not of its fashion, 
and claim its inheritance in the vast 
spaces of Christian history which, to the 
great impoverishment of its own life, it has 
too long ignored. 

et ae ak 


On the further consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave 
Traffic) Bill in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, an attempt to eliminate 
flogging was defeated by 288 to 74 votes. 
Subsequently, however, it was decided that 
flogging should not be inflicted for a 


first offence by 188 votes to 164. The argu- 
ment of the Home Secretary that it would 
not be wise to flog upon a first offence 
on account of the risk of a miscarriage of 
justice strikes us as very flimsy, especially 
in view of his plea that nothing else but 
flogging will act as a deterrent and 
protect society from a particularly odious 
form of crime. The vote, which was 
probably influenced only in a slight degree 
by this fear of mistakes, seems to us to 
reveal the better mind of the House of 
Commons and its real aversion to crippling 
the work of penal reform, though un- 
fortunately in this matter it has been 
only too anxious to serve two masters. 


* * * 


Ir the pleas which we made against 
flogging last week need confirmation, they 
have received it in a most telling form in 
the speech which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury made at the great meeting held in 
the London Opera House: last Tuesday. 
It is almost incredible that the spiritual 
head of the Church of England, which 
exists to preach the gospel of the love 
of God and to minister the redeeming 
grace of Christ to the sinful, should stand 
forth as the champion of the lash and 
seem almost to take a vindictive delight 
in its use. We can understand though 
we do not accept the position of those who © 
feel that flogging is a hateful necessity, and 
that they must humble themselves to 
accept their full share of the shame and 
degradation. But the last thing that such 
people would do is to make flamboyant 
appeals to the violent instincts of a crowded 
meeting, or to pour contempt upon the 
serious and reasoned objections of those 
who see in this clamour for flogging a 
dangerous reaction into barbarism. When 
the Archbishop asked his great audience, 
“Degrade whom ?” and the sorry pessimism 
of his question was punctuated with cheers, 
we wish there had been some one to reply, 
**'Your brother and fellow-sinner, for 
whom Christ died.”’ 
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Tur Report of the Divorce Commission, 
issued this week, deals with a subject which 
is very distasteful to all high-minded 
people, but it is a distinct gain that it will 
not be treated with the squeamish reticence 
which would have been its fate a few years 
ago. The problem is one which men and 
women must solve together in the light of 
the experience of the past and of the 
highest ideal they can form of social wel- 
fare and Christian duty, remembering 
always that the crude and imperfect 
arrangements of human law are no sub- 
stitute for the constraint of spiritual 
affections and the law of God in the heart. 
On several important points the Report 
of the Minority, signed by three of the 
Commissioners and representing the ec- 
clesiastical point of view, agrees with that 
of the Majority. That the grounds for 
divorce should be the same for men and 
women, and that local courts should be 
provided in order to make the law more 
equal for rich and poor, are recommenda- 
tions which will win at once a large measure 
of acceptance. Controversy will turn upon 
the extension of the grounds of divorce, 
and here it would be rash to draw @ priori 
conclusions without a careful survey 
of the evidence and some comparative 
study of the working of the law of divorce in 


other countries. 
x % * 


Mrs. Ramsay Macponaup’s mother 
wrote in her commonplace book as her 
last entry the words ‘‘to be strong 
and beautiful, and to go round making 
music all the time.’’ The words can 
appropriately be used to describe the 
life-work of the daughter whose birth 
she only survived by a week or two, 
a Memoir of whom has just been 
published. Although people are accus- 
tomed to think that a great concern 
with blue books and wages boards, and 
sweated industries tends to a materialistic 
view of things, it may rather be the outcome 
of a soul profoundly in tune with the 
poetry and rhythm of life. Mrs. Mac- 
donald was, indeed, the embodiment 
of that sympathy and love which seeks to 
make the crooked places smooth, and her 
faith finds simple and poignant expression 
in we following words :— 

‘If 1 had a brother or sister that I 
loved, degraded in the East End, I should 
not rest till 1 had done my utmost to save 
him, and others would think that that 
was only to be expected of me; but I have 
thousands of brothers and sisters there, 
and I calmly let them be... If these 
people who live there in squalor were 
hurt in some big accident or afflicted by 
some epidemic, every one would be all 
Sympathy and generosity; cannot they 
see that to be born in such surroundings is 
worse than any big accident, and the sin 
and hopelessness to which they. wake up 


every day is worse than the most malignant 
epidemic ? ”’ 
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TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 


To you, ye pitiful women of my land, 
To you the call has come—so clear and 
strong, 
There is no answer but the helping hand 
Now while the warring hosts their feud 
prolong, 
And blood is shed to anneal an ancient 
wrong. : 


To you, ye pitiful women, brave of heart; 
Gentle of soul, to whom life gives no 
choice | 

But to create; supremely set apart 
For love’s divinest work—the very voice 
Of God has spoken: will ye not rejoice 


To ‘hear, while still the sounds of war 
increase— 
To give your sealih, to serve with body 
and brain 
As ministrants and harbingers of peace, 
For whom the cry of men distraught with 
pain 
And sorrowing sisters never comes in 
vain @ 


Will ye be jealous of the hourly joys 
We purchase at the cost of such great 
woe ; ; 
Absorbed in pleasure, satisfied with toys, 
Content on soft-shod feet through life 
to go 
While love is slain and all this blood 
doth flow ? 


It will not and it must not be, else shame 
Would seize the race, and darken every 
soul. 
With you, the guardians of life’s sacred 
flame, 
It lies to make the sick world strong and 
whole, 
And lead it onward still to its high goal. 


Yours it must be to stem the furious tides 
Of lust and hate, to succour every cause 
That works for good—not hotly to take 
sides 
In feuds that sunder men, but, without 
pause, 
To foster love and keep the holier laws. 


Yours, most of all, to build where those 
hurl down 

Who work destruction, children of fierce 
hate ; 

To bind the broken limb, to ease the crown 
Of thorns o’er weary eyes, to recreate 
Joy, and with beauty touch the lips of 

fate. 


O women of my land—yea, of all lands— 
To you the call has come: give ear this 
day ! 
The blood of guiltless men is on your hands 
In that ye have not raised those hands 
to stay, 
For love of Christ, them that g0 forth to 
slay. 


Ja motto on a shield. 
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And yours the fault, now all the furies break 
In ruin on the world, if brave men lie 
Speechless with pain, and none there are 
that slake 
Their thirst, or watch with them .ong 
hours go by, 
Filled with the roar of battle, till they 
die. 


Yours is the blame if any go unfed, 
Shelterless “neath the sky, their couch 
the sod, 
Amidst that awful harvest of the dead 
_Gnawing the dust, supine, less than the 
clod, 
Forgotten—ah, can it be ?—of man and 
God. 
Laura ACKROYD. 
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PLAY THE MAN.* 


By toe Rey. J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 


“ Be of good courage, and let us play the men 
for our people, and for the cities of our God: 
and the Lord do that which seemeth him good.” 
—2 Sam, x. 12. 

Tue first note of our text is “ Courage !” 
The mere word is a fortifying call that 
strengthens the heart like the throb of a 
drum and thrills the soul like battle- 
music. It comes with the sound of many 
trumpets, with the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting. “Courage!” has been the 
word of life on the lips of commanders, 
bracing the unstrung nerves of cowards, 
turning the tide of battle, restoring the 
confidence of quivering armies and urging 
them on from disgrace to victory. 

It is the heroic quality which redeems 
a poor cause from shame and makes a good 
one glorious. It enables us to turn from 
all failures and fears, and enter upon the 
future as a domain of epic and romance, 
full of golden and glorious possibilities. 
What is unknown, what is impending— 
this fills all existence with the spirit of 
enterprise and adventure, makes the 
universe radiant with expectancy and 
promise. 

The essence of courage, it has been finely 
said, is to stake our life upon a possibility, 
and the essence of faith is to believe that 
the possibility exists. That is a sentence 
that should be engraven on the heart like 
** As it is of the 
essence of courage to stake one’s life upon a 
possibility ; so it is of the essence of faith 
to believe that the possibility exists.’’ 

There is, doubtless, a time for introspec- 
tion, for self-examination, for looking 
inward and examining our motives and 
purposes. But there is also a time for the 
more healthy exercise of looking outward 
and onward, and (to repeat our city’s 
watchward) “ Forward.’’ Life comes to 
most of us as a challenge to a great 
campaign, and we are often like soldiers on 


* Preached in the Old Meeting Church, Bir- 
mingham, on Sunday evening, November 10, 
1912, before the Lord Mayor and ie eee a 
the city, 
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the point of charging. We see our diffi- 
culties and our perils, and we stand _hesi- 
tating perhaps, if not trembling, until the 
Great Commander cries to our conscience 
the strengthening word ‘‘ Courage,’’ and 
then we throw ourselves bravely on the 
unseen and the unknown. We are ready 
to stake our life on a possibility—to ‘tisk 
our fortunes, our career, on the mere 
may-be that awaits us. We believe without 
scientific evidence that the may-be holds 
the prophecy of success and triumph. We 


commit ourselves with a splendid trust to | 


the mere postulates of our optimism. 

In the realm of religion I believe with the 
late Prof. Wm. James, that may-be’s are 
often of the essence of the situation. “I 
confess that I do not see why the very 
existence not only of a life worth living, 
but of an invisible world, may not in part 
depend on the personal response which 
any one of us may make to the religious 
appeal. God himself may draw vital 
strength and increase of very being from 
our fidelity. For my own part, I do not 
know what the sweat and blood and 
tragedy of this life means, if they mean 
anything short of this. If this life be not 
a real fight, in which something is eter- 
nally gained for the universe by success, 
it 1s no better than a game of private 
theatricals, from which one may withdraw 
at will. But it feels like a real fight—as 
if there is something really wild in the 
universe which we, with all our idealities 
and faithfulnesses are needed to redeem ; 
and first of all to redeem our own hearts 
from atheisms and fears.’’ 

To be fellow-workers then with God in 
the redemption of the world, that is the 
sublimest privilege of man. To take up 
the burden, the privilege, the whole 
inheritance of our humanity with buoy- 
ancy and cheer—that is our moral duty 
and our divine trust. And for this we 
need this one thing, “ Courage!” 


Il. 


But the text goes on to strike another 
note. It commands us to ‘‘ play the 
man ’’—that is another heartening word— 
a vital tonic which may strengthen even the 
faint with the stern virtue of a virile mind. 
When we are tempted by our baser pas- 
sions to do some shabby or cowardly thing, 
has not a voice sometimes pealed through 
all our being this reinforcing cry—Play 
the man. Has it not lifted us up above 


our weaker nature, with all its insidious 


evasion and sophistries, to stand erect in 
our manhood. It is rarely, I think, that 
a sincere appeal to the native manliness of 
human nature fails. Seldom do we rely 
in vain on anyone who has really pledged 
himself to us on his honour as a man. 
There is something in the meanest that 
will respond to our trust and confidence. 
There is no one who has not left in him 
some elements of self-respect, some sense of 
personal dignity—some remnant of re- 
sponsibility to maintain a standard of 
human integrity, and to bear the test of 
the ordinary loyalties of our nature. 


When other virtues have ceased to attract 


—when the finer graces of the Christian 
life seem weak or sentimental—this strong 
virtue of manliness remains admirable and 
praiseworthy. It is this manly quality 
far more than any magic of style which 
makes the writings of Robert Louis Steven- 
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son an inspired scripture to many readers. 
Indeed, these very words were often on 
his lips and in his heart. They symbolise 
for us his own great conquest over self. 
He fought against the odds of ill-health and 
the fretfulness of a frail body, and turned 
his very weakness into strength. I cannot 
forbear to quote from two of those simple 
prayers where his higher spirit most 
articulately utters itsel{—where his manli- 
ness victoriously dominates all the sick- 
ness and pain of the flesh. 

‘* Bless to us our extraordinary mercies,’’ 
he says; ‘‘if the day come when these 
must be taken, brace us to play the man under 
affliction. Be with our friends, be with our- 
selves. Go with each of us to rest; 
if any awake, temper to them the dark 
hours of watching ; and when day returns, 
return to us, our Sun and Comforter, and 
call us up with morning faces and with 
morning hearts—eager to labour, eager 
to be happy, if happiness shall be our 
portion—and if the day be marked for 
sorrow, strong to endure it.’’ A simple 
prayer, great with the simplicity of a 
Christian manliness. 

And the other well-known and familiar 
prayer repeats the same steadfast aspira- 
tion ; ‘‘ The day returns and brings us the 
petty round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces; let 
cheerfulness abound with industry. Give 
us to go blithely on our business all this day, 
bring us to our resting beds weary and 
content and undishonoured, and grant us 
in the end the gift of sleep.’’ 

These are the deep desires and resolves 
of a happy warrior—they utter for us 
in different phrase the spirit of our words, 
“Be of good courage and let us play the man.” 
And did our text end there it would 
surely prove to us one of fruitful suggestion 
and quickening stimulus. But it does not 
end here. As if to warn us against a 
mistaken view’ of manliness; as if to 
assure us that it is not a self-centred virtue, 
not the hard integrity of a stoical calm ; 
as if deliberately to forbid us the conceit 
of a mere self-conquest boasting in its 
own proper worth and exulting in a 
personal serenity whose lofty sufficiency 
might flatter our vanity, and yet prove 
useless to the world; as if to prohibit 
the pride of self-reliance and to insist 
on the social and human aspect of 
real manliness—it goes on to tell us 
that we are to do this, and to be this, not 
merely for our own sakes, not in an insular 
spirit of self-righteousness or of self- 
realisation, but we are to “be of good 
courage and play the man for our people 
and for the cities of our God.’’ 


Ill. 


That is the third note of our text on 
which 1 wish to dwell. A true Christian 
must aim at something nobler than a 
private morality of personal distinction and 
dignity. A man may affect strength of 
character, being strong only with the 
strength of scorn for the vulgar demo- 
cracy and of contempt for the crowd. 
A fine critic once said of Arthur Hugh 
Clough—intending to praise his high in- 
difference to popular applause—‘‘ It was 
not till after he had left the scene that the 
world at large knew that there had been 
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apoetamong them. Then there was much 
clapping of hands. Could he who... 
passed in behind the veil have returned 
at our summons to receive our plaudits, we 
feel persuaded that for such a purpose 
he would not have relifted the fallen 
curtain.’’ That was intended to be, and 
rightly regarded it 7s, much to Clough’s 
honour. It shows that in pursuit of his 
vocation he laboured not merely ‘‘ as unto 
men.’’ But, carelessly or captiously in- 
terpreted, it suggests a certain superior 
and ungenial disdain of the wishes of 
fickle men, an aloofness and unconcern 
which would detract from rather than 
add to our estimate of character. Such 
austerity would in its self-sufficiency be 
too closely akin to pride to be greatly and 
perfectly manly. 

Again, an exquisite purity of personal 
life has a subtle charm, a rare beauty and 
appeal of its own. But it is delicate and 
frail with the loveliness of an exotic 
flower. Its holiness is allied to the sanctity 
of a cloistered menk. But true manliness 
has a certain Puritan quality, and is won 
‘“not without dust and heat’’ amid the 
bustle of the throng and along the main 
thoroughfares of our hot and eager life. 
It must justify itself at the bar of social 
utility. It must prove itself no mere 
personal ornament or private possession— 
no self-adornment, but a human function— 
a civic, a social, national, virtue that 
exists and labours for our people and for 
the cities of our God. It must look out 
on the objective practical world of secular 
institutions and temporal interests, and 
recognise the cause of the people as the 
cause of God. Christian manliness must 
not only lift up eyes of adoring worship and 
breathe its prayers of private consecration ; 
it must also organise our active goodwill, 
inspire and proclaim our laws, build up 
our national and local institutions; it 
must legislate, administer, judge, educate, 
reform, destroy and fulfil. For it is a 
true saying that ‘‘ the chivalry of modern 
life is the performance of public duty.’’ 

Social service is, therefore, one aspect of 
our Religion. It is faith expressing its 
vitality in and through good works ; it is 
Christianity at the point of intense applica- 
tion—Christianity in action. 

After all what matters supremely—other 
things matter, indeed—but what matters 
supremely is not our theories and doctrines, 
whether theological or political—but that 
what we believe and think should be held 
in a certain spirit and temper, and be a 
sincerely and passionately thought out 
conviction manifesting itself in life and 
character and conduct—that our respective 
loyalties should be the outcome of an 
ardent and prophetic zeal for justice and 
purity ; the expression of a genuine love 
of the people—of all the people, not 
of this or that caste or class; the fruit 
of an invincible social enthusiasm, of an 
earnest desire to see our ideals, rather, 
to see the Christ of our hearts rule, 
honoured, revered, enthroned in the 
midst of men. 

To make our religion in the best sense— 
political; to make our politics in the best 
sense, religious—that ought to be the 
effort of every British subject who aspires 
to be worthy of his fair and spacious 
heritage. That inspired social purpose has 
been the animating power, the burning 
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flame at the heart of every patriot, of 
every far-seeing high-principled statesman. 
High above our doctrinal differences and 
theoretical antagonisms God sits as King, 
and in Him we may find our reconciliation 
and unity. High above, 1 said, but also 
intimately within and in the midst of us, 
our Father worketh hitherto, and we work. 

Tf we cannot bring all our social schemes 
and ambitions, and lay them down at the 
footstool of His throne, before His eternal 
scrutiny, and with the expectation of His 
blessing, then, whatever theory may be 
ours, our plans are worthless and vitiated 
through and through with insincerity. But 
if we can bring them thus honestly and un- 
afraid into the very Holy of Holies, then, 
however mistaken our ideas and proposals 
may be, at least our motives will be pure, 
our intentions disinterested, our service 
unselfish. Though the letter of our project 
should be mistaken, yet the spirit of it 
will be right and sound, and our very 
temper and disposition will be a source of 
strength and moral sustenance to our 
fellow men. 

In speaking as 1 have done of social 
service, 1 have in mind, of course, the 
duties of all citizens of whatever rank or 
station—not only those who are called to 
conspicuous offices of public trust as magis- 
trates, councillors, guardians, and so forth, 
but beyond and other than all this, I 
have in mind the humble, yet extremely 
important civic service which everyone of 
us, however lowly our lot in life, may 
render, as ordinary individuals, in willing 
co-operation and voluntary association 
with others. The strength of a chain is 
in its weakest link. No civic authority, 
no social agency on earth, can be efficient 
without a supporting atmosphere of public 
opinion and goodwill, of personal integrity 
and private vigilance. Not only is it true 
that you cannot wisely legislate in advance 
of public opinion, but you cannot perma- 
nently administer with efficiency in advance 
of public opinion. And that public opinion 
is ultimately just you and I, and thousands 
of ordinary average people like ourselves. 
The civic atmosphere is created by our 
goodwill and intelligence, and knowledge 
and sympathy and trust. Without these 
even the bravest and most public-spirited 
of our leaders must languish and despair. 


There are innumerable ways in which we | 


may all engage in work for the public 
good—and every wise way will be a sacra- 
ment—a channel of divine grace to men. 
To the consideration of civic and national 
ways and means we ought all to devote 
some amount of time and thought and 
study. Someone may think that his or her 
contribution to the common*stock of civic 
intelligence and enlightenment is so small 
as to be negligible. But no soul,.no mind 
created by God is ever negligible. What 
we do with our conscience and intelligence 
counts ; it counts here and in heaven; 
it goes to the heightening or to the reducing 
of the level of our common citizenship. 
The words are, therefore, applicable to all 
of us. Healthier bodies and purer minds ; 
better homes and cleaner lives; nobler 
characters, worthier aims, deeper joys, 
higher ideals. Be of good courage, and let 
us play the man for these ! 

Brighter cities, more spaciously and 
more beautifully planned, better govern- 
ment, honester commerce, gladder indus- 
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tries, juster conditions of life and labour, 


more joyous mirth, more dignified leisure, 
more wholesome recreation ; gentler, fairer 
childhood, fuller of laughter and innocence 
and purity. Let us play the man for our 
people and for the cities of our God ! 


IV. 


And, having done our best for these, 
and similar social and civic ends; ever 
vowing our best and utmost for the Highest; 
letting nothing blunt the edge of our enthu- 
siasms—then we may leave the final issue, 
confidingly, faithfully to God. The Lord 
do that which seemeth Him good. 

What a grand note; rather, what a 
sonorous chord of trust is that! The Lord 
do that seemeth Him good! We cannot 
know the far off results of our conduct. 
We cannot forecast the future. We live 
in too small a corner of time, and even 
centuries cannot tell us finally of the trend 
of everlastingness. The results of our 
labours are in the control of a wiser 
than ourselves. The ultimate vision 
is left to our faith. We anticipate 
all the proofs and demonstrations. The 
best is ever left to our trust; and we 
wait wisely when we wait in confidence and 
in patience. Into God’s hands we must 
commend our spirit and our work. To Him 
we may all now dedicate ourselves and 
whatever service it may be given to us to 
render for our brother men and for our 
fellow-citizens. We must stipulate for no 
immediate victories, and be content to 
receive the wages of going on, glad to 
serve in the campaign, and taking all its 
risks and hazards with a firm faith that 
for those who love all things work together 
for good. 

My friends, I give you a great text. 
With it I give you the greeting which the 
knights of ancient chivalry gave to each 
other when they met in the forest or on 
the road: God giwe you joy and good 
adventure ! 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


DAWN IN DARKEST AFRICA.* 


Tue ‘‘ Congo Horrors,” in the restricted 
sense of the phrase, are no more. Torture, 
mutilation, and outrage are no longer prac- 
tised in the Congo as integral and normal 
features of an organised scheme of industry 
run for the profit of Europeans. They 
could never have arisen or been maintained 
but for the callousness of Kurope, but they 


‘would probably have lasted a little longer 


than they did if that callousness had been 
complete. Public opinion, then, has done 
something, and when enlightened, consoli- 


‘dated and organised, it may do much 


more; but the public conscience will not 
have to trust to its unaided strength, for 
it is clear that so far from there being any 
natural antagonism between human sym- 
pathies and commercial interests, the mis- 
sionary who takes himself as the friend 
and educator of the native, and the 

* Dawn in Darkest Africa. By John H. Harris, 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. the 


Earl of Cromer. With Illustrations and a Map. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 10s, 6d. net. 


quality .by a certain time. 
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merchant who looks for steady and per- 


manently growing rather than ruinously 
quick returns, are each other’s natural 
allies. King Leopold’s hideous system 
broke down commercially, for it has not 
only destroyed the rubber forests but has 
almost denuded the vast area which it 
polluted of the hands and brains without 
which the prodigality of nature is not 
wealth. As a commercial system, Leo- 
pold’s methods rank with those of the 
highwayman. They may effect a rapid 
acquisition of wealth, but they can only 
ruin its production. Humane feeling, then, 
has an ally in enlightened commercial 
enterprise, but this latter will not do its 
work for it. Barbarous and short-sighted 
methods of industry, of legislation, and of 
education have a terrible vitality; and 
men who are deaf to the appeals of 
humanity are generally blind to their own 
permanent interests. Still, it is a great 
thing to have such an overwhelming body 
of evidence as is gradually accumulating 
(and Mr. Harris’s new book ‘‘ Dawn in 
Darkest Africa” very substantially aug- 
ments it) to the effect that in pleading 
with our Colonial Office to make itself 
‘the refuge of the oppressed and the 
moderator of lawless ambition,’ we are 
not asking it to set itself against the all- 
pervasive commercial instincts that prompt 
nine-tenths of our intercourse with the 
‘“ backward civilisations,” but are merely 
asking it to take ifs natural share in co- 
ordinating and guiding civilised enter- 
prise. Had the Christian and humane 
professions with which the Congo Free 
State was launched upon its career, with 
the blessings of Europe upon it, been even 
approximately made good, we should in 
all human probability be able to point to 
the vast tract of Central Africa, at this 
moment, as a source of ever-growing 
wealth to the Western nations, and the 
seat of growing prosperity, rising ideals, 
and waning superstition and barbarism in 
itself. Such at least is the irresistible 
conclusion to which this remarkable book, 
written by a singularly competent, candid 
and large-minded observer, drives us step 
by step. 

The great outstanding and luminous 
fact that remains upon the mind after 
reading Mr. Harris’s book is that the 
‘‘lazy nigger’ who can understand no- 
thing but the lash, and can understand 
that perfectly well and accept its discipline 
with respect verging upon affecvion, 1s at 
once the most stubborn of facts or the 
most groundless of myths. It all depends 
upon your pre-suppositions. If the black 
man is to work for the white man, in a 
semi-servile condition, accepted under 
some kind of direct or indirect compulsion, 
then the “‘ lazy nigger ” diagnosis roughly 
corresponds to the facts! But if the black 
man is working directly for himself, and 
only indirectly for the white man, in 
presence of the larger opportunities and 
more varied wants that association with 
him has stimulated, then the black man 
will develop an industry and a com- 
mercial sagacity and enterprise at least on 
a level with those of the average European. 
stocks. Amongst other amusing stories 
that Mr. Harris tells in illustration of this 
is the following: A customer in Africa 
wanted an elephant tusk of a certain 
The European 
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relation to it. 
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traders found it difficult to undertake the 
order. ‘They made inquizies up the rivers 
and wherever they could reach the interior, 
but could not hear of what was wanted. 
But a native dealer cheeifully undertook 
the order, and punctually to the promised 
time supplied the tusk—he had ordered it 
from Europe! That man ought to lecture 
at the School of Economics on the division 
of labour, and the organised production 
and distribution of wealth! But the really 
impressive lesson in this matter is the 
contrast between the rapidly expanding 
cocoa industry on the British Gold Coast, 
where the negroes own the plantations, 
and its rapid and inevitable decay on the 
Portuguese islands, where it is run on 
what is now admitted to be a system of 
scaicely so much as disguised slavery. 
So much for the ‘‘ dawn,” but what of 
the ‘‘ darkness”? It is dark enough. 
The chief officials of the Congo are men 
bred in the evil Leopoldian tradition, and 
they are initiating the younger men into 
its spirit. When the last illusions dis- 
appear and Belgium realises that Leopold 
had eviscerated his domain before he 
handed it over to his country, how will she 
face the heavy and continuous drain upon 
her resources, even with a prospect of an 
ultimate return, required to put Congo 
industries on a sound business basis ? 
Will she be wise and patient enough to 
reverse her whole theory and practice ? 
Or will she fall before the specious plea 
that ruin has followed ‘‘ reform,” and 
seek to restore as completely as she dare 
the old régime? She has always retained 
the legal (or rather the illegal) basis on 
which it was reared in her claim to owner- 
ship of the land and to enforced labour. 
And again, if Portugal is sincere in her 
desire to put an end to slavery in her 
colonies but is unable to enforce her will 
upon them, will she invoke, or accept 
under diplomatic pressure, the assistance 
of friendly allies in the task? Ox must 
the dreary tragedy wear itself out in 
sordid failure? These and many other 
such questions force themselves upon the 
reader of ‘* Dawn in Darkest Africa,’’ but 
he will also find much instruction and 
entertainment in it which does not make 
too cruel demands upon his sympathetic 
imagination. Mr. Harris loves Africa and 
her peoples with a deep and tried affec- 
tion. His buoyant optimism has not been 
quenched by all his years of sufiering with 
the sufferers. The African forest is still 
to him less a place of horror than a place 
of hope, of romance, and of inexhaustible 
and ineffable beauty No one need shrink 
from reading his book for fear of having 
his feelings harrowed, and his mind per- 
manently haunted by horrors that he can 
do nothing to assuage; and everyone 
should read it who cares to understand the 
main outlines of the problem of West 
Africa, and of England’s direct and in- 
direct responsibilities and opportunities in 


A word in conclusion as to the Govern- 
ment officials. The Belgians, as we have 
seen, have a bad tradition and are work- 
ing a bad system; but there is no reason 
to think that both might not be reformed 
under new conditions. The English official 
alone has any spirit of self-sacrifice or 
sincere desire to look after the interests 
of the native, but his sense of the colour- 
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bar leads him practically to suppress all 


the higher hopes and ambitions of the 
subject: races and goes far to sterilise his 
influence as.an educator and civiliser ; and 
his caste feeling degenerates into an 
intolerable snobbishness, and makes him 
ignore and neglect all opportunities of 
helping or obliging the commercial com- 
munity. The German is thoroughly en- 
lightened in his relations to all traders, 
whether of his own country or any other 
country. He is vigilant, courteous, reé- 
sourceful, and thoroughly efficient. . But 
he has no feeling whatever for the native, 
and may be relied on not to allow any 
‘* sentimental ” considerations to interfere 
with the execution of any measures sup- 
posed to benefit the trading community. 
The Portuguese isa kindly lover of ease and 
beauty. Wherever he is there are flowers 
and gardens ; and the colour-bar does not 
exist for him. But domestic and indus- 
trial slavery corrupt his administration. 

A very able and sympathetic introduc- 
tion by Lord Cromer will probably win 
access for Mr. Harris’s book in many 
quarters to which it might not have won 
its way alone. 

Puttip H, WICKSTEED. 


MRS. MARKINSON’S HOLIDAY. 


Ty contrast to the melancholy accounts 
of frustrated hopes and of summer tours 
spoiled by weather, Mrs. Markinson’s 
wonderful holiday stands out brightly. 
She is never tired of telling the story. 
The queer thing about it was—if you can 
single out one point as queer amid such 
extraordinary . happénings—that it was 
not called a holiday at all. Mrs. Markin- 
son was asked if she would go and make 
shirts at a small exhibition of women’s 
sweated home-work at Newcastle. When 
her outing was over, they gave her 12s. 
6d. for her two days’ work. She felt at 
first as if she could not for very shame 
take the money, but they said she must. 
Mrs. Markinson had seen shirts made 
from her earliest childhood, for her mother 
used t&-do them, and she used to help 
sometimes. She hated shirt-making above 
everything else,.and when she was a child 
she made up her mind that she would 
sooner be anything in the world than a 
shirt-maker. So when she left school she 
went into a cotton-mill, and got a trade 
into her fingers. But then she married, 
and after the first baby came, her husband 
would not let her go back to the mill 
and leave it for the neighbours to mind, 
so then she turned to shirt-making at 
home, like her mother before her. She 
made them at 8d. and 9d. a dozen. There 
was the hire of the machine to take off, 
and there was, of course, the cost of the 
cotton—sometimes the machine would 
seem fairly to eat the cotton, it was used 
up so fast. 

It was a fine thing to go off in the train. 
It made a person feel a bit frightened, but 
you enjoyed it all the same. Mrs. Markin- 
son and her friend were met at Newcastle 
and taken to a beautiful ‘house. 

The Exhibition, at which workers were 
paid such improbable rates, did not open 
till three o’clock, so the lady that they 
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called the Secretary (and a real lady she 
was, and no mistake) said she would take 
them to see the sea. They all went by a 
sort of tram, and when they got near the 
sea before they could see it they smelled 


it, and Mrs. Markinson wondered if she 


were sea-sick. The Secretary-lady showed 
them all round the beach, and bought 
them cherries and fancy cakes, like the 
thorough lady she was; and then she 
took them intq a cave. She told them to 
follow her, and not to look round till they 
got to a certain point. Then she told 
them to look back, and there, through the 
hole at the end, they saw the sea. At 
least they said it was-the sea, but if they 
had not said so, Mrs. Markinson would 
have thought it was a big blue hill. All 
the time, whenever she looked at the sea, 
she could hardly believe that 1t was not 
a big blue hill stretching up before them. 
Then the Secretary-lady asked if they 
would like to go in a boat. It gave Mrs. 
Markinson a start to think of it, but the 
others said ‘‘ Oh, come along,’’ and she 
knew she would never have such a chance 
again, so she said she would go if she 
might sit between two of the other women 
on the seat. They got into a boat, and 
there she sat between the two, holding 
down her head over her knees, with her 
hands before her eyes, so that she should 
not see the sea. She was very much 
frightened, but she enjoyed going all the 
same. A few minutes after they started 
there was a great splash behind. She 
held her hands tighter than ever over her 
eyes, and she cried out ‘‘ There’s some 
poor soul gone down!’’ She thought of 
the Titanic, and she knew that she could 
not have borne to see the struggles of 
someone drowning, but she called to the 
others to look out and tell her. Then 
they all laughed and said it was all right, 
and they told her to look out for herself. 
At last she took away her hands from 
before her face, and what did she see but 
a man’s feet, and then his head bobbing 
up; and it turned out that they were 
rowing past the gentlemen’s bathing place, 
and it seemed this gentleman had jumped 
off the board, and was swimming and 
floating. There was a great laugh at her, 
and they did not forget it. 

She had not been so very frightened at 
first, as you might say, but when they 
had been going on for a bit, the boat 
seemed to be going up and down a great 
deal more. There would be like a hole 
in the water near them, and a lot of water 
heaped up on the top, and she thought it 
wouldn’t take much to make the boat 
turn over. Also the going up and down 
of the boat seemed to make everything go 
up and down, too. And then she thought 
that as they had gone so far she must be 
getting near the top of the blue hill of 
sea that they had seen from the beach, 
and that when they came right to the top 
the boat could do nothing but fall down 
on the other side,for there would be nothing 
to hold it up. She felt that she had been 
far enough, and that she could go no 
further, and she began to scream, and 
would not stop. They could not make 
her stop, so the Secretary-lady said they 
would go back, and so they did, but she 
screamed all the way. She felt sorry to 
have shortened the pleasure of the others, 
but she had gone as far as she could. 
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She had enjoyed the boat very much, 
although it had made her scream. 

Everything at Newcastle had been 
beautiful. Everyone she saw seemed to be 
happy there. All the trouble seemed to 
be left at home, and at Newcastle people 
were ali enjoying themselves. She had 
not had time even to worry about the 
children at home, until she went to bed. 
If ever she began to worrit herself someone 
would say, ‘‘ Come along, Mrs. Markin- 
son!’? or ‘* Just look at this, Mrs. Markin- 
son!’’ She had not had time to run up 
nearly as many shirts as she would have 
wished in the Exhibition, but when the 
people came round to the stalls they kept 
stopping her to ask questions. She felt 
ashamed that she had not done more. 
The holiday had been champion and had 
done her a lot of good. Even things at 
home had looked different since she got 
back. She had got into the way of think- 
ing that there was not anything in the 
world—not for her—but now it seemed as 
if there might be something after all for 
her, too. 

Mr. Markinson appeared less hopeful, 
but then he had not been away. 
EMIty Cox. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendera. 


BARBAROUS FORMS OF 
PUNISHMENT. 


Sir,—I have just read with pain and 
disappointment the article in to-day’s 
(November 9) InquireR with regard to 
the White Slave Traffic Bill. You speak 
of ‘‘a deep and instinctive reverence 
for human nature inseparable from 
Christian civilisation’? which should 
make a return to flogging abhorrent to 
us all. Is this “deep and instinctive 
reverence,’ &c., only to be thought of 
where the men and women engaged in 
the horrible traffic are concerned ? What 
of our daughters who are carried off, most 
of them unconscious and ignorant, to a 
degradation compared with which flogging 
is a mere flea-bite? I do not know if Mr. 
Salt and Mr. C. Graham whom you quote 
have daughters of their own, but I feel 
sure that every true father and mother 
in England to-day has ‘‘a deep and 
instinctive reverence for human nature ”’ 
in the first place where their own daughters 
are concerned. And these poor victims 
are all daughters of some father and 
mother. 

You speak of the ‘‘ true note of the 
Gospel.”” I find thé true note of the 
Gospel in this case in Matt. xviii. 6-9, 
‘‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones, . . . it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.’ The tenderness of Jesus was 
shown to the woman who had sinned and 
degraded herselj, and not to those who had 


been the cause of her degradation. On 
reading the report of the debate in the 
House last week, I am confident there are 
thousands of women who said, ‘‘ Thank 
God, our men are at last rising to a sense 
of their responsibility in this matter.” 
It is true that with the lowest class of 
criminal fiogging may not have been a 
deterrent of crime, but the men we are 
now considering are men with a certain 
amount of education and bodily sensi- 
tiveness, to whom the physical pain would 
be a terror and the branding a lasting 
disgrace. I would even go further, and 
punish the men who create the demand, 
for without the demand there would be 
no supply.—Yours, &c., 
Liry M. Tweepy. 
Tritlington Hall, Morpeth, Nov.9, 1912. 


Sir,—I wish to thank you for your timely 
protest against the adoption of the punish- 
ment of flogging, even for procurers. Its 
acceptance by the House is an instance of 
a psychic phenomenon which is only too 
common. The art of Jiu-jitsu depends on 
the skilful use of an opponent’s strength 
and effort to his own overthrow, and in 
this art the Tempter of mankind is adept. 
He delights in tripping up moral indigna- 
tion against one form of animalism so that 
it falls headlong into another. As the 
words ‘‘ brutality’? and ‘‘ bestiality ’’ 
reveal, cruelty and concupiscence are near 
akin ; but since the second is never without 
some touch of the first, we must consider 
cruelty the master-vice. In order to cast 
out the lesser devil, the House of Commons 
has invoked the very Prince of devils. 
Such are the snares that beset an unbridled 
moral indignation ! 

Is there any chance of getting the clause 
thrown out in the House of Lords ?— 
Yours, &c., E. W. Lummis. 

Cambridge, November 13, 1912. 


Srr,—May 1 thank you for your courage 
in your outspoken attack upon that type 
of panic-legislation, of which we have just 
had so grievous an example in the flogging 
amendment to the White Slave Traffic 
Bill? With almost the whole of your lead- 


ing article everyone who gives serious |: 


thought to the matter must be in sincere 
agreement. There is, however, one point 
(your last) that seems scarcely as sound as 
those preceding. You speak of the unani- 
mous feeling that the flogging of procurers 
shall not apply to women. Now, Siz, is 
there not a very grave danger that by this 
hurried piece of legislation against male 
criminals, all that will happen will be the 
use of women to do this horrible work, and 
not the ultimate reduction of the crime at 
all? I notice that the Manchester Guar- 
dian this morning mentions this point, so 
I am not alone in holding this view. 

Again, do those who call so loudly for the 
flogging penalty understand what degrada- 
tion they will inflict upon those who must 
administer the Act? It is easy for M.P.’s 
to show a hasty indignation with a crime, 
by passing into law a punishment which 
they will never be called upon to inflict. 
Out of sight only too often means out of 


imagination. We place enough degrading 
work upon our prison officials, as it is, in 
such affairs as forcible feeding of political 
offenders, without adding this new horror. 
Finally, Sir, just how much responsibility 
lies with the supporters of any Government 
in power which pays, and is allowed to pay, 
its women workers on Army trousers the 
despicable pittance of 2}d. per pair, and 
refuses to raise that rate when attention is 
drawn to the matter ? 

lt is not, as you remark, the victims of 
this unhappy profession who are really so 
much to blame, as all of us who support, in 
Parliament or out of it, any Government 
that creates conditions in which it is indeed 
hard for its women workers to live a decent 
and self-respecting life—Yours, &c. 

W. Harris CRooK. 

25, Chalfont-road, Oxford, 

November 11, 1912. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
"ASSOCIATION. 


APPEAL FOR ANNUAL COLLECTIONS. 


Sir,—May I call the attention of your 
readers to the fact that Sunday next, 
the 17th instant, is the day on which 
the annual collections of our chapels take 
place on behalf of the funds of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Nearly 250 congregations took collec- 
tions last year, and over £600 was received 
from them. 

I trust this year this amount will be 
exceeded, and I can assure any friend 
aiding us that his gift will go direct to 
missionary work, as our office expenses are 
covered by our income from investments. 

If any friend is unable to attend one 
of the services, I shall be happy to receive 
and acknowledge his donation, if sent to me 
at Essex Hall, Essex-street.—Yours, &c. 

HowarbD CHATFEILD CLARKE. 

6, Kensington Gardens-square, W., 

November 13, 1912. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


SIDELIGHTS ON MR. BALFOUR. 


Mr. Balfour as Philosopher and Thinker. 
A Collection of More Important Passages in 
his New Political Writings, Speeches, and 
Addresses, Selected by Wilfrid Short. London: 
Longmans & Co. 

THIs.is a book swt generis. 1t is not a 
mere collection of elegant extracts from 
a great writer which sims at giving us the 
pith and substance of his teaching without 
the trouble of going through all his writings 
for ourselves. Nor, on the other hand, 1s 
it a complete edition of Mr. Balfour’s 
works. The man who wants to study the 
Foundations of Belief will not be satisfied 
to read only what is given in this volume. 

The aim of this book, as we understand 
it,is to throw light on the extremely com- 
plex and interesting character of Mr. 
Balfour himself. If he were nothing buta 
thinker and a literary critic we should be 


inclined to condemn this book altogether. — 
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We should say, on the one hand, that a 
number of the short speeches on golf and 
hunting, and medicine and music, and 
novels and cycling and matrimony, are 
not worth publication, and, on the other 
hand, that important books like ‘‘A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt ” and ‘‘ The 
Foundations of Belief,’ cannot be rightly 
understood or appreciated in the extracts 
which are presented to us here. We 
should say, let us have all of those, and 
nothing of the rest. 

The justification of this book of snippets, 
so far as it can be justified, is that Mr. 
Balfour is known mainly to the world as 
a brilliant statesman. He has led a great 
party in the State, he has been Prime 
Minister, he has set his mark upon the 
legislation of his country. His life has 
been largely filled by public afiairs. He 
is known and admired as one of the most 
ingenious of debaters, as a master of 
Parliamentary fence, as a courteous, 
honourable opponent, and as a most loyal 
and noble-hearted friend. Mr. Balfour has 
always been an essentially party man in 
his political life, but at the same time 
there has always been a curious element 
of detachment in him. He has never 
quite satisfied the party man, because 
even in the midst of his most brilliant 
attacks on the enemy—purely party in 
spirit and in method—there was just a 
suspicion in the minds of his followers 
that he thought the whole business very 
wearisome and rather absurd. He can 
play the party game as well as any, and 
better than most, but there is a little 
cherub in Mr. Balfour which sits up aloft 
and laughs at it all. The real party man, 
intent on fighting and caring for nothing 
else, occasionally sees that cherub grin, 
and he feels uncomfortable. He prefers a 
leader like Mr. Bonar Law, who, while 
far less attractive as a personality, and 
far less ingenious and brilliant_and efiec- 
tive as a debater, is saturated with the 
party ideal, and does not think or care 
for anything else. 

The detachment of Mr. Balfour is very 
different from that of Mr. Gladstone, with 
his enthusiasm for Homer and Anglicanism 
and a hundred other things. Those in- 
terests were merely an opportunity for 
rest and change to an ardent, glowing 
mind intensely eager to see and under- 
stand everything. Mr. Gladstone’s studies 
never made him think any less of politics, 
He came back to politics like a giant 
refreshed. He believed profoundly in 
politics, not from the point of view of 
party, but on their ideal side. 

Mr. Balfour’s detachment, on the other 
hand, is not the mere power to throw 
aside the worries of the State for a time 
and forget them in golf or reading or 
philosophic doubt. He comes back, as we 
conceive of him, not like a war horse 
‘delighting in the fray, but groaning in 
spirit, wondering why in the world he is 
foolish enough to go on. He conceals his 
feelings admirably; he  pulverises his 
opponents, he plays the game with con- 
summate skill, but nevertheless he cannot 
quite hide the fact that he is not with all 
his soul and mind a believer in the strife. 

In saying all this we are not in the 
least censuring Mr. Balfour. It is a good 
thing to have in the House of Commons 
some men who would rather be some- 


where else, and who, while loyal to their 
party, can see things with a certain 
humorous detachment. We should not 
place them so high as the few men who 
have a strong faith in Parliamentary 
institutions and a high ideal of the work 
which it is possible to do. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Balfour is far above the great 
mass of merely party men. Without 
attacking party, while indeed participating 
actively in party work, his spirit and 
temperament and underlying beliefs are a 
corrective of the one-eyed limitations of 
the party man. He makes for culture and 
breadth of view and toleration even in 
the midst of his cleverest advocacy. 

It is on the lines that we have sketched 
that the book before us may be justified. 
Mr. Balfour, as a statesman, is one of the 
most interesting, complex, and subtle 
personalities of modern times. Just be- 
cause he plays the game so well, and 
dislikes it so much, we cannot possibly 
know him adequately through his political 
speeches. We therefore welcome the 
opportunity of seeing him, as it were, in 
undress uniform, on non-political occasions. 
Some of the speeches and papers here given 
are slight in texture, but they are all 
characteristic of a man who, without any 
strong passions, or any very confident 
faith, has a genial, kindly, and philosophic 
outlook upon life. 

Mr. Balfour is essentially a philosopher ; 
not, indeed, a great creative philosopher, 
but a thinker who gets below current 
conceptions, and who likes to see every- 
thing; even ‘‘ golf” or ‘* fashion,” from a 
fresh, original point of view. His philo- 
sophy does not end in universal doubt, as 
is sometimes said. Neither, indeed, does 
it end like the best philosophy, with deep 
convictions, leading on to the ‘‘O Alti- 
tudo” of St. Paul. But it makes for a 
large sympathy, a certain noble patience 
with men’s follies, a reverence for the 
past, and a belief in a divine thought 
working through the ages for the redemp- 
tion of mankind. , 

He.G. 
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UNHISTORICAIL CRITICISM. 


Eece Deus. By W. B. Smith. 
Watts & Co. 6s. net. 

We learn from Mr. Smith, Professor of 
Mathematics of Tulane University, that 
the Gospels, from first to last, and the 
earliest more distinctly than the latest, 
are not historical in any sense, but sym- 
bolic pictures drawn by the devotees of 
a Jesus cult. The conception of a God- 
man, which orthodoxy finds in the New 
Testament, is rejected as a contradiction 
in terms, and it is against the humanitarian 
doctrine of the person of Christ that Mr. 
Smith directs his most scathing attacks. 
We take it as a tribute to Unitarianism 
that it should have drawn the fire of so 
accomplished a representative of the 
rationalist Press. The courage and con- 
sistency of our author are beyond praise. 
The second Gospel, once the stronghold 
of a Liberal interpretation of the life of 
Jesus, is now undermined by a_ subtle 
train of reasoning, and the work shown to 
be essentially symbolic from beginning to 
end. Schmiedel’s ‘‘ pillars,’’ character- 
ised as the bulwarks of Liberalism, are 
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shattered by the same explosive. This 
is how one such pillar falls. ‘‘ Why 
callest thou me good? None is good, 
save God only.’’ ‘‘ Schmiedel reasons 
that a Jesus-worshipper could not have 
invented this disclaimer of goodness, 
hence he concludes that the report is 
absolutely trustworthy, that Jesus must 
have used these words, hence must have 
been a historic man.’’ ‘‘ In this form,”’ 
we are told, ‘‘ the argument crumbles 
instantly, for this famous incident is an 
elaborate symbolism, the Rich One being 
none other than the People of Israel, 
whom Jesus (the new Jehovah) ‘ loved,’ 
according to the prophet, ‘ when Israel 
was young I loved him’ ”’’ (Hos. u. 1). 
After this, we are not surprised to hear 
of ‘‘ the probability that the original 
form of the saying was ‘ One is the Good ” 
—a catch-word of Greek ethical philo- 
sophy, correctly translated into Aramaic, 
then incorrectly translated back into 
Greek.’’ Hitherto, it appears, scholars 
have all laboured under a delusion, and 
the movement of thought in the Gospels 
has been in the contrary direction to that 
which they had supposed. ‘‘ As we go 
back to older and older representations, 
we find the human elements in the Jesus- 
bild fading visibly away, the divine coming 
more and more conspicuously to the front, 
until, in proto-Mark, we behold the mani- 
fest God.’’ Presumably it is due to an 
oversight that ‘‘ Ecce Deus ’’ does not 
give parallels drawn from other religious 
movements. It would have .been inter- 
esting to see how Gautama was first wor- 
shipped by his disciples as deity, and then 
gradually lost their reverence until to- 
day he is ‘* nothing more than a mild- 
mannered rabbi or a benevolent dervish.’’ 
If a plain man should object that the 
central figure of the Gospel story seems, 
for the most part, to talk and act like a 
member of the human race, Prof. Smith 
assures him that this is a fundamental 
error. The New Testament is a collection 
of esoteric writings, and one requires 
to borrow the mathematician’s symbolic 
key to enter into their meaning. Then 
he may understand, perhaps with some 
astonishment, that the man with the 
withered hand is Jewish Humanity, the 
little children who came to Jesus are 
Jewish proselytes, Mary and Martha are 
secret names for the Gentile and the 
Jewish world, and, may be, ‘‘ Paul is 
hinted at in the little child set in the 
midst of the disciples.’’ As for the 
sayings of Jesus, they have been assembled 
from every point of the literary compass. 
Anything which remotely resembles what 
Jesus is reported to have said, and many 
things which do not, must now be reckoned 
the originals of words put into the mouth 
of a fictitious teacher by the worshippers 
of a Christian Jehovah. Moreover, ‘‘ we 
may confidently maintain that, if we 
possessed the Greek ethic in its original 
form and entirety, we should find antici- 
pated practically the whole ethics of the 
New Testament.’’ 


In view of Prof. Smith’s startling dis- 
coveries, it is quite possible that he may 
yet recover what he requires from the 
Gnostics of the second century, for it is 
they who ‘inspired the evangelists and 
Apostles. Again, the exposition of mono- 
theism by the early Christian Apologists - 
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in their discussions with Polytheists, 
almost to the exclusion of emphasis upon 
the historic existence of Jesus, is a sure 
sign that they had not heard of the man 
of Nazareth, and, unfortunately, when 
they do mention him, as Prof. Smith 
shows, they mean little or nothing by it. 
The allusions sometimes seen In pagan 
writers to Jesus are easily disposed of. 
‘‘The chapter in Tacitus lies under the 
very gravest suspicions.’’ “‘ The sen- 
tences in Suetonius may be genuine, but 
they attest nothing strictly relevant. 
Like may be said of the Pliny-Trajan 
correspondence.’’ Towards the close of 
the book, Prof. Smith turns philologist, 
and discusses words like Iscariot and 
Nazareth. In the Hibbert Journal he had 
announced that Judas stands for the 
Jewish people, and that the delivering up 
of Jesus to the Jews means the surrender- 
ing of the great idea of the Jesus cult by 
the Jews to the heathen. Here there 
is more material of the same kind, and 
equally valuable. Truly, if symbolism 
is another word for rationalism, and 
‘‘ Hece Deus ’’ represents its last and 
most serious attack upon Liberal Chris- 
tianity, then it is matter for rejoicing, 
since Liberal Christianity does not seem 
destined to fall to the trumpet tones of 
William Benjamin Smith. 
H. Mch. 
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HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Hellenism and Christianity. ~By Gerald 
Friedlinder, London: P. Valentine & Sons. 

Tue author of this book adds, in a post- 
script, an explanation of its purpose which 
might with advantage have been given 
in the preface. He had, he says, two 
objects in view, (1) to popularise the study 
of Comparative Religion, and (2) to enable 
the reader to learn the truth as to the 
connection between Christianity and Juda- 
ism on the one hand, and the Hellenistic 
Oriental religions on the other. The 
second of these objects would have been 
quite sufficient to engage the undivided 
attention of the writer, as also of the 
reader. 

Mr. Friedlander is mainly concerned to 
find parallels, in Hellenistic sources, for 
the leading concepts of the Pauline and 
Johannine theology, and he has certainly 
collected a good deal of very interesting 
matter. Whether there really was so 
much borrowing from sources, Hellenistic 
or otherwise, on the part of men like Paul 
and John, is a point on which some doubt 
is surely reasonable. Wherever Paul may 
have found the form for his ideas, the 
substance of them was his own; or else 
he was not the profound spiritual genius 
which he is usually supposed to have been. 

One thing, however, Mr. Friedlander 
does show, which Christian scholars very 
much need to learn, viz., that what is 
characteristic in Paul’s theology was not 
derived from Rabbinical Judaism. It 
Paul can be explained at all, by reference 
to any other source than his own religious 
nature, the explanation will not be found 
In anything that he learned from Gamaliel. 
It was from Paul, and not from Jesus, 
that the Rabbis took alarm at what they 
considered to be danger to pure monothe- 
ism. And, considering what has come of 


Pauline theology, the Rabbis were not 
without warrant for their apprehensions. 

Mr. Friedlander has no difficulty in 
showing that such ideas as those of a 
dying Saviour-God, of a God-man born 
of a virgin, of a Son of God who rises from 
the dead, do not belong to Rabbinism ; 
and that if they can claim any Jewish 
support at all, it is only in the Judaism 
of the Dispersion. In other words, their 
real source is outside Judaism of any type. 

As regards the relation between Hellen- 
ism and Christianity, which is the main 
subject of the book, the impression made 
upon the present writer is that the con- 
clusions drawn will need a good deal of 
further evidence before they can be re- 
garded as established. The parallels of 
phrase and fact are certainly striking ; 
but one would like to know more of the 
context in which the phrases occur, and 
of the general substratum of religious 
thought and life from which the facts 
arose. Mr. Friedlander has read the works 
of Frazer, Pfleiderer, Deissmann, Cumont, 
Gunkel, Jeremias, and Briickner, by whose 
help, as he admits, it was alone possible 
for his book to be written. Whether he has 
been sufficiently cautious in following 
those brilliant pioneers of comparative 
religion time will show. Meanwhile, he 
has given the Christian reader a good deal 
to think about. 

Rs TH. 
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A STUDY IN ETHNOLOGY. 


Malta and the Mediterranean Race. By R.N. 
Bradley. With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
London; T. Fisher Unwin, 8s, 6d. net. 

Tue African origin of the Mediter- 
ranean Race is a theory that is by no 
means accepted with unanimity in this 
country, but the suggestive work of Sergi 
and Mosso has greatly stimulated the 
efforts of the Italian school to solve the 
whole question by evidence of skulls as 
against the testimony of language. The 
author of the present work, a most read- 
able book of unusual and absorbing 
interest, is a whole-hearted adherent of 
Sergi’s theories and methods, and he has 
also availed himself of linguistic similari- 
ties to make out a very good case. His 
well-reasoned arguments are certainly 
calculated to carry conviction, but it is 
at the same time necessary not to over- 
look the other side of the case, which lays 
great stress upon the strong influence of 
environment in altering racial charac- 
teristics, and in particular asserts that 
roundness of skulls (brachycephaly) is 
simply due to physical surroundings, just 
as the horses of the Pampas, when brought 
up in the mountainous regions of Chile and 
Peru, rapidly change their physical type. 
On the other hand, the fact that brachy- 
cephaly is of comparatively recent origin 
(geologically speaking) is a point greatly 
in favour of Sergi’s theory, for every 
known example of Glacial and early post- 
Glacial man is of the long-headed type. 
Indeed, a round-headed race is not known 
to occur in Western Europe until the 
latter part of the Paleolithic period, 
whilst Russia, as far back as history and 
tradition can take us, has been the home 
of the greatest and most homogeneous 
mass of brachycephalic humanity. In 
short, . brachycephaly is essentially of 


Slavonic origin. The long-heads, how- 
ever, have continually re-asserted them- 
selves, and still remain characteristic of 
the Mediterranean region in spite of 
repeated invasions of Huns, Vandals, or 
other round-heads from the Russian area. 
This persistence of the long-headed charac- 
ter in the Mediterranean countries, and 
its power of absorbing or. eliminating 
alien traits, may probably be suitably 
interpreted in the light of Mendelism by 
long-headedness being the ‘‘ recessive ’’ 
and round-headedness the ‘* dominant ” 
character in the fusion of the two races. 

Although the author has carried out 
valuable and important excavations on 
prehistoric sites in the Maltese Islands, 
his book is not a mere chronicle of his 
work, but it gives a general description 
of the- remarkable neolithic monuments 
and underground sanctuaries, as well as 
of the antiquities that have been un- 
earthed. In the author’s own words, his 
chief intention is ‘‘ to portray the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the pre-Aryans 
in Kurope, with a view to offer at least a 
partial solution to the problems how a 
people, so advanced as the Cretan dis- 
covéries show them to have been, came 
to fall into insignificance at the onslaught 
of the less cultured Aryans.’’ He en- 
deavours, also, to compare the charac- 
ters of the two races and to indicate the 
physical reason for the difference. One 
of the most interesting portions of his 
work, and certainly the one on which 
there will be the most difference of opinion, 
is his attempt to establish the existence 
of a substratum of pre-Aryan speech in 
Europe in spite of the prevalence of the 
Aryan language, and to indicate traces 
not only of Hamitic but also of Semitic 
speech in the language of our own islands, 
extending the claims raised by Professor 
Morris Jones in establishing many remark- 
able similarities and relationships between 
the syntax of Welsh and that of the 
Hamitic language of early Egypt. 

The migrations of the ancient Mediter- 
ranean race are usually assumed to be 
indicated by the presence of dolmens in 
North Africa and Western Europe. The 
author notes, but does not solve, the 
puzzling problem why dolmens should 
be absent from Egypt whilst occurring 
in abundance in Tripoli on the one hand 
and in Syria on the other. It is, however, 
even more surprising, although the author 
does not extend his survey so far Hast, 
to find a great series of dolmens, stone 
circles and Ristvaens in India, covering 
the hills and plateaux of the Deccan and 
the region to the south, but these stone 
monuments appear to belong not to the 
Bronze Age, but to the Iron Age. If 
the dolmens of India were built by an 
ofishoot of the Mediterranean race, it is 
certainly remarkable to find none of these 
characteristic structures in the  inter- 
vening countries between India and 
Syria, although there are traces of settle- 
ments of the long-headed Dravidians along 
the Makran coast of the Persian Gulf. 

Mr. Bradley maintains that the evidence 
of skulls goes to show that the Maltese 
are a comparatively pure race, and not, 
as is too often supposed, a medley of 
various nations speaking a composite 
jargon. Malta shares with many other 
islands the general immunity from racial 
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change, and in the earliest days it lay 


off the main trade routes. Probably in 
the course of history it became at most a 
minor trading-station, or, as at the present 
time, a military station, whether under 
Roman, Arab, Norman or English rule. 
The author also explains that although 
the Maltese are a Hamitic race, their early 
adoption of a Semitic language arises from 
the advantages of Semitic over Hamitic 
in its “‘ logical and easy inflexions and 
simple verb-forms.’’ Such a change can 
take place quite peaceably, as in Central 
Africa at the present day, where many 
of the natives in Eastern Uganda are 
adopting of their own free will the simple 
language of the adjacent Kavirondo tribes. 
Be), 


nee CrassicaL Psycnoxocists. Selec- 
tions illustrating Psychology from 
Anaxagoras to Wundt. Compiled by 
Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity. London: Constable & Co. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A work of great value to the student of 
psychology, more especially of psychology 
from the historical point of view, has been 
produced by Dr. Rand in his ‘‘ Classical 
Psychologists.’ By means of extracts 
from the chief works of the great writers 
on psychology, Dr. Rand has essayed to 
give us a history of the subject from the 
earliest times. As in the case of his com- 
panion volume on the ‘‘ Classical Moral- 
ists,’ published two or three years ago, 
the extracts are long enough to admit of 
the reader gathering from them a clear 
idea of the author’s point of view, and 
thanks to the judicious nature of the selec- 
tion learning at the same time what is 
chiefly characteristic of the writer as a 
landmark in the progress of thought. 
Thus, to mention only modern names, 
James Mill is represented by a passage on 
the Association of Ideas, Fechner by his 
criticism and development of Weber’s 
Law, Lotze by his theory of ‘‘ local signs,”’ 
James by his revolutionary view of Emo- 
tion and his brilliant analysis and descrip- 
tion of the stream of consciousness. As 
is natural and desirable, by far the major 
portion of the book is devoted to modern 
writers, beginning with Thomas Hobbes. 
Some hundred pages are given over to 
ancient theories as presented by Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Lucretius, and 
Plotinus. The patristic- and medieval 
period is represented by characteristic 
passages from Tertullian, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Saint Augustine, and Thomas Aquinas. 
Of living writers we find passages from 
Hering, Mach, Stumpf, and Wundt only. 
To every student of psychology other 
names will occur which he would like to 
have seen represented. In his introduction 
Dr. Rand says : ‘‘ The study of psychology 
as pursued to-day in several important 


divisions might suggest the desirability of 


a work of recent material from these 
various domains.’’ We hope very much 
that Dr. Rand will carry into execution 
the plan here mooted. In such a volume 
the work of Ward, Stout, Titchener, Bald- 
win, Minsterberg, Freud, and others would 
find the place it deserves. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL OrITICAL CoMMEN- 
TARY : Haceai, ZECHARIAH, MaALacut, 
AND Jonan. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 12s. net. 


To review adequately a book of this 
kind is always difficult, because its ex- 
cellence depends on the accuracy of an 
enormous mass of details, to say nothing 
of the methodical arrangement of them and 
the clear presentation of the critical con- 
clusions founded upon them. The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary has made 
its reputation for sound scholarship, and 
a generous provision of all that the ad- 
vanced student requires, and the present 
volume seems fully to come up to the 
standard of its predecessors. The three 
scholars, whose work is included in it, are 
all Americans ; but the peculiarities of 
the American language are happily less 
conspicuous in this volume than in 
some others that have appeared. Where 
severe compression is necessary in order 
to find room for all that has to be 
said, it is vain to expect anything like 
fine writing. These commentaries are 
marked by a strict attention to business ; 
the business, moreover, of the critical 
scholar rather than that of the preacher or 
of the general reader. These can find 
what they want elsewhere, e.g., in such a 
series as that of Woods and Powell, on the 
Hebrew Prophets. But, for the scholar 
who can read his Hebrew Bible and 
Septuagint, the International Critical Com- 
mentary is well-nigh indispensable. By 
its help he can learn the present position of 
all the critical questions raised by the 
several books of the Old Testament; and 
its ample bibliography directs him to the 
sources of fuller information. Ir the 
present volume, where all appears good, so 
far as the present writer has been able to 
check it, perhaps the best is the com- 
mentary on the book of Jonah. How 
many readers of the Old Testament have 
ever realised the beauty and the lofty 


spirit of that book, and have not been. 


content to throw it aside because of the 
incident of the whale? Very few, it is 
to be feared. The author of this com- 
mentary does only justice to the book when 
he says of it: ‘‘The Old Testament 
reaches here one of its highest points; for 
the doctrine of God receives in it one of its 
clearest and most beautiful expressions, and 
the spirit of prophetic religion is revealed 
at its truest and best.’’ That is well said, 
and it shows that the work of exposition 
is in the right hands. May it meet with 
the approbation which it deserves. 


Tue CuurcnH anp Nonconrormity. By 
the Venerable J. H. Greig. London: 
Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d. net. 


ARCHDEACON GREIG has expanded a 
paper read before the Worcester Diocesan 
Conference, and produced a book which 
is a real contribution to the vexed question 
of the relations between Episcopalians 
and Nonconformists. The statement of 
the evils of the present situation, and the 
plea for a frank consideration of the 
differences which divide professing Chris- 
tians in this country are alike admirable. 
The Archdeacon makes the most of 
concessions by Dissenters. to Episcopal 
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forms and principles in their changed 


attitude towards Liturgical services, Church 
music, and architecture, and their more 
exalted view of the office of the ministry. 
At the same time, he marks the decline of 
strict Sabbatarianism amongst Noncon- 
formists, and their almost general abandon- 
ment of the theory of verbal inspiration, 
and of the doctrines of Calvinism. These 
things are interpreted as signs that promise 
well for the movement towards reunion, 
which, it is thought, might commence 
with a general acknowledgment of belief 
in the. doctrine of the Godhead and in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ. Perhaps a 
more complete analysis of English religious 
thought to-day might reveal less doctrinal 
unanimity than is here assumed. It is 
not sufficient to fall back, as Archdeacon 
Greig does, upon the Prayer Book and the 
Free Church Catechism. There are many 
Anglicans who interpret the former in 
their own fashion, which is not that of our 
author, whilst the latter, as is well known, 
has no binding authority amongst Non- 
conformists. So far as it goes, however, 
‘* The Church and Nonconformity ’’ does 
make plain the gradual approach towards 
a common ground in regard to worship, 
Biblical scholarship, and the like, on the 
part of both these great religious parties. 
And it is just here where they will meet 
Liberal Christians, whose freedom from 
doctrinal tests has enabled them to occupy, 
even from an early date, these same 
positions. 
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Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


MUSIC AND STRENGTH. 


So lovely was the voice of the girl, as 
she sang on the stage of the theatre of 
Messina, that the people made the place 
ring with their applause. She was 
eighteen years old. Her name was Albani, 
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was the first time the girl had sung in an 
opera before the public. 

The curtain had been lowered, and the 
Sicilian folk were leaving the theatre, 
talking of Albani’s songs; but the singer 
was still chatting with friends on the stage. 

A group of persons approached her, 
leading an aged Sicilian, nearly ninety 
years old. Bent was his frame, and his 
eyes had a strange, blank look. All the 
citizens of Messina loved him. In past 
days, when the patriots of Sicily suffered 
for claiming freedom for the people, this 
man had been arrested and flung into jail. 
His offence was speaking and rebelling for 
the liberties of Sicily. In prison he lost 
his sight for ever. 

He had visited the theatre that night, 
and he longed to be presented to the 
singer whose voice had touched his heart 
—his old patriot heart. You may be sure 
Miss Albani was ever so ready to take his 
hand, and say how glad she was to see him. 

Whenever, after that, she came to 
Messina to sing, the old man would bring 
to her, in a silk kerchief, some Paradise 
oranges as a gift of Old Age to Music. 
And once, he begged that he might pass 
his trembling hands over her young face 
that he might have an idea of what she 
was like. 

Music was joyful at being able to charm 
Old Age. 

In the year 1897, in a room at West- 
minster, a¥meeting of statesmen from the 
Over-sea Dominions and Colonies was 
held. These gentlemen had come long 
distances to confer with Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain on the affairs of the British 
Empire. 

One of the Premiers was Richard 
Seddon. He had been a Lancashire lad ; 
his birthplace was near St. Helen’s. His 
family had emigrated to the Long White 
Cloud, that is to say, New Zealand. 
Richard was an active and persevering 
fellow. He became at length a Member of 
the Parliament. In 1893 he rose to the 
rank of Prime Minister, and remained in 
that office till his death in 1906, At one 
time he had worked, as Premier, with the 
famous Governor Grey—I mean Sir George 
Grey. Much service for the Empire had 
Grey done. He had been Governor of 
South Australia, Governor of Cape Colony, 
Governor of New Zealand twice. Wherever 
he was Grey did his work well, whether 
he had dealings with South African 
natives, or Australian farmers, or the 
brown-skinned Maori people of the Long 
White Cloud. 

Well, to come back to Mr. Seddon (he 
was afterwards Sir Richard). When he 
arrived in London for the conference with 
Mr. Chamberlain, he went to stay at the 
Hotel Cecil, a big place in the Strand, 
very handy for Westminster. He had 
only been at the hotel a few hours when a 
lady was announced. 

She told Mr. Seddon she was secretary 
to Sir George Grey, his old chief in New 
Zealand. Sir George was now living in 
London. He had retired from the labours 
of public affairs. But his thoughts still 
travelled to and fro on the earth—to 
Africa, to Australia—ah! and to New 
Zealand. He hoped to call presently, and 
look once again on the face of his friend 


Seddon. 
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‘temple on the mount. 


Presently, Sir George entered, leaning 
on the arm of a young New Zealander, 
Mr. W. Pember Reeves. A smile of 
friendship lit his face, and he held out his 
withered and thin hand to the comrade 
of long-past Parliament days and public 
tasks. ‘hey helped him to an arm-chair, 
and Seddon and Grey talked a long while 
of their work in the Long White Cloud, of 
the British Empire, of the high duties of 
the English in England and the children 
of England over-seas. 

It was time to go. At that period, | 
suppose, there was no lift at the Hotel 
Cecil. At any rate, Seddon said :— 

“Sir George, let me carry you down- 
stairs. It will be easier for you than 
walking.”’ 

alig Rter A cs a: atest se he 

But Seddon meant it. He took the old 
Governor in his arms, and New Zealand 
bore England down the stairway to the 
hall. Strength carried Age. 

At the entrance of the Hotel, the good- 
byes were said, and a carriage took Grey 
through the turmoil of the Strand to his 
quiet home. 

Just before Richard Seddon sailed from 
England to New Zealand, a telegram 
came from Sir George Grey :— 


‘“ God take you in his keeping.’’ 


As 1 tell you this tale of Seddon, I think 
of some Latin lines, which I will here set 
down. You will not see anything very 
pretty in them :— 


Hee fatus, latos humeros subjectaque 
colla 

Veste super fulvique insternor pelle 
leonis ; 

Succedoque oneri. 


But in those foreign words is hid a 
beautiful story of the siege of Troy City. 
The city was on fire, and crackling flames 
leaped from house-tops. Greek soldiers, 
with burnished shields and _ glittering 
helmets of brass, darted like wolves and 
tigers after the flying Trojans. The hero 
Aineas had run to his father’s house : 

“Father, come with me! ‘Troy is in 
ruins.’” 

“My son, let me die. I am but a 
palsied old man ; and my city is doomed.” 

Long they argued. At length, the 
father gave way. He was willing to go 
with Aineas to the place of refuge in the 
mountains. 

But how? Aineas had his son [ulus 
to lead by the hand: he had his wife 
Creusa to protect; and the old man 
could not walk. 

‘* My lads,’’ cried the hero to his ser- 
vants, ‘‘ follow me close. We go to the 
And, father, I 
want you to carry the holy images of the 
household : for we will take them with us, 
whether we fare near or far.’’ 

Then, says Aineas in his tale (told in 
the Latin words just written) :— 

«When I had said this, I spread a coat 
and the brown skin of a lion on my broad 
back and my bent neck, and I leaned 
down to take the burden of my father.” 

And through the smoke and the wreck 
ineas bore his sire to safety. 

Strength helped Age. 

How beautiful is Music! How glorious 
is Strength ! _ F. J. Gounp. 


touched life at many points. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


- Last Thursday was the 80th birthday 
of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, who was 
born at Letterkenny, Co. Donegal, on 
November 14, 1832. His numerous friends 
have availed themselves of the welcome 
opportunity of expressing to him their 
feeling of affection and admiration and 
their sense of deep personal gratitude for 
the abiding influence of his life and thought 
in Religion, Literature, and Art. We give 
below the text of the address. There is 
no doubt that numerous other friends 
would have liked to sign it, but this has 
been impossible in view of the semi- 
privacy and the spontaneous simplicity 
with which the tribute has been arranged. 


To tHe Rey. Sroprorp A. Brooke, 
MA”, sD Lhipr.. 

Dear Mr. Brooke,—We desire to ex- 
press to you on your eightieth birthday 
our feelings of respect and affection, and to 
thank you for the work that you have done 
and the influence you have exerted through 
a long and noble life. 

We recognise your eminence as a 
preacher and the sincerity and courage 
with which you have always acted and 
spoken. Your message has been inspired 
by love and by a longing for the good 
and the beautiful. You have appealed to 
the deepest needs of men and women ; 
you have helped them to realise the things. 
that belong unto their peace. We have 
felt in your teaching a great delight in 
beauty and a great confidence in the good- 
ness of life and the greatness of death. 
Your writings have made for a high joy in 
living. You have condemned evil only to 
reveal the good. You have always tried 
to speak the truth in love. You have 
We feel in 
you a wide, and sympathetic humanity ~ 
and a noble imagination which has helped 
you to understand and interpret many 
various types of men and to find good in 
many different forms of activity. 

We thank you for what you have done 
as an interpreter of Art and Poetry. In 
your teaching we have seen that the love 
of beauty and the love of truth and right 
are essentially one. It has helped the 
lover of beauty to love the right, and the 
lover of right to love the beautiful. You 
have shown the inner unity which binds 
the seekers after beauty, truth, and right 
together. 

Above all, we reverence your life and the 
power of sympathy and friendship you 
possess. You have lived a long life of 
devotion to high ideals, always brave and 
cheerful in times of trial, always meeting 
your friends with encouragement and your 
troubles with a smile. 

It is with sincere affection that we think 
of you and now offer you our heartfelt 
congratulations on the occasion of your 
eightieth birthday. We should like you 
to realise how much you are loved and 
honoured by your known and unknown 
friends, and we hope it may be a source 
of happiness for you to remember the 
respect and gratitude which your life and 
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“Rossetti, 
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work have called out towards you in many 
hearts. 

Among the 250 signatures are those of 
the Dean of Norwich, Canons Barnett, 
Rashdall, Lilley, and Rawnsley, Dr. James 
Drummond, Principal Carpenter, Principal 


Selbie, Principal Forsyth, Dr. John Hunter, 


the Rev. Henry Gow, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Professor Dowden, Mrs. J. R. Green, Pro- 
fessor Percy Gardner, Mr. Israel Gollancz, 
Mr. George Henschel, Sir Charles Holroyd, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
Professor C. H. Herford, Sir Henry Jones, 
Mr. Henry James, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
Sidney Lee, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. George Macmillan, Mr. €. G. Monte- 
fiore, Mr. J. W. Mackail, Mr. G. W. 
Prothero, Sir Horace Plunkett, Mr. W. M. 
Mr. Clement Shorter, Lord 
Sheffield, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Wil- 
ham Strang, Mr. Robindranath Tagore, 
Lord Tennyson, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, and Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore. 


~—_— 


MR. EDWARD CARPENTER ON 
“THE INNER SELF.” 


THE announcement that Mr. Edward 
Carpenter was to give a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Inner Self ’’ drew a large audience to the 
Institute connected with the King’s Weigh 
House on Thursday, November 7, and it 
was found necessary to adjourn to the 
church. The Rev. E. W. Lewis, who 
introduced the lecturer in a delightful 
little speech, frankly and gratefully de- 
clared that he was one of his disciples, and 
that he could not name any book which 
had influenced him more than ‘‘ Towards 
Democracy.’’ Mr. Carpenter plunged at 
once into his subject by separating the 
different selves of which we are aware even 
in our ordinary lives, and described how 
the corporeal and local self is gradually 
extended to the larger self which takes 
thought for others, and not only for its own 
gratification, as in the activity of the 
mother on behalf of her children, the 
wider interests called forth in working for 
a church or society, and in the still greater 
response to the call of national affairs or 
the spread of a religious movement, as 
in the case of patriots and martyrs. We 
had to realise what a vast thing this greater 
self is, how deep it goes, and how far it 
extends. It was one of the blessings of 
great experiences, in times of religious 
illumination, love, battle, and so on, even 
though they might be tragic and distress- 
ing, that they threw men back into that 
deeper self, if only once in a lifetime. It 
was this which lay behind the bundle of 
qualities which we call ourselves—some- 
thing more ethereal and subtle, which 
contemplated those qualities and passed 
judgment upon them. 

The great religious teachers of Northern 
India, whose sayings had been gathered 
together by their disciples in the Upani- 
shads, had an insight into these things, 
the lecturer continued, which very few 
have to-day, and they were practically at 
one in saying that the self in each man is 
continuous with, almost identical with 
the self of the universe and of every 
living thing. The Bhagavad Gita 
speaks of him ‘‘ whose soul is purified, 


whose self is the self of all creatures.’’ 
Most people were not purified in this sense ; 
we were always grasping, seeking to possess, 
judging and blaming others, and so putting 
veils between them and ourselves. But 
when the great experience came, the flash 
of insight into the heart of things, all that 
once seemed so important was swept away, 
and the soul saw with astonishment that 
it was in deep union with other souls, that 
it was indeed part of the great Soul. 
“* He is the one God hidden in all creatures, 
all-pervading, the Self within all, watching 
over all works, shadowing all creatures, 
the witness, the perceiver, the only One 
free from qualities.’’ 

People bothered too much about their 
qualities, good and bad. Sometimes— 
especially in the case of the good people— 
those qualities really clouded and separated 
them from others. The thing to realise was 
that both the bad and good qualities of 
others were our own also, and then no way 
would be barred when we wanted to get 
into touch with our fellow creatures and 
understand them, however bad they might 
be. The consciousness of one universal 
life put an end to all separation, but men 
were only brought to it by continual 
experience. The ego goes through many 
phases, and is tormented by the sense of 
division and alienation until it realises 
its identity with the great forces of the 
universe, when happiness becomes a possi- 
bility, and the way of truth is open in every 
direction. 

Mr. Carpenter, in conclusion, showed the 
close application of this philosophy of the 
inner self to our social problems, and to the 
whole conception of democracy. The 
foundations of society were false, the 
administration of justice was a mockery, 
the competition of the market-place a 
negation of right dealing just because of 
our failure to recognise the identity of each 
individual with all. The great fact of life 
was the eternal unity of life, and all sin 
meant separation and the denial of this 
fact. But the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within us all the time, and gradually it is 
coming to the surface—the kingdom of 
union and love and the common life 
which if we seek it first all things will be 
added unto us. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. 


UNITED DEMONSTRATION OF MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


THE meeting which was held in the 
London Opera House on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 12, to urge the passing of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill in an effective form 
this session, was an impressive one by reason 
of the vast number present and the en- 
thusiasm with which the audience responded 
to the appeal for immediate action and 
unsleeping vigilance in regard to the most 
terrible social evil of our time. Long 
before 8 o’clock such a large crowd had 
gathered in Kingsway that arrangements 
were made for an overflow meeting, at 
which it was announced later there were 
1,000° people present. Many well-known 
faces were recognised on the platform, and 
the boxes were occupied by representatives 
ofthe various societies, religious, social 
and political, which had united in this 
great demonstration, for once sinking 


all party interests or denominational dis- 


tinctions in order to give support and 
streneth to the Government for the 
passing of the Bill. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was in the chair, said that 
they were all united in a cause that was 
simple and sacred. The facts were wholly 
beyond dispute, and it was not a matter 
in which any difference of Opinion was 
possible among capable men and women 
who had given any consideration to the 
matter. They dared not have it on 
their consciences that they had left one 
stone unturned which could help once 
and for all to put an end to a hideous 
state of things. In speaking of the 
question of punishment the Archbishop 
seemed to have the sympathy of the 
entire audience when he advocated the 
use of the lash, but there was some 
applause later in the evening when Lady 
Barlow declared that she was not in 
favour of corporal punishment. Flogging 
was practically advocated by most of the 
speakers. The ovation of the evening was 
given to Lady Barlow when she said that 
what was more urgently needed than 
anything else in regard to the social 
evil was “an enfranchised and enlightened 
womanhood.’’ The audience responded 
with prolonged applause. Mrs. General 
Booth spoke eloquently, and with all the 
weight of her exceptional experiences 
among the degraded and destitute, and 
Dr. Mary Murdoch, in dealing with the 
question from the medical point of view, 
unflinchingly laid before her hearers some 
of the appalling facts which had come 
to her knowledge in the course of her pro- 
fession, and of which the world knows 
very little. Mr. Claude Montefiore gave 
an interesting account of the work of 
the Jewish Association for the Protection 
of Women and Girls, and Mrs. Nott-Bower 
explained the origin and motives of the 
Pass the Bill Committee, and pleaded for 
funds to carry on the work of enforcing the 
act when the Bill becomes law. The 
following resolution was moved in an 
earnest speech by the Bishop of Birming- 
ham :— 

This meeting of men and women, while 
profoundly regretting the limitation in 
Clause II]. of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, of the lability of “the person in 
charge ’’ to persons in charge of brothels, 
as likely to diminish the utility of the law 
and to facilitate the White Slave Trafic, 


records its thankfulness for the restitu- 
tion of Clause I. to its original form, 

urges that Clause V1. shall be passed 
without weakening amendments, 

and trusts that the Bill will, without fail, 
be placed upon the Statute Book this 
session. 


And this meeting emphatically assures 
Parliament that public opinion will require 
further and more effective legislation in 
the near future. 

This was seconded by Mrs. F. D. Acland, 
the wife of the Under Secretary for War, 
who represented the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, and passed unanimously. Mr. 
Edward Smallwood, 1.0.C., Mr. D. L. 
Alexander, and the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett 
also spoke, the former laying special 
emphasis on the great necessity for strict 
personal morality on the part of the 
individuals who constitute society, and the 
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abolition of the “ double standard ’’ which 
has received further condemnation this 
week in the pages of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Divorce. 


LORD MAYOR’S SUNDAY 
IN BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Nonconformists have played no 
small part in the history of Birmingham. 
The members of the Unitarian churches in 
the city have always regarded the per- 
formance of public work as one of the chief 
duties of a citizen; and since the incor- 
poration of the town in 1838, the office of 
Chief Magistrate has been filled on no less 
than thirty-three occasions by Unitarians. 

The City Council, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 9, elected Mr. Ernest Martineau as 
Lord Mayor. Following the usual custom 
and accompanied by the members of the 
Council and magistrates, he was present on 
Sunday morning at the service in the 
Parish Church of St. Martin’s, and attended 
the evening service at the Old Meeting 
Church. 

The family of Martineau have long been 
associated with the public life of Birming- 
ham, and have been members of the Old 
Meeting Church for generations. Sir 
Thomas Martineau, the father of the present 
Lord Mayor, was mayor for three years 
from 1884 to 1886, and his grandfather 
occupied a similar position in 1846. 

The service at the Old Meeting Church, 
the home of the oldest Nonconformist 
congregation in the city, was conducted 
by the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, who re- 
cently began his duties as minister of the 
congregation. The sermon appears in full 
in our present issue. The Lord Mayor 
and the other members of the Corporation 
were met at the door by the minister and 
choir, and walked in procession up the 
church. There was a crowded congrega- 
tion. 


SOUTHERN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
REPORT FOR 1941-12. 


THE business of the Advisory Committee 
naturally fluctuates considerably from 
year to year, and while last year was an 
unusually busy one, this one has been 
singularly quiet. Only one meeting has 
been necessary. 

The Revs. Henry Chellew and T. F. M. 
Brockway, both of them formerly Con- 
gregationalist ministers, have received the 
certificate of Recognition. The former 
has become minister at Pendleton, and 
the latter at Woolwich. 

The Rey. Edward Ernest Coleman, M.A., 
formerly a Baptist minister, and lately 
Tutor of the Pioneer Preachers organised 
by the Rey. R. J. Campbell, has also 
received the certificate of Recognition. 

The Rev. Fred Woolley, who for the 
last four years has been in charge as Lay 
Worker of the Belfast Domestic Mission, 
has now received a certificate of Recogni- 
tion as a minister. 

The Rey. Frank Coleman, who has been 
a lay worker at Wareham for the last three 


years, having satisfied the Examiners in 
the appointed course of Reading, has now 
received a certificate of Recognition as 
minister. ; 

Of two probationers who were recognised 
as lay workers, on condition of their 
taking the prescribed course of Reading, 
your Committee has to report that one 
has decided not to proceed to examination, 
and the other, through ill-health, has so 
far been prevented from doing so. 

It has been found necessary that the 
several Advisory Committees should be in 
touch with each other’s proceedings with 
regard both to the ministers whom they 
consider suitable and to those whom they 
consider unsuitable for Recognition, and 
accordingly correspondence is carried on as 
occasion requires. 

The Treasurer’s accounts show in hand a 
small balance of 18s. 34d. 


THE NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL. 


Art the last meeting of the Council the 
following resolution on War [Loans was 
discussed and adopted: ‘‘ The National 
Peace Council, having in view the fact that 
the sinews of war tend to become more 
and more a matter of the financial assist- 
ance available, and that such financial 
assistance given by the subjects of non- 
belligerent States is an obvious infringe- 
ment of professed neutrality and tends to 
prolong war in the interests of speculators 
in war loans, calls upon public opinion 
generally to discourage any loan flotation 
in London on behalf of Turkey and the 
Balkan States now engaged in war. 


** Further, it also urges upon the Govern- 
ment such action as will lead to an under- 
standing between the Sovereign States 
represented at the Third Hague Conference 
which shall render such loans a direct 
infringement of neutrality.’’ 


Correction.—We regret that in the list 
of subscribers to the Sustentation Fund, 
which was published last week, the contri- 
bution of Mrs. Hans Renold appeared as 
5s. instead of £5. We are requested to 
add that Mr. Renold, who has been abroad 
for some time, has just contributed £25. 


On Monday, November 25, at 5.30 p.m., 
at Prince Henry’s Room, 17, Fleet-street, 
E.C., Mr. John Russell, M.A., will give a 
Demonstration Moral Lesson to a Class of 
Children on ‘* Discipline.’? The meeting, 
which is under the auspices of the Moral 
Education League, will be open to the 
public. The quarterly meeting of members 
and friends of the Moral Education League 
will be held on Friday, November 27, 
at 8 p.m., when Dr. F. H. Hayward will 
deliver an address—‘‘ The Experimental 
Vindication of the Moral Education 
League.’’ There will be a social meeting 
open to the public at 7 p.m. 


‘cannot but be instructive. 
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“* MEDICAL BENEFIT IN GERMANY AND 
DENMARK?’ 


_ THE appearance of Dr. I. G. Gibbon’s 
study of the experience of Germany and 
Denmark in the matter of insurance 
against sickness is appropriate at a time 
when our Insurance Act is being so hotly 
discussed, not infrequently with more 
heat than light. These two countries have 
had insurance schemes in existence since 
1884 and 1893 respectively, the German 
being compulsory, the Danish voluntary. 
Therefore, both from the point of view of 
time, and of system, the experience of the 
practical working of the two schemes 
The same kind 
of practical difficulty seems to have arisen 
within them as have already appeared with 
us or are expected by some critics. For 
instance, the insurance societies at Leipsic 
and Cologne fell foul of the doctors, who 
demanded a higher capitation fee. Dr. 
Gibbon deals in detail with the methods 
prevailing in the two countries as to the 
choice and remuneration of medical prac- 
titioners, the control of the medical service, 
the provision of medical and surgical 
requirements, institutional benefit, and so 
on. In a series of valuable appendices he 
reprints also the agreements between in- 
surance societies and medical practitioners 
in Cologne, Munich, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, 
Copenhagen, and other interesting docu- 
ments. But most interesting and apposite 
of all are the conclusions which he draws 
as a result of a scientific study of the 
working of the German and Danish systems, 
and as these are set down in quotable form, 
some of the most striking may here be 
reproduced. 

(1) Medical benefit should be provided 
by insurance societies in kind and without 
the interposition of an intermediate body. 

(2) Agreements as regards medical service 
should be made between (a) societies or 
federations of societies, and (b) the doctors 
as an organised corporate body. Similarly 
remuneration should be in the form of 
capitation payments by societies to the 
organised association of doctors, to be dis- 
tributed by the association among the 
several doctors according to services ren- 
dered. ; 

(3) Insured persons should have free 
choice of doctor. 

(4) Control of the medical service should 
be exercised chiefly through the organisa- 
tion of the doctors. 

(5) The provision of institutional treat-, 
ment is essential for adequate medical 
benefit, but it is liable to abuse and must 
be kept within narrow limits. 

(6) The provision of medical, benefit is 
attended with grave dangers, especially 
of valetudinarianism, Germany in particular 
having suffered much from this difficulty. 

Lastly, Dr. Gibbon suggests (1) that 
while the provision of all bencfit on an 
insurance basis is the ideal, it would be a 
great advantage to make each insured 
person pay out of his own pocket for a 
small part of the cost of medical service 
and medical and surgical requirements, and 
(2) that systematic measures should be 
adopted for educating the insured public 


in matters touching:health and treatment. - 
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This volume is a most useful addendum 
to Dr. Gibbon’s former study of ‘‘ Unem- 
ployment Insurance,’’ and both are in- 
dispensable to anyone who wishes to take 
a comprehensive view of the whole ques- 
tion of national insurance, but is unable 
to make the necessary detailed: investiga- 
tions for himself, 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Chowbent.—The choir of the Chowbent 
Chapel won the challenge shield on Saturday, 
November 2, at a musical competition for 
church and chapel choirs within a radius of 
eight miles of Leigh (Lancs.), in which Parlia- 
mentary division Chowbent is included. 
Nine choirs competed. The piece appointed 
to be sung was ‘‘ The Radiant Morn,’’ 
and Messrs. “—Emylin Davies, F.R.C.O., 
and D. D. Parry, A.R.C.M., were the 
adjudicators, and in their award they say of 
the Chowbent choir’s performance :—‘‘ The 
opening bars were very nicely sung. There 
was good expression. The unison was very 
good. The quality of the altos was excellent, 
in some places particularly so. There was also 
a roundness of tone and blend which was not 
so noticeable in the other choirs. The expres- 
sion throughout was excellent. There was 
fine tone, and the words were always clear and 
distinct. It was undoubtedly a well-finished, 
devotional, and convincing rendering. The 
harmony throughout was very pure.’’ The 
organist and choir master is Mr. Thomas 
Martin, F.R.C.O. 

Londen: Acton.—A lecture on ‘‘ George 
Crabbe *’ was delivered at the Creffield-road 
Church on November 12 by Mr. J. A. Fallows, 
M.A. Mr. F. J. Gould, of the Moral Educa- 
tion League, presided over an appreciative 
audience, who listened with much interest to 
the lecturer’s crisp. and clear account of 
Crabbe’s poetry, and of the social conditions 
of rural life in the eighteenth century, of which 
it affords so vivid a picture. After a short 
discussion a vote of thanks was proposed by 
the Rev. A. C. Holden, seconded by Mr. 
Barnes, and carried unanimously. 

London: Kilburn.—The Rev. Charles Roper 
makes an appeal on behalf of the Sunday 
school at Quex-road, which is greatly in need 
of a piano. The Sunday school, which is only 
two years old, numbers 189 scholars with an 
average attendance of nearly 140. All save 
the infants have now to be accommodated in 
the church. There is an American organ, 
but the teachers find it very inadequate for 
leading the singing, as many of the children 
come from the poorest homes and have to be 
taught the hymns and their tunes. They 
would be very much encouraged and helped if 
any reader of Tur InqurrEr could spare them 
a piano not in use for this purpose, or give 
one in exchange for the American organ, and 
Mr. Roper will be glad to receive any com- 
munications on the subject at 16, Westbere- 
road, Cricklewood, N.W. 55 
. London Lay Preachers’ Union.—On Friday, 
November 8, at Essex Hall, Dr. J. E. Odgers, 
of Manchester College, Oxford, delivered the 
first of a series of four lectures on ‘‘ The 
History of the Unitarian Movement.’’ The 
particular subject for the evening was ‘‘ Con- 
troversy in the Early Church.’’ Dr. Odgers 
explained how the controversy concerning the 
Trinity had arisen out of the earlier concep- 
tion of the Divine ‘‘ Economy ’’—the thought 
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of God as a ‘* Household of Influences ’’; 


how the rigidity of the creeds was a gradual 
outcome of the necessity for a statement of 
common principles which should bind all who 
claimed to ‘‘ accept Christ.’’ In the strangely 
diverse communities in which the Christian 
Church had its foundations, the ‘‘ acceptance 
of Christ ’’? meant, in the beginning, many 
different things. Dr. Odgers showed how 
differing environment and traditions led to 
differing forms of Christianity, and how many 
of these came to be branded as ‘‘ heresies.’’ 
The lecture concluded with a short survey of 
the Arian controversy. 

London: Wansford-street.—The forty-fifth 
annual meeting of past and present scholars, 
teachers and workers of Spicer-street and 
Mansford-street Mission was held on Wednes- 
day, November 6. The Rev. Gordon Cooper 
welcomed the guests on behalf of the present 
members of the school. There was a good 
attendance. 

Marple-—A bazaar was held on the Sth 
and 9th inst. in the Recreation Rooms in aid 
of the funds of the newly-established Unitarian 
Church. It was opened on Friday by Mr. 
Charles Hawksley, president of the B. & F.U.A., 
Lieut.-Col. Pollitt, of Ashton, in the chair. 
Mr. J. Hall Brooks, of Hyde, performed the 
opening ceremony on Saturday, the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson presiding. The effort was 
highly successful, the total receipts amounting 
to over £250. Donations to the building fund 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the secretary, Mr. Alfred Hirst, Holmleigh, 
Marple, and the minister, the Rev. Leonard 
Short, Glencairn, Willow-grove, Marple. 

Mossiey.—A successful Guild anniversary 
was held in the Lower Mossley-street Chapel 
on Monday, November 4. The service was 
conducted by the President, the Rev. H. 
Fisher Short. Mr. Harold Whitaker, the sec- 
retary, read an excellent report of the work of 
the society, and special addresses were given 
by the Rev. F. J. Wharton, United Methodist, 
on “* Churchmanship: An Opportunity for 
Heroism ’’; the Rev. John Ellis on ‘‘ Not 
What we Give, but What we Share ’’; the 
Rev. C. M. Wright, M.A., secretary of the 
Guilds’ Union, on « Helping the Future.’’ 

Preston: Resignation.—The Rev. Charles 
Travers, after a ministry of over eight years 
at the Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, has 
resigned. 

Scottish Unitarian Sunday Schoo! Union.— 
A conference of members of the Union was 
held at the Universalist Church, Stenhouse- 
muir, on Saturday, November 2. Representa- 
tives from all the Unitarian Sunday schools in 
Scotland were present. The chair was taken 
by the President of the Union, Miss C. 8. 
Brown, Edinburgh, who extended a warm 
welcome to the delegates, and a paper was read 
on ‘‘ The Religious Education of the Child ”’ 
by the Rev. T. M. Falconer, B.Litt. Mr. 
Falconer pleaded that the child is not a 
machine to be stuffed with any food that is 
prepared for him, but a bundle of possibilities 
awaiting development, and that he must be 
led therefore to develop according to the 
laws of his own nature, every chance being 
given for his sympathies and tendencies to 
grow along the right lines. A second paper on 
“* A Suggested Basis for a Scheme of Lessons ”’ 
was given by Dr. Wood. A short discussion 
followed. 

Southern Unitarian Association.—On Tues- 
day evening, November 12, a special service 
of recognition was held in the Hill-street 
Chapel, Poole, to welcome the Rev. Frank 
Coleman, of Wareham, as a fully accredited 
minister. Mr. Coleman has been in charge 
of the Wareham congregation as a lay-worker 
for the past three years, and as reported last 
week, has now passed the examinations in the 
course of reading prepared by the National 
Conference, and has received the Southern 
Advisory Committee’s certificate of recognition. 
Members of the Wareham, Poole, and Bourne- 


mouth congregations joined together in the 
service, the first part of which was conducted 
by the Rey. V. D. Davis. Addresses of wel- 
come were given by the Rev. H. S. Solly, 
President of the Association, and the Rev. A. 
R. Andreae, of Southampton; and after Mr. 
Coleman had acknowledged the welcome, the 
Rev. W. B. Matthews, of Poole, concluded the 
service with prayer and benediction. The 
Rey. C. C. Coe was also present. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


“For Love or Brasts.”’ 

All humane people will be grateful 
to Mr. Galsworthy for writing the series of 
short articles ‘‘ For Love of Beasts,’ 
which have just been reprinted from 
the Pall Mall Gazette and issued as @ 
pamphlet by the Animals’ Friend Society. 
They are in the form of dialogues which 
we are led to suppose took place between 
the writer, and an earnest friend who 
cannot repress his indignation when he 
sees larks and linnets in cages, goldfish 
in glass bowls, pigeons being shot at 
Monte Carlo, women buying ‘‘ aigrettes,’’ 
or hares being ‘‘ coursed.’’ The questions 
which he puts on these subjects are 
ironical, but searching, and every point 
in favour of the ‘‘ beasts’’ is brought 
out in a way which leaves the reader 
much less comfortable than if he had 
never been asked in this cruel way to 
look facts in the face. Mr. Galsworthy 
knows that ‘‘ there is no disservice one 
can do to all these helpless things so 
great as to ride past the hounds, to fly 
so far in front of public feeling as to cause 
nausea.’’? On the other hand, he does 
not believe in shutting our eyes to what 
we think cannot be remedied, and pre- 
tending that it is not our business to roundly 
tell the truth even at the risk of be- 
ing called ‘‘ sentimental humanitarians.”’ 
That seems to him like minding one’s own 
business ‘‘ because it is so jolly com- 
fortable to do so,’’ and we cannot but 
agree with him. 


Bream Down Birp SanctTuaRy. 

‘* Shooting rights’? over Bream Down, 
near Weston-super-Mare, have been se- 
cured, as we stated a few weeks ago, by the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, 
in order that an efficiently guarded bird 
sanctuary may be maintained there. It is 
pointed out by the secretary, however, 
that this scheme cannot be carried out 
without money to pay rent and watchers, 
and subscriptions or donations are urgently 
needed. The place is peculiarly suited 
for the purpose of a sanctuary—a spur 
of the Mendip Hills, jutting out into the 


Atlantic, within easy reach of a popular 


watering-place yet practically cut off from 
easy approach by a tidal estuary, and 
guarded at its narrow neck by the house 
of the farmer who feeds his sheep on the 
hill. It is a ridge of limestone rock, with 
rough and precipitous sides, and with 
downland grass and a multitude of wild- 
flowers on its summit and in its crevices. 
This ‘‘ Hill of Birds’’ is, indeed, the most 
important and romantic place of its kind 
that yet exists in these islands, and only 
the funds are needed to ensure it to 
the birds as a breeding and dwelling 
place in perpetuity, Contributions. will 
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be gratefully received by the Society, 
and the autumn number of Bard Notes and 
News containing a further account of 
the Hill, and of the general work of the 
Watchers’ Fund, will be sent to anyone 
interested on application to the Secretary 
at 23, Queen Anne’s-gate, S.W. 


Mr. Witt1AM BLACKWOOD. 

The publishing world has sustained a 
loss in the death of Mr.William Blackwood 
at the age of 76. He was the grandson 
of the founder of the celebrated publishing 
business, and was born in Lucknow. Mr. 
Blackwood entered the business in 1857, 
and on the death of his uncle, Mr. John 
Blackwood, in 1879, the entire control of 
it devolved upon him. He discharged. his 
responsibility in a steady and judicious 
manner, and if his editorship of Blackwood’s 
Magazine was marked by no striking inno- 
vations, he collected around him a band 
of capable writers, and managed the journal 
so successfully that it has survived a 
number of competitors. Mr. Blackwood 
was a man of simple and courteous manners, 
with a great sense of personal rectitude, 
and the type of mind which clings tena- 
ciously to the old, and is rather afraid of 
going out to meet the new. 


Nurspry Booxs 100 Years Ago. 

One of the features of the Children’s 
Welfare Exhibition is to be a number of 
old books for children collected by Mr. C. 
T. Owen, which will, no doubt, be examined 
with curiosity by young and old. Moral 
tales are sure to abound, and it is said that 
there are a good many bogey-books 
published at a time when parents used 
to frighten their refractory children into 
obedience by threatening them with 
** Boney.’” 


Tue Peasant Arts FELLOWSHIP. 

Several social evenings have been ar- 
ranged in connection with the Peasant 
Arts Fellowship to be held at the Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, during the winter. 
Lectures are to be given by Mr. Godfrey 
Blount, the Rev. A. H. Baverstock, and 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, on November 20, 
December 18, and January 15 respectively. 
The Peasant Arts Society is now showing 
both at 17, Duke-street, Manchester- 
square, and High-street, Haslemere, in 
addition to hand-woven silks, linen, tapes- 
try and pile rugs, Normandy brass milk- 
cans, excellent for hot water, home- 
made peasant pottery, and hand-spun, 
hand-woven, vegetable-dyed tweed. Such 
exhibitions are a revolt against the idea, 
as Mr. Granville Barker said the other 
day at the opening of the ‘‘ English- 
woman’? Exhibition, that you can turn 
out anything you want by the aid of 
machinery, and that the era of machinery 
necessarily marks a great advance in 
civilisation in the best sense of the word. 


THE Inpran Nationan ConerRess. 

Mr. R. N. Mudholkar is the president- 
elect of the Indian National Congress 
which will meet in December. Hé is a 
lawyer, belonging to a distinguished family, 
and a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Mr. Mudholkar ardently sup- 
ports industrial enterprises, and has for a 
long time been active in public affairs in 
the Central Provinces, 


UNIVERSITY a ALL, Board and Residence, &c. 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 
Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
Nov. 17.—Rev. JoserH Woop, late of Birming- 


ham. 
», 24.—Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Metione, of Man- 
chester. 
Dec. 1.—Rev. NrANDER ANDERTON, of 
Monton. 


” 


Stephen’s Green Church, Dublin. 


The Rev. Dr. MrLLonn’s subject in the 
evening, Nov. 24, will be— 
‘‘Christian Science.”’ 


THE LINDSEY HALL LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF 
Theological Lectures 


will be given at 


LINDSEY HALL (Essex Church), 


The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
On THURSBAYS, at 8:30 fasitts 


Dec. 12.—Rev. CANON A. L. LILLEY. 
“Modernism: Roman and Anglican.” 
Jan. 16.—Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
“ Philosophy and Theology.” 
Feb. 13.—Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, Litt.D. 
“Christianity and Comparative Religion.” 
Mar. 13.—Rev. J. MOFFAT, D.D. 
“The Higher Naturalist.” 


Admission 1/-. Ticket for the Course 
(transferable), 4/-. 
Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary 
at Lindsey Hall, or at the Book-room, Essex 
Hall, Strand. 


BLU 


| For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


‘““A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second=-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 
BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 135, CharingCross Rd., London, W.0. 


8.—Rev. G. HamILttTon VANCE, late of 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
Sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
PoTrER. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


O- LET.—One or two Rooms, un- 


furnished, in quiet house within easy. 


access of London. Very moderate terms.—Y., 
InQuirER Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 


ADELAIDE PuLace, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—StR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

ga to at: A, HARDCASTLE, 


LeEsLiE T. Burnett. | Miss Ceot, GRADWELL. 
HumpPurey G. Russe. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 


‘they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notices. : 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed, 

is. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. 


ADIE®’ Fine Hemstitched all-Linen 

HANDKERCHIEFS, narrow hem, 

1s. 6d. per half-dozen, postage 3d. Ladies’ 

Lawn Handkerchiefs, 1s. half-dozen, postage 

94. Patterns and illustrated Hist free.— 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ANDSOME SHILLING BREAK- 
FAST CLOTH! Genuine Irish Linen 
Cream Damask; dainty shamrock centre 
design ; borders to match; 42 in. square. 
Postage 3d. extra.—Write to-day, Huvrron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. ; 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible pricesfor above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in‘Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing, 
—WOoOoLFALL & Co., Southport. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
iandante. Hill, London, B.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3. Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 


(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday,~ 
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| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
‘ 


and Social Progress. 


(REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


No. 3674. 
New Seams, No. 778. LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 


The Sunday Schoo! Association; NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. Cr, 8vo. 168 pages. Cloth, 2/- net. 


How to Win, and other Addresses. By 


H. G. CHANCELLOR, M.P 
The Bible Literature in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge. By E. Cr. 8vo, 65 pp. Cloth, 1/6 net. 
SavELL Hicks, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net. Post- Paper Covers, 1/- net. 


age 3d. Towards Religion. By R. BrimMLry 


Stories for the Little Ones. Forty-One JOHNSON. Contents :—Introduction ; Good- 
Stories Selected and Retold by Grace] 25S; Faith ; Morals; Theology. 
Sprars and Dororuy TarRRANT, M.A. ; y 
Cloth, 1s. net. Postage 3d. Feap. 8vo, 130 pp., with Portrait. 1/- net. 
Man’s Chief End, and other Sermons. 
The Story of isaac Hopper, a Hero 
of the Anti-Slavery Movement. By HENRY By B. R. DRUMMOND, B.A., D. 
Rawuryes, M.A. Cloth, with Portrait, Feap. 8vo, 128 pp. 1/- net. 


6d. net. Postage 1d. 
How a Modern Atheist found God. 
Moral and orb aes Lessons for By G. A. FERGUSON. 
infants. By M. C. Martineau. Sewed, 


6d. net. Postage ia. Cr. 8vo, 140 pp., with Portrait. 1/6 net. 
Favourite Stories. Selected and Edited | Communings with the Father. 
E. PritcHarpD and J. J. WRIGHT. Collects and Prayers. By JamMEs C. STREET, 
Cloth, 1s, net, Postage 3d. Edited by CurisrorpHEeR J. STREET, M.A. 
London : THe SunpDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION, THE LINDSEY PRES 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 5, Essex Street, Strand, ee 
SONGS DEVOUT | London District Unitarian Society. 
by the Fen ee ae ey. 
THE 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
(Author of “ Bee Songs,” &c.) AUTU NM N M EETI NG 
Attractively bound—a suitable Gift- will be held at the 
Kk. Pri ‘ 
poe ene UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
LINDSEY Press, 5, Essex-st., Srranp, W.C. 358, High Street, LEWISHAM, 
(or of the Author, Wandsworth). a 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1912. 


NOW READY. 


~ Crown 8yo. 214 pages, bound in Cloth. Illustrated. Speakers : 
PRICE 2/6. W. BLakeE Ongers, Esq., K.C., President ; 
DICK & DANDY Rev. W. W. Cuynowera Pops, Rev. BE. E. 
and other Stories, viz. :— CoteMaN, M.A., Rev. Doucuas W. Rosson, 
“Animals, Boys and a Girl,” and B.D., Mr. ATHELSTANE A. TAYLER, and others, 


“ N < i ” 
ellie'and John Henry and’ Eliza: Tea and Coffee, 7.30 p.m. Chair to be taken 
By MISS DENDY. at 8 p.m. 


eee by kind permission of the Unitarian Sunday RonAaLD BARTRAM, Hon. Sec. 
School Association. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, 33, Soho Square, W., 
» Cross Bieets *Manchester. 


CULLOMPTON NEW CHAPEL. 


NATIONAL Unitarian TEMPERANCE AssociaTiON, : 
HE FOUNDATION STONE will be 
PUBLIC MEBTING to press for laid by the Minister, on Thursday, 
the early introduction of the promised iho oiRae ee ae: ane i DP ee Fieoung 3 
Licensing Bill will be held on Tuesday, Lede é Bpseous jo, ouviny; smelucing. plo: 
Novembor 26,1912. in Uuity. Church Schocl. vision of an Organ, will be most acceptable. 
- room, Upper- street, Islington. 
TU Y na 
fkethe Chat ai8 pa ee | CAWITZERUAND.—A Party for the 
Upper Engadin, Dec. 14 to Jan. 1, is 
Speakers: Mr. H. G. Cuance.ior, M.P.; | being organised. Iuclusive fee, covering ‘all 
Mrs. BLakE OpcGERs ; Rev. J, Moraan necessary expenses, £20.—E. Ww. LuMMISs, 
WHITEMAN, M.A., 15, Green-street, Cambridge, 


23, 1912. [OnE PENNY. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 60 
uineas. 
Headmaster :. H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, i 
HiGuHGats, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts.and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MIsTRESss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 
—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrerHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. MonraomeEry, M.A. Oxon, Heat Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. z 
Head Mistress: Miss EstHer. Casb, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Mirs EsTeRBROOK HICkKs, 
B.Se. London. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. The School Building has been 
enlarged and there is now accommodation for 
20 Boarders. 


SONG. 
“ Treland, Ireland.” 


Words by Henry Newsour. Music by 
H. Lane Jones. Compass, D to D.— 
MerTz.eEr, Ltd., Great Marlborough-street, W. 
1s. net. 


MR. FRED MORGAN 


Dramatic Reciter and Impersonator 
of Dickens Characters. 


Over twenty complete programmes can be 
given. Evenings with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and American authors, &c. Has given recitals 
in almost every town in the Kingdom.— 
Address, 42, Richmond-grove, Manchester. 
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It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


ee 


SUNDAY, November 24. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Caney. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7. Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. EK, Dapnyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road> 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D,D., Ph.D, 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. H. E. B. Seniant, M.A.; 7, Rev. 
Frank K. Frexston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. W. R. Hoiztoway. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BerTzam ListTzR, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. W. Lummis. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biags. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. HaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev, ©. Ropzr, 
B.A. 

Leytonstone, 
CAPLETON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowertu 
Porr. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. J. M. ConngELL. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovewas W. Roszson, B.D. 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J, 
LioneL TaYLeR. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Mr. 
STanLey Mossop (Pioneer Preacher). 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Dr. 8. H. Merttonz. Evening 
Subject: Christian Science. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, Kast 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lzn, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev, J. 
WIIson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ll aud 7, Rev. A. C. 


632, High-road, 6.30, Mr. E 


ABERYSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6:30, Rev. 
A. N. Bratcurorp, B.A. 

BreminenaM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rey. J.M. Luoyp THomas. 
BremineHamM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, ll and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 
Buiaoxroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. Bopstt Smits. 
Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A. 
BovgNEemMovuTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V.D, Davis, B.A. 


Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, Kast-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, B.A. 
Briguton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. PrimstLey PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (lree Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. Grorar WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6,30, 
Rey. G. STREET. 

CampBripar, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

CuxstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans, 

Culrron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. I’. Broxu. 

(Dean Row, 10.45, and 

\Srvan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Evzsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WIAs. 

Gre Cross, 1! and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAuGHan. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. W. H. DrummonD. 

Hoxrsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lzxps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. S. 
Russe&uy, B.A. 

LutorsterR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. P. SpEepDING. 

Lrwess, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Gogpon Coorrr, B.A. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LIVERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoBErts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev, J. C. Oparrs, B.A. 

Matnstong, Unitarian Church, Ear!-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. FarQuHaRson. 

ManouistErR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

ManousstTrr, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wuitaker, B.A. 

Nzw Briguton and Lisoarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hat, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. - 

OxrorpD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Josnpu 
Woop, 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomMPsoN. 

Portsmoutn, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

SoaRBorovuaH, Westborough, 10.45, Rev. Jospru 
Wain ; 6.30, Miss M. RoBertson, B.A. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


C. J. Srreet, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmouTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiuLiam Aqar. : 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicox CRoss, B.A. 

SoutruampTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. A. R. ANDRWAx, M.A. 

Torquay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Coynor, B.D. 

TunsRipak Wes, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. StaLtwortHy; 6.30, Rev. D. Deita 
Evans. 

West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkgs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RamMspEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Hagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Rev. F. Heminc VAUGHAN, B.A., Bowlacre- 
lane, Gee Cross, Hyde. 


DEATH. 


TreRRy.—On November 17, at Grove Mount, 
Pudsey, Mary Victoria, daughter of Alfred 
John and Ethel Terry, aged 6 years. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE conclusion of an armistice of six 
days between Turkey and Bulgaria raises 
lively hopes of peace. The Allies are in a 
position to dictate terms if they do not 
push matters to extremes and determine 
to enter Constantinople. It is difficult to 
believe that there can be a permanent 
settlement while Constantinople and a 
small strip of territory remain in the 
hands of the Turks as a forlorn symbol 
of their vanished dominion in Europe. 
But at the present moment a policy of 
restraint on the part of the Balkan States 
is probably the highest political wisdom. 
Looking at the matter entirely from their 
point of view, the process of healthy in- 
ternal development would be frustrated, 


if any provocative opening were given to 


the Great Powers to impose terms from 
outside. With the exception of the oppo- 
sition of Austria to a Servian port on the 
Adriatic, there is, fortunately, little dis- 
position to make the attempt. Europe is 
too conscious of its failure to solve the 
Eastern Question and the discredit it has 
earned as the cautious patron of mis- 
government, to indulge in anything but 
feelings of relief if this swift and dramatic 
war takes the whole matter out of its 
hands. 
recente oer Beg 

Tue strike among the hollow-ware 
workers in the Black Country has come to 
an end with the concession to the work- 
people of better terms in wages and hours. 
The dispute has been a singularly difficult 
one, owing to the number of small em- 


ployers, some of whom have been more 
willing than others to improve the con- 
ditions of labour. The special corre- 
spondent of the Daily Citizen points out 
that the settlement means an all-round 
advance for the men both on time and 
piece rates, in addition to the securing of 
84d. an hour for all Government contract 
work. The 10s. minimum won by the 
women means an increase in many cases 
of as much as 3s. 6d. and 4s. per week. 
In cases where more has been paid for 
any particular work no reduction will, of 
course, be allowed. The settlement in- 
cludes the reinstatement of all union 
workers and the establishment of a uni- 
form 54-hour week. It may justly be 
described as a notable victory in the 
long struggle against sweated industry. 


* * * 


Ir is impossible at the time of writing 
to forecast the result of the vote at Cam- 
bridge on Friday on the proposal to abolish 
the restrictions which at present confine 
degrees in Divinity to members of the 
Church of England. Every step in Uni- 
versity reform is proverbially difficult, 
and even the unanimous approval of the 
divinity professors may have little effect 
upon the serried ranks of the country 
clergy. There is apparently some danger 
of weak compromise, conceding the right 
of Nonconformists to the degree provided 
that some test of Christian belief is still 
exacted. No true friend of the freedom 
of scholarship can entertain an idea of 
this kind for a moment. Apart from the 
difficulty of framing such a test, it would 
be in practice simply a new principle of 
exclusion, and continue to bar the way to 
the degree to many men of brilliant gifts 
and sensitive conscience. A degree may 
be a badge of ecclesiastical approval or of 


intellectual attainments, but in the modern 
world it cannot be both at the same time. 
* * * 


On this fatuous proposal, Professor 
Moulton has written the following illumin- 
ating comment in the Manchester Guardian : 
—‘* Personally, I confess I see no adequate 
reason for being afraid of the consequences 
of complete freedom. We have never 
been embarrassed in the least by the 
freedom which is fundamental in the 
Theological Faculty in Manchester Uni. 
versity, to which the Bishop of Manchester 
has just given such generous testimony. 
In practice, 90 per cent. of the future 
candidates for B.D. and D.D. at Cambridge 
will be as orthodox as the Anglican clergy 
to whom the degrees are at present re- 
stricted. And if occasionally a dis- 
tinguished scholar should send in work 
which, on its merits, claims the degree, 
while holding religious opinions differing 
widely from those for which the Divinity 
School of Cambridge has hitherto stood, 
after all the damage done to Christian 
belief is inconsiderable enough. The faith, 
if it is worth anything, must be able to 
take care of itself, and I for one have 
no fear.’’ 

* *k * 

Tur first of the Lindsey Hall Lectures 
was given last week by Dr. L. P. Jacks. His 
subject, the Need of Salvation, took him 
into some of the most fruitful fields of 
religious psychology. The other lecturers in 
the series will be Canon Lilley, Mr. Wick- 
steed, Principal Carpenter, and Dr. James 
Moffatt, the eminent New Testament 
scholar. That a common platform of 
this kind for the study and exposition 
of some of the deepest themes of religion 
no longer excites surprise or alarm is a 
welcome sign of progress in mutual under- 
Standing. Slowly, the public mind is 
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coming to the inevitable conclusion that 
the study of religion can derive no credit 
from sectional labels, and that all sectarian 
answers to the fundamental questions of 
life are in danger of being tainted at 
their source. But for many-of us it is 
still one of the hardest lessons that we 
have to learn, that the victory of the Spirit 
does not mean victory for ourselves and 
the triumphant waving of our own flag, 
but a new era for the Church of God. 


Tue pulpit at Westminster Abbey is 
the pulpit of the nation in a sense which 
hardly applies to any other pulpit in the 
land. Canon Barnett made a noble use 
of its privileges last Sunday afternoon, 
when he dealt with the whole problem of 
‘the woman. who is a sinner,’’ which 
is so prominently before the public mind 
at the present time. Following closely 
after Canon Henson’s fearless denunciation 
of the Putumayo horrors, the sermon rouses 
the hope that some of our ancient founda- 
tions may make it their great business 
to instruct and inspire the national con- 
science with all plainness of speech, telling 
the modern Englishman in words which 
will burn in his ears the nature of his 
sin and its inevitable doom. In a place 
hke Westminster Abbey a preacher can 
throw off the reserves which are often 
necessary in more private assemblies He 
is speaking no longer to a small group 
of his friends and acquaintance, but to 
a whole people. 


* * * 


ArTIFEX devotes his weekly article in 
the Manchester Guardian to the subject 
of religious retreats for working-men. At 
first sight it may look like one of the un- 
practical idealisms of the clerical mind, 
but the writer is able to call attention 
to interesting movements in Germany, 
France and the United States. He has been 
specially impressed by the spread of 
definitely Christian propaganda among 
German and French working-men, and he 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ the reign 
of anti-religious and materialistic views 
among the working-classes, both at home 
and abroad, is drawing to a close.’’ Here, 
however, we think some questions may 
not be out of place. Has Artifex examined 
the forces which are behind some of these 
movements and found them void of offence 2 
How far, for instance, are they guided 
by ecclesiastical authority in order to 
curb the power of a certain form of social 
propaganda, and to break the growing 
sense of solidarity among working-men ? 
In so far as they lend themselves to the 
exploitation of religion for political pur- 
poses, they hardly deserve the approval 


which Artifex is inclined to bestow upon 
them. 


A DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 


Ir is one of the strangest of delusions 
that by proclaiming the bankruptcy of 
reason we can make men sure of Gop. 
It is simply a variant of the message, “‘ Flee 
from the wrath to come,’’ which seeks by 
appeals to fear or the more subtle deprecia- 
tion of all our human powers to drive 
men like a crowd of frightened sheep into 
the fold of Curist. From this point 
of view Christianity has little to do with the 
quiet transformation of character, and 
the innate pieties of an honest and good 
heart, and the discipleship which consists 
in daily growth without any sense of 
inward convulsion in the knowledge and 
the love of Gop. This is, we are told, a 
weak and almost spurious kind of religion. 
For genuine faith everything must be 
It 
will run riot in the miraculous and despise 


swift, startling, theatrical, bizarre. 


what is merely natural ; and for its language 
it will choose not the human speech of 
the Sermon on the Mount, but the highly 
seasoned periods of ecclesiastical rhetoric. 
There has been a strange revival lately 
of this kind of Christian apology, and it is 
enlisting many able men in its service. 
Among them Dr. Ficers is at the present 
moment facile princeps. He brings to 
his task a rich fund of historical know- 
ledge, a comprehensive acquaintance with 
modern books and plays, and a luxuriant 
if rather metallic style. He mounts up 
with wings like an eagle on the strong 
wings of reaction. He leaves the mind 
dazzled and amazed, and he wins converts 
through their sheer inability to resist 
the tremendous onslaught of bis dogmatism. 
But he cannot do these things without 
paying the price, and his earlier book, « The 


ely 


Gospel and Human Needs,”’ strikes us as 
more religious than ‘‘ Civilization at the 
Cross Roads,’’* which is the subject of 
a good deal of comment at the present 
time. 

We propose in this article to state 
very briefly why we regard this book, and 
the whole type of argument which it 
represents, as perverse and lacking in 
sound perception. We may confine our- 
selves to three lines of criticism. 

Dr. Fieats’ teaching is marked by the 
extraordinary vagueness of its theistic belief. 
He seems to proceed on the assumption 
that if he can banish Gop from the world 
altogether, Christianity in the form of a 
revelation will come in all 


“* The 


miraculous 
the more easily to fill the vacuum. 


* London ;: Longmans & Co, 6s, net. 


doctrine of the Fatherhood of Gop,’’ he 
says in one place, ‘‘ to which some 
would fain reduce Christianity in the 
hope of making it easy and universal, is 
to me the profoundest of all stumbling- 
blocks.’’ A saying like this is an illumin- 
ating commentary on the trend of his 
mind, and the fatal inadequacy of his. 
position. We remember certain words 
in the New Testament about the inward 
witness. We remember the assumption 
of a natural response in his hearers which 
underlies all the teaching of Curist. We 
of 
psalmist and prophet, which Christianity 
took for 
who ignores these things in order to enhance 


remember the noble theistic faith 


its foundation. Any teacher 
the unique value of his own theory, or 
uses agnosticism as a plea for the necessity 
of miracles, is profoundly disloyal to the 
teaching and spirit of Carisr. Christianity 
ag an irruption of supernatural power into 
a world naturally alien from God _ has 
tremendous difficulties to face, and the 
chief of them is this, that it has no possible 
connection with the historical records in 
the Bible. 

The 
Fieais is also guilty of a failure to appre- 


position represented by Dr. 


ciate the character of Curist. He is so 
concerned with a supernatural figure and 
a series of shattering events, that he is 
blind to the depth and beauty of the: 
The this 
obliquity of vision is not far to seek. Dr, 


human appeal. reason for 


. ° i 
Ficaats has discovered in Dr. ScHWEITZER 


¢ 


apoca- 
school useful allies in the task 


and the other protagonists of the 
lyptic 
of discrediting what he calls the ‘‘ liberal ”’ 


>? 


view of Christianity. But violent reaction 
is no friend to the love of truth, and it is 
seldom a question of all or none between 
rival critical theories. No amount of 


invective will destroy the permanent 
of the ‘‘ liberal ’’ school 
the vastness of the benefit which 


they have conferred upon modern Chris- 


acquisitions 


or 


tianity, chiefly by restoring the character 
of CHRIST aS men can understand it 
and love it to its central position, and 
kindling once again the thought of an 
‘* Jmitatio Christi’’ as the source of a 
robust Christian piety. In the ancient con- 
troversies men were guided by a true 
instinct when they clung, despite logical 
inconsistencies, to the true humanity of 
GurIst ; and all theories which tend to 
obscure the genuine human traits in their 
devotion to what is mysterious and in- 
explicable stand condemned at the bar 
of bistorical jadgment and in the light 
of the deepest human needs. 


Y cated 
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Perhaps no man can be a good con- 
troversialist unless he has some innate 
lack of fairness or a strictly limited sym- 
pathy. Dr. Fiecis is as much absorbed in 
the stormy progress of his message as if 
he were conducting an American Presi- 
dential Campaign. Some luridness of 
atmosphere and violence of language are 
inseparable from his method. Like all who 
mount the ecclesiastical hustings he 
must regard the world as divided into 
friends and foes, and be careful to show up 
the opinions of the opposite camp in 
the worst possible light. It is an ex- 
hilarating game as long as it lasts, but in 
the end he fails tragically to make any 
religious impression upon a multitude of 
people. 
argument he hardly tries to understand 


In the swift sword play of his 


them, and only succeeds in holding up to 
ridicule some foolish travesty of their 
opinions. He assumes, for instance, that 
disbelief in mizacles is necessarily the sign 
of a crude materialism and a waning faith in 
Gop. He must know, we imagine, that 
for many people the exact reverse is the 
case. Their faith in Gop is inseparable 
from their confidence in ordered move- 
ment and an element of moral law-abiding- 
ness in the highest affection, and they 
dismiss the belief in miracles with a 
feeling of relief because Gop is more 
wonderful and his help move real without 
them. Elsewhere, Dr. 


the Liberal Christians, 


6 


Fieeis describes 
with whom he 
disagrees, as ‘‘a small circle of pedants, 
who were anxious to retain the name and 
prestige of Christians, while rejecting every 
element that gave the Faith its power. 
All they held was a mere morality, but 
they wanted to dignify it with the name of 
religion.’’ Perhaps such language may 
be permissible if Dr. Fiacis is simply out 
to win votes for his ecclesiastical theory ; 
but anyone who aspires to be a Christian 
teacher has higher functions to fulfil. Will 
it help to establish the kingdom of the 
truth and to plant habits of truthfulness 


and just judgment in the hearts of men ? 


We have written as we have done with 
some unwillingness, because we have a 
sincere admiration for the earnestness 
which glows in many pages of this book 
and the high-hearted devotion of its 
We 
desire always to see the best in every form 
of Christian teaching which is put forward 
for the helping of the world, even when 


author to the cause of religion. 


we are most conscious of our points of 
disagreement with it. But we cannot in 
this case refrain from a word of grave 


warning, for we view this violent reaction 
into a crude super-naturalism with deep 
When 
this strange miracle play has run its 


concern for the future of religion. 


course, in which the spirits of evil are 
represented by science and reason and 
every form of liberal thought, when the 
curtain is rung down and the lights ex- 
tinguished, the darkness will settle with a 
Bril- 
liant spectacular effects are a poor sub- 
stitute for the divine radiance of the com- 
mon day. 


heavier pall upon the souls of men. 


THE HUMANITARIAN PLEA. 


WE publish some further letters to-day 
on the subject of Flogging. We think 
it is not unfair to ask some of our corre- 
spondents to try to understand the reasons 
for our opposition—they have not been 
formed hastily, nor are they the result of an 
easy-going indifference—and to answer 
the arguments of penal reformers with 
something more convincing than an appeal 
to moral indignation. 

It is assumed that flogging will act as 
a deterrent ; but that is one of the questions 
in dispute. There is a great deal of 
evidence, which “has been collected and 
studied, which suggests that it is likely 
to have a precisely opposite effect. 

There is further a great deal of evidence, 
which ought not to be ignored, to the 
effect that barbarous forms of punishment 
tend to degrade the whole tone of society. 
Savage crimes, both in their frequency and 
intensity, bear some proportion to the 
savagery with which the law deals with 
them. ‘ For anybody with a gift of socia] 
imagination there is no such thing as 
an isolated crime with a specially drastic 
form of punishment which we can refuse 
to apply to anything else. In the very act 
of decreeing this particular penalty we 
are letting loose social forces of incalculable 
magnitude and adding strength to the 
demand, which already exists, for a rever- 
sion to scourging in many other cases 
which rouse us to righteous anger. 

It is apparently necessary to insist 
once again that the humanitarian is not a 
weak sentimentalist, who has such a dislike 
of pain on its physical side that he is 
blind to the horror of moral evil and the 
apparently bottomless depths of human 
degradation. Exactly the opposite is the 
case. It is often the men who are despised 
as humanitarians who feel the appalling 
nature of the wrong that man commits 
against man so deeply, that it is seldom 
absent as a gnawing pain in the heart. 
I{ they are not roused by spasms of in- 
dignation it is because they are indignant all 
the time, and have studied these questions 
through the long years while the crowd 
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was careless or asleep, and formed con- 
victions on the question of punishment 
in its relation to the welfare of society 
and the redemption of the criminal, 
which are not easily shaken. We have 
no claim to be of their company ; but we 
think that at the present moment they are 
better guides for us through the bewilder- 
ing thickets of moral indignation than 
some others, who fly to violence more as 
a satisfaction to their pent-up feeling 
than because they are convinced that it 
will do any permanent good. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


Tue oldest of the Continents is under 
the Southern Cross. First of all present 
lands it reared itself above the enveloping 
sea, and stands to-day hoary and scarred 
with the turmoils of a thousand ages. 
Compared with the Alps, its mountain 
ranges are the worn-down teeth of some 
ancient centenarian, who looks with 
envy upon the smiling faces of the youngest 
generation at his feet. Its native life, both 
animal and vegetable, is said with truth 
to bea museum of antiquities. Owing to its 
strangely age-long isolation in the bound- 
less Southern seas, forms and structures 
counted as prehistoric in other lands are 
here the dominant forms of life. Here is 
to be found the missing link between bird 
and animal, and in living flesh will be 
seen some of the earliest forms of mam- 
malian development. Only in_ bird-life 
has the rest of the world outspanned 
within the lonely fence which divides it 
from its fellow Continents, and in gorgeous 
colouring it ranks first among the winged 
creation. 

But it is little over a century since 
the vast and silent ocean barriers which 
kept this great Southern Continent from 
contact with the busy life of Earth, have 
been pierced. And this, strange to say, 
has been done by a nation whose homeland 
is almost at its antipodes on the Globe. An 
interesting and fateful experiment is 
being made in this Land of the Southern 
Cross. A white race from under the 
Great Bear, dwellers in the grey North, 
whose island homes are wrapped in cloud 
and fog for great. portions of the year, 
have gone far overseas to a land of radiant 
light and cheerfulness. From a region 
where the sun shines feebly through 
the mist on to the bare earth, and the trees 
are naked to the cold wind for months at 
a time, where life has been so hard and the 
skies so gloomy that they have been bled 
white, these pale-faced dwellers in the 
mists have gone to a land with a Mediterran- 
ean climate, whose deep blue sky forms a 
striking setting for its background of 
clear faint mountain ranges in the far 
distances. They have gone to where the 
trees are leafy all the year round, where 
the flowers never cease, while the singing 
birds practise their roundelays as in 
eternal springtime. 


* They have made the same experiment 
which th2 forefathers of the ancient 
Greeks made when they left the foggy 
Baltic and settled by the Algean Sea. 
Already a new nation is being born, 
which bids fair to be a Southern develop- 
ment of the British race, with all the 
Southern gaiety and zest of life. But there is 
a vastness about their new homeland 
which is wanting to Greece and Italy. It 
is a very roomy cradle for an infant 
race. As an old land, it has a touch of 
sadness about it, such as seems inevitable 
in that which has been very long. This 
makes a curious blend with the buoyancy 
and lightheartedness of a youthful people. 
The trees send up their disordered arms 
towards heaven, as if in weariness at 
the fight with drought and flood. In 
the dazzling mid-day sunlight, there is a 
silence in the forest or on the wide plains 
which bespeaks a hitherto lonely land. 
The interminable plains of the interior are 
like the great sea-spaces, and the horizon 
has often nothing to break its perfectly 
level expanse. It is a very big country, 
and a sense of its bigness seems gradually 
to become a kind of second nature in its 
inhabitants. 

The population is practically all con- 
centrated on the eastern and south-eastern 
coast, at a distance from the sea of not 
much more than the width of England, 
but extending over a coast-line of a 
couple of thousand miles. Thus an England 
at its widest, reaching from the Shetlands 
to Gibraltar, is a fairly spacious territory for 
a young nation to grow upin. Its coastline 
has every variety of climate, from the 
tropical regions of the North to the almost 
English rigour of the winter in the moun- 
tain districts of the South. 

But over it all pours the boundless, 
dazzling, decisive sunshine, bringing out 
every detail of the distant landscape, 
casting black shadows that silhouette 
their substantial causes’ with a clearness 
and delicacy unknown in these moister 
climes. Fleecy clouds float attendance in 
the bright blue sky, and the deep ocean 
swell rolls on unceasingly in waves that 
rear their huge sea-green fronts to the 
shore, then gradually curl in white foam 
along their edges, and at last fall with 
a roar on the long white stretches of 
beach, or break themselves into clouds of 
Spray on the broken masses of rock at 
the feet of the jagged headlands. There 
is a stillness about the solemn sunlight 
only broken by the deep murmur of the 
breakers, and as one looks to the west 
with the setting sun, the great Continent 
seems to receive it like a ball of fire into 
its bosom. The fascination of the land 
creeps over the solitary watcher, its vast- 
ness, its hidden mystery, its promise of 
good, and yet its terribly potent power of 
ill. Far away into the dim West it 
Stretches, almost hidden by the blinding 
glory of the setting sun, which fills the 
sky with its fiery glow, and paints the 
clouds in colours no human hands can fix. 

Life is not made up of easy paths and 
gentle dalliances for those who follow 
that ardent guide. An angel with flaming 
sword keeps guard over this Paradise, and 
at times, in his fierce fury, reduces it to 
a desert. But the mountains are his 
gateway, and not till they are crossed 
does the settler feel his sword-thrusts. 
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These mountains are fit guardians of that 
strange interior. They are full of deep 
valleys, the sides of which are sheer 
precipices, hundreds of feet deep, and all 
is covered by a thin eucalyptus forest, 
which stretches out at one’s feet far away 
into the blue distances. The ringing note 
of the bell-bird, wonderfully clear and 
sweet, sounds through the trees, and every 
now and then a chorus of giant king- 
fishers, or laughing jackasses, as they are 
popularly called, fills the bush with 
laughter as of lost souls. Then will be 
heard the exquisite music of the magpie, 
or pied crow, one of the winningest, 
cheekiest, and most engaging of bird com- 
panions. 

‘* Over the mountains’’ is a call of 
mingled charm and terror to the coast- 
dweller. On the coast Nature is com- 
paratively mild and gentle, and seldom does 
torrid heat scorch the land; but over the 
mountains—that is where the sheep dwell, 
and they are not partial to humankind. 


5) 


They demand the wide spaces of the earth, 


where land and sky seem to meet in the 
mid-day sun as a globe of fire, where the 
hot rays beat down on the cracked soil and 
send the air dancing into intoxicated 
mirage at their embrace. Nature is a 
hard and grimly grey mistress for the 
toiling farmer in England; but she is 
coy to a proverb with his brother under 
the Southern Cross. At one time she 
will kiss his feet with the glorious green 
grass, thick with yellow ‘‘ everlasting ’’ 
flowers or white with large daisies, and 
vivid are the splashes of colour, many acres 
wide, which these and other flowers 
make as her centrepieces on the wide 
table which she has set for her puny 
servants on the great plains. But then 
her mood will change, and why it changes 
is known only to her own sweet self. 
She seems at times to develop into some 
monstrous Gorgon, from whose pitiless 
glance the exhausted land can find no 
escape. Again and again does she strike 
down her feeble suitors, but with magnifi- 
cent courage do they as often woo her, 
never losing heart, never giving up the 
fight, always filled with a strangely 
tenacious hope that yet they will gain her, 
that sooner or later they will win her 
graces in their fateful courtship. The 
weakest are pitilessly pushed to the 
wall. It needs a man with a stout, 
brave heart to face that great lone land 
which is ‘‘ over the mountains,’’ a veritable 
land of the Golden Fleece, with a dragon 
to guard its treasures. 

Only those who have the blood of heroes 
in their veins can win the fight in this great 
back-country. What prodigies of valour 
must its earliest Argonauts have per- 
formed! What incredible labours by a 
mere handful of feeble folk, the population 
of some English village, to have brought 
under the sway of civilisation realms as 
large as European kingdoms! Nothing 
daunted them, nothing turned them back, 
not drought nor flood nor fire, not the 
grim loneliness of the pathless forest, nor 
the overwhelming silence and vastness 
of the open plains, where the sky seems 
to rear itself up from the far horizon and 
then to envelop itself around its human 
victim in an all-embracing grip that mocks 
his puny efforts to escape. 

What a strange fascination does that 
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sunny southland cast over the sons of 


its soil and those whom she has beckoned 
from afar! Do what they will, they cannot 
escape the haunting spell of its weird music. 
Snatches of woodland notes, with a timbre 
all their own, come floating to the ears of 
the exile. He is continually catching a 


glimpse of sunlit hill and dale, of forest 


paths at mid-day, flecked with moving 
shadows, and again of lonely tracks over 
the plains when surprised by the quick 
darkness, with but the faint starlight 
asa guide. He sees once more the glistering 
Milky Way, shining on frosty winter 
nights with a heavenly brilliance that 
makes the sky a sea of glory. And en- 
throned, among them, with more than 
regal magnificence, is the Southern Cross, 
keeping guard over the first of lands and 
the last of nations, looking down on 
scenes of human ‘toil and endurance, of 
marvellous success and dogged failure, 
symbol itself of Harth’s Greatest Tragedy, 
but harbinger of a more than earthly 
joy of victory over the forces that oppose. 


J. H. M. Nouan. 


_——-—_<- —_—— 


THE CHALLENGE OF SUFFERING. 


THE personal confessions of a distin- 
guished man of action, and of ample 
knowledge and culture, cannot fail to be 
of living interest, and Sir Francis Young- 
husband in his “‘ Thoughts During Con- 
valescence*’’ holds our attention to the 
end. We recognise, as we read, the voice 
of one who has seen much of the world, 
through experience both in the Army and 
in civil government, in India and South 
Africa, and as a traveller, notably through 
Central Asia and Tibet. Of all this we are 
reminded by incidental references in these 
pages, but the motive of the book is to 
face the ultimate question of the meaning 
of life. It is the record of convictions 
arrived at after severe trials of personal 
suffering and sorrow and a vivid realisa- 
tion of the awful calamities of Nature, such 
as the Messina earthquake, and an Indian 
famine, through which, as an administrator, 
the author had passed. The ironies of fate 
were brought very painfully home to him 
when Major Bretherton, the finest officer 
of his expedition to Lhasa, was drowned 
through an accident to a raft in crossing 
a flooded river in Tibet within three days’ 
march of their goal; and the meaning of 
personal suffering Sir Francis faced in a 
very acute form when two years ago he 
was knocked down by a motor car on a 
Belgian road and shockingly injured. This 
last experience is elaborately described in 
the opening pages of the book, and the 
resultant frame of mind furnishes. the 
starting point for the subsequent ques- 
tionings. 

What can we say, the convalescent asked, 
in face of such experiences ? What ground 


have we, amid such unaccountable vicissi- _ 


tudes, for faith in any Divine Providence ? 
The answer given is, we confess, very far 
from satisfying. Fragments of true and 
noble spiritual conviction we find, but they 


* Within. Thoughts during Convalescence. 
By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.0.1.E., LL.D., 
D.Sc, London: Williams & Norgate, 3s. 6d, 
net. 
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are not harmonised in the ultimate sur- 
render which makes the surest strength of 
religion; and’ the arraignment of Provi- 
dence is of the crudest. Because such 
things happen in the world, we may no 
longer believe in God as “‘ an external 
omnipotent Being,’’ ‘‘ an outside Pro- 
vidence, who created us, who watches over 
us, and who guides our lives like a merciful 
Father ’’; but with this abandonment of 
earlier anthropomorphic ideas of the 
** God of our childhood,’’ we look in vain 
for the deeper apprehension of the reality 
of God for which we hoped; what is 
offered is a substitute which misses just 
the one essential point of surrender and 
trust in the Eternal. The book bears, 
indeed, on its title-page the immortal 
words, ‘* The Kingdom of God is within 
you,’’ but their promise is not fulfilled. 
The God of the kingdom here contemplated 
is not the Eternal, but an unfinished 
** World Spirit,’? which has emanated 
from ‘‘ vague primordial consciousness,’’ 
and is “‘ in process of perfecting itself.’’ 
There is in the universe ‘‘ a spirit ever 
urging us to fulfil its purpose,’’ but so 
far ‘‘ this impulse has pushed _ blindly 
forward, all unconscious what its purpose 
was. At last in man is arising a con- 
sciousness of what that Great Purpose 
animating all living things actually means ” 
(p. 104). It seems a misuse of language 
to speak of this blind impulse as ‘‘ the 
Holy Spirit,’’ and to find the new position 
described as an abandonment of the idea 
of ‘‘ God the Father,’’ and a realising of 
‘* the idea of God the Holy Spirit ’’; 
for it is we ourselves who are the greatest 
thing the universe has yet disclosed, and 
our only trust, we are told, must be in 
ourselves and one another. That is where 
the secret of a true advance in religious 
thought is missed. Yet sometimes we 
seem nearer to a satisfying conclusion. 
The World Spirit is described as ‘‘ a Holy 
Spirit radiating upward through all ani- 
mate beings and finding its fullest expres- 
sion, in man in love, and in the flowers in 
beauty ’’ (p. 76), and while we are for- 
bidden ‘‘ any longer to place our faith in 
any Providence above ourselves and im- 
potently strive to do its will,’’ we can and 
must ‘* strive with all our souls to obey 
the dictates of that impelling Spirit that is 
within us.’’ Only through truth and 
virtue can we gain the end of perfect love, 
and the motive power we must find ‘‘ in 
that Holy Spirit which impels us all, 
and gives us that sense of oneness with the 
universe from which all future Religion 
will spring ’’ (p. 186). So that after all it 
may prove to be not merely self-sufficiency 
that is urged upon us, and the ‘‘ human 
religion ’’ set forth as the ideal after which 
to strive may find that it is not really 
without God, in a true and living sense. 
It is declared, indeed, that men must have 
“* faith in themselves and their own in- 
herent goodness,’’ and be glad that they 
are ‘‘ no longer oppressed by having to do 
the will of another ’’; but that false note 
may be resolved into a better harmony 
by a clearer apprehension of what is 
implied in our inward loyalty to truth and 
right and the impulse of pure unselfish 
love. The man of brave integrity, the 
prophet of righteousness, knows that the 
obligation of duty is no oppressive burden, 
but the very secret of his liberty and 
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joyous strength. Far from trusting in 
‘‘ his own inherent goodness,’’ he has 
vision of a Goodness immeasurably above 
his own, and through the passion of his 
loyalty and aspiring love, in word and deed, 
becomes the channel of a strength im- 
measurably greater than his own. ‘‘ Our 
sufficiency is from God.’’ In the strength 
of the Eternal we are strong, the one 
eternal God, in all and over all, ‘‘ Holy 
Spirit ’’ indeed, and our Father. 

No other interpretation of the ‘‘ World 
Spirit ’’ can permanently satisfy the needs 
of our deeper life, or account for the grow- 
ing spiritual vision and capacity of man- 
kind. The burden of the suffering and 
evil in the world we have simply to accept. 
The wisest and the most devout are silent 
before the mystery. What we know is that 
we are here to resist and to overcome the 
evil with good, and this we do most surely 
in that other Strength. In the thought 
that there is that Other, who understands 
and cares, who sees through the impene- 
trable cloud, and is with us in the strife, 
we find the stronghold of our trust and 
peace. Ve Dad. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


BARBAROUS PUNISHMENTS. 


Sir,—May I thank you for your thought- 
ful and convincing article on the reversion 
to the barbarous punishment of flogging ? 
During the past fortnight it has been 
my lot to read a very large number of 
press opinions on the recent debate in the 
House of Commons, and it is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that a Flogging 
Bill calls forth an immense amount of 
latent savagery in the public mind. It is 
deeply to be regretted that so many men 
in high positions, including judges and 
bishops, should have directed attention 
not, as ought. to be done, to the under- 
lying causes of crime, and to those in- 
telligent principles of penology which long 
experience has evolved, but to mere 
hatred of the criminal and a narrow 
estimate of what he “‘ deserves.’’ 

There is much talk, for instance, of 
** fitting the punishment to the crime.’’ 
The rack and the thumb-screw were once 
supposed to “‘fit’’ the crime; then 
hangings and floggings took the place of 
the earlier tortures; and now we are 
beginning to see that the ‘‘ fit ’ is by no 
means a perfect one. The whole theory 
of retributive punishment is, indeed, 
untenable, and to attempt to adjust the 
penalty to what the offender ‘‘ deserves ” 
must be futile, because some crimes are 
so horrible that, nothing short of equally 
horrible tortures could possibly repay them. 

It is a great relief to turn from this 
passionate cry for vengeance to such wise, 
temperate, and humane utterances as 
that of Tue InQuIRER, in which it is 
recognised that the object to be kept in 
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view is not merely the punishment of the 
criminal but the good of the community.— 
Yours, &c., 
Henry 8. Sarr. 
Humanitarian League, 
53, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


Sir,—lt Mrs. Bramwell Booth’s in- 
dictment of the White Slave traffic at the 
London Opera House was really, as Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham alleges; ‘‘ a master- 
piece of sentimentalism and false reason- 
ing,’ one is almost tempted to ask, 
Why, then, talk of punishing anyone at all, 
apart from flogging? With one sentence 
only that was uttered at that great meeting 
does Mr. Graham express his entire con- 
currence, namely, the advice from the 
chair to ‘‘ Keep our heads and be cool.’’ 
Good counsel for the head at all times, 
but this is a matter that calls for burning 
hearts as well as cool heads, and it is 
no super-heat of sympathy and indignation 
that will lead us to wrong conclusions here. 
The peril lies in the cruel coldness of in- 
difference and of abashed propriety to the 
saddest of all disasters, to the deepest of 
all forms of shame, and to the real con- 
sequences of the basest kind of crime that 
human society has brought to birth. 

The plea that we must go to the foun- 
tain head of this terrible evil by abolishing 
the wrongs of overcrowding and under- 
paying is true enough, and cannot be re- 
iterated too often or too urgently. But it 
does not affect the immediate question 
which society is called on to answer, How 
to deal judicially with the criminal class 
of procurers ? 

The lash you condemn as ‘‘ barbarous.”’ 
What then ? 

I take it that these men ought to be 
punished in such a manner as to prevent 
them from repeating the offence, to bring 
their crime home. to them, and so, if it 
may be, correct in some measure their 
perverted nature; and, lastly, to deter 
others from pursuing the same vile occu- 
pation. In your article of November 9, 
the assumption seems to be that these 
ends will be best and most humanely 
attained by resort to the ordinary routine 
of penal servitude, followed, in the case of 
foreigners, by expulsion from the country. 

But is penal servitude as it exists in 
operation at the present day the humane 
and efficacious solvent of crime it is 
commonly taken to be? Better, I venture 
to say, for the procurer himself, and there- 
fore better for society, that he should be 
scourged than that he should take his 
imprisonment or his banishment without 
scourging. Why? Because a period of, 
penal servitude is the most morally de- 
vastating experience to which a human 
being can be subjected. In the days of 
Charles Reade the gaol was as ruinous to 
the body as the soul; but the unhuman 
provisions of the modern system by which 
our criminals are treated almost identi- 
cally with the swine in the prison farm— 
a warmed and whitewashed sty for each to 
lie and feed and fatten in, an apology for 
work to keep up appetite, and a vast dull 
margin of gross indolence, with, for the 
most part, scrupulous defence against the 
chance of anything occurring to alarm the 
conscience or move the heart to tender- 


ness or shame or even fear—all this is, to 
my mind, a very barbarous device and the 
worst kind of environment into which to 
bring a person of debased character. 

He will sink lower, if it be possible, 
and it usually is. He will get harder and 
craftier, more bestial and more cruel, and 
will embrace every opportunity, of which 
he will find plenty within the high walls, 
to inject the virus of his own _per- 
nicious nature into his less guilty and less 
callous comrades. Prisoners and prison 
officials alike testify to the fact that our 
sanitary and orderly prisons are the 
nurseries of the worst kinds of vice, and 
that the majority of convicts go out at 
the end of their sentence with baser and 
more dangerous dispositions than when 
they entered. They may have had some 
wholesome touch of restraining fear before 
they knew from personal experience any- 
thing of the life and society of the gaol. 
But prison has been their specious friend. 
It has quenched fear and shame at the 
same time, and left them captains of their 
earthly destiny (and other they know 
none) by virtue of a fiendish cynicism. 
Sin, which cost little before, costs nothing 
now—nothing beyond a time of restraint 
which may be endured without serious 
vexation since it is unavoidable and not 
uncomfortable. 

It were better for that man, far, that he 
should be scourged, if thereby the least 
flicker of sensibility to the anguish he has 
caused others could be roused in his hard 
heart, for until he knows some pain of 
fellowship his redemption is hopeless, and 
the modern prison system, if passable for 
persons of comparatively generous nature, 
to whom the swinish hygiene is an intoler- 
able dishonour, is practically void of any 
agency to cope with the moral atrophy of 
such a soul as we have in view. It were 
better for that man—Mrs. Tweedy is right 
in her telling application of the stern words 
of Jesus—that he should be scourged. It 
is his only chance of redemption. Pain 
alone may break his unscrupulous selfish- 
ness. But the prison house, to-day, has 
no pain for him who has no shame. It 
gives punishment with an anodyne, and 
seeming so up-to-date and respectable, it 
is in reality a more barbarous machine 
than the lash. , 

T have referred only to male delinquents. 
As for women who pursue this awful 
traffic, I confess I know not how a woman, 
who proves herself such a traitress to her 
own sex, can be justly and fitly punished 
on this side the grave. One thing may be 
done, however. She may be deterred by a 
more effective segregation than is, I fear, 
at present the case, from extending her 
corrupt influence over other women. But 
this segregation would be no real punish- 
ment, no deterrent from crime, no in- 
strument of reform to a woman of such 
nature.—Yours, &c., 

H. M. Livens. 

November 20, 1912. 


[We are very glad to print Mr. Livens’ 
attack upon our present system of penal 
servitude, but we cannot see how he im- 
proves it by the addition of flogging to its 
other forms of degradation. Nor can we 
understand why he should imagine that 
we are in favour of it. We have pleaded, 
and shall continue to do so, that punish- 
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ment ought always to have some relation 
to the redemption of the criminal. We 
are opposed to the present outcry for 
flogging, for this among other reasons, 
that it is a terrible set-back to the 
slow and difficult work of penal reform.— 
Ep. of Inq.] 


Sir,—It was a relief to me to read 
Mrs. Tweedy’s letter in your issue of the 
16th inst. In all this humanitarian storm 
raised by the idea of flogging procurers, 
the horror which they do seems likely to 
be forgotten. Of course, all vindictive- 
ness in punishment must be absolutely 
avoided. It may be their misfortune that 
these wretches are without moral sense. 
Individually, I would, as with noxious 
animals, destroy them, as painlessly as 
may be, and this I have heard advocated 
by aman,lamgladtosay. Why it should 
be allowable to hang one who has taken 
life, and not the often far worse criminal, 
who deliberately ruins body and soul of 
hundreds of the most helpless of our 
population, is incomprehensible to me. 

As to the possible degradation of those 
who inflict the punishment—firstly, it 
seems not unjust to take some risk, if by 
so doing we can hope to prevent the 
degradation of innumerable innocent girls ; 
secondly, why should the flogging be im- 
posed upon prison officials? In our 
schools, it is not left to servants. As 
the headmaster undertakes this responsi- 
bility, why should not some of our edu- 
cated and refined men be appointed to 
undertake the flogging of criminals? I 
have enough belief in my fellow country- 
men to think there are those willing, from 
high motives, to undertake even such 
revolting work, for as long as it might be 
found necessary to use it, as a deterrent. 
Though panic legislation is bad, an evil 
which has grown to the frightful extent of 
the White Slavery cannot be treated 
with kid gloves. Is not Mr. H. Crook con- 
fusing two matters? The low pay of 
women’s work brings them on to the 
streets. Before we can hope to deal with 
that far harder question, we may surely 
do the uttermost in our power to put 
down this form of slavery, which makes 
certainly every woman’s blood boil to 
think of.—Yours, &c. 

Marion GUNTHER. 

50, Park Hill-road, N.W.., 

November 9, 1912. 


Sir,—I have no word to add to the 
admirable letter in your last issue signed 
‘*Tily M. Tweedy,’’ for the position 
could not be better stated. But I wish to 
thank her for expressing so cogently what 
many of us feel as to the desirability of cor- 
poral punishment for the men engaged in 
the White Slave Traffic. There is all the 
difference in the world between the in- 
fliction and carrying out of a judicial 
sentence of this kind, and the employment 
of ‘‘torture.’’ The justification for the 
application of this form of punishment 
in these cases, as Mrs. Tweedy points out, 
lies in the well-known fact that this sort 
of criminal—the coward who. uses _ his 
intelligence and education to enable him 
to prey on the unprotected and the in- 
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nocent—is influenced by the fear of phy- 
sical pain as by nothing else. In gratitude 
to those who are thus seeking to protect 
our sex—while inevitably discriminating 
to the disadvantage of their own in the 
matter of punishment—I would have 
women remember that the ‘‘ Flogging 
Clause’’ is the work of men alone.— 
Yours, &c., : 
Louisa PRiestLey SMITH. 
52, Frederick-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
November 20, 1912. 


——_—-<P——_——-——- 


SWEATED INDUSTRIES. 


Srr,—Under the auspices of the Liver- 
pool Anti-Sweating League, an exhibition 
of Sweated Industries is to be held on 
Friday, December 6. It will be of the 
greatest service to us if friends interested in 
the social welfare of our people will for- 
ward to me information regarding any 
kinds of sweated industry there may exist 
in their neighbourhood, giving details of 
the nature of the occupation, and the rates 
of pay. I think that any labour under the 
scale for card box making set up by the 
Trade Boards Act, viz., 13s. per week for 
women, may rightly be considered as not 
a living wage.—Yours, &c. 

H. D. Ropgrrts. 

123, Bedford-street, Liverpool. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


THE DECLINE OF ARISTOCRACY. 


The Decline of Aristocracy. By Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. - 

Tuis is a book which will make some 
people very mad and others very sad, and 
will be carefully avoided by all the com- 
fortable fanatics. of progress, who take for 
granted that the world is always getting 
better and that their luxurious way of 
living is the finest flower of civilisation. 
For many people the only social problem 
that concerns them is how to make the 
poor contented without changing any of 
the habits of the wealthy. Mr. Ponsonby 
is a bold man, especially with his ante- 
cedents of Eton and Oxford, when he 
comes forward with a social study of the 
class.to which he belongs, and treats the 
rich young swell in a motor car and no 
useful work to his credit as a disturbing 
symptom, almost like dock labourers who 
go on strike. The study has in it the 
touch of intimacy which many _ books 
written by the rich about the poor so 
often lack ; and it is certainly justified in 
view of the fact that the growth of a 
parasitic rich class is only the other side 
of the problem of unemployment and the 
crude miseries of the slums. People who 
hug their comforts very close around 
them, and observe all the necessities of 
social punctilio, often imagine that they 
are the elect champions of religion and 
civilisation ; but Mr. Ponsonby tears that 
delusion to shreds. He has evidently 
caught a vision of some others, innocent 
of the gentlemanliness of the public 
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school and the university, who have 


a sounder instinct for the true values of 
life. 

Undoubtedly, this is a reforming book, 
but it is based upon a good foundation 
of history. The English aristocracy owe 
the tremendous authority which they still 
exercise to the conflict with absolute 
monarchy, in which they played a leading 
part. The reflected glory of that struggle, 
and the secure position in which groups of 
leading families with territorial influence 
entrenched themselves, have continued to 
our own day. But the pride of the old 
nobility has been so watered down by 
the power of industrial wealth to climb into 
positions of honour that it only affords 
a very thin covering to the false escutcheons 
of the nouveaux riches. The peerage, Mr. 
Ponsonby points out, contains only thirty- 
seven members who are descendants of 
peerages founded before the seventeenth 
century. The plutocracy is not merely a 
possible danger; it has arrived, and it is 
no longer at much trouble to conceal its 
pretensions. It can buy the land, the type 
of education, the social position, which 
were formerly the cachet of the gentleman, 
and it can set the pace in expensive living 
so fast as to drive all poorer competitors 
off the field. In a series of very instructive 
chapters, Mr. Ponsonby analyses the 
effect of this plutocratic power, and the 
way in which our exclusive system. of 
education for the sons of rich men ministers 
to its pride and self-esteem. But mean- 
while there has been a distinct decline in 
intellectual power. A  plutocracy may 
imitate the habits of the old régume for 
a short time, but it has no inherent 
capacity for government, and it deteriorates 
rapidly into idleness and enervating luxury. 
The leaders in thought and politics and 
religion come from elsewhere; and the 
conflict is joined between intellect and 
high moral purpose and the comradeship 
of democratic ideals on one side, and the 
inertia of privilege expressed in terms 
of hard cash on the other. In such 
a struggle there can be little doubt on 
which side ultimate victory will le; 
but can that victory be won without much 
painful wastage of the treasures of the 
past and some temporary defection from 
the honour due to real aristocracy of mind 
and spirit, which saves men from acquies- 
cence in a low average of achievement ? 
That fundamentally is the problem which 
Mr. Ponsonby sets before us in his book. 
No wise man will refuse to study it with all 
the dispassionate care and freedom from 
social prejudice which he can command. 


—_——S&—-- 


THE SACRED SHRINE. 


The Sacred Shrine, a Study of the Poetry and 
Art of the Catholic Church. By Yrjé Hirn. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 14s. net. 

Tuts learned book is very different from 
the thin and sentimental essays on 
medieval art, adorned with pleasant 


. pictures, to which we have grown accus- 


tomed. It is an instiuctive commentary 
upon our neglect of Austhetic as a serious 
branch of study that one of the few 
important books on the subject in English 
should come to us from the University of 
Finland at Helsingfors. Professor Hirn 
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perceives that a great movement of art 
can only be understood in the light of the 
presuppositions and ideas of which it is 
the emotional expression. The Gothic 
church, like the Nicene creed, is the 
language of Christian faith, and has little 
meaning when it is regarded as a colloca- 
tion of architectural lines and sumptuous 
ornament apart from the ritual which 
created it. In the same way, every im- 
portant aspect of medieval Catholic art, 
whatever subordinate value it may have 
for the modern mind in its slavery to 
spiritual impressionisrn, only becomes 
luminous with meaning in the light of the 
distinctively Catholic view of religion. At 
every point beauty was the handmaid of 
faith and fancy was disciplined by dogma. 
It is the thesis of this book that in spite 
of, many alien intrusions, which suggest 
esthetic problems of their own, there is 
such a thing as art which is Catholic in its 
origin and its aim. 


Professor Hirn finds the guiding princi- 
ple of this Catholic art_in the conception 
of a shrme. The altar, in its earliest form 
as a tomb, is a shrine for the martyr or 
the saint. Later, as the mass-table with 
its ciborium, it is the shrine for something 
more sacred than relics, and all the splen- 
dour of its adornment, and of the ritual 
which surrounds it, is governed by this 
thought of a tabernacle which God has 
chosen for his dwelling. In a similar way 
the church itself is a shrine, skilfully 
planned and exquisitely wrought, for the 
euarding of the altar and other holy things. 
Professor Hirn applies the same idea with 
an extraordinary wealth of illustration 
to the cult of the Virgin Mary. She is 
the shrine of the Incarnation, and it is 
this fact which gives her a pre-eminent 
position in Christian art and creates the 
luxuriant growth of legendary lore in 
which the medieval painters found some 
of their most gracious themes. It is the 
thought of what was suitable for the holy 
and beautiful shrine of the Godhead which 
lies behind the pious fancy that she 
was fed by the angels and lived as a girl 
in the Temple, and after her divine sorrows 
was taken up into heaven without the 
pains of death. This shrine symbolism is 
likewise responsible for the honour paid 
to St. Anne and the growth of her legend. 
‘* The holiest of all contents,’’ Professor 
Hirn writes, ‘“ conveys its holiness to the 
body in which it has been enshrined, and 
accordingly Mary’s body becomes in its 
turn a sacred content, which confers 
distinction upon its covering. In the 
doctrine of her relationship to Anna, the 
same thoughts are repeated which are 
associated with the relationship between 
the Saviour and His Mother. Thus, Anna 
becomes a kind of Madonna of the second 
order, to whom a number of the Holy 
Virgin’s functions are transferred. Both 
in art and theology many curious results 
are to be found of this reduplication of the 
Madonna concept.’’ We have given a 
a very brief outline of the argument, which 
we have no space to criticise in detail. 
There are sections of the book which will 
provide theologians and medievalists with 
abundant material for discussion ; but 
there can be only one opinion upon the 
author’s scholarship, the skill with which 
he has penetrated into forms of religious 
belief which he does not share, and the 


reverence with which he has handled mat- 
ters of delicacy, which it was impossible 
to avoid in any adequate treatment of the 
subject. His book is not only a monu- 
ment of learning, fortified with a biblio- 
graphy of unusual richness ; it is also one 
of the best commentaries upon medieval 
religion for those who wish really to under- 
stand its creative ardour, its logical con- 
sistency, and its inexhaustible credulity. 
For us things are not true simply because 
it seems fitting that they should have 
happened. History is no longer evolved 
out of the heart of dogma. That is the 
measure of the distance between the mediz- 
val and the modern mind. 


— 


TWO BOOKS BY CANON HENSLEY 
HENSON. 

Puritanism in England. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. net. 

The Creed in the Pulpit. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s, 

TuE two books which we have placed at 
the head of this notice illustrate the strength 
and versatility of Canon Henson’s mind. 
He has made the pulpit at Westminster 
and St. Margaret’s a centre not only for 
vigorous preaching, but also for sound and 
scholarly teaching upon the questions of 
history and criticism which are inseparable 
from the modern presentation of Chris- 
tianity. The volume on Puritanism con- 
tains a course of six lectures delivered in 
Westminster Abbey on Friday afternoons. 
Based on wide reading and sound scholar- 
ship, they are clear and popular in style, 
and they are remarkably successful in 
avoiding the loss of life and colour which 
a just and equal view of an exciting period 
of history so frequently involves. This 
non-partisan attitude-n Church history is 
very rare, especially when the embers of 
controversy are still glowing beneath our 
feet, and it 1s enough in itself to confer dis- 
tinction on these pages. Canon Henson 
is capable of warm-hearted appreciation 
of the Puritans without blindness to their 
faults, and his belief that a Presbyterian 
ascendency would have been a misfortune 
for English Christianity does not blunt his 
tribute to the heroism of the 2,000 ejected 
ministers. ‘‘ The victims of the Act of 
Uniformity,’’ he says, “‘ were not. ejected 
from the National Church for disobedience 
to the Prayer Book, but for refusing to 
lay guilt on their consciences by uttering 
an evident falsehood, and for refusing to 
acquiesce in a sacrilegious farce. None, 
therefore, could pretend that they were 
separatists for slight cause, or question the 
motives of their compulsory dissent, 
They went forth to poverty, privation, and 
suffering.’’ It is no exaggeration to say 
that we have in these pages the best recent 
estimate of Puritanism from the spiritual 
side; at least we know of no other which 
equals it in fairness and discrimination. 
We hope that it is only a first sketch for a 
larger work. 

The second volume consists of sermons 
dealing with the chief articles of the tra- 
ditional creed in the light of modern 
knowledge. What it loses in contrast to 
an ordered treatise from*some lack of 
continuity and sustained argument, it 
gains in a sense of freshness and actuality. 
The thought which a man commits to the 
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difficulty of using maps, and makes it] of the Cardinal painted for Mr. Bodley 


silent keeping of a book or an article in his 
study is a very different thing from the 
thought which is spoken from one of the 
most prominent pulpits in the land. This 
is a measure of the real significance of this 
volume of sermons, with its plea for re- 
statement and its fearless acceptance of 
the revolt of the modern intelligence 
against many of the pre-suppositions of an 
inherited theology. Here are two passages 
from the preface which may be taken as 
illustrations of Canon Henson’s point of 
view and the candour with which it is 
presented. ‘‘ Even in ‘ orthodox ’ circles 
there is a widely distributed tendency to 
admit what may be called non-miraculous 
interpretations of evangelical narratives. 
The unceasing polemic against various 
forms of popular infidelity has brought 
home to the Christian advocates the great 
tactical disadvantage in which they are 
placed by a literal acceptance of miracu- 
lous narratives, and there is a readiness to 
utilise whatever ways of escape the dis- 
coveries and theories of physical science 
may seem to offer.’’ “If dissent from 
the formularies, though legitimate as 
fashioning the personal beliefs of the 
preacher, may only be admitted into his 
public teaching at the risk of his ejectment 
from office, is it not obvious that sincerity of 
utterance in the pulpit will be discouraged, 
and a premium placed on an uncandid 
economy of speech which might too easily 
become demoralising ? Are the two dis- 
tinctions which are commonly drawn, on the 
one hand, between withdrawing a teacher’s 
credentials and fettering free inquiry 
and research, and, on the other hand, 
between the position of an official and that 
of a private member of the Church, really 
sound? From the point of view of mere 
practical administration it may be neces- 
sary to allow them, but on a deeper view 
of religious issues, can they be justified ? 
If, as the Apostle says, the Church is ‘ the 
pillar and ground of the truth,’ then to 
teach in the Church’s name must primarily 
mean to teach the truth sincerely.’’ 


SO 


‘“THe CamBripce Moprern History 
ATLAs’’ (Cambridge, at the University 
Press. 25s. net) is an admirable _ pic- 
torial companion for all who read history 
for pleasure or take an intelligent interest 
in international polities. Such intricate 
questions as the rearrangement of Europe 
after the Treaty of Vienna or the distri- 
bution of population and railways in the 
United States become plain to the eye, 
thanks to its clear arrangement of colours. 
At the present moment maps 119 and 120 
are of special interest, the one of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, 1870-8, and 
the other of the Balkan Peninsula, 1878- 
1910. The whole policy of Austria in 
regard to the Adriatic and her deter- 
mination to exclude the Balkan States 
as far as possible from the sea assumes 
a sort of diagrammatic clearness. We have 
seldom studied maps which explained a 
diplomatic situation so eloquently. The 
atlas, which contains 141 maps, a scholarly 
introduction, and an elaborate index, is 
published in a uniform size with the other 
volumes of the Cambridge history. It 
is thus happily free from the besetting 


one of the most convenient historical 
atlases on the market. 


‘©TuHn PurosopntcaL Works or Drs- 
caRTES,’? Vol. II. (Cambridge, at the 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net), completes 
the admirable edition which has been 
translated and edited by Miss E.. 8. 
Haldane and Dr. Ross. The first volume 
contained all the important works, the 
second being devoted to the ‘‘ Objections 
and Replies,’’? together with the Letter 
to Father Dinet. The ‘‘ Objections and 
Replies ’’ deal with the ‘‘ Meditations ”’ 
and form a commentary upon it. They 
are at the same time an interesting mirror 
of contemporary thought. With these 
two volumes and Miss Haldane’s elaborate 
biography, the English student of Des- 
cartes has the fullest kind of equipment 
he can desire. 


LITERARY NGTES. 


Tue Cambridge University Press will 
publish very shortly ‘‘ Byzantine and 
Romanesque Architecture,’? in two 
volumes, by T. G. Jackson, R.A. This 
work will contain an account of- the 
development in Eastern and Northern 
Europe of Post-Roman architecture from 
the fourth to the twelfth century, with 
more than 300 illustrations, mostly from 
the author’s sketches. It is attempted, 
not merely to describe the architecture, 
but to explain it by the social and 
political history of the time. The de- 
scription of the churches at Constan- 
tinople and Salonica, which will have a 
special interest at the present moment, 
is followed by an account of Italo-Byzan- 
tine work at Ravenna and in-the Ex- 
archate, and of the Romanesque styles of 
Germany, France, and England. 

a eerie 

Ar the time of his death, Mr. Andrew 
Lang was preparing for the press a book 
entitled ‘‘ Shakespeare, Bacon, and the 
Great Unknown.’’ In this he com- 
bats the hypothesis that Bacon was the 
author of the poems and plays usually 
ascribed to Shakespeare, and also the 
other hypothesis that the writer was 
some distinguished person unknown. Mr. 
Lang believes he has been able to demon- 
strate ‘‘ that neither Bacon nor Bungay, 
but William Shakespeare, of Stratford- 
on-Avon, was the unassisted author of 
the plays ascribed to him.’’ Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. are the publishers. 
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““CaRDINAL MANNING AND OTHER 
Essays 
Mr. J. EH. C. Bodley, announced by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. These essays are 
founded on the lectures delivered by Mr. 
Bodley at the Royal Institution in 1911. 
The subjects are Cardinal Manning, The 
Decay of Idealism in France, and the 
French Institute. The first essay will be 
illustrated by a reproduction of a portrait 


’? is the title of a new book by | 


just before the Cardinal’s death, and quite 
unknown. 
ae pee | 

‘“Tue Oxrorp Book or VICTORIAN 
Verse,’’ chosen and edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, will be published at the 
end of this month by the Oxford University 
Press. Poems which adorned ‘‘ The Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse (1250-1900)’? 
have not been excluded from the new 
anthology ; otherwise the editor, as he 
says, would have condemned himself to 
anthologising the second-rate and clearing 
the ground for an ‘‘ Oxford Book of the 
Worst Poetry.’’ The forthcoming col- 
lection, which begins with Landor and 
ends with Abercrombie, will be uniform 
with the other volumes of the Oxford series. 


* * * 


ARRANGEMENTS have just been made for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Review to be 
published in future by Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate, who inform us that the Decem- 
ber number will be ready on Tuesday next, 
the 26th inst. 
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Lovers of animals will welcome the 
** Animal Lovers’ Calendar,’’ 1913. The 
cover has a design by a well-known artist, 
and is printed in colours, while the inside 
of the booklet, composed of 32 pages, 
contains many attractive pictures of 
animals and a calendar for each month 
of the year, with appropriate quotations. 
It is published at 4d. a copy, or 3s. per 
dozen post free, at the ‘‘ Animals’ Guar- 
dian ’’ offices, 22a, Regent-street, London, ° 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Grorcre ALLEN & Co., Lrp. :— 
The Ethical and Religious Value of the Novel : 
Ramsden Baimforth. 5s. net. 

Messrs. Dent & Sons :—Immanence, a 
Book of Verses: Evelyn Underhill. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. DuckwortH & Co.:—The Road 
Mender: Michael Fairless. 2s. 6d. net. New 
edition. The Grey Brethren: Michael Fairless. 
2s. 6d. net. New edition. The Gathering of 
Brother Hilarias: Michael Fairless. 2s. 6d. 
net. Now edition. The Praying: Girl: Ceres 
Cutting. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. A. C. Frrretp :—The Note-books of 
Samuel Butler, edited by Henry Festing Jones. 
6s. net. : 

Messrs. Hopper & StouGcHTON :—Theo Rule 
of Faith: The Rev. W. P. Paterson, D.D. 
6s. net. The Weapons of Our Warfare: Tho 
Rev. John A. Hutton, M.A. The Andersens: S. 
Macnaughton. 7d.net. A Shepherd of Kens- 
ington: Margaret Baillie-Saunders. 7d. net. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—Frances Willard, 
her Life and Work: Ray Strachey. 5s. net. 

Messrs. Wittiams & NorGatr :—Character 
and Life: Edited by Percy L. Parker. 3s. 6d. 
net. Protestantism and Progress: Ernst 
Troeltsch. Translated by W. Montgomery, 
B.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


os 


KING PIPPIN.* 


Sr. Lukn’s summer, indeed! And what 
a glorious morning he has brought us 
again. King Pippin has chosen well to 
hold his last court of the year in his 


* The names and characters mentioned in ~ 


this article are those of well-known apples. 
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orchard. This has been his practice ever 


since he ascended the throne on that 
memorable autumn day many years ago, 
when he was loyally acclaimed King of the 
Apples and Quinces, 

‘Tis a pretty scene. The grass is 
still moist with the heavy dew that has 
not. yet ascended into the sky which has 
opened like one vast Speedwell. The 
creeper on the castle wall is a curtain of 
intensest red, so bright in the clear sun- 
shine that it seems to burn. A touch of 
frost has struck terror into the dahlias 
and reduced the flowers to a border of 
Clarkia, still very happy in purple and 
pink and white, some lavender bushes 
whose colour and perfume are not yet 
washed out, and a line of tall hollyhocks 
and, perennial sunflowers looking over the 
heads of the humbler plants. But if flowers 
are few leaves are still many, and every one 
of them has got out its brightest trappings 
for this festive occasion. Russet and 
green, crimson and gold are draped 
about every branch. It is King Pippin’s 
ambition to make a grand show on this 
annual occasion, and never has he had 
a finer opportunity than this to attest 
his eye for splendour. The weavers of 
the glistening braid and fine cloth of the 
leafage have been busy from morn till 
night. The king has drawn into his 
service the greatest decorative artists in 
the world, whose masterpieces of carving 


and moulding and colouring are here- 


exhibited ; while the distillers of exquisite 
perfumes and flavours add the last. refine- 
ments to the charms of the ensuing banquet. 

On the green carpet of the orchard the 
Court is assembled. The fine ladies must 
not mind getting their shoes wet, for 
the diamond drops are still on the shaded 
patches of clover. His Majesty is seated 
on a spacious rustic throne appropriately 
festooned with leaves of many hues. He 
is wearing a silken vest.of pale canary, 
over which is thrown a light lacey cloak 
of red material with ribbons of the same. 
His consort, a lady of truly queenly 
presence, is seated near him, tastefully 
attired in pale green and primrose, with 
rosy trimmings. 

Amongst the dames present is the 
Princess Annie Elizabeth, a monstrous 
portly matron who is extremely sensitive 
to draughts, and therefore delighted to-day 
because the atmosphere is so calm. Her 
bright red gown is almost hidden by 
a dark ruby mantle. Here are two 
maids-of-honour, the winsome Beauty of 
Bath and her spry little rival from over the 
water, all white and rose pink, who is 
known at Court as the Irish Peach. The 
Duchess of Oldenburg affects gay stripes, 
an Oriental style that becomes her bold 
Russian figure, while Lady Sudeley smiles 
in her primrose gown and. pink ribbons, 

Prince Bismarck,who, since he retired from 
the service of the Fatherland has accepted 
office as Karl Marshal under King Pippin, 
in which function his manners have 
greatly improved, shines in a dazzling 
military costume which on his gigantic 
frame is exhibited to full advantage. 
Green or saffron are supposed to be the 


ground colours for Court dresses, and some 


of the company appear in plain garments 
of one or other of these. Thus Lord 
Grosvenor and Lord Suffield, two brother 
peers, ‘descended from the ancient family 


of the Codlins of Keswick, wear tightly 
fitting pale yellow suits without a particle of 
decoration of any kind. They look ex- 
ceedingly neat. They are both most 
agreeable gentlemen, with none of that 
arrogance or aloofness which is supposed 
to characterise their class. Indeed, the 
delightful homeliness and simplicity of 
the Sovereign and his family has happily 
infected the whole Court, so that there 
is a childlike frankness about the most 
imposing ceremony. Old General Quar- 
renden of Devonshire, although he pro- 
fesses to wear green hose in honour of 
the Irish descent of his grandmother, will 
allow no colour to be visible about his 
person save dark maroon. Mr. Greening, 
a solid north-countryman, who is Minister 
of Education, dresses in a style in keeping 
with his reliable character, namely, in 
plain forester’s green, with claret-coloured 
facings. Lord Chief Justice Gascoigne 
is present, of course, in the full glory 
of his scarlet robes. To look at him 
on such an occasion you would never 
dream what a tender-lipped and gentle- 
natured creature he is—‘‘ sweet as sugar,’’ 
I heard someone say. Indeed, there are 
those who ridiculed the appointment 
of such a mild-spirited person to the 
chief seat on the Criminal Bench. Baron 
Pearmain, of Worcester, is enveloped in 
crimson. This handsome and egregiously 
popular person is somewhat superficial in 
character. He is fond of money and has 
amassed a large fortune, which was his 
principal title to a peerage. 

It is a common custom in the Court of 
King Pippin to assume the name or title 
of some historic celebrity. Thus 1 was 
introduced to an affable little fellow who 
kept me laughing, who has the absurd 
fancy, not to say impertinence, to style 
himself ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone.’’ He has none 
of the profound and magnificent elements 
which belonged to that great statesman, 
and in one respect only can pretend to a 
likeness—he is a very early riser, and may 
be seen abroad and down in the market 
even before Dr. Kcklinville himself, 
Physician to His Majesty’s Household, 
who invariably greets you with ‘‘ Early 
to bed, early to rise,’’ &c. None of King 
Pippin’s subjects can sustain the reputa- 
tion of an orator. The Sovereign himself 
is a man of few words and much laughter, 
and his example is followed throughout 
the Court. 

That mellow old man on the fringe of 
the crowd, dressed in homespun russet, is 
the famous Ribston, the King’s head 
gardener. Beside him is his Scotch 
assistant, Charles Ross, son-in-law to 
Chancellor Peasgood, that huge man 
standing to the left of the Queen. Con- 
spicuous by their valour and other excel- 
lent qualities in the service of the Orchard 
State are Prince Albert, the Duke of 
Blenheim, a jolly old soul famous for 
good cheer at Christmas; the Prince of 
Orange, an energetic and deservedly 
popular officer ; Captain Allington, D.8.0., 
and that sturdy bulldog Admiral Sturmer, 
O.M. (Order of Merit), who has never been 
known to budge either in battle or argu- 
ment; while the jovial Irishman in 
shining brass breastplate and_ scarlet 
feathers sustains the hereditary title of 
the King o’ Tompkin’s Country. Just 
look at that tall Grenadier! He might be 


made of painted wax. Big Tom Putt, 
with his red face, is the King’s trumpeter, 
and that official yonder in pea-green is 
the Keeper of Stirling Castle. To name 
but one more in the splendid crowd, let 
it be the massive and rubicund Royal 
chef, Sir Bramley Seedling, ‘‘ Knight of 
the Kitchen,’’ as he is familiarly styled, 
for who knows the inside of a good apple 
tart better than he ? 

But hark! See big Tom Putt is blowing 
his bugle. Silence falls upon the Court, 
the King rises and addresses his people 
for the improvement of their minds in 
the following homely verses :— 


‘Tis said when Adam planted first 

An orchard, ere the ground was cursed, 

He told the crab-trees in the wood, 

Which apples bore both sour and small 

And very often none at all, 

To yield him fruit both sound and good. 

The crabs knew not their duty clear 

Nor what it was they had to bear ; 

They sprang to leaf, and pink-tipp’d 
flower 

Spread o’er their branches like a shower. 

All this was as the grasses grow 

And as the whispering breezes blow ; 

1t needs must be, nor otherwise 

The rain may fall, the sap may rise ; 

But fruit as Adam sought was new, 

And scarce the trees knew what to do. 

Was’t food he needed, juice for wine, 

As meat and milk men get from kine ? 

But others made a finer guess, 

They thought he wanted loveliness. 

‘*Tet’s deck our boughs with stars and 

bells, 

Let’s mould our fruit like hearts and 
shells.’’ 

The controversy rose and fell, 

Which way ’twould turn no one could 
tell. 

To end dispute they sought the sun 

And asked him how it should be done. 

Were they to make some dumpling food, 

Or sought the man a vision good 4 

Quoth Sol: The riddle that you ask 

For me is none too great a task. 

To me each day the duty brings 

To warm and light all living things. 

It might be done with stoves and lamps, 

Dispelling thus the darks and damps ; 

But dull and dreary were such work, © 

Scarce worthy of a barbarous Turk ; 

So, as I ravel out my story, 

I do it with the utmost glory ; 

T fill the mouth, I cheer the heart, 

Body and spirit prove my art ; 

You then shall find a type in me 

The lord of man and flower and tree. 

Before this night 1 seek my bed 

And ’neath the earth lay down my head, 

Turn and behold my fervent face 

And see the image ye must trace. 


That eve the trees turned to the West 
And watched the sun sink to his rest ; 
Slowly descending to the hill, 

His beams the boundless heavens fill ; 
His countenance so ruddy bright 

A world of wonder and of might. 

The trees immediate clapp’d their hands, 
For every sapling understands, 

They feel within from twig to root 
The figure of the perfect fruit. 

The thorny crab in Eden’s waste 

So hard and bitter to the taste. 
Submissive to the lordly sun 
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Finds need and loveliness are one. 
The apple grows in beauty still 
Obedient to the industrious will, 

T'o feast the child, to feed the man ; 
Yet higher trace the heavenly plan ; 
Its bounty glows an orb of light, 

It laughs with joy, a vision bright. 


King Pippin paused: The problem now 
Is plain as day itself, I trow ; 
For use and beauty, as we see, 
A perfect harmony should be. 
H.M. L. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


THE FIRST LINDSEY HALL 
LECTURE. 
DR. L. P. JACKS ON ‘‘ RELIGION AS BASED 
ON THE NEED OF SALYATION.” 

Dr. Jacks, Editor of the Hzbbert Journal, 
delivered the first of the Lindsey Hall 
lectures at Lindsey Hall (Essex Church), 
The Mall, Notting-hill-gate, on Novem- 
ber 14. The Rev. F. K. Freeston, pre- 
siding, briefly indicated the aim of the 
series of lectures. They are intended to 
deepen thought and to strengthen faith, 
to provide constructive contributions to 
theological discussion, and are offered, not 
in any controversial spirit, but in the 
spirit which has so acceptably characterised 
the Hibbert Journal from its inception ; 
it was therefore appropriate that the 
first of the series should be delivered by 
Dr. Jacks. 

Dr. Jacks, at the outset of his lecture, 
quoted the Ninth Article of the Church of 
England: ‘‘ Man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own 
nature inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the spirit ; 
and therefore in every person born into 
the world it deserveth God’s wrath and 
damnation.’’ He believed that the general 
dissent from this statement is connected 
rather with the precise form given to the 
idea than with the broad essence of the 
idea itself, ‘I'here is something in human 
nature which makes the highest and best 
difficult of attainment; we are slow and 
very confused in our apprehension of the 
Good. Slow to see our highest good, we 
are still slower to close with it ; and even 
when we have closed with it our continued 
loyalty remains in peril, so that the risk of 
non-attainment of the ideal is always for- 
midable. However we define the ideal, we 
all agree that there is a danger of its non- 
attainment. 

We must all of us candidly admit that 
the finding of our ideal was no easy matter ; 
that it requires vigilance and prayer to 
maintain our loyalty to the chosen ideal. 
And those who try to implant ideals in the 
life of society share the lot of the prophets. 
The world is hard to convince. ‘ithe work 
of Jesus, of Paul, of Socrates, of Gotama, 
to say nothing of those nearer our own time, 
was extremely arduous, and sometimes 
heartbreaking and tragic. Everywhere 
they found themselves in the presence of 
stiffnecked and stubborn men. It is here 
that we get behind the letter of the Ninth 


Article, and there is a remarkable con- 
currence of testimony between the his- 
torical religions on the one hand and the 
A broad view 
of what is involved in the most active 
idealism of our time shows us that the 
urgency with which our various ideals 
are preached only serves to reveal the 
desperate nature of the situation they are 


modern spirit on the other. 


intended to retrieve. The human race, 


it is on all sides declared, needs saving 
The alternatives are no longer 
those of a theological heaven and a theo- 
logical hell, but they are still the alterna- 
tives of life and death; and the call to 
choose between them springs from a sense 
of danger not less vivid than, and certainly 
as well grounded as, that which inspired 


from ruin. 


the preaching of St. Paul, or Savonarola, 
or John Wesley. 
indictment of himself was ever so heavy, 


and yet so poignant, as it is to-day. The 


lecturer went on to show that the charges 


which Tolstoi, or Ruskin, or Ibsen, has 


brought up against the modern world 


make a blacker sheet than the theory of 


human nature involved in the Ninth 
Article. 
task—the evangelist who would redeem 
mankind from the primal curse by preach- 
ing the Atonement of the Cross, or the 
modern idealist who, with Ibsen’s views 
of society, or with Carlyle’s low opinion 
of human intelligence, undertakes our 
reformation by problem plays or by writing 
books on the Philosophy of Life? Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s condemnation of men as 
they now are amounts to something far 
more sweeping, more radical, more lurid 
than the worst construction put upon 
human nature by Luther, Calvin, or John 
Knox. 

A fact which is very readily overlooked 
is that every form of religion presupposes 
the human race, or that portion of the 
human race to which it is addressed, to be 
in a highly critical condition. Whenever 
religion is truly alive you will find that a 
crisis is being faced and a desperate situa- 
tion is being attacked. Nothing short. of 
the contrast between utter defeat and 
crowning victory can measure the differ- 
ence which religion, no matter what its 
form may be, proposes to effect in human 
life. Its aim is to save men from perishing, 
and for that reason it 1s not coterminous 
with social reform. No state of social 
improvement is so complete that men 
would not still stand in need of the salva- 
tion which religion tries to effect. 

The appreciation of this fact brings us 
to a clearer conception of that sense of 
neediness in man to which all forms of 
religion bear witness. Assuming that there 
is some Highest Good which marks the 
true end of man, then every religion bears 
witness to this truth—that the natural 
man, left to himself, unhelped, unde- 
livered, unredeemed by Saving Power of 
one kind or another, will undoubtedly fail 
in the attainment of that Good, and in that 
sense make shipwreck of hissoul. This it is 
that makes the prophet’s message ‘‘a 
burden of the Lord.’’ Buddhism, in the 
form it took in Southern India, struck this 
note of urgency. Man’s nature is a com- 
pact of desires, every one of which is lead- 
ing him away from his goal. Salvation is 
to be won by ceasing to desire anything 
whatsoever. Christianity, while speaking 


It is doubtful if man’s 


Who has set himself the heavier 
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a difierent language, is also under no illu- 
sions as to the vast predominance in the 
natural man of the forces which threaten 
his soul. If we eliminate from St. Paul’s 
view all that mankind may hope for from 
the saving help of God, there is not a doubt 
that man, so bereft, is, to his thinking, in an 
utterly lost and hopeless condition. The 
teaching of Jesus is more difficult to deal 
with, but, with all his trust in human 
nature, he was no less keenly alive than 
any of his followers have been to the 
extreme peril of the natural man. ‘‘ Many 
are called, but few are chosen.’’ ‘‘ Strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way that 
leadeth to life, and few there be that find 
it.”’ It was not to avert a petty crisis 
that he gave his life as a ransom for many, 
and poured out his soul unto death. It 
was to cause a reduction in fundamental 
tendencies which had gone astray, and so 
avert a crushing catastrophe. No agony 
was too extreme as the price to be paid for 
retrieving the situation. 

Turning to the times in which we live, 
Dr. Jacks reminded his audience that, 
whatever may be the ideal offered to the 
world, whatever its colour and form, the 
inevitable consequence of proposing it to 
man is that the idealist is confronted by 
a general inability of man to see that it is 
the ideal, by general reluctance to accept 
it, and by a great danger that even if 
accepted it may never be attained. Whether 
we speak of the ideals of individuals who 
have preached gospels to us, such as Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Tolstoi, Matthew Arnold, and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, or of those of move- 


ments such as Socialism, Eugenism, or. 


even Vegetarianism, we find that, differing 
as they do from the ideals of the historical 
religions, and differing even more widely 
among themselves, they all concur: in 
regarding the mass of mankind as in a state 
of extreme neediness and peril. Nothing 
short of a total conversion of habit will 
save us from an impending catastrophe. 
All bid us flee from the wrath to come. 
They are preached under the same funda- 
mental conditions as faced Jesus, Socrates, 
Paul, Buddha—on the one hand, a broad 
way crowded by a multitude rushing to 
death ; and, on the other, a narrow way 
leading to life which is hard to find, and 
when found ‘still harder to keep. 

Dr. Jacks proceeded to consider several 
examples of these generalisations, referring 
to Carlyle’s estimate of the ‘‘ thirty million 
persons, mostly fools,’’ who inhabit these 
islands, Matthew Arnold’s broad way of 
Philistinism and narrow way of Culture ; 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw’s stern denuncia- 
tion of our economic, eugenic, and con- 
ventional sins of insincerity, ignorance, 
and illusion. He indicated in each case 
that the evangel of each of these prophets 
needs the power of God, for, on the showing 
of Carlyle, Arnold, and Shaw alike, the 
great mass of people is so far sunk in per- 
dition that those who hear their gospels 
can never be intelligent enough to learn the 
lessons they are trying to teach. His 
object, Dr. Jacks said, was not to criticise 
the teaching of these idealists, but to bring 
to light the formidable paradox that every 
such idealist, standing in the light of his 
own ideal, finds himself compelled, sooner 
or later, to pass judgment on the darkness 
of his fellow men. Hach of them becomes 
involved in an indictment of society which, 
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if it were true, or wholly true, would con- 
demn his own ideal to sterility. Each 
declares society to be under a curse, that 
of ‘‘ chimeras,’’ that of Philistinism, or 
that of insincerity. How is the curse to be 
removed ? Those who are blinded by the 
curse are impotent. One said, ‘‘I am 
come to call not the righteous, but the 
sinners to repentance.’’ But these modern 
preachers find the sinner in the outer dark- 
ness and leave him there. 

Turning to the more intimate witness of 
our own self-knowledge, the lecturer 
declared his belief that there is within us all 
that which indicates not only the need of 
deliverance, but the mode by which we 
are delivered. This belief he expressed in 
the words of Professor Royce, and the 
concluding portion of the lecture was an 
exposition of what Royce has so finely 
stated :—‘‘ Without intense, intimate per- 
sonal feeling you can never learn any 
valuable truths about life, about its ideals, 
about its problems; but on the other 
hand, what you know only through your 
feelings is unstable—like the passing hour, 
doomed to passaway. .. Weare the crea- 
tures of transient feelings and wilful long- 
ings. But just because of this fact we get 
an insight, as intimate as it is fragmentary, 
into one absolutely valuable ideal. It is 
the ideal that the region of caprice ought 
to be ended, that the wounds of the spirit 
ought to be healed. In the midst-of our 
caprices, yes, because of our caprices, we 
learn the value of spiritual unity and self- 
possession. And because this need is 
primary and this ideal far off from the 
natural man, we need salvation. Unless 
in moments of illumination you have 
seemed to feel the presence of your 
Deliverer, unless it has sometimes seemed 
to you that the way to the homeland of the 
spirit was opened to your sight, the way 
to a higher growth will be slow and uncer- 
tain to you.’’ Royce, in these words, 
points out first that our self-knowledge 
seems to concur in that sentence of con- 
demnation which historical religion and 
modern idealism have already concurred in 
passing on human nature. _ But, further, 
the other half of the truth is there too. We 
have had a depressing glimpse of something 
in our nature which baulks the spirit at 
every point ; in one flash we seem to see our 
need of salvation and our inability to save 
ourselves. But is no importance to be 
attached to the fact that we have dis- 
covered all this? A mind utterly dark and 
ignorant could never be stung and ashamed 
by the knowledge of its darkness and ignor- 
ance. The gap is bridged. The ideal of 
which we are in search is in no distant 
heaven beyond the flight of our earth-bound 
spirits ; it is living within us; it is the 
source of the condemnation we are passing 
upon ourselves. Jf folly, ignorance, false- 
hood are being dragged from their conceal- 
ments and exposed to view with a freedom 
never known before, until it seems that 
there is no end to this ever-accumulating 
indictment against human nature, one 
reason and one reason only explains this 
most remarkable characteristic of our 
time. All this has become possible to our 
age because the light of the ideal, which 
alone can render evil visible, is burning 
in the world with a brighter light, casting 
its beams over a wider range of facts and 
penetrating more deeply into the meaning 


of human life. Our profound sense of the 
world’s need becomes a witness to the 
redeeming principle within us. 


AMERICAN QUAKERS AND A CREED 


Tue American Society of Friends has 
recently arrived at an interesting and 
important decision. Every five years the 
American Friends hold a large Conference, 
and the 1912 meeting was held a short 
time ago in Indiana. In consequence of 
a strong wave of Evangelicalism in the 
sixties of last century, the Quakers in the 
Middle and Western States adopted what 
seems to English Quakers an attitude and 
a discipline opposed to Quakerism— 
strongly defined Evangelical doctrine and 
the pastoral system. There has sprung up 
in America (influenced by the similar 
movement in England) a reaction among 
the younger Friends towards the primitive 
position of Quakerism, influenced also by 
intellectual criticism. The great question 
at issue at this Conference was whether a 
Declaration of Faith, approved by the 
Conference of 1902, should be confirmed. 
The final decision was that this Declaration 
and the letter of George Fox to the Gover- 
nor of Barbadoes (referred to in the 
Declaration) were ‘‘ historic statements 
of belief approved by the Five Years 
Meeting in 1902, and approved again at 
this time, but they are not to be regarded 
as constituting a creed.’’ Dr. Rufus Jones 
writes in The American Friend: ‘* There 
were moments of great tension while the 
conclusion was being reached ’’—it 1s, 
of course, the custom for the clerk of the 
meeting to take the sense of the meeting, 
and no vote is taken—‘‘ but there was at 
no time any sign of rupture nor any tone 
of bitterness, and as soon as the minute 
was passed, and the matter was settled, a 
tide of thanksgiving spread over the 
meeting, and a new spirit of unity was 
born which steadily grew until the meet- 
ing ended.’’ 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
THE INQUIRER FUND. 


Miss Drnpy, hon. secretary of the 
Lancashire. and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded, 
acknowledges a contribution to our Fund of 
£10 from Miss M. C. Martineau. Amount 
already acknowledged, £198 7s. 6d. 


Next Sunday (7.30 p.m.) will see an 
experiment in the way of Sacred Festivals 
at Crosby Hall, Beaufort-street, Chelsea, 
which is under the wardenship of Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes. A specially trained 
choir and a solo voice (Miss ivelyn Far- 
man) will give chorales illustrating ‘‘ i'he 
Harvest Seen and Unscen,’’ commemora- 
ting not only the fruits of the earth, but 
also the harvest of pioneer work done in 
countless fields by those who have ‘* gone 
before.’? The address will be given by 
Miss Alice M. Buckton. Children (both 
boys and girls) have their part in the 


simple pageant, bringing with them 
symbols—milk and honey, bread, oil and 
wine. They collect also the gifts ‘‘in 
coin and kind’’ brought by the ‘congre- 
gation for the brightening of the inmates 
of the Children’s Hospitals, and the 
Infirmary in Chelsea. Beautiful needle- 
work has been lent by Miss Dorothea — 
Hollins for the adornment of the Table 
of Offering, and a fine piece of painting in 
Tempera—a Madonna and Child, larger 
than lfe—has been lent for the next few 
Sundays by the artist, Miss Eveleen 
Buckton. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspordents.— items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible, 


Ballymoney.—The Rev. David Matts, of the 
Presbyterian Church (Non-Subscribing), who 
has been for over forty-four years a familiar 
figure in Ballymoney, has retired from the 
active duties of the ministry and taken up 
his residence at West Bromwich. Mr. Matts 
has gone away leaving many happy memories 
behind him, and his resignation is greatly 
regretted by the members of his late congrega- 
tion. The church to which he ministered for 
so long came into existence as the result of 
the fierce theological controversy between the 
orthodox party and the Remonstrants in the 
Presbyterian Church. When the actual split 
came in 1830 several influential men in the 
district who were adherents of Dr. Mont- 
gomery, one of the most renowned of the 
Remonstrants, formed themselves into a body 
and built the church in Charles-street. The 
first minister remained only a short time, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. George Hill, who 
was appointed subsequently librarian of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1850. His suc- 
cessor was the Rev. Joseph M‘Fadden, who 
established almost the first Intermediate 
school in the town, and was a zealous worker 
in the cause of temperance. The next minister 
was the Rev. William Napier, who left after 
three years to become the minister at Clough, 
County Down, and the Rev. David Matts 
succeeded him. 

Billingshurst. — On Saturday evening, 
November 16, a lecture on “‘ Egypt,’’ illus- 
trated by magic lantern views, was given in 
the Free Christian Church by Mr. Ronald 
P. Jones, of London. 

Bury &t. Edmunds.—The Rev. E. W. 
Lummis, M.A., president of the DHastern 
Union, preached at the Presbyterian Chapel 
on Sunday, November 17. Later on a social 
gathering was held in the schoolroom, Mr. 
Geo. Ward presiding. 

Derby.—Mr. W. G. Wilkins, the new Mayor 
of Derby, is a member of the Friar Gate 
Chapel congregation. 

Hyde Chapel, Gee Cress.—On Sunday last 
the Mayor of Hyde (Councillor Hinchcliffe 
Brooke), with members of the Corporation, 
and a large number of the public, attended 
divine worship at Hyde Chapel. The Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., conducted the 
service. 

Kingsweed Schecl, Hetlyweed.— A very 
successful and elaborate concert and fairy 
play was given by the Kingswood Band of 
Hope and Guild in the akove schools on 
Thursday and Friday last, November 14 
and 15. These plays, as they have been pro- 
duced now for four years, have done much 
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to raise the purity of thought, artistic taste, 
and sense of beauty in the neighbourhood, 
and nothing could have exceeded the plea- 
sure which ensued from this last venture. 

Liscard.—A very successful sale of work, 
promoted by the Ladies’ Work Society, in 
connection with the Memorial Church, was 
held on Saturday, November 9, in the church 
hall. Mr. John Fleetwood, the chairman of 
the church, presided, and introduced Lady 
Bowring, who opened the proceedings. The 
Rey. A. E. Parry and Sir William Bowring 
spoke. 

London Lay Preachers’ Union.—The second 
of Dr. J. E. Odgers’ lectures on ‘* The History 
of the Unitarian Movement ’’ was given at 
Essex Hall on Friday, November 15. The 
particular subject was ‘‘ Anti-Trinitarianism 
and the Reformation,’’ Dr. Odgers pointing 
out that the former term was older than the 
word ‘‘ Unitarianism.’’ Indeed, many of 
those who were commonly claimed as Unit- 
arian martyrs would be considerably astonished 
to hear themselves so described. The prin- 
cipal personality dealt with in the lecture was 
that of Servetus, whose wonderful versatility 
and ingenuity of mind were described in some 
detail. The lecture concluded with references 
to the work of Francis David in Transylvania, 
and of the Socini. The next lecture will deal 
with ‘‘ Unitarianism in England.’’ 

London: Muswell Hill.—The London Dis- 
trict Unitarian Society recently arranged for 
a course of three expository lectures to be 
delivered at the Muswell Hiil Atheneum on 
Wednesdays, beginning October 30. The 
lecturers have been the Revs. W. W. C. Pope, 
Henry Gow, and J. Arthur Pearson. The 
attendances have been 388, 34, and 20. After 
the last lecture there was a good show of 
hands in favour of further effort at this grow- 
ing suburb. The names and addresses of a 
number of friends interested in the work 
has been collected, and they will be visited 
before the next effort is made. Thanks to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
a supply of valuable pamphlets and tracts 
have been circulated. The lectures have been 
definite and decided utterances on what 
Unitarians generally believe as to the Bible, 
God, and Salvation. After each lecture oppor- 
tunity was offered and taken for questions 
upon the subject of the lectures, and upon 
other matters pertaining to Unitarianism. 
Ever since the Van Week at Muswell Hill 
there has been a spirited, but kindly, contro- 
versy in The Record. Muswell Hill offers a 
field for extension, and though the work will 
be hard, it should certainly be undertaken. 

London: Stepney.—On November 17, Asso- 
ciation Sunday, the Rev. G. Carter preached 
on the subject of ‘‘ Definite Belief’’ at 
College Chapel. Mr. Carter has been out of 
active service for some months on account of 
eye trouble, and he received a warm welcome 
on his return to vigorous health. 

London: Stratford—An adult class has 
been formed in connection with the Unitarian 
Sunday school, which is open every Sunday at 
3 p.m. to men and women. ‘The object of the 
class is to afford unfettered discussion of topics 
relevant to religious and sccial matters, and 
to provide a centre for fellowship and the 
exchange of ideas. On Sunday, November 17, 
the speaker was the Rev. A. H. Biggs, of 
Ilford. 

Manchester: Longsight.—The great under- 
taking which the Longsight congregation 
initiated some two years ago for the purpose 
of raising £1,250 was brought to a conclusion 
on Saturday, November 9, by a four days’ 
bazaar, as advertised in these columns, and 
held in the Chorlton Town Hall. The total 
sum actually received from all sources, in- 
cluding donations from members of the 
church and Sunday school, former associates, 
and Unitarian friends throughout the country, 
together with proceeds from various efforts 
during that time, amounts to £1,220. To this 


must be added a considerable sum yet to come 
in from other sources, including generous 
donations from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the Manchester 
District Association of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Churches, and it is hoped that after 
deducting the necessary expenses the net 
amount of £1,250 will be available. To all 
who have so generously contributed in any 
shape or form towards the realisation of this 
happy result, the congregation desire to offer 
their cordial thanks and to express their 
sincerest gratitude. 

Mossley.—The annual sale of work in con- 
nection with Stamford-road Church was held 
in the schoolroom on Saturday, November 16, 
and proved a very successful affair. A number 
of old scholars, sons and daughters of men 
who began their association with the church 
when it was founded 60 years ago, were the 
principal speakers at the opening ceremony, 
which was performed by Mr. Albert Park, of 
Miles Platting, son of the late Mr. John Park. 
Mr. John Heap, eldest son of the late Mr. 
Joseph Heap, presided, supported by the 
Mayor of Mossley (Mr. William Lees, J.P.), 
Councillors J. E. Rhodes, George Beattie and 
Joseph Dennis, the Rev. H. Fisher Short 
(minister), Mrs. W. R. Ogden, Mrs. J. W. 
Wadsworth (treasurer), Mrs. Higginbottom, 
and others. The Mayor, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Park, said it was the seventeenth 
annual sale of work he had attended, and his 
interest in the event had not diminished. 
During the afternoon there were many Visitors 
representing the different denominations in 
the town. ‘The result of the day’s efforts was 
£192. On Sunday, November 17, the Mayor, 
accompanied by the Corporation, attended 
service at the church. An appropriate order 
of service had been arranged by the minister, 
the Rey. H. F. Short, who also preached the 
sermon. The church was crowded, every 
available seat being occupied. The collection, 
which was in aid of the local charities, 
amounted to £12 12s. 

Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. — The Rev. John Hinkin, M.A,, 
Congregationalist missioner, of 177, Lover’s- 
lane, Atherton, Lancashire, has been granted a 
certificate of fitness to occupy a ministerial 
position in the Province by the Advisory 
Committee of the Provincial Assembly of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Sunday School Gonferences.—On November 
14 and 15, Sunday-school Conferences were 
held at Taunton and Bristol under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. J. J. Wright, of Chowbent. 
At the former a number of teachers from 
Ilminster, Bridgwater, and Cullompton were 
present. An organ recital was given to begin 
the proceedings in the re-decorated chapel 
by the organist, Mr. Short. When the con- 
ference was opened the Rev. John Birks gave 
a very hearty welcome to all friends. The 
Rev. T. Graham, Bristol, the newly appointed 
Sunday-school secretary for the Western 
Schools, followed with a brief address, in 
which he pointed out the difficulty of getting 
the teachers and helpers together at any one 
centre. An experiment was being made of 
holding district conferences, of which this 
was the first. Mr. Graham suggested that 
the four schools represented should form 
themselves into a local Union. The Rev. J. 
J. Wright, who brought the greetings of the 
Sunday School Association, introduced the 
subject of the conference, ‘‘ The Difficulties 
and Possibilities of Sunday-school Work.’’ 
Mr. Wright said that the work they were 
engaged in must be done hopefully. The 
noble band of teachers, unpaid and often un- 
recognised, almost equalled in number the 
combined forces of the army and the navy, 
for in England alone they were 700,000 strong. 
England was noted for its philanthrophy, 
but the Sunday school was the biggest philan- 
thropic and religious institution in the land. 
There were now seven and a half millions of 


Sunday-schvol scholars. There was something 
inspiring and helpful in this young life. Only 
one in four were said to attend the churches 
and chapels, but three out of four of the 
young people attended the Sunday schools. 
In the denomination which they represented 
there were 35,500 scholars, and more than 
10,000 of these were over sixteen years of age, 
while the teachers numbered 3,500. The Revs. 
W. Holmshaw, T. Graham, J. Worthington, 
Mr. 8. Goodland, Mr. Baggs, and others took 
part in the conference. At Bristol on the fol- 
lowing evening the proceedings were very 
similar. The minister of Lewins Mead, the 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford, briefly welcomed Mr. 
Wright, and the conference, in which Messrs. 
W. A. T. Price, C. Price, T. Gaylard, W. G. 
Fry, T. Graham, Miss Price, and Mrs. James 
took part, was of a helpful and encouraging 
character. 

Wigan.—On Saturday, November 16, a 
farewell meeting was held in the Village Club, 
Bryn, when a presentation was made to the 
Rey. J. Bellamy Higham, late minister of 
Park-lane Chapel, and Mrs. Higham, the gifts 
including a case of mathematical instruments 
and a reading stand. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Blundell, supported by Mr. Forshaw, 
of the Labour Council, Newton, and many 
friends from Park-lane, Ashton, and St. 
Helens, including Mr. E. 8. Deakin, secretary. 
Mr. Higham, who is now minister of the 
Unitarian Church, St. Helens, was formerly a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and in 
responding to the kind expressions of affec- 
tion and goodwill expressed by Mr. Blundell 
on behalf of the congregation, he gave a brief 
account of his experiences, first in Plymouth, 
then in country parishes in Lincolnshire and 
Bedfordshire, as chaplain to the Birmingham 
Corporation Waterworks, in Rhayader in 
Radnor, where he worked for six years among 
nayvies, and at Wolverhampton. Seven years 
ago he began his ministry at Park-lane Chapel. 
The work proved too much for his strength, 
and he now proposes, while continuing his 
ministry at St. Helens, to devote his atten- 
tion chiefly to mathematical studies. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Tue American Unirartan ASSOCIATION. 

The annual report of the American 
Unitarian Association just received records 
a year of satisfactory work, and the 
acknowledgment of the largest receipts 
that it has ever received in a single year. 
Every pledge has been promptly met, 
every bill paid, and at a time when all 
institutions and societies that depend upon 
the liberality of public-spirited people are 
experiencing great difficulty in meeting 
their expenses, the Association is able 
to carry on its work without any curtailment 
and unburdened by debt. There are, 
however, discouraging elements which 
cause some anxiety in America as in 
England, and they may be traced, it 
would appear, largely to the same causes. 
Social conditions, the vulgarising tendencies 
of the age, and the incessant pursuit of 
pleasure present insuperable obstacles to 
the progress of religious work, and there is 
the further difficulty that although the 
opportunities for church extension are 
practically limitless, there is a_ great 
dearth of men and women with the 
pioneering spirit who are able, willing, 
and free to take charge of new churches. - 
If there are no leaders the people cannot 
be led, and it is not easy to see how this 
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crying need of our time is to be met. The 
report of the Department of Social and 
Public Service contains some interesting 
facts, and there are many indications 
that the churches are seeking to emerge 
from the narrow groove of local and 
denominational interests in which they 
were formerly content to work. ‘‘ One 
after another the churches are accepting 
the burden of social obligation, and are 
studying how they can best discharge 
these unaccustomed duties.’’ There is 
not at present enough community of 
action, but suggestions have been made 
for the purpose of preventing the new 
movement from expending itself aimlessly, 
and the Department is anxious to give 
all the help it can in organising the churches 
for social service work, which is the out- 
ward and visible expression of the religious 
spirit. 


SaRAH GRAND AND MoprErn NoveELs. 


Madame Sarah Grand has some sad 
things to say about the reading public in 
an article in the Daily Citizen on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Books.’ Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, she reminds us, come 
under no other influence so continuously 
as that of the sensational writer of fiction, 
and she deplores the way in which books, 
though well written, that have some good 
purpose or aim are effectively ‘‘ damned 
with faint praise ’’ by many of the critics 
who act as guides in these matters. Most 
of us know how useless it is to seek in 
the majority of modern novels—the novels, 
that is to say, which form two-thirds of 
those in high favour at the subscription 
hbraries—for nourishing and stimulating 
food for the mind. Madame Grand says 
she recently read twenty-nine of these 
books running, and in none of them 
did she find a thought or a phrase worth 
remembering, “‘ nothing but the bald 
and more or less mystifying story. There 
was never a suggestion in the conversations 
that the characters cared for anything 
abstract or world-wide. All their interests 
were parochial, and their own little con- 
cerns absorbed them. They were just as 
boring as they would have been in every- 
day life. In not one of these novels was 
there a word of comfort, or anything to 
expand the heart, but there was a great 
deal to corrupt in the way that unprincipled 
conduct was endorsed.’’ We believe that 
in spite of all this the taste for good 
literature is steadily increasing, but the 
process of educating the public mind 
must needs be slow in an age characterised 
by an inordinate craving for vapid 
pleasures, and more or less sensational 
accounts of the doings of vapid people. 


~ ScHoot PLaycGrounps. 


The report recently published of a 
Departmental Committee which has been 
inquiring into the subject of play and play- 
grounds for elementary school children 
deals in a very, sympathetic way with 
the disadvantages from which teachers and 
scholars alike suffer owing to the need 
for larger and_ better-equipped play- 
grounds. In the congested districts of 
our great towns especially, it is most 
desirable that the children should have 
all the benefits of the physical and ethical 


training which games can give, and in 
this respect the elementary schools are 
obviously much worse off than the second- 
ary schools. If, however, large playing- 
fields are not available, bigger and better 
playgrounds should be provided in the 
case of new schools, giving twenty square 
feet for each older child and sixteen feet 
for each infant, and it is recommended 
that existing playgrounds of less than ten 
square feet for each child shall, after a 
certain number of years, be closed as ‘‘ in- 
sufficient.’? It is further suggested that 
a roof playground should be accepted for 
the children of one floor if it covers the 
whole of the building. 


Masques or LEARNING. 


Professor Patrick Geddes thinks that 
the pageant which has become so popular 
in recent years, although admirable in 
its way, too often presents only the con- 
ventional side of history as a record of the 
doings of exalted persons. For this reason 
he is introducing the ‘‘ masque of learn- 
ing,’’ which is to deal with every branch 
of human culture, invention and discovery 
—in short, with whatever is human. The 
two masques performed by the Edinburgh 
Masquers on Thursday illustrated his 
new method, and were divided into 
scenes representing ancient, medieval, 
and modern learning. The idea is an 
excellent one, and if it is extensively 
adopted it ought to do much to foster a 
feeling of pride in the achievements of 
mankind, and give colour and vitality to 
the ideal of citizenship. 


THE AUSTRALIAN POPULATION. 


From statistics recently published in 
regard to the population of Australia, it 
appears that during last year the increase 
was the largest for any year.yet recorded, 
the number of births over deaths totalling 
74,321, and an excess of arrivals over 
departures amounting to 69,300. The 
rate of infantile mortality for the same 
period was the lowest on record, the deaths 
under one year of age representing 68-49 
per 1,000 births as against 74°81 per 1,000 
in 1910. The Commonwealth is not 
likely to be troubled with a superfluity 
of women yet awhile, as there is a pre- 
ponderance of men (the population com- 
prised 108 males for every 100 females on 
a certain date in 1911), and the marriage 
registrations for last year constitute another 
record, numbering 39,482. 


THE GrowrsH oF Boston. 


‘*Romantic Old Boston’’ is rapidly 
becoming a memory and a tradition, for 
although the narrow streets still remain 
which have given it the reputation of being 
like an English town, the erection of huge 
stores, hotels, and warehouses have robbed 
the city of the Three Peaks of the old- 
world air which characterised it in the time 
of Garrison, Longfellow, and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. From a consular report 
compiled by Mr. Leay, the British Consul- 
General for the district; we learn that the 
population rose in ten years (1900-1910) 


from 560,892 to 670,588. Metropolitan 


Boston, has now a population of 1,423,429, 
and is the fourth city in the United States. 


GREAT SLUMP IN 
STOCKS. 


THE TURKISH-BALKAN TROUBLE 
AND HOW IT AFFECTS 
YOUR INCOME, 


The now familiar newspaper headline, 
“* Slump in Stocks,’’ is giving great concern. 
to investors and stockholders throughout the 
country. Capital values are becoming so 
depreciated that the matter is one almost of 
life and death to those who are dependent 
for their living on investments. 

The Turkish-Balkan trouble, therefore, pro- 
vides another reason why an annuity in the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, with 
its profitable and guaranteed return, should be 
substituted for the uncertain dividends and 
fluctuating’ values possessed nowadays by 
ordinary securities. 


CERTAINTY OF AN ANNUITY. 

If you have never considered an annuity, 
consider it now. A Sun Life of Canada 
annuity often accomplishes objects unattain- 
able otherwise. 

The person in receipt of a Sun Life of 
Canada annuity enjoys a regular income 
which cannot possibly be disturbed by war, 
and rumours of war, or any other cause. 

Of equal importance to the absolute security 
of a Sun Life of Canada annuity is the fact 
that it provides a return two to five times 
greater than can be obtained through any so- 
called gilt-edged investment. 


THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES 
of annuities now being paid by the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada demonstrate 
the advantage of this form of investment over 
the ordinary methods. 

A gentleman of 54, with a delicate wife, aged 
49, and no children, buys an annuity of £800 a 
year, costing £10,100. This annuity is paid 
him as-long as he lives, and, moreover, the 
Company guarantees that even if he should 
die to-morrow the payments will be continued 
for ten years. In order that the wife shall 
absolutely be provided for if she is still alive 
at the end of ten years, she has the privilege 
of paying another £1,500, and having the £800 
yearly continued throughout the remainder of 
life. 

Three sisters, aged 62, 69, and 72, deposit 
£1,500, and receive a joint annuity of £135, 
payable half-yearly, until the death of the 
last survivor. 

A retired solicitor with impaired health, 
aged 74, deposits £6,000, and receives an 
annuity of £1,000, payable for life, thus increas- 
ing his income fourfold. 


INVALIBS. 

Very few companies grant better terms to 
an invalid than to a healthy person of the 
same age. The Sun Life of Canada grants a 
larger annuity according to the degree of im- 
pairment. For example, a lady, 59, was for 
£2,500 given an annuity of £750 (30 per cent.). 
The ordinary rate for a healthy female of that 
age is a little over 12 per cent. 


PERFECT SECURITY. 

Assets of over nine million pounds 
(£9,000,000), invested under Government 
supervision, and an undivided surplus of over 
one million pounds (£1,000,000) are sufficient 
proof of the absolute safety and strength of 
the Sun Life Assurance of Canada. In fact, 
no Assurance concern in the world is in a 
stronger and better position than this Com- 
pany. Why not investigate its annuity pro- 
positions for yourself ? It will give you little 
trouble and no expense to find out how a 
Sun Life of Canada Annuity will benefit your 
particular case. And there is a Sun Life of 
Canada Annuity for every contingency— 
yourself, your wife and yourself, your son, 
your daughter. 

Write to-day, giving age, amount to be in- 
vested, and the form of provision you wish to 
make, and we will send you full details. 
Address: J. F. Junkin, Manager, SUN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CAN- 
ADA, 131, Canada House, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 
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The Fnquiver. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


‘¢Play the Man.” By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 


THOMAS. Nov. 16. 

OG mn in Darkest Africa.” By Pur.ie 3 
oT WICKSTEED. : Nov. 16. PREACHERS: ; 

‘‘To the Women of England.” A Poem. Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 

By Laura ACKROYD, Nov. 16. | Noy. 24.—Rev. Dr. S. H. Metuone, of Man- 
‘Father Tyrrell,” By Rev, Canon LILiEy. chester. 

Nov. 2.| Dec. 1.—Rev. NEANDER ANDERTON, of 

‘“¢ Knowing the Gift of God.’’ By Professor Monton. 

G. Dawes Hicxs. Nave? 8.—Rev. G. HAMILTON VANGC#, late of 


” 


‘“‘Thirty Years after the Ejectment.” By Stephen’s Green Church, Dublin. 


Rev. W. G. TARRANT, Oct. 26, 


‘Great Days.”’ By Rev. W.J.Jupr. Oct. 26. evening, Noy. 24, will be— 


‘*Christian Science.’’ 


To ke obtained from THE PUBLISHER, 
3, Essex-sireet, Strand, W.C. Post free 13d. 


THE LINDSEY HALL LECTURES. 


A. COURSE OF 


Theological Lectures 


will be given at 


LINDSEY HALL (Essex Church), 
The Mall,.Notting Hill Gate, W., 


On THURSDAYS, at 8:30 fact. 


EUSTAGE GORDON 


(Manager for the Ulster Unitarian Christian 
Asscciation), 


BOOKSELLER, BOCKBINDER, 
z:. 1: STATIONER, ete. 7: 7: 
My SAMPLE BOOKS OF 
PRIVATE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
are now ready and will be sent post free 
on application, 
Kindly mention Tuk INQUIRER. 


Dec. 12.—Rev. CANON A. L. LILLEY. 
‘Modernism: Roman and Anglican.” 
Jan. 16.—Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
“ Philosophy and Theology.” 
Feb. 13.—Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, Litt.D. 
“Christianity and'Comparative Religion.” 
Mar. 13.—Rev. J. MOFFAT, D.D. 
“'Mhe Higher Naturalist.” 


Admission 1/-. 
(transferable), 4/-. 
Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary 
at Lindsey Hall, or at the Book-room, Essex 
Hall, Strand. 


35, ROSEMARY STREET, BELFAST. 


THE ROYAL 


The Rev. Dr. MELLONE’s subject in the 


Ticket for the Course 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


Chief Office DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, EC. : 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 
Jubilee Year, 1912. 


|. BLU 


: For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Keds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


41,668 Appliances given in year. ending 
September, 1912. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK 
3 a. 


s. d 

Annual Subscription of . 0160 6 
Life Subscription of ... eee Ret Ds 10.20 
Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Gosling’s Branch), 19, Fleet Street, E.C., or by the 
Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary 


““& Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


TYPEWRITING. 


Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 
Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W,. & G. FOYLE, 135, CharingCross Rd., London, W.C 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed, 

1s. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 


Books Bought. 


NOVEMBER 23, IQI2. 


Board and Residence, &c, 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, arrior-squere. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
PorreRr. 


4 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss Axnice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


WANTED, permanently, by Gentle- 

man, quiet comfortable Bed-Sitting 
room, near Londen (preferably Metropolitan 
line). Simple requirements, moderate terms. 
—X., Homecot, Chorleywood West, Herts. 
(No postcards, please.) 


] tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE Prack, LONDON Bripas. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. § 
Deputy-Chairman—¥. H. A.  HarpcastTnr, 
F.S.1. 
LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Houmpurey G. Russevu. 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 
Save 5&/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawabie at any time 
on short notige. 


Repaymenis, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


ADIEQS’ Fine Hemstitched all-Linen 

HANDKERCHIEFS, narrow bem, 

1s. 6d. per half-dozen, postage 3d. Ladies’ 

Lawu Handkerchiefs, ls. half-dozen, postage 

31, Patterns and illustrated list free.— 
Horron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


MART WINTER BLOUSES can be 
S made from Hutton’s unshrinkable 
Woollen Blouse Material ; warm, light, charm- 
ing designs ; newest shades. 200 Patterns sent 
absolutely free.— Write, Hutton’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. : 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
O highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—Woot¥ratt & Co., Southport. 


% \ 

Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
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INQUIRER Publishing Company, Lid. at tne Office, 
3. Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale). JouN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
November 23, 1912. ; 

*.* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Front 
Oover, 


Library ‘of the 
CIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 


FOR THE EINIST: ¥ 
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[One Penny. 


NOW READY. 
Roan, gilt edges, ls. 3d, net, by post, ls. 4d. 


UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1913. 


With List of Ministers and Congregations. 


Paper covers, 3d. net, by post, 34d. 
DIRECTORY OF MINISTERS 
AND CONGREGATIONS, 1913. 


READY, JANUARY Ist. 
Paper covers, 1s, net, by post, 1s. 2d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 
1913. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


SONGS DEVOUT 


by the 
Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 
(Author of “ Bee Songs,” &c.) 


Attractively bound—a suitable Gift- 
book. Price 2s. net. 


LinpseY Press, 5, Essex-st., Srranp, W.C. 
(or of the Author, Wandsworth). 


HOW READY. 
214 pages, bound in Cloth. 
PRICE 2/6. 
DICK & DANDY 


and other Stories, viz. :— 


Crown 8vo. Ulustrated. 


“Animaits, Boys and a Girl,” and 
‘Nellie and John Henry and Eliza.” 
By MISS DENDY. 


Reprinted by kind permission of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Association. 


SHERRATT & HUGHES, 33, Soho Square, W., 
34, Cross Street, Manchester. 


Rev. J. T. Sunterland’s Latest Books. 


Origin and Character of the Bible. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 5s. 


Religion and Evolution, 4s. 
Wealth, Beauty and Youth for All, 4s. 


Order from Essex Hall. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theclogical, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
Catalogues Free. State Wants. Books Bought. 


BOCKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., Londcn, W.C, 


The Sunday School Association 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Bible Literature in the Light 
of Modern Knowledge. By E. 
SAavELL Hicks, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net. Post- 
age 3d. 


Stories for the Little Ones. Forty-One 
Stories Selected and Retold by GRacrE 
SPEARS and DororHy TARRANT, M.A. 
Cloth, 1s. net. Postage 3d. 


The Story of Isaac Hopper, a Hero 
of the Anti-Slavery Movement. By HENRY 
Rawnines, M.A. Cloth, with Portrait, 
6d. net. Postage 1d. 


Moral and Religious Lessons for 
Infants. By M. C. Martineau. Sewed, 
6d. net. Postage 1d. 


Favourite Stories. Selected and Edited 


by E. Pritcuarp and J. J. WRIGHT. 
Cloth, Is. net, Postage 3d. 


London: THE SunpDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


NEANDER ANDERTON, of 


Monton. 


Dec. 1.—Rev. 

8.—Rev. G. HamItTon Vance, late of 
Stephen’s Green Church, Dublin. 

,, 15.—Mr. Lawrence Redfern. 


,, 22.—Rev. Joseph Wood, late of Birming- 
ham. 


” 


MR. FRED MORGAN 


Dramatic Reciter and Impersonator 
of Dickens Characters. 


Over twenty complete programmes can be 
given. Evenings with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and American authors, &c. Has givenrecitals 
in almost every town in the Kingdom.— 
Address, 42, Richmond-grove, Manchester. 


WITZERLAND.—A Party for the 
Upper Engadin, Dec. 14 to Jan. 11, is 
being organised. Inclusive fee, covering all 
Necessary expenses, £20—E. W. Lummis, 
M.A., 15, Green-street, Cambridge. 


Schools. 


—_—e—- 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 


NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 60 
Guineas. 

Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
a Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Linian Tavsot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 

the Heap MIsTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. Al] 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrepHenson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. STEPHENSON, 


AN -Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. MontTGomeEry, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


G HANTRY MOUNT. SCHOOL, 
) BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss WstuHer Case, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: _Mi-s Esrersproox Hicks, 
B.Sc. London. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. The School Building has been 
enlarged and there isnow accommodation for 
20 Boarders. 


“TIYHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Ro al Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding, Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F, GARRET’, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


ed 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


Sa eee 


SUNDAY, December 4. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
HoupeEn, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N, Carry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11. Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE ; 7, Rey. W. H. 
DrRuMMOND. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
ll and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech Road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dariyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road> 
11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. H. EK. B. Spriaut, M.A.; 7, Rev., 
Frank K. FRexzston. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 and 
6.30, Mr. W. R. Hornoway. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Rev. J. A. Praz- 
son; 6.30, Mr: Victor Fox. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bartram LastTsR, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH, 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biaes. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rey. Dr. TuDoR Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11, Rev. D. Dezta Evans; 
7, Rev. C. Roprr, B.A. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. A. 
PEARSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 1l and 7, Rev. W. W. Cuynowera 
Porn. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GoRDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dove as W. Rogson, B.D. Z 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foar, Litt.D., M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 

LIonEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. Victor Fox; 
6.30, Mr. F. Mappison. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. NeaNDER ANDERTON, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lrn, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 and 
6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


lland 7, Rev. A. C. 


AsErystwytuH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Henry CHELLEW, F.C.S. 

Brrmineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristo]-street, 
1] and 6.30, Rey. J.M. Luoyp Tomas. 
Biemineuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 

street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, M.A. 
Buackroot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
H. Bopg.zt Smira. 
Borron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45; 
6.30, Rev. J. Isuan Jonzs, M.A. 
Bovgnemouts, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. RuppLE, 


Betprort, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. W. Lyppon Tucker, B.A. 
Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 

and 7, Rev. PrimstLEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE WARD, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. STREET. 

CamBriper, Assembly Hall, Downing - street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W, Lummis. 

Curstmr, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 
Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 
Dr. G. F, Brox. 
Dean Row, 10.45, and 
Sryat, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusuin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
KE. Savext Hicks, M.A. 

Evxrsuam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILitAMs. 

Gx Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev..S. BurRows. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrexps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHAs, 
Prac#. 

LxiozsteR, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. A. THORNHILL, M.A. 

Lrwes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNELL. 

LivERPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLEs CRADDOCK. 

LivrRPOoL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozprrts. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
EK. 8. Russrxiy, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. OC. 
OpvaeErs, B.A. 

Malpstone, Unitarian Church, 
11 and 6.30, Dr. A. D. TyssEn. 

Manoutster, Cross Street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A, 

ManouzstErR, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry, 

NEWOASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. ALFRED Hatz, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D, Davis. 

OxroRD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
J AOKS. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. T. 
Bonn. 

Prrston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30. 

SoapsoroueH, Westborough, 
Rev. JosePH WAIN. 
SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. A. H. Dot- 

PHIN; 6.30, Rev. C. J. Street, M.A. 

Sipmours, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rev. R. Nicon CRoss, B.A. 

SourHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAn, M.A. 

Torquay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Cownor, B.D. 

TunBRipes WeLLs, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Svattwortuy; 6.30, Dr. GERARD 
Situ: ‘The Price of Progress.’’ 

West Kiesy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxks. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFOBTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


11 and 6.30, 


Karl-street, 


10.45 and 6,30, 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Rev. S. S. Bretrrett, M.A., is open to 
Sep bets Tree House, Quarry-bank, 
Staifs, 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur past week has been the most un- 
eventful since the beginning of the war 
in the Balkans. There has been constant 
talk of tension in the newspapers and a 
fair crop of alarmist paragraphs ; but these 
may probably be discounted as concessions 
to the public demand for news and the 
rooted dislike of the publicist to acknow- 
ledge his ignorance. Perhaps the wisest 
comment on the situation is contained in 
the following remarks of an Ambassador 
in London to Reuter’s representative :— 

‘©The removal, in a period of five 
weeks, of a situation that has existed for 
five centuries must necessarily involve the 
discussion of an immense number of 
questions between the Powers. 

“One hears much of the Austro- 
Servian affair, but this is only one of many, 
and will no doubt be settled in due course, 
but it should not occasion surprise if the 
discussion of all these questions occupies 
a long time, and even causes periods of 
tension. It would, indeed, be curious if it 
were not so. 

‘* But, notwithstanding all that is said 
to the contrary, the Powers are working 
together for peace. All of them would 
look upon war as insane and criminal ; 
nobody wants it.”’ 


* * * 


Tue spelter (zinc smelting) workers at 
Swansea are able to appeal to organised 
religious sentiment as well as to the less 
articulate demand for social justice in 
their strike against Sunday labour. It is 
stated that at present these men work 


seven days a week and an average of 
ten hours every day. This would be an 
outrageous state of things even in a healthy 
form of employment like agriculture, but 
it is notorious that this particular kind of 
work is fraught with grave physical risk. 
An industry which has blasted a fair 
country-side cannot kill vegetation and 
leave men untouched. The whole situa- 
tion supplies a strong argument for the 
scheduling of dangerous trades and their 
control by a regular system of inspection. 
With the lives of men at stake and their 
inalienable right to a share in the privi- 
leges and happiness of a civilised com- 
munity, the abstract plea of the economist 
for non-interference is of no avail and 
simply reveals his bankruptcy in the 
science of right living. 


Tue following opinion of a Swansea 
doctor, quoted in the Daily Citizen, puts 
the physical and moral issues of the 
struggle in a nutshell :— 

** Disregarding the religious side of the 
question altogether,’’ he says, ‘‘ there is 
not the slightest doubt that if the men get 
what they are asking for, they will be 
greatly benefited. Being able to get some 
fresh air once a week, their lives will be 
lengthened. I can assure you that spelter- 
men are more often in the doctor’s hands 
than other workers. The system of every 
one of them is more or less affected by 
lead-poisoning, and with a periodical rest 
they would be better able to fight against 
this great evil. It must not be forgotten 
that there is a secondary evil which affects 
the wives and children as well as the men. 
Constant toil in the spelter works creates 
an unnatural craving for strong drink. If 
the men give way to this they are more 
easily knocked over by the lead. Ex- 
perience has proved this, and although the 
average spelterman is remarkably steady, 
it is a wonder they are not all confirmed 


drunkards, as many men would be if they 
worked in the same atmosphere. ’’ 
a0 0 eo 


THE proposal to abolish the restrictions 
which confine the Divinity degrees at 
Cambridge to members of the Church of 
England was carried last week by the 
substantial majority of 109—435 votes to 
326. The decision marks another step 
forward in the slow process of removing 
theological tests from the path of learning. 
It will probably be more difficult to open the 
Divinity professorships in the same way 
as they are associated very closely with 
a venerable ecclesiastical tradition, but it 
is a change which is involved logically in 
the present decision and cannot be delayed 
much longer. 

$i! Cae 

Tue discussion on the subject revealed a 
good many cross-currents of opinion. 
Dr. Neville Figgis, for instance, advocated 
the change on the ground that it would 
help to remove the false impression that 
a doctorate in divinity is a guarantee of 
theological wisdom. 

** If the change be made,’’ he writes 
in a letter to the Times, ‘‘ the doctorate 
will be without any presuppositions at 
all, and a recognition for learning on the 
topic of religion considered as a human 
phenomenon. This being so, there can be 
no ground for confining it to Christianity, 
and the degree ought to be equally obtain- 
able for an exercise on Confucius or 
Buddha, without any reference at all to 
the Christian Church. 

‘ Once this change is accomplished we 
shall cease to be in a false position in the 
matter, and I am willing to accept its 
obvious corollaries. Possibly, though not 
probably, it may have some slight effect in 
inducing the leaders of the theological 
school to devote more attention to the 
fundamental problems of belief instead of 
their exsting immersion in critical and 
linguistic studies, which are only by 
courtesy to be called theology.’’ 
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Tue complimentary dinner, which was 
given to Canon Lilley last week by a large 
group of his friends in London, was care- 
fully. guarded from the intrusion of re- 
porters. It was a wise provision in the 
interest of the intimacies of friendship. 
Here we may say that the speaking was 
of a high order and had in it a personal 
note, which is often chilled into silence 
in a more public atmosphere. It was a 
very remarkable gathering, and will long 
remain with those who were present 
as a gracious memory. The tribute of 
affection was also a debt of honour to one 
who has had the rare gift of drawing all 
sorts and conditions of men and women to 
himself and interpreting them to one 
another, and through the affectionate 
magnanimity of his own nature has made 
them conscious at all points of the deeper 
unities of the Spirit. 


Fy Es 


By the feeble expedient of ‘the previous 
question ” the Lower House of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury has once again revealed 
the inability of the clerical mind to face 
the realities of the modern world with 
courage. Last week the Dean of West- 
minster submitted a proposal to modify the 
implied belief in the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible in the service for the ordering 
of deacons. At present the question 
runs :— 

Do you unfeignedly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament ? 

Answer: I do believe them. 

The proposal submitted through the 
Dean of Westminster was as follows :— 

Do you unfeignedly believe that the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament contain all things necessary to 
eternal salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ ? 

Answer: I do so believe. 

In the discussion the Dean of Norwich 
pointed out the serious difficulties which 
the present form of words creates for many 
earnest and conscientious minds, and 
Bishop Mitchinson went so far as to 
confess that he could not himself answer 
the question in the affirmative, and that 
he was glad that his age now prevented him 
from preparing candidates for Holy Orders. 


* * 


Mr. H. P. Greg gave a remarkably 
interesting address on the relations of 
employers and employed last Monday to a 
meeting of the Manchester Textile Society. 
His chief contention was that the one 
thing which more than any other was 
responsible for the industrial unrest of 
to-day was the substitution of limited 
liability companies for private ownerships 
and partnerships. In the old state the 
employer and employed often lived in 
close proximity, and there was a personal 
bond of human sympathy which was 


* 
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absent to-day, when the worker and his 
ultimate employer, the shareholder, knew 
and cared nothing about one another. 
The™ directors*and managers, instead of 
forming a link between, acted too often as 
a buffer. A further effect of the system 
was to disclose the profits to the workers, 
who often viewed with envy the large 
sums divided amongst people who cared 
nothing for their welfare. 


%* * * 


Srrixes Mr. Greg dismissed as bad for 
both sides and therefore as no remedy for 
misunderstanding, though he would never 
advise the employed under any con- 
ditions to give up their right to strike. 
He also put aside schemes of co-partnership 
and probably of profit-sharing, as being 
excellent ideals but not likely to be realised 
in this generation. In “his view the best 
thing that could be done to-day was to 
remove misunderstandings by bringing 
employer and employed once again into 
closer personal touch. It was doubtful, 
he thought, whether the employers had 
given enough care to the training of over- 
lookers. That training must be practical, 
but it must be in the good management of 
men as well as of machinery. Mr. Greg 
concluded with the suggestion that in 
the opportunity of forming a works’ 
society to be approved under the National 
Insurance Act, the employer had a new 
chance of coming into personal touch 
with the employed. 

* * * 


We wrote a little doubtfully last week 
about the spiritual significance which 
‘* Artifex,’’ of the Manchester Guardian, is 
inclined to attribute to religious associations 
of working-men in France and Germany. 
With his article this week, which deals 
with the value of ‘‘ retreats’’ in the 
fussy and over-organized religious life of 
our own country, we are in the heartiest 
sympathy. The word “‘ retreat ’’ has 
an aroma of Catholic devotion about it 
which makes it distasteful to the Puritan 
mind. But it is the thing not the word 
which matters. The prayer-meeting of 
evangelical Nonconformity does not take 
its place or meet the same need, for the 
atmosphere of the prayer-meeting is often 
charged with self-consciousness or morbid 
excitement instead of the spirit of quietness 
and meditation. The real need is for 
spaces of quiet in suitable surroundings 
and under wise direction, where the ignoble 
strife of ordinary days and the endless 
discussions of the religious platform are 
forgotten, and thoughts of God and Christ, 
of holiness and peace, become the soul’s 
natural habitude. There would be a 
strange access of confidence and power 
and ministering grace in the activities of 
religion, if we could only recover some of 
the deep primal wisdom of the words 
‘* Study to be quiet.’’ 
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“IN THE MIDST OF THEM.” 


By THE Late Rev. E. P. Barrow, M.A. 


“Where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them.’’?— 
Marv. xviii. 20. 

A THOUGHTFUL writer has pointed out 
in a very striking way, that the present 


falling off in attendance at public worship, — 


whatever other causes there may be, 
is chiefly due to this, that many men have 
lost their belief in the living Christ— 
the living Christ, as near, as accessible, 
as actually present in the congregation, 
as He was in the midst of His disciples in- 
the scenes of His earthly ministry. This 
I take to be the root of the matter. The 
Christian Church, as a whole, has never 
abandoned the thought that Christ’s 
abiding presence is still continued on 
earth. It is true that the thought has 
branched into two separate conceptions. 
The Catholic believes that his Lord is 
“truly, really, and substantially, though 
not perceptibly, present in the Holy 
Eucharist.” Members of reformed churches 
believe that Christ is personally, though 
spiritually, present, and does impart real, 
though spiritual, gifts to His disciples. 
I believe myself that indifferent laymen’ 
are only trifling with the subject when 
they give this reason and that for their 
indifference—the monotony of the prayers, 
the dulness of the sermon, the poorness 
of the music, the meanness of the architec- 
ture, and so on. The soul that is in 
earnest takes little note of externals. 
Let these same men be once absorbed in 
one thing, and they will at once forget 
everything else. It may be the price of 
cotton, it may be a political question, 
it may be a new scientific discovery, 
it may be the financial report of a public 
company. Aretheyso fastidiously critical, 
so sensitive, then? Do they stop to con- 
sider little points of order, the appearance 
of the speakers, their voice, their style, 
the details of the building in which they 
are assembled—Exchange, or Public Hall, 
or Lecture-room? ‘Their minds are so 
carried away by the subject of interest— 
whatever it may be—that all these 
things are of little account, and are hardly 
observed. So would it be with worship ; 
if the engrossing interest were there, they 
would overlook details. Why do they 
not say plainly that for them the powe: 
of the risen Christ simply does not exist, 
that they have never believed and never 
intend to believe, that, where two or 
three are gathered together in His name, 
there He is really and truly present in their 
midst. ‘‘ To believe this is to believe 
amiracle.’? Undoubtedly. That is what_ 
the orthodox Christian believer does believe, 
and it makes all the difference. Spiritual 
communion with the Son, and with the 
Father through the Son, that, and nothing 
less, has been the central thought in 
Christian worship from the beginning 
until now. Do you suppose that if men 
believed seriously in such a possibility 
in such an opportunity, they would excus¢ 
themselves from acting upon them on such 
silly pretences as those which are now 
given? And do you not see whata vast 
distance there must be between: the 
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devoted and constant worshipper to whom 
worship is a self-presentation, a standing in 
a divine presence, an act of spiritua! 
communion, and the casual church-geer, 
to whom church-going is a matter of 
formal observance, of little consequence, 
one way or another? This surely can 
hardly be the right construction, if there 
is any meaning in those words : ‘‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’ 


At the same time the meaning is not 
easily defined, and it is quite possible that 
the common notion of the meaning may 
not be altogether right. Let us examine 
the verse more closely. ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together.’’ ‘‘ Two 
or three.’’? This is the church, the assem- 
bly, the congregation, in its smallest 
and narrowest form. An individual cannot 
form a society, a communion ; three, or 
even two, individuals can. And_ the 
spiritual presence does not depend on the 
extent of the congregation. The condi- 
tion isnotone of time, or place, or numbers. 
The time may be any time, the where any- 
where, the numbers may be two thousand 
or three thousand, or twenty or thirty, or 
two or three. The real condition is a 
spiritual condition. ‘‘In’’ or ‘‘ into,”’ 
‘“my name.’’ ‘‘ Name’’ here, as else- 
where, means very much more than name, 
or title. It comes nearer to our word 
‘* character,’’ that part of person, or 
being, which we know. To be gathered 
in the name of Christ is not simply to 
be called Christian, but to be drawn 
together to a point of union—that point 
cf union being His character, His spiritual 
hkeness, Himself so far as we are able 
to know Him. So then they who would 
have Christ with them must first have 
come under the power of His spirit. To 
be gathered under a denominational name 
—even His own—is nothing, for there 
is nothing in a name. There remains 
now the manifestation—‘‘ there am I 
in the midst of them.’’ How are we to 
understand this ? ‘‘ Inthe midst.’’ Three 
times it is said that Jesus after His resur- 
rection ‘‘ stood in the midst’’ of His 
disciples. What was the effect? They 
were ‘‘ terrified and affrighted’’; they 
were ‘‘ troubled,’’ and reasonings arose 
in their hearts. Suppose a local appear- 
ance like that were granted to us. If 
we were not terrified and affrighted, we 
should be troubled, and reasonings would 
certainly arise in our hearts. And what 
blessing, what spiritual benefit would 
come to us from such external presence ? 
In what way would there be closer com- 
munion than before ? Even that Presence 
of Godin the House of Prayer, of which 
we sometimes speak—if it were only a 


presence “‘ in our midst,’’ what would it 
profit us ? It is as a spiritual presence in 
the heart that God reveals Himself. 


‘* Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God’’; and there is no other 
way of seeing God. We see Him only 
in so far as we are .like Him, and are 
fitted and prepared by that likeness 
to enter into communion with Him. 
Similarly with the presence spoken of 
in our text, ‘‘ There am I in the midst of 
them.’’ A local presence would avail 
nothing. A spiritual presence must be 
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spiritually received, and so perceived. 
This would mean that the spirit of Christ 
ig never present in any congregation, great 
or small, unless, and except in so far as, 
His spirit reigns in the hearts and lives 
of the separate members. It is in His 
character in us, in His likeness in us, that 
He is in the midst of us—not as a group, 
or circle, but in the midst of us individually, 
in each separately, as a separate unit. 
If this be so, what a new idea is given 
to Christian worship! It is not an assem- 
bling of ourselves together to discharge a 
duty, to observe a custom, to hear good 
words (provided they be sufficiently strik- 
ing) and te carry away good thoughts (pro- 
vided they be not too disturbing), but a 
gathering together into an act of com- 
munion with God in the spirit, likeness, 
character of Jesus Christ. What a number 
of questions immediately suggest them- 
selves! What is the end and aim of a 
congregation ? To add to its numbers ? 
To spread opinions? To cultivate tastes ? 
To make social opportunities ? To promote 
social intercourse ? Is it even to offer 
up prayer and praise and thanksgiving ? 
Or is it to deepen character, to strengthen 
habit, to form a likeness, to be possessed 
by a spirit? And may we not interpret 
our text in this simple way: Where 
men and women are Christ-like,there Christ 
is, and where they are not Christ-like, 
there Christ is not? Stone walls do not 
make a church, nor attractive services, 
but—to use an old phrase—the putting 
on of the new man, the amending of our 
private life, of our tempers and ways, of 
our action one towards another. Just 
as it is possible for one, so it is possible 
for two or three together, to be trans- 
formed by the Christ-life. Where the 
Christ-life is, there Christ is present. Itis 
in this way that He desired to be present. 
«Touch me not,’’ is His warning to those 
who would make His presence a corporal 
presence. He is satisfied to be present 
in spirit, not before the eyes, but in the 
inner lives of those who spiritually, and 
in the love of God and man, are one with 
Him. Just as a kindness done to one 
of His little ones was, He said,a kindness 
done to Him, so to look upon one another 
with His eyes is, in one another, to see 
Him. Let us bear this in mind. How 
often have we wished for some open 
manifestation of that beloved form! 
And yet what would come of it, even if 
He stood in our midst ? Should we be 
near Him, unless in nature and character 
we approached Him ? 

When the two disciples journeyed to 
Emmaus, and Jesus, unknown to them, 
joined Hiniself to them, their hearts burned 
within them; presently He was known 
of them in the breaking of the bread, but 
when they tried to see Him of whom their 
hearts were full, He vanished out of their 
sight. So is it still. There is no open 
vision. Only by His spirit dominating us 
within, and bringing us into fellowship 
one with another, is Christ present with 
us. Something of this thought Keble ex- 
presses in the closing words of his lines for 
Kaster-day :— 


So is it still: to holy tears, 
In lonely hours, Christ risen appears: 
In social hours, who Christ would see, 
Must turn all tasks to Charity. ~ 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 


A VALUABLE and illuminating study of 
‘* The Nature of Woman ’’ has just been 
published which will, we hope, be read 
by everyone who is interested in the 
Woman’s Movement, more especially— 
and we say this advisedly—because the 
suffrage is not directly referred to through- 
out its pages.* It is beginning to dawn on 
the more thoughtful exponents of feminism 
that the whole subject of the relations of 
men and women and the value of their 
hfe and work in the world is much more 
complicated, and requires much more 
patient study than some_of our light- 
hearted platform orators will admit. Its 
ramifications can be traced through all 
social forms, its roots go down to the founda- 
tions of the world, and, try as we may 
to evade them, the commands of nature 
laid upon women are so imperious and 
fundamental that the denial of them is 
fraught with peril both for the individual 
and the race. This is the point of view 
which Dr. Tayler, the author of the book, 
brings before us, and the impartial reader 
can have nothing but praise for the wise 
and sympathetic way in which he hag 
treated a difficult and controversial subject 
to the discussion of which few people 
bring the scientific temper and knowledge. 
that it requires. His conclusions may 
not be convincing to all; he himself 
does not regard them as absolutely final ; 
but this makes us all the more anxious 
to follow the development of his ideas 
through the further volumes which we are 
promised on the life and nature of woman. © 
They are the result of careful research by 


a trained mind, and we have had too much 
passionate rhetoric up to the present 
time, too many illogical demands for 
justice—as if justice were a sort of sugar- 
plum that Governments can bestow or 
withhold as they please. And it is plain 
to all who have eyes to see that in the 
vociferous agitation of recent years, Truth, 
that elusive and austere goddess in whose 
name so many curious rites are still per- 
formed, has been gradually withdrawing 
from the field of conflict where her counsels 
are often so recklessly ignored. 

‘* The Nature of Woman ’’ will not be 
liked by ardent supporters of the gynzco- 
centric theory; it is quite possible that 
it will not be liked even by some who 
have never heard the name of Professor 
Lester F. Ward. A man cannot expect 
to be very popular in progressive circles to- 
day who lays stress on the fact of sex- 
differentiation, which nature is neverthe- 
less favouring more and more; who 
arraigns the whole system of education, 
including co-education, from a standpoint 
which it is customary to consider old- 


*The Nature of Woman. 
Tayler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Fifield. 3s. 6d. net, 


By J. Lionel 
London; A. C, 
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fashioned; who holds that strenuous 
athletics are harmful and unsuitable 
for girls; who believes in the ideal of 
marriage and the home forall, and who is 
undoubtedly prepared to plead while 
he has breath in his body for the retention 
by women of all those essentially womanly 
qualities which really increase her depen- 
dence upon man, and make her most 
lovable in his eyes. But Dr. Tayler differs 
from certain aggressive anti-suffragists 
who share his sentiments but often ex- 
press them crudely, in his profound 
respect for women, and his deep sense. of 
the high calling to which they are destined 
as mothers of men. His reasoning is 
biological, but his argument takes us 
into a region beyond that of scientific 
logic where the higher intuitions that 
belong to woman, and which she should 
never seek to deny, are paramount. Those 
intuitions justify and reinforce the instinct 
for sacrifice and renunciation which is 
supremely characteristic of her, and must 
find its satisfaction, when she does not 
attain to wifehood and motherhood, in 
art, literature, and all forms of social 
service and unselfish activity for the 
uplifting of the human race if she is to 
retain her true individuality and act as 
a dynamic force in the world. 

We are in absolute agreement with Dr. 
Tayler as to the true function of woman- 
hood, and the lamentable results of sterilis- 
ing the woman’s sensitive nature in 
order that she may become a merely 
rational human being, fit to grapple with 
the problems and share in the work of 
the world, as we know it to-day, “* like a 
man.’’ But there are one or two considera- 
tions which always claim attention in 
discussing the adjustment of the feminine 
mind and temperament to modern con- 
ditions of life which we do not feel he has 
dealt with quite adequately and fairly. 
It is true that a deep and brooding dis- 
content is characteristic of the Woman’s 
Movement, but we scarcely think it is 
‘* without a satisfactory explanation ’’ if 
it is taken in conjunction with man’s dis- 
content, the labour discontent—the world’s 
discontent, in fact, of which it is merely a 
part. We believe it will ultimately be 
realised by all thoughtful people that there 
is nO woman’s movement distinct from 
man’s, and that if one section of the 
community suffers any injustice this: is 
the result of the chaotic ideas of govern- 
ment and the conduct of life which prevail 
throughout the community as a whole. 
And if we admit that the driving of 
women into offices and factories and 
commercial enterprises tends to physical 
deterioration, the suppression of the in- 
tuitional faculty and the hardening and 
coarsening of the whole nature in pro- 
portion as the combative instincts, so much 
more characteristic of man, are fostered 
in them, what practical remedy is to be 
found for these evils so long as hundreds 
of thousands of women in our country 
alone, many of them married and with 
children to support, have to wring a 
livelihood from a flinty-hearted world ? 
‘* It is the study of what is consonant with 
the life of a true man and what with a 
true woman that will one day decide pre- 
cisely what should be a man’s field and 
what a woman’s,’’ says Dr. Tayler, adding, 
“Tt is not a matter for guess-work, not 


for the industrial employer to discover 
after he has ruined thousands and thousands 
of lives, but for the scientist who shall 
take up such an investigation in a large- 
spirited and high-minded manner.’’ But 
is this possible until we have got over the 
initial difficulty of providing the great 
army of workers, who cannot wait for 
these investigations, with daily bread ? 
One of the obvious reasons why many 
women are unmarried is because, owing 
to competition, the greater cost of living, 
and the increasing strain of the struggle 
for existence all round men nowadays 
marry much later in life — and _ this, 
in its turn, is not without its relation 
to the unhappy fact that thousands 
of women (30,000 in London alone, it is 
estimated) are permanently denied wife- 
hood, motherhood, and an_ honourable 
position in society for the worst of all 
possible reasons. Dr. Tayler points out 
that the excess of women with which 
we are also confronted would not 
be as great as it is if we were wiser. ‘‘ Boy 
babies are born in greater numbers than 
girl babies, and were women better 
mothers and men better fathers, the boy 
baby, more delicate than the girl baby, 
would not die to the same extent, and the 
proportion of the sexes would be equalised 
at maturity.’? But-even then the balance 
would scarcely be redressed while the 
male population is so frequently decimated 
by dangerous occupations, colliery disasters, 
war, and the like. It is stated, for in- 
stance, that in the war between the Turks 
and the Balkan States nearly 150,000 
men have fallen during three brief weeks’ 
fighting on the side of the Allies alone, and 
nobody has yet estimated the Turkish 
losses. There is also another fact to be 
reckoned with which is just touched upon 
in this book—the growing disposition of 
women to apply a mental as well as a 
physical standard in choosing a husband, 
and to remain unwedded if they cannot 
find in marriage a realisation of their 
full individuality—a tendency all to the 
good both for their own advancement 
and that of the race. Finally we have 
to realise that women can no more be 
run all into one mould than men, and that 
civilisation seems to be tending in the 
direction of increasing differentiation be- 
tween types as well as between sexes— 
between habits, tastes, ambitions and 
modes of self-expression which are not 
absolutely at the mercy of the physical 
organism and cannot always be satisfied 
in the quiet ways of domesticity. 

‘“ There are in the human mind a 
whole bundle of faculties,’’ says Dr. 
Tayler, ‘‘ not yet investigated or even 
faintly understood,’’ and it may be 
that until we have learnt to study these 
more carefully, together with the absorbing 
and bewildering social problems of our 
time, we shall be unable to prophesy with 
any certainty what fruits the Woman’s 
Movement will bring forth in days to come. 
We hope, however, earnestly and sincerely, 
that this book will stimulate fruitful 
discussion, that the noble ideals advocated 
in its pages will receive more support as 
time goes on, and that the conditions of 
society will permit women to return, 
before it is too late, ‘‘ on a higher plane, 
with wider knowledge, to the old thought 
that is healthy and sane.’’ 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE IN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Repertory Theatre in Liverpool 
is now an established fact. A meagre 
response from the monied public, a quali- 
fied enthusiasm from the artistic public 
(if there is one), pessimistic prophecy from 
the business circles which persist in regard- 
ing a repertory theatre as a commercial 
investment, rather puzzled and _ not 
too ecstatic interest from miscellaneous 
ranks of playgoers, uninformed and puerile 
criticism from numerous irresponsible ama- 
teur actors, have not prevented Liverpool 
from entering boldly into the new drama- 
tic movement, and even holding its own 
in it. The Repertory Theatre is unfortun- 
ately being worked at a disadvantage in the 
matter of money. A man advances little 
in the idealistic direction when he is con- 
tinually anxious about his daily bread; 
and the Repertory cannot yet, as it should, 
exist to live greatly, but is constantly 
pulled back into the necessity of living 
merely to exist. A strong plea lately 
made by Mr. Granville Barker for its 
endowment, if not municipal then private, 
seems ineffectual. ‘‘ There might be a 
grant for the production of a Greek tragedy 
every year,’’ said Mr. Barker, soaring into 
a dream-world beyond Liverpool com- 
mercialism, ‘‘ or of a Shakespearean play ; 
or a grant for the best new and original 
play of Lancashire life. Why should not 
there be endowed Fellowships of the 
theatre ?’’ To that echo makes no reply, 
and the Repertory continues to try not to 
lose sight of the horizons in its enforced 
contemplation of financial facts. 

With all its difficulties, however, it is 
slowly educating an audience appreciative 
of its changed atmosphere and ideals. 
Week after week the same faces are to be 
seen in it, roused to the interest of their 
own day and generation in this matter of 
the drama—in this art which of all the 
arts to-day can be truly declared 
renascent and alive. Already the older 
régime begins to seem very old. Even 
so recent a play as Pinero’s “ Ivis,”’ revived 
at the Repertory, bad lost what grip of 
reality it once possessed. The luxurious 
viciousness of a contracted aristocratic 
world, the shams and conventions of fools’ 
paradises, even the charming fantasies of 
Barrie are being brought to the bar of a 
new demand—a demand for reality—and 
found wanting. The point of view from 
which the drama, was a mere titivation and 
ornament lightening the dull realism of 
life is of yesterday. It exists, of course, 
but it is of the things that have been 
rather than of the things that are becom- 
ing. ‘‘ What a hideous play,’’ said Clement 
Scott, when the new revolt voiced itself in 
‘* Hedda Gabler,’’ ‘* wherewith to lighten 
the sorrows and agonies of human life !”’ 
‘* Ts that indeed life ?’’ says the new play- 
wright and the new critic, intolerant of 
old values and merciless to conventions— 
‘* Then it isa fitting subject for the drama. 
If it is real, if it is true, if it is human, it is 
fitting forthe drama. Itis fascinating,inter- 
estingjamusing, wonderful, astonishing—like 
all life. There are unseen forces behind it ; 
let the drama suggest them. Life, all life, 
is crying to be understood through Art. 
It is striving for self-expression. Let the 
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drama take its place as the great faculty of 
self-expression of this new age. The 
drama is not merely an escape from life ; 
it is the habitation of the creative spirit 
inspired by life—the intense, immense, 
significant, multitudinous life of this very 
day.’’ Says Hauptmann as long ago as 
1889 in his ‘‘ Lonely Lives,’’ ‘‘ I dedicate 
this drama to those who have lived it.’’ 
The quality, the mystery, the dignity, the 
ignobleness, the misery, the irony, the 
joy, the grotesqueness, the newrhythms of 
modern existence, all unlimited, unprecise, 
unfinished as they are, clamour to express 
themselves in this medium which daily 
assumes more importance ; and the signi- 
ficant pens of the new corps are racing 
to give them utterance. They may do it 
realistically, like Galsworthy or Stanley 
Houghton; symbolically, like Maeterlinck ; 
idealistically, like Gilbert Cannan—that 
fine mind among the younger men, who 
in showing us life shows us also something 
large and imaginative in the background 
of life; but all alike they are dedicating 
the new drama to those who are living it. 
Whether any of these thoughts passed 
through the minds of those who sat watch- 
ing ‘‘ Hindle Wakes’’ at the Liverpool 
Repertory or not, the interest of it was as 
usual absorbing. The cry of ‘‘ immoral ”’ 
has not been heard, it seems, there. ‘T'wo 
earnest playgoers sitting near the writer 
were exercised as to what the play was 
‘* meant to teach,’’ and what people were 
‘‘meant to think’’ at the end. The 
modern drama is like that. It gives one 
‘* furiously ’’ to think, but it does not tell 
one what to think. Consequently, many 
naive and docile souls are left helplessly 
facing life and its problems as expressed 
there with no one to give them a helping 
hand towards correct opinions. That is 
like life too—puzzling, dangerous, tangled, 
mutinous, unfinished—but salutary. 


2 F.R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for ihe opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER'S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sendere. 


BARBAROUS FORMS OF 
PUNISHMENT. 


Srr,—Is not much of the righteous in- 
dignation which burns so fiercely at 
present directed upon the wrong people ? 
Will not the rich men whose vice is the 
source of the whole infamous trade be 
strutting in high society in London, while 
their dupes are being flogged? No one 
proposes to touch their delicate aristocratic 
skins; and yet, so far as I can see, they 
are far worse than the men for whom 
they find employment. In the story: of 
Copperfield, Littimer is a contemptible 
wretch; but he is not half as bad as the 
magnificent Steerforth. Till society comes 
to a Christian view of the whole question no 
ferocity will stop_the trade, though it may 
lead to greater cunning. However, we 
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must hope that the present outburst of 


wrath will tend to awaken a purer public 
opinion.— Yours, &c., 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
18, Rawlinson-road, Oxford. 
November 25, 1912: 


Sir,—I am far from wishing to express 
an opinion as to the form of punishment 
most likely to intimidate the vile mis- 
ereants who seek to decoy young girls to 
their destruction, for I feel strongly, with 
your correspondent H. 8S. Salt, that public 
attention should be directed from that 
side of the question to the more vital one, 
viz., the cause of the evil. 

The procurers, male and female, whom 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act will 
punish, are merely paid agents. One asks, 
where does the money come from? We 
read of 5,000 girls being wanted in one 
town. Who wants them? They must be 
wealthy people. One shudders to think of 
the abyss of corruption underlying society 
in the most highly civilised cities of Hurope 
and America! These villains escape all 
punishment; they hide behind their 
hired accomplices. No village, railway 
station, town, is safe from them; fifty- 
two girls are missing from London this 
year ! 

The difficulty of safeguarding young 
women and girls lies in their profound 
ignorance of the dangers in their path, 
and their mothers are equally ignorant. 
They are easily won over by promises of 
high salaries and easy circumstances in 
far distant towns. The parents let the 
girls go, in many cases never to hear of 
them again. 

In Switzerland no girl is allowed to 
enter a situation in a foreign town unless 
a satisfactory character of the. employer 
has been obtained by the officer of the 
Information Bureau. The State takes 
more care of its girls in Switzerland than 
we do in England. 

I have a growing hope that the virtuous 
men of England will arouse themselves, 
and that not one, but many St. Georges 
will arise determined to slay the Dragon, 
and make our country once more “A 
Merrie England,” where girls are safe, since 
men are pure.—Yours, &c., 

Mary L. Bruce. 

2, Talbot-square, Sussex-gardens, W. 

November 26, 1912. 


Str,—I regret that my assumption was 
not warranted that you, in common with 
others who denounce flogging for the male 
procurer, are thrown back on penal servi- 
tude as the only available punishment. 
That being so, the situation of those who 
hold such a position seems to be you are 
averse to a sentence of penal servitude not 
only with, but even without, the addition 
of flogging. If this is the case, may I not 
still inquire: What, then, do you pro- 
pose to do with the criminal in question ? 

In my letter last week I endeavoured to 
indicate how obtusely ineffective as either 
a remedial or a deterrent process is the 
existing system of imprisonment, as its 
liberal creation of recidivists sufficiently 
asserts. Flogging is seriously advocated 
as a necessary amendment to this im- 
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potent machinery in such an instance as 


that under review ; but, at the same time, 
no more out of “mere hatred of the 
criminal,”’ as Mr. Salt declares, than the 
“humane” proposal arises out of con- 
nivance with the crime. Indeed, the in- 
troduction of the terms “ barbarous” 
and “humanitarian” into the discussion 
is to be regretted. They are as inapt as 
in any brand of surgery. The lash, some 
penologists are of opinion, may, in certain 
moral exigencies, be as opportunely ap- 
plied as, in other circumstances, the scalpel, 
and it is in this sense that the scourge is 
advocated here. It is dangerous to make 
a dogma even of the non-shedding of 
blood, since such a dogma confounds the 
mind in discriminating between the bene- 
ficence or cruelty of different actions in 
which it may be involved. 

I agree with you, sir, that “ punish- 
ment ought always to have some relation 
to the redemption of the criminal” ; but 
I am not less firmly convinced that both 
wrath and pain are needed in the Divine 
economy to play their parts through us 
in the emancipation of the soul from sin ; 
and to this end are the capacities to ex- 
perience and to provoke both planted 
deeply and ineradicably within our 
hearts. At the same time, we are glad to 
recognise that growing wisdom and sym- 
pathy require that we should be increas- 
ingly exacting in the adjustment of the 
scope of their action. He who has awoke 
to the need of “ celestial surgery ” will say 
with R. L. Stevenson— 

Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
And to that dead heart run them in. 
Yours, &c., 
Lyndhurst, Hants., H. M. Lryens. 
November 25, 1912. 


Sir,—I should like, as a woman, to 
express my hearty concurrence in the 
views you have put forward on the subject 
of flogging. At a time when in our 
schools and families wise teachers and 
parents are relying less and less on the 
rod, as an instrument of discipline, it. is 
disquieting to find society acclaiming 
its necessity in the case of grown men. 
The calculated resort to physical violence 
is one of the most serious dangers of our 
time, and if the community as a whole has 
nothing’ better to oppose to it than similar 
violence, then we are drifting into a back- 
water of civilisation from which it will 
take the strong pull of generations to 
come to rescue us. The equality of the 
sexes, too, which we have been thanktul 
to feel was drawing nearer, is gravely 
compromised by this differentiation of 
punishment, and the assumption that a 
man can only be made to feel the hideous-- 
ness of his wrongdoing by the lash. At 
the back of the whole miserable busi- 
ness of the White Slave Traffic are, of 
course, the twin evils of the selfish- 
ness of men and the poverty of women. 
The latter is now being realised by the 
conscience of the nation, and must be 
dealt with before long; the former is a 
matter of education, and men and women 
alike must see to it that boys, as well as 
girls, are brought up to think less of 
themselves and more of others, and to 
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have the ‘‘self-reverence,”’ ‘ self-know- 
ledge,’’? and ‘‘self-coptrol’’ which will 
‘* alone lead life to sovereign power.’’— 
Yours, &c., 
CATHERINE GITTINS. 
Leicester, Nov. 25, 1912. 


Sir,—I fear your correspondent, Mrs. 
Giinther, has seriously misinterpreted my 
letter in your issue of November 16. I 
must indeed have expressed my meaning 
badly for anyone to credit me with belief 
in ‘‘ kid-glove ’’ methods, in this or in 
any other social problem. My whole con- 
tention is that advocates of flogging, for 
the offence of procuring, do not really go 
to the root of the trouble. I doubt 
very much indeed if we can ‘‘ put down 
this form of slavery ’’ unless and until we 
have effectively stopped the supply of 
victims at its source: viz., “criminally 
insufficient wages to women workers in all 
but the highest professions. I would 
earnestly suggest, to all who question this 
view, that the actual facts of the working 
woman’s life such as are portrayed in so 
terribly vivid a manner in Reginald Kauff- 
mann’s book, the ‘‘ Daughters of Ish- 
mael,’’ support my contention to the 
fullest extent. In the second place, we 
are entitled to inquire if your correspondent 
would be willing to volunteer for the 
horrible task of administering the flogging 
penalty to offenders of her own sex, were 
the Parliament Bill only logically equal 
in its treatment of men and women 
criminals? One feels most strongly that 
until, on the one hand, we are prepared 
(men and women alike) absolutely to boy- 
cott those men for whom the procurers 
ultimately work, who are as a matter of 
fact the real criminals, and without whose 
demand there would be no such evil means 
of making a living; and until, on the other 
hand, the women of to-day are allowed 
to know fully the dangers they will meet 
in the world; till both these things are 
more common the shameful trade will 
continue to sweep into its clutches its un- 
happy victims, flogging or no flogging. 
I was not aware that flogging was a custom 
in our Public Schools to-day, even on the 
part of the headmasters only. Is it not 
possible that your correspondent is con- 
fusing caning or birching with flogging ? 
Finally, I would again thank you for per- 
mitting your columns to be used for the 
discussion of this grave matter and for 
your own attitude on this question. — 
Yours, &c., 

W. Harris Crook. 

25, Chalfont-road, Oxford. 

November 24, 1912. 


Str,—In your article of November 9, 
and some of the subsequent correspond- 
ence on this subject, appeal is made to the 
Christian ideal as being opposed to all 
forms of corporal punishment; and it 
appears to be assumed that those who 
feel’ that such punishment should be 
meted out to those who are guilty of 
what all must admit is the foulest crime 
against humanity, are relapsing into bar- 
barism. Your correspondent, Mr. E. W. 
Lummis, goes so far as to say, ‘‘ In order 
to cast out the lesser devil ’” (2.e., the sin 
of procuration) ‘‘ the House of Commons 


has invoked the very Prince of devils’ 


(2.e., flogging). ‘‘ Such are the spares that 
beset an unbridled moral indignation! ’’ 
The plain man, however, feels impelled 
to ask, How does this fit in with the 
Christian ideal ?* We are told that in the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem he made 
a scourge of small cords and drove out 
those that bought and sold in the Temple, 
and overthrew the tables of the money- 
changers. Will Mr. Lummis say that 
Jesus was possessed with the Prince of 
devils? I think not. I think he will 
be more likely to say that the inner law 
of conscience stirred up in Jesus a flood 
of moral indignation against those who 
were polluting his Father’s house with 
their traffic and merchandise—that the 
principles of Jesus led him into violence, 
and that being so led, he did not shirk or 
shrink from its exercise. How much more, 
then, are we justified in using violence to 
those who defile the very ‘‘ image of God 
in a woman.’’ 

The danger at the present day seems 
to me to lie rather in a general tendency 
of tolerance towards those who seek to 
further their ends by violence, than in 
the possibility of any general relapse into 
barbarism by the use of violence against 
those who are sapping the very founda- 
tions of civilisation and morality by their 
inhuman practices.—Yours, &c., 


A. SAVAGE CoorPER. 
North Finchley, Nov, 23, 1912. 


Sir,—To one who at the dictates of 
radical thought has been called upon to 
re-cast both theological and __ political 
belief, much of the correspondence ap- 
pearing in your recent issues relating to 
‘“ White Slavery ’’’ is interesting even 
where it fails to carry conviction. To 
purge society from sin by taking the life 
of sinners, imaginary or real, painlessly or 
otherwise, stands related to a barbarous 
past. Mr. Livens is prepared to hazard 
a present time expedient in the case of 
male offenders in the shape of the lash, but 
he is unable to cope with the female and 
refers her to Hternity. As a Christian 
and a Rationalist I suggest that the remedy 
equally true for male or female offenders 
would be that of imprisonment until there 
existed reasonable ground to believe that 
the offence would not be repeated, and that 
the whole object and conditions of all 
imprisonment should be absolutely sub- 
servient to the idea of the reclamation 
and restoration of the wrongdoer. . Such 
an attitude to criminals knows no sex 
difficulty, and is more worthy of Christian 
pretensions. But the saddest feature of 
the correspondence is that while several 
correspondents are not without a con- 
sciousness of the fact that the real and 
truer slavery lies deeper down in our 
commercial and competitive system, the 
thought of its proper consideration is 
lightly brushed aside as being too hard for 
present attack. It is true of Society to-day 
that ‘‘ They have sold a girl for wine that 
they might drink,’’ and the effective voice 
of the Christian Church ought to be heard 
in unmistakeable-protest.—Yours, &c., 


Joun G. Kay. 
Sunderland, November 25, 1912. 


Sir,—Since ‘‘ The greater contains the ~ 
less,’’ and since the crime under discus- 
sion is not only never free from cruelty, 
but holds within itself all other crimes, 
it is, therefore, the greatest of all evils ‘ 
and, milder methods having failed, it seems 
unnecessary, as well as unjust, to con- 
clude that the punishment of flogging 
is to be adopted merely as an act of 
retaliation, or as a vent to pent-up 
feeling rather than as a deterrent.— 
Yours, &c., G. Parsons, 

November 24, 1912. 


[This correspondence is now closed.— 
Kp, of Ing. ] 


—— 


THE FUTURE OF LITTLE PORTLAND 
STREET CHAPEL. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to write a post- 
script to Mr. Tarrant’s letter in your issue 
of November 9, which followed on to one 
written by Mr. Ronald Jones on Novem- 
ber 2? Mr. Tarrant mentions the scheme 
which Mr. John Harrison hoped to work 
so as to obtain a better meeting place 
for Unitarians than Essex Hall. While 
that scheme was still only in its infancy 
there occurred an offer to purchase Little 
Portland-street Chapel at an advantageous 
figure, which nearly everyone felt was one 
that should not be refused. 

The idea was to build another chapel in 
the central part of London, but while there 
continued uncertainty as to the future of 
what I may call Mr. Harrison’s scheme we 
were advised not. to form any plans for 
a chapel. After more than two years we 
were told that the original scheme for 
parting with Kssex Hall had fallen through. 
The congregation therefore felt free to 
again discuss the possibility of obtaining a 
site and asking for assistance to build 
another chapel to carry ov the traditions 
of Little Portland-street Chapel. The sub- 
committee were instructed to continue 
the search tor a freehold site, and amongst 
others they found two, one perhaps rather 
larger than necessary for a chapel only, but 
suitable for rooms to be built adjoining for 
class-rooms and social work ; the other in its 
vicinity an island plot which must be 
purchased entire, but which in skilful 
business hands could have been in part 
re-sold, leaving ample room not only for 
a chapel, but for-a building worthy to be 
the home and central meeting place for all 
our various Associations. Those of us 
who conceived the idea felt that the 
scheme would be worthy of all the support 
which could be asked for from Unitarians 
in every part of the United Kingdom, as 
one of our great needs seems to be some - 
central rallying place where ideas and 
schemes can be talked over amongst the 
various Associations so that there may 
be combined action amongst them. The 
scheme was roughly outlined in an inter- 
view with some of those specially interested 
in some of these Associations, but the 
idea was not cordially received, and the 
main reason urged against it was the 
situation of the site. This was not an 
essential part of the scheme, though the 
sub-committee have been actively at 
work inquiring for possible freehold sites for 
some years, and are aware of the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable freehold 
plot. 2H de ated 
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As there now seems a desire abroad 
to obtain a better central home for our 
work, is it not possible to amalgamate 
the two schemes? To obtain support not 
only for a glorified Essex Hall, but also for 
a small chapel adjoining or near it to 
carry on the free services such as were held 
in Little Portland-street Chapel, and also 
the social work at present done in the 
Little Titchfield Schools, the lease of 
which also soon terminates. There is the 
nucleus of a congregation, the nucleus of 
social work, and the nucleus of a fund 
wherewith to erect the chapel and class- 
rooms—about £5,300. This work, it is 
proposed, should be carried on by an 
independent congregation as heretofore, 
and would not be attached to any of the 
Associations which it is hoped would find 
their homes in the adjoining building. It 
seems to have been accepted that the idea 
for the chapel is on too large a scale 
and too expensive. The Little Portland- 
street congregation have, however, never 
contemplated erecting a larger building 
than one to accommodate about 600 
people, which was the size of Little Port- 
land-street Chapel. Opinions differed, and 
probably still differ, as to the amount 
that should be spent on making it ‘* beau- 
tiful,’’ and the reality would depend on 
the amount of support gained for it. I 
may add that I ha.e so far only mentioned 
matters that are known to all the members 
of our congregation who have interested 
themselves about schemes for our future, 
but that I am alone responsible for this 
letter to you, and have written it in the 
hope of interesting others in what I may 
call ‘‘ the larger scheme.’’—Yours, &c., 


HeEnrietra Busk. 
1, Gordon-square, W.C., Nov. 26, 1912. 


pe 


‘* THIRTY YEARS AFTER THE 
KJECTMENT.”’ 


Str,—You and your readers, I feel sure, 
will be glad to hear that the interesting and 
valuable document, to which I had the plea- 
sure of drawing attention some weeks ago 
in your columns is to be published. The 
MS. proves to be of first-rate importance 
in the early history of the English Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, and students 
of that period will rejoice with me that 
the Rev. Alexander Gordon is to supply 
an introduction and editorial notes. The 
matter is so rich in reference to-persons and 
congregations that some little time is 
needed in the editing, but it is hoped that 
this valuable work will be issued early 
in next year.—Yours, &c., 


W. G. Tarrant. 
Wandsworth, S.W., Nov. 27, 1912. 


—__>—_——~ 


WORKERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


Str,—May I, through your columns, 
remind the members of the above Society 
that their contributions of garments for 
Winifred House, and for the London 
Missions, should be sent to me, if possible, 
during next week ?—Yours, &c., 


(Miss) MaBeL Barmpy. 
Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth, 
November 26, 1912. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION :—The 
Open Secret: J. Thompson Bixby, Ph.D. 
$1.25 net. 


Mr. Witu1am HeErNnemann :—Under the 
Yoke, a Romance of Bulgarian Liberty: Ivan 
Vasofi. 6s. ; 


Messrs. Hopper & StoucuHTon :—Corporal 
Cameron: Ralph Connor. 6s. 


Messrs. Lonamans, GREEN & Co. :—En- 
vironment -and Efficiency: Mary Horner 
Thomson. 2s. net. The Social Policy of 
Bismarck: Annie Ashley. 2s. net. Unseen 
Friends : Mrs. William O’Brien. 6s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. :—Foundations : 
A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of 
Modern Thought, by Seven Oxford Men: 
Edited by B. H. Streeter. 10s, 6d. net. 


Messrs. JOHN OvsELy, Lrp. :—The Philo- 
sophy of Nietzsche, an Exposition and an 
Appreciation: George Chatterton-Hill. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Messrs. WittiAM Riper & Son :—The 
Inferno: August Strindberg. Translated by 
Claud Field. 2s. 6d. net. Science and the 
Infinite, or Through a Window in the Blank 
Wall: Sydney F. Klein. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin :—The Day Before 
Yesterday : Richard Middleton. 5s. net. 
Poems and Songs, Second series: Richard 
Middleton. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Wittiams & NorGate :—An Inter- 
pretation of Rudolph Eucken’s Philosophy : 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. 5s. net. Bible Read- 
ing in the Early Church: Adolph Harnack. 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A. 
5s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cornhill Magazine. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A NOVEMBER PRIMROSE. 


Poor old Mother Karth was very sad. 
She had clothed herself with a dull grey 
mantle, and every now and again shed 
bitter tears of sorrow because she felt 
so deserted and forlorn. 

“* Woe is me,’’ she said, ‘‘ All my 
gay friends have forsaken me, my sunshade 
has been blown to pieces, and only the 
ribs are left. The tiny coloured flowers 
have all died and gone to their long home ; 
the leaves have been scattered broadcast, 
and he on my bosom withered and de- 
stroyed, dead and unlovely. The birds 
have ceased to sing their pretty songs 
in the ribs of my umbrella, and I am left 
alone in my sadness.’’ 

‘“ Why are you so sad?’’ said the 
Wind, as it raced over the green fields. 

‘* Because at the time I need them 
most my friends have died, or gone away 
to other parts and left me.’’ 

*“ You have not looked around suf- 
ficiently,’ said the Wind, “‘ for I have 
seen many of your friends as I came 
along.’’ 

‘“ Oh, you always see something won- 
derful,’’. said Mother Earth, in a sarcastic 
tone. ‘* What friends of mine have you 
seen this time ? ”’ 

‘“ A tiny little primrose, in the front 
garden of a cottage, trying his very best 
to make the garden look pleasant.’’ 

“What good can one little primrose 
do in such a desolate time as this? Why 
doesn’t he die like others, and keep his 
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face out of the way until it is wanted,”’ 
grumbled Mother Earth again. 

‘* If you can’t be more cheerful than 
that, I shall leave you,’’ said the Wind, 
and he rushed away across the wood, 
rustling through the bare branches on his 
way to another place. 


I walked along very sorrowful at heart, 
for my little girl was lying in her bedroom 
seriously ill. During the morning she 
had cried bitterly because all the prim- 
roses and daisies and buttercups had died. 
‘* Daddy,’’ she said, ‘‘ can’t you find 
me one little daisy or primrose ? ”’ 

‘* No, my darling, they have all died 
this year, and will not come out until 
next spring.’’ 

She turned her face away, and I heard 
her saying softly, ‘‘ No more daisies, no 
more buttercups.’’- ——s— 

Presently she dropped off to sleep, and 
I went out for a walk into the country 
lanes to find a flower of some kind, that 
I might take it to her. 

Growing by itself in a tiny cottage 
garden I saw a little primrose. I could 
hardly believe my eyes, because it was 
November 17. I opened the gate and 
walked up the path, and stood looking 
at the flower. As I stood lost in thought 
I heard the primrose talking to himself. 

‘* What a desolate place it seems,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ my mother told me that when I 
grew up I should find a lot of other prim- 
roses and daisies and violets; but they 
all seem to have gone. She said the 
world would be nice and sunshiny and 
pleasant, but it is very sad and dull 
and I wonder why I have come. It is so 
lonely all by myself. There must be some- 
thing wrong. Never mind, I will be 
strong, and as beautiful as I can, even 
though nobody takes any notice of me. 
I have been born to do and be my best, 
and I will do my duty.”’ 

‘* Brave little primrose,’’ I thought, 
‘“T would like to take you home to my 
little girl.’’ 

As I stood watching the primrose I felt 
a light touch on my arm, and turned round. 
A young woman had come out of the 
cottage, and was watching me with 


sympathetic eyes. 


‘* Are you in trouble ? ’’ she said. 

“* Yes,’’ I answered, and then told her 
all about my little girl lying ill. 

‘* Would you like to take the primrose 
for her ? ’’ she asked. 

‘* Tf you could spare it,’’ I said, ‘‘ it 
will please her so much.’’ 

She plucked it from the root, and gave 
it to me saying, “‘ Give it to her with my 
love.”’ 

I thanked her, and hurried home as 
fast as I could, and found my little one 
was awake. 

‘“See what I have found for you, 
darling,’’ I said, and gave her the prim- 
rose. 

Her tiny face lighted up with a beautiful 
smile as she kissed me, and said, ‘‘ Good 
Daddy,’’ then kissing the primrose also 
she laid it beside her on the pillow. 

The flower began to talk again, and 
as I listened I heard it say, ‘‘ I am so 
happy. I thought I should die without 
doing anything or pleasing anybody. 
How glad I am that I have given someone 
pleasure. It was worth living alone for 
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a little while. I can now die contented ”’ ; 
and I fancied it smiled. 


Old Father Sun woke up, and smiled a 
smile that lighted up the whole world. 

‘“ Why are you so happy when every- 
body else is miserable? ’’ said poor old 
Mother Earth in a nasty tone. 

‘* Happy? Why shouldn’t I be?”’ 
he said. “‘ Haven’t I just seen a November 
primrose bring happiness to a little girl 
who is ill? It has made me very happy, 
and I want others to see it. Can’t you 
hear the birds singing in their joy ? ”’ 

‘© T can hear a lot of chatter going on 
in the ribs of my umbrella,’’ she said. 
‘* But where is this little girl and the 
primrose ? ”’ 

‘* Over there,’’ said Father Sun, point- 
ing to a house by the roadside near a 
large beech tree. 

Mother Earth turned her face to the 
house, and, looking through the window, 
saw a little girl asleep with a very happy 
expression on her face, and on the pillow 
by her side lay a primrose smiling to 
himself, and looking happy, too. As she 
gazed, the face of poor old Mother Karth 
softened, and she also began to feel joyous 
and contented. 

‘* There,’’ said the Wind, as he rushed 
along, ‘‘ didn’t I tell you I saw a little 
primrose down the road? He has given 
up his life to make somebody happy ”’ ; 
and he laughed so heartily in his delight 
that he made all the trees laugh, too, until 
their sides shook. 

** Yes,’’ said Mother Earth, ‘‘ I was 
wrong. I won’t grumble any more. You 
have all conspired to make me happy, 
and you have succeeded. I wish you all 
good-night ’’; and she went peacefully 
to sleep, and so did the Sun, and the 
birds, and the primrose; but the Wind 
rushed along like a madman because, as 


he said, ‘‘ I am so happy.”’ Row, 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


——___. 


THE MISSION SERVICES AT 
MANCHESTER, 


Wuat would a ‘‘ Mission’’ be like, 
transplanted from the customary atmo- 
sphere of Revivalism, or stripped of the 
ecclesiastical accessories which accompany 
“* Missions’ in the Church of England, 
and brought into the unfamiliar environ- 
ment of Unitarian churches? No one 
could have said a priort what the chazac- 
ter and worth of such an attempt would 
be. And even now, when the Simul- 
taneous Mission held in the churches 
of the Manchester District has come and 
gone, it is too soon to register results, or, 
indeed, to make any general estimate 
beyond the obvious fact that it has been 
a very real and signal experience. Looked 
forward to and prepared for through the 
many months which have elapsed since 
we held our conferences—so instinct 
with a painful sense of gravity and even 


foreboding—earlier in the year, when we 
met to consider the present state of our 
churches, the Mission has been for our 
people a much-needed opportunity to 
concentrate, if only for one brief. week, 
upon the spiritual issues with which we 
are concerned, with which, in fact, we are 
supremely concerned, but which, in the 
practical conduct of our church life, are 
actually made to take a very incon- 
spicuous position among a crowd of 
bustling interests. This opportunity for 
concentration has been given, and there are 
signs that it has been seized upon with 
eagerness and delight. That, at any rate, 
is so much to the good. For, from the 
first, it was decided that the Mission must 
be primarily to ourselves. A time for 
united prayer on certain special and 
vital needs, the sense of being for several 
appointed days in a fellowship of intense 
longings and definite aims, the bending 
of wayward individualisms (for once in 
a way!) to a settled and collectively 
ordered plan of meetings, the linking up 
of the various congregations by the 
partial exchange of pulpits, and the inno- 
vation of the week-night service—all this 
has made its impression, and if the im- 
pression is largely a conviction that we 
have much to learn in the matter of 
Missions, so much the better. 

The Central Mission Committee, which 
had the duty of drawing up a scheme of 
meetings and services to be recommended 
to the individual congregations, was 
careful to leave plenty of room for choice 
and initiative, and, of course, each church 
went its own way. In one or two churches 
the week evenings were partly used for 
emphasising special departments of insti- 
tutional work rather than for a series of 
religious services in the ordinary sense, 
one evening being givento Women’s work, 
another to the Guild, and so forth. The 
general plan was as follows :—First, on 
Saturday evening, a ‘‘ Congregational 
Revival Meeting,’’ which was addressed 
by chosen members of the particular 
congregation (one of these a lady wherever 
possible), and by a visitor from outside 
the district (so as to keep all the ministers 
and members at their own churches for 
that evening). The special subject for 
this evening was Congregational Loyalty. 
For the Sunday, it was suggested that the 
burden of the services and sermons should 
be Our Spiritual Message. At one only 
of the Sunday Services a change of pulpits 
was suggested. It was also suggested 
that the young people should have a 
Mission Service arranged specially for 
them in the afternoon. The week-night 
service, or services, might be taken either 
by the minister of the church or by another 
minister of the district. Then the whole 
Mission was to be fitly wound up by a 
United Gathering at Cross-street Chapel 
(service) and at the Memorial Hall (public 
meeting) on the following Saturday. 

This detailed plan was carried out by 
the churches with great loyalty and devo- 
tion, and we shall soon have to revise 
some of our notions as to the anarchic 
tendencies of our free and non-subscribing 
congregations. Perhaps the most direct 
and striking impression of all was made 
upon the collected congregations on 
Saturday, when a great gathering filled 
the body of Cross-street Chapel and 


overflowed into the galleries, Rarely 
could the grand old building have seen 
a more earnestly intent and obviously 
rapt company of worshippcrs, for the 
feeling permeated all, that, great as had 
been the history symbolised by those 
venerable walls, we were now reaching 
after a new manifestation of the Divine 
Life—no longer sufficiently embodied 


for us in the heroic struggles for freedom — 


and emancipation from dogmas of dead 
ages, but demanding a living voice and 
one speaking to our present need. As 
we listened to the powerful pleading of the 
preacher, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
there grew up the vision of the days that 
are soon coming when a definite, positive, 
irresistible loyalty of faith and devotion 
shall drive the old barren nebulosities 
into oblivion. Already .this higher note 
had been struck in two papers by the 
Rev. N. Anderton and Mr. Hugh Herford, 
which had been circulated widely in pre- 
paration for the Mission. Nothing could 
be of more hopeful augury than the way 
in which these utterances have been 
welcomed as ‘‘ the very thing’’ that has 
too long been lacking in our preaching 
and our outlook. It is the day of a new 
spiritual envisagement of the things men 
really live by. What wonder if at such 
a time we are startled into a new sense of 
the strangeness and power of the faith we 
hold. That, and a new discovery of the 
centrality (for religion) of experience— 
personal, individual, felt realisation of the 
inward work of God—have been the 


notes of the Manchester Mission, for which 


many will long thank God. 
W. WHITAKER. 
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THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
AUTUMN MEETINGS AT SHEFFIELD, 


Tue Autumnal Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association were 
held at Sheffield on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 20 and 21. A con- 
siderable number of delegates attended in 
addition to members of the churches in 
the neighbourhood, and admirable ar- 
rangements had been made by the local 
committee for the comfort of their visitors. 
Excellent reports of the proceedings ap- 
peared in the Sheffield newspapers, the 
Daily Independent and the Daily Telegraph. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The proceedings began on Wednesday 
afternoon with a reception at which Mr. 
W. Laycock presided. 

The Rey. C. J. Street, in the course of 
a welcome to their visitors, said that 
sometimes the question was raised as to 
how far they were a missionary body, and 
what justification they had for taking that 
title. ‘‘ We realise,’’ he said, ‘‘ that our 
own religion is to us the best, and we 
love it deeply, and are prepared to make 
sacrifices for it, but at the same time we 
understand, or think we understand, that 
other people who have not been brought 
up in such ways as we have love their 


religion, too, and we find many points of 


contact between others and _ ourselves. 
Under all the differences there are great 
fundamental resemblances. And it does 
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not even matter whether they call them- 
selves Christians—outside the Christian 
body as well as among the various Chris- 
tian denominations there are great funda- 
mental principles of religion upon which 
we can all unite.’’ They felt, for instance, 
that their business was not to go to India 
to Christianise India, but to go to help 
the Indian people in working out—through 
their own Brahma Samaj (Theistic Church 
of India)—their own salvation in their own 
way with their own religious traditions 
behind them, ‘‘ and who in the course of 
time,’’ he added, ‘‘ have come to pretty 
much the same position as we have, 
though they don’t call themselves Chris- 
tians.’? God had taught people not to 
call any man common or unclean ; He had 
enabled them to see that all religions were 
themselves good; and the question was 
as to what form of religion was best fitted 
to a particular country or a particular 
individual. 

The Rev. Thomas Anderson, speaking 
on behalf of the Barnsley, Mexborough, 
and Bolton-on-Dearne churches, said he 
should like it to be realised what it meant 
to take a stand for freedom in small places 
like these. The churches were making 
great progress in these three towns. 

The President of the Association (Mr. 
Charles Hawksley, of London), who ac- 
knowledged the welcome, also declared 
that he was not in favour of proselytising 
in the usual sense of the word ; and their 
Association did not seek to disturb other 
people in their respective religions where 
those religions satisfied them. ‘‘I don’t 
care much what they call themselves,”’ 
said the President; ‘‘ but we do care 
for religious freedom—that each person 
should be able to think as he pleases 
and to worship in the manner he pleases. 
-And I do not presume to say that any form 
is right and that all other forms are wrong.’’ 

The Rev. W. Copeland Bowie also replied, 
and paid a tribute to the press in Sheffield 
for its intelligent and broad-minded in- 
terest in religion. 

A Conference followed on ‘* Women’s 
Work in our Churches,’’ when papers were 
given by Miss E. Rosalind Lee (Stour- 
bridge) and Mrs. Sydney Martineau (Lon- 
don). Mrs. W. R. Stevenson (Sheffield), 
who presided, and gave a brief address on 
the subject, caused some amusement by 
remarking that ‘‘some of our clerical 
friends seem to think that the world is 
going to be saved by committee meetings.”’ 

The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson (Gee Cross) 
delivered an address on ‘‘ The call of the 
churches to sustain the stipends of their 
ministers.’? He made a striking appeal 
for contributions to the Sustentation Fund. 
An appeal, he said, had been made for 
£50,000, and towards this £38,000 had 
already been raised. 

The Rev. W..G. Tarrant, who opened a 
conference on ‘‘ Unitarian Thought on 
Vital Problems of Religion,’’ which was 
presided over by the President of 
the Association (Mr. Charles Hawksley), 
said that Unitarians repudiated the claims 
of those who claimed a monopoly, think- 
ing themselves the only custodians of truth, 
the only wardens of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Most of all, they deplored the bigotries and 
evil thoughts which had for so long divided 
and embittered Christianity, and had for 


so long kept up the consequent belief in 
an everlasting hell. 


Upper Chapel conducted by the Rev. H. 
EK. Dowson, The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. Mr. 
W. R. Stevenson presided at the organ. 


In the evening a service was held in the 


TuurspAy’s PRocEEDINGs. 


‘‘ The Religious Education of the 


Young ”’ was the principal subject of the 
morning conference, at which Mr. G. H. 
Hunt presided. 


Th Rev. T. P. Spedding (President of 


the Sunday School Association), regarded 
as one of the most necessary works of the 
Association the watching of the ccurse of 
public events in regard to Sunday-school 
life, because the time had not yet come 
when they could be satisfied with the 


character of the teaching dispensed among 


young people in the elementary sch ols 


of the country. They could understand, 
of course, those that had a distinctly 
Anglican complexion, despite all the laws 
of the land, teaching doctrines which were 
characteristic of orthodoxy, but it was a 
fact that in the non-provided schools 
there was still taught the miraculous birth 
and miracles and all kinds of things dis- 
tasteful to Unitarians. They believed 
that the children of the Unitarian parents 
should be trained to ideals of citizenship 
which he believed were in many respects 
infinitely higher than thos2 prevalent 
among other bodies. 

Mr. Ion Pritchard regarded as ‘‘ a 
criminal mistake ’’ the teaching of what 
the child should not do rather than what 
it ought to do. 

The Rev. J. A. Pearson hoped that, as 
a result of the ‘‘ forward movement ’’ in 
Unitarian schools, the instruction would 
be m re truly religious, and that in a year 
or two there would be no reason to ask 
what the Sunday schools were for. 

The Rev. J. W. Cock urged that rather 
thin counteract the influence of the day 
school, they should make their own teach- 
ing so strong and vital that it would touch 
the inner spirit of the child, and thus 
make it involuntarily recognise the truth. 

The Rev. W. L. Schroeder made a 
protest against the reflection upon the 
teaching profession implied in the sug- 
gestion that distinctively denominational 
instruction was given in the elementary 
schools. Sunday schools were not, in his 
opinion, an intégral part of the universe, 
and might pass out of existence, but the 
religious education of the young must 
always remain a problem. A good deal of 
the teaching in Sunday schools was in- 
efficient, and he feared the methods re- 
sorted to for filing them were far from 
realising the real purpose for which they 
existed. Rather than have an inadequate 
Sunday school and incompetent teachers 
he would close the school and have a 
children’s church. He doubted if all the 
talk about schemes of visitation and 
organisation would effect the needed 
reform. 

A conference on ‘‘ The Mission of the 
Printed Word,’’ which followed, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Charles Hawksley, 
was addressed by the Rev. Charles Roper, 
B.A., Mr. G. H. Leigh (President of the 
Manchester District Association), the Rey. 
Alfred Hall, and others. 


Tae LuncHeon. 
The delegates were entertained to 


luncheon at the Grand Hotel by Mr. M. 
J. Hunter, in whose absence Mr. A. J. 
Hobson (ex-Lord Mayor) presided. 


In proposing ‘‘ The British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association,’’? Mr. Hobson paid 
a tribute to the ‘‘ widest possible liberty ”’ 
that characterised the Unitarian churches 
—carrying the idea to the extreme of 
imposing upon their members no creed, 
while the voluntary nature of their govern- 
ment was evidenced in the title of the 
body meeting in Sheffield that day— 


Association. 


Mr. Charles Hawksley (President of the 


Association), in responding, expressed the 
pleasure the delegates had in meeting the 
members of an old congregation like that 


at Sheffield, which had been in active 
existence since 1700, and which was estab- 
lished nearly fifty years earlier. They 
were delighted to find the old church so 
full of life still. 

The Rev. W. R. Shanks proposed “* The 
Sunday School Association,’’ and said the 
urgent problem of the present day was the 
retention of the scholars, and especially 
the young men—because they could be 
sure of the women. They were finding 
in the schools of the industrial, vigorous 
north greater difficulty in getting teachers 
who could handle the lads. It was ur- 
gently necessary to devote attention to 
the lively, irresponsible boy who did not 
see much in the Sunday school or chapel. 
In the Boy Scouts’ movement he believed 
they had a possible line, and one that he 
had found very fruitful. There was also, 
he thought, need for getting at the scholar 
through his or her emotion and feeling 
more than had been done hitherto, instead 
of concerning themselves simply with the 
mind. They wanted something more dis- 
tinctively religious and devotional. 

Mr. Ion Pritchard, in reply, appealed for 
a more sympathetic and helpful apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the teacher in 
the problem of interesting the scholars. 

The Rey. A. H. Dolphin proposed ‘* The 
National Conference,’’ and, in reply, its 
President, Mr. Hugh Rathbone, spoke of a 
growing sympathy towards the Unitarian 
position in the Church of England, some 
of whose members felt they were missing 
something that the Unitarians possessed. 
He concluded with an appeal on behalf of 
the £50,000 fund with which the Sus- ~ 
tentation Fund hoped to improve the status 
of their ministers. 

Mrs. Sinclair (Sheffield) proposed the 
British League of Unitarian Women. Miss 


_Lee responded. 


‘« The District Associations ’? was pro- 
posed by the Rev. T. J. Jenkins, and 
responded to by the Rev. Simon Jones. 


AFTERNOON CONFERENCE. 


‘* Our Missionary Work Under Present- 
Day Conditions ’’ was the subject of the 
afternoon conference. 

Mr. W. G. Turner, who presided, urged 
the need for interesting the scholars, whom 
they hoped to retain in church member- 
ship, not only on Sundays, but in their 
week-day life. 

The Rev. A. H. Dolphin, in discussing 
the conditions and history of local churches 
drew from his investigations the conclu- 
sion that a free theological position could 
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engender an enthusiasm, While denomi- 
nationalism failed to satisfy. He admitted 
a prejudice against the name Unitarianism, 
but after all it had accomplished he would 
feel ashamed if he was anything else. 
They were, however, willing to enlarge 
the title and taken in Free Christians and 
Free Congregationalists, because Unitarians 
had been all that those terms implied all 
along. 

Mr. Percy Preston dealt with national 
opportunities, and in the discussion which 
followed Mr. Grosvenor Talbot pointed 
to a need for a more highly trained and 
erudite type of missionary to combat the 
claims of orthodoxy and the denials of the 
unbeliever. The Rev. Simon Jones sought 
to stir up Unitarians from their self- 
satisfied and exclusive intellectualism to a 
policy of pushfulness, and to fire their 
members with a passion for missionary 
enterprise. 

Tue Eventnc MEgrina. 

In the evening a large public meeting 
was held in Upper Chapel. 

Mr. A. J. Hobson, who presided, said 
that he rejoiced in the liberty of thought 
and conscience for which Unitarians stood, 
and pointed to the danger of the absence 
of so strong a central body as a more 
definite form of government might provide. 
There was all the more need for a loyal 
and generous support. of that central body, 
and he appealed to Sheffield Unitarians to 
make a more liberal response to its needs. 

The Rev. Neander Anderton, speaking 
on ‘‘ Heroisms of the Past,’’ said the 
Christian Church had great reason to be 
proud of its heroes. At the head they 
placed the Master, because Unitarians 
were not prepared to allow orthodoxy an 
exclusive reverence for Christ. His was 
one of the grandest heroisms of history, 
a typical example of the heroism of the 
Church, the triumph over the body for the 
liberation of the soul. 

The Rev. C. J. Street, speaking on 
*“ The Hopes of the Future,’’ said: ‘‘ I 
gaze into the future, and what do I see 2 
I see, amongst other things, creeds and 
theologies and ordinances, good in their 
way, taking the quite secondary place 
which they merit, and yielding sway to the 
fervent reality of religion which is sempi- 
ternal, always rejuvenating itself, always 
universally adapting itself to the special 
needs of races and individuals; I see 
worship no longer content with  self- 
depreciation and fawning adulation and 
selfish petitions, but marking the soul’s 
consciousness of its kinship with God, 
eagerly demanding its own. I see not one 
comprehensive Church, as some people 
dream of, but which I believe to be as 
undesirable as it ig impossible, but a 
multitude of worshipping assemblies regu- 
lating their own method and shape of 
faith according to their own light and 
conscience, each respecting the other and 
co-operating as far as they possibly can in 
all things essential. I see the nation con- 
scientiously training its young people to 
make the best use of their facilities, fitting 
each of them first and foremost for his and 
her own life’s work, cultivating the graces 
of character, and leaving to parents and 
churches to develop their religion. I see 
society no longer given over to cut-throat 
competition, sharply divided between ex- 
tremes of luxury and destitution, but 
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welded together in fraternal solidarity, 


giving everyone his fair opportunity, each 
for all and all for each. Is the dream too 
go d? Is it too much to hope for? No, 
b cause God is, but God does His work 
through !:1 man instruments.’”’ 

Mrs. Sydney Martineau followed with 
an address on “ The Duties of the Present.” 

Mr. 
‘< Religion and Life,’’ confessed himself 
an optimist, despite the  xisting con- 
ditions, which seemed to point to so great 
a divergence between religion and the 
everyday life of the world; he believed 
the golden age of Christianity was dawning. 

The Rey. Alfred Hall gave the last 
address on ‘‘ The Call of Truth.’’ 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
MEETINGS. 


By Onr WHOo was THERE. 


THERE was no mistaking what was 
going on at the Upper Chapel and Channing 
Hall during last week, and he who ran might 
read, on a streamer the length of Channing 
Hall ‘‘ National Unitarian Autumn Meet- 
ings.’’ It was a new name, but it served ; 
and it was well to have a distinctive name, 
for the Sheffield Church Convention was 
in session, while several other missionary 
organisations held meetings too. Our 
meetings grew in interest as the time slipped 
away. There were present representatives 
of societies and churches in the country, 
members of the old-established congrega- 
tions in the neighbourhood, and new friends 
from the enterprising districts of Mex- 
borough, Bolton-on-Dearne, Doncaster, and 
Barnsley. 

It was good to hear the Rev. T. Ander- 
son, the enthusiastic district minister, and 
it would have been good to hear the Rey. 
Percy Jones, under whom the old Unitarian 
congregation, and those who came out 
with him from the Congregational Church 
in Doncaster have united, and formed a 
vigorous free church. Mr. Anderson 
invited his hearers to imagine what 
it meant to make a stand for liberal 
religion with a minimum of equipment and 
a maximum of sincerity as at Barnsley 
where services are carried on with courage 
in an upper room which is reached by two 
flights of steep steps; with pluck and 
endurance which gave an average week- 
night congregation of thirty at Bolton-on- 
Dearne ; and at Mexborough where he had 
experienced his larger birth, and had 
learned a greater peace of mind than he had 
known before. ; 

The Women’s Meeting, now a feature 
at most of our assemblies, led the way in 
spirit and vigour. It produced three 
speakers who should prove a valuable 
addition to the list of women speakers 
in the country. The meeting began late 
because the men had taken so long over the 
welcome, but it ended five minutes before 
time—crisp, bright, spirited and cheerful. 
It is gratifying to feel that the number of 
capable women speakers in our ranks is, 
thanks to the League’s work, bc ing steadily 
increased. 

Mr. Dowson had a session to himself, as 
he deserved. He never gave a brighter 
address in his life; it was all new, and 
everybody was delighted at his vigour, and 
the enthusiasm with which he is setting 


Grosvenor Talbot, speaking on| 


about completing the raising of the fund 
of £50,000 for the sustentation of ministers’ - 
salaries. There are certain individuals in 
the denomination who can do anything 
they set their hands to: Mr. Dowson is 
one of them, and everybody will delight 
to see him reach this goal, and help him 
on the way. What an asset it is to have 
such men, and to find them always on the 
side of the big things! 

The address by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
on ‘‘ Unitarian Thought on Vital Ques- 
tions of Religion’’ was one worthy of 
publication as a tract for wide distribution. 
It was in touch with the problems of life and 
religion which beset the business man and 
the worker. Its point was ‘‘ Individual 
Responsibility,’? and it dealt with sin; 
the place of Scripture, God as a companion, 
and salvation. We hope tc have this 
telling address in our hands for distribu- 
tion; it will be a valuable missionary aid. 

It was an unusual experience to find 
well-known ministers preparing to leave 
before the great service in the Upper Chapel, 
but there was reason for their departure. 
Following the plan adopted some time ago 
when the autumn meeting was held in 
Belfast, services and meetings had been 
arranged at various outlying churches, and 
these ministers were going on duty. 
Their experiences differed, the assemblies 
they addressed were not all large, but the 
same spirit was present in all, and the 
utterances were governed by that frank- 
ness and directness which is always helpful. 
The only one of the addresses to be re- 
ported was Mr. Bowie’s, and it was de- 
livered in the presence of a large con- 
gregation, which, however, did not strain 
the accommodation of Upper Chapel. 

Thursday morning saw a growing con- 
gregation assemble for worship, led by the 
Rev. W. L. Schroeder. - Immediately fol- 
lowing there was the meeting of the Sunday 
School Association, Mr. Hunt presiding. 
The general topic was ‘‘ The Religious 
Education of Our Young People: What is 
the Sunday School Association doing to 
Promote it ?”’ 

The Luncheon is always an attractive 
feature at our big meetings. At Sheffield 
the speaking was of a high order, the only 
thing wanting being the presence of the 
kindly host whose hospitality we were 
obliged to enjoy in his absence. All felt 
deep sympathy with Mr. Hunter and 
regretted the bereavement which had 
caused his absence. Mr. Hobson (ex-Lord 
Mayor) presided. It has seldom been our 
privilege to hear the claims of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association to the 
support of all sorts and conditions of 
Unitarians more forcefully put than by 
Mr. Hobson. Indeed we can only think 
of one occasion, and that was at the public 
meeting in the Upper Chapel the same 
evening, by Mr. Hobson himself. While 
everybody else takes the opportunity 
offered by the meetings of the Associa- 
tion to plead the cause in which he i3 espe- 
cially interested, the claims of the Asso ia- 
tion fail to get that clear treatment which 
they deserve. There was a welcome 
change at Sheffield, and we cordially hope 
that Mr. Hobson’s desire that Sheffield 
should send more subscriptions will become 
an accomplished fact, and that Sheffield’s 
example will be improved upon elsewhere — 
—if there is a place with more enthusiasm 
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_ than Sheffield. We cannot single out the 
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speeches for special reference ; they were 
all happy and bright, pointed and effec- 
tive. 

We missed the afternoon meeting because 
of the valuable hints and counsel of a 
friend, whom we always find stimulating 
and suggestive, and in whose company we 
too seldom found ourselves. But we heard 
of one speech that followed Mr. Dolphin’s 
paper, which led to the remark, ‘‘ It would 
pay to get that man to go round and tell 
the story of this missionary movement, 
just as he told it this afternoon.’’ This 
observation was reported with obvious glee, 
and we are accordingly sorry to have missed 
one of the telling, homely addresses to 
which the dialect can lend force. 

The public meeting was something like 
a public meeting. The floor of the chapel 
was filled. The singing was good, led by 
an organist who delights in his instrument, 
and at the same time believes in congrega- 
tional singing. ‘There is no fear of him do- 
ing anything but resign if ever it is put to 
the Upper Chapel congregation that [they 
should “‘ Join in the worship silently.’’ 
It was good to hear Yorkshire singing ; it 
made one anything but content to listen ; 
everybody had to join in. We can say 
little of the meeting. The chairman dis- 
charged his duties with conspicuous 
success, and the speakers followed him 
with admirable spirit and judgment. 
Sheffield is to be congratulated upon its 
reception of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the Sunday: 
School Association, and the two presidents 
with their indefatigable secretaries may 
rightly feel that all who were fortunate 
enough to be able to attend will have gone 
back to their own churches determined to 
make them, with God’s help, count for 
more than they have ever done in the past. 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
“KUTUMN MEETING. 

THE autumn meeting of the London 
District Unitarian Society was held at 
the Unitarian Christian Church, Lewisham, 
on Tuesday evening last, the 26th inst. 
The President of the Society, Dr. W. 
Blake Odgers, K.C., occupied the chair, 
and he was supported by Mr. Athelstane 
A. Tayler (Chairman of the Society), the 
Rev. W. W. Chynoweth Pope, the Rev. 
E. E, Coleman, the Rev. Douglas W. 
Robson, Mr. Ronald P. Jones (Treasurer), 
and the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson (District 
Minister). : 

The Chairman said that he was some- 
times appalled at the conditions obtaining 
in London, with its wealth and luxury on 
the one hand and dire poverty on the other, 
and he was glad when he thought that 


_Unitarians, though at times in small 


detachments, were bound together in a 
great spirit and enterprise to do what 
good they could amongst their brothers and 
sisters. He felt that they were doing 
what they could to help others to a right 
way of living and thinking, and, above all, 
in appealing to the souls of men. Wealth 
was not the test of courage and purity of 
life, but the test was in the soul of man. 
Old creeds were becoming discredited and 
men were turning away from such; many 
going over to unbelief, and it was their 


duty to call them back to the belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

The Rev. W. W. Chynoweth Pope gave 
a hearty welcome to the London District 
Unitarian Society to Lewisham, and said 
that they were faced with a curious position 
to-day when liberal thinkers were con- 
sidering the discredited creeds of ortho- 
doxy ; that whilst those with such creeds 
seemed to have a lot of enthusiasm and 
full churches, those who had a free and 
simple religion and were intellectually cer- 
tain of their religion, having advanced 
beyond the others, did not have the full 
churches. The new note that was needed 
in the congregational life of the liberal 
thinkers was that although their members 
had come to feel that they could go alone 
in their faith, sure of their steps, they 
ought not to desert but to stay and help 
others to get on to their feet. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Ronald P. Jones, put 
in a plea for a wider circle of subscribers 
to the Society’s finances in view of the good 
work that was being done in and around 
London. Speaking about discredited 
creeds, Mr. Jones said that there was still 
an enormous amount of steady-going, 
narrow orthodoxy existing. A large num- 
ber of religious people were still wrapped 
up in what was, to them, an old-fashioned 
orthodoxy. The Unitarian function was 
and still is to lead intelligent opinion in a 
free and iberal direction, but the Unit- 
arian ought not to expect, always, that 
those who were led in that way would of 
necessity join him. 

The Rev. E. E. Coleman said his im- 
pression was that in the Church of England 
there were a few distinguished scholars 
who did not see fit to dogmatise after the 
fashion of their ancestors, but with regard 
to. the bulk, the clergy were pitiably 
ignorant of the lines along which men 
were thinking to-day. That was not quite 
true in the same degree of representatives 
of Nonconformity, and the speaker thought 
that some of his Unitarian friends would 
be astonished if they knew how much 
sympathy there was for a liberal religion 
in churches commonly called orthodox. 
In them there was a considerable leavening 
of progressive thought, though usually the 
official element was against a movement 
in that direction. He believed in the 
significance of small communities. Many 
who were compelled to give up the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, as they had to 
give it up, did not realise that they were 
undermining the very structure of their 
theology. Whilst this was not prophetic 
that Unitarian churches were going to 
carry everything before them, it was pro- 
phetic of the fact that in the religious life 
of the country the great principles for 
which Unitarian churches stood would 
remain in the future. The gospel of a 
progressive Christianity appealed to the 
needs and aspiration of the time. 

The Rev. Douglas W. Robson spoke of 
‘* Liberal Theology and Modern Mis- 
sions.”’ Mr. A. A. Tayler and the Rev. 
J. A. Pearson also addressed the meeting. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL, 


Tue Rev. Gordon Cooper writes from 
the Parsonage, Mansford-street, Bethnal 
Green, HK. :—‘‘ I wish to make an earnest 
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appeal to your readers for contributions 
to the Poor’s Purse at the Mansford-street 
Mission. I had a smaller balance than 
usual to bring forward at the beginning 
of this year, and with many claims upon 
the funds, this was soon exhausted. But 
there have been many cases since then 
which I could not refuse to help ; conse- 
quently the account is now largely over- 
drawn. I appeal to your readers to help 
me pay off this deficit and to give me a 
good balance to begin the New Year with. 
We have also a Christmas Fund, towards 
which I shall be glad to receive con- 
tributions.’’ 


Se 


Ir is announced that the Jowett Lecture 
will be delivered on Wednesday, December 
11, at 8.30 p.m., in the Library of the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock- 
place, W.C., by the Rev. Canon Rash- 
dall, Litt.D. Subject: ‘‘ The Idea of the 
Church.’’ Chairman, the Very Rev. W. 
R. Inge, D.D. (Dean of St. Paul’s). Ad- 
mission will be free to the public. On 
account of the revival of the Hibbert 
Lectures, there will be this year, and in 
future, a single Jowett Lecture instead 
of a course of lectures as hitherto. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Blackburn.—The local branch of theWomen’s 
League is actively pursuing its way. In 
the nature of things, energy has to be mainly 
directed to increasing the building fund, 
end with this in view the ladies held an ‘‘ At 
Home’’ on November 14. The church 
room was tastefully decorated, and about 100 
guests assembled to enjoy a musical programme 
which had been arranged by Miss Almond, 
L.R.A.M. On November 23 a League Rally 
wes held. Contingents came from neigh- 
bouring branches. Greetings were brought 
by the various representatives, and an address 
was delivered by Miss Helen Brooke Herford. 
Miss Gardner, M.A., presided. 

Dudley.—Mr. E. Glyn Evans, who is at 
present completing his studies at the Victoria 
University, and the Unitarian College, Man- 
chester, has been unanimously elected pastor 
of the Old Meeting House Church, Wolver- 
hampton-street, and chaplain of Baylis’s 
Schools. He has accepted the appointments 
and will commence his duties at the close of 
his college session. 

Great Yarmeouth.—Temperance Sunday was 
observed on Sunday, November 24, when 
Mr. Geo. Ward (Bury St. Edmunds) gave an 
address on ‘‘ The Way to a Sober England.’’ 
There was a large congregation. On Monday 
evening (under the auspices of the Suffolk 
Temperance Federation) Mr. Ward gave a 
lecture in the Town Hall on ‘‘ Alcohol and 
Race Culture.’’ Mr. J. Williment, J.P., 
presided. 

Halifax: The late Mr. A. Wadswerth.—The 
Northgate End Chapel has sustained a severe 
loss by the death of Mr. Arnold H. Wadsworth, 
which took place on November 17, at the 
early age of 38. He had been connected with 
the congregation and Sunday school all his life. 
For many years he had been a teacher, and 
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in ministerial work. Not only did he bear a | divines in England were important by reason 


at the time of his death was superintendent in 
the Sunday school. He was a member of 
the Chapel Committee, and also a trustee of 
the chapel. Amongst other offices which he 
held in connection with the place were that of 
treasurer of the Mutual Improvement Society 
and president of the Band of Hope. The Band 
of Hope movement ever had his warm support, 
and at various periods he had been treasurer 
and president of the Halifax and District Band 
of Hope Union. He had also been president 
of the Yorkshire Unitarian Club. Politically 
Mr. Wadsworth was a staunch Liberal, and 
had been an active worker in connection with 
the Central Ward Liberal Club and Council. 
The British Commercial Temperance Associa- 
tion received his warm support, and in many 
other ways he had been a useful citizen. He 
was a well-known Freemason, being a member 
of St. John’s Lodge. Mr. Wadsworth had an 
extensive business, and his amiable disposition 
had won him a host of friends both in and out 
of town. He leaves a widow and three sons 
to mourn his loss. The funeral took place 
at Northgate End Chapel, and afterwards at 
Stoney-road Cemetery on November 20, and 
was very largely attended. The Rev. W. L. 
Schroeder, who conducted the memorial 
service, at the close gave a brief address. There 
were some men, he said, who attracted by their 
brilliant gifts, or by their intellectual achieve- 
ments; there were others who claimed our 
hearts by virtue of their good nature, generosity 
of disposition, and the tender pity for all who 
were in trouble or sorrow. Mr. Wadsworth 
was among the latter. A man of modest 
disposition, shy even in the estimate of his own 
worth, he was always generous with his time 
and with his mind, laying claim to our affections 
by virtue of the goodness of his life. When 
he (Mr. Schroeder) thought of him in any 
characteristic position, he recalled his figure 
as he stood at the desk in the Sunday school, 
giving out the hymns in a shy, almost reluctant 
way, at times as if he felt the honour of his 
office to be too great. He (the speaker) 
thought of the hymns he read all the way 
through, dwelling on phrases that seemed 
to touch his heart. Most of all he associated 
him with the hymn just sung, a verse of which 
might be a fitting motto and characteristic 
of his life : 
“* To duty firm, to conscience true, 
However tried and pressed, 
In God’s clear sight, high work we do 
If we but do our best.” 


Hyde Chapel: Welcome to the Rev. F. H. 
Vaughan.—The annual soiree of Hyde Chapel 
congregation this year, which was held on 
Tuesday, November 19, in the schoolroom, was 
of more than ordinary interest, on account of 
the advent of the new minister, the Rey. F. H. 
Vaughan, and a reception was held in his 
honour. Amongst those present were the Rey. 
H. E. and Mrs. Dowson, the Rev. F. H. and Miss 
Vaughan, the Rev. H. E. and Mrs. Perry, Mrs. 
A. T. Hibbert, Miss Dowson, Councillor Percy 
Hibbert, Councillor and Mrs. Jos. Hibbert, 
Mrs. A. Aspland, the Misses Aspland, Councillor 
W. Robinson, Mr. John Rowecroft, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Slater, Mr. John Hall Brooks, Mr. W. 
Woolley, and other members of the congrega- 
tion. Mr. W. Hudson occupied the chair, and 
supporting him on the platform were the new 
minister, Mr. Vaughan, the Rev. H. E. Dow- 
son, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas (of Bir- 
mingham), Mr. Birch (of Mansfield), and Coun- 
cillor P. Hibbert. The chairman expressed the 
pleasure he had in being their chairman that 
' hight, for they were about to put the finishing 
touch upon the momentous decision arrived at 
at their annual meeting, when they resolved to 
invite Mr. Vaughan to come and be a minister 
at their chapel. That was Mr. Vaughan’s 
welcome soiree. They were not only giving 
a welcome to him, but also to his sister, Miss 
Vaughan. Mr. Vaughan came to them not as 
an untried man. He had had long experience 


record for able ministerial work, but he had 
made himself felt wherever he had been in the 
public offices of the town. Wherever he had 
been he had gained the respect, esteem, and 
affection, not only of his own congregation, but 
of the whole community in which he lived. He 
thought they might consider themselves most 
fortunate that he had accepted their invitation; 
but while they congratulated themselves some- 
what on that score, they must not be unmind- 
ful of their obligations to him. Mr. Percy 
Hibbert, in giving a welcome on behalf of the 
congregation, said that he was sure Mr, 
Vaughan felt a responsibility in coming to 
assist in the work with Mr. Dowson, who had 
carried it on all those years, and he was quite 
sure the congregation felt a deep responsibility 
in inviting Mr. Vaughan to fill that onerous 
and responsible position. They had heard of 
the great place Mr. Vaughan filled in the life 
of the Mansfield congregation and in the life 
of Mansfield, and the people there were sorry 
he was leaving to come to Gee Cross. He 
was sure there was in their mind, as well as in 


his, a sense of responsibility in inviting him~ 


to come there to take up the work, and there 
was a sense of responsibility in themselves to 
assist Mr. Vaughan to carry out that work. 
Mr. Birch, of the Mansfield congregation, added 
a few cordial words. The Rey. J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas next spoke, congratulating them upon 
securing such a man as his friend Mr. Vaughan 
as their minister. He believed he had done 
wisely and well—in spite of the great position 
he had made for himself in Mansfield—in com- 
ing to Gee Cross, where he would have a larger 
opportunity for work, and a larger congrega- 
tion to minister to. In his concluding re- 
marks the speaker made a strong appeal to 
them to attend the Sunday services, and co- 
operate with Mr. Vaughan in his work. When 
he rose to respond Mr. Vaughan was accorded 
a very hearty welcome. He felt, he said, he 
was coming home, and although he had not 
come to Gee Cross previously, he had lived four 
years in Manchester as a student, and once 
they had lived in the north they always 
felt they wanted to be in the north. He 
thanked them for the good things that had 
been said. He hoped they would deal leniently 
with him, and allow him a little time to get 
to know them. To get to know their faces 
would be a piece of work, and to get to know 
all their names would take perhaps as much 
time as it did to learn a new language. He 
asked for freedom—that they would not 
expect him to preach what they believed, but 
that they would expect him to preach and 
work out every truth that God, in His great 
abundance and mercy, might reveal to them. 
Mr. Dowson, being next called upon, said 
Mr. Vaughan was coming to a congregation 
generously full of fellowship to their minister. 
If any minister was grateful to his people he 
was grateful to them, and those who offered 
him a free pulpit. A free pulpit was the very 
heart of heaven—ireedom to speak without 
hindrance, to go to political meetings, and he 
had once or twice been to political meetings— 
would they believe it! He assured Mr. 
Vaughan that a minister at Hyde Chapel was 
not to be a cleric, but just a man among men, a 
fellow citizen with all those around the chapel 
as well as those within it. He was happy to 
think of the church he loved in the hands of 
Mr. Vaughan. He had been very anxious 
about the coming time when the congregation 
would be without him, when he was gone, and 
he was almost ready ; he had such faith in that 
church with Mr. Vaughan. Might God bless 
the people he had lived for, and God bless Mr. 
Vaughan, the minister they had chosen. 
London: Lay Preachers’ Union.—The subject 
of Dr. J. E. Odgers’ lecture, delivered at Essex 
Hall on Friday, November 22, was ‘‘ Unitarian- 
ism in England.’’ After referring to the mar- 
tyrdom of Legate and Whiteman in 1612, Dr. 
Odgers proceeded to show that the Socinian 


of the ethical standpoint from which they ap- 
proached the problems of theology, and of their 
toleration and modesty, rather than because 
of the value of their intellectual contribution, 
towards the development of religious thought. 
The views and work of John Bidle, Thomas 
Firmin, John Taylor of Norwich, Belsham, 
Priestley and Lindsey, among others, were 
passed under review; and in dealing with the 
growth amongst the Presbyterians of the 
feeling against compulsory subscription to 
articles of faith, the lecturer spoke of a book 
published about the year 1736 by James 
Strong, of Ilminster, and bearing some such 
title as ‘‘ The Shorter Catechism Revised for 
the Use of the Young.’’ He had tried in vain 
to obtain a copy of this work, although he 
had read a large amount of literature directed 
against it on account of its broad and tolerant 
character.. If any reader of this column has 
seen or heard of any copy of the book, men- 
tioned, he is requested to kindly communicate 
with Dr. Odgers. The changes of thought con- 
cerning the doctrines of the Atonement and 
of Original Sin were briefly indicated, and the 
differences between the Unitarianism of Lind- 
sey and the broader Presbyterian were illus- 
trated. The subject of the concluding lecture 
will be *‘ Unitarianism in America..’ 

London Sunday School Seciety—A very 
successful social evening for teachers and 
elder scholars was held at Essex Hall on 
Saturday, November 23, when fully 350 guests 
were welcomed by Mr. Herbert Gimson, the 
President of the Society, on behalf of the 
Committee. After an hour spent in social 
intercourse, an excellent programme of music 
and recitations was given. The arrangements 
had been made by the Women’s Social Club, 
the entertainment committee of which, 
and Mrs. Freeston in particular, are warmly 
to be thanked for their efforts. During the 
course of the evening Mrs. Gimson presented 
to the Rhyl-street School the Cricket Shield 
of the Laymen’s Club, which had been won 
by that School’s XI. ' 

Londen: Wood Green.—Mrs. Sydney Mar- . 
tineau opened the annual sale of work, held in 
the large hall attached to Unity Church, on 
Saturday, November 23. A sum of about 
£100 was realised towards church expenses. 

Manchester : Longsight.—The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held on Sunday, 
November 17, when the sermons were preached 
by the Rev. 8. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., 
Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College. A sacred cantata, entitled, “* Chris- 
tian Graces,’’ was given in the afternoon by 
the scholars and teachers, assisted by mem- 
bers of the choir. The minister, the Rev. B. C. 
Constable, conducted the devotional part of 
the service. 

Manchester.—Miss M. Wolff, of Hale, in 
the course of some criticism of the music at the 
united service held at Cross-street Chapel last 
Saturday, and especially of the singing of 
Matheson’s hymn ‘‘ O Love that will not let me 
go’’ to a strange tune, writes as follows :— 
“« T suppose it is a “ counsel of perfection ’ to 
wish that one day we might have one hymn 
book with tunes attached, and use it in all our 
chapels. But I do think we lose a great deal 
in not haying universal tunes anyway to all 
the best known and most frequently sung 
hymns. We should all resent it if ‘ Christians 
Awake * or ‘ Come, ye thankful people,’ were 
taken to new tunes (however beautiful). 
There is a charm in words and music inter- 
mingling in one’s mind, and, I think, even 
though probably all would not agree as to the 
best tunes, if once we got accustomed to them. 
(care being taken in the first instance to find 
out what tune was used by the majority to 
certain words) it would be better than leaving 
the choice entirely in the hands of one man 
—the organist—as is now most often done. 
If anyone should not know where Dr. Peace’s 
tune to Matheson’s hymn is to be found, it is in 
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the musical edition of the ‘‘ New Hymnal ”’ 
and in the Congregational ‘‘ Worship Song.’’ 

Pontypridd.—An excclient concert was given 
at the New Town Hall on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 21, organised by the committee of the 
Unitarian Church, which it is acknowledged 
on all hands contributes much to the musical 
education of the town. Madame Goodwin, 
Mr. Louis Pecskai, and Madame Janet Garnett, 
were the artistes, and one of the items on the 
programme which was most appreciated was 
Beethoven's ** Kreutzer Sonata,’’ beautifully 
rendered by Madame Goodwin and Mr. Pecskai. 

Scottish Unitarian Association: Annual 
Meeting.—The fifty-second annual mecting of 
the Scottish Unitarian Association was held 
in St. Vincent-street Unitarian Church, Glas- 
gow, on Saturday, November 23, Dr. J. K. 
Wood presiding. Prior to the meeting the 
delegates, who represented all the Unitarian 
Churches of Scotland and also the Univer- 
salist Church at Stenhousemuir, were enter- 
tained to tea, provided by the friends of St. 
Vincent-street Church. The annual reports, 
submitted by the secretary, showed that the 
Committee had done a great deal of active 
work during the past year in promoting the 
cause of Unitarianism in Scotland. With the 
help of the various Scottish ministers and a 
number of laymen, they had been able to 
agsist in carrying on regular Sunday services at 
Stenhousemuir and Kirkcaldy. They had 
also continued publishing the little morithly 
periodical called the ‘‘ Scottish Unitarian,’’ 


and had sent supplies to each Church for free 


distribution to their members. A successful 
Unitarian Conference had also been held at 
Dundee during the visit to that city of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It was stated that during the past 
two years the Association had reduced the 
bonds of £600 on the Kilmarnock Church 
property by £133. The membership of the 
Association had increased slightly during the 
year. The following office bearers were 
re-elected :—President, Dr. J. K. Wood, Dun- 
dee; vice-president, William Kirkhope, Edin- 
burgh; secretary, A. MacLaren, Glasgow ; 
and treasurer, V. G. Jennings, Glasgow. The 
usual vote of thanks concluded a very success 
ful meeting. 

Stratford : Welcome to the Pioneer Preachers. 
—On Saturday evening, November 16, the 
congregations of the Unitarian Churches at 
Stratford, Forest Gate, and Walthamstow 
assembled in the schoolroom of the church at 
Stratford to welcome the Pioneer Preachers. 
The Hostel is now under the Wardenship of 
Dr. Tudor Jones, and the five preachers will, 
for the present, supply the pulpits of the three 
churches which united to welcome them. 
Letters of regret for absence and good wishes 
for the success of the new experiment were 
read from Dr. Blake Odgers, the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie, the Rev. T. P. Spedding, and 
Mr. Moseley, of the Forest Gate Church. Dr. 
Tudor Jones, who occupied the chair, expressed 
the feelings of those present in a cordial speech, 
and recalled some incidents of his own life 
relating to the change of his religious beliefs, 
which had created more difficulties for him 
as a Calvanistic Methodist than the young 
preachers whom they were welcoming had to 
face. He believed that they had a great work 
before them, and he rejoiced in their courage, 
and in the fact that they stood for something 
other than the intellectual life. The Rev. J. 
Arthur Pearson, minister of the London 
District Unitarian Society; Mr. W. J. Noel, 
the secretary of the church at Stratford; Mr. 
Alfred Wilson, the Rev. A. H. Biggs (Ilford), 
Mr. W. H. Morris (Walthamstow), Mr. Stables 
(Forest Gate), Mr. Causebrooke, who welcomed 
the preachers on behalf of the local branch 
of the Liberal Christian League, Mr. E. 
Fyson, on behalf of the London Unitarian 
Lay Preachers’ Union, and Mr. Macpherson 
(Plaistow) also spoke. The three Pioneer 
Preachers who were present, Mr. Fred Cottier, 
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Mr. F. G. Barrett-Ayers, and Mr. Stanley 


Mossop, responded, expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the warm welcome they had received, 
and the hopeful spirit in which they were about 
to begin their new work. 


' NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


Tue OTHER Sipe or War. 

Sir Adam Block has. sent an urgent 
appeal to the Times from Constantinople 
begging for assistance on behalf of the 
Turkish refugees. The fierce fighting of the 
last few weeks has resulted in grief and 
misery to thousands of families, whether 
Moslem or Christians, in all parts of the 
Near East. In addition to these there 
are the wounded soldiers themselves, 
numbering many thousands, ‘‘ whose state 
of sufferirig and sickness is beyond descrip- 
tion.’’ We grow accustomed all too soon 
to the sensational accounts of actual war 
which appear in the press, and people 
who would be greatly distressed if they 
saw an accident involving human suffering 
to a single person in the street can read 
almost without a pang that 50,000 casual- 
ties were reported after a five days’ 
engagement. But Sir Adam Block’s letter 
makes us realise more poignantly the 
terrible sufferings of the Turkish refugees, 
which can only be mitigated if a generous 
response is made to the demands upon our 
sympathy and charity. 

co * * 

A description is given of the long strings 
of rude four-wheel carts carrying whole 
famihes to Asia Minor. For these people 
there 1s no return. ‘‘ Their villages are 
pulaged and burned. In many cases they 
were fired upon as they left in carts or in 
boats, and so great was their panic, 
and the hurry of their exodus, that there 
are cases where women have come away 
without their children and where children 
have escaped in the general rush without 
their parents,’’ who have no means of 
finding them. Many of these wanderers 
have dropped by the wayside and will 
never be heard of again; all of them 
are in a wretched plight, and have little 
to cover them, and scarcely anything to 
eat. Their patience is the most wonderful 
thing about them. They blame no one, 
and make no outcry. ‘‘ They say little 
at all, only wondering what the next 
misfortune is to be.’’ Cholera is now 
making ravages in their ranks, and the 
severities of winter must shortly overtake 
them, with what harrowing results can 
be easily imagined. Shall we do nothing, 
in the name of our common humanity, to 
help these suffering people ? 


MentTa.t_y DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 

It was reported at a meeting of the 
Education Committee of the London 
County Council a week ago that in the 
last two years the number of mentally 
defective children for whom accommoda- 
tion in the schools is required had increased 
by 795. This was probably due to a 
large extent to the development of the 
medical inspection of elementary school- 
children. It was recommended that addi- 
tional accommodation should be provided 


for these children by means of 40 places in 
a new school in Hammersmith; 65 
places in a new school in North Padding- 
ton ; 115 places ina new school in Hoxton ; ~ 
65 places in a new school in Bethnal- 
green; 50 places in a new school in 
Lewisham ; 150 places in Deptford ; and 
25 places in Wandsworth. 


Tue Peace Socrmry. 


The secretary of the Peace Society, Dr. 
W. Evans Darby, writes to us to explain 
that the state of the funds, owing to 
multiplied appeals in all directions, does 
not permit the Society to send the usual 
personal invitation to observe Peace Sun- 
day, which falls on December 22, direct 
to all ministers as in former years. We 
therefore desire to call attention to the 
observance, which will have a_ special 
significance this year in view of the un- 
settled state of Europe and the responsi- 
bility which is laid upon Great Britain 
to maintain peaceable relations with other 
countries. Literature for personal use 
and information will be sent free on 
application to the Secretary of the Peace 
Society, 47, New Broad-street, E.C. 


Sie L. AuMA-TapEMa’s House. 


The idea of acquiring for the nation 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s house in 
St. John’s Wood, which has been described 
as the most beautiful house in London, has 
been revived, and as it is now in the market 
we hope that a real effort will be made 
to secure it. The bronze frame of the 
entrance hall is cast from that of the 
house of Humachaia in Pompeii, and the 
private library and writing room is built 
as the Atrium of a Roman house, with 
Impluvium, marble fountain, alabaster 
walls, and a ceiling copied from one at 
Pompeii. The white panel screens in the 
hall were painted by Leighton, Poynter, 
Broughton, Hast, Riviere, MacWhirter, 
John Collier, and Val Prinsep. Lady Alma- 
Tadema’s studio, in contrast to the rest 
of the house, was in seventeenth century 
Dutch style. 


Lanp-SEALING. 


Attention has been drawn to the new 
regulation with regard to the catching -of 
seals in the open sea. We are glad to 
learn from the Amimal’s Friend that, land- 
sealing on the Pribyloff Islands, as it has 
been carried on by the Government of 
the United States, is also to be discontinued. 
Congress has passed a Bill (by a unanimous 
vote of the Senate) providing a close 
season of five years for the fur seals on the 
Pribyloffs, where the methods of driving 
and clubbing have long been a disgrace 
to civilisation. Those of our readers 
who are not acquainted with the facts 
should read Mr, Collinson’s pamphlet 
‘“ How Sealskins are Obtained.’ 


Tur Rassir’s New Nat. 


A very curious instance of the way 
in which species are modified in accordance 
with their needs is furnished by W. G. 
Jordan in ‘* The Kingship of Self-Control,’’ 
to which the Ammals’ Friend draws 
attention. ‘‘ About forty-five years ago 
three pairs of enterprising rabbits were 
introduced into Australia. To-day, the 
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increase of these six immigrants may be 
counted by millions.. They became a pest 
to the country. Fortunes have been 
spent to exterminate them. Wire fences 
many feet high and thousands of miles long 
have been built to keep out the invaders. 
The rabbits had to fight awful odds to 
live, but they have now outwitted man. 
They have developed a new nail—a long 
nail by which they can retain their hold 
on the fence while climbing. With this 
same nail they can burrow six or eight 
inches under the netting, and thus enter 
the fields that mean food and life to them. 
They ate now laughing at man. Reserve 
power has vitalised for these rabbits latent 
possibilities, because they did not tamely 
accept their conditions, but in their 
struggle to live, learned how to live.”’ 


Abcilecs 


Unitarian Church, 


AN APPEAL. 


Tur Aberdeen Church Committee desires to 
reduce the debt remaining on the new church. 
It cost £7,000 in 1906, and £1,200 is still 
owing and hampering the work. For the 
loan of this sum £56 per year interest has to be 
paid. This is a great drain upon the income, 
seeing there is no endowment, and the members 
consist almost entirely of the working class, 
While in every other respect the church 
flourishes, the finances are a great worry owing 
to this interest. 


The church members are always working for 
this reduction, and they are now making a 
special effort, by organising a EFazaar, to be 
held on December 20 and 21. They appeal to 
the sympathisers at a distance to help them 
in their effort. 


TEM PERANCE IN THE ARMY. 


The Royal Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, which is carrying on such a useful 
work in every military station throughout 
the Empire, sends us some interesting 
figures which indicate the remarkable 
change that has taken place in the morale 


The McQuaker Trustees have promised’ £65 
on our ability to reduce the debt to £1,000. 


The following amounts have been received 
towards the present effort. 


of the Army during the last thirty years. £ s. de 
Surgeon-General Gubbins, Director-General food oe ; a i 
A.M.S., states Geet Enormous reductions G. W. Chitty, Esq. 5 0.0 
have taken place in regard to invaliding and Jon Pritchard, Esq. 5-= 0 0 
sickness. In 1889, 688 men were ad- ie ae ae : 2 . 
mitted to hospital with delirium tremens, ee Esq, yc 
and in 1910 they numbered only 37!”’ W. Haslam, Esq. = 2-0 0 
General Sir John French, Inspector-General ‘‘ H.,’’ Aberdeen .. 220 = © 
of the Forces, speaking at Aldershot, said : Ed. Chitty, Esq. eee 
‘* Highteen years ago drunkenness was a alee Each S a eee 

g years ag i Sars Chas. Carter, Esq... 1 0 0 
very common crime, now heavy drinking Shnvalllapsnrivenitis 5. 1115.0 


in the canteen is a thing of the past, and 
crime has immensely decreased.’’ The 
reduction in crime of all kinds has been 
no less remarkable, the numbers having 
fallen from 15,000 in 1902 to 640 in 1910. 


Donations and articles for the Fazaar will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by 


Lucxine TAVENER, Minister. 
109, Whinhill-road, Aberdeen. 


During 1909 no less than twelve prisons 
were closed because the numbers in prisons 
had fallen from 1,542 to 600! ‘The 
Association numbers 60,000 members, 
and with its fifty years’ record at home 
and abroad justly claims a share in help- 
ing to bring about this general improve- 
ment. 


BELIGIOUS COFFEE. 


KILBURN USITARIAN CHURCH, 


Quex Road, N.wWy. 
NNUAL SALE OF WORK by the 


Ladies’ Congregational Working Party 
(for the benefit of the Church Funds), Dee. os 
3.15 p.m.to 10 pm.; Dee.6, 3.15 pm. to7 p.m. 
To be opened Thursday, Dec. 5, by 
Miss EDITH PRESTON. 
Chairman: MowBray MarRas, Esq. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


STAND UNITARIAN CHAPEL & SCHOOL. 


Preliminary Notice. 


SALE OF WORK will be held on 

April 17 & 19, 1912, in aid of repairs to 
the Organ, a new schoo! Piano, &. Fuil par- 
ticulars announced later, 


= = = = ‘A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearnesgs,” 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, 


TURKEYS! TURKEYS! 


Fat Geese, Ducks, and Fowls, 
New Laid and Cooking Eggs. 
CHRISTMAS ORDERS NOW TAKEN, 


Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. Teddington Park-road, Teddington. 


and MS. 
of every deseription accurately typed, 
ls. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. ~ “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P, 
PoTrTeEeR. 


RANGE-OVER-SAN DS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Anice E. Passavanr receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application, ; 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


K AST GRINSTEAD.— Furnished 
Cottage to Let. Pleasantly situated, 
good garden and lawn. Two sitting-rooms, 
three bedrooms. ‘Twenty minutes’ walk from 
Station. —A. C., Inquirer Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


| TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
« ADELAIDE PLace, LONDON BRIDGE. 


; DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WaLpEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A. Harpcasrir, 
Besa: 

Lesiig T. Borner. | Miss Cec1L GRADWELL. 
Humeurny G. RussELe. 

A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

* Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- ° 
ference Shares of £20 each are iseved suitahle 
for smali investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 

they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on skort notice. 
Repayments, Survey Fees, aud Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 
HENRY TT. WRIGHT, Menager. 


LAs Fine Hemstitched al]-Linen 
HANDKERCHIEFS, narrow’ hem, 
1s. 6d. per half-dozen, postage 3d. Ladies’ 
Lawn Handkerchiefs, ls. half-dozen, postage 
3d. Patterns and illustrated list free.— 
Hourvron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ANDSOME SHILLING BREAK- 
FAST CLOTH! Genuine Irish Lisen 
Cream Damask; dainty shamrock centre 
design ; borders to match; 42 in. square. 
Postage 3d. extra.—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


LD FALSE TEETH. — We give 
highest possible prices for above. Offers 
made ; if umacceptable. teeth return<d. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any form, 
Bankers’ references ; straightforward dealing. 
—Woo.FaLL & Co., Southport. 
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“*M.A.B.” 


(Mainly About Books.) 
An Illustrated Magazine for Book Lovers. 


The December issue contains a fine poem by 
RICHARD MIDDLETON entitled “‘ The Carol 
of the Poor Children” ; an article on ‘‘ The Christ- 
mas Tree and its History,” by C. A. MILES, &c., &c, 
A specimen copy will be sent gratis and post free to 


any reader of THE INQUIRER on receipt of a 
ial post-card. 


Write to-day to 


“M.A.B.” 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE 
PUTUMAYO: 


THE DEVIL’S 
PARADISE. 


Travels in the Peruvian Amazon Region 
and an account of the Atrocities. committed 
upon the Indians therein. By W. E. 
HARDENBURG, C.E. Edited and with 
an Introduction by C. REGINALD 
ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10/6 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


An account of the travels of Mr. Hardenburg 
on the Putumayo River, the great tributary of 
the Amazon, in territory disputed by Peru and 
Columbia, which brought to notice the terrible 
atrocities inflicted upon the Indians of the 
region by the rubber-gatherers. Apart from its 
value as an account of the incidents leading up 
to the exposure of the occurrences, the book 
forms an interesting description of life and 
travel in one of the least-known parts of the 
world, in the heart of South America. Essential 
portions of the Foreign Office Report by Consul 
Sir Roger Casement are included, the whole 
forming a valuable, if terrible, record of one of 
the most remarkable occurrences in the history 


of commerce, 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN WAUGH 


By ROSA WAUGH. 


With an Introduction by LORD ALVER- 
STONE and 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 5/- net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

The authoritative biography of the founder of the 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 


; At ail Booksellers. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE; LONDON. 


Meat 


Robert Collyer’s Books. 


Crown 8vo, 330+xxiv. pp. Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net; 
French morocco, full gilt, 5s. net; postage 4d. 


Where the Light Dwelleth. ; 
Twenty Sermons. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Biographical Sketch by Cartes Harcrove, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 248 pp., 3s. net. postage 4d. 
; Some Memories. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with 
quiet but irrepressible veins of humour and tenderness. 
Crown 8yo, 174 pp., 2s. 6d. net, postage 4a. 

Thoughts for Daily Living. 
From the Spoken and Written Words of RoBrRT 
CortyER. Hdited & arranged by ImoGEN CLARK. 

Crown 8vo, 208 pages, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
Things New and Old. Fourteen Sermons, 
Paper covers, 3d. net, postage 1d. 

Two Sermons, with Prayers. 

Crown 8vo, 58 pp., 2s. net, postage 34. 
Father Taylor. 


Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR BOOKLETS. 
Legends of Samoa, — 


Just Out, and 


Buddha the Enlightened. 


Second Thousand. By 
GEORGE BURNETT STALLWORTHY. 

“Tnteresting, beautiful... rhythmical and expres- 
sive poetry.”’—Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE.” 

“Vhis charming ‘Buddha.’”—JOHN A. HAMILTON. 

Delighted with it.”—F. J. PAYNE, Hon. Gen. Sec. 
Buddhist Soc. Great Britain. 

“IT want ten copies of ‘Legends of Samoa.’ Just the 
thing to send to friends.”""—KAYNER STORR. 

Price Sixpence net. 40 pp. 

BOOK Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Lindsey Hall 
Theological Lectures. 


The Second Lecture of the Course will be given at 


LINDSEY HALL, 
The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, W. 


(Close to Underground Stations), 


On Thursday, Dee. 12, at 8.30 p.m., 
BY THE 
Rev. Canon LILLEY, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Paddington, 


Subject : 
“ MODERNISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN.” ° 


Admission 1s. 


LITERARY MECCAS. 


16 Drawings in Portfolio by LUCKING TAVENER, 
Homes and Haunts of Milton, Words- 
worth, Fitzgerald, J. M. Barrie, &c. 

PRICE 5s. POST FREE. 


Proceeds for Aberdeen Church Debt Extinction Fund, 
To be had of Rev. LUCKING TAVENER, 109, Whinhill- 
road, Aberdeen. 


S Three Black Stones,” 


and other Stories. 
WRITTEN FOR GIRLS. PRICE 2s. @d. NET. 
By K. E. COGSWELL. 
Orders, 197, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


att 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 60 
Guineas. 

Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Entrance Examination, Friday, Dec. 13. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HIGHGATE, Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN Tasot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.x—Apply to 

the HEAD MisrTREss. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and professions, 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H. N.STePHENSON,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. SrEPHENSON. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT. SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 

Head Mistress: Miss EstHrer Case, M.A.- 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstmhRBROOK HICKS, 
B.Sc. London. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. The School Building has been 
enlarged and there isnow accommodation for 

20 Boarders. 


“TIVHE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HicH-cLASs PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term.—Applica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F. GARRETT, 
M.A., “ The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 


ROW BOROUGH BEACON, SussEx. 

— Mr. J. V. Lister, M.A. Cambridge, 

receives a few Pupils requiring care and indi- 

vidual preparation for University and other 

exams. Special advantages for delicate pupils. 
—Apply, The Mount. 


OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—-The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
moraing before the date of issue. 


a 


SUNDAY, December 8. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canny. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1] and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rey. G. C. Cressy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Dapruyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. M. WzstTon, D.D., 
PhD: 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. E. B. Sprteut, M.A. 
December 12, Lindsey Hall, Lecture by 
Canon LILLEY,,. 8.30. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, 
Rev. J. ARTHUR PEARSON; 6.30. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. F. Corrimr ; 
6.30, Mr. Francis B. AyRzEs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. BERTRAM LisrER, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. H. Biees. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 

7, Rev. Dr. TupoR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rey. C. Rormr, 
B.A. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. W. 
H. Drummonp, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CuyvnowrETH 
Pope. 

Mansford-street ChurchFand Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GORDON COOPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Doveras W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LIONEL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Mr. STanney 
Mossor; 6.30, Mr. Frep. Corrimr. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. G. Hamitron VANCE. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Leg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3. 
and 6.30, Rey. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6,30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. McDoweEtu. 

BirMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lruoyp 
THOMAS. 

BirMineHAM, Church of‘the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUvSTIN, 
M.A. 

Buackproot, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Bopein Suire. 

Bouron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Isuan Jonus, M.A. 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Dayis, 
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Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, B.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road> 
11 and 7, Rev. PrresrtEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GHoRGE 
WARD, 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. StrREEtT. 

CamBripGE, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis. 

CxustprR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN EvANs. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
Styaz, 6.30, Rev. HE. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Doyzr, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev- 
E. Savett Hicxs, M.A. 

EvrsHAmM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMS. 

Ge Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN. 

Hastineas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11.30 
and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev F. K. 
FREESTON. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConNnELL. 

Liverpoou, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivEeRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. RoseErts. 

Liverpoou, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpGcers, B.A. 

Marpstong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MancHeEstER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancwester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WHITAKER, B.A. 

New BricHTton and Liscarp, Memorial 
Church, Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
EH. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Newrorr, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppia. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonpv. 

Preston, Unitarian 
10.45 and 6.30. 

ScARBOROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JOSEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutsH, ‘Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wintiam AGAR. 

SoutTHpPort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Roprert Stuart REDFERN. 
SourHAmMPToN, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6,30, Rev. A. R. ANDREA, 

M.A. 

Toreuay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A.’ EH. 
O’Connor, B.D. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. B. STALLWORTHY. 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


1l and 


Chapel, Church-street, 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Rev. &. S. Brerrectt, M.A., is open to 
Stal ly.—Yew Tree House, Quarry-bank, 
Staffs, = : 
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DEATH. 


Hincxs.—On December 1, Mabel, only sur- 
' viving daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, F.R.S., formerly of Leeds, and of 
Lee nok Stokeleigh, Leigh Woods, 
ristol. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
ne ae 


VAD, by a young Luxemburg 

Lady, a situation in a nice family or 
school to teach French and German; after 
Christmas. Small salary.—EttTincer, 45, 
Highgate-hill,N. 


SEFUL MAID wanted, for young 
Lady partially crippled ; age from 25 to 

35. A little housework and some needlework 
required. Good references.—Write full parti- 
culars to Mrs. SocHwWANN, Oakfield, Wimbledon. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 


The Triumph of Faith. _ 
SroprorpD A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D. 


Five Points of Christian Faith. 
JAmMes Marvrineav, D.D., LL.D. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— fb 
Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Che Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


Toall parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER es see ee LS) 
Per HaF-YmaR .. wae One 
Pree YEAR ... eee te . 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 


made payable to Tue INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Litd., at 3, Essex Sireet, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Bes. a: 
Per Paap sa oer sie OOO 
Haur Paes... ay So OOO 
Pur CoLuMN ... ais et PT Oi) 
IncH 1N CoLUMN fe Meter OOL-O 
Front Paah—InoH inCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 


All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire year, for 
_ two lines ; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacantand Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, ‘‘Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


Adverttsements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock an THURSDAY to appear 


the same week. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In the anterval of fighting, during the 
arrangement of the preliminaries of peace, 
the curtain has been raised a little upon 
one of the brighter sides of the Balkan war. 
Pestilence has stalked over the stricken 
fields, but the simple deeds of heroism and 
love have followed in its train. The worst 
horrors of the cholera camp at San Stefano 
are things of the past. 

‘* In the past two or three days,’’ the 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
writes, ‘‘ the dead have been got rid of; 
the refuse which made the air foul beyond 
words has been burned; many of the 
sick have been decently housed in the Greek 
school ; hundreds of lives that would have 
been wasted are being saved. Into the 


. concentration camp by the station some- 


thing lke order has been brought. The 
tents where the sick lie are now decent and 
comfortable. A large wooden building is 
In a day or two 
another camp will be opened, and San 
Stefano will be able to cope satisfactorily 
with the stream of cholera victims which is 
pouring in from the front. Luckily the 
weather has become colder, and that 
circumstance is greatly in favour of those 
who are doing this noble work of saving 
the victims of disease.’’ 


* *% * 


THE heroine of this work of mercy, car- 
ried through in face of overwhelming 


difficulties, amid scenes of inconceivable 
foulness, where men were dying at the rate 
of 600 a day, is Miss Alt, a Swiss lady, 
nearly 70 years old. ‘‘ She is the Florence 
Nightingale of this little place,’’ says the 
writer whom we have quoted already, 
‘* and the poor invalids speak of her with 
low-voiced reverence. She is modest— 
may I say almost to abruptness ?—about 
the magnificent work which she is doing. 
. . . . But when one sees her busy, almost 
from dawn to dawn, one can only think that 
talk about it is useless. It is the highest 
heroism—and that will always speak for 
itself.’? Miss Alt’s partner in this crusade 
of mercy is Mr. Frew, a Presbyterian 
minister and chaplain to the Dutch Lega- 
tion in Constantinople. ‘‘ Fearlessly he 
labours from morning till night, adding 
bit by bit to the effectiveness of the 
arrangements and the comfort of the 
sick, Simply and modestly, he, too, 
talks of his work. He has been holding 
the fort till those with medical skill and 
knowledge come to relieve him, and right 
gallantly he has done this difficult and 
dangerous work.’’ The correspondent adds 
these closing words, which should not be 
forgotten as the Feast of Peace and Good- 
will draws near: ‘‘ There is yet a great 
deal of work to be done, need still for 
funds.’’ 
Weer Wee 

Tue Lower House of the Convocation of 
York has passed a resolution in favour of 
prohibiting the exhibition of pictures of 
sacred subjects at cinematograph shows. 
In doing so, we think that it was expressing 
a sound judgment, however difficult it 
may be to enforce it. The Picture Palace 
at the present moment is a booming com- 
mercial speculation, and it is eager to appeal 


to any sentiment, sacred or profane, which | 


has money init. But the New Testament 
cannot be protected from exploitation by 
vulgar advertisement and successful finance 
simply by administrative action. It is the 
people themselves who must guard their 
most sacred treasure from ignoble and dis- 
honouring associations, and forbid the 
traffickers to return to the Temple. At 
present we believe the instincts of popular 
reverence are sound on this matter, but 
clever business enterprise is threatening 
to set the fashion in a contrary direction, 
and the loss of high regard for the holiest 
things in life may be of incalculable gravity. 
oe she ame 

AN important report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Night Employment of 
Boys in Factories and Workshops has 
been issued this week. The Committee 
are. strongly of opinion that the employ- 
ment of boys under eighteen years of age at 
night in factories is undesirable, and ought 
not to be allowed to any greater extent, 
or at an earlier age, than is absolutely 
necessary. This applies specially to boys 
between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, when the rate of growth is most 
rapid, and when the conditions of life ought 
to be rendered as favourable as possible 
for mental and physical development. 
Their recommendations are in the direction 
of the minimising of the evil without any 
severe dislocation of trade, but theamembers 
of the Committee wish it to be under- 
stood that in adopting this course they do 
not in the least modify their opinion that 
the only true remedy is to abolish night 


labour altogether. 
SSIES. oo leg S, 


Tue Rey. H. D. Roberts has just issued 
an important pamphlet on the Tragedy of 
the Woman Worker through the Liverpool 
Anti-Sweating League. He bases his argu- 


ment for a Minimum Wage on the results 
of a long course of investigation in the 
Liverpool area. Here are a few of his 
figures :—The manageress of a shop gets 
9s. a week; her assistant, aged 25, is 
granted 5s. Another woman “‘ manages ”’ 
a bread shop and keeps the books for 8s. 
a week. Riveters at a tin canister factory 
average from 5s. to 6s. a week. In a 
soap factory the average is 9s. In the 
confectionery business the average is 
from 8s. to 9s. Bottle washers get 6s. 6d. 
per week of 94 hours a day. 


* * * 


On the moral perils which accompany 
this economic slavery Mr. Roberts writes 
as follows :—‘‘ What is possible for women 
and girls who earn, say, 9s. per week in a 
city with multitudinous manifestations of 
luxury and wealth? Have they not eyes, 
ears, yearnings, desires just like their more 
fortunate sisters? What does life offer 
to them on 9s. a week? Monotonous 
drudgery without beauty, without books, 
without ideas, without any pretty vanities 
such as a young girl loves, without amuse- 
ment, without change, without anticipa- 
tion, without opportunity, without the 
dreams of youth. They look out of their 
own dull lives, and they see all the beautiful 
things denied to them showered in excess 
upon others. Is it to be expected that 
they shall possess the moral strength to 
acquiesce quietly in the cruel inequality of 
fortune? They are only flesh and blood 
hke the rest of us; flesh and blood, more- 
over, unused to moral discipline, or moral 
suggestion, or affectionate training. Can 
we wonder that such a young girl offers for 
a taste of the tantalising visions she sees 
everywhere around her, the one thing she 
possesses which will obtain it ? The wonder 
rather is that so many put by the tempta- 
tion, and continue to live decent lives of 
self-restraint and modesty on a starvation 
wage.”’ 

THE Oxford Committee for Promoting 
International Understanding and Friend- 
ship has forwarded to a large number of 
universities in Europe (outside the war 
area) and in the United States the text 
(in English, Latin, and Esperanto) of the 
resolution adopted at a meeting held in 
Oxford a few weeks ago. The resolution, 
which was moved by Dr. Gilbert Murray 
and seconded by Canon Scott Holland, 
was in the following terms :— 

‘That this meeting recognises in the 
international character of university learn- 
ing, and in freedom of access for students 
of all races to university teaching, im- 
portant aids for the promotion of inter- 
national friendship; and instructs the 
honorary secretary to forward its fraternal 
greetings to the universities of foreign 
countries, and the various federations of 
university students.”’ 
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ROBERT COLLYER. 
1823-1912. 


Many tender and gracious memories 
will be awakened by the news of the death 
of Roperrt CoLLtyER, a man of whom 
England and America had an equal right 
to be proud. Baptized in the Church of 
England, reared in Methodism, and passing 
over in mature manhood to Unitarianism, 
it was impossible to think of him except 
as belonging to the company of CuristT’s 
disciples to whom the bonds of love 
and the soul’s need of Gop must always be 
something deeper than the doctrines 
which divide. ‘‘ I never cared for what 
we call dogma,’’ he wrote. Why should 
he, seeing he was never trained in any 
theological school and drew most of his 
spiritual lore from the Bible and the open 
book of human life and the deep well in 
his own heart. The first thing which 
brought any conscious loosening from the 
old moorings friendship with 
Lucretia Morr and the tidal wave of 
the anti-slavery campaign. But nothing 
ever spoilt the virginal freshness of his 
conversion, when in early life his first wife 
was taken from him and his stricken heart 
found rest and joy in God; and he re- 
tained the soul of Methodism to the end. 

A great deal of the sunshine of his spirit 


was 


is imprisoned in his books. His sermons 
with their flashing humour and tender 
humanity were himself, and even in the 
printed page they still throb and quiver 
like some living thing. But those who 
never saw that massive head in the pulpit, 
and heard the Yorkshire burr in his voice, 
and watched him while he played like 
some rapt musician on the keys of human 
emotion, may find it hard to understand the 
secret of his influence and the spell which 
his name cast over many hearts. There 
was never any effort to get into touch with 
the vital interests of men, as though they 
needed to be persuaded to listen to the 
good news from Gop. Almost before a 
word was spoken, with the first glance of 
his strong kindly face, he had passed into 
the souls before him and for a season he 
could do with them as he would. His 
humour, quaint and racy of the soil, was 
irresistible, and without a trace of speaking 
for effect he could use it to enrich his 
message. Some preachers have been 
known to make jokes in the pulpit, and 
their thin conceits were like the crackling of 
thorns. When Ropert CoLLyer preached 
a ripple of laughter might pass over the 
congregation like the summer wind ona 
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field of ripened corn, but the next moment | 


men would be holding back their tears. — 
The preacher’s gift is one of the most 
difficult to analyse, especially when it owes 


little to conscious art or definite training, 


At its best it is one of the noblest expres- 


sions of human power, and Voice and words. 


are only the medium by which the hidden 
fires of genius are given to the world. All 
we can do is to watch the favouring 
influence of temperament and outward 
fortune upon an original gift which they 


do little to explain. In the case of 


Rosert CoLiyerR we have his own candid ~* 


and beautiful statement of a debt quite 
beyond his power to repay. He was born 
into a poor, simple and most loving home, 
perhaps the best nursery of all for heroes 
and preachers. ‘‘ In the hardest times,” 


he writes in his book of Memories, “‘ the = 


dear mother looked after me and the whole 
brood. The home was bright always when 
the day’s work was done, and replete with 
all the good cheer her heart could compass 
for us. There was quite the minimum of 
‘Thou shalt nots’ in her tables of the 
law. She gave us our heads and held on 
to our hearts, and all was well. Dr. 
BELLOws was introduced to her on his last 
visit to England. She was then far on in 
years, and the first time I met him after 
his return he said to me, ‘ I know where 
you got your outfit. I saw your mother in 
Leeds.’ ’’ This home was set in surround- 
ings which drew out all the latent poetry 
of his heart. He roamed over the moors 
in his boyhood. He belonged to the 
Yorkshire dales, where low and warm 
the hamlets lie, 
Each with its little plot of sky and little 
lot of stars. 
And to match these sturdy surroundings 
he had the gift of splendid health. 
Physical vigour ran in his veins. ‘‘ We 
children grew up healthy and strong, 
living to a good old age; while I myself 
have never been one day sick in my bed 
in these fourscore years or as far as I can 


yemember had my breakfast there ’’— 


such is his startling confession. In its 


suggestion of a close relation between : 


healthy physical contact with the world 
and clearness of spiritual vision it recalls 
some pregnant words in one of R. L. 
Nettiesuir’s letters: ‘‘ How everything 
may be summed up as ‘ health’! Didit 
ever strike you that CurisT was never 
‘ ill,’ and that he could go to sleep in a 
storm, as SKOBELEFF could do in a 
battle ? ”’ 

Many men have had these gifts of an 
austere but kindly fortune, who have 
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lived to be criminals, but by the grace of 
God—no, other phrase expresses the lu- 
minous mystery of it all so well—they 
became in the hands of Robert CoLLyER 
“ an essential part of his equipment as a 
preacher, and with their aid he turned many 
to righteousness. In no direction is their 
influence so clear as in his deeply human 
At his 


bidding, all its motley array of characters, 


handling of the New Testament. 


so sadly trimmed and depressed to suit 
the theological proprieties, became instinct 
with the inexhaustible humours of life, and 
the central Figure of all rose again in the 
eternal freshness of his humanity, a Saviour 
who really saves by giving gladness and 
health to men, and a deep sense of Divine 
loving-kindness to dwell always in their 
hearts. 

The anvil, where for so many years he 
plied his trade, and the pulpit are the twin 


It 
means much for modern Christianity, often 


symbols of Roserr CoLLyEr’s life. 


so scholastic in its thinking and so limited 
by inert traditions in its work, that the 
heralds of the kingdom are still summoned 
from the carpenter’s shop and the black- 
smith’s forge and from mending their nets 
For these men the world 
itself is a university and life the best 
teacher of wisdom. But we do them 


upon the shore. 


little honour, when we try to leap at 
a bound to the place where they stand and 
refuse the slow discipline of mind and 
spirit, because one in ten thousand is a 
chosen vessel of the Lord. The great 
comrades are given to us that we may 
practise their virtues and follow their 
example, but chiefly to encourage and 
inspire ; and their bequest to us at their 
departure is not a method which we can 
never copy but a spirit in which we can 
always live. 


‘“ Then said he, I am going to my 
fathers, and though with great difficulty 
I am got hither, yet now I do not repent 
me of all the trouble I have been at to 
arrive where I am. My sword I give to 
him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, 
and my courage and skill to him that can 
get it. My marks and scars I carry with 
me, to be a witness for me that I have 
fought his battles who now will be my 
Rewarder. When the day that he must 
go hence was come, many accompanied 
him to the river side, into which as he went 
he said, Death, where is thy sting? And 
as he went down deeper he said, Grave, 
where 1s thy victory? So he passed over, 
and all the trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side.’’ 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS, 


THISTLEDOWN. 
Acts of grace are wrought by the 


God of Nature as well as by the God of 


Theology. Only the former are much 
more general in their operation. Father 
Tyrrell disliked the idea of grace because 
it savoured of favouritism. But his 
objection holds good only to the fact of 
exclusive individual recipience. Nature’s 
bounty is more widely and impartially dis- 
tributed. A severe winter is being loudly 
and repeatedly prophesied. If such is our 
fate, it is a fate announced by a benign har- 
binger. For the warm, genial sunny weather 
which lasted a fortnight in mid-November, 
preceding the anticipated period of severity, 
was a veritable act of grace. The bees have 
buzzed in the white betony and belated 
scabious and knapweed. Lizards have 
disturbed their hibernating sleep to bask 
in the unexpected sunshine. Squirrels 
have stolen hasty romps on the leafless 
oaks. Long-tailed tits were actually pair- 
ing, and had the fine spell continued 
one would be finding the first foundations 
of their cosy-roofed nests. Pinks and 
roses and violas have persisted in pro- 
longing into the forecourt of winter the 
charm of summer. I did not, however, 
expect to see the stitchwort in bloom, 
but there it starred the hedgerows as 
though it were early April. A few wasps 
were about, and that may account for the 
blooms of the new figwort plants bending 
over the canal banks, of which blooms 
they are the sole fertilisers. The peri- 
winkle, true to the habits of its Italian 
home (if tradition be correct that its advent 
formed part of the Roman invasion) was 
more in season, as it glanced with mauve 
eyes, timidly eyeing the passer-by like 
angels hiding till the storm swept by. In 
a single country walk, thirty-five species 
of. wild flowers were counted, from the 
linaria festooning the old walls to the 
scorpion grass at the foot of the hedgerows. 

My steps lingered awhile at Hoskin’s 
cottage, where he sat at the door over 
which the winter jessamine was beginning 
to make a golden archway. Very sweet 
was the smile lighting up the face of the 
blind old peasant. He knew how the 
auriculas and primroses were unseason- 
ably blooming around his feet. He could 
hear the buzzing insects in the laurustinus 
bushes. He could feel the sun, he could 
hear the twitter of wrens in the hawthorn 
hedge, the renewed sweetness of robin 
song, the haunting melodies of thrush and 
blackbird. He could smell the wall- 
flowers now making fragrant his sheltered 
garden. Last time we met he had said 
sadly: ‘‘ The winter is terrible to them 
that’s old, ‘specially if the light of the 
eyes be also gone.’’ But to-day he 
was smiling and his word was one of good- 
cheer. “‘ Ah ! this will shorten the winter.’’ 
For though old and blind he is tenacious 
of life. He wants to remain in this world. 
Hades has no terrors, and Heaven no 
allurements for him. Through him still 
pours the red ichor of healthy vitality. 
But I fancy he has his hours of acquiescence 
in the inevitable loosening of the moorings. 
As we chatted, the soft breeze wafted to 


our faces those marvels of slender aerial 


craft, the parachutes of thistledown. One 
of these airy, fairy things touched the 
rugged features of the old peasant and 
rose up into the light like an unspoken 
prayer. As it moved up, spinning, it 
seemed to symbolise the soft influence 
that kisses for a moment the hardness of 
human life, and lifts the heart up to the 
blue expanses of happiness. After the 
feathery caress, the sightless orbs of 
the old man were lifted as though to 
watch the flight, and one thought of that 
other tragic figure cursed with too much 
vision as this with too little, who said : 


For double the vision my eyes do see, 
And a double vision is always with me. 
With my inward eyes, ’tis an old man 


_ grey, 
With my outward, a thistle across the 
way. 


To one with the inward vision, what 
is thistledown? Is it a little fancy of a 
dreaming god? Is it a silken caress 
escaped from the touch of some angel of 
mercy? Is it an unformed wish of a 
spirit of the land where love is king ? 
How does its touch on the skin make 
vital resurrection of the eternal child 
sleeping in the heart of all of us with 
folded wings? How does it release the 
hidden springs of gladness in the subcon- 
scious life? How stir the faculty known 
to the lad who said: ‘‘ I never dream 
because I see it all awake ’’? Strange 
that the almost imperceptible touch of 
the silken pappus of a common seed should 
awake deeps that lie so long asleep. So 
slightly made that a few strands of a spider’s 
web can break the impetus of its floating 
soundless motion. Yet it relates us to 
the unexplored fields of voiceless spiritual 
energies we have not yet made our own 
—the invincible gentleness that is to over- 
come all wrong, the forgiveness that 1s to 
blot out even the memory of every sin. 

Soft fingers of unborn children of light 
tugging at our heartstrings in the gardens 
of God; repressed hopes, impossible 
ideals, dreams of our youth unrealised. The 
wee shimmering argosy bearing its yellow 
cage was once embedded in the structure 
of the flower, held tight within the 
shaggy, prickly involucre, but is now 
released. So, perhaps, the imprisoned 
good which is denied opportunity, the 
gleam of beauty that is denied expression, 
the love that misses its end and purpose 
may win liberation and float out free into 
the domain of sunny weather, the vast _ 
blue expanses, where the gracious silence 
broods. 

Is the summer ended, the harvest 
passed and yet we are not saved? Lo, 
before the winter arrives, come the soft 
days wherein He hath mercy on the old 
and the blind, and touches them to such 
fancies as fill the dimples in the laughing 
faces of the folk of fairy land. 

REY Sat oe 


——} 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


Nor long ago the suggestion was made 
by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield that the 
National Trust or some such body should 
acquire a typical English village for 
preservation in its entirety. Already the 
National Trust has taken under its care 
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some noteworthy houses and some charac- 
teristic bits of English scenery. But, so 
far, there has been no attempt to protect 
that charming collection of buildings, with 
their gardens and trees, which makes up 
the characteristic village, and year by year 
partly by the demolition of old buildings, 
partly by the intrusion of new ones, the 
number of perfectly picturesque villages is 
reduced. For, despite our modern science 
and skill, we seem unable to make new 
villages which belong to the landscape as 
the old ones seem to do. It is part of 
the penalty we pay for progress. When 
communication between distant parts of 
the country was difficult, village builders, 
perforce, had to rely on local resources. 
Where there was clay, bricks and tiles were 
used ; in the wooded parts, timber fram- 
ing was the natural type of building; and 
where stone was abundant, there stone 
buildings were put up. But now all is 
changed, and you may find houses built of 
imported bricks nestling under the shadow 
of excellent building stone ; and cottages in 
a southern county where tile-making has 
flourished are covered with blue slates from 
Wales.. The harmony of the old picture is 
destroyed. A stately volume has just 
appeared from Messrs. Dent’s publishing 
house in which Mr. Ditchfield describes the 
cottages of some of our beautiful English 
villages. Mr. A. R. Quinton has provided 
illustrations in a long series of excellently 
reproduced colour sketches.* Mr. Ditch- 
field shows how these cottages bear the 
stamp of skilled craftsmen, and points out 
that the pleasure we find in looking at these 
houses is due to the beautiful forms and 
colours given them by the workmen who 
built them. The kindly hand of time 
has, doubtless, helped to arrange the 
picture, but it is on craft-work that time’s 
softening touch really tells. 

It seems to us that Mr. Ditchfield and 
sundry other writers, to whom we owe 
an equal debt for the zeal with which they 
have noted the beauties of the country side, 
go wrong when they bewail the modern 
spirit which finds expression in Public 
Health Acts and the like. True, the district 
sanitary inspector will condemn a damp 
cottage regardless of the fact that it was 
built while Queen Bess was on the throne, 
or that it is the best example of timber 
framing to be found in a day’s march. 
But houses were made for people to live 
in, and they do not serve their purpose 
unless they help toa healthy life. Even 
though, as Mr. Ditchfield avers, the rural 
labourers dislike the new sanitary dwellings 
to which they are forced, and complain 
that they are not homelike, the fault does 
not le with the Government responsible 
for public health legislation, nor with the 
radical councillors who see that the laws 
are enforced. The fault lies with those 
who enclosed the commons, those who 
filched from the labourer the holding which 
gave him a kind of independence, who pay 
him a miserable wage for a long week of 
arduous toil. These things Mr. Ditchfield 
mentions but briefly, yet there lies not 
only the cause of the depopulation of the 
country side, but, what is more to the point 
at the moment, the cause of the deteriora- 
tion in building crafts in the villages. 


™ The Cottages and the Village Life of Rural 


England, by P. H. Ditchfield. London: Dent 
& Sons, ls. net, 


The old cottage was small and of simple 
plan, but it was well built or it would not 
be standing to-day after two or three 
hundred years have passed. And, as Mr. 
Ditchfield shows, it is often decorated, now 
with carving of door posts or barge boards, 
now with herring-boned brickwork, in a 
way which tells us that the craftsman who 
built it gave time and thought to his work. 
But the craftsmen of those days had to live 
by their labour, and it therefore follows 
that those for whom they built the cottages 
were able to pay for the work done. The 
field labourer of to-day, with a money wage 
much the same as that of his great-grand- 
father in spite of increased cost of living, 
with no land of his own, and often without 
any share in common rights, is patently 
unable to employ skilled craftsmen to 
build for him. We cannot but believe, then, 
that it is the poor economic position of the 
agricultural worker which is really re- 
sponsible for the decay of the village, and 
we welcome the growing interest in the 
social conditions of rural districts as the 
first step towards improvement. Not that 
we expect to see an immediate building of 
houses suited to modern needs, yet ex- 
hibiting the qualities of fine craftsmanship, 
following an improvement of the economic 
condition of the labourer. The village 
craftsman, unemployed at home, has gone 
elsewhere, usually to join the ranks of those 
whose task it is to tend machines in town 
factories and workshops. But we believe 
that when there is again on the countryside 
a population who can employ the crafts- 
man, that craftsmanship will again revive 
in the villages, with increased power, too, 
through the new resources available. 
That time is not yet, and we, therefore, 
although differing from Mr. Ditchfield’s 
outlook on social politics, agree with him 
that it would be well to take steps to 
preserve one or more of our beautiful 
English villages. He would keep them, 
unless we mistake, mainly as monuments of 
a glorious past; we, that there might be 
always at hand, not merely a memorial of 
what has been, but an inspiration to those 
workers, perhaps as yet unborn, who will 
‘* build Jerusalem in England’s green and 
happy land.’ And,as we have said, their 
coming depends on the labourer being given 
the power to provide for his own needs, 
fully and completely, without dependence 
on the bounty of parson or squire. 4 
T. R. Marr. 
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The Editor te not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
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UNHISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


Sir,—Permit the entry of a protest 
against the airy way in which your 
reviewer dismisses the book, “‘ Ecce Deus,” 
by Prof. W. B. Smith, of Tulane University. 
It shows scant respect for the genius of one 
of America’s foremost scholars, and more- 
over is altogether too brief a notice for a 
work which eminent scholars affirm to be 


destined “to become a classic in its par- 
ticular field of research. Such a thesis is 
not to be looked upon as the work of a 
critical mystagogue, and the fact that 
Prof. Smith wrote it is not by any stretch 
of the imagination to be taken as a tribute 
to Unitarianism or any other ‘‘ism.”’ Aga 
matter of fact, Prof. Smith looks beyond 
those ever shifting frontiers, and has a 
much wider vision of his great theme. 

We admit that ‘‘ The New Testament 
is a collection of esoteric writings,’’ and 
we shall look in vain for aid to the rusty 
keys hanging from the belt of the profes- 
sional theologian. Possibly the obvious 
prejudice in the mind of your reviewer 
is on account of the fact that the writer 
he assails was once a Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and now isa Professor of Philosophy. 
Your reviewer states that ‘‘ Presumably 
it is due to an oversight that ‘ Ecce Deus ’ 
does not give parallels from other re- 
ligious movements.’’ It was quite un- 
necessary to quote such parallels in such 
a book as it naturally presupposes ac- 
quaintance with the subject, and readers 
would, or should, know something of Drews, 
Schweitzer, Robertson, and others. Again 
your reviewer states, ‘‘ In view of Prof. 
Smith’s startling discoveries, it is quite 
possible that he may yet recover what 
he requires from the Gnostics of the 
second century, for it is they who inspired 
the evangelists and Apostles.’ Now, sir, 
we leave your readers to assess the value of 
a phrase of that kind. Further your re- 
viewer adds, ‘* As for the sayings of Jesus, 
they have been assembled from every point 
of the literary compass,’’ &. He would 
indeed be a brave man who would dare 
to collect all the alleged sayings of Jesus 
and publish them over his own signature, 
with the title, ‘“ The Original, Authentic, 
and Unquestioned Sayings of Jesus.”’ 

Prof. Smith sets out to sustain his thesis 
in the following manner :— 

(1) That the primitive Christian preach- 
ing proclaimed the Saviour-God, Jesus. 

(2) That Protochristianity was an ag- 
gressive Monotheism, the ‘‘ Eternal Gos- 
pel ’’ of Rev. xiv.7: ‘* Fear God and give 
Him glory.”’ 

(3) That this Gospel was ‘‘ veiled ’’ in 
symbols, which represented the heathen 
gods as ‘‘ demons,’’ pagandom as a 
‘“* sinful woman,’’ or as a “‘ prodigal 
son,’ &c. 

(4) That its slogan “‘ Repent! ’’ means 
‘‘ Turn! ’’—from the Sin (Idolatry) to 
the true worship of the true God. 


These are its cardinal contentions, and 
your readers should know them. Your 
reviewer dismisses the book, and leaves 
the corpse of its unfortunate author 
beneath a mountain of ridicule as his only 
deserving monument, and says as he passes 
out of sight, “* Truly, if symbolism is 
another word for rationalism, and ‘ Eece 
Deus ’ represents its last and most serious 
attack upon Liberal Christianity, then it is 
matter for rejoicing, since Liberal Chris- 
tianity does not seem destined to fall to 
the trumpet tones of William Benjamin 
Smith. ’’ 

May we crave from your reviewer a 
statement of the value of that nebulous 
phrase, “‘ Liberal Christianity,’’ ere we 
bury the body of the Tulane Professor, — 
for it may serveasa fitting epitaph. 

** Trumpet tones ’’indeed! Those who 
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have the honour of knowing the learned 
Professor know him to be one of the most 
modest of men, and one of the most 
retiring.—Yours, &c., 
Henry CHELLEW. 
Pendleton, Manchester, 
November 26, 1912. 


[Our reviewer writes :—The review of 
*““Eece Deus’’ consisted mainly of an 
exposition of Professor Smith’s theory in 
his own words. It is surprising, therefore, 
that a disciple of his should find his 
doctrine so hard to digest. The denial by 
Drews and Robertson of the historical 
existence of Jesus may be the last word in 
New Testament scholarship for your corre- 
spondent, but it is not so for students 
not less honest or critical. For Mr. 
Chellew’s information, it may be said that 
a parallel to the Jesus, first God, then man, 
of Professor Smith’s imagination, is not 
found in Gautama by the most eminent 
authorities on Buddhism. Again, in order 
to vindicate belief in Jesus, the Teacher, 
as he was most commonly called, it is not 
necessary that ‘‘all his alleged sayings 
should be declared original, authentic, and 
unquestioned,’’ but it is necessary to apply 
to them a sober, historical criticism, and 
not to force them, at all hazards, into a 
preconceived theory of symbolism. ] 
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‘THE NATURE OF WOMAN.” 


Srr,—Books like that of -Dy. Lionel 
Tayler will be appraised at their relative 
value if one bears in mind, first, that no 
man can fully know, and diagnose ‘‘ The 
Nature of Woman’’; secondly, that only 
a woman can know what womanhood is ; 
thirdly, that even a woman can only know 
the womanhood of herself, and not of any 
other woman; fourthly, that no one 
knows what womanhood is as God intended 
it, since women have never had free 
development. The highest motive of the 
Woman’s Movement is the timely, and 
divinely inspired desire of women to be 
trusted under God with the freedom to 
find themselves, first as individual human 
beings with common human qualifications, 
functions and _ responsibilities, - and 
secondly as members of the female por- 
tion of the human race with qualifications, 
functions and responsibilities peculiar to 
their sex. The sooner and-better they 
realise themselves as human individuals 
the better wives, mothers or unmarried 
women they will be. Who can even dimly 
apprehend the ‘‘ Nature of Woman’’ 
(yes, and of Man, too) which our Creator is 
evolving, as each member of the human race 
attains more and more that self-realisation 
which is the necessary preliminary of true 
self-giving, and wins that equal freedom 
which is the needful condition of free-will 
sacrifice and mutual service in God’s great 
human family ?—Yours, &c., 

Emity H. Siru. 

63, Birchfields-road, Rusholme, Manchester, 

December 2, 1912. 
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FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
; WORLD. 
Str,—Having just read my InQuiRER 
of September 14, I feel moved to send some 


THE INQUIRER. 


thoughts from one of the men at the out- 
posts. The fact that our heads point in 
different directions from those of our 
English brethren may serve as an excuse 
if our glance at life and its problems be 
somewhat dissimilar. 

My first ‘‘ word,’’ however, must be 
one of thanks and appreciation to my old 
friend, Harold Rylett, for his very sensible 
defence of Australians generally from 
certain misconceptions or misrepresenta- 
tions. Were I fond of indulging in strong 
terms, I might well say that it is perfectly 
idiotic for travellers (whether journalists, 
lecturers, politicians, or mere globe-trotters) 
to rush round the few great cities of this 
vast country and then pronounce a verdict 
upon matters which they have hardly begun 
to comprehend. While claiming to be 
fairly observant, after having spent nearly 
thirty years in Australia, I should hesitate 
to criticise in the ‘‘ cock-sure’’ and 
bumptious manner which is characteristic 
of most of our hasty visitors. Our Unit- 
arian churches may occasionally suffer 
from this kind of thing at merciful intervals 
of time. Mr. Rylett is correct in his sug- 
gestion that Australians generally are 
Britons removed to a different climate and 
to surroundings which tend to a certain 
freedom not inharmonious with the de- 
velopment of a stronger personality. 

My second ‘* word ’’ has to do with a 
very different topic, viz., “‘ Death and 
Survival.’? It seems that Mr. H. J. Hunt 
has been moving the minds and spirits of 
several of our teachers by throwing doubt 
(to put it mildly) upon the belief in personal 
immortality. With an eagerness which I 
cannot admire, they seem to make haste 
to agree with their opponent that there is 
not, and cannot be, any direct evidence of 
the conscious survival of the change called 
‘* death.’’ Forthwith, they tangle them- 
selves up in a net of mere “* words, words, 
words,’’ neither convincing themselves 
nor anyone else. Can we wonder that the 
great faith in immortality is under a dismal 
cloud when even liberal or advanced 
religious teachers persist in their refusal to 
add to their faith—knowledge ? 

Unless I am much mistaken, that earnest 
and vehement soul, John Page Hopps, 
had to run the gauntlet of many half- 
patronising sneers because he took the 
trouble to get ‘‘ direct evidence ’’ of the 
persistence of conscious life beyond the 
physical change of death; because he 
knew, and said he knew, that which others 
were vaguely, if not idly, speculating about. 
For my own humble part, it has been a 
source of strength to be able to preach 
‘* immortality,’’ not as a shadowy possi- 
bility, not as a philosophic dream, but as 
a reality of which any sane man may 
become convinced—if he will !—-Yours, &c., 

GEORGE WALTERS. 

Sydney, N.S.W., October 22, 1912. 
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COLERIDGE MEMORIAL AT 
SHREWSBURY. 


Sir,—May I again be allowed to trespass 
on your columns to say that the unveiling 
of the memorial to Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
in the High-street Church, Shrewsbury, 
will take place on Tuesday, January 7, at 
3 p.m., and that Mr. W. Byng Kenrick 
(President of the Midland Christian Union) 
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will preside, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., will give an address on the philo- 
sophical and poetical side of Coleridge’s 
character, and Mr. Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge will formally unveil the memorial, and 
speak of the episode of ‘‘ 8. T. C.’s ’’ visit 
to Shrewsbury. Also, that Lord Coleridge 
hopes to be present and take some part in 
the proceedings, and that we anticipate a 
most interesting gathering on the occasion. 
Lastly, that a very cordial invitation is 
extended to all friends who would like to 
come to Shrewsbury and associate them- 
selves with our meeting on January 7.— 
Yours, &c., W. VICKERY. 

December 2, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


ROYAL ROADS TO PHILOSOPHY. 


Initiation into Philosophy. By Emile Faguet : 
Williams & Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

History of Modern Philosophy. By A. W. 
Benn: Watts & Co. Is. 

Pragmatism. By D. L. Murray: Constable & 
Co, 1s. net. 

Rationalism. By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson, 
M.P.: Constable & Co. 1s. net. 

Our fathers were so convinced that ‘‘ a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing ”’ 
that they were content that access to it 
should be difficult, and reserved for the 
few. But the growth of democracy in 
our time has made men realise that dan- 
gerous as a little knowledge may be, blank 
ignorance is more dangerous still, and that 
it has become necessary to ‘‘ educate our 
masters.’’ The publication in 1880 of the 
fascinating science primers, edited by 
Huxley, Roscoe and Balfour Stewart, 
made an epoch in the education of the 
people. Eminent men of science gave the 
public a sketch of the principal sciences 
and proved that it is possible to com- 
municate in simple language a little 
knowledge of scientific facts and theories, 
which, though far from complete, furnishes 
a reliable outline which further knowledge 
may nll out, but will not discredit. In the 
generation which has passed since that 
time other series of cheap and helpful 
primers have been published, and in the 
last year or two quite a flood of valuable 
introductions to all branches of human 
knowledge have poured forth from the 

ress. 

Most of these later series comprise intro- 
ductions to philosophy, a subject long 
believed to be ‘‘ caviare to the general,”’ 
but which is now, to some extent, popu- 
larised and elucidated so that the layman 
can at least get some notion of the pro- 
blems it deals with, even if he fails to 
erasp fully the solutions which are offered. 
The writers of a batch of books just pub- 
lished seem to believe with Dr. Schiller 
that ‘‘ intrinsically it should be as easy 
to make philosophy intelligible as any 
other subject. The exposition of a truth 
is difficult only to those who have not 
understood it, or do not desire to reveal 
it.”’ 

If this can be done by anyone it can 
surely be done by so clear a writer as the 
eminent French academician M. Emile 
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Faguet, who, in his brief ** Initiation into 
Philosophy,’ in the lucid manner which 
characterises the best French writers, gives 
us a sketch of the history of Philosophy 
from Thales to Renan. To accomplish 
such a task within the limits of so small 
a book necessitated a rapid glance at the 
teaching of most philosophers with a very 
concise statement of the most essential 
doctrines of the more important thinkers. 
For criticism of any kind there is little 
room. M. Faguet has striven, as he says, 
‘to show the way to the beginner... . 
and more especially to excite his initial 
curiosity.’’ If the beginner has any taste 
or capacity for philosophic study, he will 
find M. Faguet’s sketch both valuable as a 
‘frame in which can conveniently be 
inscribed . . . new conceptions more de- 
tailed and more thoroughly examined,’’ 
and so suggestive of further problems 
that he will hasten to consult the writings 
of the philosophers themselves. 

If, with his curiosity stimulated by M. 
Faguet’s moving-pictures of the course of 
philosophic thought down the ages, the 
student opens Mr. A. W. Benn’s ‘‘ History 
of Modern Philosophy,’’ he will be made 
more thoroughly acquainted with all the 
chief modern philosophers beginning with 
Giordano Bruno, who, one is surprised to 
find, hardly receives his due at Mr. Benn’s 
hands. Here he will find not only a fuller 
treatment of the views of leading philo- 
sophers, but slight sketches of their lives 
—illustrated in some cases by their por- 
traits—a judgment of their personal char- 
acter and a criticism of their theories. 
Mr. Benn’s exposition is clear and interest- 
ing and his criticisms incisive, and though 
his rationalistic bias hardly allows him to 
do justice to the great idealists, except 
Spinoza, his criticism of Bacon, Hobbes, 
and Spencer is as trenchant as it is just, 
as when he says of Bacon: ‘‘ The desperate 
attempts of some apologists to whitewash 
Bacon are apparently due to a very 
exaggerated estimate of his services to 
mankind. . . . Macaulay rests his claim 
for the highest place among philosophers 
for Bacon... on the new purpose and 
direction that the search for knowledge 
is assumed to have received from his teach- 
ing. On this view the whole of modern 
science has been created by the desire to 
convert nature into an instrument for the 
satisfaction of human wants—an ambition 
dating from the publication of the Novum 
Organum. The claim will not stand, for 
two reasons. The first is that the great 
movement of modern science began at 
least half a century before Bacon’s birth. 
... The second reason... is that in 
modern Europe no less than in ancient 
Greece the great advances in science have 
only been made by those who love know- 
ledge for its own sake. . . And in our own 
day the greatest of scientific triumphs, 
which is the theory of evolution, was 
neither worked out with any hope of 
material benefits to mankind, nor has it 
offered any prospect of them as yet. The 
same may be said of modern sidereal 
astronomy. From the humanist point of 
view it would not be easy to justify the 
enormous expenditure of energy, money 
and time that this science has absorbed.’’ 

Such. science should be sternly con- 
demned by Mr. D. L. Murray, who, in the 
short space of 77 small pages, has given 


an extraordinarily clear and brilliant ex- 
position of Pragmatism. Dr. Schiller truly 
says in his introduction that ‘‘ Mr. Murray’s 
little book may claim to be (within its 
limits) a complete survey of the field, 
simply worded, and yet not unmindful of 
due technicality. It is also up to date.”’ 
The writer sets out by asking three ques- 
tions: Whether the possibility of know- 
ledge can be maintained against the 
scepticism of Hume? What is the place 
of the will in cognition? And what is the 
criterion of truth? To the first question 
he answers that James’s Psychology proved 
that experience was not ‘‘a mosaic of 
which the stones were the detached 
sensations, and their washed-out copies, 
the ideas,’’? but a continuum, which it is 
possible to analyse into sensations and the 
relations in which they are given. UCon- 
cepts are ideal dissections of the per- 
ceptual flux, and ‘‘ are discontinuous terms 
which have to be related by an act of 
thought, because they were made for this 
very purpose of distinction.’? Thus 
Hume’s problems are unreal and the 
“* whole conception of philosophy as aim- 
ing at uniting disjointed data in a higher 
synthesis runs counter to the real move- 
ment which aims at the analysis of a given 
whole.’’ The contention of Pragmatism 
is, that we do not passively accept the 
perceptual flow, but furnished by our 
needs and desires with ‘‘ first principles ’’ 
which originate from within we analyse it 
and arrange the results of our analyses into 
what we call ‘‘ truths,’’ the value of which 
is that they are aids to survival and pro- 
gressive life. Difficulties and perplexities 
force us to think, and the judgments we 
then form are ‘‘ truth-claims,’’ but these 
are merely formal and must be validated 
by experience or must ‘‘ work’’ if we are 
ultimately to accept them. Truth, then, 
is not guaranteed by subjective certainty, 
nor founded on intuition. It is not the 
copy of external realities, nor an absolute 
system proved by its coherence. It de- 
pends upon the personality of the asserter, 
and is just those useful ideas which make 
for his survival and well-being. And not 
only is truth from the Pragmatist point of 
view constituted by the purpose of the 
thinker, but reality itself is what it is, 
to us, by virtue of a selective process, by 
which we attend to some parts of the per- 
ceptual flux and neglect other parts. ‘‘ A 
selection conceived after the likeness of 
the heart’s desire, the product of a human 
purpose’’; and so, finally, ‘* our world is 
plastic, it is most ‘really’ what we can 
make of it, and the process of our mak- 
ing is not ended.’’ 

It is a pity that Mr. J. M. Robertson’s 
little book on ‘‘ Rationalism ’’ is devoted, 
for the most part, to a defence of Rational- 
ism against the attacks of orthodoxy 
rather than against the far more subtle 
and dangerous attacks of Pragmatism. 
Yet in a few powerful words he vigorously 
defends the supremacy of reason. ‘‘ Every 
act of reasoning,’’ he says, ‘‘is a conces- 
sion to the rationalist position to begin 
with. . . . Reasoning against the validity 
of reason is recognised as suicidal by all 
who can reason coherently. If reason be 
untrustworthy what is the value of reason- 
ing to that effect?’’ And he maintains 
against the Pragmatist that ‘‘ truth... 
means not merely ‘ that which is trowed,’ 
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but (a) that which we have adequate 
‘reason’ to trow, and (6) that of which 
our acceptance is consistent with our way 
of testing credences of any or all... 
kinds. The ultimate criterion of our be- 
liefs, in short, is the consistency with which 
we hold them.’’ 
Maurice ADAMS. 
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Sonas Devour. By W.G. Tarrant, Author 
of ‘‘ Bee Songs.’’ London: The 
Lindsey Press, 5, Essex-street. 2s. net. 


SEVEN years ago we welcomed Mr. 
Tarrant’s ‘‘ Bee Songs,’’ with that little 
gem ‘“‘ The Sweet Maid Spring ’’ among 
them, and we are glad now to have this 
further collection of his verse. There are 
here over a hundred hymns and other 
verse belonging to the quiet places of 
religious trust and aspiration in a mind 
earnestly set to face life.as it is in the 
world to-day. Some of the hymns have 
already found wide acceptance in the use 
of the Churches both in this country and 
in America, and future editors will find it 
worth their while to grow familiar with 
this book, and so to test the quality of some 
other of the hymns, which may well justify 
their adoption for congregational use. We 
note with pleasure the inclusion in this 
collection of Mr. Tarrant’s recent contri- 
butions to the Boys’ Own Brigade book 
of Hymns and Songs, and to the ‘‘ Fel- 
lowship Hymn Book,’’ and such hymns as 
“The Singers go before,’? “The Hymn 
of the City,’’ and ‘‘ The Master’s Men.’’ 
The verses which are the fruit of a visit 
to the Holy Land some years ago, ‘‘ Gali- 
lee,’’ “‘ Capernaum,’’ ‘‘ Jerysalem,’’ are 
also welcome, with their vivid realising of 
the actual scenes of the Master’s life. 

The first sections of the book are devoted 
to ‘* Morning and Quiet Hours,’’ and 
** Worship and Communion,’’ another to 
“* Revelation and Discipline,’’ a fourth to 
‘“ Comradeship.’’ There are others of a 
like kind, but in these we have found some 
of the most helpful of the verses, especially 
for quiet companionship in times of private 
meditation and devotion, and it is insuch 
use that we think this little book will meet 
with its warmest appreciation. Here, for 
instance, are the first and last verses of 
the meditation on ‘‘ The Lord of Lowly 
Things ”’: 

When my heart misgives to see 
All its little best can be, 
Still that little best it brings 
To the Lord of lowly things. 

* * * 
Common mercies, oft renewed, 
Tell us daily he is good— 
Blessings all familiar, still 
Tokens of a great Goodwill. 


So I bring my little best 

When I know ’tis lowliest, 

For my Lord, the King of kings, 
Is the Lord of lowly things. 


In the same section are the verses ‘‘ As 
the Heavens are higher,’’ and there are 
others we would gladly quote. But these 
must suffice as a token of what sympathe- 
tic readers will find in the book. If it 
is taken up in quiet comradeship with 
desire after the things that make life 
beautiful, with simple trust ‘and the 
deeper vision of the Spirit, its true worth 
will be understood. 


Diary for 1913. 
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GeorGE Parmer Putnam: A Menmorr. 
By George Haven Putnam, Litt.D. 
New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tus is both the Memoir of a remarkable 
man and a record of the early fortunes of 
the .great American publishing house 
which is connected with his name. In the 
latter aspect it forms an interesting 
chapter in the literary history of the 
United States, and may take its place 
side by side with the recent life of Alex- 
ander Macmillan among the notable records 
of the makers of books. Many interesting 
names flit through these pages, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Frederika Bremer, Margaret 
Fuller, Horace Greeley, Fenimore Cooper, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Prescott, and Edgar 
Allan Poe, to mention only a few at 
random. G. P. Putnam belonged to the 
old-fashioned type of publisher who com- 
bined a shrewd eye for business with a 
gift. for literary friendships. He will be 
remembered chiefly for his services in con- 
nection with international copyright. He 
conducted a long campaign against pirated 
editions of English and other Transatlantic 
authors, and succeeded in impressing the 
public mind with the need of proper copy- 
right agreements in the interest alike of 
writers and readers. But his ideal of a 
world-wide recognition of literary property 
has been only imperfectly realised, and 
there are still many vexatious restrictions 
conceived solely in the spirit of a pro- 
tective nationalism without regard to the 
true interests of the commonwealth of 
letters. This biography, apart from its 
many-sided human interest, will have 
permanent valué as the record of along 
struggle and its partial success. 


THE Animal’s Friend, edited by Mr. 
Ernest Bell, has been in existence for 
eighteen years, and the bound volume 
for 1912 which we have just received shows 
no falling off in the variety and interest 
of its contents. The illustrations are as 
delightful as ever, and will be much 
appreciated by the children. Much of the 
reading matter is more suitable for the 
grown-ups, who will find the volume -a 
mine of information on all matters relating 
to the ethical questions raised by our treat- 
ment of animals, and the legislative 
measures proposed for their protection. 
The chief events of the year in this con- 
nection are dealt with, namely, the passing 
of the regulations with regard to horses and 
ponies in mines, and the issue of the report 
of the Vivisection Commission. There are 
several Bills before Parliament at the 
present time, including the Spurious Sports 
Bill of the Humitarian League, and the 
Bill to regulate the plumage trade, which 
it is hoped will also become law, in some 
form, before long. Mr. Bell deserves the 
gratitude of all animal lovers for the part 
he has played in educating public opinion 
on these matters. 
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Tue British AND ForreiIGgN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION ;—Unitarian Pocket Book and 
Is. 3d. net. 

THs CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss :—The 


Concept of Sin: F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. T. & T. Cuark :—Primitive Chris- 
tianity and its Non-Jewish Sources: Carl 
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The Principle of Authority, in Relation to 


Certainty, Sanctity and Society: P. T. 
Forsyth, D.D. 10s. 6d. net. Words of 
Witness, In Defence of the Faith: G. S. 
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pictures by M. Boutet de Monvel. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
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The Contemporary Review, The Nineteenth 
Century, Coenobium. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE GOLDEN TILES. 


As I walked down the streets of the 
City of Birds I bethought me how unlike 
were these beautiful mansions on either 
hand to those in the cities of men. Along 
these forest avenues are no ugly rows 
of houses built as like to one another 
as so many sugar boxes, which makes many 
of our streets so dull and miserable. Here, 
lordly palaces and lowly cots o. branches, 
all are different. Look at this huge tree 
rising erect and towering as the Eddystone 
lighthouse, while on the slope the gnarled 
roots of a neighbour coil themselves about 
the earth like the arms of an octopus. 
Here two fond lovers lean toward each 
other and embrace. There the British 
lion stands upon his hind legs ramping in 
vain endeavour to reach the unicorn, while 
between them rests the crown of jewelled 
berries on the hollybush. 

One venerable patriarch bends his back 
low beneath a weary load of years, and 
next to him a stalwart youth of two 
hundred summers stands up in jaunty 
strength without a wrinkle of time upon 
his brow or a mark of toil upon his limbs. 
Yon stately tree is nothing less than a full- 
rigged ship upon the high seas. There 
the Archbishop of the Woods, clad not in 
white lawn but in sumptuous green 
velvet, extends his far-reaching arms in 
blessing over his flock. Look at this 
ancient grey tower of strength! As the 
pillar that sustained the Temple of 
Dagon, which Samson, laying his blind 


hands upon, dragged all to the ground, so 
does this single column bear up all the 
house. Houses like men, ships, lions— 
wonderful! And within these strange 
fantastic dwellings, once roofed with green 
tiles, but now uncovered by winter to 
our sight, what grand stairways, landings, 
massy beams and balustrades! Curved, 
sculptured, and coloured are they in 
choice, ingenious fashions so that all kinds 
and classes of the bird-people may dis- 
cover cottages and castles to their minds 
wherein to dwell, wherein to place the 
restful cradles of their tender babes, 

Every autumn a marvellous conjurer 
turns up in the forest. He is known 
as ‘‘ Alchemist O.’’ ‘‘O’’ stands for 
‘* oxygen,’’ the name the chemists have 
given him, and he is for ever turning one 
thing into another. He professes to be 
able to convert them all into gold. At any 
rate he has a rare eye to beauty, and some- 
times, if we are not on the lookout, he 
will play his fascinating tricks on many 
a useful thing which from our point of 
view does not always improve it. How 
carefully we have to hide our needles 
and scissors and razors (if we shave) from 
his keen eyes, for, like a mischievous 
magpie, there is nothing he loves better 
to experiment with than bright steel 
trinkets. Only he likes to turn them, as 
he says, into gold, making them, as we 
consider, rusty. Why, if it were not for 
Alchemist O we should not want half 
the drawers and boxes and wrappings 
we now require to hide up our valuables, 
nor should we need to paint our fences and 
furniture, our houses and our ships. The 
rogue, he is at them one and all, if we give 
him half a chance by leaving a bit un- 
covered. A touch of his magic, and there’s 
the red gold. 

Well, Alchemist O is not content with 
playing tricks on us, and leaving his 
smears of gold on our bright cutlery. He 
gilds to better purpose and on a grander 
scale out of doors. He changes the 
earth, he stains the rocks, he even colours 
the trees. With them he is especially 
active as winter comes on when there 
is plenty of water to mix his pigments in. 
He is a great friend of the trees. They 
give him notice when he may come and 
begin operations. Then he sets to work. 
He needs no brush. He does it by his 
alchemy. Heigh, presto! the little green 
roof-tiles are all turned rust-red and gold 
yellow, and then, as though they were 
really transformed into the precious metal 
and too heavy to hold on, down they 
come helter-skelter to the earth like the 
tiles from an old barn roof in a tempest. 

If they were really flying flakes of 
metal, ‘‘ patines of bright gold,’’ they 
would not be left long lying on the ground, 
would they? Not while boys and girls 
have hands and eyes and pockets. 

But look! Surely there is something in 
it after all. This must be Tom Tidler’s 
ground, for there are the people picking 
up gold and copper. Here comes a 
man and a boy with a cart. They reach 
an open glade in the wood, and set to work 
raking the leaves up and filling the cart. 
They have fixed wattled hurdles to the 
sides and ends of the cart so as to make 
a high framework round it, and in this 
way they can pile up the leaves until 
they are as high as a load of hay. They 
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must be precious or the man and the boy 


crazy. 


But there, a little further on, are some 
boys with a barrow and bags. They also 
are busy with hand and rake collecting the 
fallen leaves and stuffing them as hard 
as they can into the bags, as though they 
did not want to leave one behind that 


they can carry. They tie up the mouths 
of the bags with pieces of strmg they have 
brought for. the purpose, and laying 
them on the barrow rope them on, and 
wheel them home. Here, too, comes an 
elderly woman with her daughter and 
grandchild. They also are eager for a 
share of the golden tiles, and set to work 
as if they were determined not to be too 
late. They rake round about the trees 
until they have a number of heaps, and 
as they rake they chatter in merry vein. 
This is a very good thing they have 
come after. They have brought two large 
chaff sacks with them. Now they have 
raked enough together, so the grand- 
mother stands holding the mouth of one 
sack wide open by a heap, while her big- 
handed daughter fills it and the little grand- 
child adds small handfuls too. When the 
two sacks are quite full they tie them 
up and loop a piece of rope round the 
middle of each of them. The younger 
woman lifts one of them on to the shoulders 
ot her mother, who grasps the rope-end 
and holds it tight. Then she lifts her 
own sack up, and the two trudge slowly 
home through the wood, bending beneath 
their bulky, though not too heavy, burdens, 
while the urchin follows with a bit of 
stick in his hand with which he hits 
every tree he passes, running now and 
again a few steps off the path to strike 
one more. At home they empty their 
sacks into a shed and straightway start out 
again for more. Every fine hour they 
can spare they return to the woods, and no 
Liverpool broker or Manchester merchant 
could rake in his thousands with greater 
zeal than the two women, and the man 
with the cart, and the boys with their 
barrow gather up the fallen leaves. 

What are they all for, these dry, rusty 
leaves, which are almost as carefully 
stored in the shed as coins are stored in 
a bank? They are not money, but they 
have meaning in life, which money also 
should have. There is no softer and 
warmer bedding for the cattle than 
these dry oak and beech leaves. Warmth, 
sleep, long sleep for the gentle kine and 
even for the serviceable swine during the 
long nights of winter. 

And when the beds of the animals 
have become soiled and worn and they 
need renewing with fresh leaves, dry and 
clean, the old are not wasted but taken 
with care out on to the land, and dug 
into the soil, carrying with them still, yea, 
more than ever before, the wonderful 
power of feeding life—life, which having 
gone from them they can still give to other 
things. 

~Itisnight now. The animals are resting, 
heavily breathing. Quietly lift the latch 
and put your head in at the cowshed 
door. The air within is warm and 
soft with the comfortable vapour of sweet 
breath. On these dark November nights 
that begin so early, men, women and 
children are mostly indoors after milking 
and feeding. The glow of lamp and fire 
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shines through the blinds of the small 
One by one these go 
out, and lesser lights appear in the bed- 
room windows above, about the time the 
great folk in London are having their 
dinner or going to the play. Then these 
No, the 
candles of heaven are lit in the vast, dark 
sky, which stretches over our heads like 
the branches of a colossal tree with leaves 
not of bronze or gold but of burnished 


cottage windows. 


are extinguished, and all is dark. 


H. M. BL. 


silver. 


MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


Ir is with gratitude and praise rather 
than with the note of sorrow that we 
would record the close of the earthly life 
of Robert Collyer. He was a noble gift lent 
to this earth for nearly 90 years. It is not 
fitting to lament when he passes home to 
God. Some reference is made to his 
special characteristics as man and preacher 
in another article; here we need only 
attempt a short and plain record of his 
career. He was born in 1823 at Keighley in 
Yorkshire. His father was a blacksmith, 
in steady work at a modest wage, and all 
the boy’s early memories, to which he 
clung with passionate attachment through 
life, were of the simple dignity of toil, the 
tender affection of his parents, and the 
keen edge which is added to the smallest 
pleasures when it is hard to make both ends 
meet. His short school days were fol- 
lowed in 1831 by child-labour in the fac- 
tory, ‘‘ thirteen hours a day, five days 
in the week, and eleven on the Saturday— 
rung in at six in the morning and out at 
eight in the evening, with an hour for 
dinner and a rest.’’ The Factory Act of 
1834 mitigated the severity of these con- 
ditions. Many years afterwards the fac- 
tory bell which used to waken him in the 
morning was presented to him as a 
memorial of the old days, and was given 
by him to Cornell University. But the 
factory was only a stop-gap till he was old 
enough to be apprenticed to his father’s 
trade, and he went to serve his time at a 
forge at Ilkley. The years which followed, 
till he went to America.in 1850, were filled 
with the work of a labouring man, seasoned 
by a passion for reading—he was always 
of the elect race of book-lovers—and a 
sense of growing influence and dignity as a 
Methodist local preacher. When he crossed 
the Atlantic it was to practise his trade 
under the more favourable conditions of 
a new country. He found work at Phila- 
delphia, and entered once again into close 
association with the local Methodists. 
But something uncompromisingly broad 
in his human sympathies and a feeling of 
moral repulsion against the doctrine of an 
eternal hell gradually sapped this relation- 
ship. In 1859 his oflicial connection 
with Methodism ceased, and under the 
influence of Dr. Furness he entered into 
fellowship with Unitarians, not, it would 
appear, on account of any very definite 
doctrinal change, but chiefly from the 
desire to find ‘‘ a large place.’’ 

In 1859 Robert Collyer entered the 
regular ministry, first as a missionary to the 
poor in Chicago, and then ag minister of 


‘most spiritually minded also. 
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a new Unitarian church on the north side 
of the city. He remained in Chicago for 
20 years. The chief events of this period 
were the terrible struggle between North 
and South, the building of the new church 
opened in 1869, its destruction in the great 
fire, when he lost his home and his beloved 
books, and. its rebuilding. All this he 
has told in the beautiful pages of his book 
of Memories. In 1878 he was invited to 
the Church of the Messiah in New York, 


where he remained, exercising a ministry 


of broad humanity and splendid power 
over all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, till old age came gently on and 
made him willing to rest. 

Robert Collyer never lost his close and 
affectionate relations with the land of his 
birth. His visits were looked forward to 
eagerly, and in later years might be likened 
togtrium phal progresses of honour and affec- 
tion. In 1871 he preached at the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unitar- 
ian Association in Essex-street Chapel, and 
won a secure place in English hearts by his 
sermons in London and elsewhere. In 
1907, on the occasion of his last visit, he 
received the honorary degree of Litt.D. from 
the University of Leeds. His recreations 
have been described in words which must 
have come from his own pen as “‘ reading, 
returning to his motherland, or resting in 
the mountains of New Hampshire in 
vacations when he does not cross the sea.’’ 


A PrersonaL Memory. 


Surely the dear friend of so many multi- 
tudes of English-speaking people who 
has just passed away, must indeed have 
been of those whom the gods love, 
for though old in years and frail in body, 
to the last he kept the eternal spirit of 
youth. The most essentially human 
of men, Robert Collyer was one of the 
His out- 
ward man, with his fine rugged face, 
glowing with loving-kindness and the joy 
of life, was the very index of his soul. 
With the heart of a child and the mind 
of a poet, what struck one most was 
his wonderful simplicity and the absolute 
sincerity of his bearmg. To numbers 
over here he was known, and by all much 
loved, but to have known him at his best 
is to have known him as some of us were 
privileged to do in Chicago in the seventies. 
Twenty years before that Mr. Collyer had 
come to the city to take up the duties of 
a minister at large. He had only lately 
left the Methodists, and he was still un- 
known. Chicago was only in the making 
in those early days. There are many still 
alive who could remember it as simply a 
trading fort, and some who could even 
point out the spot where the Indian 
Massacre of 1814 had taken place.. 

Robert Collyer grew with the growth 
of the city, and before long a large con- 
gregation had gathered about him, and 
presently Unity Church was built. To this 
church came all that was finest and best in 
the intellectual and social life of the 
city, and round it grew up many a noble 
institution. Physically and mentally over- 
topping most of his neighbours, he came 
to hold a unique place in the city of his 
adoption, and in the heart of his fellow 
citizens and all the country round. As a 


preacher he had probably no rivals; at — 
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that. time, as a lecturer few. A sincere 
and outspoken Unitarian, his finest work 
and widest sphere of influence lay among 
people who heard him most gladly, and 
who were absolutely indifferent as to 
what particular denomination he belonged. 
To his brother ministers and fellow- 
countrymen he was a loyal friend and 
neighbour, and to us all the ever welcome 
and delightful guest, whose figure stands 
out most clearly of any in the memories 
of those bygone years. Of nothing in his 
career was Robert Collyer so proud as of his 
working-man days, and nothing pleased 
him so much as to be able to turn them 
to good account. When his church in 
Chicago was burnt down in the great fire, the 
students of Cornell offered him one thousand 
dollars towards its rebuilding if he would 
make them a horse shoe. Mr. Collyer’s 
hand had not lost its cunning, and the 
horse shoe was duly made, and stamped 
with his name, and became the precious 
possession of Cornell University. 


H. B. H. 


Miss Crara C. Purerort. 


THosx of our readers who frequented the 
Book Room of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in Norfolk-street, 
and in the earlier years at Essex Hall, 
will regret to learn that Miss Philpot died 
suddenly on Sunday morning, December 1, 
at her residence in Hampstead Way, at 
the age of 68. Clara Clark Philpot lost 
both father and mother comparatively 
ie early in life. She possessed the gift of 
making friends, and visitors to the Book 
us Room received from her the most con- 
a siderate and kindly welcome. She was 
° herself a lover of books, and she had the 
power of interesting others in what she 
3 had read. Never very robust, she found 
| ; the strain of business hours and work too 
much for her strength. For several years 
she lived quietly at Tunbridge Wells, 
AS latterly along with her close friend, Miss 
: Dodd, at the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
Miss Philpot was an earnest and convinced 
Unitarian, and she always took a deep 
interest in the Sunday services. She had 
recently become attached to the new 
church at Finchley, and loved to be there. 
In earlier years she was a devoted Sunday 
school teacher at Stamford-street, during 
the ministry of the Rev. Thomas Dunker- 
ley, and afterwards of the Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie, to whose family she was 
warmly attached. Always gentle and 
affectionate, she was never lacking in 
courage, and could give a good account of 
her political or religious principles and 
ce beliefs. 
Ai A memorial service was held in the 
Chapel, Golders Green Crematorium, on 
Wednesday, December 4, conducted by the 
es Rev. Copeland Bowie, who in words of 
appreciation and sympathy spoke of Miss 
Philpot’s gentle, helpful, and trustful life, 
BE _and its influence on those who knew and 
loved her. There were present at the 
service representatives of the congrega- 
tions at Stamford-street, Tunbridge Wells, 
and Finchley, along with personal friends, 
including Dr. and Mrs. Lawson Dodd, Miss 
Dodd, Dr. Blake Odgers, the Rev. J. A. 
- Pearson, the Rey. G. B. Stallworthy, Mrs. 


of Surgeon-Colonel 
Greenhow, which took place at Esher on 
Tuesday, November 26, in his 84th year. 
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Copeland Bowie, Mrs. H. B. Lawford, Miss 
Spears, Mr. A. A. Tayler, and Mr. W. S. 
Tayler. 


SurcEon-Cotone, H. Martineau 
GREENHOW. 


Tue death is announced, in Zhe Times, 
Henry Martineau 


He was the elder son of the late T. M. 
Greenhow, M.D., F.R.C.S8., for many years 


senior surgeon of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Infirmary, and only brother of Judge 
Greenhow, of the County Courts of Leeds 


and Wakefield. His mother was Miss 


Elizabeth Martineau, eldest sister of the 
late Harriet Martineau, the authoress, and 
Dr. Martineau. 
original garrison in the siege of Lucknow 
during the Indian Mutiny, and on the 
night of Havelock’s relief he rode out and 
brought safely into the garrison several 
soldiers of the relieving force who, badly 
wounded and unable to move, were lying 
completely exposed to the enemy’s fire ; 
for this act he was strongly recommended 
for the V.C., which was only withheld in 
consequence of technical difficulties. He 
was twice mentioned in despatches, and for 
his services received the medal and two 
clasps and the year’s service, being one of 
four assistant surgeons, including Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, who were promoted to be 
brevet-surgeons “* in consideration of their 
services during the siege of Lucknow.’’ 
This was the first occasion on which the 
honour was awarded. In 1871 he married 
Jessie, youngest daughter of Mr. T. 
Lombe Taylor, of Starston-place, Norfolk, 
and leaves one son and one daughter. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


os 


GERMAN NOTES. 


THe Cask oF Pastor Traus.—INpDIGNA- 
TION IN LIBERAL CrIRCLES—HARNACK’S 
PaMPHLET—A PETITION TO THE EMPEROR. 


Tue following particulars relating to 
the affairs of Pfarrer Traub may be of 
interest to liberal religious thinkers in 
England. On September 14 the Presbytery 
of the Reinoldigemeinde in Dortmund sent 
a petition to the Prussian Secretary of 
State, asking for a revision of the case. 
The reply came early in October, declaring 
that the matter does not come within the 
province of the Ministry. On September 
16 the Bund Deutscher Protestanten 
was proclaimed at Dortmund with Herr 
Schrader as President and Gottfried 
Traub as Director. This Union is to join 
into one organisation all the Liberal Church 
Associations of Germany. Herr Schrader 
appeals in stirring words for contributions 
to a Protestantenfund which is to help to 
win new adherents and to assist those who 
suffer on account of their labours for a 
free Protestantism. 


* 
The meetings of Dortmund in honour of 
Traub were of the most enthusiastic nature, 


He formed one of the |’ 


Four different halls had to be taken and 
Traub had to speak in each. He said: 
They have taken away from me the title 
of Pfarrer—they cannot take away the 
vocation, 
that there is a vocation which is inde- 
pendent of the appointment by the 
Prussian Oberkirchenrat. 
no one shall take from me. 
friends ! 
comrades—let us keep a keen outlook 
here in our day and far into other worlds, 
but let us hold together. 
fight together, bear together, and win 
together.”’ 
confidence in Traub, of admiration for his 
character and indignation against the 
sentence, was carried with acclamation. 


The time has come to show 


This vocation 
My dear 
Let us walk together as true 


Thus we shall 


An enthusiastic resolution of 


* OK 
*% 


The recent Church elections in Berlin 


have been, with one exception, in favour 
of the liberal movement. 
congregations were won over, either wholly 
or at least in part. 
mine the composition of the Church 
Synods, but, unfortunately, not of the 
highest court, the Oberkirchenrat. 
theless, the result shows that there is a 
strong forward movement in the Prussian 
State Church, due largely to the sentences 
against such men as Jatho and Traub. 
A petition drawn up by a number of 
liberal ministers, belonging in the first 
instance to Berlin, and addressed to the 


Twelve new 


These elections deter- 


Never- 


Oberkirchenrat of Prussia, the highest 
ecclesiastical court, received 337 signatures. 
It protests against the unbalanced sen- 


tence of the court. 


om 
* 


Herr Ferdinand Jacob Schmidt writes in 
the Protestantenblatt on Professor Harnack’s 
pamphlet ‘‘ Die Dienstentlassung des 
Pfarrer Traub.’? He says: ‘* Harnack’s 
declaration is an important document, 
which helps one to form a true estimate 
of present-day ecclesiastical policy. In 
reading this burning speech, written with 
indignation held back with difficulty, one 
gets the following impression: “It is 
difficult to understand that the Ober- 
kirchenrat could condemn one of the ablest 
ministers on account of mistakes due to 
temperament—greater still and more fate- 
ful is the harm done to the Evangelical 
State Church and to the Oberkirchenrat 
itself. Many waters will have to run into 
the sea before the confidence of thinking 
men, shaken by repeated blows, can be 
restored.”” Harnack goes on to say: 
“The court unhesitatingly hurled at Traub 
the accusation of ‘ considerable moral 
mistakes,’ basing it on material which, 
together with the situation which gave 
rise to it, may be definitely pronounced as 
entirely unsuitable to substantiate and 
establish such a charge. The severest 
punishment must not be inflicted without 
the surest proof, This proof was not 
given. ... One can no longer be sure 
that it is possible to remain truthful in 
becoming a theologian, because the ordi- 
nances, and the management of religious 
and ecclesiastical matters no longer afford 
protection to truthfulness, but have in- 
stead become its peril.’’ 

* x 
* 

Herr Schmidt continues his trenchant 
criticism in the following terms: ‘‘ In the 
growing disinclination which prevents the 
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best and clearest heads among our youth 
entering the ministerial ranks, we reap 
the crop which has been sown. Our Church 
loses the leaven which leavens the heavy 
masses of the theological lecture-rooms 
with new spiritual powers. Is it a wonder 
if one trembles for the future of the 
national Church? Is one not bound to be 
troubled by the thought that the Church 
alone remains behind in the progress of 
intellectual culture? And do we not feel 
oppressed by the fear that our people’s 
Church is becoming by degrees a con- 
venticle Church, that she is becoming the 
prey of those conventicles whose religious 
culture remains where it was in the seven- 
teenth century ? Surely the Oberkirchen- 
rat does not wish for that; therefore, it 
behoves it to consider in all important 
cases, not seven times, but seventy times 
seven, whether the result of its decisions 
is not such that it furthers indirectly and 
against its will those baleful efforts which 
seek to separate State and Church and the 
Church and the Search after Truth. How 
is this entangled situation to be un- 
ravelled ? Not an inconsiderable number 
of men—men that have to be reckoned 
with—openly declare that a Court which 
has embarked on such a course must be 
fought with all available resources. This 
is surely justified so far as it concerns the 
energetic condemnation of what has taken 
place. But to go further seems inad- 
missible. A fight for the sake of fighting 
will only be grist to the mill of the oppo- 
nents of a truly liberal Christianity. The 
great task of true religious liberalism is to 
prove unmistakably that its highest aim, 
not yet sufficiently understood, is the 
realisation of a strong national Church of 
the people. ... The great renewal and 
deepening of the moral fellowship which 
springs from the divine power inherent in 
our evangelical faith, receives its perfect 
expression only in the creation of a national 
Church of the people. To bring this about 
is the task of religious Liberalism. ”’ 


* 


On October 21 the Reinoldi Presbytery 
sent a petition to the Emperor and King, 
praying for his intervention as Protector 
of the Evangelical State Church and as the 
chief guardian of the law in the Prussian 
State. They emphasised that “‘ the sen- 
tence is one which commonly would only 
be pronounced in cases of moral depravity, 
not, as in the case of Traub, on account of 
overstepping in his journalistic and literary 
activity the limits within which he ought 
to have kept as a Church official.’? The 
petition, a long one, is a noble testimony 
to Traub and a moving appeal for justice. 
The Emperor’s reply came through the 
President of the Oberkirchenrat, Voigt, 
the man who is held largely responsible for 
the sentence. It was to the effect that 
the Emperor empowers him to state to the 
Presbytery that his Imperial Majesty sees 
no reason why he should grant their re- 


quest. 
« OK 


* . 

The Presbytery and other representa- 
tives of the Reinoldigemeinde communi- 
cated this decision to Traub in a letter 
which must fill him with gratitude and 
highest satisfaction. His telegraphic reply 
from St. Moritzburg, where he is recruiting 
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his health, contains the following sen- 
tences :—‘‘ Law is against us, justice 
remains at our side. That which Sorrow 
and Joy, Labour and Struggle has bound 
together during years of experience and 
testing, cannot be sundered by force. 
God’s blessing remain with Reinoldi for 
ever and ever.’’ Gottfried Traub has 
been elected a member of the Presbytery 
of Reinoldi. 


THE DEANSGATE LECTURES. 

SIR HENRY JONES ON REASON AND 

BELIEF. 

Sir Henry Jones, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
delivered the sixth of the Deansgate 
series of lectures on ‘‘ Modern Religion and 
Thought ’’ at the Milton Hall, Manchester, 
on Tuesday evening. The title of his 
lecture was, “‘ Are Moral and Religious 
Beliefs Capable of Proof? ’’ Mr. Rankine 
Finlayson was the chairman. 

Sir Henry Jones gave his reasons in the 
first part of the lecture for thinking that 
religious absolutism, in succession to 
political absolutism, is coming under the 
appeal to reason, and that the people 
would demand that the elements of their 
religious faith should be submitted to 
their judgment, and should satisfy their 
reason, even as the affairs of citizenship. 
Mankind, he said, could not be free in 
spots, and it was the best test of truth and 
goodness on the one hand and error and 
evil on the other that truth and goodness 
could be universalised, while evil and error 
could not. It had been said that the 
religious spirit had another and_ better 
resource than reason. He did not deny 
that in trust and secure faith lay the very 
essence of religion, but he asked—How 
could that faith and trust be maintained ? 
Were they against reason? Were they 
without regard to reason? Could reason 
give them no support? He was persuaded 
that men yielded the opponents of religion 
far too much; they yielded the central 
fortress of religion if they allowed to 
their opponents, and denied to themselves, 
the help of the formidable forces of reason. 
When would the Church of Christ rise to 
the same height of faith as Philip and 
call to those who doubted, ‘‘ Come and 
see! ’’? He believed that it was because 
the Christian Church still denied the com- 
petence of men’s reason to deal with 
matters of faith that it created distrust in 
the very principles that it would maintain. 
It was time that the Church should 
take a stronger stand. The laws which 
men would obey, the principles that they 
could accept, must approve themselves 
to their judgments, for the spirit of the 
times was setting on one side the fetters 
which had bound them in the past. It 
was necessary that the churches should 
take towards religion the same attitude 
as towards all the other great interests 
of experience, that they should give to 
authority, tradition, and feeling on the 
one hand and to understanding and reason 
on the other the same place. 

Such was his faith: in the truth of 
religion that he believed it to be a funda- 
mental fact, and capable of proof, and the 
same kind of proof, as was practised in 
natural science. In the last resort there 


was only one way of thinking, one way of 
knowing, and one way of proving. 

In the second part of his lecture, Pro- 
fessor Jones outlined more shortly the 
method of the application of reason to 
religious beliefs. After dealing with the 
views of some authors, he said that men 
were revising their idea of God, were 
feeling their way towards a conception of 
God as immanent in Nature, were taking 
the testimony of Nature to strengthen the 
testimony of the Bible, and were once 
more saying that “‘ the heavens declare 
His glory, and the firmament His handi- 
work.’’ In doing that the most recent 
theology was rising to the demands that 
the religious spirit had always made ; 
and when theology rose to its task it, too, 
would find God everywhere. 

Was it not possible also that men 
had not only been misrepresenting the 
nature of God but misunderstanding the 
nature of proof? In natural science and 
in philosophy men had been long seeking a 
final foundation for belief and had not 
found it. Were they not refusing to credit 
reason for refusing to do an impossibility ? 
It was possible that it could not be found, 
for the very simple reason that it is not 
there. ‘‘ The metaphor of a foundation,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ like many another metaphor in 
the region of thought, may have been 
leading us by the nose. May not truth 
be a system of mutually sustaining elements, 
and the more practical the system the less 
discrete, the less sporadic, the less dis- 
connected it is? Truth is a system 
of interrelated elements in which every 
part sustains every other part.’’ . 


“ EAGER HEART.” 
60TH PERFORMANCE IN LONDON. 


' THE Christmas mystery play, ‘Hager 
Heart,’’ makes its annual appearance this 
year on a larger scale than heretofore, 
in the fine Gothic hall of the Church 
House, Westminster, granted for the pur- 
pose by the Archbishop and the Council. 
This dignified setting will recall the first 
performances, nine years ago, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall. 

The play this year will be under the 
personal supervision of the author, Miss 
Alice M. Buckton, who has been absent for 
the last two winters producing the play in 
New York and Boston. Besides the 
independent productions of ‘«‘ Hager Heart ”’ 
last season in some twenty-five provincial 
towns, the play was also given in New 
Zealand and in the Bengal Provinces, the 
latter by Hindus, who applied for per- 
mission to translate. Hyven more interest- 
ing were the performances given in the 
Greek Church, Boston, U.S.A., by the 
emigrant population of one of the poorest 
districts, the parts being entirely taken 
by Syrian youths with the exception of the 
Madonna’s, which was represented by a 
beautiful young girl from Jerusalem. The 
dresses were their own costumes, rich 
with embroideries from Damascus. The 
performances created quite a sensation in 
Boston, one of the Harvard Professors 
undertaking an Arabic translation of the 
play for the enthusiastic Syrians, who wish 
to take it back to Palestine to act to their 
own people. 
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The dates of the London performances 
this Christmas are the afternoons of 
Wednesday, December 18, Friday, Decem- 
ber 20, and Saturday, December 21, and the 
evenings of Thursday, December 19, and 
Monday, December 23 ; the last-mentioned, 
specially planned to fall within the holidays, 
will be given only if a widespread desire be 
expressed to the secretary. 

All particulars may be had of Messrs. 


Chappell & Co., Ltd., 50, New Bond-street, ° 
W. & 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Tur Cost oF Livinc 1n New ZEALAND. 


““The little heaven down under,’’ 
like other places where material prosperity 
is less widely diffused, has had to record an 
increase in the cost of living during recent 
years, an increase so marked that a Govern- 
ment Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into it. After investigation the 
Commission reported that the cost of 
living had increased by at least 16 per 
cent. between the quinquennial period 
1894-8 and 1911. Assuming a fixed 
standard of requirements in the matter 
of food, rent, clothing, fuel and lighting, 
household necessaries, domestic service 
and education, they estimated that the 
relative importance of these items is as 
follows :—Rent, 20°31 per cent.; food, 
34:13 per cent. ; clothing, 13:89 per cent. ; 
fuel and lighting, 5:22 per cent.; other 
items, 26:45. The variation in prices for 
these different items over the period in- 
vestigated is instructive and interesting. 
Rent increased by about 20 per cent. 
during the last fifteen years for houses 
of the same style and quality, the whole- 
sale prices of food 21 per cent., clothing 
20 per cent. (the cheaper qualities of boots 
having risen as much as 66 per cent., partly, 
the Commission stated, owing to the raising 
of the Customs tariff in 1907), and fuel 5 
per cent. The cost of lighting decreased 
by about 27 per cent., while the cost 
of domestic service has at least doubled 
during the last twenty years. 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE. 


The following are the principal causes, in 
the order of their importance, to which the 
Commission attribute the rise in prices :— 
fe< (1) Increased supply of money, both 
, gold and credit, and the increased 
velocity of the circulation of each. 

» (2) Increased cost of production and 
- increased demand for food-stuffs. 
i (8) Rural depopulation abroad and 
' slackened rate of production of food- 
stufis. 
(4) Local combinations, monopolies, 
and trusts. 


Other causes (less important in the view 
of the Commission) are, on the one hand, 
extravagant living, wasteful domestic 
methods, and deficient education; on the 
other, the operation of protective tarifis, 
the increased cost of distribution, and the 
rise in taxation, both local and national. 

Among other ways of meeting the 
difficulty, the Commission recommended 
(a) improvement of education in all 
departments : general, technical, domestic, 


and agricultural ; (b) increased stringency of 
legislation regarding commercial trusts ; 
(c) the establishment of a permanent 
Board of Industrial and Social Investiga- 
tion ; (d) the abolition of Customs duties on 
all foodstuffs and the most important 
commodities used by the primary produc- 
ers; (e) improved transport, including the 
abolition of differential rates on railways, 
and the introduction of motor trains, 
for the purpose of encouraging city 
workers to live in rural and suburban 
districts, and thereby reduce the rentals 
paid in cities. 

Another factor in the situation, however, 
which we do not expect to find emphasised 
in a~purely official document, is mentioned 
in a paper in the current issue of Les 
Documents du Progrés, entitled, ‘‘ Has 
Compulsory Arbitration Failed?’’ by 
Mr. HK. Tregear, ex-Secretary for Labour for 
the New Zealand Government. He main- 
tains that the success of the compulsory 
arbitration experiment, so far imperfect, 
can only be made complete and permanent 
‘“when an education in moral culture 
and a general uplifting of the ideals of 
citizenship, have raised the spiritual tone 
of all society.’’ In this higher and purer 
atmosphere, we doubt not, the problem 
of the rise of the cost of living would be 
easily and satisfactorily solved. 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


Ee 
BS, 


Tue Rev. F. Summers writes :—‘‘ Will 
you please allow me to appeal to those 
kind friends who at this season of the 
year are good enough to send me special 
help for the poor? I am in need of dona- 
tions for the Poor’s Purse and for Christmas 
gifts. I shall also be grateful for new or 
cast-off clothing, boots, books, toys, &c. 
Please send parcels to the Domestic Mission, 
Dingley-place (late George’s-row), St. 
Luke’s, E.C., and letters to 4, Durley-road, 
Stamford Hill, N.’’ 


Tue Rev. W. H. Rose writes :—‘‘ Will 
you kindly allow me to make my annual 
Christmas appeal on behalf of the Poor’s 
Purse and Christmas Funds of the Rhyl- 
street Mission? As we have lost several 
subscribers by death during the past year, 
I shall be very pleased to receive the help 
of all the old friends of the Mission, and I 
trust new friends will be induced to sub- 
scribe to our work. Parcels of new or 
cast-off clothing will also be very accept- 
able. - Parcels should be sent to the 
Mission, 4, Rhyl-street, Kentish Town, 
N.W., and letters to my private address, 
32, Highbury-place, London, N.’’ 


Tue Rev. R. P. Farley writes from the 
London Domestic Mission, 46, Bell-street, 
Edgware-road, N.W. :— 


‘‘T should be glad if through your 
columns I might again appeal to those 
who from year to year assist our Winter 
Funds to send in their contributions to me 
at above address. Contributions in money 


will be devoted to the Poor’s Purse, the 
expenses of Christmas parties, and various 
classes which are held throughout the 
winter. Gifts of clothing and _ hospital 
and dispensary letters are also most useful 
and will be gratefully received. ’’ 


Tue Rev. J. W. Bishop writes :— 


** Will you allow me to again make my 
appeal on behalf of the Willert-street 
Mission. Our need is great, the Mission 
being in the centre of a very large and very 
poor district, where there is an abnormal 
amount of sickness all through the year, 
in consequence of the conditions under 
which the people have to live. As my 
resources are entirely exhausted, I 
especially appeal for even more generous 
help than that given in former years, as 
there is every appearance of a hard winter 
coming upon us. I also appeal for cast- 
off clothing, and for help with our school of 
500 scholars this Christmas time. For 
many years we have given a warm garment 
to each, if possible, on the occasion of our 
Christmas parties. Please send parcels to 
the Mission House, Willert-street, Colly- 
hurst, Manchester, and letters to 21, 
Polefield-road, Blackley, Manchester. ’’ 


Miss K. M. Roprnson writes from 82, 
Whitehead’s-grove, Chelsea, 8.W. :— 


‘* T should be glad if you would allow me 
once again to ask for help from those who 
are interested in bringing ~some little 
pleasure into the lives of the poor children 
of our cities at Christmas time. The Noel 
Society has been in existence for twenty 
years, and a large number of toys are given 
away annually not only in London but in 
the towns of Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bradford, and Grimsby. Miss Green, the - 
hon. treasurer of the London Centre, will 
be glad to receive gifts of money or toys 
(to be sent to her residence 14, Ulleswater- 
road, Southgate, N.), and I shall be glad 
to forward information to anyone desirous 
of knowing more of our work. I would 
draw particular attention to the distribu- 
tions of toys, which are always a great 
source of joy to all concerned, and to 
which we would be glad to welcome anyone 
who cares for the happiness of the children 
of the slums. The distributions take 
place as follows :—Thursday, December 19, 
at 3 o’clock, Vittoria-place L.C.C. School, 
S. Islington (Christmas tree), and at London 
Fields L.C.C. School, South Hackney ; on 
Friday, December 20, at 11.30, Popham- 
road L.C.C. School, New North-road, S. 
Islington. Help in decorating the Christmas 
trees and in distributing the toys is much 
wanted. ”’ 


as 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Penal Re- 
form League will be held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, on Friday, December 13, at 
8 p.m. The chair will be taken by Sir 
John Macdonnell, and the speakers will be 
Commissioner Adelaide Cox (Salvation 
Army), Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., 
M.P., Dr. Frances Ede, and the Rev. W. 
F. Cobb, D.D. The business meeting for 
members will be at 7 p.m. 
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NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, 


ial Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
Bates for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 


this possible. : 


Ballee.—At a meeting of the congregation 
of the Unitarian Church, which was held on 
Tuesday, November 26, the Rev. J. H. Bibby, 
minister, presiding, it was resolved ** That 
the best thanks of this meeting, representative 
of the Ballee Unitarian Church, be, and are 
hereby returned, to the Rey. J. H. Bibby for 
his strenuous and successful exertions on its 
behalf, in collecting the funds for the execu- 
tion of the several works, in connection with 
acquiring five acres of ground, building new 
manse, renovation of the church, re-arrange- 
ment of burial ground, and alteration . of 
sexton’s house and other improvements to 
congregational property, and in paying out of 
his own pocket the deficit of £60, besides not 
charging for personal expenses incurred by 
him in the collection of above funds.’ Mr. H. 
Crymble, who proposed the resolution, said 
that Mr. Bibby had equipped the congrega- 
tion with a very complete set of buildings, 
fitted with all necessaries and comforts for 
doing good work requisite in a worshipping 
society. The Chairman gave a summary of the 
work which had been done since he put his 
hand to the plough. The present church 
renovation was the second during his time, 
as in the year 1890 about £400 was spent for 
the same purpose. The day of their meeting 
was the 29th anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry of this his only church. Mr. 
Bibby expressed his great appreciation of the 
help which had been rendered in carrying out 
the work of the church by the treasurer, Mr. 
R. M‘Mechan; the secretary, Mr. R. Caven; 
and Mr. Robert M:Cullen, C.E. 


Birmingham.—It is with deep regret that 
we have to announce the death of Mrs. Voysey, 
the wife of the Rev. Ellison A. Voysey, till 
recently assistant minister at the Old Meeting 
Church. She was taken seriously ill a fortnight 
ago and passed away after great suffering on 
Friday, November 29. The funeral took place 
last Tuesday at the Crematorium, Perry Barr, 
the service being conducted by the Rev. 
Joseph Wood. The deepest sympathy is felt 
for Mr. Voysey in his great bereavement by 
the members of the Old Meeting congregation, 
his brother ministers, and many friends in 
different parts of the country. 


Colyton.—The Rev. Francis Wood has 
accepted an invitation to the pulpit of George’s 
Meeting and commenced his ministry on 
Sunday, December 1. 


Cullompten.—On Thursday, November 28, 
the Rev. Jefiery Worthington laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new chapel to be erected on 
the site of the former place of worship, which 
collapsed after a storm on Sunday, March 24 
last. This new chapel will be the third since 
the Great Ejectment of 1662. The original 
edifice was built about 1695. It lasted about 
120 years, and was registered as a Presbyterian 
meeting house. ‘The second chapel was erected 
in 1815. Since its demolition services have 
been conducted in the old school-room in Ways- 
lane. The building which is to be erected will 
cost about £1,000, and the greater part of 
that sum has already been collected, thanks 
chiefly to the untiring efforts of the minister, 
the Rev. Jeffery Worthington. It is intended 
to seat 120. Provision has also been made 
for a school-room and vestry. The architect 
is Mr. R. M. Challice, of Exeter. There was a_ 
large gathering of friends from various parts 
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of Devon and Somerset at the stone-laying, 
including the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, Mr. C. 
Taylor (Exeter), Mr. G. Philpott (Taunton), 
and others. A warm tribute was paid by Mr. 
C. Taylor, one of the trustees of the church, 
to the energy and optimism of Mr. Worthing- 
ton, who subsequently laid the foundation 
stone, which bore the following inscription :— 
‘« This chapel is dedicated to. the worship of 
Almighty God. The foundation stone was laid 
on November 28, 1912, by Jeffery Worthing- 
ton, B.A., to whose effort and devotion the 
erection of this building is mainly due.’’ We 
understand that the stone was laid by the 
minister (rather than by some ‘‘ distinguished 
visitor ’’) by the unanimous wish of the 
congregation, who felt that no stranger, how- 
ever-distinguished, could so fitly perform the 
ceremony as he to whose ‘‘ splendid audacity ” 
is due the great achievement of this year. If 
anything could add to the esteem and affection 
with which Mr. Worthington is regarded by 
those of all classes and creeds, it would be the 
courage and devotion with which he, a veteran 
of 78, faced the situation which awaited him 
here on March 25 last. To few men at that 
age is it given to initiate and successfully 
carry out a task which is no small undertaking 
for men in the prime of life. ‘‘ Honour to 
whom honour is due ! *’ 


Halifax: The late Mr. J. H. Hodgson.—The 
death occurred on Tuesday, November 26, of 
Mr. J. H. Hodgson, a lifelong member of 
Northgate End Chapel, at the age of 60. 
For over forty years he had devoted his ser- 
vices to the Sunday school as teacher and 
superintendent. In the old days he was an 
active member of the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Society, and his constant help 
has borne a rich harvest in many departments 
of the Sunday school and congregational work. 
Mr. Hodgson bore a reputation among his 
business associates for strict Imtegrity and 
kindliness of disposition. He was described 
by the Rey. W. L. Schroeder, in his address 
at the memorial service at Northgate End 
Chapel, as “‘a man faithful in the little 
things of life, full of tender consideration 
for others, deeply loyal to what he thought 
right and true. He moved about very quietly. 
He was compassionate, tender, retiring almost 
to a fault, and yet of such power and _ per- 
sonality that people who knew him loved 
him.’’ The interment took place at Lister 
Lane Cemetery on Friday, November 29. Mr. 
Hodgson leaves a widow and two daughters. 


London: islington.—The Fisteddfod in 
connection with Unity Church was held on 
Saturday, November 30, at Essex Hall in the 
afternoon and evening, and was an unqualified 
success. There was a varied and compre- 
hensive list of competitions, some of which, 
such as literature, cookery, photography, 
needlework, and art, had been decided by the 
judges beforehand, whilst others in music and 
elocution were decided on Saturday, pre- 
limnary competitions having been held in 
many instances. The two judges who were 
present on Saturday, Mr. Richard Walthew 
(music) and Mr. J. H. Leigh (eiocution), 
entered heartily into the spirit of the Histedd- 
fod and thereby contributed largely to its 
success, Mr. Walthew congratulated the com- 
petitors upon the good standard of their 
achievements, especially with regard to the 
junior pianoforte solo. At the conclusion of 
the afternoon session the prizes were presented 
to the successful competitors by Mrs. W. Blake 
Odgers, and in the evening by Miss M. Tayler. 


London: Lay Preachers’ Union.—In the 
last of his four lectures on ‘‘ The History of 
the Unitarian Movement,’’ Dr. J. E. Odgers 
spoke of ‘‘ Unitarianism in America.’’ In 
the United States, he said, the history of 
Unitarianism was the history of changes in 
Congregational churches, which were, in the 
early days, bound by covenants whose sim- 
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plicity contrasted strangely with the com- 
plexity of later times. To some of these old 
covenants it would be easy for a modern 
Unitarian to subscribe. These churches were, 
in fact, the ‘‘ established ’’ churches of their 
time, for the township was placed second to 
the church, and it was membership of the 
latter which gave the individual his civil rights. 
The one striking exception to the general rule 
in the development of Unitarian congregations 
was the case of King’s Chapel, Boston—an 
episcopal church, which elected James Free- 
man, a religious liberal, to be its minister, 
and, finding that there were difficulties in 
connection, with Mr. Freeman’s ordination by 
the Bishop, decided to dispense with that 
ceremony. In 1785, by resolution of the 
congregation, all references to the doctrine of 
the Trinity were struck out of the Prayer 
Books used in the church. Dr. Odgers also 
dealt with the Calvinistic teaching of Jonathan 
Edwards and the reaction against it; the 
growth of liberal thought in the Divinity 
School of Cambridge, Mass. ; the influence of 
Channing; Emerson’s famous address, and 
the ‘‘ transcendentalist ’? movement. The 
lecture closed with a fine appreciation of the 
character and work of Theodore Parker. On 
the motion of the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
Dr. Odgers was thanked very heartily for his 
lectures, 


Mossley.—The opening and dedication of a 
new class-room for the senior girls’ class in 
connection with the Unitarian Church, and 
the re-opening of the church and schools after 
complete renovaton and decoration, took 
place on Saturday, November 30. The addi. 
tions and improvements had been made 
possible as the result of a very successful 
bazaar held last year, which realised nearly 
£1,200. A re-union of old and present scholars 
was held on Saturday, which was attended by 
over 300 people. The new class-room was 
opened and dedicated by Mr. Joseph Chad- 
wick, of Oldham, an old scholar and still 2 
generous supporter. Speeches followed by Mr. 
Dan Baxter, of Manchester; Mr. Jabeg 
Rhodes, of Rochdale; and Miss Elliot, of 
Timperley. On Sunday the preacher morn- 
ing and evening was the Rev. Percy W. Jones, 
of Doncaster. 


National Unitarian Temperance Association. 
—A public meeting to press for the early intro- 
duction of the promised Licensing Bill was 
held in the school-room of Unity Church, 
Islington, on Tuesday, November 26. Owing 


to the pressure of Parliamentary duties Mr, ~ 


H. G. Chancellor, M.P., who was to have 
moved an important resolution, could not be 
present, and in his absence the Chairman 
(Dr: Judor Jones) asked Mr. F. R. Nott, of 
Highgate, to move the resolution, which was 
as follows:—‘‘ That this meeting respectfully 
and earnestly reminds his Majesty's Govern- 
ment of the promises made by the Prime 
Minister, prior to and since the last General 
Election, to introduce and endeavour to get 
enacted during the lifetime of the present 
Parliament a comprehensive measure of 
Temperance Reform, and this meeting strongly 
urges that such a Bill be one of the first 
measures to be introduced after the termina- 
tion of the present session of Parliament.” 
This was seconded by Mrs. Blake Odgers, and 
supported by the Rev. J. Morgan Whiteman, 
and carried unanimously. 


Pudsey.—The sixth annual meeting of the 
Yorkshire Unitarian Club was held at the 
Unitarian Church, Pudsey, on Saturday, 
November 30. At the afternoon session a 
lecture entitled ‘‘ Who are the Unfit ?’’ was 
given by the Rev. G. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., 
Principal of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
College, Manchester, who repudiated the appli- 


cation of the biological conception of the 
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““ struggle for existence,’’ considered as one 


of remorseless competition, to human society 


_ duly last.”’ 
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in its relations and developments. On the 
contrary, he said, it was an established bio- 
logical fact among species that ‘‘ mutual aid ”’ 
was humanity’s true social principle. In dis- 
tinguishing between the “* fit ’’ and ‘* unfit ”’ 
members of society, the lecturer laid stress on 
the duty of the former to the latter and made a 
closing reference to the Mental Deficiency Bill. 
At-the annual business meeting in the evening, 
the report and balance-sheet for 1911-12 were 
adopted and officers for the ensuing twelve 
months elected. Information about the Club 
can be obtained from the hon. secretary, Mr. 
W. E. Walker, 155, Brudenell-road, Leeds. 


Richmond: The Farrington Memorial.— 
The stained glass windows in the apse of the 
Free Church in memory of the Rev. Silas 
Farrington are nearly completed, and the 
memorial tablet is about to be fixed, ready 
for the unveiling ceremony which will take 
place on Saturday,. December 14, at 3 p.m. 
Mrs. G. H. Edwards and Miss Roscoe will 
unveil the memorial, and the service will be 
conducted by Dr. Foat, the Rev. Hy. Gow, and 
the Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 


Sale.—The congregation of the Unitarian 
Church has raised over £400 as the result of a 
two-days’ bazaar held for the purpose of 
wiping off a debt on the church expenses, and 
to provide the means for repairs and beautify- 
ing. Mr. H. P. Greg, J.P. (Wilmslow), per- 
formed the opening ceremony on the first 
day, and Mr. C. Sydney Jones (Liverpool) on 
the second. A pleasing feature of the pro- 
ceedings was the presence and practical sup- 
port of ministers and members of other 
denominations. 


Stockton-on-Tees.—A sale of work was held 
in the schoolroom of the Stockton Unitarian 
Church on November 28. The Mayoress of 

tockton opened the sale, and the chair was 
taken by Mr. W. J. Watson, J.P. The object 
of the sale was to raise funds to defray special 
expenses incurred in providing heating ap- 
paratus for the schoolroom, renovating and 
improving the organ and chapel, and other 
church purposes. ‘The sale realised £70, which 
was sufficient to cover the special expenses 
mentioned. The Rev. A. Scruton (Glasgow) 
preached on the following Sunday evening to 
a large congregation. 


Sydney, N.S.W.—The Rey. George Walters 
writes in his November calendar :—‘‘ Twelve 
months have not yet passed since the Rey. 
Douglas Price, M.A., formerly Rector of All 
Saints’ Church, Brisbane, preached for us on 
his way home from England. He has since 
been conducting very successful services in 
connection with the Brisbane ‘‘ Progressive 
Christianity ’? movement. We are now to 
welcome another earnest thinker who has 
resigned his position as an Anglican clergyman 
and has come into the ranks of religious free- 
men, The Rev. Wyndham §. Heathcote, B.A., 
will preach our anniversary sermons on Sun- 
day, November 3, and will speak at the public 
meeting, to be held in the church, on Tuesday, 
November 5. The Rev. Wyndham 8. Heath- 
cote, B.A., was educated at Clifton College and 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1885. He was ordained in 1886, and held 
curacies at Holy Trinity, Richmond; St. 
Andrew’s, Streatham ; and St. Mary’s, South- 
ampton, under Canon Wilberforce, now Canon 
and Archdeacon of Westminster. He was 
appointed to the Vicarage of All Saints’, 
Penarth, which was held until he went, at the 
invitation of the Chaplain-General, to the 
South African War as Acting-Chaplain to the 
Forces. After the close of the war, he re- 
mained in the civil church at Johannesburg 
until invalided home, and then, under medical 
advice, came out to Queensland six years ago. 
He held the parish of Rosewood and Marbury 
for one year, and was then Rector of Bunda- 
berg for five years, resigning his position in 
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NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


‘Tae FounDER or THE Lake Mouonxk 
PEACE CONFERENCE. 

The death has occurred at Redlands, 
California, of Mr. Albert Keith Smiley, the 
American educationalist and peace advo- 
cate whose name will be known to nany 
of our readers in connection with the annual 
Peace Conference at Lake Mohonk. Mr, 
Smiley, who was born in 1828, had devoted 
a great deal of his time for the past sixty- 
four ;ears to educational work, and had 
given many libraries for the use of the 
public. Lake Mohonk, his beautiful sum- 
mer home about fifty-five miles from 
New York, was the rendezvous of those 
who supported international’ arbitration 
and humanitarian ideals generally, and 
there the conference of which he was the 
founder has been held every spring for 
the last eighteen years. The delegates, 
numbering over 300, have always been 


entertained as his personal guests, and very 


important discussions have taken place 


with results which may well be regarded as. 


incalculable. It is understood that full 
provision has been made for the con- 
tinuance of these famous conferences, 
and that the estate has been left to the 
nation. . e 


Some Last Worpbs or ToLsroy. 


Four years ago Tolstoy penned on a 
sick bed one of those simple and touching 
appeals to humanity which he never ceased 
to make up to the end of his life. He 
believed death to be imminent, and although 
the end was not as near as he thought, 
the ideas to which he gave utterance 
on that occasion remained absolutely 


‘unchanged, and he reiterated them later 


in his characteristic way. This document, 
which was handed over to his friend 
Tchertkoff, has just been published in the 
Russian Retch, and the Daily Citizen 
gives a translation for the benefit of 
English readers. The latter will scarcely 
turn to it in the expectation of finding 
anything novel or strange, for Tolstoy 
had but one thing to say to the world, 
‘* Love one another,’’ though his mar- 
vellous genius enabled him to say it in a 
variety of ways so that it seemed to make 
a fresh appeal every time. But it is well 
for us to be reminded once more that the 
happiness and welfare of mankind lies, 
after all, in the cultivation of human sym- 
pathies and brotherly love rather than 
in the blatant assertion of individual 
rights and the demand for personal freedom. 


* cS * 


_ ‘©The life of the world,’’ says Tolstoy, 
‘* the life of the whole of mankind, as it 
now goes, demands from you malice, and 
participation in deeds of lovelessness 
towards some of your brothers, for the 
benefit of others, which does not really 
bring happiness neither to others, nor to 
yourselves. ‘But we are working for 
the future,’ they answer. Why, then, 
should the life full of love at the present 
moment be sacrificed for the life of the 
future, which is absolutely unknown to us ? 
».» + Let the fighter for ‘ freedom” ‘or 
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‘order’ put one hundredth of those 
efforts and sacrifices which he gives for the 
struggle towards his ideals in the effort 
to increase love in himself and others, and 
he will see immediately, not as in his 
struggle, where results cannot be seen 
but only hoped for, the fruits of his hearty 
activity, not only in himself, but in the 
big joy of love itself, and also in the 
traces which this activity unfailingly 
leaves on other men.”’ 


Prince KRoporKtin’s SEVENTIETH BirTH- 
DAY. 


Some interesting speeches were made 
at the mass meeting arranged by various 
labour organisations to celebrate the 
seventieth birthday of Prince Kropotkin 
early in the week. The chief speakers 
were Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Hyndman, 
and Mr. Wedgewood, M.P., and while 
none of these identified himself with all 
the opinions of the famous revolutionist, 
they expressed their warm appreciation of 
the self-sacrifice and love of humanity — 


which had caused Prince Kropotkin to 


give up his caste and position to help the 
cause of democracy. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
said he liked him because he really loved 
the people, because he preferred living 
and working with them to being a Tsar’s 
page, and he wished there were more 
men like him, and fewer hke what they 
were themselves. Prince Kropotkin joined 
the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion in 1872. He was arrested and 1m- 
prisoned in the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in 1874, and came to England on 
his escape two years later. He has 
written numerous books, of which ‘‘ Fields, 
Factories, and Workshops,’’ ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Revolutionist,’’ and ‘‘ Mutual Aid, 
a Factor of Evolution,’’ are perhaps _ 
the best known. 


Tar Work or Mr. Port. 


Mr. William Poel, whose production of 
‘* Troilus and Cressida ’’ is announced for 
this month, was the recipient of much 
praise at the recent dinner given in his 
honour. Sir Walter Raleigh, in writing 
to express his regret at being unable to 


‘attend, said, ‘‘ He invented a stage where 


poetry can breathe and live,’’ and this 
idea was uppermost in the minds of the 
various speakers who subsequently ex- 
pressed their appreciation of his influence 
on the English theatre. The Rev. Stewart 
Headlam referred to Mr. Poel’s work, which 
he had shared, in connection with the 
Church and Stage Guild, and-said that the 
present generation could hardly under- 
stand the prejudice which used to exist 
against the stage. Mr. Poel had done 
invaluable educational service in pro- 
moting knowledge of the Elizabethan 
drama among the children and among the 
teachers of Lancashire. He hoped the 
time would come when it would be con- 
sidered an essential part of the education 
of young men and women that they should 
hear and see a properly acted cycle of 
Shakespearean plays, and when there 
would be a school of acting to which 
teachers could go to learn what was 
right in pronunciation and production, 
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National Conference. 
APPEAL FOR £50,000 


=" “FOR Rice 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


Donations already announced: £37,098 11s. 
SECOND LIST. 


Mr. George G. Armstrong, Manchester 5 
Miss Hiloart, Bournemouth 
Rev. Hugon S. and Mrs. Tayler, Ches- 
terfield 5 
Miss F. B. Taylor, Bangor.......... 5 
Mr. J. E. Birks, Mansfield 5 
Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Brace, Liverpool. . 5 
Rey. ©. Craddock, Liverpool........ 5 
Mrs: Emfield; Tuondon i. cee .o ces 5 
Miss Gibson, Evesham............0. 5 
Miss K. A. Greg, Wilmslow:......... 5 
Miss Edith Higginson, London...... 5 
Mr. J. C. Hollins, Bournemouth...... 5 
Mr. C. E. Hudson, Southport........ 5 
Miss H. Johnson, Liverpool......... 5 
Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Russell, Birmingham 5 
Miss Fanny A. Short, Bristol........ 5 
Miss M. C. Smith, Birmingham...... 5 
Dr. Priestley Smith, Birmingham.... 5 
3 
5 
5 
is 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Miss CG. Harrold, Birmingham........ £100 0 
Mrs. George Musgrove, Oxford ..... . 100 0 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Bowles, London .. 50 0 
Mr. J. H. Every, Lewes...........:: 50 0 
Mrs. W. Byng Kenrick, Birmingham.. 50 0 
Miss Norton, London .............. 50 0 
Col. Peacock, Ringwood............ 30 0 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. R. Kenyon, Southport 25 0 
Mr. RB. G. Lawson, Manchester ...... 25.0 
Mr. Ed. Melly, Nuneaton............ 25 0 
Mr. J. G. Pinnock, Southsea......... 25 0 
Mr. E. P. Potter, Salwich Hall....... 2170) 
Mr. Herbert R. Rathbone, Liverpool... 25 0 
Mr. Hans Renold, Manchester....... 25 0 
Mr. S. Chatfeild Clarke, London...... 21 0 
Mr. R. H. Armstrong, Liverpool...... 20 0 
Mr. James Brierley, Southport ...... 20 0 
Mrs. Cliff, Hvesham:.. cc. 2 sterpaicee 20.0 
A Friend, Croydon, .% 0". sims nurses 20 0 
Mrs. C. Taylor, Bolton............. 20 0 
Mr. A.B. Jones, Dawlish. 2. <../.2% wie 15:0 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Noble, Bolton .... 15 0 
Rey. ©. B. Upton, Oxiord, 2nd 
Donation 8 siecoc once eee teste 15.0 
Mr. & Mrs. George Isaacs, Torquay.. 10 10 
Mr. J. E. Mace, Tenterden.......... 10 10 
Mrs. Henry Rutt, London.......... 10 10 
Mrs. Booth; Bath =: .G8% cncstaeaure ares 10 0 
Mr. W. Hewitt, Birkenhead ........ 10 0 
Miss Hibbert, Southport............ 10 0 
Mrs. Shannon, London ............ 10 0 
Miss Kate Spiller, Bridgwater ...... 10 0 
Miss Margaret Spiller, Bridgwater .. 10 0 
Rev. C. B. Upton, Oxford .5...4.... 10 0 
Mr. Wm. Vallance, Mansfield........ 10 0 
5 
D 


sete erences 


Mrs. R. J. Steel, Liverpool.......... 
Miss Harriet Taylor, Bolton 
It.-Col. W. R. Trevelyan, Penzance. . 
Miss Alice 8. Worsley, London 
Miss Mary T. Worsley, Clifton 
Mr. P. J. Worsley, jun., Birmingham 
Miss Barker, Todmorden........:... 
Miss Bright, Liverpool.,...........- 
Rev. H. 8. Solly, Parkstone 
Miss Ellen Kemp, Long Sutton 
Mrs. Bartram, London. ...2...i.,.+. 
Mrs. Conway, Ringwood............ 
Mr. W. J. Hands, Birkenhead........ 
Mrs. Priestley Smith, Birmingham... 
Smaller sums 


se eewe 
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ee eee ee oe | 


Annual Subscriptions already announced : £85 Qs. 
SECOND LIST, 
Miss Anna Sharpe, Elstree (increased 


from £1 1s. to. £515s.)\Gencinnecsar. 4 4 0 
Mrs. Thorpe, Nottingham .......... 220. 
Mrs. Elgood, Tenderden............ 010 6 


Cheques should be crossed, made payable and 
forwarded to the Treasurer, Mr. F. W. Monxs, 
Stonecroft, Warrington. ; 


All other communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary, the Rev. Jamms Harwoop, 
B.A., 60, Howitt-road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


N.B.—Ministers or Secretaries who have 
not yet replied to the Circular of November 20, 
are requested kindly to do so as soon as possible. 
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TORQUAY 
UNITY CHURCH, HIGHER TERRACE. 


Tuesday, December 10. 

1.30 pm. Opening Service, conducted 
by the Rev. J. Esrnin CARPENTER, 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt., Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 

5.15 pm. Public Meeting. CuARLES 
HAWKSLEY, Esq., C.H., President of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, will preside. 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation 
of Ministers’ Stipends. 


T THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, to be held on Wednesday, 
February 12, 1913, the Contributors will 
have to elect a Manager in place of Mr. John 
Harrison, deceased; and three Managers in 
place of Messrs. F. K. Freeston, T. A. Colfox, 
and L. N. Williams, who retire by rotation, 
and are eligible for re-election. 

Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a vacancy on the 
Board of Management. Such nominations 
must be sent to me before January 1, 1913. 


FRANK Preston, Hon Sec., 
‘“‘Meadowcroft,’” North Finchley, London, N. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


Dec. 8.—Rev. G. HAMILTON VANCE, late -of 
Stephen’s Green Church, Dublin. 
» 15.—Mr. LAWRENCE REDFERN. 


5, 22.—Rev. JosEPH Woop, late of Birming- 
ham. 


A SEASONABLE CIFT BOOK. 


8vo, cloth gilt. 264 pp. 


‘Hymns of the Higher Life.” 


Arranged by O. A. SHRUBSOLE. 


Price 2s. post free, from 40, Craven-road, 
Reading. 


ACKSON’S “IMMANENT GOD” 
(Riverside Press, 1889). Clean second- 
hand copies wanted. 2/6 offered.—Report to 
Rey. R. Davis, Mornington, Elmbridge-road, 
Gloucester. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE 1d:, Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


MR. FRED MORGAN 


Dramatic Reciter and Impersonator 
of Dickens Characters. 


Over twenty complete programmes can be 
given. Evenings with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and American authors, &c. Has givenrecitals 
in almost every town in the Kingdom.— 
Address, 42, Richmond-grove, Manchester. 
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Board and-Restdence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —“ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-—Mr, and Mrs. Sipnry P, 
PorreEr. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
Miss Axice E. Passavant_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received,— Particularsfrom Miss SMitH 


TURKEYS! TURKEYS! 


Fat Geese, Ducks, and Fowls, 
New Laid and Cooking Eggs. 
CHRISTMAS ORDERS NOW TAKEN, 
Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 


197 CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLace, LONDON Brings. 


DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAW- 
RENCE, Bart. 

sped is aga oo ge A, . HaRpCAstTLe, 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RvusseLu. 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 

Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 

ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 

for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 

they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur few words, evidently chosen with 
great care, in which Sir Edward Grey re- 
ferred to the forthcoming peace negotia- 
tions in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday, were highly satisfactory, and 
reveal our Government in the pleasantest 
possible light as the disinterested friend of 
peace. 

‘‘ As the House is aware,’’ he said, 
** the five belligerents are sending their 
respective delegates to London to negotiate 
peace... . The choice of London was 
made by the belligerent States on their 
own initiative ; it was in no way prompted 
or suggested by us; but we are sure the 
House will agree that their choice is very 
agreeable to us and their presence very 
welcome ; and we believe that they will 
find the conditions here favourable to the 
conduct of their negotiations and to the 
conclusion of peace, which we all earnestly 
desire to see secured.’’ 


Seite * * %* 


In regard to the meeting of Ambassadors 
which is to be held simultaneously Sir 
Edward Grey gave the following important 
information :— 

** The Great Powers who are neutral and 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin have 
now all agreed that their representatives 
in London should meet together for in- 
formal and non-committal consultation. 


The object will be to facilitate an exchange 
of views, especially on those points which 
may most directly affect the interests of 
any of the Great Powers concerned. These 
conversations will begin as soon as all 
the Ambassadors in London have received 
their instructions from their respective 
Governments, we hope next week. They 
will not constitute a Conference; and in 
this connection I would recall that the 
first suggestion of a formal Conference 
came from Monsieur Poincaré, and Paris 
will, therefore, presumably be the first 
place to be considered should a formal 
Conference be found to be opportune and 
necessary. ’” 


THE votes on the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Bill in the House of Lords this week 
make it practically certain that it will be 
carried into law in the shape in which it 
left the House of Commons. We regret 
exceedingly that the opportunity has been 
lost of modifying the flogging clauses ; but 
we have explained already why we are 
strongly opposed to this reversion to 
discredited methods of punishment, and at 
the present moment we need not re-open 
the question. All high-minded citizens will 
unite in the hope that the new and more 
drastic provisions will help to cripple the 
prosperity of this foul trade in human 
degradation ; but it must not be forgotten 
that the middle-men, who are paid hand- 
somely for the work they do, are not the 
chief agents. They only exist to minister 
to the vicious pleasures of other people, 
who never feel the frown of the law or the 
sting of the lash, and society will not be 
clean until it makes them feel the heavy 
burden of degradation and guilt. 


We hope that for a season the platform 
and the press may revert to the attitude of 
guarded reticence on this whole subject. 
The recent campaign of publicity has been 
necessary in view of the terrible nature of 
the evil and the stolid refusal of many 
sections of society to face these questions 
at all. But it has not been entirely free 
from the sentimentalism and the lurid 
melodrama, into which the English mind 
slips so easily in moments of agitation or 
alarm. These are things which clever and 
unscrupulous men are always ready to ex- 
ploit to their own advantage. Already 
the placards of a certain type of newspaper 
show traces of the back-wash of the agita- 
tion, and the picture palace has discovered 
a new line in unhealthy sensationalism. 


| Against all this there can only be feelings 


of intense repugnance. But it reveals once 

again the need of extraordinary tactfulnes 

and a cleansing moral severity when subjects 

of this kind have to be handled in public. 
ad 


* * * 


TuE facts disclosed in the Report of 
the Home Office Committee, which was 


appointed to inquire into rates of wages 


and conditions of employment among the 
women outworkers of Belfast-and the sur- 
rounding district, confirm the rumours 
which have been prevalent for some time. 
It is established that the linen industry 
is a fruitful field. for sweating; -many 
women who work at fancy sewing and 
embroidery in their own homes earn any- 
thing from 2d. to under 1d. per hour. 
Much of this work is done with great skill 
and is sold at a high price in fashionable 
London shops. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to conclude that the Belfast em- 
ployer is cursed with a double dose of 
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wickedness. He is engaged in a keen 
business contest in a place where labour is 
badly organised and the conditions are 
highly favourable to unscrupulous com- 
petition. In these circumstances, legisla- 
tive control seems to be the only remedy. 
The committee recommends that the pro- 
visions of the Trades Boards Act should be 
applied to various departments of work, 
which are set forth in a schedule, and this 
should be done without any delay. This 
extension of the principle of a minimum 
wage would apply to other places in the 
United Kingdom where similar work is 


carried on. 
* * * 


Canon Henstey Henson has returned 
from the United States full of apostolic 
ardour for the cause of Christian unity. 
During his visit he kept a keen eye upon 
the growing signs of interdenominational 
activity and enjoyed a great deal of re- 
ligious fellowship with non-Episcopalians 
without incurring any official displeasure. 

‘*T cannot but think,’’ he told a repre- 
sentative of the Westminster Gazette, “that 
within the next few years some effective 
religious co-operation between the great 
Protestant Churches will have been reached 
in the United States; and if this be so, 
the day cannot be far distant when prac- 
tical co-operation will lead to closer unity. 
The effect of such developments in the great 
and growing sister Church of the United 
States cannot fail to have a potent and 
happy effect upon the Church in England. 
If the Act of Uniformity, which is the last 
relic of the infamous Careline Code, could 
be removed out of the way, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that a great volume of 
goodwill, at present suppressed and there- 
fore unsuspected, would be released into 
salutary activity.”’ 


* * * 


A RELIGIOUS census of London was 
organized by the Daily News ten years 
ago. It has been decided to repeat the 
experiment during 1913, but on a much 
more extensive scale. The new census 
will not confine itself to statistics of church 


attendance on a particular Sunday but. 


will seek to present a tabulated account 
of organized religious activity as a whole. 
It will thus prepare the way fora more 
adequate survey of the field, and provide 
the material essential for an intelligent 
judgment upon the efficiency of the 
machinery employed, the dangers of over- 
lapping, the needs of the neglected areas, 
and possibly the lamentable disproportion 
between highly organized effort and spiri- 
tual results. It is intended to collect the 
information by means of schedules of 
questions which will be distributed to the 
clergy, ministers, and superintendents of 
missions in the London’ area in the course 
of a few days. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE -REPEAL OF THE 
BLASPHEMY LAWS. 


‘« Give me the liberty to know, to utter. and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above all 
other liberties,’ —M1bron. 


‘“THERE have been more prosecutions 
for blasphemy during the past year than 
There 
have been more prosecutions for spoken 
blasphemy during the past five years 


during the previous fifty years. 


than during the previous hundred years.”’ 
These ominous words stand at the head of 
a leaflet which has just been issued by a 
newly-formed Committee for the Repeal of 
the Blasphemy Laws. Most people are 
They 
have fallen into: disuse or oblivion, and 


not aware that these laws exist. 


they might be allowed to rest in peace 
in the limbo of unrepealed statutes, were 
it not that misguided religious fanatics 
or the police authorities, in an access of 
zeal for public morals, occasionally flourish 
them in the face of unsuspecting free- 
thinkers. 
would be no need for us to go about to 


If they were really dead there 


destroy them. Since they are only in a 
state of torpor they should be given their 
quietus at the earliest possible moment. 


There are many cogent reasons for 
dealing with them in this drastic 
fashion. 


In the first place they are simply a 
relic of a repressive code, created to 
penalise freedom of thought in religion, 


which has been riddled with criticism and: 


Blas- 


phemy can only be a crime when there is a 


sunk into a dishonoured grave. 


corpus of religious doctrine and habit 
which the State has agreed to accept and 
protect. It is analogous to slander and 
libel in the sphere of citizenship, and there 
must be some clearly’ defined concept of 
orthodoxy against which the insult or 
injury is committed. All this is quite 
foreign to the mind of the modern world. 
The word blasphemy has lost most of the 
rigour of its meaning, and is usually 
applied to violent or unmannerly speech 
about religion, which may stir us to per- 
sonal blame or dishke, but ought not to 
be subject to legal penalties. 

In the second place the idea of blas- 
phemy and the lingering feeling of abhor- 
rence which it arouses belongs essentially 
to medieval religion. On the one hand it 
is connected with the imperium of Gon, 
and on the other it is bound up with a 
belief in magic and the terrible power 
exercised over human souls by the black 
art with its hideous travesties of religion. 
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This superstitious horror of blasphemy is — 
not quite extinct in certain credulous forms 
of religion, but it has no meaning for 
the modern court of law. Perhaps the 
idea of a specially heinous kind of offence 
against the majesty of Gop has more 
reality for the legal mind ;_ but it will not 
The theo- 
logy of mere dominion has had its day, and 
the belief that a foolish man when he uses 
blundering or evil words, which shock 
the religious sensibilities of his neighbour, 


bear a moment’s examination. 


is guilty of Idse-majesté against Gop has 
no possible connection with our trust in 
the Father of spirits or any noble form of 
loyalty to Jesus Curisr. 

The fact is that it is impossible to give 
to the word blasphemy any definite 
meaning at all, which will command the 
assent or respect of the ordinary citizen. 
The late Lord CoLertpGE evaporated its 
theological terrors into an offence against 
But 


what is ‘‘ decent ’’ in controversy depends 


‘“the decencies of controversy.’’ 


upon our standard of education and our. 
social surroundings, even upon the degree 
of provocation which we have received 
from an opponent. Who is to be the judge 
of these things? Is it tolerable that the 
scholar who dissolves Christianity into 
mythology should speak with impunity to. 
admiring crowds, while the self-taught 
lecturer in the secular hall is fined for his 
indiscretions ? Rudeness and indecency 
in public are always reprehensible, and 
indignation against them waxes hot when 
they outrage our feelings of reverence for 
the most sacred things in life; but the 
common law is able to deal with these 
things. without invoking obsolete and 
oppressive statutes, which justly 
regarded as a menace to our hard-won 
liberties of thought and speech. ; 

We fear that some timid minds hang 
back, and refuse to commit themselves on 
a question of this kind, lest they should 
arouse prejudice among unthinking people 
or create the impression that they are 
indifferent where vital questions of re- 
ligious reverence are concerned. But here 


are 


as always courage is the true way of 
safety, and we plead for it in the highest 
interests of religion itself. Reverence may 
be described as Christianity’s first law. 
Without it all oursympathies grow dull and 
the spiritual eye is darkened. We abhor 
all kinds of irreverence, whether it shows 
itself in slovenliness in the high offices of 
worship, or vulgar self-advertisement in 
the pulpit or the press, or the banalities 


of unmannerly secularism, or the cynical 
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But we do not 
want to punish people who are guilty 
of these things. Our Christian faith 
is no delicate exotic to be shielded 
from danger and attack. Let all the east 
winds of the 


gibes of a shallow critic. 


world blow upon it, it 
Its shelter 
in days of stress is not behind the feeble 
barriers erected by a past age against the 
advancing tides of thought, but in the 
power of the living God; it will 
survive to win men to a finer reverence 


will only grow in strength. 


and 


and a nobler worship when every trace of 


religious compulsion has disappeared from 
our laws. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE TRUTH AND FALLACY OF A 
COMING WORLD RELIGION. 
1b. 


SomE time ago there was held in London 
a Universal Races Congress. In ‘the 
hope of many it was the brightening 
dawn of the Parliament of Nations, follow- 
ing on that Parliament of Religions held 
in Chicago some years before. In such 
gatherings we may see in visible and con- 
crete form what Universality means and 
does not mean. It does not mean sup- 
pression or elimination of racial character- 
istics. It does not mean mixing —up 
black and yellow and white races into a 
muddy mush of a humanity that never 
was and never will be. It means bringing 
together and comparing and contrasting 
strong points; it means mutual respect 
and sympathy; mutual helpfulness and 
understanding and the gradual attainment 
of a world-peace. It does not mean 
that the Englishman is to lower his life 
to the level of the most backward race 
represented at the Congress, but rather 
that there must be a levelling up, an 
upward litt of the lower to the highest, 
and of the highest to a still higher to be 
attained. 

Similarly with religion. There is a 
false as well as a true Universalism in 
Religion, and it is easy to slip into a very 
damaging and destructive error. We are 
all Catholics now. We all seek a Religion 
that is ‘‘ according to the whole,’’ that 
is a complete totality. We need a religion 
that is for the whole man, head, heart, 
and hand, and for entire mankind. We 
are all Catholics now, that is we are all 
in quest of a universal religion. We find 
partial sectarian religions, religions with 
an exclusive spirit to be almost intolerable 
as well as intolerant. Nothing less than 
what is truly inclusive and world-wide 
can satisfy the modern spirit or appeal 
to the modern mind. But hundreds and 
thousands of even educated and trained 
thinkers in their eagerness for a Catholic 
religion jump into strange fallacies. A 
superficial acquaintance with the com- 
parative study of religion—sometimes 
even a profound study—is responsible for 
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one of the commonest of these fallacies. 
It is this. When some good people have 
heard a little about Buddhism and 
Mohammedanism and Zoroastrianism and 
so forth, they begin to talk somewhat 
like this: ‘‘ Yes, of course, what we 
really want is to blend all these together 
into a universal world religion.’? JI have 
known some of my friends quite seriously 
put it with unconscious humour in this 
way: A good cook takes rice from one 
part of the world and currants from an- 
other, and butter and eggs from another, 
and sugar from another, and makes a pud- 
ding. With the same eclectic impartiality 
we must cook our historic religions into 
a divine pudding. I confess that it does 
not seem to me a very appetising dish. 
That is just the peculiar fallacy of a vicious 
universalism—of a false Catholicism. It 
takes Christianity and puts it into a 
cauldron and adds to it Buddhism and 
one by one all the other religions of the 
world that have some good points about 
them; and then sprinkles over them a 
selection of the modern cults and fads, 
stirs them well together and boils them all 
up into a broth and then presents the 
ultimate concoction as the most universal 
religion we can possibly have. This, I 
venture to say, would be the most nauseous 
mess, the most disgusting liquor one could 
possibly brew. Buddhism alone would 
be an infinitely superior thing to Bud- 
dhism mixed with Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. In the mixture the distinc- 
tive excellences of Buddhism, the very 
revelation of God in Buddhism, would, as 
likely as not, not be heightened and intensi- 
fied but neutralised and lost by combina- 
tion. Tea may be an excellent beverage, 
and coffee another and cocoa another, and 
many like beer and whisky and divers kinds 
of wine, but mixed up together they would 
make an undrinkable wash. 

This is not the way to get a universal 
world-religion, any more than the way 
to breed a Super-man is to marry a white 
anda black. Rather is it, I would suggest, 
by Buddhism assimilating, that is, making 
vitally its own the excellences of Chris- 
tianity and Christianity assimilating and 
making vitally its own the excellences of 
Buddhism. That does not mean mixing 
or ‘‘ syncretism.’’ It is not comparable 
to a chemical combination, but (though 
still inadequately) to an organic growth 
or biological development. It is poles 
asunder from eclecticism. It does not mean 
mere ‘‘ picking and choosing’’ with a 
view to aggregation. It is not a surrender 
of one in abject submission to the other. 
It means rather an organic and vital 
giving and taking, and that only by 
way of a stimulus and fertilisation in 
what is life-ward and spiritually fruitful. 
When the vital process is complete we 
may conceivably have a _ world-religion 
actually and geographically ‘‘ catholic ’’ 
as it may be even now in idea. For years 
to come, for generations and indeed for 
centuries. we shall see the action and re- 
action of various religions, and Kast and 
West influencing each other, and yet 
preserving their own characteristics. Only 
after men become more and more inter- 
national, more sympathetic with other 
religions and other races, more catholic, less 
sectarian, will they at last recognise the 
supremacy of one religion, namely, that 
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religion which by its toughness and per- 


sistence coupled with its power of absorp- 
tion and assimilation has actually proved, 
in the arena of struggling and competing 
world-religions, the fittest to survive. 

What that ‘‘final’’ religion will be 
is a matter on which prophets are free to 
prophesy—and I among them. But of 
this I must write more at length in 
another article. 

J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 
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WILLIAM HONE. 


BeLatepD biography inevitably presents 
a bleached appearance. The vivid colours 
of personal interest fade into the more 
diffused light of general history. William 
Hone died seventy years ago. The cir- 
cumstances which interfered with the 
presentation of his full life-story do 
not seem very clear, but so far as we 
apprehend them they accord with the 
characteristics of that story as it is now 
set forth. The family took umbrage at 
the officious zeal of certain writers who 
hastened to make religious capital out of 
his conversion to orthodox Christianity—a 
conversion in which the family shared, in- 
deed, but which they evidently did not 
want to be treated in this way. Thus the 
first generation passed away, and it is his 
granddaughter, Miss Soul, who has worked 
through his copious papers in co-operation 
with the biographer, Mr. Frederick Wm. 
Hackwood. There has evidently been no 
lack of materials, rather the other way we 
surmise.* Mr. Hackwood may be con- 
gratulated in getting through it as well as 
he has. The book is made more interesting 
by the insertion of a good many pictures, 
mostly reproductions from Mr. Hone’s 
publications, especially noteworthy being 
young Cruikshank’s amazingly clever cari- 
catures. Perhaps a smaller volume would 
have been adequate, but as Burns reminds 
us, ‘* we know not what’s resisted.’ 

As intimated, the impression conveyed 
by the book is not very satisfactory. We 
move in a constantly depressing atmosphere 
of struggle and failure, with only a few 
episodes approaching to brilliance, and 
these set off against some uncomfortable 
points of controversy. Hone’s character, 
however, emerges respectably from the 
sifting of the dusty relics of an age that 
is not far enough away to have become 
romantic, and is too far from us to pulsate 
vigorously with living issues. Industrious, 
ingenious, curiously erudite, he comes about 
half-way between Daniel Defoe’s time and 
ours, and rises decidedly toward the stature 
of that journalistic pioneer, bating always - 
the fictive power which seems wholly want- 
ing in him. - He plunged into the whirlpool 
of London life just when the storm of the 
French Revolution had spent its first 
violence, and when the permanent currents 
of popular endeavour were making them- 
selves felt in this country. It is difficult to 
realise that only a hundred years ago 
conditions were so different. If for no 
other reason, such a story as that of Wil- 
ham Hone is worth telling to the present 
generation in order that the heirs of valiant 
champions of freedom in politics and re- 


* William Hone: His Life and Times. London ; 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. Price 10s. 6d. net, 
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ligion, of reasonable clemency in law, and 
of higher social standards throughout the 
state, from the palace to the cottage, may 
spare themselves the shame of ignorantly 
looking down upon their heroic ancestors, 
and of enjoying without gratitude the 
invaluable boons which, at the price of 
much effort and suffering, those ancestors 
attained for them. Among such reformers 
were the knights of the press, regular and 
irregular. 

Hone’s part was chiefly with the latter 
branch of the service. For considerable 
periods, varied by more or less hopeless 
experiments at getting a living in other 
ways, he was a deviser, publisher, and 
vendor of ephemeral literature, ranging 
from monthly issues of information, useful 
or quaint, in magazine form, down to the 
mere fly-sheet and political squib. His 
more considerable productions were pam- 
phlets and, by-and-by, such collections 
of out-of-the-way matter as still meet a 
demand in his ‘‘ Every Day Book,’’ 
“<Table Book,’’ and ~** Year Book *7— 
good solid volumes to which Charles Lamb 
contributed some notable original writings 
and a series of dramatic extracts. Lamb 
was but one of many celebrated men with 
whom Hone had to do, and it will long be 
the latter’s passport with many that 
to Elia the Ludgate-hill shopman was 
“* Friend Hone.’’ A whimsical letter sent 
to Hone after his conversion, and written 
in a Quakerish manner, is one of many 
testimonies to the liking that Lamb had for 
the man, a liking not to be dulled (we see) 
by a turn of mind hardly congenial to the 
heretical essayist. 

Of course, the outstanding event in 
Hone’s life was the prosecution by the 
Government, in 1817, for blasphemy. Hone, 
who had been brought up seriously, but had 
come, as most adventurous young men 
would at that time, into contact with the 
‘* New Philosophy,’’ promulgated by God- 
win, a contact which he grieved to acknow- 
ledge in later years, was in his teens a clerk 
with a solicitor named Pélletti, and so began 
an acquaintance with Unitarians which 
stood him in good stead in the crisis of his 
fate. Apparently the Unitarian influence 
restrained him from whatever excesses 
might have. tempted a youthful “* New 
Philosopher ’’; he says of himself later 
that he became a kind of “‘ rational 
Christian,’’ and this seems to have been his 
case till that change occurred, when he was 
over fifty, which gave joy in evangelical 
circles. Here, as may be only too easily 
understood, his rationalism had long been 
identified with ‘‘ atheism ’’; but it does 
not. appear that Hone ever adopted the 
atheistic position. 

What he did, and it was in full accord 
-with a good deal that was active in Unit- 
arian circles in those years, was to attack the 
established. orthodoxy on that very vulner- 
able side—the literature of the early Church. 
Probably a considerable number of modern 
readers know his name only in connection 
with a volume, still reprinted, entitled, 
‘* The Apocryphal New Testament,’’ in 
which he gathered up the fruits of his study 
at the British Museum, and printed the 
translations there to be discovered of the 
Gospels of the Infancy and the uncanonical 
Epistles. He regretted this publication 
at a later time ; but, except upon the point 
of scholarship, there can be little offence 


in it to students at this date, though doubt- 
less there was in the narrower world of 
thought a hundred years ago. 

Had Hone’s rationalising moods taken 
no worse form he could hardly have been 
placed on trial for blasphemy. But his 
best friends must admit that in adapting 
the Creed, the Litany, and the Church 
Catechism to political polemics, he com- 
mitted that sin which vexes some people 
more than a breach of decalogue—he was 
guilty of very bad taste indeed. The 
scurvy character of some of the politicians 
whom he dared to attack, the regular 
journals being mostly muzzled, may be 
pleaded in his excuse; the intense clever- 
ness of his parodies only added to the 
offence. Made to stand his trial on three 
separate days for these delinquencies, he was 
so obviously the butt of outrageous wrath 
in high places that popular feeling over- 
looked whatever was reprehensible in his 
conduct, and, despite the strenuous and 
most unfair pressure of his judge, Lord 
Ellenborough himself, he was acquitted 
every time. The most stirring chapter in 
his biography tells the tale again, and it is 
well worth telling, how he stood there, the 
pale, solitary, sick, but resolute man, de- 
fending the rights of the press to the utter- 
most. Browbeaten and bullied he might 
be, but behind the particulars of his case 
there was a good principle at stake, and he 
so secured its victory against all odds, 
that from that date Governments have 
thought many times before they have 
ventured to stifle public comment, even in 
its most truculent form. As to the 
legitimate use of parody itself, painstaking 
hours of study at the Museum had furnished 
Hone with a vast store of instances, includ- 
ing those of writers and speakers of the 
most eminent position in the state; and 
what Hone himself had missed was supplied 
by one friendly hand and another, the most 
prominent of his helpers and advisers being 
Robert Aspland, the Unitarian leader. 

Following his acquittal there was an 
outburst of sympathy for the man, and 
some £3,000 was subscribed for his benefit. 
But financial success was never any part 
of his horoscope. About one-third of this 
amount was spent by a lavish committee 


rupon advertising the list and making 


appeals; another third was stolen by an 
absconding rascal. The remainder did 
not go far to pay for what had been lost 
in business and to set him up afresh. One 
failure after another makes up the mono- 
tonous melancholy of the tale, and after all 
his valiant struggles, and his_ brilliant 
audacities as a critic of the ‘‘ First Gentle- 
man in Europe,’’ and his plodding work as 
a sort of universal instructor, we find 
him in advanced middle life weary, bur- 
dened with a large family, growing feeble 
in body and sick at heart. His ‘‘ rational 
Christian ’’ mind would seem to have been 
not too rational, for he had done nothing 
at all to help the inner life of his two 
elder children.” For the sake of the 
younger four, he now began attending the 
Church of Allhallows, Lombard-street ; but 
there the ‘‘ simple, plain discourse of a 
well-intentioned clergyman ’’ did not meet 
his case. So, “* on New Year’s Day, 1832,” 
when he was in his fifty-second year, he 
went on from Lombard-street, after seeing 
the children safe in, and by chance dropped 
in at the Weigh House Chapel, Hastcheap. 


The celebrated Thomas Binney was the 
preacher, and Hone that day felt the power 
of his appeal. He accepted the gospel as- 
there preached, and after a decorous inter- _ 
_val he and his household were added to the 
church-roll. The psychologist may pon- 
der the subject, especially if he be a very 
‘* rational ’’ Christian. ; : 
The malign influence that haunted his 
life played pranks even at his funeral. 
Charles Dickens and Cruikshank attended, 
and the novelist, then in the plenitude of 
youthful power, let his imagination run 
away with him most flagrantly when he 
wrote a description, smart, but untrue, 
of the scene. And Cruikshank, too, put 
forth rival claims in respect of some of 
Hone’s more successful publications—but 
that was unfortunately in Cruikshank’s 
later manner. The record provokes once 
more the question, ‘‘ What is testimony ?”’ 
Well, at least, the bibliographer may thank 
Mr. Hackwood for a very full and careful 
list Of the strangely various publications of 
this strangely fated man. S 
W-Gal 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely - 
from their own point of view living problems of 
Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Eidttor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. ] 


THE BLASPHEMY LAWS. 


Ir religion were only nobly and truly — 
conceived, it is difficult to believe that 
anyone would consider that God was 
honoured by prosecuting a fellow-man 
for what is legally called blasphemy. 
That religion is still basely and foolishly 
conceived is evident from the somewhat 
startling statement made in a_ leaflet 
issued by the Committee for the Repeal 
of the Blasphemy Laws that there have 
been more prosecutions for blasphemy 
during the: past year than during the 
previous fifty years; and that there have 
been more prosecutions for spoken _blas- 
phemy during the past five years than 
during the previous hundred years. The 
dictionaries tell us that blasphemy is ‘‘ an 
indignity offered to God,’’ it is ‘‘ that 
which derogates from the prerogatives of 
God.’’ These definitions represent a type 
of theology that one had fain hoped had 
now passed out of the minds of thoughtful 
men and women. The simple meaning 
of the word blasphemy is ‘‘ hurt-speak- 
ing’’; and the person ‘‘ hurt ’’ is not, 
as one would naturally suppose, the 
speaker or even the listener, but the 
Creator of the universe, the God and 
Father of mankind. If it is permissible 
in all reverence to speak of ‘* hurting ’”’ 
God, then He must indeed be hurt by 
those who entertain such mean and 
ignoble conceptions of His bemg and 
character. 

The denial of an article of religious faith, _ 
according to the canon law, injured the 
reputation of the Deity, and was severely 
punished at Rome and elsewhere ; so also 
were the simpler forms of blasphemy which 
consisted in uttering unbecoming. state- 
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ments about God, Christ, the Sacraments, 
the Virgin, and the Saints. In the leaflet 
already referred to, it is pointed out that 
in England during the first five centuries 
in the history of Christianity, legal pro- 
hibitions of heresy were few and unim- 
portant. Excommunication was a suf- 
ficiently térrible weapon in the hands of 
the priesthood to keep the exercise of 
private judgment within narrow bounds. 
When the authority of the Pope was less 
widely reverenced, and excommunication 
began to lose its terrors, then it seemed 
necessary to impose various legal enact- 
ments to suppress heresy. Statute and 
common law were called into requisition 
for the punishment of ‘‘ offences against 
religion.’’ 

The laws still in force, and which it is 
desired to repeal, are as follows :— 


(1) Depraving, despising, or reviling 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
(1 Ed. VI., c. 1.) 

(2) To speak in derogation, depraving 
or despising of the Book of Common 
Prayer. (1 Eliz., c, 2, s:-3.) 

(3) An Act for the more effectual sup- 
pression of blasphemy and _profaneness. 
(9 Wm. III., c. 35.) 

(4) An Act to prevent certain abuses 
and profanations on the Lord’s Day. 
(21 Geo. III., c. 49.) 

(5) An Act for the punishment of 
blasphemy in Scotland. (6 Geo. IV., 
ce. 47.) 


In addition to these older statutes there 
are sections that require repealing in the 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1839; the Town 
Police Act, 1847; the Law of Libel 
Amendment Act, 1888; and_ possibly 
words here and there in other Acts of 
Parliament. 

The simplest and most satisfactory 
method of dealing with the whole ques- 
tion would be for Parliament to passa 
Bill enacting that Blasphemy or Blas- 
phemous Libel did not constitute an 
offence punishable under the common 
law or under any statute. Is it too 
much to expect that a large majority of 
Conservatives and Liberals might agree 
to the passing of such a Bill? That prose- 
cutions for blasphemy are in direct oppo- 
sition to the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and contrary to the truest thought 
and best feeling of the twentieth century 
will be admitted, I hope, by most readers 
of ‘THe Inquirer. 

If speakers at the street-corners, or in 
other public places, indulge in coarse and 
rowdy language, and thereby create a 
disturbance, let them be dealt with for a 
breach of the peace and punished accord- 
ingly, without reference to such foolish 
and outgrown conceptions as are involved 
in ‘‘injuring the reputation of the 
Deity,’’ or ‘‘derogating from the pre- 
rogatives of God.’’ There is too much 
justification for the statement that the 
present administration of the Law of 
Blasphemy allows the educated, scholarly 
blasphemer to escape legal censure or 
punishment, while the uneducated but 
equally sincere working man is caught in 
the meshes of the law, when in reality the 
scholar has perhaps dealt a far more 
deadly blow to orthodox belief than the 
orator at the street-corner. 


THE INQUIRER. 


I cannot do better than commend to 
the readers of THE InQuirER two. of the 
concluding paragraphs of the admirable 
leaflet issued by the Committee for the 
Repeal of the Blasphemy Laws. 

“Tt is argued that these laws are obso- 
lete. If they are obsolete, then nothing 
could be more simple or more straight- 
forward than to abolish them. The proof 
that they are not obsolete is, first, that 
they are enforced: second, that their 
abolition is resisted. So long as there 
are people who oppose the abolition of the 
blasphemy laws, so long may we be quite 
sure that there are people who desire to 
see them enforced. The only way to 
ensure that no one shall be imprisoned 
or otherwise punished for his opinions 
is to take away the power to punish. 
Public opinion ought to be the one and 
only censor of the ‘decencies of con- 
troversy.’ ’’ 

‘* Freedom. to criticise, freedom to ex- 
press opinion, is one of the most valuable 
rights a man can possess, and should 
belong to the uncultured quite as much 
as tothe cultured. We, therefore, plead 
for the entire abolition of the power to 
prosecute for the expression of opinion 
in matters of religion.”’ 

It is saddening—and may we not say 
humiliating to the Churches, Established 
and Free—to observe that the only people 
who have so far come forward publicly to 
assist In securing the repeal of the absurd 
Blasphemy Laws are classed as Ethical 


Culturists, Positivists, Secularists, and 
Unitarians. 
W. CopeLanp Bowilr. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ts not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 


Str,—I hardly know whether your 
reviewer or myself is involved in the state- 
ments Miss Smith makes in this week’s 
correspondence, but her letter is so full of 
what appear to me to be very dangerous 
fallacies, that I should be glad of a little 
of your kindness in granting me space 
in order to reply to them. 

The first statement is that no man can 
fully know and diagnose the nature of 
woman. If this assertion were to read, no 
man can fully experience a woman’s 
nature and outlook, it would, of course, be 
a perfectly obvious statement of fact ; 
but to know is not necessarily to ex- 
perience, if it were, science would have no 
existence, for its fundamental belief is that 
it transcends the individual’s experience by 
a study of what is more general, and 
therefore it comes to possess a knowledge 
of what is wider than the personal, and 
therefore can frame laws. To imply that 
a man must always fail, as compared with a 
woman, to understand the nature of woman 
rests on the very dangerous fallacy that 
what is personal experience is science. As 
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a fact Mulcaster, a man, preceded Mary 
Astell, a woman; and men of the eigh- 
teenth century the women of the nine- 
teenth in writing about women, and 
Schopenhauer and Roscoe later women 
writers, and women writers have not 
contributed thoughts about the psychology 
of women that men had not previously 
stated. _Miss Smith’s second and_ third 
points are not in agreement. Woman- 
hood is a collective noun implying the 
collective qualities of women as a class ; if, 
therefore, a woman only knows herself and 
not any other woman’s self, then no woman, 
according to Miss Smith, can understand 
what womanhood is, so that either her 
second or her third statement must be, by 
her own showing, illogical and unscientific. 
Her fourth point ‘‘ that women have never 
had free development, and therefore, have 
not revealed their natures, so that they 
can be fairly studied, is one I have con- 
sidered in my work, and shown that it 
has very little historical evidence to sup- 
port it and a great deal against it. The most 
competent authorities, like those of Wester- 
marck and Wright prove this contention 
to be untrue. Woman, half of the human 
race, has never been suppressed to this 
extent, and had she been so at any period 
her misery would have reacted upon the 
man, and rendered its continuance im- 
possible. The really dissatisfied woman 
in all ages has found effective expression 
for her dissatisfaction, as we know from 
Egyptian, Greek, and Hebrew history, as 
well as from modern studies of primitive 
peoples. It is neither complimentary to 
woman nor true to fact to assume that 
she could be so abjectly subordinated. 
Lastly, Miss Smith insists that women 
should have the freedom to find themselves, 
but actual freedom is impossible for either 
sex. Locke long ago established the fact 
that no man or woman could be free who 
lived otherwise than alone, quite apart 
from society, and even then he or she 
would be bound by the laws of nature, and 
modified by the relationships of other non- 
human forms of life. And if to be free 
means ‘0 disregard what is already known 
as regards the life of woman so that the 
present age is not to have the advantage 
of the knowledge of the past, this would 
result in each generation repeating previous 
generations’ blunders. 


Men and women can both contribute 
to the study of men and women, men in 
their ways, women in their own ; science 
and truth-are open to all sincere inquirers 
after them, and to claim that woman 
should only think and act for woman, and 
man for man would lead to a dangerous, 
cold, and negative relationship without love 
and sympathy. I have no other wish than 
this, that men and women should study 
these questions together, not apart, and 
that the vastness of the issues involved 
should be recognised, and I hope Miss 
Smith will pardon the necessary shortness, 
but not any intentional curtness, of my 
reply. 

May L also, in passing, thank your kindly 
reviewer, and express my agreement that 
it is hght on this subject that is required. — 
Yours, &c. 


2 


J. Lionet TAYLER. 


146, Highbury New Park, N., 
December 7, 1912. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


—— 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas in Ritual and Tradition, Christian 
and Pagan. By Clement A. Miles. London: 
| Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Mites has written a book of un- 
usual interest and fascination, and he has 
maintained an admirable balance between 
the popular illustrated book of _ the 
libraries and a study of popular ritual 
and tradition based upon original authori- 
ties. How widely he has read anyone 
can aiscover who will turn to the admir- 
able notes and bibliography at the end of 
the volume, and we do not resent the 
occasional impatience of the scholar who 
feels himself cramped for room and 
desires to be more thorough. He may, 
however, silence his misgivings with the 
thought that he has gathered together in 
a most readable form material which is 
scattered over a whole library of books, 
and that his delightful pages are likely to 
prompt many readers to further explora- 
tion for themselves. 

The English calendar of festivals was 
sadly curtailed at the Reformation, and 
the massing of people in towns has tended 
to obliterate many of. the quaint imme- 
morial customs of those that remain. At 
Christmas, more than at any other period 
of the year, we touch hands with our past 
and forge anew the links which bind us 
alike to the childhood of our religion and 
the childhood of the race. There is no 
other day of high festival left to us which 
bears so clearly the traces of a strange 
and imperfect union between two inde- 
pendent streams of tradition, on the one 
hand the glad homage offered at the 
advent of the Saviour King, on the other 
the rites associated with the winter sol- 
stice and the propitiation of the spirit of 
fertility. The decoration of our homes and 
our churches, the singing of carols, the 
lights on the Christmas tree, the feasting 
and the giving of presents, the symbolic 
rites associated with the boar’s head and 
the Yule log, had little to do in their 
origin with the manger of Bethlehem ; 
but now nothing can tear them apart. 


This friendly accommodation, leading to 


gradual absorption, was not effected with- 
out a long and vehement struggle. Itisa 
case in which popular tradition triumphed 
at the expense of the new religion. On 
this subject Mr. Miles writes as follows :— 


“The struggle between the ascetic 
principle of self-mortification, world- 
renunciation, absorption in a transcen- 
dental ideal, and the natural human 
striving towards earthly joy and well- 
being, is, perhaps, the most interesting 
aspect of the history of Christianity ; 
it is certainly shown in an absorbingly 
interesting way in the development of 
the Christian feast of the Nativity. 
..« . The > Church’s.- Christmas; — as 
the Middle Ages pass on, becomes in- 
creasingly ‘ merry ’—warm and homely, 
suited to the instincts of ordinary 
humanity, filled with a joy that is of 
this earth, and not only a mystical 
rapture at a transcendental Redemp- 
tion.” 
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It is this union of two principles which 
has suggested the excellent arrangement 
of Mr. Miles’ material. In Part I. he 
deals with the Christian Feast, and gives 
us chapters on Christmas Poetry, Christ- 
mas in Liturgy and Popular Devotion, 
and Christmas Drama. It is pointed out 
that the beautiful symbolism of the 
presepio, though undoubtedly it owed its 
widespread popularity to the devotion of 
St. Francis, goes back to a much earlier 
time. We hear of it in the eighth century 
at the church of Santa Maria Maggiore in 


Rome, and it has been conjectured that 


it may have been associated with the 
church from its foundation by Pope 
Liberius in the fourth century. Part Il. 
discusses the Pagan Survivals, and is an 
admirable essay on primitive religion and 
folklore in their relation to winter fes- 
Here Mr. Miles has been wise to 
include the whole period from All Hallows 
to Epiphany and Gandlemas. Christmas 
has absorbed into itself many of the rites 
connected with-the dying year and its 
new birth, and local customs vary very 
widely. We may note in passing the in- 
teresting surmise that the contraction of 
these winter celebrations into a narrower 
space was due to an improvement in the 
methods of agriculture, which delayed the 
necessity for slaughtering the cattle owing 
to scarcity of food, and the sacrificial 
feasting associated with this event. ‘I'he 
extent to which even the more riotous 
side of traditional merrymaking won the 
sanction of the Church is illustrated in 
the admirable chapter on the Mummers’ 
Play, the Feast of Fools, and the Boy 
Bishop. Even in the nineteenth century 
Christmas had not lost all its power of 
absorption. “The Christmas card,” Mr. 
Miles tells us, “a sort of attenuated pre- 
sent, seems to be of quite modern origin. 
. . . The first Christmas card proper 
appears to have been issued in 1846, but 
it was not till about 1862 that the custom 
of card-sending obtained any foothold.” 
In commending Mr. Miles’ book to our 
readers as a most tempting and desirable 
Christmas present, we must not forget 
its illustrations. In addition to four 
coloured plates produced by the Medici 
Society, there are sixteen half-tone plates, 
many of them chosen from unfamiliar 
sources, including a quaint Jacopone in 
ecstasy from the edition of the “ Laude” 
published in Florence in 1490. 
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SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS comes with its ever-increasing 
flow of old and new, of cheap and costly 
books from the purveyors of literary wares, 

Messrs. Constable, realising the boom in 
Dickens, have met the needs of the rising 
generation by issuing two of the stories 
originally published in America under the 
title of “ Holiday Romance,” THE TRIAL oF 
WILLIAM TINKLING and CapTaIn Bo.p- 
HEART AND THE LATIN GRAMMAR Master 
(each 1s. net). ‘They are illustrated with 
ereat skill by Beatrice Pearse, the coloured 
pictures being specially pleasing and 
funny. The name of the publishers is a 
sufficient guarantee of good work in print- 
ing and binding. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
« Wonder Book’’ is a perennial source of 


te 


joy to imaginative children, and the same 
publishers offer us four of his stories, THE 
PaRADISE or CHILDREN, THE GoLpENn 
Toucnu, THE Gorcon’s Hap, Tue THREE 
GoLDEN APPLES (Is. net each), with 
pictures of real beauty by Patten Wilson 
which make the old Greek legends they 
illustrate doubly fascinating. 

Dr. Greville Macdonald follows worthily 
in his father’s steps. He has written a 
story, TRYSTIE’S QUEST; on, Kit, Kine oF 
THE Picwipcrons (A. C. Fifield, 5s. net), 
that will take its place among the classics 
of fairy lore. The pictures by Arthur 
Hughes are in complete harmony with the 
text, dainty and delicate black and white 
drawings. The author’s dedication to a 
little four-year-old patient is beautiful 
in its poetic simplicity and sheds light on 
the secret of his appeal to young minds. 
THE Broom Farriss (A. C. Fifield, 1s. 6d. 


net) and other short stories in a neat little © 


volume, by Miss Ethel M. Gate, comes 
from the same publisher. But tales of this 
kind, however well written, cannot now- 
adays attain popularity unless they are 
illustrated. It is a picture palace age. 

A really fresh and original book, a sort of 
modern “ Pilgrim’s Progress,‘’ called THE 
Goop Sup ‘“‘Sarery’’ (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 3s. 6d. net), has been written by the 
Rev. James Black, of Edinburgh. It is an 
allegory of the Church and of the Soul of 
Man on its journey through this world 
from eternity to eternity. It is very 
cleverly done in simple and telling language, 
and would be an excellent book to read to 
Sunday school children, for a story always 
appeals, and the application is so clear 
that girls and boys of average brightness 
would easily grasp the truths it is intended 
to convey. 


THe Frevp-FLlowers’ Lors, by Louise | 


M. Glazier (Klkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net), 
would be a delightful gift-book for a girl 
of poetic and artistic tastes. It is a 
collection of flower legends re-written in 
verse and illustrated in charming, quaint 
woodcuts by the authoress. 


THe Preacuer, His Lirz anp Work. By 
J. H. Jowett, D.D. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 5s, 


Tue Yale lectureship in Preaching has 
produced many helpful volumes, which 
serve a high and honourable purpose if 
they stimulate one generation of preachers 
and clarify their ideals without being 
destined for immortality. Dr. Jowett 
speaks with the compelling power of a 
preacher who has reached the zenith of 
success without the use of meretricious 
arts. In an age where pitfalls beset the 


preacher on every side, and the enemy 


lies in wait to destroy the simplicity and 
self-forgetfulness of his work, he pleads for 
many of the old methods and ideals and 
renews the promise of joy to those who will 
trust themselves entirely to the direct 
appeal of soul to soul. Many ministers 
will read some of his pages with a feeling 
of self-abasement as they acknowledge 
the need of his plain words of warning 
and recognise something more alarming 
than possible dangers in the faults which he 
describes. Much fine talent 
wasted at the present time through crude 
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imitation of greater men or the vanity 
which feeds itself on shallow press notices 
or the self-advertisement which sits so 
strangely on a professed servant of Christ. 
“* Self-advertisement,’’ Dr. Jowett writes, 
““is deadly in the ministry of the Lord 
Jesus. Puffy, showy paragraphs con- 
cerning ourselves and our work ; egotistical 
recitals of our powers and attainments ; 
all forms of self-obtrusion and self-aggres- 
sion—all these are absolutely fatal to the 
really deepest work committed to our 
hands.’’ More subtle, but equally perilous, 
are the snares of heated argument and the 
controversial temper, which are often 
mistaken for signs of religious zeal in 
spite of the warning that the servant of 
the Lord must not strive. ‘‘ Every 
preacher knows how sensitive is the organ 
of spiritual perception, and how vigilantly 
it has to be guarded if he is to retain his 
vision and apprehension of the ‘ deeper 
things’ of God. You will find that 
jealousy can scale your eyes until the 
heavens give no light.’’ These words 
have nothing novel in them. They are 
as applicable to the first century as to 
the twentieth. But the warning can 
never lose its force for men who are called 
to preach an eternal gospel amid the things 
of time and to keep their hearts free from 
dust and stain as a mirror of the Divine 
perfection. 


Grain: THoucguts or Many 
Minps. Compiled by Lady Agatha 
Russell. London: James Nisbet & 
Co. -.2s. net. 


A Frew words of grateful commendation 
are all that we need interpose between 
Lady Agatha Russell’s sheaf of golden 
grain and the numerous quiet and thought- 
ful gleaners who will turn to it for their 
own profit. Many people, we hope, still 
keep note-books to which they commit 
mcmorable passages in their reading, 
but few are able to produce from their 
store such a rich harvest of aphorisms 
and pregnant sayings as are garnered for 
us here. The book can be used as a daily 
companion for the quiet moments of re- 
collection, and it is arranged conveniently 
in days and months for this purpose, or 
it can be carried about in the pocket in 
order to keep the mind in the empyrean 
while the body is hurried by devious ways 
underground. We have discovered al- 
ready what an excellent anodyne it is to 
the vexations of the London Tubes. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison has written a short 
preface in the pleasant style compact of 
literary reminiscence which we know so 
well. ‘‘ ‘Big book, big nuisance,’ said 
the Greeks in their pithy way,’’ he writes. 
‘* Now this is a very small and portable 
book, and it may be read casually, with 
passages of a few lines each, at intervals 
if you wish... . The weak spot of many 
so-called Birthday Books is sentimentalism, 
rather morbid self-pity and querulous 
shrinking from fact, from duty, from life in 
all its stern realities. I do not find that 
here; I do find a solemn sense of the 
tragedies of humanity, and a hold on 
religious hopes and consolations.’’ The 
compiler could hardly desire more judicious 
praise, and we have only to add that we 
endorse it heartily. 


GOLDEN 


A CrivicaL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE EPISTLES oF St. PAUL TO THE 
THESSALONIANS. By James Everett 
Frame. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
10s. 6d. 


Tue International Critical Commentary 
makes slow progress towards completion. 
Designed as it is for the careful student of 
the original Hebrew and Greek, and 
founded upon the traditions of minute 
textual exegesis which we have inherited 
from a past generation, it affords little 
scope for literary appreciation and less 
severely scholastic methods of study. 
There is indeed a possibility just looming 
above the horizon, that its point of view 
may become a little antiquated before it 
stands completed on our shelves. Most of 
our commentaries, even of the liberal 
school, are still deeply tinged with the 
discredited doctrine of verbal inspiration. 
Too few of them treat the New Testament 
with the insight of imagination and 
sympathy, which is the only key to the 
treasures of creative literature, where 
words are not counters in an intellectual 
game but the vital and iridescent language 
of the soul. Professor Frame, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
has followed the approved model in his 
volume on the two Thessalonian Epistles. 
It is furnished with a full apparatus of 
scholarship, and the usual long list of 
abbreviations, which give such a crabbed 
appearance to the pages which follow. 
In a word, it is a rocky book, in which 
the student must dig in the sweat of his 
brow; but in the midst of his labour he 
may find himself suddenly baffled by the 
question, whether St. Paul with his big 
human heart and torrential passion really 
belongs to the race of verbal scholastics 
who inhabit the temperate regions of 
criticism. 


Messrs J. M. Dent & Sons will publish 
in January the first volume of ‘‘ The 
Everyman Encyclopedia,’’? which will be 
edited by Mr. Andrew Boyle. The full 
set will consist of twelve volumes, and it 
is the intention to issue one volume per 
month, so that the last volume will be 
ready in December, 1913. This Encyclo- 
pedia will be quite a new production, 
and will form an integral part of “ Every- 
man’s Library.” It will be a practical, 
comprehensive, and yet condensed work 
of reference for students and readers of 
all branches of literature and history. 
Each volume, we are informed, will con- 
sist of 640 pages, embracing 500,000 
words, whilst the complete set will 
contain not only 6,000,000 words, but it 
will also supply more articles than any 
similar work. 


See anna SEs 


Miss A. M. OpcEers has once more 
contributed the picture on the Motto Card 
of the Sunday School Association for the 
year 1913. It represents a happy family 
group returning home from the cornfield 
in the hot sunshine of an August day laden 
with golden sheaves, and illustrates the 
well-known verse from the Psalms, ‘‘ He 
shall come again with joy, bringing his 
sheaves with him.’’ On the back of the 
card are the Bible readings for the year. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Breit & Sons :—England under the 
Old Religion, and other Essays: Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, D.D. 6s. net. 


Messrs. Bennerr & Co. :—John Baptist 
and his Relation to Jesus; Alban Blakiston: 
6s. net. 


Messrs. A. & C. Brack :—The Twelve 
Prophets : Bernhard Duhm, D.D. Authorised 
translation by Dr. Archibald Duff. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue SunpDaAy ScHoon AssocraTion :—Young 
Days: Edited by J. J. Wright, F.R.S.L. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Fisoer Unwin :—The Putumayo : 
The Devil’s Paradiso: W. E. Hardenburg. 
10s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Vineyard. 


Books for Gifts 


A NEW EDITION. 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


The Story 


of my Heart. 

By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
With 8 Coloured Plates from oil paintings 
by E. W. Waite. Mounted with borders and 
plate marks, the text reset. Cover design in 
gold, gilt top. 

The book in which Richard Jefferies 
recorded his soul; expressing in wonderful 
prose that great kinship with Nature which 
is the faith of the mystic. 

In Box, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Michael Fairless 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 
Buckram, gilt. picture end papers. Silk 
headbands, markers, in slip case. 
Sold only in Sets. 

The wide and increasing interest in the 
work and personality of Michael Fairless 
makes this collected edition an acceptable 

resent. The three volumes contain, ‘‘ The 
toadmender,” ‘‘ Brother Hilarius,’ “The 
Grey Brethren,” and other fragments; all 
the writings of the author which are to be 
published. 

7s. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


THOUGHTFUL ESSAYS. 


Winter & Spring. 
By WM. SCO'T PALMER, 
Author of ‘Pilgrim Man,” “From the 


Forest,’ &c. In the Roadmender Series. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with picture end 
papers. 


2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


The Story 
Without End. 


By CAROVE, 

With 8 coloured plates by Frank C. Papé. 
Mounted with borders and plate marks, 
Decorative end papers) Cover design in 
gold, gilt top, headband, &e. 

This charming fantasy, a child’s realiza- 
tion of the beauty of nature, is a classic 
which should be widely known. 

- In Bow, 5s, net, postage 5d. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Bran Pie. 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


For children of seven to fourteen years. 
Containing two long stories and a number 
of other tales, besides sketches and verses. 

16 full-page illustrations in colour and 
half-tone and many other drawings, 

In Box, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


Duckworth & Co., 


3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 


—_—_—— 


PRIZES. 


_ [suppose as Christmas draws near many 
children will be thinking about their 
prizes, and of the pride they will have in 
taking them home. We all like to see 
our work rewarded. I remember that I 
was quite proud of a farthing which I got 
for reading when I was quite little, and 
even an acid drop for answering some 
question correctly made me quite pleased. 
But it is sometimes hard to do the work 
in order to get our prize. How bravely 
we start on the term’s work, how carefully 
we write our exercises and go through our 
problems to begin with, how soon we 
tire and are tempted to get slack. When 
I went to school I sometimes had a sum 
to do of which I knew the answer for I 
had done it before, but I wasn’t always 
able to show how it was arrived at, so 
I put down the figures before the answer 
as best I could. The exercise would come 
back, and written across it these words: 
‘‘ Show the working! ’’ That is the 
hard thing, and many people try to get 
out of the working. We very often call 
those people by a very ugly name; we 
call them hypocrites, for they want people 
to think them very good when they are not 
really working to be good at all. 

I am sure all of us want to do real 
work for the prizes we get, and perhaps 
some of us don’t do as much as we ought. 
Perhaps your mother ought really to get 
the prize, as my mother used to say she 
thought she ought. Maybe you would 
often have been late if she hadn’t helped 
you, and would often have failed in your 
lessons had she not shown you the way. 
Well, there is nothing to be ashamed of 
in seeking help where we really need it, but 
we should do as much as we can for our- 
selves, for by that our characters are 
made strong. 

It isn’t always the boy or girl who gets 
the first prize who works the hardest. 
It may be that they can master the sub- 
ject much better than the one who comes 
second, and it may not have cost them 
half the effort that it cost someone who 
came much lower on the list. In the school 
you attend only those who are top get 
the prizes, but in the world even the things 
we fail to win help to make us what we are. 
We may not get prizes of books or money, 
but our characters are made stronger 
because of the attempt, we become great 
perseverers, glorious triers, and such 
people the world greatly needs. A London 
minister once told a story of a little girl 
who never went to church or Sunday 
school, but who worked very hard for her 
brothers and sisters, because her mother 
was dead. One day she was taken ill, 
and her friend who went to Sunday 
school came to see her and told her of 
Jesus. When she heard of His life on 
earth she said: ‘‘ And what will He 
say to me who have never heard anything 
of Him or had any chance of knowing 
what He wanted me to do?’’ and her 
friend said simply, ‘‘ Show Him your 
hands.’? That was a fine answer to 
make, wasn’t it? She had not known 
much, but what little she had known she 
had tried to do to the utmost of her powers, 


and of course the reward would be her’ 
just the same. 

It doesn’t matter so much what the 
prize is as what it means. I once went 
in for a very easy competition. I simply 
had to name what I thought was the best 
animal for a girl. I said a cat, and of 
course I won, as also did a good many 
others. But I wasn’t very proud; there 
was nothing very clever in that. I wasn’t 
nearly so pleased as when I won a _ prize 
for Scripture and another“for reporting a 
lecture. Now we often think much more 
about the value of the prize in money than 
of anything else. We like to know 
that a book cost a good many shillings ; 
when we get older we shall think more 
of what these gifts mean, of the work they 
represent, .of the kindness they express. 
Possibly a letter may come to mean quite 
as much as a book, though you may not 
now think much of anything like that. 
We may not always get the prize we want. 
Perhaps in your school you are not allowed 
to choose as boys and girls in some schools 
are permitted to, and you hope to have a 
certain book and are disappointed to 
find the one you are awarded much drier 
than the one you coveted. Never mind 
that; you must remember that you are 
only a child for a short period of your life, 
and you may be glad afterwards that you 
were given a volume that will be ofuse to 
you far, farlonger than any book of stories 
could have been. I bought once on a 
second-hand bookstall a little book 
which had a label inside, showing that it 
was presented to a boy as a prize in a 
War Leaders’ Competition. What do 
you think it was? It was the great 
Bishop Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature. 
I expect that boy was disappointed, 
don’t you ?—perhaps even disgusted, but 
probably if he was wise he thought that 
after all it meant that he had been success- 
ful, and that was something. 

When I went to manual training the 
reward we got for our good work was that 
we were allowed to take home what we 
had made. Weshall, if we do true work, 
be making our own reward day by day. 
I once heard a story of a rich man who got 
to heaven, and when he was shown the 
mansion prepared for him he said, ‘‘ Why, 
what a small place; do you know that I 
have been used to a fine house on earth— 
pray whose is that fine palace over there ? ’’ 
** Oh,’’ said the angel, ‘‘that is your 
gardener’s.’’ ‘‘ My gardener’s,’’ replied 
the rich man, ‘‘ Why, how’s that ?’’ 
‘* Well, you see,’’ said the angel, ‘‘ he 
was always sending us up materials to 
build with, but you sent us so little that 
we could not possibly manage anything 
better than this little house.’’ All of you 
can understand that. We are making 
our own prizes by putting our best into 
every day, and we never know when we 
are thus trying how fine the reward may be, 
and how soon it may come. Matthew 
Arnold has some lines about this, which 
I think, if you read them carefully, you will 
understand. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone ; 
We bear the burden and the heat 

Of the long day, and wish ’twere done. 
Not till the hours of light return 

All we have built do we discern. 


_ The Apostle Paul spoke of the prize of 
the ‘‘high calling”? That means that 
the reward of good work is really to 
be asked to do something better. You 
know that a man does not have a prize- 
day at his shop or office. Nobody says, 
‘* Now you have been very regular, punctual 
and diligent, and I will give you a book! ”’ 
No; his reward is to obtain a higher 
position, and to be given charge of more 
important work. A man once said to an 
old general, ‘‘ What will you get by this 
victory ?’’ ‘*I shall have the honour to 
fight foremost in the ranks of my prince,’’ 
was the reply. That is, too, our highest 
reward, to get stronger in doing good, to 
be promoted to finer work; that is the 
reward of which Tennyson speaks when ~ 
he says :— 


Glory of virtue, to fight to struggle, 
to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no 
lover of glory she ; 
Give her the glory of going on, and 
still to be. 
W.K 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


CARMARTHEN PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE. 


LECTURES ON THE CULTURE AND 
RELIGION OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

A NEw departure of great interest and 
value in the work of Carmarthen Presby- 
terian College has been made _ possible 
through the kind thoughtfulness and 
generosity of Mr. J. Bancroft Willans, of 
Dolforgan. To him the College is indebted 
for provision of a short course of three 
lectures on “‘ The Culture and Religion 
of Ancient Egypt,’’ delivered on Novem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, by Miss M. A. Murray, 
Lecturer to the Oxford University Exten- 
sion Delegacy and Curator of the Edwards 
Egyptological Library and the Flinders 
Petrie Museum, at University College, 
London. Designed to supplement the 
College classes in Comparative Religion, 
the lectures admirably fulfilled their object, 
and had the added attraction of copious 
lantern illustrations. With the easy mas- 
tery born of perfect command of all the 
intricacies of her subject, the lecturer 
sketched in clear outline in the first lecture 
the chronology of Egyptian history, and 
indicated the modern methods of calcu- 
lating the length of the historic period, 
and fixing the dates of the principal dynas- 
ties. She then gave an able description 
of the outstanding features of Egyptian 
art in its chief phases and periods, and 
displayed. the close dependence of its 
stylistic features upon the landscape of the 
country. The surprising fact that its 
finest masterpieces, probably never sur- 
passed, belong to a date 4,000 years B.c. 


‘was suitably accentuated. The lecture 


concluded with a clear account of the 
decipherment of the language, and of its 
leading features, followed by a sketch of 
the chief department of Egyptian literary 
activity. 

The second and third lectures were 
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entirely devoted to the ancient Egyptian 
religion. Selecting her material with much 
skill,“and concentrating on the most im- 
_ portant aspects of her subject, Miss Murray 
gave a most interesting preliminary outline 
of the Egyptian beliefs in Immortality and 
the Hereafter. Incidentally, she showed 
the extreme antiquity of such beliefs, as 
proved by the contents of the prehistoric 
graves, dating from not less than 5,000 
years B.c. The high ethical value of the 
doctrine of the future judgment before 
Osiris, and of the striking negative con- 
fession of freedom from the forty-two 
chief sins was illustrated, and the doctrine 
of the Ka or Double of the individual was 
adequately and clearly explained according 
to the prevailing authoritative exposition. 
The great importance which this doctrine 
derives from the fact that to belief in it 
we owe nearly all the knowledge we 
possess about ancient Kgypt was fittingly 
emphasised. In the complex elements 
which go to make up the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, the Solar Gods, the Local Deities, 
and the Osirian group were distinguished, 
and dealt with seriatim. The treatment 
of the Solar Gods gave opportunity to 
portray the thorough-going monotheistic 
reform of Akhenaten at Tell el Amarna, 
about 1,400 B.c., by which, while bloody 
sacrifices were entirely done away with, 
Aten was declared to be the Almighty Sole 
Creator of the universe, the one alone, 
beside whom no other God existed. After 
indicating the place of the Local Gods 
in the chain of historical development, the 
lecturer dealt in the third lecture on the 
Significance of Osiris and the Osiris-Cult 
in Egypt and in the general history of 
religion, in a treatment which displayed 
the high rank belonging to it in the history 
of the aspirations of the human mind. 

The lectures were thoroughly enjoyed and 
highly appreciated not only by all the 
members of the College, but by the minis- 
ters and clergy and leading residents of 
the town, who had accepted invitations to 
attend. And when the gratitude of the 
College authorities was at the close warmly 
expressed to Mr. Willans, who was present, 
and had presided at the opening lecture, 
it was hoped that the example he had set 
with such gratifying results might be fol- 
lowed up in the future with great profit in 
other fields of religious history, 


THE INCREASE OF FLOGGING. 


Tue following memorial has been ad- 
dressed to the Prime Minister by the 
Humanitarian League :— 


To the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquirs, K.C., M.P., 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


Sir,—We desire most respectfully to 
express to you our deep regret that, by 
pressing the flogging clauses of the Criminal 
Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Bill 
on the acceptance of the House of Com- 
mons, the Government have given renewed 
sanction to a vindictive practice which, 
after full trial in the past, had been to a 
great extent discarded, and which was 
described by yourself in a previous Parlia- 
mentary discussion as ‘‘ a retrogression to 
an obsolete theory of punishment.’’ 

We note that the Home Secretary, while 
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in this case justifying the use of flogging 
as a quite exceptional penalty for the most 
callous of crimes, denied that there was 
any danger of its more general adoption ; 
but, unfortunately, there are many signs 
that the door once thrown open will not 
be so easily closed. Already, in the 
Courts, recommendations have been made 
for the legalising of the lash for a number 
of offences which cannot possibly be placed 
in the category to which Mr. M‘Kenna 
referred ; and there has been aroused in 
many quarters a spirit of vengeful resent- 
ment against criminals of all classes which 
it may be difficult to curb. We would in 
particular refer to the marked increase 
during the past few months in the flogging 
sentences passed under the Vagrancy Act, 
an ancient statute by which most severe 
punishments may be inflicted upon so- 
called ‘‘ incorrigible rogues’? who have 
not even been brought before a jury. 

We submit that, by the Home Secretary’s 
own argument, if it be necessary to resort 
to flogging for the most brutal forms of 
crime, it must equally be desirable to 
withdraw the power to flog where no such 
necessity can be alleged, and we fear that 
the Government’s action in the one case, 
and inaction in the other, will be inter- 
preted as an encouragement to judges and 
magistrates to use the lash more freely, 
and to all advocates of flogging to redouble 
their reactionary demands. 

Among the signatories are the follow- 
ing :—Lord Courtney of Penwith, Earl 
Russell, Sir W. P. Byles, M.P., J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., H. G. Chancellor, M.P., 
H. Manfield, M.P., John Ward, M.P., Will 
Thorne, M.P., W. Wlewellyn Williams, 
M.P., Recorder of Swansea; J. C. 
Wedgewood, M.P.; J. Keir Hardie, 


Rt. Hon. Sir John E. Gorst, Sir James 
Crichton - Browne, Sir W. J. Collins, 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Canon 
A. L. Lilley, General Bramwell Booth, 
the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
Mr. Israel Zangwill, Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mr. Edward Carpenter, Mr. Richard White- 
ing, Mr. Thomas Holmes, Lady Byles, 
Lady Barlow, Lady Emily Lutyens, Dr. 
John Clifford, the Rev. W. Douglas 
Morrison, Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Mr. Walter Crane, Sir Henry 
Cotton, Mr. C. P. Scott, Mr. R. B. Cun- 
ninghame-Graham, Mr. J. A. Hobson, 
Professor Patrick Geddes, Miss May Morris, 
Miss Gertrude Toynbee, and the Rev. 
W. H. Drummond. 


BOYS’ OWN BRIGADE. 
LONDON BATTALION, 


THE constituent companies of the Bat- 
talion have now been steadily at work on 
their autumn and winter programme of 
drill, gymnastics, Sunday school, church 
parades, &c., for some eight to ten weeks, 
and substantial progress is noticeable. 
There are now six companies associated 
in the London group, the latest addition to 
the roll being a very promising company 
at Bell-street Mission. At Gravel Pit 
Church, Hackney, the Rev. B. Lister is 


M.P., Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, O.M., the, 


encouraging a group of boys to hope for 
the inauguration of a new company there 
also, and to stimulate local interest the 
ist Company (Stamford-street Chapel) paid 
a visit to Hackney on November 18 and 
gave a display of marching, physical, 
ambulance, and Swedish drill, at the close 


of which the Brigade President (Mr. R. 
P. Jones) showed a number of lantern 
slides illustrating life in a B.O.B. camp. 


The Battalion Executive would like to 


make it known that they are willing and 
glad to arrange for such demonstrations 
to be given at any of the churches in the 


London district, and they invite those 
interested to write to the Hon. Sec., 48, 


Ruskin-walk, Herne Hill, S.E. 

On Thursday, December 5, the Annual 
Battalion Concert was held at Mansford- 
street Church, by invitation of the officers — 
of the 3rd Company, which has made 
remarkable progress during the past few 
months, and has lately instituted a ** brass 
band,’’ under the kindly tuition of the 
Rev. John Toye, of Limehouse. The con- 
cert, which was attended by about. 120 
boys and officers, and a considerable 
number of friends, included the united 
singing of favourite B.O.B. songs, musical 
items by various members and friends, 
lantern slides of the 1912 camp at Deal, 
shown by the President, and the presenta- 
tion of prizes won at the camp. 

The annual meeting of the London 
Battalion Council will be held at Stamford- 
street Chapel on Monday, December 16, at 
8.45 p.m., and it may be announced here 
that all who are interested in the move- 
ment will be heartily welcomed. 


NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH AT 
TORQUAY. 


Tur new Unitarian Church, which has 
been erected in Higher Terrace-road, 
Torquay, was dedicated for Divine Worship 
on December 10, the special preacher being 
the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. There was a 
crowded congregation, including many 
members of the Devon Unitarian Ministers’ 
Association, and the Revs. J. C. Charteris 
Johnston (Congregational), W. Hookins 
(United Methodist), and J. HE. Thorpe 
(Primitive Methodist). | Prayers were 
offered and lessons read by the Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, minister-in-charge, and a solo 
was rendered by Mr. T. Lee Lloyd, accom- 
panied on the organ by Mr. ©. Heaviside, 
who also led in the rendering of the hymns. 

At the conclusion of the service a large 
number adjourned to the Unity Hall, where 
a sale of work was held and tea provided. 

A public meeting, held in the evening, 
was largely attended, Mr. C. Hawks- 
ley, president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, presiding. Among 
those present were the Rev. Dr. Carpen- 
ter, the Rev. C. and Mrs. Hargrove, the 
Rev. A. and Mrs. Lancaster, the Rev. W. 
H. and Mrs. Burgess, the Rev. F. and Mrs. 
Allen, the Rev. W. and Mrs. Agar, the 
Rey. C. E. and Mrs. Jewell, Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, K.C., the Revs. A. E. Connor, J. 
Birks, J. Worthington, 8. W. Wright, W. 
L. Tucker, KE. R. Hodges, R. Davis, and E. 
Turland. ee 4 
The Chairman paid a tribute to the 
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efforts of Mr. Henry Lupton on behalf of 
the provision of the new church. 

The Rev. Dr. Carpenter referred to the 
great progress of theological knowledge 
and unity amongst those who were once 
separated on the great religious questions. 
Old ignorances and prejudices were fast 
passing away, and there had recently been 
great changes, tending towards an agree- 
ment on matters the differences as to which 
were once regarded as fundamental. Many 
were now coming round to the view that 
the infallibility of the Bible was impossible. 
As Unitarians they believed it was possible 
for men with common principles, but 
different beliefs to work and worship to- 
gether. Mr. Henry Lupton (secretary of 
the congregation) announced that £2,463 
had been subscribed towards the £3,120 
required, and that 90 per cent. of the 
" money promised had been received. 

Dr. Blake Odgers expressed the congratu- 
lations of representatives from the South- 
Western counties and other parts of the 
country to the congregation on having 
entered its new home. Votes of thanks 
were accorded the chairman, speakers, and 
others. 

During the meeting the following resolu- 
tion was carried :— 

‘* That since it is our persuasion that the 
real salvation of men, here and hereafter, 
depends not upon what they believe 
nor upon what forms of worship they ob- 
serve, but upon each being faithful to the 
highest and best in his own soul, we there- 
fore do not set ourselves up to be either the 
opponents or rivals of other churches, but 
sincerely wish to them all, and especially 
to those in this town, that they may 
prosper in the work common to us—the 
forwarding the interests of the Kingdom 
of God on earth.”’ 

The new church is situated on a lofty site 
in the Higher Terrace-road, The building 
has a floor space of 42 ft. by 28 ft., and 
is collar-ceiled at a height of 21 ft. Ex- 
ternally it is faced with local-dressed 
limestone. Internally, the roof principals 
are of steel, wood cased, and with the plate 
and purlins exposed to view. The pulpit 
and organ are recessed under pointed 
arches, and a minister’s vestry is supplied 
with a separate entrance. The floors of the 
porches and vestibule are paved with 
Terrazzo marble mosaic, and the rest of the 
premises with wood blocks in parquetry 
patterns. The joinery is of clear pitchpine. 
The building is lighted with electricity, and 
motor power has been laid on for the organ. 
At the western extremity is placed a lecture 


hall, 28 ft. by 25 ft., with an elliptical | 


ceiling, divided by plaster ribs, and con- 
venient classrooms attached. The archi- 
tects are Messrs, Bridgeman & Bridgeman. 


THE MACEDONIAN RELIEF FUND. 


_Txx following appeal has been issued 
signed by the Bishop of London, Lord 
Haversham, Dr. John Clifford, and Mr. 
Bertram Christian on behalf of the Mace- 
donian Relief Fund :— 

Among the sufferers by the war in 
Eastern Europe there are none whose 
position is so helpless as that of the many 
thousands of townsfolk and peasantry in 
Macedonia, Thrace and Albania, who have 


fled from their homes in complete destitu- 
tion during the military operations, and 
are faced, at the beginning of the Balkan 
winter, with the menace of starvation, cold 
and disease. 

It is upon these defenceless people, who 
are outside the scope, of the Red Cross, 
that the Macedonian Relief Fund, which 
after the devastation of 1903 relieved over 
53,700 persons with the approval and 
support of the Foreign Office, is primarily 
concentrating its efforts. It earnestly 
appeals for liberal support to make its 
measures again effective. Churches of all 
denominations are especially urged to make 
collections. 

One of the honorary agents of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Louis Cahen, is at Uskub, in 
the centre of Macedonia, where he has 
arranged for the systematic distribution of 
relief in that town and in the province of 
Kossovo. Miss Edith Durham, who has 
acted for several years for the Committee, 
is initiating plans for the relief of non- 
combatants, Christian and Moslem, in 
Montenegro and Albania. Miss K. S. 
Macqueen (who has had great experience 
as Nursing Superintendent for England in 
the Queen Victoria Jubilee Nurses’ In- 
stitute) and Mr. Edward Giles are about 
to proceed to Salonica in response to an 
earnest appeal for help. 

Further subscriptions are urgently 
needed. They may be earmarked for dis- 
tribution among the refugees in any 
country, and may be sent to Messrs. Bar- 
clay & Co., Ltd., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W., 
the bankers of the Fund, or to the Acting 
Secretary, Mr. W. T. Cunningham, 39, 
Victoria-street, S.W., by whom gifts of 
clothing will also be gratefully accepted. 


REPORTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Committee of the Macedonian Relief 
Fund continue to receive urgent appeals 
for the relief of the distress from its agents 
in various centres in Macedonia. 

Uskus AnD Kossovo.—Mr. Louis Cahen, 
who has made Uskub his centre and is 
actively co-operating with the Servian 
authorities in that town, telegraphed on 
November 29 :— 

‘* Municipality organising relief, but 
has quite inadequate funds. Prompt- 
ness - British relief greatly appreciated. 
Moslem crowds surround bread carts in- 
voking God’s blessing Britain. Several 
deaths already from hunger; when 
winter comes disease will be terrible. 
One house alone 140 refugees. Fear 
similar distress exists throughout Kuro- 
pean Turkey. Leaving for Prishtina 
and tour in Kossovo.’’ 


Since starting on his tour of inspection 
he again telegraphed on December 3 from 
Mitrovitza :— 


‘* Shall require money urgently on 
return; send £1,000 to Consul, Uskub.’’ 
In a letter Mr. Cahen writes describing 

his work :— 

‘* T have arranged with the Mayor and 
with the Municipality for the organisa- 
tion and distribution of food, and that 
we shall provide the food. He is most 
grateful for the help, and said I arrived 
at the moment when help was most 
needed. The Head Baker of the Bakers’ 
Guild came and we ordered 1,000 loaves 
at 40 centimes each, for which I paid on 


the spot and got receipt. This. after- 

noon we started off in procession: four 

carts of bread, a Serb soldier, the deputy 

Mayor, the Head Baker and son, my- 

self, and the Consul. . . . In each dis- 

trict the ‘ Muktar,’ or head man, came 
out with his list and the bread was given 
to the needy parties. To-morrow morn- 
ing we go out again early.’’ 

He adds, ‘‘ The Mayor at once knew 
the name of the Macedonian Relief Fund 
and all about the good work done in 1903.”’ 

MonTENEGRO AND ALBANIA.—The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a recent letter 
from Miss Durham :— 

““ People in England hardly realise 
that that wretched strip of land between 
Scutari and the Montenegrin frontier 
has now been at war in truth ever since 
April, 1911. It is now being fought over 
for the second time, swept bare first by 
the Turkish army last year and this year 
by the Montenegrins. Last year, as you 
know, all Christian houses burnt, this 
year practically all Moslem ones. . 

I have been over the scenes of the recent 

fighting as far as within an hour’s walk 

of Scutari, and am deeply pained at the 
awful desolation there.’’ 


SaLonicA AND Monastir.—From §Sa- 
lonica a correspondent of the Fund 
writes :— 

“* Salonica, already occupied by 25,000 
Turkish refugees, is now filled up with 
Greeks and Bulgarians. Yesterday and 
to-day there is no bread for anybody. I 
am giving flour away for the poor people 
to arrange as best they can. I am 
writing to you to enlist once more your 
sympathies for the villages. What is to 
happen this winter to the peasants ? 
The men, horses, bullocks, and carts 
have all been requisitioned ; after that 
the poor people had to’ give their small 
store laid up for the winter. Every- 
where it is the same story. The day will 
come when these people will try to drift 
back to their homes, and will find every- 
thing once more looted, and very often 
burnt. Christians and Turks will all be 
in the same position. There will be 
plenty of work all the winter in the 
villages—surgeons to operate neglected 
wounds, and nurses to look after the 
people, above all relief work to prevent 
the people starving. Even here in 
Salonica people will presently starve. 
The difficulty is to get bread.’’ 


CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


Tue Rev. W. J. Clarke writes from the 
Domestic Mission, Hurst-street, Birming- 
ham :—‘‘ For twenty-eight successive years 
I have had what I deem both the privilege 
and the duty of endeavouring to raise a 
fund to enable m2 not only to bring some 
measure of Christmas comfort and New 
Year brightness into large numbers of 
poor homes, but also, the whole year. 
through, to alleviate the privations of 
many of the suffering and truly deserving 
poor, especially the aged and the young. 
In the distribution of this fund, scrupulous 
care is taken to discriminate between the 
poverty which is self-sought, and that of 
which the sufferers are simply the helpless 
and innocent victims. Will you, therefore, 
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kindly allow me to say that should it be 
agreeable to any of your readers to entrust 
me with the distribution of any share of 
their Christmas bounty and New Year 
goodwill, I will do-my utmost to make it 
productive of as large a measure as possible 
not only of temporary, but of permanent 
blessing in the homes and hearts where the 
helping hand and the cheering word are 
all too sadly needed. Unhappily, I have 
recently lost several of my oldest and 
largest contributors by death, so that 
_ a generous response to this present appeal 

would be more than usually welcome and 
encouraging.’’ 


THe Rev. J. C. Ballantyne, of the 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel, writes frcm 48, Ruskin-walk, 
Herne Hill, 8.E. :—‘‘ Will you kindly allow 
me to join with my brother missionaries 
in appealing through your columns for 
those special contributions which are so 
helpful in many ways at this season of the 
year, and which form a fund upon which 
to draw for special purposes throughout 
the year? TI hope that to those who have 
subscribed to this fund at Stamford-street 
in the past, there may be added some new 
donors, interested in the work of this 
chapel and mission.”’ 


CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 
THE INQUIRER FUND. 
Miss Denpy, hon. sceretary of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the 
Permanent Care of the Feeble-minded, 


acknowledges the following contributions 
to our fund :— 


Mrs. Moor (Healthy Children 


WL Ne Sars nett. oe ico ae FAs +1610 
‘“ Healthy Children’ ......... 0=5 0 
Amount already acknowledged £208 7 6 


Miss Dendy writes :— 


‘* T have now four thousand cases on my 
jist, and of these not one thousand are 
being cared for in any way, and not five 
hundred in any efficient way. I am 
refusing cases nearly every day, and spend 
much time in answering piteous appeals 
for help from fathers and mothers who 
are in deep anxiety about their adolescent 
boys and girls. Nine times out of ten I can 
do nothing—nothing, that is, but listen 
and sympathise.’’ 


Se 


Ir is announced by the Committee of 
the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire that Professor Jacks will 
deliver the Provincial Assembly Lecture 
for 1913 in Manchester on Wednesday, 
March 12: Further particulars will be 
given nearer the time. 


A special performance of ‘‘ Eager Heart” 
_ will be given on ‘iuesday evening under 
the auspices of the Liberal-Christian 
League at the one unifoim charge of Is. 
to all parts of the house. Special terms 
for parties of over twenty. Applications 
must be made at once to Miss Alleyne, Hon. 
Secretary, L.C.L., at 28, Red Lion-square, 


Ue 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Birmingham.—The Rev. Ellison A. Voysey 
is deeply grateful for the great sympathy 
which has been shown him by his brother 
ministers and numerous other friends in his 
bereavement. He would gladly write a 
personal acknowledgment in all cases, but the 
number of messages which he has received 
makes this quite impossible. 


Blackpeol.—A ‘‘ Neighbourhood Concert ’’ 
was given in connection with the Unitarian 
Free Church, South Shore, on Monday, 
December 9. The Rev. H. Bodell Smith 
presided, and an excellent programme was 
rendered. A course of week evening ‘‘ Neigh- 
bourhood Lectures ’’ on literary and _ scien- 
tifie subjects was announced. 


Burnley.—A two days’ Sale of Work has 
just been held in connection with the Unit- 
arian Church in Trafalgar-street, with the 
object of providing funds for the carrying 
on of the work of the Church and Sunday 
school and reducing an adverse balance on 
the general fund. The Sale was opened by 
Mr. G. W. Pemberton, of Blackburn, Mr. 
David MHarrison, of Padiham, presiding. 
The receipts for the first day were £61. 


Clifton: The Late Miss Mabel Hincks.— 
We deeply regret to record the death of Miss 
Hincks, the daughter of the late Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, F.R.S., formerly minister at Warring- 
ton, and Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, which 
occurred suddenly on December 1, at Clifton. 
The funeral took place on December 5, when 
the body was cremated at Leeds, the service 
being conducted by the Rev. E. I. Fripp, 
formerly minister of Oakfield-road Church, 
Clifton. In the course of a touching and 
sympathetic address, based on close personal 
friendship, Mr. Fripp speke of her as a Puritan 
after Mr. Ruskin’s own heart, almost austere 
in righteousness, with an unerring instinct 
and passionate love for whatsover things 
are fair and excellent, and with a breadth of 
view too wide for that old medieval world 
of dreams and visions in which she delighted. 
It was natural to associate her with scenes 
and objects of beauty, and that world of 
beauty went with her into all her duties. ~ 


Hackney.—An urgent appeal is being made 
for £4,000 for the purpose of enlarging and 
improving the school building of the New 
Gravel Pit Church, one of the oldest Unit- 
arian churches in London. In spite of the 
insufficiency and unsuitability of much of 
the accommodation, the school now numbers 
230 scholars with an average attendance of 
172 per Sunday, and meetings are held in 
connection with the classes and institutions 
nearly every night in the week. Every month, 
however, it is necessary to refuse applicants 
for admission, and obviously the present 
arrangements are only possible as a tempor- 
ary expedient until adequate and _ suitable 
accommodation can be provided. The pro- 
posed improvements include new  class- 
rooms, better living-rooms for the caretaker 
and his family, and other conveniences, and 
a Church Hall for week-evening meetings, 
visible and easily accessible from the public 
road. The congregation has already con- 
tributed £415, but an appeal must now be 
made to a wider circle in the confident hope 
that the friends of Liberal Christianity, when 
they know the nature of the work and the 
urgency of the need at Hackney, will assist in 
providing the equipment necessary for the 


work of a well-staffed Sunday school with the 
various institutions and classes. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully -received by Mr. J. 8. 
Harding, 40, Darenth-road, Stamford Hill, N. 


Leeds.—In the course of his address, entitled 
‘* Salute the Saints,’’ at the evening service 
at Mill-hill Chapel on Sunday, December 8, 
the Rev. Frank K. Freeston made an appro- 
priate reference to the late Dr. Collyer. It 
was a pleasure, he said, to name his name in 
the building where he had preached so often, 
and where he had christened into the Church 
many, some of whom might be present that 
night. He referred to his humble start in life, 
the manner in which he made his way upwards, 
of the courage with which he made his 
change, the great life which opened out for 
him when he crossed the Atlantic, the thou- 
sands of lives into which, with his rugged 
eloquence, he had dropped seed which had 
brought forth one hundred fold, and of the 
love he had deserved and had gained. The 
cause of it all was his faith in God; he was a 
true example of modern sainthood. 


Lewisham.—On Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 9, Mr. Athelstone A. Tayler, Chairman of 
the London District Unitarian Society, gave 
a very interesting lecture to the members of 
the Literary and Scientific Society in connec- 
tion with the Unitarian Church on ‘‘ George 
Borrow.’’ On Tuesday evening, a recital 
of Dickens’ ‘‘ Cricket on the Hearth ’’ was 
given by Mrs. W. Randall Marshall, whose 
successful rendering of the well-known story 
was much appreciated. In connection with 
these events, the Rev. W. W. Chynoweth 
Pope writes :—‘‘ Will someone organise the 
talent within our own borders for the benefit 
of the congregations? Some years ago a 
book containing names of members of the 
Laymen’s, Club, who were prepared to give 
lectures, &c., was placed in the reading-room 
at Essex Hall. It is not knowri how much 
good resulted from that, but it is quite certain 
that congregations are missing such help as 
recitals, lectures, &c., in London especially, 
because of the lack of a little organisation.” 


London and Seuth Eastern Previncial As- 
sembly.—The Managers of the Auxiliary Fund 
(London and South Eastern Counties), who, 
owing to the lamented death of Mr. John Harri- 
son, its founder and treasurer, were unable to 
report to the Oxford meeting in October, 
have now presented their report to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Assembly. The follow- 
ing arrangements have been approved by that 
committee :—The Rev. H. Gow and Mr. Edgar 
Worthington to be appointed managers in the 
place of the Rev. T. EK. M. Edwards (resigned) 
and Mr. J. Harrison (deceased), in addition 
to the existing managers, the Revs. F. K. 
Freeston and W. G. Tarrant, and Mr. G. W- 
Chitty; the Rev. W. G. Tarrant to be ap- 
pointed treasurer, and Mr. H. Gimson auditor. 
All communications respecting the fund should 
be sent to the Rev. W. G. Tarrant, 53, West- 
over-road, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Londen: Boys’ Own Brigade.—The London 
Battalion Annual Council meeting will be 
held at Stamford-street Chapel, on Monday, 
December 16, at 8.45 p.m. 


London: Istington.—At the autumnal con- 
gregational meeting held at Unity Church on 
Wednesday, December 4, a welcome was ex- 
tended to the Rev. E. E. Coleman, M.A., and 
the Pioneer Preachers. Dr. Tudor Jones pre- 
sided, and gave an account of the origin of 
the movement. Mr. Alfred Wilson, chairman 
of the committee, the Rev. W. Wooding, B.A., 
and Mr. James Waters also spoke, and the 
Rey. E. E. Coleman and the five Pioneer 
Preachers suitably responded. 

London: Kilburn. Sale of Work in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church was held 
on December 5 and 6 by the Ladies’ Congre- 
gational Working Party. It was opened: on 
ihe first day by Miss Edith Preston, with Mr. 
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Mowbray Marras in the chair. A novel feature 
of the sale was a Sunday school stall, well 
stocked with Christmas cards and toys, at 
which scholars served. The total receipts 
amounted to nearly £66. 


Manchester: Wiilert-street.—Dr. Mellone, 
the Principal of the Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, was the special preacher at the 
Sunday school anniversary services in con- 
nection with the Willert-street Domestic Mis- 
gion on Sunday, December 8. At the close of 
the afternoon service Dr. Mellone distributed 
the prizes, and at the evening service ad- 
dressed the parents and teachers. 


Norwich.—On Thursday, December 5, the 
annual Sale of Work was held in connection 
with the Octagon Chapel to aid the funds of 
the Martineau Memorial Hall, Mr. Charles 
Hawksley, President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, performed the 
opening ceremony, Mr. W. H. Scott presiding. 
The Rev. Mortimer Rowe, the minister, also 
spoke; and Mr. James Mottram, who pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hawksley, 
referred to the local indebtedness to him and 
his father in connection with the Norwich 
waterworks. The proceeds of the sale 
amounted to about £79. 


Shrewsbury.—_Mr. R. G. IF. Vickery (son of 
Mr. W. Vickery, J.P., of Shrewsbury), who re- 
cently passed the final examination of the 
Incorporated Law Society, has been awarded 
Honours at the Honours Examination held in 
connection therewith. Mr. R. Vickery is an 
old Willastonian. He was the first boy to 
enter the school at the opening in September, 
1900. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


A Memoriay To Mazzint. 

A bronze tablet containing a bust of 
Mazzini in bas-relief is to be affixed on 
December 14 to No. 5, Hatton-garden, 
where the great Italian patriot held his 
classes and conferences when he was in 
London. The inscription is as follows :— 
““In this house Giuseppe Mazzini, the 
Apostle of modern Democracy, inspired 
Young Italy with the ideal of the unity, 
independence and regeneration of his 
country.’? The tablet will be unveiled 
by the Italian Ambassador. 


PsYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL. 

It has long been recognised by education 
authorities that the classification of 
mentally deficient or merely dull children 
in schools needs to be supervised very 
carefully by experts, and they will welcome 
the appointment by the London Education 
Committee of an official psychologist who 
will assist the headmasters in this task. 
It is a recognition of a very practical kind 
of the difficulties which meet the teacher 
at every turn, especially in regard to those 
peculiar cases where it is scarcely possible 
to draw the line between ordinary stupidity 
and real mental incapacity. The children 
whose brains are really defective present 
very special and various mental failings 
which we cannot afford to ignore, but the 
children who may be called merely slow- 
witted have also to be considered, for they 
are not susceptible to general school 
treatment, and it is thought that those 
whom the new expert includes under 
this category will in future be taught 


Separately in special classes held in the 
schools. 
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Tae Heap or WINDERMERE. 

Canon Rawnsley, hon. secretary of the 
National Trust, states that the whole of 
the sum, £4,000, required for the purchase 
of the meadowland at the head of Winder- 
mere and the site of the as yet unex- 
cavated Roman Fort in the Borrans 
Field has been obtained, and that the 
transference of the property to the National 
Trust is now being carried through. 
Owing to the public-spirited efforts of 
the residents in the neighbourhood, and 
to the help of nearly 200 subscribers in 
various parts of the country, the site is 
now secure. The head of Windermere 
is safe from disfigurement, and the right 
to land or wander on the shore for a frontage 
of 600 yards of river and lake has been 
obtained for the public. Funds. will 
still be needed for the scientific exploration 
of the Fort, and for these the National 
Trust will look to those interested in 
Roman history and archeology. 


A Rep Cross Stamp. 

The British Red Cross Society is issuing 
a special stamp with a design by Bernard 
Partridge, with a view to helping its funds 
and enabling it to carry on its work of 
mercy in connection with the Balkan War. 
The pitiable condition of the sick and 
wounded isinot yet realised in this country, 
and the Society believe that many people 
would like to purchase a few of these 
stamps, according to their means, as some 
small contribution to the expenses which 
are being incurred in keeping up the full 
supply of doctors and nurses and medical 
stores on the field of battle. As these 
stamps will, no doubt, be kept in memory 
of the terrible times through which Eastern 
Hurope is now passing, they will be of his- 
toric interest in years tocome. They are 
issued in three varieties: green at ld., 
blue at 1s., and brown at 5s., and can be 
obtained from the British Red Cross Society 
(Department for Red Cross Stamps), c/o 
S. H. Benson, Ltd., Kingsway Hall, W.C. 


Sunpay Fersrivars ar Crospy Hatt. 
The last of the Sunday Festivals will be 
held at Crosby Hall, More’s Garden, 
Beaufort-street, Chelsea, on December 
15, at 7.15 for 7.30. Miss Joyce Tarring 
and Mrs. Schofield will be the soloists, 
and ancient carols will be rendered by the 
Utopian Choir. An address will be delivered 
by Miss Alice Buckton. Children will dance 
in semi-darkness before the lighting of the 
Tree, and friends possessing lanterns of 


any kind are requested to bring them, ready | 


trimmed, to contribute to the effectiveness 
of the simple pageant. 


A Farry DINNER. 

The desire on the part of grown-up people 
to return to the pleasures of their childhood 
seems to be on the increase. Last week 
there was the Pantomime Ball, at which 
all sorts of notabilities, wives of Cabinet 
ministers, hard-headed soldiers, artists, 
politicians, and serious professional men 
disported themselves in the guise of 
nursery-tale or Arabian Nights’ heroes and 
heroines. We now learn that the Irish 
Literary Society recently gave a unique 
and interesting dinner at a London hotel, 
when the table was decorated with fairy 
dolls, fairy bells and fairy horns. The 
guest of the evening was, most appro- 
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priately, Dr. Evans Wentz, who secured a 
literary degree at Rennes, and a science 
degree at Oxford, for his thesis proving 
that fairies actually exist. After his 
address some delightful ‘‘ fairy songs ”’ 
were sung. 


THe GoLDEN RuLE CALENDAR. 

The publication of a ‘‘ Golden Rule 
Calendar ’’ gives all advocates of peace 
an excellent opportunity for furthering 
their cause in a simple and acceptable 
manner at this season of goodwill. The 
Calendar has been compiled by Mrs. 
Fox, whose father, the late Henry Pease, of 
Darlington, went to St. Petersburg in the 
interests of peace just before the outbreak 
of the Crimean War and was received by 
the Czar. It contains, besides quotations 
from well-known sources, extracts from 
speeches by Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, 
the Emperor of Germany, the Baroness 
Suttner, the Bishop of Hereford and others, 
in addition to some special contributions. 
The Calendar is printed in good type, 
with a quotation for every day in the year, 
and is suitable for hanging on the wall. 
It can be obtained from Mr. A. L. Hum- 
phreys, 187, Piccadilly, and all booksellers, 
price 6d. 


toy 
EDUCATION IN NIGERIA. . 

An interesting account of the progress of 
education in Northern Nigeria is given 
by the Acting-Governor in his annual 
report. The Nassarawa School, near Kano, 
which has only been established two years, 
has 450 scholars, and now that the sus- 
picions of the more enlightened chiefs have 
been overcome, the difficulty is how to 
nd accommodation for the number of 
pupils who are anxious to obtain in- 
struction. The most encouraging part of 
the work is, indeed, the response of the 
natives themselves, and high hopes are 
entertained for the future if the principle 
of preserving the native, and gradually 
educating him along lines adapted to _ 
his mental and physical condition is not 
abandoned. 


Tue Hinpvu 1 Canapa. 

We learn from The Aryan, a paper 
devoted to the interests of the Hindus 
in the British Dominions, that the labour 
famine in Canada, of which we have heard © 
lately, is becoming very serious. The 
Dominion requires 55,000 harvesters to 
reap and harvest the crops, and the 
railway companies and farmers are offering 
every inducement to foreigners—Italians, 
Greeks, Slavs, and other city dewllers 
who are not used to farm life at all to go 
over for this work. ‘‘ Many farmers 
have asked us for Sikh help,’’ says The 
Aryan, “* but owing to unjust and in- 
discriminating laws the Sikhs, who are 
born farmers, cannot enter this free 
country—free to every nation under 
the sun, but not to those who are under 
the same flag.’? The Sikhs, of whom 
some 4,000 are domiciled in British 
Columbia, are a fine, hard-working set of 
men, and born agriculturists. Yet, as a 
correspondent in the Daily News and 
Leader recently pointed out, ‘‘ during 
last year only one Hindu was admitted to 
Canada. In the first five months of this 
year 2,000 Chinese were admitted.’’ 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, December 15. 

LONDON. : 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11, Rev. J. A. Prarson ; 
7, Rev. H. W. Kine. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Caury. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BaLuanryne. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Weston, D.D., 
Ph.D: 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. F. K. Frrerston ; 7, Rev. H. E. 
B. Spriaut, M.A. 
Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. E. E. Coteman, M.A. 
Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. 8S. Mossop 
(Pioneer Preacher); 6.30, Mr. F. Mappr- 
SON. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Burtram ListEr, 
M.A. 


Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, High-road, 11, Rev. A. H. Biaes; 

7, Rev. GorDON Coopmr, B.A. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. TuDoR JoNEs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rev. 
F, Hanxrnson ; 7, Rev. G. CritcHiry. 

Use Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorsr, 

WA. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. D. W. 
Rosson, B.D. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CHYNowETH 
Pore. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. A. H. Biaes. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. Douceras 
W. Rosson, B.D.; 6.30, Mr. W. R. Hot- 
LOWAY. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington{Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LioneL TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. B. 
Ayres; 6.30, Mr. C. A. Prerr. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Mr. LAWRENCE REDFERN. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Leg, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WILson. » 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
and 6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Barun, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowELt. 

Brrmincuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. 

BirmincHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, 
M.A. 

Brackproort, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev H Boveri Smits. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rey. J. Isuan_ Jongs, M.A. 


BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev V. D. Davis. 
Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11] 

and 6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tuoxnmr, B.A. 
Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. Priestiuey Prime. 
Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GrorGs 
WARD. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and | 7 


6.30, Rev. G. StrREET. 

CuEstER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 

f{DeEAn' Row, 10.45 and 

\Sryan, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysry, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

DvuBLIN, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Save vt Hicks, M.A. 

EversHAM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLrIAms. 

GEE Cross, 1] and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. Hucon S. Tayuer, M.A. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marren. 

LrEeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. H. 
Metione, M.A., D.Sc. 

Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnetL. 

LiverpPoo.t, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoou, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roperrts. 

Liverpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
DoS. Russe; BA. 6.30, Rev. J. (Cc: 
Opaers, B.A. 

Maipstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. Wauitaker, B.A. 

New Bricuton and Liscarp, Memorial 
Church, Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30;-Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Newerort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

OxrorD, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
JACKS. r 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, _Church-street, 
10.45 and 6.30. 

ScaRBoROUGH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosePH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Strert, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WILLIAM AGAR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. R. Nicou Cross, M.A. 

SoutHAmpron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAB, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Schoolroom adjoining Unity Church, 
Higher-terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. 
O’Connor, B.D. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. G. B. StTALLWORTHY. 

West Krrsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAwKEs. 


° CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


PULPIT SUPPLY. 
Rev. S. S. Bretretyt, M.A., is open to 
Supply.—Yew Tree House, Quarry-bank, 
Staffs, 


DEATH. 


Day.— On December 11, Isabella Day, of 
Lawn-street, Bolton, in her 78th year. 
Interred at Walmsley Chapel, Bolton. 


NOTICE. ~ 
\ RS. HINCKS desires to express her 


deep gratitude to the very many friends 

who have sent her their sympathy in a time 

of great sorrow. Her advanced age and 

failure of sight make it impossible for her to 

co mere than assure each one of her heartfelt 
anks. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


oe 


ANTED, by a young Luxemburg 
Lady, a situation in a nice family or 
school. to teach French and German ; after 
Christmas. Small salary.—ETTINGER, 45, 
Highgate-hill,N. 


X-SERVICE MAN (438), single, 

abstainer, non-smoker, Unitarian adher- 

ent, desires situation as Caretaker, Attendant, 

Porter, or any useful occupation. Active. 

Excellent characters—Topp, Bellevue-ro.d, 
Colchester. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 
The Triumph of Faith. 
Stroprorp A. Brooks, M.A., LL.D. 


Five Points of Christian Faith. 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism, Apply by letter to— 
Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath St., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Ube Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 8, d. 
PER QUARTER aes ose age OR 
Per Hacr-YHAB .., te cao wed 
Per YBAR ... eee bon 6 6 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 

Readers who experience difficulty in 
obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Ba. a: 
Per Paau aH wee ee 6 0 O 
HatF Pagh .. aaa as Oss 0 
Pur CoLuMN ... us, oe Oe) 
IncH IN CoLUMN “ eee Oia O 
Front Pagu—IncH 1nCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders undex this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10j- for entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Hach additional 6 words or 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and following 

insertions, half-price, 

All communications and payments in re- 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
The Manager, “Inquirer” Office, 8, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 

Advertisements should arrive not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, 
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HACKNEY 


New Gravel Pit Church 


Abridged Appeal on behalf of 
New School Buildings Fund. 


HI Committee and Congregation are 

appealing for funds to provide new and: 

enlarged accommodation for the Schools. and 
Institutions of the Church. 

The School is one of the largest among our 
London Churches, has over 200 scholars on 
the books, and has quite outgrown the rooms. 
The buildings are over 100 years old and in- 
conveniently planned. The Scheme for new 
buildings and enlargement provides :— 

(1) New Glass Rooms. 

(2) Rooms for a Boys’ Club. 


(3) A Church Hali. : 
(4) Better accommodation for the Chapel- 


keeper. 
Contributions should be sent to 


Mr. J. S. Harpine (Treasurer), 
40, Darenth-road, Stamford Hill, N. 


The following contributions have already 
been received or promised :— 
PRELIMINARY LIST. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 


CLALLOM a ass al ona cee ecadernnlegstatee tte £50 0 0 
Additional conditional on £3,000 
being raised ......-.-...96.- 50 0 0 
Members of the Congregation, in- 
cluding proceeds of Entertain- 
ments to daté .........c02600% 386. 5 7 
Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, Bart. 200 0 0 
Mr. Charles Hawksley (subject as to 
£100 to the full scheme being 
undertbakemn)i=<.., 3/5 4ie's remstoree ens 200 0 0 
Mire Hid wani Pate... «<j ealsmetereracere 200 0 0 
Mr. Ronald P. Jones (subject as to 
£100 to the full scheme being 
undertaken) sc. 5, «aves sep wae 200 0 O 
Mr. FS Nettlefold = '.: 2.04 seme 50 0 0 
Mr Walter Baily ~. . 0.02% see theuce 50' 0° 0 
DrsRobertsHarris' 3. . <isisiscarrone eee 25 0 0 
Mr. C. Fellowes Pearson.......... 25 0 0 
Mr. I. S: and Miss Lister.......... 10 10 0 
MrobaGsAs Gibbs «issn ee 5 0 0 
Professor and the Misses Upton 5 0 0 
Mr. alon) Pritchardy:4\.;.. sesamiae 2.220 
Mr. ‘RichardsA.-Bush =... nee o. 9 2. 2 0 
Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Carpenter...... Leek 250 
Miss) Ks Tb botsom’.’ «ssi. veins olsieroe L208 0 
Miers> Pebtero eo. steels cess eee ee E00 
0 


a 


UNITARIAN | 


Home Missionary College 
Summerville, Manchester, 


PRINCIPAL: 
Rey. S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


Applications for admission next October 
must be in the hands of the Clerical Secretary, 
the Rev. G. A. Payne, Heath View, Knuts- 
ford— from whom all particulars may be 
obtained—not later than February 1. 


P. J. WINSER, 
G. A. PAYNE, 


Ton. 
Secs. 


WHEAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


SUSTENTATION FUND. 


For the Augmentation 
of Ministers’ Stipends. 


T THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, to be held on Wednesday, 
February 12, 1913, the Contributors will 
have to elect a Manager in place of Mr. John 
Harrison, deceased; and three Managers in 
place of Messrs. F. K. Freeston, T. A. Colfox, 
and L. N. Williams, who retire by rotation, 
and are eligible for re-election. 


Any Contributor may be nominated by two 
other Contributors to fill a vacancy on the 
Board of Management. Such nominations 
must be sent to me before January 1, 1913. 


FRANK Preston, Hon Sec., 
‘“‘ Meadowcroft,” North Finchley, London, N. 


UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Euston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 


Morning, 11.15.. Evening, 7. 


Dec. 15.—Mr. LAWRENCE REDFERN. 


», 22.—Rev. JosEPH WOOD, late of Bir ming- 
ham. 


» 29.—Rev. G. HAMILTON VANCE, late of 
Stephen’s Green Church, Dublin. 


‘THE ROYAL 


SURGICAL AID SOGIETY 


Chief Office: 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


Jubilee Year, 1912. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of méchanical support. 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 3 


41,668 Appliances given in year ending 
September, 1912. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVEDEVERY WEEK 


ERM Pee 
Annual Subscription of - 010 6 
Life Sabscripticn of ... 5 50 


Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Gosling’s Branch), 19, Fleet, Street, E.C., or by the 
Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


TURKEYS! TURKEYS! 
Fat Geese, Ducks, and Fowls, 
New Laid and Cooking Eggs. 
CHRISTMAS ORDERS NOW TAKEN. 
Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts, 


‘gular and rotary motions; 


Board and Residence, &c. 
T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- . 


tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. Sipnry P. 
Porter. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

_ Miss Axice E. Passavanr_ receives 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. — 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received.— Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


ADELAIDE PLAcE, LonpDon Brings. 


19" CENTURY BUILDING SCCIBTY, — 


DIRECTORS. 


Chairman—Sin ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENC®, Bart. 
Sie Bree ange ee A. Hakpcastur, 
=ES 5; 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss Ceci: GRADWELL. 
Humparey G. Russe. - 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. : 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. ; 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


TY PEWRITING. = 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 

of every description accurately typed, 

ls. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. 


ICROSCOPE FOR SALE, by 

Collins. Harley Binocular, with rack and 
draw tubes ; Circular Mechanical Stare, rectan- 
Sub-stare ditto; 
large Mirror, best rack and fine adjustments ; 
rotating double Nose-piece ; 3 pairs Eye-pieces; 
Webster’s Achromatic Condensers ; Polariscope ; 
stand Condenser; 6 objectives up to 4. Original 
cost, £60. Perfect condition, seen in London. 
Any reasonable offer.— Write, Baxnzs, 18, Royal 
Mensions, Croydon. 


= 


ADIEQS’ Fine Hemstitched all-Linen 

HANDKERCHIEFS, narrow lem, 

Is. 6d. per half-dozen, postage 3d. Ladies’ 

Lawn Handkerchiefs, 1s. half-dozen, postage — 

3d. Patterns and’ illustrated list free.— 
Hovtton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


ANDSOME.SHILLING BREAK- 
FAST CLOTH! Genuine Irish Linen 
Cream Damask; dainty shamrock centre 
design; borders to match; 42 in. square. 
Postage 3d. extra—Write to-day, Hurron’s, 
5, Larne, Ireland. 


TONEY. — Light, fine flavoured, 
AL. clover honey. Lb. jars, 1s. 2d., 4b. tins, 
3s. 9d., 7 lb. tins, 6s. Post paid.—Ernesr W. 
Marten, Park Corner, Hast Hosthly, Sussex. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTHERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Will, London, E.C., and Published by THE 
INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 
3. Essex-street. Strand, London, W.C. Manchester 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, 
December 14, 1912. : 

ne Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Back 

ver. ; 


Weas 


Present for Young People. 


The Inqui 


A Journal of Liberal Religion, Literature, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1842. ] 
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SCR are any - of the 
PACIFIC Ui Nd i ARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE £ MINISTRY 
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and Social Progress. 


(ReaistERED As A NHWwsPAPDR. 


== 


No. 3678. 
Nuw Snmarizs, No. 782. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 


21, 1912. [One Penny. 


NOW READY. 
Roan, gilt edges, ls. 3d. net, by post, 1s. 4d. 


UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1913. 


With List of Ministers and Congregations. 


Paper covers, 3d. net, by post, 34d. 


DIRECTORY OF MINISTERS 
AND CONGREGATIONS, 1913. 


READY, JANUARY Ist. 
Paper covers, ls. net, by post, Is. 2d. 


ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 
1913. 


Or, 8vo, 200 pp., gilt top, 8s. 6d. net; by post, 3s. 9d. 


JOHANNINE THOUGHTS: 


Meditations in Prose and Verse suggested 
by Passages in the Fourth Gospel. 


By Dr. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


BOOK ROoM, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Sunday Scheel Association 


NOW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by Rev, J, J. WRIGHT. 


100 Pictures. Coloured 
A most attractive Christmas 
Boards, 1s. 6d, 
Postage 4d. 


192 pages of Stories. 
Frontispiece. 


net, Cloth, 2s. net. 


Books for Gifts and Presents. 


Send for the New List of Reward and Gift 
Books, or, better still, visit the Association’s 
Book Room at Essex Hall, and inspeet 
the attractive Books on Sale suitable for 
Presentation. 


LoNDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s Latest Books. 


Origin and Character of the Bible. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. net, 
Religion and Evolution, 2s. 6d. net. 


Wealth, Beauty and Youth for All 


2s. 6d. net. : 


Order from Essex Hall. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medical 
Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
State Wants. Books Bought. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W. & G. FOYLE, 135, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


Catalogues Free. 


NOW READY. 


The Vision Splendid. 


FIVE ADDRESSES BY THE 


Rev. JOSEPH WOOD. 


One Shilling. 


T. SMITH & SON, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


~ A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists, 


PRICE id., Post Free. 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne, 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness.” 


‘*Three Black Stones,” 


and other Stories. 


WRITTEN FOR GIRLS. PRICE 2s. Gd. NET. 
By K. E. COGSWELL. 
Orders, 197, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


VIR. FRED MORGAN 


Dramatic Reciter and Impersonator 
of Dickens Characters. 


Over twenty complete programmes can be 
given. Evenings with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and American authors, &c. Has givenrecitals 
in almost every town in the Kingdom.— 
Address, 42, Richmond-grove, Manchester, 


The Fnquirer. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


“The Truth and Fallacy of a Coming 
World Religion.’’ By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

“The English Village.” By T. R. Marr. 

‘“‘Thistledown.’’ By J.Tyssuu Davis.- 

Dee, 7. 

“In the Midst of Them.” By the late Rev. 
E. P. Barrow, M.A. Nov. 30. 

‘¢ Under the Southern Cross.” By J. H. 
M. Nowan. Nov. 23. 

‘*Play the Man.” By Rev. J. M. Lioyp 
THOMAS. Nov. 16. 


‘‘Dawn in Darkest Africa.” By PHILIP 
H. WICKSTEED. Nov. 16. 


To be obtained from THE PUBLISHER, 
3, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. Post free 14d. 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with 2 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 60 
Guineas. 

Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BoaRDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
en Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 
LILIAN TALBOT, B. Aes Honours Lond, Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Oricket, and Swimming. Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Hrap MisTREss. 


ROWBOROUGH BEACON, 
SUSSEX. 


Mr. J. V. Lister, M.A. Cambridge, receives 
a few Pupils requiring care and individual pre- 
paration for University and other exams. 

Special advantages for delicate pupils.— 
Apply, The Mount. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational. ‘Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and pee 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts wel! taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected, 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 

Principal : J.H.N.SrerpHENson,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs, N. SrErPHENSON. 


AN-Y-BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 

’ For Prospectus and information apply to 
CO. J. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Head Master. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 

Head Misiress: Miss Esturr Casz, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBRooK HIckKs, 
B.Sc. London. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. The School Building has been 
enlarged and there is now accommodation for 
20 Boarders. 


HE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and ‘the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term. —Applhiea- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F, GARRETT, 
M.A., “The Beacun,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


—_————— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 

N.8.—The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


SUNDAY, December 22. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Cary. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. G. Crressry, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wxston, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11, Rev. F. K. Fresston; 7, Carol 
Service. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 11, 
Rev. J. A. Pearson; 6.30, Mr. Rurerr 
HoLiuoway. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11, Mr. CuHas. A. 
Pieper; 6.30, Mr. Frep Corriser. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram Lister, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11 and’7, Rev. A. H. Brags. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rev. F. HAanxKrInson. 

Bere Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rormr, 

A. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. D. 
DeEttTa Evans. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoynowretH 
Popr. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorDON CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovetas W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, Litt.D., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J: 
Lionet TAyLer. 

Stratford Unitarian Church? 11, Mr. BE. Capie- 
TON ; 6.30, Miss Amy WitTHatt, B.A. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 

and 7, Rev. JoserH Woop. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A, 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lez, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 1] and 7, Rev. J. 
WIitson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
and 6.30, Rey. T. F. M. Brockway. 


ABERSTWYTH, New-street Meeting ‘House, ll 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowe tt. 

BirMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 
street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. 

BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
ais 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Austin, 

Briackroont, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev H Bopetz Smrra. 

Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.39, Rev. J. Istan Jonzs, M.A, - 


THE INQUIRER. 


Bovurnemouru, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev V. D. Davis. 


| Bripport, Unitarian Chapel, East-street, 11 


and 6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, B.A. 

Bricuton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11, Rev. J. M. Connewt ; 7, Rev. PRIEsT- 
LEY PRIME. 

Bury St. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rev. GEORGE 
WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CursterR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 


11 and 


| Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 


Dr. G. F. Beck. 


Dean Row, 10.45 and 

‘Hee 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Savexnt Hicks, M.A. 

EvesHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WILLIAMs. 

Grr Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAUGHAN. 


Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 | 


and 6.30, Rev. S. Burrows. 

Horsuam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. MARTEN. 
LEEDs, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. C. 

BALLANTYNE. 
LzricrstEer, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. E. I. Fripp. 


| Lrwzs, Westgate Chapel, 11, ——; 6.30, Rev. 


J. M. ConNELL: 

LiverPoo., Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LivEeRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosperts. 

Liverroon, ULLET-road, Sefton-park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J. C. OpcErs, B.A. 

MaipstTong, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.30 and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. Tuomas, B.A. 

Mancuester, Platt Chapel, 1] and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WuHitaker, B.A. 

New BricuTton and Liscarp, Memorial 
Church, Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
E. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Aurrep Hatz, M.A. 

Newport, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J: RuppLe. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
ODGERS. 

PorrsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THompson. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, 
10.45 and 6.30. 


Church-street, 


ScarBorovuer, Westborough, 10.45, Rev. 
JosEPH WAIN; 6.30, Mr. Joshua Rown- 
TREE, J.P. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. 
STREET, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. J. W. Cook. 
SrpmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 

6.30, Rev. Wizt1am AGAR. 
SoutHrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. Nicozt Cross, M.A. 
SouTHampton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 
Torquay, Unity Church, Higher-terrace, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TunBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, Rev. 
G. B. Stattwortuy ; 6.30, Dr. Grerarp 
SmitH, ‘‘ Modern Occultism so-called.’ 

West Krrpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawxzs. 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


. VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 21, 1912. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 

LONDON. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15, Rev. E. Dariyn. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill-gate, 11, 
Rev. H. E. B. Sprreut, M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. H. 
Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11, 
Rey. A. A. CHarLEsworru. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 
Rey. Dr. Tupor Jonzs. 

Wandsworth, Unitarian Christian Church, 
East-hill, 11, Rev. W. G. Tarranr, B.A. 


ts 


BIRMINGHAM, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, 11, Rev. J. W. Austin, M.A. 

BricHTON, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11, Rev. Prrzsttey Prime. 

LivERPOOL, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11, Rev. 
E. 8S. Russerz, B.A. ~ 

MancuHEsTER, Platt Chapel, 11, Rev. 
WHiItTaker, B.A. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
DRUMMOND. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Service, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A.; Sermon, Rev. A. H. 
DoLuPHIN. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Higher-terrace, 11, 
Rev. C. Harcrove, M.A. 


W. 


BIRTH. 

Ranson.—On December 14, at 11. Redington- 
road, Frognal, Hampstead, to Mr. and Mrs, 
I. M. Ranson, of The Crossways, East 
Cowes, a son. : 

DEATH. 


~ 
NicHoLson.—On December 14, at “ Burnside,”’ 
Hoveringham, Notts., Emily, wife of Arthur 
Nicholson (formerly of Manchester), aged 
63_years. : 
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SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World:— 8 
PprR QUARTER oes — 1 
Per Haur-Yeas .. “i eat 
Per YEAR ... ae ace se? 0 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged If credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER- Publishing 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C, 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 
to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed 
“ Inquirer.” 
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Readers who experience difficulty ia 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
News and Advertisements for our next 
issue must reach the office not later 
than noon on Tuesday. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuer Peace Conference met to inaugurate 
its deliberations on Monday, and adjourned 
on Tuesday in order to enable the Turkish 
delegates to consult their Government. 
The less speculation that takes place in the 
press upon any causes for delay the better. 
The difficulties of States like private 
quarrels are often best composed behind 


closed doors without the irritating com 


ments of spectators. Sir Edward Grey’s 
dignified words of welcome to the delegates 
were an assurance of good-will. ‘‘ By 
accomplishing peace ”’ he said, “‘ you will 
secure the respect of th e whole of Hurope.’’ 
The replies made by Dr. Daneff, ex-Prime 
Minister of Bulgaria and M. Venizelos, 
the Prime Minister of Greece, were couched 
in terms of cordial gratitude for the friendli- 
ness of the welcome, and made special 
reference to the pacific atmosphere of 
London so propitious to the success of their 
mission. 
Be * * 

THE inaugural meeting of the British 
Committee for the celebration of the 
centenary of the Treaty of Ghent, which 
was signed on December 24, 1814, and 
our hundred years” peace with the United 
States, was held at the Mansion House on 
Wednesday afternoon. Earl Grey, who 
presided, pointed out that similar com- 
mittees had been formed in the United 
States and Canada, Among the interesting 


proposals which were being considered were | 
the placing of a statue of George Washing- 
ton in Westminster Abbey or Westminster 
Hall, the purchase of Selgrave Manor in 
Northamptonshire, the ancestral home of 
the Washington family, and the erection | 
of a monument symbolical of the unity of 
purpose which binds the two peoples 
together in the best available site in Lon- 
don. An elaborate scheme of educational 
effort is also under consideration. 
ak ae 

SoME concessions were made by the 
Government on the financial clauses of the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill on Wednesday 
night, but they do not seem to have created 
any temper of conciliation in the Opposition 


or brought the whole question nearer to a | ‘‘ 


settlement by consent. There was con- 
siderable force in the plea of Mr. Silvester 
Horne that the cathedrals should be 
retained as national property and be avail- 
able from time to time for other than 
Anglican services, and we think that the 
Church authorities would have acted in the 
best interests alike of religion and good 
feeling if they had accepted it. We are 
glad to see that there is to be no weakening 
of the proposal to hand over the control 
of the burial-grounds to the parish councils. 
It is a system which works smoothly in 
Ireland, where the churchyards are used 
by all denominations without any of the 
vexatious formalities and respect for the 
tights of the incumbent, which are im- 
posed in Hngland. Little acts of un- 
friendliness or officious interference in 
connection with a funeral cut very deep 
and sometimes bring great discredit upon 
religion in rural districts. It is well that 
all occasion for them should be removed. 
* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Penal 
Reform League, which was held in London 
last week, Sir John Macdonnell made 
the interesting suggestion that the time 


might come when it would be regarded 


as part of the duty of the Home Secretary 
to give an annual review of the progress 
that had been made in the struggle between 
the forces of the repression of crime 


‘and the far more fruitful forces of the 


prevention of crime. Or perhaps, he 


isaid, the task might devolve more appro- 


priately on the Minister of Education, 
for crime was connected with nothing 
more than education. He expressed his 
opinion that on the whole the adminis- 
tration of the law, far from deteriorating, 
was improving. The annual report in 
referring to the penalty of flogging under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act describes 
it as a concession to public ideas of retri- 
bution. ‘‘ Right principles,’’ it is pleaded, 
point to an effectual method of treat- 
ment for the safeguarding of society as 
well as the reclamation of the offender— 
namely, retention under effective educa- 
tive supervision—of various kinds and 
degrees according to the character of 
the offender—to be continued as long as 
the safety of society needs it.’’ 
ai alee, te 

THERE is something very beautiful 
in their dignified simplicity in the closing 
words of Dean Kitchin’s will : 

‘* Let no one make any memoir or 
biography of me: may my funeral be as 
simple as possible, without flowers or 
any show; a few wild flowers might 
be scattered over my grave. Let my 
burial be as little mournful as possible : 
the earthly end of a poor sinner who dies 
thankful to the Almighty God for a long 
and very happy life.’’ 

The words were prompted by a deep 
and true instinct. In the presence of the 
great mystery of death the voice of pane- 
gyric should be silent and everything be 
ordered without any kind of display. All 
we need is the familiar words of Scripture 
and the prayer of trust, as we commit 
another frail human life to the mercy 
and judgment of God. 
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CHRISTMAS= CAROL, 


(Written to a German melody.) 


<> 


Wirx the morn 
There cometh gladness ; 
Christmas mirth 
O’er the earth 
Lifts the veil of sadness : 
Joy is ours ; 
Oh, friends, remember, 
He who sings 
With him brings 
Sunshine in December. 


Jesus came 
With full salvation ; 
Peace and light, 
Truth and right, 
For our acceptation. 
Therefore we 
Who love his story, 
Follow all 
At his call 
And give God the glory. 


Sing His Praise 
In happy chorus ; 
To the end 
He our Friend 
Ever watcheth o’er us. 
Love is here, 
And Love still liveth ; 
God His grace 
To our race 
Bountifully giveth. 
J. L. Haran. 


SSeS 


SOUEGEO SOUL. 


Ler us be friends! For all the wrong was great, 
I think our souls in nowise shared that sin. 
Something without us raged with wrath and hate, 

But, ah, there was the peace of heaven within. 


Pent as we are in this poor house of flesh 

Times there must be when passions work their will, 
And anger strives more surely to immesh 

With baffling words the soul it-cannot kill. 


Times there must be of battle fierce and long, 
Times of lost hope when pride alone uplifts 

Her dust-crowned head, and hate alone is strong— 
But somewhere in the lowering sky are rifts 


Of blue that cheer the Watcher through those bars 
She cannot pass, and to remembrance bring 
Her immemorial kinship with the stars 
And cosmic source of every living thing. 


Then she can meet with fearless eyes those eyes 

That yearn towards her through the obscuring veil 
Of earth’s illusions—she, the true, the wise, 

One with the perfect law that shall prevail. 


Unsoiled by sin though sin her gaoler be, 

Unhurt by pangs that stop. the body’s breath ; 
Patient through all that sunders Thee and Me, 

Till we Gibsons the worlds of birth and death. 


Laura ACKROYD. 


SONGS OF A BURIED CITY. ee 


(VIROCONIUM.) 


ee Oona 


ile 
THe WorD AND THE THING. 


My friend, why struggle with that ponderous tome ? 
Not thus will hidden treasure be revealed, 
Not thus the magic casket be unsealed : 
The key lies elsewhere—in your very home ! 
Take spade, and dig down in this English loam, 
Here, in a corner of your paddock-field, 
Then gaze in wonder on its harvest yield— 
The living footprints of Imperial Rome ! 


So may a man peruse, for many a year, 
Book upon book to solve Love’s mystery, 
In search of knowledge where no knowledge lies : 
Until one day a whisper breathes, ‘‘ Seek here! ”’ 
And what he sought he finds, amazedly, 
All in a moment, in a maiden’s eyes. 


THs 
Tur City UNDER THE CoRN. 


“« Wuart is there under the corn, lad— 
What is there under the corn ? ”’ 
** Maistly roots 
An’ stalks an’ shoots— 
That’s what’s under the corn.’’ 


‘* What else is under the corn, lad— 
What else is under the corn ? ”’ 
‘* T reckon there’s worms 
As wriggles an’ squirms— 
There allus is under the corn.’’ 


‘* Tg that all under the corn, lad— 
Is that all under the corn ? ’’ 
‘* Why, there'll be moles 
As makes their holes : 
There’s one just there in the corn! ”’ 


‘* And what is that shining red, lad, 
On the mole-heap there in the corn ? ”’ 
‘* "Tis a bit o’ pot 
As he must ha’ bro’t 
From somewheres under the corn.’’ 


** Does your father find bits like this, lad, 
When he’s ploughing before the corn ?”’ 
‘** Ay, that he do, 
An’ other things too, 
When he’s ploughing afore the corn.’’ 


‘* And why does the share get bent, lad, 
When you plough the field for the 
corn ? ”’ 
‘* Oftentimes it'll strike 
On a hard thing, like, ; 
When we ploughs the field for the corn! ”’ 


** And what do you think they are, lad, 
Those hard things under the corn ? ’’ 
“* Why, bits o’ wall 
An’ I dunno what all, ‘ 
As is hidden under the corn.’’ Se 


‘* And what are walls doing there, lad, ees 
Hidden beneath the corn ? ”’ - 

** Why, they do say Re 

That once on a day = 

There was houses where now there’s corn.’ : 


‘* Ay, houses are under the corn, lad— 
Houses are under the corn ; “ 
For a city fair | 36 
Lies buried there ; See 
That’s what is under the corn! ”’ 
H. Lane Jones. 
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THE PESTIVAL 


OR 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 


or 


On Christmas Day memory and _ hope 
unite in one dazzling point of light. 
Then we know their equal place in a 
religion which is to save our souls alive, 
and have no wish to tear them apart. 
It is to the past 
that many people turn with eager eyes, 


But it is not always so. 


hugging it close to their hearts and filling 
it with their fondest dreams, on the day 
when the voice of the prophet is heard in 
the land and the ancient landmarks are 
The past to 
them is a refuge, not an inspiration, and 
the future the abode of fear. What 
strange survivals of a vanished day they 


moved out of their place. 


seem to these others, the heralds of pro- 
gress, who move with swift feet through 
the world, crying as they go—‘ The past 
is over and dead, this is the day which 
the Lorp hath made, 
the kingdom cometh.”’ 


and to-morrow 
How quick they 
are to destroy in order that they may 
begin to build! 
men still linger among quaint symbols 
and hallowed customs! How  con- 
fident that they are the children of light ! 
Only they forget that a religion which 


How impatient when 


has lost its memory has also forfeited 
its hopes, and that a Gop whom they 
have discovered to-day and will help 
to live to-morrow is not Gop at all. 

We all know these people. They are 
among those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians.. They worship in dif- 


ferent churches. They denounce one 
Some- 


times they meet and glare into one 


another in rival party organs. 


another’s eyes and part without any 


- understanding. Then, once more, in the 


silent revolution of the year, it is Christ- 
mas Day, and the Divine Cuixp stands 
in the midst, and lo! 
both his hands and 
For the devotee of tradition he rekindles 
the lamp of hope, and for the rebellious 
children of the dawn he makes fragrant 


he stretches out 
claims them all. 


the paths of memory. But he does it 
with such gentle pleadings that they 
hardly know that their heart is changed 
within them. The radiant light in his 
eyes, the laughter on his lips, the steps 
ever running forward to greet the sur- 
prise of a new day, who can mark them 
and not yield to their enchantment, till 
hope is born again out of the ashes of 


despair, and the symbol of religion is no 


longer a closed book but a beckoning | 


hand. 
day which gather around his festival, 
the snatches of ancient song, the quaint 
ritual acts, the memorials of the child- 
hood of our race blending with the story 
of the birth of Curist—few hearts are 
They pluck 
at us on the side of our affections, and 
with the first strains of ‘‘ Glory to Gop 
in the highest,’’ all the defences of logic 


And these customs of an elder 


insensible to their appeal. 


are blown to the winds and the latter- 
day prophet becomes the best tradition- 
alist of them all. 

If we allow ourselves to meditate a 
little more deeply on the subject, we 
shall find that this healing influence of 
Christmas rests in the last resort upon 
something more potent than the quiet 
Religion, 
like all the other great interests of human 


reversal of ordinary moods. 


life, is a matter of three tenses, past, 
present and future. We can, to a certain 
extent, hold them- apart in our minds 
and yield to our inclination to dwell in 
one compartment exclusively. But there 
are moments when these crutches of 
thought seem to dissolve into nothing- 
ness. Gop utters his voice. He un- 
veils the splendours of his light and love. 
He overwhelms the soul with the treasures 
of his grace and crushes earthly desires 
into the dust. 


moods and tenses of our thinking, and our 


We pass beyond the 


fellowship is with Him, who is and was 
and ever shall be. 
Revealer of Gop in this sense. 


JESUS CHRIST is a 
He is 
himself a timeless moment in the experi- 
ence of humanity, and therefore the 
reconciler of the discords of time. It 
indeed that we think of 
Christianity in this way. It is more 


is seldom 


familiar to us as a subject of doctrinal 
debate, or as one among several com- 
peting schemes of conduct, or as a system 
of ethics carefully trimmed to suit con- 
But on Christ- 
mas Day the veil that lies upon our hearts 
Eternal Life is 
the sordid values of the 
world lose their meaning; and for a few 


temporary civilisation. 


is done away; the 
manifested ; 


moments, almost timeless in their happi- 
ness, we find it possible to live in the 


presence of Gon. 
——_>—__— 


Tue Rev. Joseph Wood has marked the 
close of his long ministry in Birmingham 
by publishing five addresses, which he has 
gathered together under the attractive 
title ‘‘The Vision Splendid.’’ It is a 
dainty booklet, which is likely to be in 
great demand among his many friends as 
a Christmas gift. (Birmingham: T. Smith 
& Son, Cherry-street, 1s.) 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


TALKS WITH LIBELLUS. 


I rounp Libellus, as usual, in his library. 
As soon as I entered he turned to me with 
a look of triumph. He was handling a 
new treasure, an old edition of some 
seventeenth century French classic, which 
had just arrived. He would have wan- 
dered off into one of his quaint literary 
talks, with me as a delighted listener, but 
my time was short and [ had other things 
in mind. I wish I could give you a sketch 
of Libellus among his books. He suits no 
other surroundings so well, except when he 
is the centre of an old-fashioned children’s 
party. A good book and a little child are 
among the most precious gifts of God, is 
one of his favourite sayings. But he is 
no bookworm who has sucked the dust of 
centuries into his veins. The pedantries 
of the collector have little charm for him. 
Books are his friends, his boon com- 
panions, and their spacious wisdom has 
even moulded his face. He is too witty 
ever to be a bore, too far above the vulgar 
ambitions of men to forget to be kind. 

“Oh! it is new books that you are 
after, books for Christmas presents,” he 
said, with a humorous shrug, as he placed 
a slip of paper in the page where he had 
been reading. “ Now, do you really think 
that new books are worth considering ? 
Why, you cannot know anything of their 
real value till they are 50 years old. The 
greatest event of the publishing season_ 
goes to the lumber-room in six months, 
and another literary firework will be in 
the ascendant.”” I took this banter quite 
cheerfully, for I knew well the table in 
one corner of the library where the new 
books were piled, and I had often caught 
Libellus in the act of cutting them with 
unmistakable ardour. 

“Of course, if your friends have any 
sense,” he began, “‘ they will want you to 
give them poetry ; not the little versifiers 
who chirrup like swallows under the eaves, 
though they are pleasant enough on a 
May morning, but the regal singers, who 
clasp hands with Shelley and Milton. 
Here, for instance, is the poetry of George 
Meredith, gathered for the first time into 
one volume. It has notes, though the 
best poetry is better without them, by 
one of his chief lovers, G. M. Trevelyan. 
I don’t like it,” he added, “like my row 
of odd volumes up there. A collected 
edition in one volume reminds me of a 
sepulchre. It is often the end of con- 
temporary fame and the beginning of 
smart depreciation. Yes, I know that 
Meredith is not for all tastes. The city- 
bred man is bafiled by his ethereal passion 
for Earth his Mother; and he often 
stumbles in obscurity. With all the 
wealth of poetry in him he seldom got 
his medium quite right. But listen to 
this :— 


Bury thy sorrows, and they shall rise 
As souls to the immortal skies, 
And there look down like mothers’ eyes. 


But let thy joys be fresh as flowers 
That suck the honey of the showers, 
And bloom alike on huts and towers. 
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So shall thy days be sweet and bright ; 
Solemn and sweet thy starry night, 
Conscious of love each change of light.” 


But already my eyes had fallen greedily 
on another book, resplendent in a gold 
patterned cover with strange emblems. 
It was a new edition of Poems by W. B. 
Yeats. “Surely,” I said, “it must be 
false all this talk about the decadence of 
poetry, when there is still a market for 
Yeats.” ‘‘ You are right,” Libellus replied 
with enthusiasm, ‘“‘it is nothing but the 
pure delight in poetry for its own sake 
that can ever draw readers to him. He 
suggests no problems and answers no 
questions and his dramas are little more 
than fairy palaces, where nothing happens 
in the normal human way. His work is 
of imagination all compact, and his verse 
just singing, liquid sweet. But I dread 
his habit of revising his poetry. In this 
volume there is one consoling sentence, 
‘I have not again retouched the lyric 
poems of my youth, fearing some stupidity 
in my middle years.’ That I am sure is 
infallibly right. We all get stupid, in the 
poetic sense, as we grow old. 

“But here are two Irish books that I 
want to show you.” I was waiting for 
him to say this, for Libellus is above all 
things an Ivish patriot. It accounts for 
many things, perhaps for a certain obsti- 
nacy in some of his literary preferences. 
The first was the “ Poem Book of the 
Gael,” selected and edited by Miss Eleanor 
Hull, “a fit companion,” he said, “ for 
Kuno Meyer’s volume of ‘ Selections from 
Ancient Irish Poetry,’ published last year, 
but covering a much wider field. Miss 
Hull has written many of the translations 
herself,; and look at these delightful 
capital letters from the Lindisfarne Gospels 
and other Celtic manuscripts, scattered 
prodigally through its pages. The beauty 
of this early Irish poetry and its exquisite 
feeling for nature, never lose their surprise 
for me. Listen; where in the Europe of 
the seventh century will. you find any- 
thing lke this song of Manchan the 
Hermit?” He half-chanted the words, in 
a way that reminded me of a deep-voiced 
woman, whom I once heard at a lecture 
by W. B. Yeats :-— 


I wish, O Son of the Living God, O Ancient, 
Kternal King, 

For.a hidden hut in the wilderness, a 
simple secluded thing. 


The all-blithe lithe little lark in his place, 
. chanting his lightsome lay ; 
The calm, clear pool of the Spirit’s grace, 
washing my sins away. 


A wide, wild woodland on every side, its 
shades the nursery 

Of glad-voiced songsters, who at day-dawn 
chant their secret psalm for me. 


A pleasant church with an Altar-cloth, 
where Christ sits at the board, 

And a shining candle shedding its ray on the 
white words ofthe Lord. 


Rough raiment of tweed, enough for my 
need, this will my King allow ; 

And I to be sitting praying to God under 
every leafy bough. 


; ‘“ “ Thave learned,’ said the Philosopher, 
that the head does not hear anything until 
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the heart has listened, and that what the 
heart knows to-day the head will under- 
stand to-morrow.’ ‘ All the birds of the 
world are singing in my soul,’ said the 
bearded man, ‘ and I bless you because 
you have filled my heart with hope and 
pride.’ No,’’ Libellus continued, ‘‘those 
are not words of ancient poetry, but they 
come from a book which belongs to the 
same world. A man who cannot feel the 
sheer mad delight of Mr. James Stephens’ 
‘The Crock of Gold’ must leave these 
Irish things alone; they are not for him. 
It is inspired nonsense which is often the 
highest wisdom. I can’t tell you what it is 
about, for it is about everything and 
nothing, and its world is one of fairies and 
leprecauns and talking animals and be- 
witched maidens, and philosophers who are 
caught in the toils of their own talk and 
how they can be delivered. For the dazzling 
beauty of parts of it and the whimsical 
genius of the whole, there has been nothing 
quite like it for many a day. It is going 
into a special niche among my treasures.’’ 

« But,” I pleaded at last, “some of my 
friends are people of quite pedestrian 
tastes. Novels,” I meekly suggested. But 
Libellus vowed that he would have none of 
them, at least I had better ask the advice 
of the young man at the circulating library ; 
he would be sure to know what everybody 
was reading. ‘‘ Surely,’’ he continued, 
‘“ some of them would read a pleasant 
volume of literary essays. What can be 
a more pleasant companion with a bright fire 
on a winter evening? Here for instance is 
‘Among My Books,’ by Frederic Harri- 
son. You will find literary gossip there 
of the finest vintage and pleasant tracts 
of unfamiliar history, and of course the 
stately shade of Auguste Comte as chief 
guest at the feast. ‘ Portraits and Sketches’ 
by Edmund Gosse will suit the same taste. 
Ah, I see that you have not forgotten some 
severe things I said about ‘ Father and 
Son.’ It is true that while I admired 
much of the writing in that book, there was 
something about it, a sense of prying into 
the intimacies of other people’s lives, 
which I did not like. But there is nothing 
of that kind here. The essays on Swin- 
burne and Mandell Creighton and several 
others in the volume have the pleasant 
touch of intimacy, but there is nothing that 
even a purist like myself could wish unsaid.” 

I rose to go, but Libellus held me a 
moment longer. 
new picture-book,’’ he said. ‘* You know 
how I revel in pictures.’’ He opened 
‘*< Everybody's St. Francis,’’ by Maurice 
PF. Egan, illustrated by that excellent 
French artist M. Boutet de Monvel. 
‘* Look at these simple washes of plain 
colour and the equally effective sketches 
in black and white. He has caught the 
gaiety and friendliness of the Saint, and 
his caressing affection for birds and flowers 
and all the other innocent angels of God. 
And what wisdom he has shown in not 
trying to draw the dread scene of the 
Stigmata.’’ I felt that my visit had not 
been in vain. Here was a present which 
could not fail to please my child-friends, 
and some others whom I know who keep 
child-like hearts. 


PosTSscRIPT. 


‘The next morning’s post: brought me the 
following note from Libellus. It is so like 


““ IT must show you my 
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his unfailing courtesy to save me trouble 


with my bookseller :— 
The Poetical Works of George Mere- 


dith. Complete in one volume, with Notes, 


by G. M. Trevelyan. 
7s. 6d. net. ; 

Poems. By W. B. Yeats, new edition, 
revised and reset. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


net. i 
The Poem Book of the Gael. Selected 


Constable & Co. 


and edited by Eleanor Hull. Chatto & — 
Windus. 6s. net. 

The Crock of Gold. By James 
Stephens. Macmillan & Co. 5s. net. 


Among My Books. By Frederic Har- 
rison. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net. | 

Portraits and Sketches. By Edmund 
Gosse. William Heinemann. 6s. net. 

Everybody’s Saint Francis. By Mau- 
rice F, Egan. 
de Monvel. 


T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net 
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THE TRUTH AND FALLACY OF A 
COMING WORLD RELIGION. 


II. 


In a previous article I raised the 
question of the ‘‘final ” religion which 
is likely to emerge from the struggle and 
competitions of the world religions. 
I personally believe, from the evidence 
of its past history and of its present 
spiritual qualities, that Christianity at 
its best will prove to be that ultimate 
world-wide catholic religion—guod semper, 
quod ubique, quod abomnibus. This cannot 
be proved. Itis a matter of faith, perhaps 
of instinct and intuition. It is at any 
rate an estimate of worth, a judgment of 
value on which I am prepared to stake 
everything. 

But though it cannot be proved (‘‘ no- 
thing worthy proving can be proven nor 
yet disproven’’) there are indications 
that such a forecast is not entirely without 
supports in fact. 
historical. Wesee how in the past Chris- 
tianity did as a matter of fact prove its 


‘capacity to absorb and assimilate what 


was vital in the ancient religions of Greece 
and Rome. We see, too, how-on the 
whole it escaped the baser elements in 
Mohammedanism, and preserved what 
was best in it by virtue of its inheritance 
of the higher Monotheism of Israel. We 
see how a progressive nation like Japan 
is rapidly throwing off its ancestral faiths. 
and becoming in part sceptical, agnostic, 
materialistic and secular, and then gradually 
feeling after God (even as rationalistic 
France is doing), and finding Him in a 
liberal type of Christianity. Hundreds 
of Japanese students educated in our 
English and American Universities are 
coming to the conclusion that Buddhism is 
too pessimistic and too negative to inspire 
and nourish their advancing culture. Many 
of them see. in Christianity the only 
redemption from the increasing immorality 
and untrustworthiness of their commercial 
l"e—though our own commercial standards 
are none too high. In India, while the 
East has much to give us, yet by the 


intrinsic power of Western civilisation — 
—whether we admit its superiority ornot— 
by- virtue of Western government, and = 


With pictures by M. Boutet — 
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Western science, and Western trade, the 
Christian religion will influence the East 
more and more. The mere novelty of 
Eastern thought, coupled with the fascina- 
tion ‘of the doctrine. of re-incarnation, 
tends to make men momentarily ex- 
aggerate its influence and value. The 
main current is still, and will be, from West 
to Kast, not from East to West. Chris- 
tianity may have to undergo some con- 
siderable change, but it will not lose its 
self-identity as a historical religion nor 
will it lose its central supreme and decisive 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, even though 
Gotama may appear in its calendar of 
saints. Indeed, Christianity has already 
passed through the test of surviving actual 
collision with the Eastern mind and has 
to some extent been rendered immune 
from further inoculation. 

Moreover, Christianity is historically 
unique. At this Advent season it is worth 
bearing this in mind. No other religion 
was ever so favourably circumstanced 
in its origin as to become the inheritor 
of the greatest and strongest of all the 
ancient empires of the world. If Rome 
was suckled on the dugs of a wolf, Chris- 
tianity born of Judaism was suckled on 
the very blood of the Roma: Empire. 
The Empire became in truth the nutriment 
of the Christian faith. The Church fed 
and fattened upon it. It turned its 
inspiration into its own life. The best in 
Greek culture and philosophy, the strongest 
and sternest in Roman government and 
jurisprudence and organisation entered 
into the heart of Christianity. It is 
even now in large measure the vitality 
and the iron in its veins. In addition 


to this, it took in what was vital in the 


Egyptian and Eastern mysteries and cults. 
Their mysticism is still the gleam of specu- 
lation in its eyes. Of no other religion 
can all this be said or anything really 
parallel to this in spiritual significance. 


Again, geographically as well as_his- 
torically, Christianity 1s unique. It was 
born on the frontiers of Hast and West. 
Palestine felt the shock of the impact of 
the ancient oriental races and he Wes ern 
world. The floods of their divers civilisa- 
tions ran backwards and forwards over the 
Holy Land and irrigated its life. The 
lights and shadows of the Hast and of the 
West marched and countermarched over 
the hills and plains of Galilee. Jesus Christ, 
on any sane estimate of his personality, 
was a world historical genius, born in 
the one territory in all the earth where 
East and West most thoroughly mingled 
and reacted on each other, and yet a 
territory held by a race so consolidated by 
a national monotheistic religion that it 
was never swept into the welter of a vague 
and colourless cosmopolitanism. What 


‘Christianity was at the beginning, namely, 


the outeome of Kast and West, it will also 
be at the end. When races and religions 
have united more sympathetically and 
worked out more fully their influences 
in a complete and thorough assimilation, 


then, I believe, Christianity will stand 


out as the Catholic or universal religion. 
It will do that not because of any of the 
historical or geographical advantages of 
the past, though no man of insight will 
underestimate the value of these advan- 
tages; it will do that because of the 
victorious character of its central ideas. 
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No other religion in the world: has with 
the same clearness and intensity grasped 
these three essentials of a world religion, 
Brotherhood, Fatherhood, Sonship. These 
are precisely the world-conquering ideas. 
They constitute the key to the solution of 
our private, social, imperial and inter- 
national problems. And, last of all, the 
innermost secret of the triumph of Chris- 
tianity, in the past, in the present, and, 
as I have no shadow of doubt, in the future, 
is this—that all these ideas are actualised, 
focussed, and incarnated in Jesus himself. 
In a deeper and truer than the orthodox 
sense Christianity is the religion of an 
incarnate Personality. It is the religion 
of God in Man and of Manin God. We 
worship no Mohammedan Sultan exalted 
to the heavens, no merely Jewish Jehovah, 
no Eternal order or universal law, or a 
Great Wheel of Destiny, but the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. God 
in Christ, but the same God that is also 
manifested in some degree in all men 
everywhere and through all time—the 
true light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world. There is no other God 
but this in all the world, in all races, in 
all religions. To Him be the glory for 
ever ! 
J. M. Luoyp Tuomas. 


a 


‘EAGER HEART.” 


Ir is scarcely a matter for wonder that 
the message of ‘‘ Kager-Heart,’’ several 
performances of which are being given 
this week at the Church House, West- 
minster, is finding acceptance among an 
increasing number of people year by year 
as Christmas-time comes round, and that 
it is now being carried not only across 
the American Continent, but as far as the 
ancient cities of India. It is derived 
from one of the many Christ-child legends 
which we love to recall at this season, 
and it is presented in a religious setting 
with which we of the Western nations 
are specially familiar; nevertheless it 
has a universal application which makes 
it quite possible for men and women of 
the most diverse creeds to receive and 
understand it. After all, there is no 
country in the world where love and 
gentleness find no response ; where pomp 
and arrogance and the pride of the flesh 
do not bring disillusionment in their 
train; where humble homes fail to offer 
spontaneous hospitality to those whom 
the worldly often treats with contempt, 
and where the mother and child, symbolis- 
ing the eternal mystery of life and love, 
are not worshipped and adored in some 
form or other. For this reason those 
who try, as the author of ‘‘ Hager-Heart ” 
has done, to take up once more the parable 
of pity in her human dress caring for the 
poor and outcast, while the lures of 
pleasure and the trumpets of fame are 
unheeded, is doing much to keep the soul 
of man fresh and unsullied still amid the 
preoccupation with external things which 
mars his peace and shortens his days. 

It is not easy to do this. There is a 
constant risk of declining to bathos and 
sentimentality, even when the mind is 
set on the eternal truths which such plays 
are intended to teach. But here sincerity 


of purpose and delicacy of perception are 
the only guides. The least self-conscious- 
ress on the part of the author, the slightest ° 
striving after artistic effect, merely for 
the sake of artistic effect, defeat their 
object immediately. An earnest desire 
to present some inspiring thought amid 
surroundings which shall heighten the 
effect of its appeal without distracting 
the eye with a confusion of form and 
colour will indeed achieve all that is 
necessary, and bring about that harmony 
between ideas and their visible embodi- 
ment which is often sought for in vain 
in an ordinary theatre. ‘‘ Kager-Heart ”’ 
has been both written and produced in 
this spirit. It is manifestly the outcome 
of reverent feeling, a sense of the unify- 
ing power of religious emotions and tradi- 
tions, and the joy of service to mankind. 
The result is that the audience follow 
it with quiet and attentive minds, finally, 
as they join in the old Latin hymn, ‘‘ O 
come, O come, Emmanuel,’’ adding their 
contribution with full hearts to the praise 
and homage rendered to the Lord of Life. 


TWO SONGS OF NATIVITY. 


Ei, the priest, thought that Hannah 
was drunk. He did not know the secret 
sorrow of her life. Many would have 
jumped to his conclusion. There is a 
general readiness to judge by appearances, 
a common inclination to pronounce hasty 
judgment, and from this failing even 
priests are not exempt. God only knows 
the hidden battles, the conflicts in the 
dark, the anguish that is so seldom re- 
vealed. He alone understands the limita- 
tions and handicaps—physical, nervous, 
mental, and moral—of those who are so 
energetically condemned by an unsym- 
pathetic world. The understanding. soul 
makes allowances. 

The critic in a hurry ignores the life 
behind the scenes. Hannah’s anguish 
sprang from an unrealised hope, a desire 
to express, create, give, and serve, that 
was unfulfilled. And this spirit in prison, 
this bird beating its wings against cruel 
cage-wires, is a type of that large class of 
individuals in whose souls has burned a 
great longing to serve the world as re- 
formers, teachers, scientists, explorers, 
musicians, patriots, yet who are held back 
by the limitations of their circumstances 
from making any such contribution to 
human history. Picture the undeveloped 
wealth in every department of knowledge, 
culture, and progress, frustrated and para- 
lysed by a cruel environment, or checked 
by personal affliction, or family responsi- 
bility, or some like cause. Imagine what 
might have been! Here is an ardent 
student whose promising career is blighted 
by a nervous breakdown. Here is a man 
who could have incited his fellows to a 
glowing enthusiasm for social. progress 
plodding unknown in the sordid task of 
paying a parent’s debts. Here is another, 
moved by a divine impulse to offer himself 
to the Christian ministry, prevented, on 
the threshold of a promising life of useful- 
ness, from pursuing his mission by hiz 
conscientious refusal to preach what to 
him does not ring true. Here are men and 
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women with the souls of musicians, artists, 
or inventors, condemned to the slavery of 
city offices, unable to express their true 
thoughts and feelings, eating out their 
hearts in labour that makes small call for 
initiative or enthusiasm. No wonder some 
folk seem cold, nervous, reticent, indiffer- 
ent, anti-social. These unlovely qualities 
come with dying hopes and barren harvests. 
In those very real pictures of such experi- 
ences found in the works of Mark Ruther- 
ford and George Gissing, is found telling 
expression of the inner emotions of such 
lives, emotions much akin to those of 
Hannah, emotions of conquerors, builders, 
makers of history, held back by the logic 
of events. Is there meaning in this 
apparent waste? Do the castles decay 
and the plans fall to pieces as incidents in 
a greater plan? God knows. But the 


Hannah who sang, ‘‘ My heart rejoiceth | 


in the Lord, mine horn is exalted in the 
Lord,’’ was a different woman from the 
Hannah whom Eli the priest thought 
drunk. She could boast a realised hope, 
an answered prayer. The barren had 
become a mother, and the mother had con- 
secrated her offspring to God’s service. 
The burden of her song of thanksgiving 
was the conviction that God had a place 
in her life, that her history was sacred 
history, her being part of a larger, in- 
dissolubly related to a higher. She was 
linked to a great future, her home life was 
part of the national life, part of the life 
of God. Great songs express joy in the fact 
of God in human experience, and in the 
anticipation of a great future. Hannah 
could not explain the feeling in her heart 
that her. own little life was connected 
somehow with the mystery of things. She 
sang because she felt at home in God, 
because hers was the opportunity of con- 
tributing to the progressive history of the 
ages. 

Her song reminds us that there should 
be joyfulness and thanksgiving at the ad- 
vent of every child born to humanity. 
Motherhood to-day is often regarded as a 

trial and a burden, a thing to be shirked 
and evaded by fair means or foul. The 
love of pleasure and ease on the one hand, 
and the bitterness of poverty on the other, 
account for this departure from true 
human instincts. 
of the infants born to this nation die in 
their first year. Many who just escape 
spend their days in pain and neglect. In 
the pottery districts ‘‘ not more than 20 
per cent. of living babies are born to the 
women employed in the dipping-houses.”’ 
To many a mother in a crowded factory- 
town Hannah’s song would be a cruel 
mockery. ‘‘ Another mouth to feed,’’ is 
her comment, ‘‘ and God knows where the 
food will come from ! ’’ 

Mary’s song at the birth of Jesus has 
an interest quite independent from con- 
troversies concerning the theory of the 
virgin-birth. It reminds us that it is the 
humble who produce the great, that true 
greatness springs from humility, that God 
uses lowly instruments, that He under- 
stands the misunderstood. It also tells 
us that a nation’s greatness lies in its 
homes, that its future dwells in the breasts 
of its mothers. It is not suggested that 
the song was an original production, but 
an adaptation of one of the songs learnt 

- by Mary as a child. It contains elements 


An appalling proportion. 
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of true poetry and prophecy, freely quoted 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, and has been 
named ‘‘ The Birth Song of Democracy.”’ 
It glories in the future. That is the 
secret of all true democratic poetry. The 
sorrow of the present is preparing for the 
joy of a great to-morrow. This element 
of the Messianic vision is seen in Edward 
Carpenter’s ‘‘ England Arise ’’ :—- 


By your young children’s eyes so red with 
weeping, 
By their white faces aged with want and 
fear, 
By the dark cities where your babes are 
creeping 


Naked of joy and all that makes life 
dear ; 
From each wretched slum 
Let the loud cry come— 
Arise, O England, for the day is here. 


It is seen in those lines of Gerald Massey, 
‘““ written during the bad days of the 
Chartist movement ’’ :— 


Tis weary watching wave by wave, yet 
still the tide heaves onward ; 

We climb like corals, grave by grave, to 
reach a pathway sunward ; © 

We're beaten back in many a fray, but 
newer strength we borrow, 

And where the vanguard comes to-day, 
the rear will rest to-morrow. 

Build up heroic lives, and all be like a 
sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash at duty’s call, oh, chivalry 
of Labour ! 

Triumph and toil are twins, though they 
be singly born to sorrow, 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day brings 
victory to-morrow. 


Perhaps, however, the most significant 
lesson of this song lies in the fact of the 
singer’s influence upon the life and char- 
acter of the babe, whose birth brought 
such joy to her soul. How great has always 
been the help rendered to those who have 
stood in the forefront of the world’s history 
by men and women upon whom small 
share of the honour due to them has 
fallen! Where would owr great statesmen 
be but for the faithful but often unrecog- 
nised labours of their private secretaries ? 
Both Mr. Gladstone and the Marquis of 
Salisbury bore frequent and unstinted 
testimony to the unselfish and constant 
aid they received from their wives in their 
work. Emerson paid the highest tribute 
to the counsel and encouragement, backed 
by personal example, of his mother, and 
the aunt who often lived with them. 
These are not isolated instances, and lead 
us to conclude that, although at some 
moments in his career his mother grievously 
misunderstood him, yet Mary’s influence 
helped to make her son what he was, and 
her character helped to frame his conception 
of a Deity with the heart of a mother, 


_a God of compassion, tenderness, and love. 


Her untiring love produced a mightier 
harvest than she dreamed. Like many 
another devoted soul, she builded better 
than she knew. She unconsciously sowed 
seed which had its fruition in the thought 
of Jesus. Mary in Nazareth would have 
marvelled had it been suggested that her 
affection would be eulogised centuries 
after, an affection that did not perish 
at the darkest hour. 
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Poets oft have sung her story, fat 
Painters decked her brow with glory, 
Priests her name have deified. 


~But no worship, song, or glory, e 
Touches like that simple story— 
Mary stood the cross beside. 


And yet it is recorded that man. has 
prayed, ‘“ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 


God, King of the Universe! Who hast . 
not made me a woman.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor 48 not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTHRS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAMB, and 
all private information should be accompanted by 
the name and address of the senders. 


THE APPEAL OF THE SUSTENTATION 
FUND. 


Srr,—I wonder whether all your readers 
know what is meant by the Fund. As your — 
own columns and the postman’s letter-bag 
bear witness there are many funds, large 
and small, craving for help. But there is 
one, which alike by its object, its scale, 
and the backing it has received, stands 
apart from all the others, and claims 
special consideration from all who are 
interested in our religious future. 

The appeal for £50,000 on behalf of the 
Sustentation Fund, made at the instance 
of the National Conference, but cordially 
supported also by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, by the Stipend 
Augmentation and Sustentation Funds, 
and by various Provincial Assemblies and 
District Associations, has so far been 
wonderfully successful. Indeed, there is 
just a danger that its very success may 
prove a snare. I seem to notice lately 
a tendency to think that because about 
£38,000 have been obtained quietly and 
fairly quickly, the remaining thousands 
still needed will in some mysterious way 
come together of themselves! But things 
do not happen in that way. All along 
we have been warned by wise friends 
that the last quarter of our task would 
be the most laborious. 

While rejoicing in what has been thus 
far accomplished, I do wish at this stage 
to appeal most earnestly to the great body 
of our people to take their share in an 
enterprise which has met with a generosity 
without precedent among us. Hach of 
our congregations in England and Wales 
(the area that 1s to benefit by the Fund) 
has been requested to appoint persons 
to canvass its own members. 

Many of them have not yet replied, 
but it is hoped they will do so without 
further delay. Some say that they have 
just made, or are making, or are about 
to make efforts for other objects. A few 
—very few, Iam glad to say—plead these _ 
preoccupations as a reason for declining 
our appeal. In one sense it is gratifying, 
of course, to learn that there is so much 
activity among us, and I have not-a 
word to say against any of the forms — 
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which it takes. I would only venture 

- to point out that, under present conditions, 
of all means for strengthening our churches, 
the efficiency and status of the ministry 
are by far the most important. And 
how are these to be maintained, unless 

ty an adequate, or rather a less inadequate, 
and, what is of equal importance, a less 
~ precarious, provision is made ? 

It is impossible to speak too warmly 
of the kindness with which, generally, 
the appeal has been met. I personally 
know of one case in which the purchase 
of a motor has been deferred in order 
that a much larger donation might be 
given than would otherwise have been 
possible. I have been told of another in 
which a new house was being planned, 
and. the scheme has been laid aside for 
a time, for a similar reason. It is good 
to hear of examples like these of a faith 
that proves itself by works. Many others 
have made sacrifices that they might 
_ give on a much larger scale than they 
could give to any annual expenditure. 
Let the same spirit touch the hearts of all 
our people, and there can be no doubt of 
the result. 

May I put the matter in a concrete 
way? If congregations comply with 
the request that has been made, about six 
hundred canvassers will presently be at 
work. If each canvasser in his or her 
congregation secures the promise of on 
an average £18, for the payment of which 
fwe years may be taken, the matter is 

- settled. Some of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to obtain so much. But then, 
others will get a good deal more, so that, 
on the whole, with a united and determined 

: effort, I believe this figure is not too 

high. In recent years I have had special 

-——s opportunities of becoming acquainted with 

ong many of these congregations, having 
preached at one time or another for 
about 200 out of 300. Our people may 
not be demonstrative, but they can do 
big things when their mind is set that 

way. By way of illustration, I recall a 

case known to me, in which out of an 
income of certainly less than £400 (most 
of it earned), with the claims of a growing 
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family to meet, one of our members 
ae contributed £60—spread over three years— 
ee to one special object. To a spirit like 

Z| that all things are possible. Does it 


_ Still live among us? If it does, we shall 
soon hear that this thing not only can 
be done, but shall be done.—Yours, &c., 
JAMES- HaRwoop. 
60, Howitt-road, Bamps: 
December 16. 


nes, 
THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 


Srr,—In answer to the parts of Dr. 
Lionel Tayler’s letter that deal with mine, 
it is unnecessary to take your space in 
explaining my purposely short and con- 
centrated letter. I have had sufficient 
evidence elsewhere that its meaning 
was clear to the ordinary reader. With 
his penultimate paragraph I cordially 
agree, and reciprocate its kindly tone. 
No discourtesy was implied in the reminders 
of some of the limitations that beset 
anyone, woman or man, who discourses 
on the nature of woman. Perhaps men 
are not so likely to realise these limitations 
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as are women themselves, eS with 
freedom and opportunity being slowly 
measured out to their sex, are conscious 
of continuous surprises of development in 
their own natures, and still less are able 
to reckon up the natures of other women, 
and of the girls growing to women around 
them. One does not wish to damp 
‘* sincere inquirers,’’ but human lives 
are here concerned, and it would be a 
serious matter if generalisations inevitably 
doubtful were crystallised into dogma, 
or were given a practical application.— 
Yours, &c., 
Emity H. Smrra. 
~ Rusholme, Manchester. 
December 17, 1912. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 
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A NEW INTERPRETATION OF 
ST. PAUL. 


St. Paul: A Study in Social and Religious 
History. By Adolph Deissmann, Translated 
by Lionel R. M. Strachan, M.A. London: 


Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


Proressor DrissMann’s fresh and de- 
lightful study of St. Paul is now accessible 
to English readers in an excellent transla- 
tion. The work owes its charm not only 
to Deissmann’s extensive knowledge of the 
papyri, which have thrown such an inter- 
esting light upon the language and the 
habits of the lower middle classes in the 
early centuries, and to his acquaintance 
with the principal localities of the Apostle’s 
labours, acquired through his personal 
experiences in two journeys, but to his 
sympathy with Paul’s genius, and the in- 
sight thereby obtained into the thoughts, 
feelings, and activity of this wonderful, 
many-sided man. 

From Paul’s style and vocabulary Deiss- 
mann draws an important conclusion in 
regard to his social and literary rank. 
He says, ‘‘ It appears to me certain that 
Paul of Tarsus, although his native town 
was a seat of high Greek culture, did not 
come from the literary upper class, but 
from the artisan non-literary classes, and 
that he remained with them.’’ In agree- 
ment with this view is a point on which 
he insists as of the highest importance, 
that Paul’s writings are in the strictest 
sense letters, that is, that they were not 
written for publication and with a literary 
end in view, but were a spontaneous out- 
pouring of his mind and heart, called forth 
by special occasions, and addressed to a 
limited circle of readers, or, as in the case 
of Philemon, to an individual. He dis- 
tinguishes by the term “‘ letter ’’ this kind 
of composition from the public and literary 

‘* epistle,’’? which was well known in 
learned society. He believes that through 
a clear recognition of their real character 
the difficulties which have led to assertions 
of spuriousness disappear; and he con- 
sequently accepts all the letters as genuine, 
with the doubtful exception of those to 
Timothy and Titus, in regard to which he 
is still undecided. 

His treatment of ‘‘ the world of St. 
Paul ’’ is full of illuminating suggestion. 


For instance, he saw an old weaver “‘ at . 
Tarsus near ‘ St. Paul’s Gate’ weaving 
a coarse material on his wretchedly primi- 
tive loom,’’ and this conveyed ‘‘ at least 
some notion of what a weaver’s workshop 
looked like in ancient times.’ We may 
imagine Paul going to such a weaver to 
buy cloth for making tents. Another 
experience may be quoted: ‘‘ The neigh- 
bourhood of Miletus one evening in April, 
1906, when we had lost our way and were 
riding after sunset through the swamps of 
the Meander, and next day when we were 
at Didyma in the house of a Greek who 
had just been shot dead by robbers, 
afforded us a drastic commentary on the 
‘perils of rivers, perils of robbers,’ 
2 Cor. xi. 26.”’ 


A few quotations must suffice to sug- 
gest Deissmann’s ‘‘ estimate of the man 
from the point of view of social and 
religious history.’’ He says: ‘‘ Even St. 
Paul is considered by many to-day to be 
darksome as well as great. The darkness, 
however, is largely due to the bad lamps 
in our studies, and the modern condemna- 
tions of the Apostle as an obscurantist who 
corrupted the simple gospel of the Nazarene 
with harsh and difficult dogmas, are the 
dregs of doctrinaire study of St. Paul, 
mostly in- the tired brains of gifted 
amateurs.’? Consequently, ““ That really 
and properly is the task of the modern 
student of St. Paul: to come back from 
the paper St. Paul of our Western libraries, 
Germanised, dogmatised, modernised, to 
the historic St. Paul; to penetrate through 
the ‘ Paulinism’ of our New Testament 
theologies to the St. Paul of ancient 
reality.’’ With a touch of humour he 
remarks, “‘I am afraid the people of 
Iconium, Thessalonica, Corinth would all 
have been overtaken by the fate of Huty- 
chus of Troas if they had been obliged to 
listen to the Christological, hamartio- 
logical, and eschatological paragraphs of 
modern ‘ Paulinism.’’’ Again he speaks 
of ‘‘ The earlier students of Paulinism, 
with their onesided zeal for presenting 
the ‘ doctrine ’ of St. Paul in orderly para- 
graphs like so many anatomical prepara- 
tions, lifeless and undated.’’ All this is 
most refreshing to anyone who has long 
looked upon ‘‘ Paulinism’’ as a sad 
travesty of the great Apostle. In this 
book he no longer comes before us as the 
stalwart orator, the keen logician, the 
mighty dogmatist who unfolded the riches 
or corrupted the simplicity of Christ’s 
gospel, but as a man of mystic and pro- 
phetic soul, one who “‘ is essentially a hero 
of piety first and foremost.’’ He ‘‘ is 
spiritually the Great Power of the apostolic 
age.’? But.Deissmann does not make him 
a second founder of Christianity. He says, 
‘* From the broadest historical point of 
view Jesus appears as the One, and St. 
Paul as first after the One, or—in more 
Pauline phraseology—as first in the One.’’ 
‘“ Jesus stands out in history linking 
heaven and earth together, but stands in 
lonely majesty and might.’’ ‘* What St. 
Paul is, he is in Christ.’ This admiring 
and sympathetic sketch of St. Paul’s 
personality is worked out in successive 
chapters on St. Paul the man, the Jew, 
the Christian, the Apostle, and St. Paril 
in the world’s religious history, on which 
due regard for space does not allow us to 
dwell; but I hope sufficient has been said 
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to attract our readers to this valuable and 
interesting volume. 

But I must not conclude this notice 
without referring to an Appendix, which 
contains a useful discussion of the date of 
Gallio’s Proconsulship, as disclosed by a 
fragmentary inscription discovered at 
Delphi. Deissmann concludes _ that 
‘“ Gallio entered on his office approxi- 
mately in the middle of the summer of 
51,’’? and that St. Paul came to Corinth 
early in the year 50, and left late in the 
summer of 51. We thus obtain a more 
certain clue to the determination of Pauline 
chronology than was formerly available. 
The text of the fragments, which were 
found many years ago, is exhibited in 
facsimile, and submitted to a careful 
examination. I am not quite satisfied 
that the usual interpretation of the pas- 
sage in Acts xviii. is correct; but this is 
too technical a subject for discussion here ; 
and in any case a different explanation of 
it would not fix the date of St. Paul’s visit 
more than about a year later than the 
time assigned to it by Deissmann. 


JAMES DRUMMOND. 
nh eee 


A POET OF IMMANENCE. 


Immanence: A Book of Verse. By Evelyn 
Underhill. London; J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
4s. 6d. net, 

To those who are of the company of the 
mystics ‘‘the world as the imagination 
sees it is the durable world ’’—or, perhaps, 
we should say ‘‘ the world as the intuitive 
spirit sees it.’? That is the secret of their 
tranquillity, of the childlike and almost 
irresponsible joyousness which belongs to 
them alone. They have found their 
heart’s rest in “‘ the secret splendour of 
Reality,’’ and henceforth the earth and its 
manifold loveliness are but the symbols 
of an imperishable beauty which transcends 
all phenomena. Miss Underhill’s verses 
are, as we should naturally expect, full of 
this consciousness of the eternal amidst 
the flux of time; and yet it would be 
difficult to name another writer at the 
present day who is more sensitive to the 
warmth and fragrance of the visible world. 
The flutter of wings, the rustle of leaves, 


The scudding cloud, the cleanly-runnin 
brook, 
The humble, kindly turf, the tossing 


bough, 


all are inexpressibly dear to her, and it is 
in terms of earthly love, passionate and 
tender, that she addresses the Bridegroom 
of her soul. God is, for her, as she ex- 
presses it in the exquisite poem, ‘‘ Imma- 
nence,’” with which the book opens, the 
Lord who sets His Feet 


Amidst the delicate and bladed wheat . . . 
I come in the little things . . 
Yea ! on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the softly pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to meet 
Your hard and wayward heart. 


And at the end of the volume she leaves 
us with the thought of our age-long wander- 
ing 
Back to our Father’s heart, where now 
we are at home. 


She is a lover of humanity, and revels 
in the mental picture of St. Catherine of 
Genoa treading the narrow alleys 


Between the blind, the ailing, and the 
lame 
Steadfast in ministry. 


As the vision came to St. Paul on the 
road, to Damascus, so it comes to her, 
less blindingly but just as surely, on the 
road that leads out of London ‘‘ to seek 
the cleanly wild,’’ where the divine Drover 
of the soul leads home his weary flock 
after the toilsome day is done. And here 
we find the key-note of much of the best 
modern poetry—the compassion for all 
who sin and suffer without which the 
foundations of human brotherhood can 
never be truly laid. The still sad music 
of sorréw is heard amid the quiring of 
Cherubim and Seraphim, and the gentle 
spirit communing with celestial hosts is 
drawn downward by pity and love to the 
inferno of the broken-hearted, if haply it 
may give its life to save the children of 
men. The little poem to ‘‘ The Lady 
Poverty,’’ simple, almost austere in its 
phrasing, is charged with the kind of 
emotion which is seeking an outlet more 
and more in individual acts of service for 
mankind. 


I met her on the Umbrian hills, 

Her hair unbound, her feet unshod : 
As one whom secret glory fills 

She walked—alone with God. 


I met her in the city street : 
Oh, changed was her aspect then! 
With heavy eyes and weary feet 
She walked alone, with men. 


These poems are, indeed, nearly all 
characterised by the accent of pity no less 
than by the tender humility springing from 
a devotional spirit which every line be- 
trays. They are full of the restrained 
optimism which sees in all earthly trials 
but the necessary schooling for the soul, 
in the tossing human wreckage on the 
tides of abandonment and dissolution 


Death’s delight, which is Light, God- 
given. 


Tur OxrorDd Book oF VicToRIAN VERSE. 

Chosen by Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

_ Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
6s. net. 


Str ARTHUR QuUILLER-CoucH has again 
laid us under a heavy debt of gratitude by 
giving us as the fruit of many months 
spent in the study of modern English 
poetry the ‘‘ Oxford Book of Victorian 
Verse.’’ Somehow the word “ Victorian ”’ 
sounds a little out of place, for this cargo 
of lyrics seems too splendid and myriad- 
coloured, too fragrant with ‘* sandalwood, 
cedarwood, and sweet white wine’’ to 
belong to an era which has a reputation 
for tedious commonplace and the drab 
virtues of an unenlightened and too- 
prosperous middle class. But perhaps it 
may dawn on some who turn the pages of 
this book that nothing, after all, could be 
more foolish than the supercilious way 
in which we speak of the nineteenth cen- 
tury while we are reaping its golden har- 
vests and giving lip-homage, at least, to 


its intellectual giants. Sir Arthur Quiller- 


Couch is not troubled with this ‘‘ flippaney 


of fashion,’’ and has the honesty to'declare 
that he rises with reverence and wonder 
from the study of the mass of poetry, 
some of it so supremely excellent and 
worthy to endure, written with ardour 
‘“in these less-than-a-hundred years,”’ 
To dip into such a volume, sitting, for 
choice, by a ruddy fire while the wintry 
wind howls boisterously without, is to 
draw near once more to the ivory gate 
which only opens for the lovers of beauty 


with hearts at leisure from themselves. 


How many dreams of bygone days are 
recalled, what hours of exaltation and 
delight when we, too, panted for the 
immortal garland as we read with flushed 
cheeks ‘‘ The Scholar Gipsy,’’ ‘‘ Anna- 
bel Lee,’’? ‘‘ The Hymn to Proserpine,’’ 
or ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave ’’—when we 
thrilled to the challenge of Henley’s 
‘“ Invictus,’’ or the splendid gravity of 
‘“The Hymn to Colour,’’? which, by the 
way, is not included in this volume. 
Perhaps it would ill become us to complain: 
that there are many omissions from these 
generous pages which we should have pre- 
ferred not to detect. After all, it is largely 
a matter of individual taste what is put 
into an anthology and what is left out, 
and few people would choose alike if they 
were asked to select the ‘‘ hundred best 


poems ’’ (an odious task!) to say nothing — 


of seven hundred and seventy-nine ! But 
we cannot understand why Stephen 
Phillips is only represented by a trifling 
lyric of two verses, or why Edward Car- 
penter is left out altogether in a collection 
which has been enriched by many beautiful 
poems (not, strictly Victorian) from such 
singers as Alfred Noyes, W. H. Davies, 
Ezra Pound, Walter de la Mare, Hilaire 
Belloc, T. Sturge Moore, and Lascelles 
Abercrombie. We are glad to see that 
the late Richard Middleton has not been 
overlooked, and that the lovely” lines 
‘“ On a Dead Child ”’ find place in a volume 
so full of precious things. 


Mr. Henry Frowpbe has enriched the 
cheap series of Oxford poets by the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Poems of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge ’’ edited with textual and biblio- 
graphical notes by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge. It will be a great boon to all 
students of poetry of small means to have 
a great deal of the material of Mr. Ernest 
Coleridge’s exhaustive edition at such a 
modest price. Few if any volumes of 
similar size are of equal value for the study 
and criticism of poetry upon its textual 
side. It takes us into the poet’s laboratory, 
and enables us to watch one of the great 
magicians of words as he selects and prunes 
and engages in the endless tasks of self- 
criticism ; while for those who prefer the 
simple joys of the imagination without 
these subtleties, there is the poetry itself, 
great enough even in its less inspired 
moments to lend light and flame to many 
pedestrian rhymers. Will Mr. Frowde now 
give us Donne in a similar form ? (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. net and 
2s. net.) 


‘THE writer of the ‘‘ Roadmender’’ has 


had many imitators but few equals in the _ 


 Sae, Dik on, ot Sh tn!) te ee eee 


net.) 
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art of the meditative essay finely flavoured 
with the love of nature and religion, always 
perhaps a little in the minor key. Her 
other books, ‘‘ The Grey Brethren ’’ and 
““The Gathering of Brother Hilarius,’’ 
have never attracted quite so much atten- 
tion. Messrs. Duckworth have just issued 
a new uniform edition in three volumes 
which should help to knit bonds of friend- 
ship between Michael Fairless and many 
new readers. (Three vols. in acase, 7s. 6d. 


ge 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Messrs. Coatto & Winpus :—Royal Guide 
to the London Charities. 8d. 

Mussrs. Hopprer & StroucHtTon :—A Little 
Green World: J. E. Buckrose. 7d. net. 
Wesley’s World Parish: George G. Findlay, 
D.D., and Mary Grace Findlay, M.Sc. 1s. 
net. General Booth: George S. Railton. 
With a Preface by General Bramwell Booth. 


2s. 6d. net. 
Messrs. Lonemans, GREEN & Co. :—A 
Rosary from the City Temple. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Toomas Mursy & Co. :—Fitness 
for Play and Work: Eustace Miles. Is. 6d. 
net. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons :—Roger of 
Sicily, and The Normans in Lower Italy, 1016- 
1154: Edmund Curtis, M.A. 5s, net. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 
Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS BERRIES. 


THe word ‘‘ Christmas ’’ brings to our 
minds visions of plum pudding with a sprig 
of holly stuck in it, mince pies, parties, 
Christmas Trees, Santa Claus, mistletoe 
and many other pleasant things. Christ- 
mas would scarcely be like Christmas, 
for instance, without a bough of mistletoe 
hanging on the gas bracket in the hall, 
so that we could greet each other with 
a loving kiss as we came in. 

What a glorious time we have in deco- 
rating our homes with holly and laurel, 
and how excited we are every Christmas 
Eve when we hang up our stockings to 
receive the gifts of goodwill from Santa 
Claus. Though I am now a grown-up, 
I always hang up my sock, and am dis- 
appointed if I find nothing in it. I also 
decorate my study every year, and have 
had really fine times when I have gone 
out into the woods to gather the holly 
and mistletoe for this purpose. 

I wonder how many of you know any- 
thing about these two beautiful plants, and 
why the berries come each year. I will 
try and tell you all about them. 

I have had quite a number of long walks 


recently into the country, and I have been } 


surprised to find the hedgerows covered 
with thousands of red berries—‘‘ hips and 
haws’’ you call them—and the holly 
bushes are not behind in the number of 
their berries. You have noticed these 
berries also, and have no doubt asked 
yourselves why there are so many. 

There is an old saying that when the 
berries are numerous a hard winter is 
to follow, and the berries are food for 
the pirds. This saying may or may not 
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be true, but what is really right is, that 
when the setting time of the berries 
came round there were no frosts, and 
the flowers were able to do their work 
in attracting the bees—their lovers—and 
the bees in their turn brought the life- 
giving yellow powder to the flowers 
which gave birth to the berries of the 
autumn, 

If there are few berries, it means that 
when the plants were in bloom frosts 
came along and killed many of the flowers, 
and as each flower produces at its base a 
berry, only those flowers which were left 
alive were able to do what was required of 
them. 

But there is another surprise for us, 
for if we inquired very carefully into the 
matter. we should find that the berries 
depend upon the birds, and if there were 
no birds there would be no berries. It 
seems strange, but we must try and find 
out why. 

The berries of the plant will be the 
children, and the plants must find some 
scheme for sending their children out 
into the best places in the world, so that 
they also may grow up and have children. 

The birds and the animals drive their 
young out in a way which seems very 
hard-hearted, but the plants cannot 
do this. They never know what it is to 
have the joys of parents, but even before 
their children are born they have to part 
with them, and it comes about in this way. 

Inside the tiny red berry is a little seed, 
and this seed, if planted, will grow into 
a child plant, and later into a full-grown 
plant, but while it stops on the branches 
of its parent plant it cannot become 
anything at all. 

Plants have many methods to enable 
their seeds to become children; some, like 
the sycamore, grow a wing on each side 
of the seed, and when the wind blows 
it carries the winged seed away to a 
different part, spinning in the air as it 
travels; others enclose their seeds in 
pods, and shoot them out broadcast 


like the violet; while others are carried 


away by squirrels and other little animals, 
and though they eat many of them up, they 
get tired and sleepy in the winter, and 
forget all about many of the seeds they 
have carried away, and these grow into 
plants. 

Other plants do their best to attract the 
birds and other carriers, and if you were 
to watch the berries growing you would 
find that they were first green, then yellow, 
and in the autumn they become that 
beautiful red which we all know. As 


| soon as the birds see the red colour, they 


pluck the berries and eat them, but the 
little hard stone in the middle passes 
right. through their bodies and falls into 
the ground, where it sets, and the next 
spring becomes a tiny plant, bearing, 
when full grown its own crop of berries. ' 

So you see that the birds are the means 
of producing fresh crops of berries for 
themselves the next autumn. ; 

The mistletoe is quite different from 
other plants as it depends entirely on the 
birds for its life. It does not grow in the 
ground, but is always found to be growing 
locked in the embrace of some large strong 
tree. } 
The berries are a dainty delicacy for 
the bird, and he eats his fill, swallowing 


every part of them. The seeds pass 
right through his body, and as the fluid runs 
down the branch of the tree the rough bark 
stops its progress, and the tiny seed 
finds root on the underside of the bough, 
and were it not for the birds we should 
soon be unable to gather this time-honoured 
little bough of mistletoe. 

You may have wondered why winter 
berries are mostly red. If aman or a firm 
has anything to sell, they advertise it, and 
you have seen many bright posters on the 
hoardings in your district. The red berries 
are the advertisement posters of the 
plants, telling the birds that they may 
come and eat. their fill, and take away 
as many as they like; and the birds, 
once tasting, like the delicacies so much 
that they come again and again, bringing 
their friends with them, and in so doing 
they carry out exactly what the plants 
wish them to do. 

This Christmas as you sing your songs 
of ‘‘ goodwill and peace,’’ and decorate 
your houses and churches with the beautiful 
holly and mistletoe, you will remember 
that you could not have done so had it 
not been for your tiny feathered friends 
the birds. So I want you to be kind to 
them, and not throw any more stones, 
or set ugly traps to cateh them. 

Riv: 


JESUS ENTHRONED. 


JEsus in the skies, 
My little eyes 
Cannot see thee ; 
But thou art there 
In sunny air, 
Round me freely. 


Jesus in my home, 
Ever to me come 
In thy sweet love, 
And make me kind, 
With happy mind, 
As tender dove. 


Jesus, In my breast 
Wilt thou rest ? 
Have there thy throne ? 
For gold and wood 
Have joy and good, 
And love for stone ? 
H. M.-L. 


MEETINGS AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


MODERNISM—ROMAN AND 
ANGLICAN. 
LINDSEY HALL LECTURE BY CANON 
LILLEY. 

Tue second of the course of Lindsey 
Hall Lectures was delivered at Lindsey 
Hall (Essex Church), Notting Hill Gate, 
on Thursday, December 12. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Rev. F. K. 
Freeston, the lecturer, Canon A. L. Lilley, 
was briefly introduced by the Rev. H. E. 
B. Speight. 
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Canon Lilley, in his treatment of the 
subject of ‘‘ Modernism— Roman and 
Anglican,’’ made it his main purpose to 
give an account of those ideas whose work- 
ing in the religious sphere has produced 
the movement called Modernism, to dis- 
cuss some criticisms to which they have 
been very generally subjected, and to 
consider the general religious situation, in 
Western Europe as furthering or retarcing 
their growth. 


MopERNISM AND THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 


After defining Modernists as those who 
aim at accommodating traditional Catholic 
theology to our present knowledge of 
science and history and to the ways of 
thinking by which that knowledge has 
been shaped, the lecturer pointed out a 
distinction upon which certain prominent 
Modernists have insisted, namely, that 
between their own kind of Liberalism and 
the Liberalism of the Protestant (especially 
the German Protestant) churches. He 
indicated the motive for this. It is not 
found in their attitude towards theology ; 
both distinguish theology sharply from 
revelation, the effort of the intellect to 
form a thought-system out of the data of 
revelation from those data themselves, and 
both combat the tendency of traditional 
theology to identify itself with revelation 
and to claim for itself the immediate 
validity which belongs to revelation alone. 
It is found rather in their views of the 
scope of revelation. While the orthodox 
Protestant, regarding the Bible as the ex- 
clusive source of Divine Revelation, rejects 
everything which cannot be brought into 
accord with Scripture, the Modernist be- 
lieves that the experience of the saints of 
Christendom and of its men of exceptional 
religious insight, inspired and shaped by 
the original revelation, constitutes a real 
growth of that revelation, and that the 
theology which corresponds to this fuller 
content of revelation demands to be in- 
cluded in every attempt at theological 
transformation. The Modernist insists on 
the value of the Catholic conception of 
revelation aS given not only in Scripture 
but in the general tradition of Christian 
life, but he insists on this solely in the 
interests of the principle that revealed 
truth can grow into still greater fulness. 
Important as it is to recognise this distinc- 
tion, the suspicion of Liberal Protestantism 
to which it has given rise has been con- 
fined to a few only of the leading 
Modernists, notably Loisy and Tyrrell. 
Most of the other leaders seem to regard 
Protestant Liberals as close allies doing 
the same work &s themselves in another 
field and under different circumstances. 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY. 


The root-problem of religion, the lec- 
turer continued, is precisely the reconcilia- 
tion of freedom and the institutional 
element in religion which involves au- 
thority. In religion no less than in other 
departments of human activity it is true 
that if authority does not conduce to 
freedom it fails of its true purpose and 
hardens into a paralysing despotism, 
whilst if, on the other hand, freedom is 
not able to establish within its own sphere 
a centre of authority, it is likely to end 


in a self-defeating anarchy. The Modernists 
recognise the need of concentrating upon 
a solution of this problem, if Christianity 


is to retain a vigorous hold on the modern. 


world. Their solution is, briefly, that in 


every aspect of the religious life theré is a. 


Divine and a human element, the former 
given in conditions of perfect freedom— 
‘‘ the Spirit bloweth where it listeth ’’— 
the latter acting as the provisional mediat- 
ing agency, using authority for its pur- 
poses. The principle of authority is 
formed within and exists for the purposes 
of the sphere of the Divine Spirit’s free 
action. 


REVELATION AND THEOLOGY. 


Canon Lilley went on to show how 


this Modernist solution is applied to 
Revelation, to the Church, and to the 
Sacraments. 
ment of the Divine Spirit in certain souls ; 
these are impelled by that same movement 
to communicate to or evoke in others 
their God-given certainty. To this end 
they need symbols by which to convey 
their experience to others, but these 
symbols already constitute an elementary 
theology which mediates the revelation ; 
in the course of its diffusion, as a result 
of its contact with other kinds of know- 
ledge, it becomes in self-defence an elabo- 
rate theological system. As such it ulti- 


Revelation is the free move- 


mately claims an absolute validity equal 
to that which we ascribe to the revelation 
of which it is the medium, but since other 
forms of human knowledge are enlarging, 
its claim defeats the very purpose it was 
meant to serve, for it has been forgotten 
that it arose as an accommodation of 
experienced revelation to the thought- 
systems of the past. When this stage is 
reached, one of two things must happen. 
The advent of new knowledge in other 
spheres reveals the insufficiency to the 
general mind of this theological system 
claiming equal validity with the original 
revelation, and the revelation itself is con- 
demned along with its theological media- 
tion; or else a new spirit of revelation 
is poured out and forces the theological 
system to perish that it may live again in 
a more serviceable form. The Divine 
element, revelation, is closely connected 
with the human element, theology, which 
shapes the data of revelation as a system 
of knowledge. Revelation depends for its 
communication and diffusion upon a living 
and flexible theology, while theology itself 
depends for its vitality and flexibility upon 
at least a frequent renewal of the vivid 
experience of religion in the soul of man. 


Tue NEED OF A VISIBLE Society. 


In a similar way the Modernist solution 
of the problem may be applied to the 
Church. The invisible communion of holy 
souls in the Christ-spirit, to be real, must 
manifest itself in a visible society. As the 
visible society extends in space and time 
it loses something of its identity with the 
invisible Church, but continues to claim 
identity, the result being that conformity 
to its compromising temper takes the place 
of conformity to the Divine will, and out- 
ward communion -with itself takes the 
place of real communion with the Divine 
Spirit. The Modernist regards the visible 


Church, within whose borders the true} 


Kingdom of God ought to lie but beyond 
which it may and does actually extend, as 
an instrument of the invisible Church. 
And, again, the same distinction of the 
Divine element and the human appears 
when we consider the spiritual life and the 
sacramental aids traditionally ministering 
to that life. The sacraments are the 
normal means which have appeared in © 
history within the Christian society for 
establishing and deepening faith-contact 
with the Divine. Without them the 
Christian life would lose much of its power 
of concentration on the need of com- 
munion with the Divine. But it is possible 
to conceive, a8 in the case of the Quakers, ~ 
of a quite exceptional faith which is in- 
dependent of them. In any case their 
value is a value for faith and by faith. 


Tur Prospects or MODERNISM. 


Canon Lilley devoted the concluding 
portion of his lecture to the discussion of 


the prospects which such a movement as 


Modernism has of successfully permeating 


and transforming the existing Churches, 


and especially the Church of Rome. At 


present, he thought, there is on all hands 


a determined concentration. The more 
powerful the Churches are in this the more 
success or show of success they have with 


the common populations who still cling in — 


any sense or. degree to religion. Only in 


a religious society which can present a 


bold front to the modern world can those 


find assurance who feel that religion is 


menaced. Even personal religion, where 


it exists, is beginning to be affected by the 


mood of the time; it is taking refuge in 
fear and a distrust of every contemporary 
movement. The political mood of the 
moment is expressed either in imperialism 
or in materialistic socialism. In all this 
individuality and the need for it are de- 
pressed. Expert efficiency and specialised 
talent are being substituted for the ideal 
of the development of the whole man. 
The effect of this on religion is apparent. 
Churches which have relied most on their 
organisation have gained confidence. In | 
place of training men as children of God 
for the life of the larger world in which 
they would have to prove their sonship, 
these Churches are engaged in issuing 
collective edicts and manifestoes on every — 
question of the day; their congregations 
are often more or less excited mass meet- 
ings rather than individuals face to face 
with the judgment of God. In this the 
Church of Rome has found an opportunity 
of displaying her natural genius for 
authority and government. The Vatican 
decrees appeared to be the extreme logical 
development of her authoritative methods. 
Only a few weeks ago Pius X., one of 
the least self-exalting of all the Pontiffs 
of Rome, delivered an allocution in which 
he laid it down that love of the Pope is 
one of thé most essential means of personal 
salvation, and that such love means an 
attitude of spirit which will express itself 
in the desire to obey every mandate issued 
from the supreme authority. That temper 
gives the Roman Church enormous strength 
in the face of a hostile world, but it holds 


‘out little hope of success to Modernism. 


But all depends on the spiritual resources — 
which Modernism controls, on the depth 


and permanence of the genuine religious 
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feeling it can generate. The demolishing 


of what is decayed in ancient religious 
systems will be accomplished  indepen- 


dently. Its own business is to renew 
religion. Just as Modernism is forcing 
authority into a mood of relentless hostility, 
so persecution is trying and purifying the 
temper of Modernism. It is pledged to 
work within the Roman system, but it is 
in close spiritual contact with every move- 
ment in the outer world towards a larger 
and fuller light, and when the present 
materialistic view of society has passed 
away it may be found to be the one 


spiritual force which has been sufficiently 


tried and disciplined to lead us all into a 
fuller possession of the spiritual heritage 
of Christendom. 


MEMORIAL TO 
THE REV. S. FARRINGTON. 


UNVEILING AT RICHMOND CHURCH. 


On Saturday afternoon last, a large con- 
gregation assembled in the Richmond Free 
Church to witness the unveiling of the 
memorials to the late Rev. Silas Farring- 
ton. After the singing of a hymn, the 
Rev. H. Gow read the 23rd Psalm and 
other passages from the Bible, and offered 
up a prayer. The Rev. W. G. Tarrant 
gave the following address :— - 

‘“The months have rolled away since 


‘a similar company met under the shadow 


of mourning for him whose outward 
memorials we dedicate to-day. It is now 
nearly a year since he passed from us, 
and while we cannot but feel anew the 
solemn touch of that event, I trust that 
we are all able to accept it with unbur- 
dened hearts. Our duty on this occasion 
is to establish a public and abiding record 
of the grateful affection that gathers 
round the name of Silas Farrington. It is 
most appropriate to a memory so sweet 
and healthful that we should heartily say, 
‘The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
Here where everything around is a monu- 
ment of his faith, hope, and love: where 
his ripe years fulfilled according to the 
measure that was granted a noble vision 
of service to God and man, we recall his 
face and figure, his look and voice, his 
many acts of graceful kindness, his wise 
and varied teaching, his love of things 
lovely and of good report, his courage and 
devotion. Through such lives, as it ap- 


_ pears to me, there shines more of the mean- 


ing of the Life Supreme than we ean ever 
catch in the forms of the intellect. In 
them some accent of the Eternal Word 
takes flesh and dwells among us; well for 
us if—at least where mere closeness no 
longer obscures our sight—we begin to 
see more clearly and fully what the being 
of our beloved was, and for ever is, to us. 

“* Our friend’s service to us, as a friend, 
leaves our own lives permanently en- 
riched; and to that extent each of us 
is made a memorial of him. But mindful 
of our infirmities, and desiring that those 
who are to come shall not be left ignorant 
altogether of his worth to us and them, 
we make sacramental these fabrics, where 
thought and skill have transmuted the 
earthly elements into forms of beauty, and 
from this day onward we bid them serve 
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as a means of grace to all who shall look 
upon them. As often as men and women, 
wistful and perhaps a little weary of it all, 
come into their presence, may they be 
encouraged, not in vain, to lift their eyes 
to the heights whence help comes. May 
fruitful deepening of reflection still follow 
these reminders not only that one by one 
the fathers are taken away, and that 
‘ gathered to the fathers must all children 
be,’ but that things as transient as human 
life may accomplish much. Upon the fate 
of fading petals rests the harvest of every 
orchard, and the passing hours serve the 
garners of eternity. Here in the church 
which he did so much to create may 
successive minds for many generations 
wrestling for truth find so much of it 
that each in his place may live a true and 
faithful life, triumphant over doubt and 
fear and all mean things. So lived he. 
And may little children, whose blue eyes 
shall stray to the forms and colours of 
these windows or spell out the tablet on 
the wall, in God’s good time grow to de- 
light as he did in sunshine and the Love 
that gives it, and in the human love that 
makes sunshine everywhere. So shall his 
memory mingle with that deep pure 
stream of holy influence that flows from 
the past to ‘ make glad the city of God.’ ”’ 


After the address, Mrs. G. H. Edwards 
and Miss Roscoe unveiled the memorials. 
The tablet consists of a border of Conne- 
mara marble, with lettering standing out 
from a background of alabaster, and is 
placed on the N.E. wall of the church. 
The inscription, read aloud by Mr. G. H. 
Edwards, 1s as follows :-— 


‘*In affectionate remembrance of the 
life and work of the Rev. Silas Farrington, 
First Minister of this Church (1889 to 
1904) which was built largely through his 
efforts. He completed here 50 years of 
service in America and England, as Minister 
of the Word, and died December 19, 1911, 
in his 82nd year, at Cannes, France, where 
he rests in the hope of the Life Eternal. 


The lore of Christ and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it him- 
self.”’ 


The five stained glass windows in the 
apse were next unveiled. The central 
figure represents the Sower, on either hand 
are figures representing Faith and Hope, 
and Charity and Liberty. After unveiling 
the windows, Mrs. Edwards spoke of the 
ready response which friends from far and 
near had given to the appeal for help in 
raising these memorials, and she hoped 
that for many years to come the 
memorials would be a reminder of the 
beautiful life associated with them. 


Mr. KE. Wilkes Smith, as secretary of the 
church and one of its trustees, thanked 
Mrs. Edwards and Miss Roscoe for so 
kindly unveiling the memorials, and on 
behalf of the church thanked the donors 
for their gifts, and assured them that the 
church authorities would accept the cus- 
tody of them and would with reverent 
care treasure and guard them. 


Extracts from several letters received 
from those who were unable to come were 
read, and the service closed with a hymn 
and the benediction, pronounced by Dr. 
Foat. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


BIRMINGHAM STUDIES IN SOCIAL 
ECONOMICS. 


THE SoctaLn Poricy or BISMARCK. 


WE have received the first two numbers 
of a new series of social studies, the out- 
come of investigations made by students 
working under the direction of the Social 
Study Committee of Birmingham Uni- 
versity, to which reference has more than 
once been made in these pages. Miss © 
Ashley gives us an extraordinarily interest- 
ing study of the social policy of Bismarck, 
which is not only good history, but good 
sociology. The evolution of Bismarck’s 


thought from ‘‘ Junker’’ism to the kind ~~ 


of State Socialism in which he afterwards 
came to believe is carefully traced. Im- 
mediately after he came into office he 
began to show his interest in social problems, 
which, to some extent, at least, was 
stimulated by what he saw of the English 
Co-operative movement in 1862. As early 
as 1863 he demanded an examination of 
the labour question, although Itzenplitz, 
the Minister of Commerce of the time, 
thought there was no question to discuss ! 
Bismarck laboured hard for this minister’s 
conversion, with whom in the year of the 
founding of the empire he started a long 
correspondence on social questions. Itzen- 
plitz must have been a man of some 
individuality as he accumulated 17 letters 
from the man of ‘‘ blood and iron,’’ before 
replying ! 

The most valuable and certainly not the 
least interesting portion of a really useful 
study is that dealing with German insur- 
ance legislation, which is compared with 
the recently introduced English system. 
On the whole it may be said, as Miss 
Ashley points out, that Germany has not 
repented of its experiment nor of the 
general policy of which it is a particular 
instance. 


ENVIRONMENT AND EFFICIENCY. 


The other study ‘‘ Environment and 
Efficiency,’’? by Miss May Thomson, comes 
opportunely at a time when the eugenists, 
or at least some of them, are inclined to 
lay too much stress on the importance of 
heredity, to the exclusion of environment. 
Miss Thomson’s purpose has been ‘‘ to 
show by a collection of definite results the 
overwhelming part played by environment 
in the building-up of human efficiency. She 
has investigated the records of certain 
industrial schools and emigration homes, 
with those of 20 children boarded out by 
the Glasgow Parish Council, with a view 
to discovering what becomes of those 
children who have been removed from a 
less to a more favourable environment. 
It ought to be noted that the cases are not 
** selected,’’ but simply set down as they 
came, starting from a given date. The 
results are most striking. Out of 265 cases 
192 were satisfactory, 44 were doubtful, 
and 29 were unsatisfactory. Of these 29, 
however, it should be noted that 8 were 
difinitely mental cases, and five almost 
deficient. Miss Thomson has, therefore, 
easily disposed of a pseudo-scientist writing 
in the Mendel Journal for 1909, who deli- 
vered himself of the preposterous state- 
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ment that ‘‘ the stunted individuals are 
not the product of a one-roomed tenement, 
but the one-roomed tenement is the ex- 
pression of the inherent incapacity of this 
race to be able to do anything better for 
itself; it is the natural outcome of their 
already existing physical, moral, or intel- 
lectual degeneration.’’ One does not wish 
ill to people capable of such a sentiment as 
this, but the present writer perpetually 
finds himself wishing that this Mendelian 
and various other superior persons who 
wish to ‘‘ improve ’’ the poor had to live 
for six months, from October to April, in a 
third-floor back on a pound a week, which 
they had to earn as the poor have to earn 
it. Such an experience would not only 
soften their hearts, but clear their heads 
of an infinite amount of untenable social 
dogmas. The social studies referred to 
are published by Messrs. Longmans, price, 
2s. net each. 
i 


Tur Rev. Dr. Walter Walsh, of Dundee, 
has been appointed to succeed the Rev. 
Charles Voysey as pastor of the Theistic 
Church, Swallow-street, Piccadilly. Dr. 
Walsh, who was ordained to the Baptist 
ministry, formerly held charges at Pit- 
lochry and Newcastle-on-Tyne. Later on 
he accepted the invitation to the Gilfillan 
Memorial Church, Dundee, and a year ago 
formed the Free Religious Movement which 
was carried on at Kinnaird Hall. His 
ministry in Swallow-street will begin on 
January 12. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. ; 


Astley.—On Saturday, December 14, a sale 
of work was opened by Mrs. William Eckersley, 
of Lime House, Lowton. Mr. T. Smith, of Peel 
Hall, Astley, presided, and as a Churchman 
expressed his great appreciation of the work 
which is being done for the moral and religious 
life of the village in -eonnection with the 
Unitarian chapel. The chairman was sup- 
ported on the platform by the Rev. P. Holt, 
Mr. Wm. Eckersley, Mr. Thomas Hamer, J.P., 
Mr. G. Holden, Mr. John Lee, and Mr. John 
Holland, J.P. Letters of regret for absence 
were read from the Vicar, the Rev. J. J. Wright, 
and the Rey. R. Stuart Redfern. There was a 
large attendance, and the sales and donations 
amount to over £60. 

Billingshurst.—The series of week-evening 
lectures in connection with the Free Christian 
Church was continued last Tuesday, the 17th 
inst.; when the Rev. W. Tudor Jones, of Lon- 
don, delivered a lecture on ‘* New Zealand and 
the Maoris.’’ Of the Maoris he spoke very 
favourably. They were capable, he said, of 
the highest intellectual and moral. develop- 
ment, as had been proved by many living 
examples, and by their general peaceful and 
industrious conduct. There was a good attend- 
ance, and a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
at the close of the lecture. 

Blackpool.—The Temperance Hall, Bispham, 
has recently been purchased by Mr. Cuthbert 
©. Grundy, J.P., and offered to the Bispham 


Urban District Council for use as a public hall 
or institute by the inhabitants. This generous 
gift has been accepted, and it is believed that 
it will prove a real boon to the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Grundy has in addition presented a num- 
ber of books for the library which has recently 
been established. It is expressly stated that no 
intoxicants shall be supplied or consumed on 
the premises, but that the hall may be used 
without any restrictions on account of political 
or theological or other opinions or beliefs 
or partizanship. 

Blackpool.—A sale of work was held in the 
schoolroom of the Unitarian Free Church on 
Wednesday, December 11, in aid of the church 
funds. The opening ceremony on the first 
day was performed by Councillor W. Roberts, 
of Morecambe, the minister, the Rev. J. 
Horace Short, presiding. On Thursday the 
sale was opened by Miss Blezard, of Black- 
pool, and Miss Maxwell presided. The amount 
realised was £46 8s. 

Brighton.—On December 11 a presenta- 
tion of books and bookcase was made to Miss 
Mellor and Mr. H. W. Aldrich in view of their 
forthcoming marriage, on behalf of the Sunday 
school of Christ Church. Miss Boys, in making 
the presentation, referred to Miss Mellor’s ten 
years of faithful work in the school, and Mr. 
Dallaway (superintendent) and the minister, 
the Rev. Priestley Prime, added expressions 
of congratulation and goodwill. A musical 
programme which had been arranged by Miss 
Burgess followed. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—The 201st anniversary 
of the Churchgate-street Chapel was celebrated 
on Sunday and Monday, December 15 and 16, 
congratulations being received from ministers 
in the neighbourhood. A concert was held on 
Monday. The Rev. Geo. Ward, the minister- 
in-charge, presided in the absence of the Rev. 
Arthur Golland. 

Chester.—A sale of work took place in the 
schoolroom adjoining Matthew Henry’s Chapel 
on Wednesday, the 11th inst. Mr. W. Orrett 
presided at the opening ceremony, which was 
performed by Mr. F. H. Illingworth, one of the 
chapel trustees. Owing to the success of this 
effort the remaining debt has been cleared. 

liford.—A sale of work, &c., was held in the 
schoolroom of the Unitarian Church, on Satur- 
day, December 14. The opening ceremony 
was performed by Miss Holland, the Rev. A. H. 
Biggs presiding. Mr. E. R. Fyson, chairman 
of the congregation, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Miss Holland, stated that all the 
departments of their church were in a healthy 
state. During the day the church orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. H. D. Holdom, contributed 
a varied programme of music, and at the close 
of the sale a concert was given. The object of. 
the sale of work was to raise £25 to balance up 
the finances of the year. The net proceeds 
reached £30. 

Lewes.—The annual sale of work in aid of 
the funds of Westgate Chapel was held at the 
Pheenix Institute on Tuesday, December 10. 
Alderman Every presided at the opening, which 
was performed by the Mayoress of Lewes (Miss 
Stott). The Rev. J. M. Connell offered a 
welcome to all present, and cordial speeches 
were made by the Rev. B. Wilkinson (Congre- 
gational), the Rev. 8. J. Cowdy (Congrega- 
tional), the Rev. Granville Ramage (Presby- 
terian), and the Rev. T. E. Brigden (Wesleyan). 
A musical programme was given in the evening, 
and the sale was very successful. 

Miansfieid.—The second of the series of meet- 
ings for the session was held in the Schoolroom 
of the Cid Meeting House on Wednesday 
evening, December 11, when a lecture on 
‘‘ The House of Wisdom’’ with limelight 
illustrations, showing Simon Memmi’s frescoes 
in the Chapter House of the Dominican Church 
of St. Mary in Florence, was given by the Rev. 
KE. I. Fripp, of Leicester. There was a good 
attendance, and the lecture was much ap- 
preciated. 
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Southend : Resignation.—The resignation of 
the Rev. Thomas Elliot, minister of the 
Unitarian Church, which will take effect in 
September, 1913, has been accepted~ with 
sincere regret by the Church Committee. 

rd.—Owing to the success of a social 
gathering held last week, to which several old 
scholars were invited, it has been decided by 
the West Ham-lane Unitarian Sunday school 
teachers and elder scholars to form an old 
scholars’ society. The temporary hon. secro- 
tary, Mr. A. Philpot would be glad tohear from 
any old scholar, whether at home or abroad, 
who is desirous of joining the society. The 
school has now over 100 scholars with some 
thirty teachers, while an adult class recently 
started is attracting an average attendance 
of 25 young men and women. 

Torquay.—We regret that a serious inac- 
curacy relating to the financial position of 
Unity Church appeared in the account which 
we published last week of the opening of the 
church. Mr. Henry Lupton writes as follows : 
“* The facts are that we have raised by promises 
£3,120 (subsequently increased to £3,190), and 
that over 99 per cent. has been paid up. The 
buildings have been opened absolutely free 
from debt, and we expect to have a balance 
of £200 to £300 towards the small éndowment 
fund of £500 which we hoped to raise. We 
know that we have the hearty congratulations 
of our friends throughout the country, and we 
shall be still further indebted to them if they 
will assist us with the £200 to £300 which w. 
still want to complete our scheme. ”’ ‘ 

Wakefield—On Sunday, December 8, the 
anniversary sermons were preached at 
the Unitarian Chapel, the pulpit being 
occupied in the morning by the minister, the 
Rev. W. T. Davies, and in the evening by the 
Rev. H. R. Taverner, who also conducted <a 
children’s service in the afternoon. The 
annual soirée took place in the school on 
Monday, the Rev. W. T. Davies presiding. 
The Rev. D. D. Waters and Mr. Fred Clayton, 
of Leeds, addressed the gathering. 

Warwick.—On Wednesday, December 11, a 
recognition service was held in the High-street 
chapel to welcome the new pastor, the Rey. 
Gardner Preston. Sir M. H. Lakin, Bart., 
presided, supported by the Rev. Gardner 
Preston, the Rev. B. Hannah (Baptist), the 
Revs. C. H. Dodd, J. Gibson, F. Moore (Con- 
gregational), the Rev. A. M. Holden, former 
pastor of the chapel, and the hon. secretary, Mr. 
EK. Hill. Apologies for absence were read from, 
Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Dr. Jacks and others. — 
The chairman expressed the thanks of: the 
congregation to the secretary for his services in 
arranging for supplies during the last three 
and a half years. He himself was connected 
with the church by family traditions, and it 
was nearly a hundred years since his grand- 
father worshipped in it. The Revs. B. Hannah, 
C. H. Dodd, J. Gibson, and F. Moore also 
spoke. The Rey. G. Preston replied in suitable 
terms, and later in the evening presided over 
a social gathering at which the Mayor aud 
Mayoress of Warwick (Councillor and Mrs. 
Lloyd Evans) were present. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

In his book on ‘‘ Christmas in Ritual 
and ‘Tradition,’ which was reviewed 
in our columns last week, Mr. C. A. Miles 
gives some interesting and curious facts 
relating to the origin of the Christmas 
Carol. ‘‘ A carol, in the modern English — 
sense,’ he says, ‘‘may perhaps — be 
defined as a religious song, less formal — 
and solemn than the ordinary Church 
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hymn—an expression of popular and 
often naive devotional feeling—a thing 
intended to be sung outside rather than 
within church walls. There still linger 
about the word some echoes of its original 
meaning, for ‘ carol’ had at first a secular 
or even pagan significance. In twelfth- 
century France it was used to describe 
the amorous song-dance which hailed 
the coming of spring; in Italian it means 
a ring- or song-dance ; while by English 
writers from the thirteenth to the six- 
teenth century it was used chiefly of 
singing joined with dancing, and had no 
necessary connection with religion.’’ 
pile Nae 

“* Whether Christmas carols were ever 
danced to in England is doubtful; many 
of the old airs and words have, however, 
a glee and playfulness, as of human nature 
following its natural instincts of joy, 
even in the celebration of the most sacred 
mysteries. It is probable that some’ 
of the carols are religious parodies of 
love songs, written for the melodies of 
the originals, and many seem by their 
structure to,/be indirectly derived from 
the choral dances of farm folk, a notable 
feature being their burden or refrain—a 
survival of the common outcry of the 
dancers as they leaped around.’’ 


Tue “ ADESTE FIDELES.’’ 

In an interesting chapter dealing with 
the French Noéls and Latin Hymnody of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


Mr. Miles alludes to the sweet and solemn 


** Adeste Fideles,’’ which apparently comes 
from a date near 1700, and ‘‘ by its 
music and its rhythm, perhaps, rather 
than by its actual words has become the 
best beloved of Christmas hymns. The 
present writer,’ he continues, ‘‘ has 
heard it sung with equal reverence and 
heartiness in English, German, French, 
and Italian churches, and no other hymn 
seems so full of the spirit of Christmas 
devotion—wonder, awe, and tenderness, 
and the sense of reconciliation between 
Heaven and earth. Composed probably 
in France, ‘ Adeste, fideles, came to be 
used in English as well as French Roman 
Catholic churches during the eighteenth 
century. In 1797 it was sung at the 
chapel of the Portuguese Embassy in 
London; hence, no doubt, its once 
common name of ‘ Portuguese Hymn.’ 
It was first used in an Anglican church in 
1841, when the Tractarian Oakley tzans- 
lated it for his congregation at Margaret- 
street Chapel.’’ 


Tue Feast oF THE Nativity. 

The English people’s love of Christmas 
has survived many attempts to destroy 
it. ‘‘ These poor, simple creatures are 
made after superstitious festivals, after 
unholy holidays,’’ said a speaker in the 
House of Commons in the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Miles tells us how the Puri- 
tans when they had gained the upper 
hand proceeded to the suppression not 
only of abuses, but of the festival itself. 
“<An excellent opportunity for turning 
the feast into a fast—as the early Church 


had done, it will be remembered, with 


the Kalends  festival—came in 1644. 
In that year, Christmas Day happened 
to fall upon the last Wednesday of the 
month, a day appointed by the Lords 


and Commons for a Fast and Humiliation. 
In its zeal against carnal pleasures, Parlia- 
ment published the following ‘ Ordinance 
for the better observation of the Feast 
of the Nativity of Christ :— 

“Whereas some doubts have been 
raised whether the next Fast shall be 
celebrated, because it falleth on the day 
which, heretofore, was usually called 
the Feast of the Nativity of our Saviour ; 
the- lords and commons do order and 
ordain that public notice be given, 
that the Fast appointed to be kept on 
the last Wednesday in every month, 
ought to be observed until it be other- 
wise ordered by both houses; and 
that this day particularly is to be 
kept with the more solemn humiliation 
because it may call to remembrance 
our sins and the sins of our forefathers, 
who have turned this Feast, pretending 
the memory of Christ, into an extreme 
forgetfulness of him, by giving liberty 
to carnal and sensual delights; being 
contrary to the life which Christ himself 
led here upon earth, and to the spiritual 
life of Christ in our souls; for the 
sanctifying and saving whereof Christ 
was pleased both to take a human life, 
and to lay it down again.’ ”’ 


A Story OF THE TWELVE Niauts. 

A quaint Tyrolese story is told in Mr. 
Miles’ book on Christmas which owes its 
tigin to the notion, common throughout 
the Teutonic world, that a supernatural 
being, who has various names, is supposed 
to go her rounds and punish the girls 
who leave their flax unspun during the 
Twelve Nights, 7.e., the period between 
Christmas Eve and the Epiphany. ‘‘ At 
midnight on Epiphany Eve a peasant—not 
too sober—suddenly heard behind him 
‘a sound of many voices, which came 
on nearer and nearer, and then the Berchtl, 
in her white clothing, her broken plough- 
share in her hand, and all her train of 
little people, swept clattering and chattering 
close past him. The least was the last, 
and it wore a long shirt which got in the 
way of its little bare feet, and kept tripping 
it up. The peasant had sense enough 
left to feel compassion, so he took his 
garter off and bound it for a girdle round 
the infant, and then set it again on its 
way. When the Berchtl saw what he 
had done she turned back and thanked 
him, and told him that in return for 
his compassion his children should never 
come to want.’ ”’ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Massingham are arranging 
for a reunion of members of the Food 
Reform Summer School and others at 
Benares House, 17, Norfolk - terrace, 
Brighton, during the Christmas and New 
Year’s holiday season. There will be 
lectures, musical entertainments, &c., in 
the lecture hall which adjoins Benares 
House on similar lines to those given in 
August and September last, the first being 
by the Rey. Priestley Prime on ‘‘ The 
Origin of Life.’? The second lecture 
will be cn ‘‘ Buddhism,’’ and the third, 
by a Jew, on ‘‘'he Talmud and the 
Rabbis.’’ Inclusive terms for full board 
residence from 85s. Either food reform 
or ordinary diet is provided. 


Christian Service 


The new 1d. illustrated 
monthly review of Reli- 
gious Thought & Ac- 
tivity is just published. 


Christian Service 


is an undenominational 

organ and is quite free 

from Sectarian or Politi- 
cal Bias. 


Christian Service 


contains an adequate 

review of what all the 

Christian Churches are 
thinking and doing. 


Christian Service 


will be regularly contri- 

buted to by many lead- 

ing divines and eminent 
theologians. 


Christian Servic 


General Scope of Contents. 
The Christian Outlook. 
Leading Points from Sermons. 
Prominent Preachers. 
Reviews of New Religious Books. 
Our Sunday School Methods. 
Short Stories by Notable Writers. 
Home and Foreign Missions, etc. 
With the Social Workers. 
Religious Topography. 
Our Contemporaries. 
Religious and Social Pioneers. 
Temperance Progress, etc., etc. 


Christian Service 


No. 1 contains contri- 
butions by the DEAN 
of WESTMINSTER, 
CANON BARNETT, 
Revs. J. STUART HOL- 
DEN, DINSDALE 
YOUNG, ARCHDEA- 
CON WILBERFORCE, 
Dr. DIXON, HAROLD 
MURRAY, etc. 


Christian Service 


The New Spiritual 
Magazine does not com- 
pete with your Religious 
“favourite,” but forms 
an indispensable Sup- 
plement to the reading 
of every thoughtful 
Christian. 
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HACKNEY 
Hew Gravel Pit Church 


Abridged Appeal on behalf of 
New School Buildings Fund. 


f¥\HE Committee and Congregation are 

appealing for funds to provide new and 
enlarged accommodation for the Schools and 
Institutions of the Church, 

Tho School is one of the largest among our 
London Churches, has. over 200 scholars on 
the books, and has quite outgrown the rooms. 
The buildings are over 100 years old and in- 
conveniently planned. The Scheme for new 
buildings and enlargement provides :— 

(1) New Ciass Rooms. 

(2) Rooms for a Boys’ Club. 


(3) A Church Hall. 
(4) Better accommodation for the Chapel- 


keeper. 
Contributions should be sent to, and will be 
gratefully acknowledged by the Treasurer, 
Mr. J. 8. Harvie, 
40, Darenth-road, Stamford Hill, N, 
The following coniributions have already 
been received or promised :— 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation 
Additional conditional on £3,000 


£50 0 0 


Pe ee er ee 


being Talsed were are eet ei oder 50 0 0 
Members of the Congregation, in- 
cluding proceeds of HMntertain- 

ménts to date ice Stes syne 3 386 5. 7 

Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence, Bart. 200 0 0 


Mr. Charles Hawksley (subject as to 
£100 to the full scheme being 
undertaken) 

Mr. Edwin Tate (ditto) 

Mr. Ronald P. Jones (ditto) 

Mr. F. Nettlefold 

Mr. Walter, Baily v0 cs eee os 

Anonymous 

A Friend 

Dr. Robert Harris 2280 <y eas + 55 25 

Mr. C. Fellowes Pearson: ......... 

Mr. I. S. and Miss Lister.ic.... 2... 

Mr. F. L. A. Gibbs 

Professor and the Misses Upton 

Mrs. Russell Martineau 

Mr. J. F. L. Brunner, 3 

Mrs. Taylor 

Mr. fon Pritchard 

Mr. Richard A. Bush 

Mr. M. St. Alphonse 

Mrs. Robinson 

Mr. and Mrs. T. D. Carpenter...... 

Miss K. Ibbotson skids tesa ea cs 

Mrs. Petter 

Mr. James Briorly 

Mrs. C. Collins 

Mr. W. H. Scott 

Miss Pells 
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UNIVERSITY HALL, 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Buston Square.) 


PREACHERS: 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 


Dee. 22.—Rev, Josep Woop, late of Birming- 
ham. 
» 29.—Rev. G. HammTon Vance, late of 
Stephen's Green Church, Dublin. 


sy HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propagands. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—ls. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d-per 100; extra 
charge local pags.—A ddress to Epiror, ‘‘ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD snd RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
Porrer. 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss AticeE E. PassavaNT receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received,—Particularsfrom Miss SMITH 


ODGINGS. — A Country Resident 

needs occasional sleeping accommodation 

(no meals) within a mile of Charing-cross. 

Unexceptionable references required. — 

Address, LAWYER, InQuirER Office, 3, Hssex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


DEVON.—Delightful Winter Home 

. with lady and gentleman. House on 
hill facing south. Sunny verandah. Private 
sitting-room.—Mrs. Hayne Smiry, Ridgway, 
Dartmouth. 


THE ROYAL 


SURGICAL AID SOGIETY 


Chief Office: 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Patron: HiS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE BARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


Jubilee Year, 1912. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, &c., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 


every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. 


| 21,668 Appliances given in year ending 
September, 1912. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK 


Ege ect & (5 
Annual Subscription of ». 010 G 
Life Subscription of ... 5 5 €& 


Entitles to Two Recommendaticns per annum. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS © are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Gosling’s Branch), 19, Fleet Street, E.C., or by the 
Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ADIES’ Fine Hemstitched all-Linen 

HANDKERCHIEFS, narrow hem, 

ls. 6d. per half-dozen, postage 3d. Ladies’ 

Lawn Handkerchiefs, 1s. half-dozen, postags 

3d. Patterns and illustrated list free.— 
Hovrron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


MART WINTER BLOUSHS can be 
made from UHutton’s unshrinkable 
Woollen Blouse Material; warm, light, charm- 
ing designs ; newest sxades. 200 Patterns sent 
absolutely free.—Write, Hurton’s, 5, Larne, 
Ireland. ; 


*|\ a SAFE AND 


“for small investors. 


_ INQUIRER Publishing Company, Ltd., at the Office, 


Situations 
VACANT AND WANTED. 


AX OLD LADY residing in Hamp- 
stead wishes to hear of a Lady (good 
reader indispensable) to act as Useful Com- 
panion. A comfortable and quiet home 
offered, and good salary. — Address, E. H., 
31, Rudall-crescent, Hampstead. — 


x 


X-SERVICE MAN (48), single, 
abstainer, non-smoker, Unitarian adher- 

ent, desires situation as Caretaker, Attendant, — 
Porter, or any useful oecupation. Active. 
Exceilent charaeters.—Topp, Bel!levue-road, 
Colchester. : 


= —————S——— 
UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 
The Triumph of Faith. : ; 
StToprorD A. Brooks, M.A.. LL.D. | 
Five Points of Christian Faith. sey Z 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. a 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 
Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath $t., Hampstead, London, N.W. - 


| gr CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ia No. 50, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. é 
Chairman—Sirn ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—¥. H. A. -Harpcasrnur, 
LEsiiE T. Burner. | Miss Ceci, GRADWELL. 
Humpurey G. RussELL. ee 


aa 


SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. ——«™ 


Save &/- Monthly. Subscription Pree - 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable — 
Payable 5/- monthly and 


they receive 4 per cent. interest. 
Preference Shares of £10 cach now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. ae 
Deposits received at 3 and 3} percent.free 
of income tax. ae ee 
Investments are withdrawahle at any time — 
on short notice. Cues 
Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. f @ 


HENRY T, WRIGHT, Manager. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. es 
of every description accurately typed, 

js. per thousand words.—Miss KENNEDY, 17, ; 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. SE 


.y 


ICROSCOPE FOR SALE, by 


Oollins. Harley Binocular, with rack and 


~draw tubes ; Circular Mechanical Stare, rectan- 


gular and rotary motions; Sub-stare ditto ; 
large Mirror, best rack and fine adjustments ; 
rotating double Nose-piece ; 3 pairs Hye-pieces ; 
Webster’s Achromatic Condensers ; Polariscope ; 
stand Condenser; 6 objectives up to 4. Original . 
cost, £60. Perfest condition, seen in London, 
Any reasonable offer— Write, Barnzs, 18, Royal 


Mansions, Croydon, ets: 


TONEY. — Light, fine flavoured, 

4 clover honey. Lb- jars, Is. 2d., 4 1b. tins, =u 
3s. 9d., 7 Ib. tins, 6s. Post paid.—ERNest W. 
Marren, Park Corner, Hast Hoathly, Sussex. 


Printed by UNWIN BROTEERS,LTD.. 27, Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate Hill, London, H.C., and Published by THE 


3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. Manchester — 
(Wholesale), JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate.—Saturday, — 
December 21, 1912. ae 
* Regarding Advertisement Rates see inside Fron 
lover. Sia 
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[One Penny. 


NOW READY. 
Roan, gilt edges, 1s. 3d. net, by post, 1s. 4d. 


~ UNITARIAN POCKET BOOK 
AND DIARY FOR 1913. 


With List of Ministers and Congregations. 


Paper covers, 3d. net, by post, 33d. 


DIRECTORY OF MINISTERS 
AND CONGREGATIONS, 1913. 


READY, JANUARY Ist. 
Paper covers, Is. net, by post, 1s. 2d. 


ae ESSEX HALL YEAR BOOK, 
ass 1913. 


Cr. 8vo, 200 pp., gilt top, 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s. 9d. 


JOHANNINE THOUGHTS: 


Meditations in Prose and Verse suggested 
by Passages in the Fourth Gospel. 


Bac 5 By Dr. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


t 


= _ BOOK Room, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. | 


The Sunday School Association 


NOW READY. 


“YOUNG DAYS 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by Rev, J, J. WRIGHT. 


192 pages of Stories. 100 Pictures. Coloured 
; Frontispiece. A most attractive Christmas 
3 _ Present for Young People. Boards, 1s. 6d. 
net. Cloth, 2s. net. Postage 4d. 


Books for Gifts and Presents. 


Send for the New List of Reward and Gift 
Books, or, better still; visit the Association’s 
Book Room at Essex Hall, and inspect 
the attractive Books on Sale suitable for 
Presentation. 


UREN CRO Leeson ate 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland’s Latest Books. 


Origin and Character of the Bible. 
New Edition, Revisedand Enlarged, 3s. 6d. net. 


Religion and Evolution, 2s. 6d. net. 


Wealth, Beauty and Youth for All, 
2s. 6d. net. 


| . er Order from Essex Hall. 


On Literary, Educational, Scientific. Technical, Medics] 
= Law, Theological, and ALL other Subjects. 


Second-Hand at Half Prices, 
State Wants. Books Bought, 


_ BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL. 
W.&G. FOYLE, 138, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 


Catalogues Free. 


NOW READY. 


The Vision Splendid, 


FIVE ADDRESSES BY THE 


Rev. JOSEPH WOOD. 


One Shilling. 


T. SMITH & SON, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


‘‘Three Black Stones,” 


and other Stories. 


WRITTEN FOR GIRLS. PRICE 2s. Gd. NET. 
By K. E. COGSWELL. 
Orders, 197, Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 


VR. FRED MORGAN 


Dramatic Reciter and Impersonator 
of Dickens Characters. 


Over twenty complete programmes can be 
given. Evenings with Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and American authors, &e. Has given recitals 
in almost every town in the Kingdom.— 
Address, 42, Richmond-grove, Manchester. 


WHAT ARE WE? 


A Question never yet Answered by 
Christian Scientists. 


PRICE id., Post Free, 
From the Author, 


EDWARD A. SUTTON, 4, South Cliff, Eastbourne. 


“A Masterpiece of Brevity and Clearness,” 


The Fnquiver. 


Among recent articles are the following :— 


“The Truth and Fallacy of a Coming 
World Religion,’’ By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. Dec. 14 and 21. 

‘The English Village.” By T. R. Marr. 


‘¢Thistledown,’’ By J.Tyssuu Davis. 
Dee. 7. 


‘¢In the Midst of Them.” By the late Rev. 


E. P. Barrow, M.A. Nov. 30. 
‘© Under the Southern Cross.” By J. H. 
M. Noran. Nov. 23. 
‘¢ Play the Man.” By Rev. J. M. Luoyp 
THOMAS. Nov. 16. 
‘*Dawn in Darkest Africa.” By Puivip 
H. WICKSTEED. Nov. 16. 


To be obiained from THE PUBLISHER, 
3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Post free 13d, 


Schools. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Opened 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines with a 
Preparatory Department. Inclusive Fee, 60 
Guineas. 

Headmaster: H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BoARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Siero Lonpon, N. Head Mistress: Miss 

Linian Tarpot, B.A., Honours Lond. Pre- 

aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 

ation, Senior Cambridge Local, and Associated 
Board (Music). Healthy situation, Hockey, 
Cricket, and Swimming. |Special terms for 
daughters of Unitarian ministers.—Apply to 
the Heap MISsTREss. 


ROWBOROUGH BEACON, 
SUSSEX. 


Mr. J. V. Lister, M.A. Cambridge, receives 
a few Pupils requiring care and individual pre- 
paration for University and other exams. 

Special advantages for delicate pupils.— 
Apply, The Mount. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and preteens 
&c. Special attention to physical and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H.N.SrerHENsoN,M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON. 


AN-Y- BRYN, LLANDUDNO.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Sound Education under best conditions of 
health. 


For Prospectus and information apply to 
C. J. Montcomgry, M.A. Oxon, Head Master 


HANTRY -MOUNT SCHOOL, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss EstrHer Cask, M.A. 
Dublin (Classical Tripos, Cambridge). : 
Second Mistress: Miss EstERBROOK HIcKs, 
B.Sc. London. 

A sound education for Girls from 7 to 18 
years of age. The School Building has been 
enlarged and there isnow accommodation for 
20 Boarders. 


HE BEACON,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 

HiGH-cLAss PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—The Sons of Gentlemen prepared for 
the Public Schools and the Royal Naval Col- 
lege. Special attention is paid to giving the 
boys a thorough educational grounding. Airy 
class rooms and dormitories, high bracing 
situation. Fees 30 guineas a term. .—A pplica- 
tions to the Headmaster, Mr. A. F, GARRETT, 
M.A., “The Beacon,” Sevenoaks, Kent. 
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OUR CALENDAR. 


a 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning. 


N.B.—-The name of the Minister of the Church 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 
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SUNDAY, December 29. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Houpen, M.A. g 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. H. N. Canry. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C, BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. G. Cresszy, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. E. Darryn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. W. M. Wzsron, D.D., 
Ph.D. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. H. E. B. Srnreur, M.A. 

Finchley, Granville-road, Ballards-lane, 
and 6.30, Rev. E. E. Coneman, M.A. 

Forest Gate, Upton-lane, 11 and 6.30, Mr. E, 
CAPLETON. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Bertram ListEr, 
M.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 
6.30, Rev. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 1] and.7, Rev. A. H. Breas. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. Dr. Tupor Jonrs. Dec. 31, 
Watch Night Service, 11 p.m., Rey. Dr, 
TUDOR JONES. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11, Rey. 
J. A. Pearson ; 7, Rev. W. Woop1ina. 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rornr, 

B.A. 

Leytonstone, 632, High-road, 6.30, Rev. J. 
ARTHUR PEARSON. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNOowETH 
Pops. 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Mr. F. Enywin ALLEN. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
Dovertas W. Rosson, B.D. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. T. P. Speppine ; 7, Rev. G. Crrrcn- 
Ly, B.A. : 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
Lionet TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. F. B. 
Ayres, Pioneer Preacher; 6.30, Mr. 

: C. A. Pipmr. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, W.C., 11.15 
and 7, Rev. G. Haminron VaNncr. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wunbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Mr. Wm. 
Lun, B.A. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11 and 7, Rev. J. 
WIitson. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 3 
and 6.30, Rev. T. F. M. Brooxway. 


1] 


ApBrrstwytu, New-street Meeting House, 11 
and 6,30. Supply. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. McDowEtu. 


BIRMINGHAM, Old Meeting Church, Bristol- 


street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Liuoyp 
THOMAS. 
Birmincuam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
aoe 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. AUSTIN, 
Buackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free 
Church, Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev BH Boveri Smirs. 


Botton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Istan Jones, M.A. : 

BovuRNEemMovtTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev V. D. Davis. 

Briprort, Unitarian Chapel, Hast-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. W. Lyppon Tucker, B.A. 

Brigutron, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
ll and 7, Rey. PrirsttEY PRIME. 

Bury Sr. Epmunps (Free Christian), Church- 
gate-street, 11 and 6.45, Rey. GEORGE 
WARD. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 
6.30, Rev. G. STREET. 

CursteR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 
6.30, Rev. D. Jenkin Evans. 

Criirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Dr. G. F. Becks. 

Dean Row, 10.45 and 
StyaL, 6.30, Rev. E. A. Voysny, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A, GINEVER. 

Dustin, Stephen’s Green West, 12 and 7, Rev. 
E. Saveutt Hicks, M.A. 

EversHamM, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. WittiaAMs. 

GEE Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. VAuGHAN. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 
and 6,30, Rev. 8, Burrows. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lrrps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. I. 
Frirp, B.A. 

Lricestmr, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30. 

Lewes, Westgate Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. M. ConnzELL. 

Livrrroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverRPooL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rosprrts. 

LivrrpPoon, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. 
E. S. Russrevz, B.A.; .6.30, Rev. J. C. 
OpceErs, B.A. 

Maripstroneg, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MANCHESTER, Cross-street Chapel, 10.30, and 
6.30, Rev. E. L. H. THomas, B.A. 

MAncuHESTER, Platt Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WaiTAKER, B.A. 

New BricHTon and Liscarp, Memorial 
Church, Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. 
T.. Parry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, near Free Library, 
10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Atrrep Hatt, M.A. 

Newrorr, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Rupp. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

Portsmouts#, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rev. G. W. THomMpson. 

PortsmMoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

PrEstTON, Unitarian Chapel, 
10.45 and 6:30. 

ScarBorouGcH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JosEPH WAIN. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WiLtiaAm AGAR. = 

SourHport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. R. Nicon Cross, M.A. 

SoutHampron, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Church, Higher-terrace, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, Dudley Institute, 11, no 
service; 6.30, Mr. GrorGe KENDALL. 

‘* Dickens’ Christmas Carol.’’ 

West Kirsy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 11 

and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkgs. 


ll and 


Church-street, 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout- 
street, 6.45, Rev. RamsprEn BALMrForTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, 1319, Govern- 
ment-street, Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 


DEATH. 
SLADE.—On December 16, Mary Slade, aged 
78, the faithful friend and maid of Miss 


Tagart, Manor Lodge, Hampstead. Interred 
at Bridport. 


Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 


pomee” Yae 


“OLD LADY residing in Hamp- 


LY ands 
any stead wishes to hear of a Lady (good 


reader indispensable) to act as Useful Com- 
panion. A comfortable and quiet home 
offered, and good salary.— Address, E. H 

31, Rudall-crescent, Hampstead. ay 


*) 


PSSERVICE MAN (43), single soe 


abstainer, non-smoker, Unitarian adher- 
ent, desires situation as Caretaker, Attendant. 
Porter, or any useful occupation. Active, 
Excellent characters—Topp, Bellevue-road, 
Colchester. : 


IDDLE-AGED LADY wishes a 


position as Housekeeper. Excellent 
references.—D. D., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS FREE. 
The Triumph of Faith. tie 


po 


StoprorD A. Brooke, M.A., LL.D, 


Five Points ef Christian Faith. 2 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. — 


These publications sent free, also information on 
Unitarianism. Apply by letter to— 


Miss F. Hill, 36, Heath 8t., Hampstead, London, N.W. 


~ Ube Fnquirer. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the World :— 
PER QUARTIER aw 
Pra Hacr-YuakR .. See 
Pur YEAR ... oe: 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 


Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &c., should be 
made payable to THE INQUIRER Publishin 
Company, Lid., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
All communications for the Editor should be sent 


tee 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endorsed = 


“ Inquirer.” 


NOTICE. 


ys 


Ba 


Readers who experience difficulty in 


obtaining THE INQUIRER locally will 
greatly oblige by communicating with 
the Publisher, 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


W.C. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. | 
£8. d. 

Per Pagp AAS seen 7O, 2020's 
Haur Page... ven Fat Wes Veo!) 
Perr CoLtumn ... Ree Pray Vien Ue 0e 
IncH IN COLUMN io se 0° 58:6 
Front Paczr—InoH inCotumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES, 
All orders under this heading must 
be accompanied by remittance. 


Calendar Notices, 10/- for.entire year, for 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each. 


Births, Marriages, 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 


Situations Vacant and Wanted, &c., 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6 words or 


part of 6 words, 8d. Second and following a = 


insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments in re- — 
spect of Advertisements should be made to 
he Manager, ‘‘ Inquirer” Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. en 


Advertisements should arrtve not later than 
Twelve o'clock on THURSDAY to appear 
the same week, ; ope 


and Deaths, 
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Place, Hampstead, N.W. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE proprietors of the daily newspapers 
are to be congratulated upon their unani- 
mity in suspending publication upon 
Christmas Day. The public interest and 
the spirit of goodwill have triumphed over 
the forces of competition; and last Wed- 
nesday the immense and highly organised 
machinery for the distribution of news- 
papers came to a standstill. Anyone who 
will pause to consider the speed with 
which work of this kind has to be done, 
and the incessant demands of the public, 
demands which in recent years have made 
immense inroads upon Sunday, will appre- 
ciate the greatness of the boon. The 
pioneers in this movement, like the Man- 
chester Guardian, which has not appeared 
on Christmas Day for 50 years, are deserv- 
ing of all honour as public benefactors. 

eek Sigeteg. | 

Tue figures of the census of church 
attendances taken recently in Liverpool, 
are quite devoid of comfort for any form of 
Christian faith, Catholic or Protestant, 
Anglican or Nonconformist, Orthodox or 
Heretic. They have given rise to a good 
deal of comment, but there is nothing 
sensational or startling about them. They 
only condense into a more precise form 
the impressions which careful observers 
have formed for themselves. It is one of 
the cases where it is much easier to diagnose 
causes than to prescribe remedies. The 
causes may be divided into two classes, in- 
tellectual and social, and of these the socia] 
are In many ways the more significant. 
We are only just beginning to bring the 
spiritual imagination to bear upon the 
break-up of traditional habits in our 
great city populations, divorced from 


- ancestral memories, dazzled by the possi- 


pleasures_which can be enjoyed without 


effort. 
* * 


THERE is a tendency among some people, 
who regard religion simply as one of the 
competing interests of life, to urge the 
adoption of what are called modern 
methods in order to cure the growing 
slackness in church attendance. Shorter 
services, striking and bizarre subjects for 
sermons, temporary alliances with social- 
ism or some other dominating interest 
of the moment, free and easy methods in 
which the stately ritual of the past is 
replaced by discussion, have all had their 
advocates, and in the hands of clever men 
won some temporary success. But there 
is far less confidence in ingenious novelties 
of this kind than was the case even a few 
years ago. Quietly and steadily we are 
coming back to the only possible point 
of’ view, that an easy and pleasant kind of 
religion has little in it that men should 
desire it. It is always true that man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity and a 
temporary, divorce from the comfort and 
power of religion may be one of the hidden 
ways of divine preparation for a fresh 
outpouring of the Spirit. 

LPR 

THERE is a sense of mingled loss and 
gain, of hope and regret, in some words by 
Dr. Monro Gibson, which appeared re- 
cently in the Daily News and Leader, in 
connection with the close of his long minis- 
try at St. John’s Wood Presbyterian 
Church. ‘‘ One thing I deplore,’’ he said, 
‘“is an unquestioned falling-off in the 
reading of the Bible. In the old days 
people would read the Bible regularly, 
chapter a day, right through. I am afraid 
there is comparatively little of even that 
faulty method to-day. The Bible is 
crowded out by novels and newspapers and 
magazines—though, of course, when it is 
really studied it is studied much more in- 
telligently than it used to be. Family 
prayers, too, have become far less of an 


people, when they set up house, don’t set 
up family prayers, as their fathers did, 
No doubt the rush of modern life has a 


good deal to do with it, butitisasymptom —_- 


one sees with sorrow.’’ ¥ 
* * 


On the subject of the new attitude to- 
wards traditional statements of truth Dr. 
Gibson spoke as follows :— 

** We go to the Bible for a vision of the 
human soul in its aspiration Godward—itg 
aspiration towards God and its inspiration 
from God. Now, you cannot represent this 
by dogmas. We have got away from that, 
You must express it in terms of human life, 
jn pictures of actual human experience. 
The new message is not God in a Book, but 
God in the men that wrote the Book ; not 
God in a dogma, but God in human ex~ 
perience. A man must have something in 
him to respond to the Divine, he must have 
aspirations, but those aspirations often 
have to be wakened into life. In the old 
days the motive of fear would awaken them. 
To-day you must accomplish it by show- 
ing the effect of aspiration, of a longing for 
higher and better things as it has worked 
in actual human experience.’’ 

ah Me tes 

In resolving to discontinue the use of the 
Athanasian Creed in their Cathedral the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford have given 
an official sanction to a practice which has 
been adopted quietly and without episcopal 
protest by many of the clergy. Even in 
Westminster Abbey the creed is sung as an 
anthem without what are known as the 
‘“damnatory clauses.’’ It was unlikely, 
however, that the public action of a 


a | Cathedral Chapter would be allowed to pass 


without protest. The forces of orthodoxy 
have been marshalled in defence of the 
Catholic Faith, and the Church Times has 
fulminated with threadbare anathemas 
against latitudinarians. On the other hand 
there has been some liberal criticism from 
the point of view of legality and of the 
obligations which rest upon the clergy, 
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however burdensome and antiquated they 
may be, until relief is granted by Act of 
Parliament. But we think that this is 
pushing abstract arguments of consistency 
beyond the limits of wisdom and common- 
sense. As a living society the Church of 
England must adapt itself to its surround- 
ings and grow into new habits of mind ; and 
legal reform is only possible when a clear 
case has been made out for it in the con- 
vincing language of conduct and daily 
habit. The reformer makes his demand 
in the most telling way he can. He may be 
beaten by official interference or the inertia 
of the public, but he trusts to the forces of 
life and the better mind of the Church to 
justify him when he has the courage to 
translate the thoughts of many hearts into 


action. 
* * * 


Tue death of the Rev. 8. A. Tipple has 
called forth some fine and simple tributes 
to the value of his ministry, so fragrant 
in the memories it has left behind it of 
quiet dignity and singleness of heart. It 
is well for us to be reminded that celebrity 
does not necessarily imply greatness of 
soul, or an obscure place poverty in 
spiritual gifts. Many of the qualities 
which lead to quick success in the pulpit 
and the ephemeral fame of the platform 
and the press have little to do with the 
insight of experience or the deeper loyal- 
ties of the Christian character. Popularity 
is a hard mistress, and the desire of it 
often makes the heart incapable of loving 
God. Many workers in the quiet corners 
of the vineyard will be encouraged as they 
read the uneventful record of Mr. Tipple’s 
ministry, and probably he himself would 
have craved for no richer reward. 

* * * 

THERE was a meeting, delightful in its 
simplicity and friendliness, in the parish 
room of St. Mary’s, Paddington, on Mon- 
day evening to say farewell to Canon 
Lilley. Dr. Clifford was there as a friend 
and neighbour, and various other people 
who have turned to the quaint little church 
on Paddington Green as a spiritual Mecca 
in the wilderness of London ; but it was 
composed chiefly of the men and women of 
the very poor parish, among whom Canon 
Lilley has lived for many years. Loud 
applause greeted Dr. Clifford’s suggestion 
that means must be found to bring him 
back to London. If those who control 
these things recognise the need of the 
hour, they will not allow the official pre fer- 
ence for average clerical types to place its 
chilling veto uponjhis return. Preachers who 
are fertile in easy forms of compromise, and 
men who run with zest in the leading strings 
of their denomination, are fairly plentiful in 
the pulpits of all the churches ; but what 
we need, and too rarely get, is men of wide 
and sensitive sympathies, who live close 
enough to the heart of Christianity to re- 
interpret it to the modern mind. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN PULPIT 


THE ETERNAL LIFE 
MANIFESTED. 


A Sermon for Christmas Day. 


By James Drummonp, D.D. 


‘That which was from the beginning, that 
which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes, and our hands handle!, concern- 
ing the word of life .and the life was manifested, 
and we have seen, and bear witness, and declare 
unto you the life, the eternal life, which was 
with the Father, ‘and was manifested unto us) ”’ 
—1 Johni. 1, 2. 


Tue little Epistle from which these 
words are taken is one of the most pro- 
found, and at the same time one of the 
most artless compositions in the New 
Testament. His thoughts drop from the 
writer sometimes without any very obvious 
connection, and it is not easy to analyse 
them so as to exhibit the articulation 
of the several parts. But while it makes 
little appeal to the logical understanding, 
it goes down to the depths of religious 
experience, announces the most transcen- 
dent ideals in the simplest language, and 
makes the most searching appeals to the 
conscience and the heart. For this reason 
it is one of the most precious of devotional 
books, one to be taken into the secret 
chamber, and used as a test of our sin- 
cerity and uprightness. In reading it 
we breathe an upper air, pure as on 
mountain solitudes, and we enter into 
communion with one of the chosen spirits 
of our race, and through him into that 
high and holy fellowship of which he 
speaks with such unassuming confidence, 
Its most characteristic teaching may 
serve to guide our meditations on this 
Christmas Day. 

The work is always spoken of as an 
epistle, and it is obviously written to 
certain persons who are well known to 
the writer, and who are supposed to know 
him so intimately that it is needless’ to 
tell them who he is. Neither at the be- 
ginning nor at the end does it resemble a 
letter ; for there is no name either of the 
sender or of the recipients, so that we 
are indebted to tradition for our knowledge 
of the author. We are assured that in the 
early Church it was uniformly ascribed 
to the venerable Apostle John, who, after 
the ruin of Palestine by the arms of Rome, 
retired to Ephesus, where he died in ex- 
treme old age, the last survivor of Chrisi’s 
selected band of twelve. Notwithstanding 
this unanimity of early belief, the ascription 
of the Epistle to John has been pro- 
nounced erroneous by many scholars of 
modern times. This variety of opinion 
opens a large question which we cannot 
at present discuss. I will only say for 
myself that I think John’s authorship 
has been disputed on insufficient grounds. 
But in any case the spiritual value of these 
few pages remains almost, if not wholly, 
unimpaired. The writer speaks with a 


fairness and earthly satisfactions, 
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quiet authority, which sits so naturally 
upon him that it requires no parade. He 
is full of affection towards those whom 
He addresses. 

“* brothers,’’ his ‘‘ little children. ’ 


a is a man of vivid religious experiences, _ 


who has looked into the abyss of sin, 


with its darkness and death, and scaled — 


the heights of holiness where the Father 


reigns in eternal and unclouded light. 
And he felt in himself that it was through — 
Jesus Christ that the supernal life had — 
come to him, and filled his heart with love. —_ 


This leads us to the thought with whieh — 


the Epistle opens, and which we may 
regard as its dominant theme. 


It is clear that the fundamental fact Be 


in the writer’s experience was that he had 
undergone a momentous spiritual change, 


Looking back upon this change, he de- — 


scribes it in the strongest language :— 
‘“ We have passed out of death into life.”’ 
Yet we have no reason to suppose that he 


was ever what is called a bad man, or — 
had been negligent of the ordinary observ- 
It is probable that in — 
all outward things he had conformed — 
to the moral standard of his day. But— 
such conformity is quite compatible with 


ance of religion. 


a secret selfishness of heart, with low- 
standards of judgment, and with a pre- 
vailing worldliness of motive. He had 
come to see that this lower life, if life it 
could be called, with all its seeming 
was 
drawn from beneath, and had no per- 
manence, and that, if a man would truly 
live, he must be born from above, and 
become partaker of the universal and 
eternal Spirit. This higher life had taken” 
possession of him. A new ideal had 
commanded his reverent admiration, new 
motives had stirred within him, the 


transient glories of an earthly existence 


had lost their charm, old temptations had 
dropped away and ceased to trouble 


him, and the pangs of wounded self-love — 


had given place to an ineffable peace. 
He had learned at last what it was to live. 
Now this consciousness of a blessed 
life within, with its visions and revelations, 
and its subduing spell upon worldly and 
selfish passion, is the primary fact in all 
Christian’ experience. Whatever  inter- 
pretation we may give to it, it cannot in 
itself be denied or explained away. The 
moment when first we love, when first 
we gaze upon the human form with a 
reverent awe, and honour the unseen son of 
God, hidden in the most degraded, when 
first we look upon the world and _ its 
pursuits, 
of our own selfish cravings, 
the unchangeable centre of truth and 
justice, that moment is as vivid as a flash 
of lightning in the dark, and bears a 
Divine message to the soul. The burden 


of that message is that this is the life — 


eternal, the life which alone abides amid 


They are his ‘‘ Relovedi eee 


not from the unstable centre — 
but from, 
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the decay of nations and the crash of 
empires, and possessing itself in peace can 
smile in the face of death, This is ‘‘ the 
witness within,’’ the foundation of an 
assured faith, the impregnable rock, which 
rests not on the shifting sands of argument 
and speculation, but on the solid basis of 
man’s profoundest consciousness. 


To the aged Apostle, as he looked back 
on the departed years, another fact was 
equally clear and certain: this hfe had 
not come to him as a spontaneous growth, 
but had been revealed to him in Jesus 
Christ. He had walked with him by 
the-shores of the Galilean Lake, and hung 
upon his words, and loved him, with 
perhaps too fiery and untrained a zeal, 
while that Life Beautiful was still visible 
upon earth. But ever since his beloved 
Teacher had drooped his head upon the 
cross the Spirit had been speaking to his 
longing heart; and it may be that he 
was an old man before he knew in its 
completeness that birth from above, 
whereby he found himself in a kingdom 
of God, and in fellowship with the Father 
and the Son. How often is it good for 
us that those whom we have loved as 
Se pee leaders should be taken from 

; for then all that was transient and 
Baihle in them passes from our view, or 
is glorified in our grateful memory, and 
we come to see the ideal and essential man, 
and the Divine secret of his life. So in 
the memory of the Apostle that hfe which 
had not been recognised in all its grandeur 
and power while it was still present, 
became more and more distinct as it stood 
out in bold contrast to the lower life which 
he saw all around him, the one luminous 
spot in a world which seemed to be lying 
in wickedness. He now beheld new depths 
of spiritual meaning as he recalled the 
expression of that ‘face, and felt a new 
throb of exalted feeling as he remembered 
the warm pressure of that hand. Yes, 
the life had been revealed to sight and 
touch, and had passed into the disciple’s 
heart. That life was love; but how 
describe it, that plant which had its 
roots in God, and spread abroad its 
branches for the healing of the nations ? 
To him, who had been an ardent, vindictive, 
and ambitious youth, it stood forth as a 
soul-subduing power, summing up in 
itself all Divine excellence, and making 
worldly passions and self-seeking appear to 
be the worthless things they are. He had 
loved his teacher as a friend loves his 
friend, and had, no doubt, felt the soothing 
influence of the higher love resting upon 
him; but the cross revealed it in its 
hidden greatness and heavenly purity. 
** He laid down his life for us ’’: was it 
as the disciple stood beside the cross 
that the scales fell from his eyes, and all 
the meaning of self-sacrificing love shone 
upon his opened vision, or did it gradually 
become more and more evident, and 
disclose all its vast consequences, as the 
years went slowly by, bringing their new 
experiences of cruel opposition and heart- 
rending sorrow? We cannot tell; but 
we may be sure that that Spirit which 
bloweth where it listeth breathed upon 


-Divine’ visions, 


his soul its regenerating air, and gave him 
and inspired the words 
which still speak to our hearts to-day. 


Now, if the interior life is the immoy- 
able foundation of religious faith in its 
widest sense, this second experience is the 
basis of distinctively Christian faith. It 
is true that we have not seen and handled, 
and it is only in imagination that we can 
walk with Christ in Galilee, and listen 
to his pleading voice by the lake-side 
or on the mountain, or pray with him in 
Gethsemane, or weep beside his cross. 
Nevertheless, it may be good for us too 
that he has gone away, and that only 
the great impression of a life in God is 
left, so that we may not be unintelligently 
bound by an authority without, but, 
conscious of his Spirit within, may be 
freely shaped by it according to our 
varying dispositions and abilities. Those 
who saw and handled have delivered 
their message to the world, and still that 
message appeals to our hearts, and the 
Christ-life enters in, and makes all things 
new. We too have seen with the eyes of 
the spirit, and have found that this is 
the way of peace, and leads to the highest 
communion which is known to man. 

The message reaches us along two 
lines of transmission. 


So far as we can learn, Christianity was 
spread abroad for many years simply by 
oral teaching. It was the living voice of 
kindled faith, the persuasive influence of 
changed and sanctified lives, the tender 
services of compassion, and the spirit of 
brotherhood pervading the scattered socie- 
ties of disciples, that wrought for Christian- 
ity its early triumphs. The life, though 
it had become broken and partial, was 
still manifest in human form, and presented 
to the eyes of men a new ideal working 
as a restoring power in the midst of a 
corrupt society, and transforming many 
a humble home into a temple of God. 
It was thus that the Christian Church 
was formed, fusing together through the 
power of one Spirit men of various nations, 
and wakening amid diverse languages 
echoes of the one eternal voice which, 
throughout the world, speaks to every 
listening heart. And so, without any Scrip- 
tures, the life might have come down, 
with ever increasing volume, to our own 
day. And indeed it has come down; and 
though sometimes the dreams of Apostles 
and martyrs may -seem to have perished 
amid the dread realities of a brutal and 
degraded Christendom, the life is still here, 
and still its most powerful organs are 
lives surrendered to the call of God, 
and lips touched with holy fire. Still we 
behold it in the unselfish ardour of dedi- 
cated youth, and the serene glory of 
hallowed age, in the simple and loving 
service of ministering hands, and in the 
patient trust that meets affliction with un- 
daunted front. Sometimes it comes, in 
response to earnest pleading, like a rushing 
mighty wind to hearts that seem little 
prepared, sometimes with calm and silent 
growth amid the sweet blessedness of a 
Christian home. In the former case 
there may be a keener consciousness of 
its power and its source, but in both alike 
it is the life that was manifested of old, 
and has been transmitted through succes- 
sive generations with immortal power. 

But while all this is true, we cannot 
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dispense with the Gospels and the other 
writings of the New Testament, which 
convey to us the portraiture of Christ’s 
life, the characteristic outlines of his 
teaching, and the impression which he 
made upon his earliest disciples. Too 
often his image has become distorted or 
blurred when it has been delivered too 
exclusively to traditional thought or 
imagination; and it is necessary to go 
back to the original sources, and recover, 
as far as we can, the genuine historical 
facts, and the real character of that 
spiritual consecration from which the 
whole Christian movement started. To 
do this has been one of the most dis- 
tinctive endeavours of theology in the last 
century. The Gospels have been brought 
under the most minute examination, and 
sometimes the results have seemed merely 
negative and destructive. But negative _ 
criticism has prepared the way for more 
constructive work ; and while it is no longer 
possible for those who allow their opinions 
to be swayed by evidence to deny. the 
presence of mistaken views, and eyen of 
legendary tales in the Gospels, the result 
of the whole inquiry has been, at least in 
my own opinion, to place Christianity on 
a far more spiritual basis, and to bring 
us closer to the great formative ideas 
which have been the purest sources of 
its power. The leading aim of the freer 
theology, especially in recent years, has 
been to come nearer to the religious con- 
sciousness of Christ himself, to interpret 
his inmost feeling, and to trace the relations 
of his Spirit to the varying needs and con- 
ditions of men. And when we take a 
large view of the Gospels, and do not lose 
ourselves in mere critical detail, we surely 
obtain a wonderful impression of a spirit 
of life, which was swayed by one dominant 
ideal ; which comes as a revealing light to 
those who sit in darkness, and neverthe- 
less have some faculty of spiritual vision ; 
and which, if we are discerning and simple 
of heart, commands our deepest veneration 
and love. Of this beauteous image, when 
once it has visited our minds, no criticism 
can deprive us; indeed judicious and 
reverent criticism will only set it forth 
in clearer light and purer colour. We now 
know the meaning of a Divine Humanity, 
and perceive what it is to be a child of 
God. We have seen the life, we have 
heard the voice of the Spirit, and have 
handled, at least in mystic dreams, the 
mighty bond of fellowship which links 
heaven and earth, and is at last to unite 
the brotherhood of man in one household - 
of God. 


Such, then, are the facts that fall within 
our immediate experience, the conscious- 
ness of a higher life within us, claiming 
our reverence and submission, and the 
connection of this life historically with 
Jesus of Nazareth. These facts, calling as 
they do for some interpretation, are the 
starting points of Christian theology. The 
Apostle gives them an interpretation which 
is not less profound because it finds its 
immediate response rather in the religious 
emotions than in the speculative intellect ; 
and in consequence suggests itself so 
readily that I have inevitably blended it 
with the description of the Apostle’s 
experience. This life has its eternal 
source in God, and therefore brings man 
into vital union with the Father in heaven, 
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When this thought becomes clear in our 
minds, we begin to see a Divine life per- 
vading creation. Even what we have 
regarded as great dead masses of matter are 
seen to be thrilling with energy, and 
shaping themselves, under the guidance of 
rational law, into an ordered universe. 
Nature is unveiled, and wherever we turn 
our eyes we see some thought of God, 
some reasoned form, impressed upon the 
living tissue of the world. From the 
majestic sweep of stars and the splendour 
of the immeasurable heavens down to 
the flower that we spurn as a weed and 
the glow-worm’s tiny lamp we see en- 
shrined a thought which appeals to our 
thought, and, if we are listening, we 
may hear a word of life speaking to our 
hearts. The living creatures in whom 
this life is most manifest rise in an ascend- 
ing scale, till they culminate in man, in 
whom alone, so far as. we can judge, 
there is the consciousness of a dual life, 
a life which, though given, has become 
his own, to use for such ends as he will, 
and another life which, though in him, is not 
his own, but claims his allegiance, and 
lights the way to a nobler future. This 
better life is too often stifled by sin; 
but the lower life of self which has been 
perversely chosen fades away, and the 
records of individuals and of nations 
which have perished in their sins have 
proved that this is not the eternal life. 
There are few, if any, who are not in their 
secret hearts aware of this, who are not 
at least dimly conscious of something 
better than they have attamed; but 
many do not know that it is the Divine life 
which is thus seeking them, and the Divine 
word which thus brings light to them 
and to every man. Most men require 
some appeal from without to waken this 
consciousness. We are made dependent 
on one another, and the abounding life 
of one enriches the poverty of another. 
And so when the fulness of time was come 
and the Spirit of Divine Sonship took 
complete possession of one man, he became 
the revealer of the life of sonship, and, 
wakening the dormant consciousness of 
man’s filial relation to God, he quickened 
men with the energy of his own life, and 
became the first-born among many sons 
of God. This highest life of the spirit 
must bring with it the highest thought 
of God. As we climb through the scale 
of being we receive grander and deeper 
revelations; and that which forms the 
supreme life of man is the highest which 
we can know of the life of God. ‘The 
essence of that supreme life, according 
to the Apostle, is love. With him, as 
with Paul, love is the greatest of spiritual 
gifts. This was the new force which, 
through Christ, had wrought its way into 
his soul, taming his fiery heart, con- 
quering his worldly ambitions, and making 
him ready to lay down his life for the 
brethren. If such was man’s highest, then 
God was love ; for man could not be higher 
than God, and this blessed life, with its 
holy consciousness of a Divine peace 
and a Divine leading, could come only from 
him who is the infinite Source of life and 
light. And so it is the eternal life, which 
was with the Father, and was manifested 
to us. May it rise with new power in 
our hearts this Christmas day, and abide 
with us for ever. 
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LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE TRUTH AND FALLACY OF A 
COMING WORLD RELIGION. 
HT: 


THERE must be something natural and 
indigenous in expectations of the second 
advent of Christ. All through history the 
hope has burst intermittently into flame. 
Though the gospel itself warned men against 
cries of ‘‘ Lo, here is the Christ,’’ and com- 
manded us that if it were said, “‘Behold, 
he is in the wilderness,’’, or ‘‘ he is in the 
inner chambers,’? we should not be 
perturbed —though Jesus said, ‘‘ Behold, 
I have told you beforehand ’’—yet the 
warning has not been effective. Wild 
and fantastic ideas have again and again 
taken fire in the fevered brains of vision- 
aries who have prophesied the end of 
the world and the second coming. Mad 
men and religious maniacs have set up 
to be themselves Christs and Messiahs 
re-incarnated again in this world, and have 
seldom failed, when’ lunatic enough, to 
secure a brief notoriety and enthusiastic 
following. Such insanities have always 
come to nought, and Humanity has gone 
steadily forward living on its great memories 
and trustsand its unfailing, never-ceasing 
inspirations. 

In some respects these fanatical fore- 
casts deserve our sympathy. They are 
indeed indigenous to our nature in so far 
that hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. They are a recoil from the dull 
and spiritless routine of the present 
and a revolt from the dead and cramping 
traditions of the past. Souls full of im- 
patient fury clamour for the miraculous 
interference of God. They feel that the 
past is an extinct and exhausted heritage ; 
that the present is equally powerless, with- 
out living faith or kindling imagination, and, 
at heart, infidel and godless. So they 
turn to the future and, the wish being ever 
father to the thought, they announce the 
coming of Christ, the birth of a new Messiah, 
the appearance of the Great Teacher and 
Saviour who will once more lift us out 
of darkness into light, out of discord into 
harmony and the Great Peace. 

But this throwing forward of all the 
splendour and all the inspiration into the 
future is as one-sided and superficial in 
its own way as a blind and exclusive. 
reliance on the past. There is no necessary 
magic about the future that we should 
be emboldened to draw blank cheques 
upon its credit; there is no necessary 
curse about the past that we should distrust 
its solvency. ‘he future may be worse 
than the past, not better. It will certainly 
not be better than the past if it be going 
to ignore the past. It will be better than 
the past only as a scholar may transcend 
the master, by first learning what he has 
to teach. And this means the very unusual 
and unpopular attitude of humility and 
teachableness. 

An artist friend of mine was telling me 
with a certain amount of humorous zest 
how he went to an exhibition of pictures 
in London a year or two ago—an exhibition 
planned on the noveland enterprising under- 
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taking that every subscriber should b 
guaranteed that his picture, whateve 
its merits or demerits, should at any 
be exhibited, and thus given its cha 
to be seen and appreciated by a reluctar 
and unworthy public. The result accord- 
ing to the racy account of my friend was 
the maddest pandemonium of eccen- 
tricities that the mind of man could imagine, — 
It seemed as if most of the exhibitors had 
outvied each other in the effort after an_ 
insane riot of licence. There was, with 
few exceptions, neither beauty of idea, of | 
line, of composition, of colour, nor any 
skill of technique. It was in the main a 
welter of perversity and egoism where 
the ordinary ‘‘ futurist’’ would appear 
coldly and austerely classical. eae 
It seemed to me as I heard my friend 
delightedly describe his impressions that 
the exhibition was a pictorial parable — 
of what happens to all creative effort — 
when it is divorced from the steadying ~ 
control of past achievement. Such fan-— 
aticism in Art, like much fanaticism in 
religion, arises in part from egotistic con- 
tempt for what the great Master-Souls 
have done after infinite labour and pains. 
This eccentricity is worse than mere 
affectation or pose, worse than mere 
subjectivity: it is the immoral pride 
whereby Lucifer fell and angels were 
damned; a wicked and loathsome vanity 
too conceited to admit the worth. and 
beauty of what greater spirits have already 
done. It is the impudent imposture of 
small men insulting the genius, the latchet — 
of whose shoe they are not worthy to = 
unloose. There are great men in the 
present. Mr. Bernard Shaw would prob- ~ 
ably say that he is one of them. There 
will be great men in the future. Ourrising 
undergraduates are nearly all convinced is 
that they will belong to that company. 
But one certain characteristic of the really 
great man is his reverent readiness to 
admit his indebtedness to those who have 
gone before. he true genius will sit 
meekly at the feet of the masters, and -~ 
will not lightly turn away from them ae 
as from sources from which he has nothing = 
to learn. ioe 
It is thus in religion. The more deeply = 
religious we are the more ready are we 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
example and inspiration of great heroes - 
and saints who wrought and worshipped —- 
long ago. Jesus himself thus quoted the 
prophets. There is no future for any — 
Faith which does not nourish itself on the | 
past, and so absorb the past as to per- 
petuate it. ee 
The idea of progress and of evolution is ; 
certainly a valuable and inspiring idea ; 
but we must take some care not to mis- 
interpret it. In a former article I wrote 
of a true and a false idea of universalism. 
There is also a true and a false idea of 
Progress. We hear quite intelligent people 
speak sometimes as if Progress or Evolution 
were one steady, even ascent fromlower to _ 
higher, a development from good to better, 
from big to bigger, an unbroken, uniform, 
uninterrupted improvement. But the truth 
is that there are reactions and ebb-tides” 
of the spirit. There is no sure guarantee — 
that greater geniuses will appear in the 
future than in the past. Doubtless, wi 
the spread of civilisation, the general | 
of material and physical ofhcleny ae 
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improve. Quick-firing guns, motor cars, 
aeroplanes, and super-Dreadnoughts may 
multiply, but it does not follow that any 
single mind will eclipse the greatest. mind 
of the past. Mechanical invention has 
very little to do with spiritual growth. 
It may therefore be that the greatest 
musical genius has already appeared 
and may never be surpassed; just as it 
may be that the greatest flood or the great- 
est hurricane has already taken place, and 
that nothing bigger will ever take place in 
the future. It is the sheerest nonsense to 
suppose that there is something in evolu- 
tion which will necessarily produce a 
taller giant, a fatter baby, or a more mon- 
strous monstrosity than has already ap- 
peared. For all we know the hottest day, 
or the longest drought, or the severest frost 
in England has already occurred. In 
other words, evolution does not guarantee 
an indefinite breaking of records. A man 
may run the hundred yards in eight 
seconds or in six, but we are perfectly sure 
that the man will not be born who will run 
it in half a second. Yet if Evolution were 
a perpetual breaking of records there 
would be no limit to the speed, and the 
athlete would at last appear who would 
jump to the goal like a shot from a rifle. 
But we do not believe that. We believe 
in limits, though we cannot define the 
limits. 

Let us apply this to Art. Most people 
believe in great classical epochs that stand 
out as furnishing a norm and a standard 
for all time. Such a classical epoch we 
havein the greatest era of Greek sculpture. 
We know more about human anatomy ; we 
have better mechanical tools, more precise 
appliances for measuring and cutting; we 
have learnt a few more tricks and dodges for 
the studio, but in actual beauty of idea 
and form, in passionate and intellectual 
inspiration, have we eclipsed the best that 
Greece has produced? We need not 
dogmatise about possibilities, yet are we 
forbidden to say positively that 1f we ever 
are going to surpass Greek sculpture it 
will be because the very spirit of it has 
worked in us as an awakening stimulus, a 
vivid thrilling force reproducing itself at a 
higher level? That is to say, sculptors 
will ever in the future draw inspiration 
from the past, and can only excel and sur- 
pass by virtue of the past. Again, I doubt 
very much whether moral and religious 
prophecy will ever again transcend the 
spiritual passion of some parts of the Old 
Testament. Some of the Psalms, parts of 
Tsaiah and Jeremiah, seem to have touched 
the very limit of devotional utterance, so 
that Christianity itself incorporates them 
as its own life. Perhaps Elizabethan 
literature gives us the high water mark of 
the literary genius of the English people. 

These somewhat random examples, how- 
ever challenged, will serve as illustrations 
of what I mean when I say that the idea of 
Progress or Evolution does not at all 
guarantee an ascent without limit to 
human genius. That seems to me the 
erudest of crude popular superstitions. 
What Progress may do is to raise the 
general level up to the level of the best 
spirit in the past, to inspire the multitu- 
dinous democracy with the passion of the 
best genius in the past, until we all attain 
into the measure of the stature of his 
fulness. It does not offer the vain flattery 
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of telling us that Mr. Lloyd George is a 
greater statesman than Gladstone or Mr. 
Bonar Law than Burke—because our 
modern statesmen come later in time; or 
that because we live a considerable number 
of years after Milton or Beethoven, we 
must therefore produce a finer poet or 
composer than these—still less that the 
particular egotist who is arguing thus is 
himself that finer poet or musician. 
Whatever else it is, Progress is at least the 
appropriation of the moral wealth of the 
past and a development sustained by 
the resources of the past, and a distribu- 
tion of its treasures and joys in widest 
commonalty spread. 

People imagine that because Jesus of 
Nazareth lived nearly 2,000 years ago, 
therefore some greater spiritual genius 
than he must shortly appear, some higher 
Revealer of God. I do not deny the 
bare possibility because I believe ‘‘ all 
things are possible to God.’’ But though 
I do not deny the possibility, I do not 
believe it will actually come to pass; 
nor will it affect me until it does come to 
pass. It is a dead not a live hypothesis. 
My vital belief is that the practical limit 
of true Sonship towards God and true 
Brotherhood towards Men was reached 
in Jesus of Nazareth, and as a single 
spiritual personality he is not going to 
be supplanted. By virtue of his religious 
eminence he is a ‘‘ classic’’; and it is 
hardly an abuse of philosophical terminology 
to say that he is an ‘‘ absolute’’ classic. 
At any rate it will be time enough to talk 
of surpassing Jesus when his superior 
has been produced and when we have 
lived with some nearer approach to his 
spirit. At present we are all pathetically 
remote from the height of his holiness, 
from the purity of his devotion, from the 
depth of his love, from the consecrated 
heroism of his life, from the self-sacrifice 
of his agony and cross, and from the abso- 
lute surrender of his spirit into the hands 
of God. For us to talk of Jesus being 
surpassed is like a commonplace and 
mediocre sculptor talking of surpassing the 
works of Phidias or Praxiteles; or like 
a Vigo-street minor poet claiming to be 
greater than Aischylus. To speak in 
this sense of a coming World-Teacher and 
excite our brains about him, is to turn away 
from the living example and kindling in- 
spiration which is really ours and feed on 
windy speculations. It isto become religious 
post-impressionists without historic norm 
or standard or classical instance. Even 
to encourage dreams about a coming 
World-Teacher is a species of ingratitude 
and infidelity to Jesus Christ. It is as 
much as to say that we are disappointed 
with our Lord, that he is not quite good 
enough for us, that we are tired of him and 
seek another to come. What God has 
actually given us in real history is’ not 
sufficient, not worthy of our progressive 
and advanced civilisation. We turn from 
God’s most glorious gift to the race of 
men and ask Him for something better 
and fresher. Is that how we propose 
to utter our Christmas thanks to God ? 
Is that how we are going to show our 
love to Christ ? Is that how we are going 
to prepare the way and make ourselves 
meet for his coming into our hearts ? 
If any World-Teacher should appear I 
am. quite sure that his first lesson would 
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be to teach us to be modest and teachabl 
enough to accept the inspiration and 
follow the example of the Christ we now 
have, not to spurn him as inadequate to the 
world’s need. The fact of Jesus is still the 
mightiest, the most stupendous fact in 
all human history. It more than matches 
our utmost endeavour. We shall never 
gauge all its deep meaning. It goes 
deeper than our deepest woe, higher than 
our highest joy. When we try to fathom 
his significance we only hear the plunging 
of our little plummet in the deep sea. 
The coming World-Teacher is Jesus him- ~ 
self. It we cannot love Jesus with a death- 
less loyalty we shall not love anyone else 
any better: If we hear not Jesus and the 
saints, neither shall we be persuaded though 
he rose from the dead or came again from 
heaven in visible glory. 

No, no; our need is not a new Christ, 
but a new loyalty, a more sincere obedience, 
a more passionate love to the Christ 
we have. Here is scope for all the Romance 
and all the Idealism of which we are capable. 
A thousand thousand years will not 
exhaust the Progress that is to be found 
in fidelity to him. No ‘fime can arrest 
the spiritual evolution that springs from 
his holy heart. Lo,he is with us alway, 
even to the end of the world. Behold, 
he stands at the door and knocks. Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth Peace 
among men, in whom he is well-pleased ! 


J. M. Luoyp THomMas. 


JOHN BIDDLE. 


1615-1912. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago John 
Biddle, the ‘‘ Father of Unitarianism ”’ 
in England, died practically a martyr’s 
death, as it was the result of his many 
imprisonments for his faith and_ his 
principles. ‘There had been Unitarians 
before him in England, some of whom 
had suffered at the stake for their beliefs. 
But, like Elijah and Elisha, they left no 
literary legacy to the generations who 
came after them, whereas Biddle did. 
He published the results of his studies, and 
did all he could to circulate them. This 
is why he counted for so much in the 
religious life of England, and still counts, 
just as it is the ‘‘ literary ’’ prophets of 
Israel that counted amongst them. He 
felt that he had a mission, that it was 
his duty to spread the truth as he knew 
it, and that he would be faithless to his 
God if he did not. Biddle was also the 
first to gather together a congregation for 
the purposes of worshipping the Father 
only, and of searching the Scriptures. 
His first biographer says that their views 
spread so much, “‘so propagated, that 
the ministers at London were exceedingly 
offended at it.’’ We know little or nothing 
concerning the members of this first 
Unitarian congregation, with the exception 
of Thomas Firmin, the philanthropist, 
who earned for himself the titles of ** Father 
of the Poor,’’ ‘‘ The Almoner of England,’’ 
and ‘‘ the happiest person in the world.”’ 
It is believed that some of the other 
members were authors of several of the 
‘*Socinian Tracts,’ brought out in 
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Biddle’s lifetime, which are now so rare, 
whose latest edition was issued between 
1691 and 1695, and are contained in 
three volumes. After Biddle’s death we 
hear nothing further of the society he 
founded. Although we do not hear of 
Unitarian societies for nearly a hundred 
years after his death, still Unitarianism 
had come to stay, for now it had a htera- 
ture; and although some of the tracts 
were burnt by the common hangman, 
they could not be suppressed. They 
had an enormous influence among members 
of all denominations, especially the Ana- 
baptists. Influential members of Crom- 
well’s army were also infected with this 
‘¢ heresy,’ the Independent section in 
particular. The Presbyterians were Bid- 
dle’s evil angels throughout his life, being 
his bitterest persecutors to the day of 
his death, in 1662. 

Biddle arrived at his new religious views 
by reading and searching the Scriptures, 
and he published them at first not so 
much with the object of propagating 
them, but with the hope that they might 
be refuted by some one abler than himself. 
He had no particular desire to be a heretic— 
to be different from other people. -No 
one ventured to refute his arguments for 
a fairly long time; and when they did 
they did not appear to satisfy Biddle, 
but helped to confirm him in his own 
conclusions. 

Biddle was born at the village of Wotton- 
under-Hdge, in Gloucestershire, in the 
year 1615. His father, Edward Biddle, 
was a yeoman, who also dealt in woollen 
clothes. His son, John, was educated 
at the Free School at Wotton, where he 
soon gained distinction, Lord Barkley 
giving him an exhibition of £10 a year 
before he was ten years of age. It is said 
he outstripped his teachers before he left 
at seventeen years of age. His trans- 
lations of Virgil and Juvenal, whilst at 
this school, were afterwards published 
in London, and were highly praised 
by the learned. He wrote an oration in 
Latin for the funeral of one of his school- 
fellows. With all his cleverness he was 
modest, and kind and helpful to his 
mother, who had been left a widow whilst 
he was at Wotton. From here he went 
to the University at Oxford, and became 
a student of Magdalen Hall. He obtained 
his degree of M.A., andwas so highly thought 
of by the authorities that he was made 
a tutor at the University. While holding 
this position the headmastership of Wotton 
Free School was offered him, which he 
declined. Later a similar invitation to 
become headmaster of Crisp’s Free School 
at Gloucester 
accepted, and so pleased were the authori- 
ties, who were also magistrates, that they 
went forth out of the city to meet him and 
give hima public welcome. “'l'his happened 
in 1641. Here he gave such great satis- 
faction that the parents of scholars made 
him such handsome gifts that they proved 
a greater source of profit to him than his 


salary. It was here that he was bent 
on Bible study. Here he discovered 
that the doctrine of the — Trinity 


was “‘not well-grounded in Revelation, 
much less in Reason.’’ He spoke to his 
friends freely on these matters; and here 
his troubles began through the treachery 
of some of his friends, 
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was sent him. This he’ 


He was committed to the common gaol 
December 2, 1645, to be detained there until 
he could be brought before Parliament in 
London, who were inspired with Geneva 
zeal against all such heretics, and who 
were to determine his punishment. After 
being allowed bail, he appeared before 
the Committee appointed by Parliament 
for his trial. He waited wearily for the 
issue till April 1, 1647, when he begged, 
through Sir Harry Vane, to be either 
judged or discharged. The upshot was 
that Biddle was committed to the custody 
of one of their officers, and at the same time 
was referred to the Presbyterian divines 
then at Westminster for conviction. He 
often appeared before them; and at 
last they petitioned and obtained from 
Parliament ‘‘ an Act to put to death all 
those who held opinions contrary to the 
Presbyterian Points about the Trinity 
and other doctrines.’’ Fortunately, 
Parliament was powerless against the will 
of the army, whose heretics would be 
liable under such an Act, which for some 
time, therefore, became a dead _ letter. 
But Biddle was kept in custody for five 
years. While there he had to keep 
himself, and spent all he had saved. When 
he was not able to afford the ordinary meals, 
and had to be content with a little milk 
night and morning, a Staffordshire magis- 
trate, who admired him, left him a legacy, 
and a ‘‘ learned man’’ procured him 
some work in reading Greek proof sheets, 
which was most welcome and timely help. 
But what specially grieved Biddle was the 
way all men shunned him, and _ scarcely 
a soul ever visited him in prison. In 
February, 1651, Parliament passed a 
general Act of Oblivion. Biddle was 
released, and at once founded his little 
society in London. The ministers were 
deeply. offended, but the secular power, 


just then, favoured liberty of conscience.” 


But in 1654 he was again brought before 
the Bar of the House of Commons, and 
on December 3 was committed a close 
prisoner to the Gatehouse for writing two 
catechisms for adults and children. Here 
he was forbidden pen, ink and _ paper, 
or the visit of any friend. His books 
were ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman, and nothing less than death 
was expected by him. But Cromwell 
dissolved Parliament, and Biddle was 
released May 28, 1655; but on July 3 he 
was thrown into prison again—apparently 
on account of his public discussion with 
the minister of the Anabaptists, a Mr. 
Gunning—and was to be tried for his 
life the next sessions. But Cromwell 
stepped in again, and knowing it was 
‘“ not to the interest of his Government 
either to have Biddle condemned or 
absolved,’’ he got his heretic out of the 
country, and kept him in the Isle of 
Scilly from October 5, 1655, to 1658, 
when Biddle returned to England. While 
in exile Cromwell allowed him a hundred 
crowns a year for fear that, removed from 
his friends and employment, he might 
suffer from lack of the necessaries of life. 
For the last four years of his life Biddle 
apparently escaped being much molested ; 
but on June 1, 1662, he was dragged out 
of his lodgings, where he and a few friends 
were gathered together for worship. They 
were all committed to the public prison, 
Biddle himself to the dungeon. 


£100. The Sheriff would have been satisfied — 


with £10 for him, but the enmity | of 


the judge, Sir Richard Brown, was so — 


great that he would not consent to less 


than the £100 on any terms, threatening 
imprisonment, 
even if the £100 were paid. Biddle, — 
therefore, had to remain in prison. But 
unwholesome _ 


him with seven years’ 


after five weeks of its 
atmosphere and filth he contracted a 


disease, which in a few days ended his 


life. Sir Richard Brown could not be 
induced. to grant him removal, but Sheriff 


Meynel did. On the second day after 
his release, between 5 and 6 am. on 
September 22, 1662, he passed away, — 


in the forty-seventh year of his life. 


Before his last imprisonment he had 
term would — 
kill him, and it did. But he consoled 
himself with the thought that his work~ 


that another 


prophesied 


was done, meaning that the truth God had 
raised him up to profess had been sufficiently - 
brought to light, and there needed only 
“ingenuity ’’? in men for the embracing 
and acknowledging of it 

Even more than his zeal for truth 
was his zeal for holiness of life and manners 
and for the promotion of piety. 
valued his doctrines not for speculation 
but for practice. He maintained that 
nothing displeasing to God could be pro- 


fitable to men, and no religion could benefit — 
-a bad man, 


He made no attempt to 
bind those who gathered round him in 
a society to his ways of thinking, but 
left them full liberty to think for them- 
selves and perform the duty of owning 
truth according to their conscience. He 
was a. pioneer of free and fearless inquiry 
into religious truth and opinion. This 
was the fundamental principle of Biddle 
and. his followers. For at the very be- 
ginning of the ‘‘ Socinian Tracts.’ of 
1691, even before the ‘‘ Life ’’ of Biddle, 
there is placed a short paper of three and 
a half pages—whether by Biddle or another 
I know not—entitled ‘‘ An Exhortation 
to a free and impartial Inquiry into the 
Doctrines of Religion,’’? where we read, 
‘* Learning is an Help both to discover and 
to defend Truth; but only Freedom and 


Sincerity are fit to be entirely trusted 


in that Search.’’ It is this principle of 
freedom of inquiry which has been one 
of the chief characteristics of the Unitarian 
movement from the days of Biddle to our 
own. 

HK. D. Prinsttey Evans. 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD. 


“Inrronucinc Henry D. Lloyd, lover 
of the human race,’’ were the words of 
Professor Wm. James, when asked for a 
letter by the subject of this biography. 
And such we might well expect him to 
be, for, born an American citizen, he had 
in his veins the blood of Roundheads, 
Huguenots, Welsh Quakers, Scotch Coven- 
anters, Italian Waldenses, and Frisian 
reformers. 


Henry Demarest Lloyd. A biography by Caro” 
Lloyd. 2vols, Wew York and London: G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ites 5: 


Hex: 


Such being his descent, we _ 
are not surprised to learn that on reaching 
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maturity he could not accept the too 
rigid Calvinism of his parents, so far as 
_the outward dogmatic form was concerned ; 
but the steadfastness and ethical passion 
of that creed remained to him and nerved 
him for the titanic conflicts into which 
he plunged as a mere youth and in which 
‘he fought with the strength of ten till 
he sank and died under the strain. Though 
his reforming instincts found vent in 
ways that his mother, who wished him 
to enter the ministry, would not have 
chosen for him, she said of him in after 
years, ‘‘ He never did anything that was 
not obedient, affectionate and noble.’’ 
He early showed a literary and _ legal 
bent, and, as he said himself, chose the 
legal profession in the hope that he might 
be able “‘ to right some wrongs.’’ Besides 
his purely legal studies, he strove to 
equip himself with a thorough knowledge 
of economic science and history, as valu- 
able weapons to be used in public warfare. 
The young crusader, for as such he began 
and as such he ended his career, was 
admitted to the Bar in 1869, and speedily, 
with other reformers, began to make 
himself felt in public life. In 1872 articles 
of his on free trade attracted attention, 
and by a curious coincidence in that 
year also a conversation is said to have 
occurred in a refiner’s office in which 
an unknown Cleveland man named John 
D. Rockefeller propounded a scheme for 
a combination of-refiners. Lloyd’s first 
crusade, however, was against Tammany in 
1871, and he had the satisfaction of over- 
throwing, for the time at least, that many- 
headed monster. 

Before he had completed his law course, 
he had been concerned with E. L. Godkin 
D. B. Frothingham, Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
and others in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Free Trade League, but to him, even at 
that time, free trade did not mean lazssez 
jfawe and unrestricted competition, but 
““ free producers and free consumers.”’ 
The defeat of the free trade forces only 
served to mark out his life work more 
clearly to him. ‘‘ Mere literary culture 
is irksome to me as not being sufficiently 
practical,’’ he wrote to an_ intimate 
friend; ‘‘ all forms of money-making I 
despise as pursuits in themselves and for 
themselves ; the law is too technical and 
traditional ; I could take no pleasure in a 
system that bent my will to those of 
preceding centuries; I am too uncon- 
ventionally and unaffectedly pious to be 
aminister; I can do what ministers can’t 
do. Ican be right without being religious.’’ 
And so he threw himself into journalism, 
which seemed to him the freest profession, 
and started on the Chicago Tribune. 
In 1873 he made a singularly happy 
marriage, his new home being appropriately 
named ‘‘ Felicity Flat,’’ which soon 
became a rendezvous for all sorts and 
conditions of thinkers and reformers of 
every shade of belief. Besides his journal- 
istic work, he founded the Chicago Sunday 
Lecture Society, being bitterly opposed by 
all the clergy of the city but Robert 
Collyer and C. W. Wendte. Meantime, 
though he was shedding some of the exu- 
berances of youthful opinion, the main 
- principles of his teaching were taking shape. 
In one of his first editorials he gave ex- 
pression to a conviction which grew 
stronger with time: ‘‘ The methods. by 
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which the Vanderbilts, Goulds, Fields, 


Rockefellers, Mackays, Floods, O’Briens 
and the coal and iron and salt pachas 
are heaping up enormous fortunes are 
methods, not of creation of wealth, but 
of the redistribution of the wealth of 
the masses into the pockets of monopolists.” 
He saw clearly that the struggle of his time 
was to be not for religious nor political, 
but for industrial liberty, and so he 
attacked not merely the trusts but the old 
political economy, with its doctrine of 
unrestricted competition. No less clearly, 
as he believed, he saw the remedy. ‘* The 
idea of collectivity is not new,’’ he said 
in one of his notes, “but we are on the 
eve of a great expansion of it—the extension 
of co-operative industry into  politics.’’ 
One other entry from his note-book we 
may quote, as it indicates what was now 
the unalterable bent of his mind. ‘* Let 
the voice of the people be heard. The voice 
of the people shall be heard.’’ henceforth 
the vigour and keenness of his mind, the 
fervour and affection of his heart, were 
devoted to the cause of working men, the 
Chicago anarchists, the Spring Valley 
miners, or whoever had a cause, but lacked 
an advocate. 2 

An effective article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1881, on the evils 
wrought by railroad companies had some 
shrewd thrusts at his most powerful enemy. 
‘The Standard (Oil Co.),’’ he wittily 
observed, ‘‘ has done everything with the 
Pennsylvania legislature except to refine 
it.” After this be began to collect the 
materials which subsequently, in 1894, 
formed in ‘‘ Wealth against . Common- 
wealth ’’ the most deadly attack upon 
perhaps the most unscrupulous com- 
mercial combination that the world has 
ever known, though, of course, it would 
be difficult to decide the proportion of 
iniquity between the particular enterprise 
attacked in this book and other combina- 
tions. No answer has ever been made 
to his attack, which in every essential 
particular has been merely reinforced by 
Miss Ida Tarbell’s iater work. 

The crusades on which this doughty 
knight sans peur et sans reproche entered 
cannot all be chronicied here, but we may 
briefly set down the main principles which 
he preached and the faith which gave 
fire and passion to his gospel. He was 
too many-sided to be catalogued in con- 
ventional categories. ““ Sometimes when 
I am asked to define myself,’’ he whimsi- 
cally said, ‘‘ I say that I am a socialist- 
anarchist - communist-individualist - collec- 
tivist - co-operative-aristocratic - democrat, 
for as I survey the world, the very 
complicated thing we call society is 
rolling forward along all these lines simul- 
taneously.’’ And for all his idealism, 
his business friends declared that he had 
an extraordinary capacity for far-sighted 
investment, and that, had he chosen to 
devote himself to the making of money, 
he might have acquired immense wealth. 
The goal at which he aimed was industrial 
freedom within a co-operative common- 
wealth. ‘‘ Free trade that is free,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ will be a trade where the barter is 
of articles that were freely made as well as 
freely traded, and ‘ freely’ means ‘in 
obedience to true laws of honour, health 
and beauty. Trade that exchanges the 
product of slave labour, whether of 
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plantation or slum, cannot be free.’’? He 
was unswerving in his belief. that the 
wages system must be abandoned, and 
that ‘‘ everyone must be a working man 
and every working man free.’” In ‘* Man 
the Social Creator ’’ he expounded the 
religion which was his own inspiration, 
and which he believed would be the 
religion of the future. The worst infidelity 
of all was the-disbelief of the people in 
their own creative powers, the worst 
atheism, that the ideas of God and Chris- 
tianity need not prevail in the world of 
industry. We must have courage, he 
maintained, to throw away the dead forms 
of both Church and State. And these 
words but express what is in the heart of 
many brave and sincere, and, let us add, 
spiritually minded men at this hour. 
‘* The world cries to-day as never before 
for a Deliverer, and a religious Deliverer, 
but he cannot come out of sucha Church as 
I see about me.’’ 
BS Pegs 
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LEGENDS OF JAPAN. 


Myths and Legends of Japan. By F. Had- 
land Davis. With illustrations by Evelyn Paul. 
London: Harrap & Co. 7s, 6d. net. 

Tur Japan which is so dear to the 
heart of Mr. F. Hadland Davis, who has 
devoted some years already to the study 
of its legends and poetry, is not the Japan 
which has risen within recent times to the 
rank of a first-class Power, proud of its 
commercial prosperity and naval arma- 
ments. Still less is it the Japan of the 
willow-pattern plate or Liberty fan— 
a fantastic land of make-believe populated 
by simpering men and women who bear 
as little semblance to reality as paper 
dolls.on a Christmas tree. It is, rather, 
a Japan that has tasted the sorrows and 
disenchantments of the world no less 
than its beauty and joyousness—a land of 
heroisms and renunciations, haunted by 
ghostly presences, and filled with the 
consciousness of never-ending life and the 
divine significance of nature. It has an 
infinite love for small and exquisite things— 
the flower of the cherry tree or butterflies 
‘like fragile blossoms flying ’’; it has 
also a sinister passion for the horrible and 
grotesque as many of these tales amply 
prove ; and with it all goes the old samurai 
spirit—the power of endurance,the capacity 
for self-sacrifice, and the ardent patriotism 
which characterise its women quite as 
much as the men. These things are 
reflected in its ancient tales as the soul 
is said to be reflected in the mirrors of 
Shinto shrines, and as we read them we 
can understand something of the distress 
with which those who love this country 
most are watching the tide of Western 
civilisation submerge all that was most 
characteristic in its social and religious 
life. 

It has been said that the Japanese are 
the happiest people in the world, doubtless 
one of those impulsive utterances which 
will not bear strict analysis ; but Mr. Davis 
would fain have us believe it, and un- 
doubtedly he writes like one who has 
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been made happy himself by contact with 
those who are joyous of heart. He has 
gathered his myths and legends together 
as blithely as a child plucking flowers, and 
all the drudgery of research is forgotten as 
he relates, with admirable simplicity and 
a suggestion of quaint humour, the marvel- 
lous adventures of Benkei (that quite love- 
able Japanese hero); the story of the 
wooing of the Lady Kaguya, child of the 
Moonfolk, who sets tasks for her suitors 
after the manner of Portia which they 
signally fail to perform; the dream of 
Rosei and his magical translation to a land 
where 


No spring and autumn mark the time, 

And o’er that deathless gate 

The sun and moon their wonted speed 
forget ; 


or those exquisite little tales which enshrine 
the spirit of the chrysanthemum, the 
golden Jotus, or the pine tree. One needs 
very little knowledge of legendary lore to 
be able to trace in the chapters of this 
fascinating book certain root-ideas which 
are common to all primitive people, and 
are expressed by the same symbols in 
every land; the unending conflict between 
man and elemental forces, between good 
and evil, between the children of earth and 
the denizens of heaven; the transitory 
triumphs of the wicked and the eternal re- 
wards of the virtuous; the power of hatred 
to change individuals into goblins and mon- 
sters, or of enchanters to lay a spell on 
hapless maidens; the living personalities 
that inhabit flowers and trees, and the 
passions that sap the vitality of men in 
the form of vampires and wraiths. The 
great serpent of Omi and the fire-breathing 
dragon who used to steal into Kyoto to 
carry off the beloved sons and daughters 
of the citizens are quite familiar friends. 
The Goblin Spider, however, and the 
dreadful old demon-worshipper who was 
290 years old, ‘‘ and opened her eyes with 
a smail stick,’’? are new horrors the like 
of which we do not remember meeting with 
before. 

We should like to dwell, if we had time, 
on the legends of Kwannon, the Goddess 
of Mercy, and Jizs, the tender God of 
little children adored by Japanese mothers ; 
on the curious tales of Buddha, the flower 
festivals and festivals of the dead, so perfect 
in their symbolism, and one or two re- 
markable stories bearing on the doctrine 
of Karma which plays such a large part 
in Buddhist teaching. But we must 
content ourselves with recommending those 
who are interested in such things and have 
not previously made the acquaintance 
of the fairies, and enchanters, and heroes 
and divinities of the land of Nippon to 
buy the book without delay. It is an in- 
exhaustible mine of old-world fancies, 
steeped in the supernatural, which form 
the raw material of poetry, and, moreover, 
help us to understand the life and character 
of the people who invented them as a 
more formal work written for this express 
purpose could hardly do. We _ con- 
gratulate Mr. Davis on the simplicity and 
directness with which he has accomplished 
his task no less than on the sensitiveness 
to beauty and the pathos and significance 
of humble lives which can be traced in all 
his work, and which, we think, is more to 
be desired by those who have it not than 
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the fabled Elixir of Mount Fuji-Yama. 
He has received valuable assistance from 
Miss Evelyn Paul, who is_ responsible 
for the illustrations which seem to us— 
though we speak with all the diffidence of 
the uninitiated—to suggest in a remarkable 
way the curiously detached spirit of 
Japanese art. They are beautiful in 
colouring and original in design. We 


particularly like the picture of Jizo, in 


wonderful robes of green and blue and 
red, with an aurecle like the sun, gazing 
tenderly down at the childish souls cluster- 
ing round his feet. L. G. A. 


RELIGION IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt. By J. H. Breasted, Ph.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 
Artrr the discovery and chronological 
arrangement of historic material comes the 
work of interpretation for the filling up of 
the great drama of human life and thought. 
Whether, with regard to the Antiquities 
of Egypt, notwithstanding the marvellous 
discoveries of recent years, an adequate 
story of the moral and religious evolution 
of those remote times is yet possible, may 
be open to question, the more so that as 
yet much important material can be dated 
only in millenniums. But a beginning 
must sometime be made; and in these 
ten University lectures Professor Breasted 
has made the first of such attempts. Re- 
stricted as they are by the conditions of 
delivery, such lectures are not the most 
satisfactory means of dealing with so vast 
and intricate a subject. Yet they create 
popular interest, and here we have a 
most instructive survey of the rise of a 
religious system and its attendant morality 
untouched by alien influence for a period 
of 2,000 years. As the Sporadic communi- 
ties of the Nile coalesce into the ordered 
governments of upper and lower Egypt, 
unite under the double crown, and thence 
enter upon a world empire, so religion 
gathers its local gods into a sort of unstable 
unity, in which under priestly craft and 
political exigence Ra, Osiris, Amon or 
Aton obtain separate pre-eminence and a 
large identification with each other. Poly- 
theism yields to Henotheism, and _ this, 
with empire, extends to Universalism, 
equalled only in Hebraism of a much later 
date. The chief interest of these lectures 
lies in the distinction made between the 
‘* Pyramid Texts,’’ ‘‘ Coffin Texts,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.’’ The first 
named are from the pyramids of the fifth 
and sixth dynasties and embrace about 
150 years closing with -2475 B.c. Of 
these there are five copies which in suc- 
cessive redactions reflect the religious and 
social changes of the time. Evidence of 
the conditions of Kgyptian life in even 
then remote antiquity appears, as in the 
mortuary formula for summoning the dead 
king to life, the expression ‘* Throw off 
the sand from thy face ’’ sharply contrasts 
the splendid pyramid mausoleum with the 
desert sand pit of primitive burial. Of 
course, such vast and costly homes for the 
dead could not be produced indefinitely. 
In 500 years the royal cemetery of Sakkera 
had extended to sixty miles of pyramids ; 
and these texts, consisting largely of magic 
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charms for leading the dead king to his 
home with the Sun God Ra, show that the 
old idea of the pyramid as a permanent 

dwelling place of the departed was really 


‘obsolete. On the change to ordinary 


tomb interment, similar texts were painted 
on the under surface of the coffin lids — 
that the dead might obtain justification. 
From this the custom grew of writing the 
charms and magic formule on papyrus. 
And from these at length issued the 
‘* Book of the Dead,’’ which so far from 
being any sort of Egyptian Bible was, 
like its predecessors, a vade mecum for the 
departed. Along with the changes in — 
religion, these texts reveal the upgrowth 


of moral feeling and a need of justification 


for mortal behaviour. There is no con- 
fession of wrong, but such an assertion of — 
personal integrity that, like the stones in 
our graveyards, suggests an ideal which, — 
whether actual or not, shows what was 
thought to be demanded at the final 
judgment. It is not here possible to 
describe the universalism of Akhnaton, 
that ‘‘ God-intoxicated ”’ king, that “ first 
real individual in history,’’ nor to trace 
the many extremely interesting parallels 
between Egyptian and Hebrew literature. 
In a marvellous sense humanity is one. 
Here is a hymn worthy to rank with the 
104th Psalm, an Ecclesiastes or Omar 
Khayyam, a book of Job and a Messianic 
ideal of high order. And all this before — 
the Hebrews had entered on the stage of 
history! 
W. Woopine. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 


Unitarianism. By W.G. Tarrant. London: — 


Constable & Co. 1s. net. 
Ir illuminating power and the charm 
of literary aptness are valued by readers, 
Mr. Tarrant’s multum im parvo sketch 
is assured a wide success. There is 
nothing quite like it in the various histories 
and accounts we have hitherto had. 
The accident of Messrs. Constable requiring _ 
a volume on Unitarianism for.their useful 
series on religions, has fortunately been 
the occasion of a fresh and independent — 
review of the whole subject. The apolo- 
getic interest being absent, the obvious _ 
aim has been to get things set out in 
their right proportions. — Proportion ! 


That might almost be called a counsel of _ 


perfection for the historian. And _ es- 
pecially when he has to handle so many 
competing and tangled issues as_ those 
which have made the Unitarian movement 
what it is to-day. He must not start from, 
nor unduly stress, 1662. He must speak 
of Priestley yet not neglect Emerson. 
Some explanation must be given, or sug- 
gested, of the different Unitarian ethos 
of America as compared with the home 
product. The Presbyterianising mode of 
the days of the Lady Hewlett Case must. 


be allowed for, and yet the sense in which 


we are Presbyterians must be enforced. - 
The general reader must be made to 
understand why some of us are all for a 
denomination while others of us would ~ 
forego present sectarian gains for the 


sake of wider future results; and how 
each of these sorts is in some sense con- 
in some, sense radical. 


servative and ee 
The Van has to be mentioned, and also _ 
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the Free Catholic hope, and the. rational 

_and mystical elements have to be illus- 
trated. Martineau has to be brought 
into strong relief, yet his background must 
be spared any undue shading. It sounds 
.a forbidding task. Yet it is not even a 
task, when you go through it with Mr. 
Tarrant. Perhaps his art (his proportion) 
carries us on even too pleasantly, for 
we are scarcely allowed to realise the 
hollow gulfs we traverse with such security. 
And there is one circumstance that 
heightens our sense of safety and delivers us 
into the writer’s power without a single 
sceptical reservation. There is no sectarian 
self-laudation. Quiet dignity is all that is 
permitted ; for we stand on solid service 
rendered to our kind. 

If criticism can find_a dubious point, it 
may perhaps inquire whether justice has 
been done to Martineau’s life-long unrest 
with regard to the failure of the Unitarian 
“movement on the religious side: ranging 
from 1838 (“I cannot but lament that 
Unitarianism had a sceptical origin,’’ &c., 
Carpenter, p. 220) to the doubt of his 
last years whether our churches were 
“worth saving.”’ It is true that Mr 
_ Tarrant lets us smile at the great leader’s 
thoroughness in his réle of candid friend— 
‘* with the keen eye for the weaknesses of 
his fellow-worshippers which always char- 
acterised him ’’—which is well said. But 
Martineau’s criticism is spoken of as if it 
referred only to ecclesiastical arrangements, 
or differences about the Bible or philosophy. 
His ‘‘ disappointment,’’ spoken of on 
p. 79, might appear to arise only from 
his failure to carry the Unitarians with 
him when he wanted such schemes as 
the ‘‘ Free Christian Union,’’ or the system 
he advocated at Leeds. But even in 
1838 he had said, ‘‘ 1 confess I cannot 
attribute our want of progress, as a sect, 
to defective ecclesiastical arrangements, 
so much as to the spirit of our religious 
system, and to the state of mind in which 
that system has its origin and support.’’ 
His “* Religion of the Spirit ’’ has not even 
yet come into its own, and Martineau 
would scarcely have been pleased to see 
Emerson mentioned (see p. 68) as a re- 
presentative of that ‘‘ third stage of Uni- 
tarian theology ’’; for Martineau’s pro- 
found rightness in regard to the deep 
springs of religion in human nature was a 
very different matter ‘from Emerson’s 
sky-blue blandness—a contrast well-pointed 
by Mr. Tarrant’s quotation of Lord Morley’s 
criticism of Hmerson’s optimism (it was 
Matthew Arnold’s criticism, by the way, 
before it was Morley’s). 

~However, all this could searcely be 
worked out in the small space at command : 
and we are deeply grateful for what Mr. 
Tarrant has done for us. 
W. WHiTAKER. 
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THE RELATION OF MIND TO BODY. 
~The Mechanistic Conception of Life. By 
— Jacques Loeb, University of Chicago Press 
and Cambridge University Pross. 6s. neb. 

The Psycholcgy of Insanity. By Bernard 
-. Hart, Cambridge University Press. 1s. net. 
TuEse two books lying side by side 
on my table for review suggest a thought 
or two about the changes in the attitude of 

our minds towards this perennially in- 
teresting and important problem-to all 
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men and women, and particularly to the 


religious minded, of the relation of mind 
to body; of soul and its immortality to 


birth, disease, and death. 


The Hellenic Greeks, and, of course, 
the old Egyptians long before them, and 
the Old Testament writers had all their 
distinctive views about the problem of 
the relation of body to mind, as had 
Buddhist and Confucian authorities ; but 
the modern interest in the subject grew 
up as a result of a change of attitude in 
regard to research on this subject, which 
has led to the abandonment of the philo- 
sophical mode of inquiry* in favour 
of the scientific. At the early part of last 
century a group of writers existed, united, 
however, by no special theory so as to 
form a school of thought, whom Professor 
Ribot described asthe a prioripsychologists, 
of whom Sir W. Hamilton was perhaps 
its most. distinguished and Dr. Thomas 
Brown one of its most popular members. 
All the writers in this group were learned 
and interesting men, though their books 
are nowlittle studied, because their theories 
were often so far away from the region of 
reality and experience as to prove of 
little value. The men who succeeded 
them were again a group of students 
rather than a school, but they all had this 
in common, that they believed funda- 
mentally in a direct appeal to fact rather 
than speculation, and from James Mill to 
Lewes, Bain, Herbert Spencer, Maudsley, 
and Ribot, they tended to place increasing 
importance on the body as the causative 
agent of the mind and to interpret mind, 
soul, or spirit in terms of matter. It was 
not without justification that this class of 
thinkers came to be known as materialistic, 
and caused even such a decided biologist 
as Huxley to denounce its tendency as 
unsound. 


A third stage of thought was reached 
about the middle of last century by the 
assumption that mind and matter are 
both aspects and. manifestations of a 
deeper reality which includes them both, 
and to this monistic conception of life 
some extremely careful and guarded 
scientific students such as Romanes and 
Lloyd Morgan belonged and still belong. 


Nevertheless, it is probably not far 
from the truth to assert that all these 
three phases of research are dead, having 
given place to a more rigid method of 
inquiry, that of studying the bodily mani- 
festations of consciousness by physiological 
methods and the psychological mani- 
festations of consciousness by psychological 
methods, not of speculation, as was the 
case with the Hamilton school, but of 
observation. The most complete, though 
perhaps because of this completeness 
rather too speculative, exponents of this 
school were William Cyples,+ and after 
him William James, ‘‘ Principles of Psycho- 
logy,’’ 1890, ten years later. 


The first writer, however, who was able 
to demonstrate the possibility of ob- 
serving the processes of the mind was 
undoubtedly Sir Francis Galton in his book 
‘*Tnquiries into Human Faculty,’’ published 
in 1883 (re-published in Everyman’s Lib- 


* Not of Philosophy, of course, 
+ Process of Human Experience, 1880, William 
Cyples’ work, important as it is, is very little 
kaown on account of the difficulty of its style. 


rary, Dent, 1s. net), and his important 
discovery of different kinds of thinking in 
different individuals upset most of the 
older views of logic and at the same time 
disclosed what a vast unexplored area 
is this country of the mind. But mean- 
while parallel studies to those of the 
mind had been going on in the endeavour 
to discover how far a putely mechanistic 
study of what had hitherto been regarded 
as conscious phenomena can be given, 
and up to the present time such 
studies have tended to increasingly inter- 
pret the lowest forms of animal and 
almost all vegetable life, in mechanistic 
phraseology and by mechanistic laws. 
Here is a very interesting situation, on 
the one hand mind seems to be much more 
of a reality than was formerly conceived, 
and on the other all the lowest forms of 
life which have been supposed to be 
conscious seem now to be-explainable very 
largely upon a purely materialistic basis, - 
and such forms are therefore either not 
conscious, or, if conscious, their conscious- 
ness at its beginning can be materialistically 
explained. Professor Loeb maintains that 
in time the facts of psychology will be 
explainable simply by organic chemistry. 
Dr. Bernard Hart thinks msanity can be 
largely explained without any reference 
to bodily states. Loeb’s view would 
mean, if true, the recognition that mind, 
soul, or consciousness die with the body 
at bodily death, while Hart's would 
offer, not only a hope, but almost a certain 
demonstration that mind or soul survive 
death. Professor Loeb and his school 
working slowly up from the lowest forms 
of life to higher forms, and Dr. Hart and 
others studying first human consciousness, 
because this is the only direct Consciousness 
known to us, will work downwards from 
higher to lower human forms. The inter- 
esting moment will come, and it probably 
will be many years yet, when they meet. 


Professor Loeb’s book is the larger, and 
perhaps the more authoritative, it is 
trustworthy, though giving a little too 
much prominence to the American school 
of research, but all its philosophical 
passages are extremly weak, while Dr. 
Hart’s volume is a little too speculative, 
but, in spite of this, extremely interesting. 


For sincere religious students wishful 
to study the recent thought of science, 
Professor Loeb’s work isto be recommended, 
if it is carefully kept in mind that there 
is another no less scientific school, to 
which Dr. Hart, following Sir Francis Gal- 
ton, belongs, which holds very different 
opinions as to the origin of consciousness, 
and that science is likely to remain in 
this undecided state for many years yet 
to come, and therefore no school of thought 
has a right to claim her adhesion. 


Recent studies of the mind in higher forms 
of life have very distinctly favoured 
a spiritualistic interpretation, and if a 
mechanistic explanation seems the more 
satisfactory in the lower animals, this 
may be due to the fact that the lower 
animals are not conscious as the higher are, 
and religion would then be relieved of one 
of its greatest difficulties of discovering 
the exact significance of mind at what 
are now thought to be its instinctive and 
subconscious stages. 


J. Lionet TAYLER, 
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JESUS IN MODERN FICTION. 

The Promise of the Christ-Age -in Recent 
Literature. By W. 1. Mosher, Ph.D. London; 
Putnam’s. 5s. net. 

Dr. Mosuer has had the interesting and 
useful idea of bringing together in one 
volume some of the striking pictures of 
Christ which have been presented in novels 
of this century on the Continent and in 
America. A close observer of the intense 
ferment of thought upon religious subjects 
and the literary activity thereby stirred up 
in Germany and other countries, he tells us 
things which will make us alert to watch 
for further signs, as eg., that French 
poetry and drama have lately shown a 
tendency towards a more religious attitude, 
and that in Germany a portion of the 
working people have outgrown the material- 
istic philosophy of Marx. But his main 
point is that Continental popular literature 
shows at once the abandonment of 
orthodox theological and. church views, 
and an ever-increasing preoccupation with 
the life and message cf Jesus. While the 
nineteenth century produced no “‘ finished 
work of a notable writer,’ giving an 
artistic or imaginative representation of 
Christ, this kind of work is ‘‘ strikingly 
characteristic of the belles-lettres of the 
past decade and a half.’? Jacob Wasser- 
mann in ‘‘ I'he Jews of Zirndorf’’ (1906) 
concludes with the result “* But they do 
need a Saviour,’’ and our author thinks 
that this natural human longing for a 
perfect and saving personality is the 
real ‘‘ program’’ of the present. He 
appears to suggest that the theological 
interpretations of the person of Christ 
(whether we take the traditional or the 
humanitarian view) are of no importance, 
while, on the other hand, the belief in the 
greatness and historical importance of 
Jesus is held to have an undeniable 
religious significance, in view of the long- 
ing of our day for a more vital faith in the 
value and meaning of life. 

The novels which indicate these modern 
tendencies fall into three groups. First, 
those which broadly stand for the view 
of the importance of Christ as above stated. 
These are ‘‘ Hilligenlei,’’ by -Gustav 
Frenssen, and ‘‘ Miracles of the Anti- 
Christ,’’ by the Swedish authoress, Selma 
Lagerlof. The second group deal with 
some event or phase in the life of Jesus— 
Sudermann’s SS Sohnbas Rostand’s 
‘* Samaritan Woman,’’ Widmann’s ‘‘ The 
Saint and the Animals,’’ and Andreyev’s 
‘* Judas.’? Thirdly, there are those in 
which the chief character bears a striking 
resemblance to Jesus—Kennedy’s ‘‘ Ser- 
vant in the House,’’ Fogazzaro’s “ Saint,” 
Pontoppidan’s ‘‘ Promised Land,’’ and 
Hauptmann’s ‘‘ The Fool in  Christ.’’ 
The plot is outlined in each case. The 
book gives the material for forming a 
judgment, rather than any definite con- 
clusions arrived at by the author. There 
is no doubt that Dr. Mosher has succeeded 
in isolating in clear relief a notable and 
significant set of facts and problems. 


Reiicion and Moprern Psycuorocy. 
J. Arthur Hill. London: Rider & Sons. 


Nor merely a few pioneers, but 
humanity as a whole, is adrift from the 
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‘| old moorings. ‘‘ Dogma is being not so 


much disproved as outgrown.’’ Many 
throw aside all care for things beyond the 
things of this world, and devote them- 
selves to having a good time or to helping 
others to have a good time. But there 
are others who feel that some reconstruc- 
tion of belief that will satisfy both our 
intellectual and our emotional nature 1s 
one of the most urgent needs of the day. 
Such men will find in Mr. Hill a sane and 
reliable guide, who will teach them to 
think out their own difficulties and their 
own demands. That man’s spirit should 
survive the death of the body seems 
a necessity to Mr. Hill, if this world is 
not irrational through and through. The 
belief in this survival may be obtained 
in two ways, first by direct intuition—the 
way of the mystic, second by scientific 
investigation and demonstration—the way 
of the Society for Psychical Research. 
With both of those ways Mr. Hill deals in 
sympathetic fashion, though he admits 
that the path of the mystic is not for him. 
With regard to the method of science his 
general conclusion is that ‘“‘ by help of 
the scientific evidence for survival, even 
the non-mystic may escape from material- 
ism, and may once more see the world 
as a rational and ultimately satisfactory 
affair.’’ 


SpokEN WorbDS OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
By 8S. A. Tipple. London: James 
Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tuer contents of this volume of ‘‘ Pulpit 
Prayers and Prayerful Meditations ’’ were 
taken down from time to time, as they 
were uttered, by a member of the con- 
gregation to which for so many years Mr. 
Tipple ministered. We are thankful that 
he consented to the publication, adding 
this to the volume of sermons and prayers, 
‘* Sunday Mornings at Norwood,’’ pub- 
lished thirty years ago, and the ‘‘ Days of 
Old and other Sermons,’’ to which a few 
prayers were also added, issued last year 
after his retirement from active service. 
This further gift comes to us with the per- 
sonal touch of a tender dedication, ‘ To the 
dear Memory of C. T., now among ‘the 
lost who are found in the deathless land,’ 
one of whose last expressed wishes is 
fulfilled in the issue of this volume.’’ 
It is not only the members of Mr. Tipple’s 
congregation who will treasure these 
prayers. More even than the printed 
word of sermons, they enable us to enter 
into the spirit of his ministry, and there 
will be many, if we mistake not, who will 
feel it a privilege, in quiet hours of com- 


munion, to be gathered, through the help 


of these pages, into the fellowship of 
trust and aspiration, which speaks here 
with such a living voice. Old friends 
will be glad, and new friends will be 
gathered in, to realise that here is still 
the power of a true ministry, which is the 
kindling of soul from soul in the Divine 
Presence. There is nothing formal or con- 
ventional in these prayers. They are 
some of them probably fragments of what 
was actually uttered in the hour of worship, 
but they are genuine words of life—some- 
times in the shadow, and aware of the 
burden of mystery, not pretending that 
the bitter and evil things of human 


destiny are not there, but believing always 


in the light and the Eternal Goodness, 


looking up and striving upward to the 


more perfect truth and love of God. 
A few of the titles, which indicate the 
main thought in each prayer, will help to 
give some idea of the rich contents of the 
book: ‘‘ The One Presence with us and 
in all.’? ‘‘ A Home in us for God, that 
we may have our Home in Him.’’ “‘ See- 


ing with Jesus, and rejoicing in things old > 


and new.’’ ‘‘ We believe in God, the 
Father Almighty, who cries within us in 
our cries.’’? ‘‘ The Intimate God, whom 
seeking to express in our creeds, we leave 
ever unexpressed.’ ‘‘ The ever-abiding 
Presence with us, whether the sense of it 
is ours or not.’’ ‘The Gift of Receptive- 
ness, and the Joy of going on.’’ ‘* The 
Blessedness of seeing Him who is Invisible.’ 


“* Tt is He that hath made us— the Heralds 


of a Higher Race.’’’ ‘‘ Amidst all this 


unintelligible world, to trust in God and — 
While such volumes as this — 


do good.’’ 
and the ‘* Pulpit Prayers ’’ of Alexander 
Maclaren issue from the press, there is 
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no reason to fear that the power of living — 


utterance in prayer is to be a thing only 
of the past. Differences of administration 


there will doubtless be, but the one 


Spirit in true ministry. 


How to Win is the title of a volume of 


addresses by Mr. H. G. Chancellor, M.P., 
mostly delivered by him as a lay-preacher. 
They are vigorous and straightforward, 
evidently the utterances of an earnest and 
devout man, and warm with living interest. 
Mr. Chancellor’s book, indeed, may well 
serve as a model to many a minister, as 
well as the brethren who from time to time 


do duty in the absence of professional — 


teachers and guides. Going upon the 
well-beaten track of assured experience, he 
spends his time, not in theorising, but in 


making application of religious ideas to the — 


everyday life of old and young. Here is a 
refreshing candour apart from. self-asser- 
tion. It is impossible to read one of these 
addresses without being stirred to deeper 
zeal after personal and social betterment. 
The book should have a wide circulation. 
(Lindsey Press. 2s. net.) 


Aut residents in London, or visitors, who 
are interested in the history of its old 


buildings and classic scenes—and who is- 


not ?—would do well to add a new volume 
to their resources. of information—The 
Inns of Court and of Chancery (Macmillan, 
ls.). There are few places in the metro- 
polis so crowded with interesting associa- 
tions, and happily much of the old-world 
air of the buildings survives. Dr. W. Blake 
Odgers, Lent Reader at the Middle Temple, 
was responsible (if we mistake not) for the 
idea of a series of lectures on the several 
Inns there by representative King’s Coun- 
sel, and the book now presents them to the 
public. The lectures by Mr, J. Douglas. 
Walker (Lincoln’s), and Mr. H. E. Duke, 
M.P. (Gray’s), will probably attract the lay 
mind in a special degree, but for care and. 
charm the two by Dr. Odgers himself 
easily take first place. 


The first of these — 
opens the book with a comprehensive — 
view (aided by a portion of Agas’s map, 


4 


_ mind open. 


* than it should have been. 


between 
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1563), of the ‘‘ Legal Quarter of London,”’ 
and is invaluable to anyone who would 
walk these courts with the eyes of his 
The other closes the. series 
with reminiscences of ‘‘ Literary Men ’’ 
connected with them. For wealth of 
fact combined with lightness of touch 
these two lectures are admirable. The 
topographical story is so well told that it 
seems hypercriticism to point out that 
Dr. Odgers appears to put the site of 
“* Strand Bridge ’’ somewhat farther west 
It is usually 
placed, not at the present Wellington- 
street, but just east of St. Mary’s Church, 
a position confirmed by the plan supplied 
by the Elizabethan cartographer. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE LAND OF NO CHRISTMAS. 


Ir was my first visit to that country, 
and, as I descended from the pass, the 
curiosity that had sustained me on the 
long climb up from the other side gave 
way to sensations of delight. It was a 
lovely land, as fertile as beautiful. Once 
clear of the mountain-ridge, the low 
foot-hills rolled slowly to the horizon, 
a green sea of quiet, sheltering broad 
valleys where clear streams ran, singing, 
lush meadows abounding in 
cattle. And here and there the white 
road ran through orchard lands rich with 
fruit and musical with the singing of 
birds. Whether it was the sweet rest- 
fulness of the scenery as compared with 
the rugged strenuousness of the rocky 
gorge by which I had lately toiled to the 
_pass, or whether it was, as it seemed, some- 
thing native to the air of the place, I know 
not, but I felt a perfect content steal 
over me as I advanced, and I found 
myself unconsciously murmuring of Innis- 
free : 


And I shall have some peace there, for 
peace comes dropping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning 
to where the cricket sings ; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and 
noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


Here, thought I, was the very land for a 
real Utopia. Surely the people of such 
a place must be very happy. I pictured to 
myself a kindly and courteous race, 
breathing a sweet content and filled 


with a gentle piety, singing beautiful 


songs in simple words to native harmonies 
as they went about their work. Their 


houses, I imagined, would be full of 


lovely things, for surely in a land so 


_ blessed by nature man would have leisure 


for the things that matter. Earning 


-a living here would not interfere over- 


much with living. Every man would be an 
arist or a craftsman, and that not out 
of the need for gold, but out of the elemental 
love of expression. Yes, and all men would 
be brethren, and there would be no oppres- 
sion or unlove at all. I longed to meet 
these people. Perhaps—who could tell ? 
—knapsack and staff might be cast aside 


Presently I saw two men coming along 
the road, and I hurried gladly towards 
them. As I drew nearer I noticed, to 
my astonishment, that their garments 
were not graceful at all, but, indeed, very 
like my own, though coarser. I observed, 
too, that they paced side by side without a 
word. Perhaps they were silent, thought 
I, because they were those friends—the best 
of all—who can bear each other’s silence ; 
or perhaps they had come far and were 
tired. 

** Good morning, friends,’’ I cried, with 
a smile, as we met. They scowled and 
passed me by without a word. In surprise, 
I stood and looked after them, and saw 
them glance back suspiciously over their 
shoulders at me time after time. It 
was not at all the behaviour that I had 
expected, but I concluded at last that 
they must be strangers to that country 
like myself. Anyway, I should soon get 
to know the real people of the country, 
for a little way ahead of me I could see 
the sign of an inn, and even in my own 
country one is always sure of good cheer 
and a warm welcome at an inn. So I 
entered the inn when I came to it, smiling 
cheerfully as I threw down my knapsack. 

‘* Good day, brother,’’ I called out as 
a man, apparently the landlord, entered 
the bar from an inner room. 

‘* [’m not your brother,’’ he answered in 
a surly tone. ‘“‘ What do you want? ’’ 

It seemed to me that I must have 
trodden on a particularly painful corn 
without knowing it. Perhaps he had had 
a brother who was anything but fraternal. 
I decided to be patient. 

‘“ Don’t be angry, friend,” I said. “‘ I 
have come far and would like a little 
refreshment. ’’ 

‘* Friendship seems to be cheap where 
you come from,’’ he growled. ‘* What 
sort of refreshment do you want? ”’ 

Without any further attempt at pacify- 
ing him I gave my order, and presently he 
brought my victuals on a tray; but he 
refused to set then before me until I had 
paid the bill. Tate and drank and hurried 
off as quickly as I could, not surprised at 
receiving no reply to my parting salutation. 

The inn was at the commencement of 
the village, and, although my first expecta- 
tions as to the nature of the people in this 
country had been so rudely dispelled, 1 
still hoped that the true inhabitants would 
come nearer to my picture of them. 
As I advanced into the village I saw 
the urchins of the place playing in the 
street. I stopped to watch them, and 
was pained to find that all the games 
were spoiled because the children, in- 
stead of giving their attention to the 
game itself, spent their energies either 
in trying to detect their playmates in 
the act of cheating or in endeavouring 
to score by illicit methods themselves. 
Every few minutes some game or other 
broke up and changed into a fight. I was 
about to step forward to speak to the 
youngsters in the endeavour to inculcate 
a better spirit of play amongst them when 
my attention was attracted by the merry 
laughter of a tiny baby, too young to 
walk, who was squatting on the ground by 
a garden gate, pelting with his baby hands 
some flutterimg object. I went nearer 
and found to my horror and dismay that 


for ever. Would they judge me worthy ? | the object was a robin, tied by one leg 


to a gatepost. It was evident that the 
bird had been tied in that way to amuse 
the child by its fearful flutterings and to 
provide a target for his unconscious 
cruelties. 

Now every sentimentalist has a soft 
place in his heart for the robin; but to me 
the red-breast has particularly tender 
associations. For you must know that 
in my youth I sojourned for a time in 
Bohemia, and picked up many of the cus- 
toms and beliefs of the Bohemians. In 
those days the robin was the sacred bird 
of Bohemia, and its image appeared above 
all the altars in the land as the symbol of 
the typically Bohemian virtues of hopeful- 
ness and trustfulness. Of course, the 
robin has long since been ousted by 
chanticleer in the veneration of the 
Bohemian, and it has become, I am 
informed, almost as extinct there as the 
wild oat which, though once so plentiful, is 
not now to be met with anywhere in that 
country. However, my love for the robin 
remains strong, amounting, indeed, almost 
to a form of worship, and I no sooner saw 
the plight of the little creature than [rushed 
forward and tenderly released it. Im- 
mediately, the child set up a hideous 
screaming that attracted the attention 
of every other child in the street. The 
moment they caught sight of me they rushed 
upon me. 

“AS stranger;*? 
stranger ! ’’ 

Without more ado the garbage of the 
gutter began to descend upon me, flung 
from a hundred hands. Struggle was 
in vain. I was grossly outnumbered. 
Shelter was impossible, for from the 
houses the mothers looked out and screamed 
with cruel laughter at "my plight. There 
was nothing left to me but flight Shield- 
ing my face as much as possible with my 
hands, I rushed blindly along the street 
and out into the country until the pelting 
and the laughter ceased. I wiped the 
rubbish from my clothes as far as was 
possible, and, hot and angry, pushed on a 
little further until I came to a smithy. 
There, at least, I thought, I should be 
safe, and welcome to dry my clothes. 
I leaned over the half-door and was 
about to greet the smith in a humble 
and subdued manner when he looked up 
and shouted angrily, 

** Get out of the light, you fool! ”’ 

To emphasise his words he rushed at 
me, swinging his hammer viciously. I ran 
from him, and he leaned over the door 
and shouted threats and insults after me. 
It was the last straw. I could hold out 
no longer. As soon as I got beyond hearing 
of his shouts I sat by the wayside and 
wept bitterly. 

Little more than a couple of hours had 
passed since I set foot in that country. 
I had entered it with joy, for never had I 
seen so fair a land or built up such 
pleasant expectations in my mind. Alas! 
how [I had been disappointed! I had 
come with kindness in my heart and 
friendly greetings on my lips, and I had 
been received with unkindness on every 
hand. Even the babes had beaten me. 
My heart was very sore, and my mind 
could suggest no explanation to assuage 
my grief, 

Looking up presently, I saw an old man 
leaning on a stick and looking down upon 
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me in a curious way. There was no 
trace of pity in his face, but merely a 
show of interest as though he saw in me 
something that might serve to beguile 
the tedium of an old man’s day. 

‘* What is the matter @ ’’ he asked. 

His appearance was not such as to lead 
me to expect much from him, but I felt the 
need of unburdening myself to some one, 
and I was sure that no one could listen 
quietly to my story without displaying 
some sympathy with me. Bidding him 
sit down beside me I recounted my ex- 
periences. The old man looked blankly at 
me until I had finished, and then, with an 
air of great perplexity, he said, 

‘*J am afraid I do not understand. 
What is it that makes you feel so hurt ? 
Surely you did not expect as a stranger 
to be treated any differently ? *’ 

*« Sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ you surprise me! 
Do you mean to say that you have so 
little idea of hospitality—’’ 

‘* Hospitality !”’ 
‘* What is hospitality ? ”’ 

He pronounced the word slowly, syllable 
by syllable, as though it were quite a new 
word to him, and it was obvious that he 
really did not know its meaning. It was 
my turn to stare blankly at him. For 
the life of me I could not define the word. 
‘“ In the first place,’’ he went on at last, 
my son at the inn sold you what you 
required, did he not ? ”’ 

**’'Your son! ’’ I cried. 
keeper is your son ? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said he, in a tone of utter in- 
difference. ‘‘ But we have not spoken 
for thirty years. He was lazy, and I turned 
him out.”’ 

““ What! ’’ I cried. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that in all that time you have never 
forgiven each other ? ”’ 

“* You use strange words that I do not 
understand, sir,’’ said the old man. 
“* What is ‘ forgiven ’ ? 2’ 

I explained the meaning of the word to 
him, and he laughed scoffingly when I had 
done so. 

““ We are not fools in this country,’’ he 
said, “‘ and we never do what you call 
forgive. If a man injures me, he has 
injured me. If two men quarrel, they have 
quarrelled. How can things be otherwise ? 
In your country people must be very in- 
sincere. As I was saying, I have not 
spoken to my son for thirty years—not 
since one day towards the end of a Decem- 
ber, when— ”’ 

“* At Christmas time! ’’ I cried. ‘* Do 
you mean to say that you turned your 
own son out of doors at Christmas time ? ”’ 

Again he looked bewildered. 

‘* ‘Christmas,’ ’? he said, 
that ? ’’ 

I looked him straight in the eyes. He 
was not joking. A light dawned upon me. 

‘“Do you mean to say that you have 
no Christmas in this country?’’ I de- 
manded. 

‘“ Not to my knowledge,’’ replied the 
old man. ‘‘ But what is it 2 ”’ 

‘* Sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ yow have explained 
everything to me. I bid you good day.”’ 

And so saying I hurried as fast as I 
could over the border to the City of Waking, 
where Santa Claus himself met me at the 
gate. 


ce 


** So the inn- 


‘* what is 
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RUSHING WIND. 
‘« Blow, blow, thou winter wind! ”’ 


Rusurne Wind comes down the hillside, 
Rustles through the tall bullrushes, 
Lightly trips across the meadows, 
Leaps the hedges, 

Bends the tree-tops, 

Bounds and dances on the tree-tops. 


Rushing Wind his flute is playing 
Piping softly in the pine trees. 
Rushing Wind his harp is playing, 
Singing while his harp he’s playing 
To the tall trees in the forest ; 

For he loves the forest brothers 

And he makes them shake with laughter, 
And anon with joy he wrestles 

With the burly forest brothers. 


But when passion deep and tragic 
Animates his soul majestic 
You shall hear the waves of music 
Throbbing from his great sea-organ. 


IT have lain upon the downland 
In the evening, in the summer, 
With my head amongst the grasses 
Where the butterflies, with blue wings, 
Silken wings and wings of sapphire, 
Rest upon the grass head-downwards, 
And have heard, O very faintly, 
Rushing Wind in downy whispers 
Murmuring on the edge of daylight, 
On the dusky way to darkness, 
Sleep-songs to his least of children. 
All the winged folk, least and greatest, 
Moth and bee and bat and eagle, 
Rushing Wind doth call his children. 


In the glamour of the Dog-days, 
By the dazzling seas of August, 
Rushing Wind, too tired to rolick, 
Sinks down on the burning pebbles 
On the seashore, lies there panting, 
Panting, breathing very lightly, 
With his fingers in the water 
Reaching out to tease the wavelets. 


But when day and night are equal, 
When the sun hath lost his ardour, 
And the labour of the strong man 
Has become a joyous pastime, 
Rushing Wind leads out his chargers, 
Horses grey and horses snowy, 
Drives them wildly o’er the ocean, 
O’er the ridges of the waters, 

Flying swift from bay to foreland 
While the spray like dust is scattered. 


Rushing Wind is full of laughter, 
Full of fun and full of frolic ; 
Hear him rattle at the windows, 
Hear him burble down the chimney, 
Hear him whining at the corner, 
See him racing down the causeway ; 
Off go hats, out go umbrellas ! 
Rushing’ Wind laughs rude and loudly. 


When the black frost seals the marshes 
Rushing Wind grows dour and surly, 
Hard his heart and harsh his voice is 
When he gathers up the sand, and 
Flings it stinging in our faces. 

He has hunted with the wolf-packs 
On the black Siberian tundras, 
Hounds of hunger follow barking, 
Ravens grave fly round him eroaking, 
Pitiless he drives the birds from = ..,, - 
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Off the trees and through the hedges ; 

_In the dark they fly before him 
Dazed, to shelter in the tussocks, <= 
In the copses of the hazel, S 
In the thick and thorny gorses, 
Till his cruel rage is over. 


Hark! I hear the great war trumpet ; 

Rushing Wind hath’ blown his challenge, 
And the woods have heard and answered, 

_ Shouted back their bold defiance. , ae 

- Thave heard him in the Springtime’ 
Warbling softly like a linnet ; ata 
I have heard him in the night-time 
Shriek and batter in his anger; __ 
IT have seen him with his horses eee 
Grandly leap the ocean furrows ; : 
But in battle with the forest, 
Struggling with the oaks and beeches, 
Rushing Wind is in his glory. 
Then he calls his sons and daughters, 
Calls his clansmen, calls his heroes, 
Mounted on their leaping horses, eee 
Rattling harnesses to battle, : 
Panting with immense exertion, 
Till the shock when foe with foeman 
Meets, and earth and trees are shaken. 
Hand to hand the heroes wrestle, 
Giants fall and limbs are broken, eke 
But the ground is well disputed. = 
Rushing Wind retreats to gather Pet 
Up his force again in onset. : 
Then, once more, his trumpet bellows, =, 
Then he shouts, the trees shout to him; _ 
Rushing Wind lays on, andswaying, 
Staggering, creaking, groaning, crashing, 
Waving arms and force defying, 
Still the trees defend their fastness, 
Till the battle ends, and after, 
Wind and forest make a peace-pact, 
Sing each other’s deeds of valour, 
While the trees brood o’er the battle, 
Heal them of their wounds and bruises ; 
Rushing Wind brings gracious tribute, 
Pours the rain upon their branches, 
Gives much drink to all their branches. 


Tired is Rushing Wind and weary, 
He has spent his mighty forces 
And in sleep must-seek renewal ; Sn 
Sleep that holds the magic fountains cs 
Where the toilers, weak and weary, eee 
Drink in silence, drink in darkness, eee 
And awake with newborn prowess. 
In the valleys of the mountains 
Rushing Wind his bed has fashioned, 
He, the wrestler strong, the singer, ee 
As a weary child reposes, ae 
As the infant Samuel slumbered 
In the house of Ged at Shiloh. 


H. M. L, 


MEMORIAL NOTICE. = 
Tur Rev. S. A. tee 


WE regret very much that we are obliged EL 
to hold over our memorial notice of the — 
Rev. 8. A. Tipple till next week. Owing — 


season the manuscript was lest tempo- 
rarily in the post, and reached the printers 
too late to be included in our present 
issue. S Ce 
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AND GENERAL 
NEWS. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN 
~ LIVERPOOL. 


Tue results have recently been given of 
the fourth census of attendances at the 
churches, chapels, and mission halls of 
Liverpool taken for the Daily Post and 
Mercury. The whole area of Greater 
Liverpool, from the river to West Derby, 
and from Garston to, Fazakerley, was 
covered. The total attendances were 
160,721, which shows a falling off of no 
less than 18,056 since the last census was 
taken in 1902, although there are several 
factors to be taken into account which 
partially account for this decline. The 
places of worship included in the census 
have increased from 384 in 1902 to 502. 
The sectional aggregates for 1902 and for 


Ba 


December 8, with the increases or 
decreases, are :— 

1902. 1912. 
Anglican ..... 67,898 57,932 Dec. 9,966 


Noneconformist. 66,712 
Roman Catholic 35,330 
Various Missions 8,837 


52,462 Dec. 14,250 
38,262 Inc. 2,932 
12,065 Ine. 3,228 
- Though numerically the second body 
of worshippers, the adherents of the 
larger * Nonconformist bodies show the 
greatest decline, but if the people attend- 
ing the various undenominational and 
Salvation Army halls be classified as 
-Nonconformists, the leakage is reduced to 
11,022 against an Anglican decline of 
9,966. It should be noted that neither 
the Bible Classes nor the P.S.A. gather- 
ings, which are now so popular on Sunday 
afternoons, are included. A  correspon- 
dent to the Daily Post points out, however, 
that the Nonconformist returns are not 
quite complete, as within his knowledge 
forty-five Nonconformist places of worship 
or mission halls, Wesleyan, Baptist, Primi- 
tive Methodists, Presbyterian, and so 
forth, were not included in the count. 
Also a number of places set down under 
“Various Denominations ”’ are bona-fide 
missions attached to Nonconformist 
churches. The Unitarian churches— 
Ancient Chapel, Toxteth ; Domestic Mis- 
sion Chapel, Beaufort-street ; Hamilton- 
road Chapel, Hope-street Church, Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel, North End Domestic 
Mission, Bond-street ; Ullet Road Church, 
Domestic Mission, Mill-street, and Heald- 
street Mission, achieve a total of 979 as 
compared with 1,266 in 1902, and 1,310 in 
1891. There is an increase of 2,932 in the 
attendances at the Roman Catholic 
churches. The largest congregations were 
those at the Sun Hall (4,090), the Central 
Hall (2,340), St. Nicholas’s Parish Church 
(1,208), Kirkdale Wesleyan Church (1,080), 
and St. Lawrence’s, Kirkdale (1,000). 


NEW: GRAVEL PIT CHURCH, HACKNEY. 

On Sunday last, the annual prize dis- 
tribution to the scholars of the Sunday 
school took place, Mr. J. 8. Harding, 
in the regretted absence of Mrs. Harding, 
handing the books to the boys and girls. 
In the speeches Mr. Harding and Mr. Lister 


_xeviewed the work of the past year, during 
_ which good progress had been made. 


The 
Boys’ Brigade continues to do good work. 
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A Girls’ Own Brigade has been started, 
and flourishes. The kindergarten, which 
began last February, is in danger of being 
as overcrowded as the rest of the school, 
and new scholars have to be refused ad- 
mittance. The Teachers’ Preparation and 
Bible Class, carried on throughout the 
year, has been well attended. Nearly £90 
was paid into the bank during the year. 
There has been an increase of ten in the 
number of teachers, who attend regularly 
Sunday by Sunday, and do their work 
well. The School Building Extension Fund 
is making satisfactory headway, and it is 
hoped to have new buildings put up during 
the next twelve months. The Superinten- 
dent (Miss Green) and teachers of the 
school are to be congratulated on the 
general efficiency evident throughout. 


THE BIBLE IN ESPERANTO, 


Durine the past week the literature 
of Esperantists has been enriched by two 
notable works—a translation of the New 
Testament, published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and a new Esperanto 
English dictionary, compiled by Mr. E. A. 
Milidge. The Old Testament is now in 
course of translation by the author of the 
International Language, Dr. Zamenhof, of 
Warsaw, and the Pentateuch, Kcclesiastes, 
and the Book of Psalms have already been 
published. The New Testament will un- 
doubtedly form a welcome Christmas gift 
book among Esperantists in many parts 
of the world. Portions of the New Testa- 
ment have previously ‘been published in 
Hsperanto, notably an edition of St. 
John’s Gospel, published by the Scripture 
Gift Mission, being a translation from the 
Greek original. The new edition will be 
of great assistance in enabling the Esperan- 
tist readers to understand difficult pas- 
sages. Thus the word translated in the 
Authorised and Revised Versions as 
‘“* mote,’’ and in the XXth Century New 
Testament as ‘‘ splinter’? (Luke vi. 41) 
is in the new edition translated ‘‘ ligne- 
reto,’? meaning a small particle of wood. 
The dictionaries give ‘‘ mote ’’ as meaning 
a small particle, a speck, or atom of float- 
ing dust (not necessarily of wood). The 
whole verse is thus rendered: ‘‘ Kiel vi 
povas diri al via frato, Frato, lasu min 
eltiri la lignereton kiu estas en via okulo ; 
kiam vi ne rigardas la trabon kiu estas 
en via propra okulo ? Hipokritulo! Unue 
forjhetu la trabon el via okulo, kaj tiam vi 
klare vidos por eljheti la lignereton kiu 
estas en la okulo de via frato.’’ 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
publish the edition in several bindings at 
prices from 2s. upwards. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS, 


THE REAL QUEEN VICTORIA. 


We are grateful to Sir Harry Johnston 
for his article on ‘‘ Drake ’’ in the Cornhill 
Magazine, in which he deprecates very 
strongly the habit of presenting our 
national heroes to the public as glorified 
individuals without either the physical im 
perfections or human failings which charac- 
terise less exalted people. He gives as 
an illustration a reminiscence from his 
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own early days, when it was the custom 
to represent Queen Victoria as a lovely 
young girl or beautiful matron,and describes 
the shock which he received when he 
first saw Linley Samborne’s realistic draw- 
ing of Her Majesty’s face in a full-page 
cartoon for Punch in the middle eighties. 
‘* One saw here no vapid matron of placid 
comeliness, but a sad, far-seeing, hard- 
worked woman of the world, a Ruler, even 
in small things an autocrat; a human 
being of strong prejudices, jealousies and 
dogmatisms ; yet a personality so strong, 
so influential, that the student of character 
would have turned to look at such a 
face more than once in an omnibus, a 
church, or a shop, even though it were 
but the face of a short, sturdy widow- 
woman, plainly dressed, and of no social. 
importance. ’’ 
x + le 

‘* THoues at first,’’ Sir Harry Johnston 
continues, ‘ this bold departure in the pages 
of Punch—so utterly unlike the work of 
Tenniel or Leech—was regarded as slightly 
disloyal, the desire to realise Queen 
Victoria as she really was gained ground ; 
and henceforth, even (imperfectly) on 
the coinage—truthful representations of 
her supplanted the intolerably false and 
vulgar portraits of the sixties and seventies. 
With this abandonment of the Madame 
Tussaud’s ideal grew rapidly an appreciation 
of the Queen’s real character and worth 
which made the loyalty of the last fourteen 
years of her reign a very strong factor in 
British Imperial politics.’’ ‘ 


/ 


Tue Craze ror ADVERTISING. 

The pleasure of travelling by train 
through the prettiest parts of the country 
is often marred by the sight of ugly 
boards in crude colours, advertising some- 
body’s superior cocoa, mustard, or pills. 
But new horrors are in store for us, if one 
of the remarkable inventions shown atthe 
advertising exhibition at the Horticultural 
Hall ‘‘ catches on ’’ with the railway com- 
panies. It consists of a screen covering 
the whole of the window through which, 
until the train has started, everything 
can be clearly seen in the ordinary way, but 
as soon as it moves from the platform an 
advertisement appears on the screen at 
which the passengers are supposed to stare 
until the next station is reached, when 
it instantly disappears. Surely the much 
enduring public will not submit to this 
new form of hypnotism in the name of 
commercial enterprise. It is even worse 
than the glittering advertisements of 
whisky which are flashed across the Thames 
at mght, and which are the despair of 
those who go down to the Embankment 
from the crowded Strand to hear the water 
lapping against its grey walls and watch 
the reflections. of the stars in the dark 
swirl of the river. 


How to Maxe Work iN THE MILL 
PoPuULaR. 

The lack of operatives in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, which seems to be increasing, 
is causing some anxiety to the mill owners, 
who will have to do something to attract 
the young people, as Mr. J. A. Schofield 
recently told the Lancashire section of the 
British Association of Managers of Textile 
Works, if they do not wish to fall back 


‘upon the alternative of importing the 
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cheap foreign worker. Mr. Schofield went 
into the whole question of the unpopu- 
larity of the mill very thoroughly, and 
the suggestions he made as to reforms best 
calculated to overcome the prejudice 
against mill-life show that he takes a 
wide and sympathetic view of the matter. 
* * * 

As managers, he said, their efforts should 
be (a) to improve the moral tone of mill 
work; (b) to drop names having associa- 
tions of bad repute ; (c) cleaning up should 
be done by special employees ; the workers 
be encouraged to dress in suitable clothes, 
dressing rooms provided, and going-home 
clothes kept away from workroom, to 
encourage pride in personal appearance ; 
(d) the periods of work should be reduced 
or broken by intervals of rest, recreation, 
and refreshment; smoke and tea rooms 
should be provided, and ten-minute in- 
tervals after about two hours’ work, 
short talks, songs, or any amusing enter- 
tainment, all being encouraged to take 
part; (e) early rising, a national matter, 
eight hours day, dining-rooms, suitable 
cooked foods provided at cost prices or 
on co-operative arrangements, proper 
dining crockery, «&c.; (f) younger em- 
ployees should be encouraged to continue 
classes, and short lessons given by paid 
teacher from the office staff; (g) the 
education system of the country should be 
altered to enable children to get instruction 
in more than one occupation. Such a 
programme will doubtless sound very 
Utopian to some people, and the common 
objection will be urged that ‘‘ it will cost 
money.’’ Mr. S«lofield anticipated this 
by pointing out that if the present drift of 
things continued, and the industry did not 
retain its best workers and keep up a supply 
of good new workers, the trade would 
pass from this country. 


Universities’ Misston To 
CENTRAL AFRICA. : 

The Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa was proposed by Dr. Livingstone 
in 1857, and it was organised at first by 
the two older Universities. To-day, how- 
ever, the work is shared by the Universities 
of Durham and London, and in view of 
the activities of the mission in remote 
districts of Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and 
Northern Rhodesia, it should scarcely 
need to plead for adequate support in the 
centres of learning which claim to be 
specially interested in its efforts. The 
work of a mission like this is pioneer work 
in every sense of the word, and its object is 
not religious instruction merely, but educa- 
tion and civilisation, and the spread of 
knowledge in regard to disease, habits of 
cleanliness, industry, and a peaceable 
life, which have worked wonders in places 
where tribal feuds and the horrors of the 
slave traffic formerly made existence 
precarious and wretched. » It matters little 
under what religious banner such noble 
work is done. It*must be undertaken as 
part of the responsibility laid upon the 
British Empire in regard to the native 
races under her rule, and there can be 
nothing but the warmest sympathy and 
admiration for thé men who go out to 
these wild regions in Africa and work 


together there, without any stipend or 


worldly profit, for the love of God and the 
welfare of mankind, 


UNIVERSITY H ALL ? Board and Residence, &c. 


Gordon Square, W.C. 


(Between Russell Square and Huston Square.) 


PREACHER: 


Morning, 11.15. Evening, 7. 
Dec. 29.—Rev. G. Hamitron Vance, late of 
Stephen’s Green Church, Dublin. 
Jan. 5.—Rev. JAMES HARWOOD. 
», 12.—Rev. A. W. Timmis, of the Hulme 
Missicn, Manchester. 
» 19.—Rev. J. H. WeaTHERALL, of Bolton. 
»  26.—Morning, Rev. Dr. Hunter, of 
Glasgow ; Evening, Rev. FrRaNcIs 
H. Jones. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEHEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,” 59, Warrior-equare. First-class — 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable . throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sipney P. 
POTTER. ae 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 
_ Miss Auice E. PassavaANnt  receives- 
Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. Shs) 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, | 
AYSGARTH, §.0., YORKS.—Paying ~ 
Guests received.— Particularsfrom MissSMITH _ 


THE ROYAL 


SURGICAL AID SOGIETY 


Chief Office: 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


Jubilee Year, 1912. 


This Society was established in i862 te-eaDply 
Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, Xc., 
and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Carriages are 
lent to the afflicted. It provides against imposi- 
tion by requiring the certificate of a Surgeon in 
each case. By special grant it ensures that 
every deserving applicant shall receive prompt 
assistance. ; 


41,668 Appliances given in year ending 
September, 1912. 


NEARLY 500 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK 


£ sod. 
Annual Subscription of » 010-6 
Life Subscription of ... 5 5.0 


Entitles to Two Recommendations per annum, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS © are 
earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Limited 
(Gosling’s Branch), 19, Fieet Street, E.C., or by the 
Secretary at the office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


TYPEWRITING. 


ERMONS, ARTICLES, and MS. 
of every description accurately typed, 

1s. per thousand words.—Miss Kennepy, 17 
Teddington Park-road, Teddington. : 


ADIKS’ Fine Hemstitched all-Linen 

HANDKERCHIEFS, narrow hem, 

1s. 6d. per half-dozen, postage 3d. Ladies’ 

Lawn Handkerchiefs, 1s. half-dozen, postage 

3d. Patterns and illustrated list free— 
Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


MART WINTER BLOUSES can be 
kK) made from -Hutton’s unshrinkable 
Woollen Blouse Material; warm, light, charm- 
ing designs ; newest shades. 200 Patterns sent 
absolutely free.—Write, Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
Treland. 


“MHE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1$d.—ls. 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—A ddress to Eprror, “ Dove- 
stone,” Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. — 


| hill facing south. 


ETCHWORTH.—Mys. A.H.GREEN 
will be glad to receive one (or two — 
Paying Guests. Terms on application. Or 
for week-end. Nearstation. Bracingclimate 

—198, Icknield Way, Letchworth. Sue eae 


DEVON.— Delightful Winter Home 
. with lady and gentleman. House on 
Sunny verandah. Private 
sitting-room.—Mrs. Hayne Smiru, Ridgway) - 
Dartmouth. # 


tee living alone in pretty country 
town in Sussex, twenty-five miles from 
London, wishes to receive a Lady Invalid 
or otberwise.— W. P., InqQuirRER Office, 3, 
Hessex-street, Strand, W.C. ee 


i 


~ 


tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY — 
No. 50, CANNON STREET, E,C. 
(Corner of Queen Street). 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—SiR ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- ~ 
RENCE, Bart. ieee 
Daptey-Chaenan ah A. HARpbCASTLE, Bes 
Lesiie T. BuRNETT. | Miss Cxcry GRADWELL. i 
iumPHRey G. Russe. 
A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. : 
Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable = 
for smal] investors. Payable 5/- monthly and - 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. g 
Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. ! 
Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time ~ 
on short notice. Z ft 
Repayments, Survey Fees, aud Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. ee 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


SSTy. 


ICROSCOPE FOR SALE, by 
Collins. Harley Binocular, with rack and 
draw tubes ; Circular Mechanical Stare, rectan- 
gular and rotary motions; Sub-stare ditto ; 
large Mirror, best rack and fine adjustments ; 
rotating double Nose-piece ; 3 pairs Kye-pieces ; 
Webster’s Achromatic Condensers ; Polariscope ; 
stand Condenser ; 6 objectives up to ?. Original 
cost, £60. Perfect condition, seen in London. 
Any reasonable offer.— White, Barnes, 18, Royal . 
Mansions, Croydon, 


TONEY. — Light, fine flavoured, 
clover honey.  Lib- jars, 1s. 2d., 4 1b. tins, 


3s. 9d., 7 lb. tins, 68. Post paid.—ErNest W. 
Marten, Park Corner, East Hoathly, Sussex. — 
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